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Hortli  BrlUih  Rerleir. 

ECCE  HOMO  AND  MODEEN  SEEPTICIBM* 

[W«  give  Ihifl  TaTorablo  criticfsni  upon  this 
retaarbable  book  from  the  North  BriiUh  Jtevua, 
and  may  in  a  future  Dumber  give  a  far  Itsaa  favor- 
able critijjaB  npon  it  from  the  Briliih  Quarterly, 
manj  points  in  whicli  are   fairly  and  Htrousfj 

el.  Tha  authoTBbip  of  the  anonymona  book  has 
en  attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  whether 
with  good  reason  or  not  we  are  nnable  to  judge. 
The  work  has  attracted  mmsuoL  attention  across 
the  water,  and,  republished  by  a  Boston  house 
here,  ia  tjciog  very  rapidly  and  ezteosively  cir- 
culated.— £l>ITOB  EouoTio.] 

It  is  not  too  much  to  sa^  that  the 
great  confilct,  even  of  diatiuctively  Chris- 
tiaa  faith  in  the  present  day,  mast  be 
more  and  more,  not  witli  Theism  or 
Deism,  bat  Atheism  itself,  and  Atheism 
of  no  common  order — not  an  Atheism 
that  revolts  cultivated  men  by  its  coarse- 
ness and  alienates  earnest  men  by  its 
levity,  bnt  Aiheiam  allied  with  manly 
and  courageous  science ;  Atheism  con- 
tending for  its  right  to  a  warm  glow  of 
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spiritual  feeling ;  Atheism  speaking  hum- 
bly of  Mature  as  the  great  teacher ;  Athe- 
ism conrtine  poetry  as  the  fonntain  of 
all  pure  delight.  And  when  we  speak 
of  Atheism,  we  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
the  positive  denial  of  a  God,  for  all  the 
inteHectual  skepticism  of  the  day  is  learn- 
ing tme  modesty,  and  asserting  its  own 
ignorance,  rather  than  denying  anything. 
Nay,  many  of  the  most  learned  and  emi- 
nent men,  whose  teaching  is  morally  and 
spiritually,  as  we  believe,  though  not  in- 
tellectually indistinguishable  from  Athe- 
ism— because  they  take  the  utmost  pains 
to  extinguish  trust  in  the  love  of  a  per- 
sonal Father — earnestly  deny  the  impu- 
tation of  intellectual  Atheism,  which 
they  feel  to  be  an  absurdity-  Thns  a 
distinguished  man  of  sdence,  to  whom 
the  world  has  much  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful, and  by  the  side  of  whom  the  most 
eminent  men  may  feel  their  inferiority, 
Professor  Huxley,  has  T«cently  been 
teaching  working  men  that  "there  is 
bat  one  kind  of  knowledge,  and  but  one 
method  of  acquiring  it ;  that  that  kind 
of  knowledge  makes   "  skeptioism  the 
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highest  of  duties,  blind  faith  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin "  —  all  faith  being  de- 
scribed as  "  blind  "  which  accepts  any- 
thing on  any  kind  of  authority  but  that 
of  scientific  experience.  He  describes 
the  true  religion  as  "  worship,  *  for  the 
most  part  of  the  silent  sort,'  at  the  altar 
of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable,"  and 
proclaims  "justification,  not  by  faith, 
out  by  verification,"  *  as  the  gospel  of 
modern  science.  But  Professor  Huxley 
warmly  repudiates  Atheism  as  being  at 
least  as  absurd  as  Polytheism,  though 
it  is  clear  that  he  does  so  on  the  intellect- 
ual ground  of  the  marvellous  unity  and 
order  of  nature  ;  for  all  his  teaching 
is  expressly  directed  to  extinguish  the 
spiritual  instinct  of  trust,  regarding  the 
spiritual  world  from  which  Christ  took 
tne  veil  as  a  vacuum,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  within  us,  which  he  came  to 
rule,  as  a  kingdom  of  dreams.  We  should 
be  very  sorry  to  ignore  a  distinction  to 
which  the  persons  most  concerned  at- 
tach any  importance,  and  it  is  obviously 
unfair  to  use  a  term  supposed  to  convey 
moral  opprobrium,  of  any  one  who  re- 
jects it  for  himself.  But  as  regards  the 
only  aspects  in  which  we  care  to  discuss 
the  matter  at  all,  an  absolute  rejection  of 
the  principle  of  spiritual  trust  is  a  denial, 
not  indeed  of  the  God  of  the  universe, 
but  of  the  God  of  the  human  soul,  and 
will  work  therefore  as  a  total  eclipse  of 
God  in  all  moral  and  spiritual  concerns. 
Again,  we  find  in  the  present  day  a  school, 
as  we  fear  we  must  call  it,  growing  up, 
of  refined,  discriminating,  and  at  least, 
for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  and  poetic 
nuances,  very  delicate  criticism,  the  most 
modern  tendencies  of  which  we  may 
take  as  represented  by  the  writer,  said, 
we  believe  truly,  to  be  a  young  man  just 
starting  on  his  intellectual  career,  who 
criticised  Coleridge  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Westminster  Heview,  This  school 
of  thought,  taking  its  departure  from  a 
spirit  and  purpose  as  different  as  possible 
from  that  of  the  men  of  pure  science,  in- 
deed, expressing  an  almost  supercilious 
contempt  for  the  mob,  expresses  also  a 
ioy  unspeakable,  which  its  members  pet 
m  themselves,  in  gazing  on  the  delicate 

•  See  the  remarkable  *'  Lay  Sermon,"  first 
read  by  Professor  Haxley  to  a  working-class 
meeting,  on  Sunday  evening,  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  and  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
Uie  16th  January. 


coloring  and  beauty  of  those  spiritual 
petals  which  the  natures  of  the  gifted 
few,  who  are  favored  by  fine  soil  and 
finer  culture,  put  forth  here  and  there,  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  "  dim 
common  populations."  Yet  they  too 
describe  tne  Christian  faith  as  an  enthu- 
siasm which  is  evidence  only  of  rare 
moral  possibilities  in  man,  not  of  any 
God  of  unfathomable  love.  If  this  school 
is  to  gain  ground,  we  shall  have  even 
"  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world  " 
turning  against  God,  and  preferring  to 
trace  their  desoent  downwards  to  a  root 
of  clay,  instead  of  upwards  to  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  heavens.  Now,  when  high- 
minded  scientific  men  set  up  their  altar 
at  Charing  Cross  to  a  not  only  Unknown 
but  "  Unknowable  "  God,  and  the  dem- 
ocratic secularists  of  the  Westminster 
Review  sacrifice  their  radicalism  for  the 
sake  of  an  alliance  with  an  intellectual 
aristocrat  —  almost  an  intellectual  "  ex- 
quisite"— only  because  he  has  disbur- 
dened himself  of  God,  it  is  time  for  Chris- 
tians to  reflect  somewhat  seriously  how 
they  have  managed  to  combine  against 
them — first,  the  aristocracy  of  science, 
most  worthily  represented  by  Professor 
Huxley — explainmg,  as  we  have  seen  it 
said,  between  the  bursts  of  music  se- 
lected from  Haydn's  Creation,  that,  in 
the  beginning,  the  Spirit  "  of  the  Un- 
known and  Unknowable"  brooded  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  saying,  "  Let 
light  be,  and  light  was  " — next,  the  men 
of  the  working  -  class  secularists  them- 
selves, who  went  in  numbers  to  hear 
Professor  Huxley's  eloquent  and  thought- 
ful skepticism — finally,  the  aristocracy  of 
poetic  feeling,  as  represented  by  the  in* 
tellectual  critic,  who,  fpr  this  purpose 
only,  was  permitted  to  recommend,  in 
an  able  democratic  Quarterly,  a  higher 
appreciation  of  those  "  remote,  refined, 
intense  feelings,  existing  only  by  the 
triumph  of  a  few  over  a  dead  world  of 
routine,  in  which  there  is  no  lifting  of 
the  soul  at  all." 

Of  course,  the  true  shortcomings 
among  Christians,  which  render  these 
strange  phenomena  possible,  must  be 
rather  spiritual  than  intellectual ;  and 
the  answer  can  be  found  in  books  at  all 
only  so  far  as  the  intellect  reflects  the 
deficiencies,  and  can  therefore  at  times 
detect  the  deficiencies  of  our  spiritual 
nature.    But  to  this  extent  the  author 
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of  Ecce  Homo  will  give  ns,  at  least,  a 
partial  reply  to  our  question.  It  is  long 
since  we  have  read  any  book  that  has 
treated  the  Christian  faith  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  truly  Christian  spir- 
it, alike  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  sci- 
ence, the  wants  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  more  delicate  graces 
and  bloom  of  spiritual  culture.  We  do 
not  say  that  we  think  his  point  of  view 
always  as  strong  as  it  might  be,  or  his 
adjustment  of  the  many  complex  and 
difficult  issues  raised  between  the  mod- 
ern or  "  relative  "  spirit,  and  the  eternal 
revelation  of  God,  always  satisfactory. 
The  book  was  not  written  to  answer  the 
questions  we  have  asked,  but  to  satisfy 
the  writer's  own  mind  as  to  what  Christ 
claimed  to  do,  how  far  he  can  be  said  to 
have  accomplished  it,  and  by  what  means. 
But  with  the  instinct  of  true  culture,  he 
has  necessarily  discussed  this  matter 
with  aU  the  hostile  tendencies  of  the 
modern  skepticism  full  in  his  mind  ;  and 
where  he  has  not  precisely  met  them,  he 
has  given  us  the  means  of  seeing  how  he 
would  meet  them  in  his  modes  of  state- 
ment. We  think  that  we  can  best  con- 
vey our  strong  sense  of  the  power  and 
truthfulness  of  his  book  by  bringing  out, 
with  this  able  writer's  help,  the  true  at- 
titude of  Christian  faith,  so  far  as  we  can 
clearly  determine  it,  in  relation  to  the 
skepticism  of  science,  which  finds  the 
Christian  faith  an  illusion,  the  skepticism 
of  secular  industry,  which  finds  the 
Christian  faith  practically  inoperative  to 
help  it,  and  the  skepticism  of  aesthetic 
refinement,  which  finds  the  Christian 
faith  in  "  the  absolute  "  far  too  clumsy 
and  unmanageable  an  instrument  for  the 
delicate  discrimination  of  the  modern 
"  relative  spirit." 

There  is  no  point  more  powerfully 
brought  out  in  JEcce  Homo  than  the  ab- 
solutely regal  character  of  Christ's  spirit- 
ual legislation,  the  infinite  height  from 
which  it  descends  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
disciples,  searching  their  most  secret 
motives,  and  yet,  though  with  an  entire 
absence  of  any  visible  machinery  for 
frightening  or  bribing  them  into  compli- 
ance, having  an  unparalleled  success  in 
revolutionizing  the  morality,  and  at  least 
as  completely  the  religion,  of  ages.  Mo- 
hammed, indeed,  as  our  author  points  out, 
established  a  faith  quite  as  auccessful^ 
and  no  doubt  a  faith  not  without  gran- 


deur and  truth ;  but  then  he  began  by 
founding  a  dynasty — that  is,  by  the  use 
of  influences  a  thousand  times  more  vul- 
gar— to  rivet  his  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  he  attempted,  even  with  this 
aid,  infinitely  less;  never  putting  for- 
ward any  of  Christ's  imperious  claims  to 
purge  the  secret  thoughts  and  hearts  of 
his  disciples,  by  spiritual  principles  the 
most  subtle  and  the  most  universal. 
Christ  commenced  a  reign  infinitely  more 
powerful  in  practical  life  than  that  of  any 
dynasty  of  kings,  or  all  the  dynasties  of 
all  the  kings  of  earthly  empires,  by  the 
mere  unsupported  assertion  of  his  au- 
thority during  a  year  or  two  of  obscure 
life.  His  word  established  itself^  and 
this  for  centuries  after  his  ignominious 
death.  The  question  is  to  what  to  as- 
cribe this  wonderful  reign  of  one,  who, 
if  the  skeptics  are  right,  without  any  pre- 
tence to  supernatural  power,  proceeded 
on  a  false  method,  and  assertea  an  illegit- 
imate claim.  "  The  improver  of  natural 
knowledge,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  in 
the  name  of  men  of  science,  "  absolute- 
ly refuses  to  acknowledge  authority  as 
such."  And  he  labors  to  show  that  all 
that  is  solid  in  our  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  life,  is  built  up  on  a  gradual 
expenence  of  facts,  and  a  temper  that 
vehemently  challenges  authority  (moral 
no  less  than  intellectual),  and  will  accept 
nothing  which  it  has  not  proved  for 
itself.  In  other  words.  Professor  Huxley 
maintains  that  the  method  of  the  induc- 
tive sciences  is  the  only  method  by  which 
any  human  creature  can  arrive  at  any 
sort  of  truth.  If  he  is  right,  there  are 
but  two  alternatives  for  explaining  the 
power  of  Christ's  inward  legislation. 
Either  it  must  have  been  legislation  only 
in  name,  and  be  really  the  result  of  a 
series  of  accurate  moral  experiments, 
which  our  Lord  only  appeals  to  other 
haman  beingB'  experience  to  confirm- 
experiments  on  tne  practical  value  of 
mercy,  justice,  purity  of  heart,  the  power 
of  prayer,  and  the  negation  of  these  (for 
no  inductive  experiment  can  be  of  any 
force  till  it  has  tried  both  alternatives) — 
or  it  must  have  been  a  misleading  power, 
succeeding  by  the  inherent  slavishness 
of  human  ignorance,  and  the  undermin- 
ing of  which  is  the  great  desideratum  of 
our  day.  Now,  that  Christ's  legislation 
is  not  of  the  first  kind,  no  one  who  has  the 
faintest  insight  into  it  will  dream  of  as- 
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Berting — assuredly  no  one  who  reads  the 
delineation  of  it  given  in  ^ce  Homo  : 

"  In  defining  as  above  the  position  which 
Christ  assumed,  we  have  not  entered  into 
controvertible  matter.  Wa  have  not  rested 
upon  single  passages,  nor  drawn  upon  the 
fourth  Gospel.  To  deny  that  Christ  did  un- 
dertake to  found  and  to  legislate  for  a  new 
theocratic  society,  and  that  he  did  clum  the 
oScc  of  Judge  of  mankind,  is  indeed  possible, 
but  only  to  those  who  altogether  deny  the 
credibility  of  the  eitant  biographies  of  Christ 
If  those  biographies  he  admitted  to  be  gener- 
ally  trustworthy,  then  Christ  undertook  to  be 
what  we  have  described ;  if  not,  then  of  course 
this,  but  also  every  other,  account  of  him  falls 
to  the  ground. 

"When  we  contemplate  this  scheme  as  a 
whole,  and  glance  at  the  execution  and  results 
of  it,  three  things  strike  us  with  astonish- 
ment. First,  its  prodigiousoriginality,  if  the 
expression  may  bo  used.  What  other  man 
has  had  the  courage  or  elevation  of  mind  to 
say,  'I  wilt  build  up  a  state  by  the  mere 
force  of  my  will,  without  help  from  the  kings 
of  the  world,  without  taking  advantage  of  any 
of  the  secondary  causes  which  unite  men  to- 
gether— unity  of  interest  or  speech,  or  blood 
relationship;  I  will  make  laws  for  my  state 
which  shall  never  be  repealed,  and  I  will  defy 
all  the  powers  of  destruction  that  are  at  work 
in  the  world  to  destroy  what  I  buiid  7 

"  Secondly,  we  are  astonished  at  the  calm 
confidence  with  which  the  scheme  was  carried 
out.  Tlie  reason  why  statesmen  can  seldom 
work  on  this  vast  scale  is  that  it  commonly 
requires  a  whole  lifetime  to  gain  that  ascend' 
ency  over  their  fellow  -  men  which  such 
schemes  pro-suppose.  Some  of  the  leading 
organizers  of  the  world  have  said,  'I  will 
work  my  way  to  supreme  power,  and  then  I 
will  execute  great  plans.'  Bat  Christ  over- 
leaped the  first  stage  altogether.  He  did  not 
work  his  way  to  royalty,  but  simply  said  to 
all  men,  '  I  am  your  king.'  He  did  not  strug- 
gle forward  to  a  position  in  which  he  could 
found  a  new  state,  but  simply  founded  it. 

"Thirdly,  we  are  astonisLed  at  the  prodig- 
ious success  of  the  scheme  It  is  not  more 
certain  that  Christ  presented  himself  to  men 
as  the  founder,  legislator,  and  judge  of  a  di- 
vine society,  than  it  is  certain  that  men  have 
accepted  him  in  these  cbaracters,  tliat  the  di- 
vine Bocietv  has  been  founded,  that  it  has 
lasted  nearly  two  thousand  years,  that  it  has 
extended  over  a  lat^  and  the  most  highly 
civiliited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
that  it  continnes  full  of  vigor  at  the  present 
day." 

Nor  is  this  method,  whether  tme  or 
false,  unique.  Certsinly  the  application 
of  it  by  our  Lord  ia  infinitely  bolder  and 
more  Buocessfol  than  in  soy  other  era  of 
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human  history ;  bat  it  seems  probable 
that  ^11  great  constitutive  and  organizing 
influences  spring  into  life  ia  tfae  same 
way,  by  the  aid  of  an  authority  coming 
more  or  less  from  above ;  that  nations 
are  born  ont  of  the  moral  impulse  given 
by  a  single  commanding  personality,  in< 
stead  of  being  joint  -  stock  companies 
voluntarily  associating  for  civil  purposes ; 
that  civilizations  are  crystallized,  fixed, 
and  broken  up  through  the  vibration  of 
a  single  wave  of  moral  conviction  ;  in  a 
word,  that  societies  are  governed,  as  so- 
cieties, not  by  scientific  generalizations 
from  particular  experience,  but  by  sub- 
duing moral  principles,  that,  once  ut- 
tered, seize  upon  the  conscience,  and  in- 
form the  body  politic  with  a  liviug  spirit. 
It  seems  nearly  certain  that  all  great  past 
revolutions  are  traceable,  not  to  correct 
inferences  duly  tested,  but  to  discoveries 
of  a  higher  life  (whether  human  or  su- 
perhamao),  which  Is  no  sooner  discerned 
than  it  brings  the  heart  Into  captivity, 
and  juBtitieB  itself,  not  "  by  verification," 
but "  by  faith." 

Now,  compare  this  with  FrofesBor 
llnxley's  teaching,  and  we  may  gain 
some  glimpse  into  the  true  attitude  of 
Christian  faith  towards  the  spirit  of 
modern  science.  Mr.  Huxley  states  bis 
own  view  very  clearly.  All  knowledge, 
he  says,  ia  of  one  sort,  proceeding  from 
the  observation  of  natural  facta  to  a  study 
of  their  order,  and  breaking  into  what 
be  calls  religion  at  the  point  wherever 
(for  the  time,  that  is)  the  effort  of  the 
mind  to  pass  the  bounds  set  to  natural 
knowledge  fails : 

"I  cannot  but  think  that  the  foundations 
of  all  natural  knowledge  were  laid  when  the 
reason  of  man  first  came  face  to  face  with  the 
facta  of  nature ;  when  the  sBv^e  first  learned 
that  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  fewer  than 
those  of  both ;  that  it  is  shorter  to  cross  a 
stream  than  to  head  it;  that  a  stone  stops 
where  it  is  unless  it  be  moved,  and  that  it 
drops  from  the  hand  which  lets  it  go;  that 
light  and  heat  come  and  go  with  the  sun,;  that 
sticks  bum  away  in  a  fire;  that  plants  and 
animals  grow  and  die ;  that  if  be  struck  his 
fellow -savage  a  blow  he  would  make  him 
an^ry,  and  perhaps  get  a  blow  in  return, 
while,  if  he  offered  him  a  fruit,  he  would 
please  him,  and  perhaps  receive  a  fish  in  ex- 
change. When  men  had  acquired  this  much 
knowledge,  the  outlines,  rude  though  they 
were,  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chem- 
istry, of  biology,  of  moral,  econ<Hnicalj  and 
political  scienoe,  were  sketched.    Nor  did  the 
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germ  of  religion  fail  when  science  began  to 
bud  To  use  words  which,  though  new,  are 
yet  three  thousand  years  old : 

*  .  .  .  When  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the 
moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart.* 

But  if  the  half  savage  Greek  could  share  our 
feelings  thus  far,  it  is  irrational  to  doubt  that 
he  went  further,  to  find,  as  we  do,  that  upon 
that  brief  gladness  there  follows  a  certain 
sorrow,  the  little  light  of  awakened  human 
intelligence  shines  so  mere  a  spark  amidst  the 
abyss  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable ;  seems 
so  insufficient  to  do  more  than  illuminate  the 
imperfections  that  cannot  be  remedied,  the 
aspirations  that  cannot  be  realized,  of  man^s 
own  nature.  But  in  this  sadness,  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  limitation  of  man,  this  sense 
of  an  open  secret  which  he  cannot  pene- 
trate, lies  the  essence  of  all  religion ;  and  the 
attempt  to  embody  it  in  the  forms  furnished 
by  the  intellect  is  the  origin  of  all  theology." 

Here  then  we  have  the  strongest  pos- 
sible contrast  of  methods.  The  histori- 
cal student  of  Christ's  life,  entering  on 
his  work,  as  he  tells  us,  without  having 
formed  any  clear  conception  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  subject  he  was  to  study, 
cannot  avoid  seeing  the  assumption  of 
an  amazing  legislative  authority  over  the 
most  secret  attitudes  of  the  wills  and 
affections  of  men,  enforced  either  by  no 
visible  pow^r  at  all,  or  by  no  visible 
power  that  the  modern  scientific  man 
will  admit ;  embodied  in  no  written  code, 
and  proceeding  from  lips  which  had 
scarcely  uttered  the  new  law  when  they 
were  closed  in  death ;  yet  be  sees  that 
this  legislative  authority  was  not  nomi- 
nal, but  real — that  it  spread  from  con- 
science to  conscience  and  heart  to 
heart,  till  it  undermined  the  Roman 
power,  founded  institutions  which  all 
over  the  West  are  potent  still,  and 
changed  the  secret  motives  and  the  spir- 
itual beliefs  even  more  than  the  outward 
actions  of  those  on  whom  it  laid  its 
grasp.  The  scientific  student,  on  the 
other  hand,  tells  us  that  doubt — the  re- 
jection of  this  sort  of  authority — is  in 
all  cases,  and  every  department  of  life, 
"the  highest  of  duties;"  the  keenest 
skepticism  the  highest  of  virtues ;  that 
moral  knowledge,  like  all  other,  is  the 
product  of  a  careful  study  of  the  conse- 


quences of  different  kinds  of  conduct ; 
and  that  religious  knowledge^  properly 
so  called,  does  not  exist  at  all,  religion 
being  properly  only  a  tone  of  feeling — 
a  name  for  the  humility  which  wise  men 
feel  toward  the  Unknown  and  Unknow- 
able. 

The  contrast  seems  to  us  as  instructive 
as  it  is  strongly  marked:  science  re- 
proaching history  with  being  founded  on 
a  tissue  of  fable ;  history  ignoring  sci- 
ence through  the  necessity  which  obliges 
it  to  follow  those  great  streams  of  or- 
ganizing and  constitutive  social  princi- 
ples which  always  originate  in  sources 
above  the  analysis  of  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding. Irrofessor  Huxley  is  com- 
mitting the  very  same  mistake,  on  be- 
half of  the  scientific  principle,  which 
Christians  of  all  creeds,  but  most  of  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  com- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  theological  prin- 
ciple. Recognizing  the  inherent  divmity 
of  the  revelation  which  at  once  humili- 
ates and  elevates,  refines  and  enlarges, 
saddens  and  rejoices,  the  heart  of  man. 
Christian  theology  has  always  been  in 
danger  of  annexing  to  its  province  those 
accidentally  connected  fields  of  thought, 
by  the  aid  of  which  its  truths  have  been 
expressed  and  illustrated.  As  lawyers 
assume  that  a  grant  of  land  includes  a 
grant  of  all  the  tower  of  space  above  it 
up  to  the  very  zenith,  so  theologians  have 
assumed  that  the  breadth  of  heaven 
measured  by  a  divine  revelation  must 
carry  with  it  all  the  depths  beneath, 
down  to  the  very  earth  illumined  by  its 
light.  And  the  Roman  Church  has  gone 
further  still,  and  maintained,  with  Dr. 
Newman,  a  principle  of  development 
which  claims  "preservative  additions," 
as  bulwarks  of  tne  ground  already  won, 
until,  as  in  our  Indian  Empire,  State  af- 
ter State  is  annexed,  to  insure  the  safety 
of  what  had  been  annexed  before ;  ana 
the  theological  principle  has  exiled  every 
other  from  the  realm  of  human  nat^ire. 
The  blunder  which  theologians  have  thus 
made,  the  men  of  science  are  now  re- 
torting upon  them.  They  have  estab- 
lished their  principles  firmly  on  the  earth, 
and  are  now  proceeding  to  push  them 
up  to  the  highest  heavens,  branding 
everything  as  unknown  and  iinkno wable 
which  they  cannot  make  known  by  their 
own  method.  Instead  of  "  preservative 
additions,"  these  thinkers  really  ask  for 
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"  preservative  subtractions" — negations, 
that  is,  of  every  other  principle  of  knowl- 
edge— in  order  that  science  may  be  left 
alone  in  the  field,  with  a  desert  spread- 
ing around  it  on  every  border.  Yet  how 
would  Professor  Huxley  propose  to  estab- 
lish, on  the  scientific  method,  the  "  knowl- 
edge" that  purity  of  heart  is  one  of 
the  highest  of  virtues  ?  Would  he  make 
his  savage  "try"  both  alternatives,  and 
embrace  that  which  he  found  to  be,  "  by 
verification,"  the  most  successful  as  a 
principle  of  living?  How  would  he 
propose  to  make  it  clear  even  that  the 
love  of  pure  scientific  knowledge,  on 
which  he  is  so  wisely  eloquent,  is  one  of 
the  nobler  principles  in  the  human  heart, 
and  infinitely  more  worthy,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  than  that  love  of  the  mere  utili- 
tarian results  of  knowledge  —  of ,  such 
useful "  toys"  as  the  pump  and  the  steam- 
engine — with  which  he  complains  of  its 
being  confounded  ?  We  suspect  that  in 
answer  to  either  question  he  would  be 
compelled  to  say  that  the  intrinsic  nobil- 
ity of  purity  of  heart,  and  of  disinter- 
ested intellectual  passion,  as  of  all  other 
noble  principles,  is  appreciated  as  soon 
as  distinctly  felt ;  that  a  mind  higher 
than  our  own  in  these  respects  no  sooner 
stirs  us  than  we  recognize  its  rank,  nay, 
much  as  he  dislikes  the  word,  acknowl- 
edge its  authority.  His  highest  of  vir- 
tues, "  doubt,"  would,  if  applied  to  all 
departments  of  life,  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual as  well  as  intellectual,  soon  do 
more  to  render  the  world  uninhabitable 
than  science  can  ever  do  to  populate  it. 
Imagine  the  child  doubting  whether  it 
ought  to  trust,  and  the  woman  whether 
she  onght  to  love,  till  scientific  habits  of 
mind  had  verified  the  credentials  of  the 
mother  or  the  brother ;  imagine  love  ex- 
actly measured  out  in  proportion  to  hu- 
man deserts;  imagine  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  character  repelled  on  the  very 
highest  scientific  principles  till  some  so- 
cial anthropometer  had  been  applied  to 
it  to  verify  its  efliciency ;  imagine  estab- 
lishing scientifically  that  loving  resigna- 
tion is  a  better  state  of  mind  than  stoical 
endurance,  and  gratitude  than  proud 
aversion  to  receive  the  favors  of  others ; 
in  short,  imagine  any  condition  of  soci- 
ety in  which  the  mysterious  and  instan- 
taneous authority  of  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities  should  be  undermined,  and  a  I 
scientific  doubt,  demanding  demonstra-  i 


tion  that  they  were  good,  instead  of 
freely  acknowledging  uieir  influence,  in 
its  place,  and  you  imagine  an  anarchy 
that  no  conceivable  familiarity  with  the 
order  of  nature  could  convert  into  or- 
ganization and  harmony.  But  once  grant 
the  principle  of  the  spiritual  authority 
of  character,  and  you  grant  in  effect  the 
rule  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can 
teach  US' that  one  spirit  is  lower  than 
another  spirit ;  that  a  spirit  of  which  we 
have  made  no  trials  which  scientifically 
we  could  neither  approve  nor  condemn, 
and  which  is  soliciting  us  to  make  trial 
of  it,  is  beneath  and  not  above  us ;  that 
another  spirit,  equally  untried  as  yet,  is 
above  ana  not  beneath  us ;  which  alone, 
in  short,  can  lead  our  steps  aright  in  the 
thicket  of  spiritual  influences  which  make 
up  human  life. 

But,  once  granting  that  there  is  this 
distinct  source  of  knowledge  —  for 
knowledge  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  if 
knowledge  at  all,  it  undoubtedly  is  — 
and  we  have  a  clew  by  which  to  settle 
the  true  relation  of  theology  to  science. 
As  this  sort  of  knowledge,  by  its  very 
nature  and  essence,  comes  down  upon  us 
from  above,  and  convinces  us  of  the  ex- 
istence of  something  higher  than  our- 
selves, which  has  a  natural  authority 
over  us,  we  may  trust  those  who  tell  us 
of  such  knowledge  as  having  entered 
their  own  minds,  to  give  us  its  upward 
history  as  we  may  call  it — to  show  us 
whence  it  descended  upon  them,  and 
what  was  the  precise  spintual  conviction 
which  it  brought.  Thus  we  may  trust 
profoundly  the  genuineness  of  such  a 
testimony  as  Peter's :  "  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life  " — for  what  did  it  mean,  ex- 
cept the  most  sincere,  specific,  and  defi- 
nite piece  of  testimony  of  which  perhaps 
the  human  mind  is  capable,  that  from  a 
certain  source  new  moral  life  had  been 
flowing  in  full  streams  into  Peter's  own 
mind,  and  that  he  knew  and  recognized 
that  source?  So  too,  with  still  more 
profound  conviction,  we  may  accept  that 
higher  testimony  which  said,  "  The  Son 
can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he 
seeth  the  Father  do ;"  "  I  am  not  alone, 
for  the  Father  is  with  me ;"  "  All  things 
are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and 
no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
nor  any  man  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  shall  reveal 
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him ;"  and  which,  in  sayings  far  too  nu- 
merous to  quote,  ascribed  to  the  eternal 
union  with  the  Father  all  those  deeds 
and  words  which  men  wilfully  call  so 
"  original,"  but  the  true  power  of  which, 
according  to  our  Lord's  own  mind,  lies 
precisely  in  their  not  being  original,  but 
derivative,  the  faithful  reflection  of  eter- 
nal filial  love.  We  take  it  that  on  no 
point  is  the  mind  of  man  capable  of  more 
accurate  testimony  than  of  the  origin  of 
its  own  higher  life.  The  moment,  and 
the  source,  whether  human  or  divine, 
whence  a  new  and  higher  influence  has 
descended  upon  us,  are  always  memo- 
rable, and  almost  always  of  that  precise 
and  distinctly  outlined  character,  that, 
however  inward,  is  properly  historic. 
That  this  is  so,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
causes  of  that  mischievous  and  exacting 
demand  for  a  datable  "conversion" 
with  which  some  theologies  pester  their 
disciples.  It  is  true,  however,  that  every 
new  and  great  influence  from  above  us, 
whether  it  dates  itself  accurately  in  time 
or  not,  and  whether  it  is  of  that  peculiar 
and  sometimes  morbid  kind  known  popu- 
larly as  "  conversion  "  or  not,  does  bnng 
with  it  the  distinctest  knowledge  as  to 
its  mode  and  source.  But  though  the 
upward  history,  as  we  may  call  it,  of 
genuine  spiritual  influence,  human  or  di- 
vine, is  almost  always  authentic,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary,  or  even  true,  that 
the  downward  history  of  revelation,  the 
history  of  its  actual  conquests  and  hu- 
man successes,  should  include  only  the 
history  of  authentic  divine  influence, 
and  of  its  legitimate  victories.  The  dif- 
ference between  scientific  knowledge  and 
this  kind  of  spiritual  knowledge,  which 
is  of  tho  essence  of  revelation,  is,  that 
in  the  former  there  is  always  the  strict- 
est possible  equivalence  between  these 
premises  and  the  conclusion  into  which 
they  are  "  developed ;"  in  the  latter,  as 
with  all  practical  moral  influences,  the 
actual  development  is  apt  to  be  very 
much  wider  indeed  than  is  warranted  by 
the  principle  from  which  it  springs.  The 
early  Church,  from  its  knowledge  of 
God,  got  a  great  deal  of  practical  human 
authority  in  other  matters  which  was 
often  wisely  and  often  unwisely  used. 
It  became  an  authority  in  all  matters  of 
philosophy  and  law,  and  annexed,  as  we 
have  said,  province  after  province  of 
human  life  and  thought  to  the  field  over 


which  it  claimed  authority,  till  scarcely 
any  was  left  out  of  the  reach  of  its  lat- 
eral extension.  Yet  a  great  deal  of  this 
lateral  extension  was  of  course  illegiti- 
mate. We  have  not  yet  nearly  got  rid 
of  the  pernicious  eflects  of  the  assump- 
tion of  revelation  to  decide  questions  of 
history,  science,  and  general  expediency. 
The  downward  growth  of  revelation  is 
a  history  of  graftings  of  new  principles 
upon  the  spiritual  and  moral  authority 
of  a  revelation  which  simply  claims  to 
link  us  to  God  through  him  who  had 
lived  both  an  eternal  life  with  God,  and 
in  human  history  also.  Revelation  is  an 
organizing  force,  and,  as  such,  assimilates 
plenty  of  temporary  material.  All  reve- 
lation, all  downward-streaming  light,  in 
passing  through  stratum  after  stratum 
of  our  thick  human  atmosphere,  falls 
upon,  and  touches  with  its  own  beauty, 
human  means  and  instruments  and  tem- 
porary expedients  of  human  energy,  use- 
ful for  a  time  perhaps,  but  not  useful  for 
eternity ;  and  many  dreams,  fictions,  and 
errors  which  are  not  useful  in  themselves 
even  for  a  time,  but  only  seem  to  become 
so  when  they  catch  the  gleam  of  a  di- 
vine influence;  and,  lastly,  earnest  hu- 
man thoughts,  whether  wholly  or  only 
partially  true,  which  revelation  has  kin- 
dled and  illuminated,  but  with  which  it 
is  not  to  be  identified.  When  we  come 
to  compare  the  scientific  principle  of 
thought,  therefore,  with  the  theological, 
or  unveiling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  men, 
we  find  the  two  absolutely  in  difierent 
iplanes,  and  unable,  properly  compared, 
to  clash  with  each  other.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
temporary  materials  which  the  theologi- 
cal principle  has  frequently  embodied, 
and  for  a  time  successfully  embodied, 
with  itself,  by  virtue  of  the  great  pres- 
tige of  its  spiritual  authority.  The  sci- 
entific principle  has  most  useful  work  to 
do  in  disentangling  again  from  revela- 
tion elements  which  have  been  imported 
into  it  without  really  belonging  to  it,  and 
reclaiming  them  for  their  own  proper 
province.  Only,  in  attempting  this,  sci- 
ence, as  we  have  said,  is  under  a  great 
temptation  to  mistake  what  it  can  do 
more  fatally  than  theology  has  ever  mis- 
taken what  it  could  do.  Instead  of  an- 
nexing to  its  own  fields  those  border- 
lands of  thought  over  which  it  neither 
has  nor  pretends  to  have  any  right,  it 
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lays  them  waste,  for  every  one  who  will 
trQBt  it,  by  tbe  bare  assertion  that  there 
exists  no  knowledge  but  the  scientitic, 
and  that  all  which  claims  to  be  knowl- 
edge DOt  scientific  in  its  basis,  is  spurious 
fable.  As  the  audior  of  £cce  Satno, 
with  his  usual  wise  moderation,  well 
says  : 

"  To  assist  us  in  UTanging  the  physioiLl 
conditions  of  our  well-being  another  mighty 
revelation  has  been  made  to  ua,  for  the  inost 
part  in  tbeso  latter  ages.    Wa  live  under  ilic 
bleEsed  light  of  science,  a  light  yet  far  front 
its  meridian  and  dispersing  erery  day  Homt 
noxious  Buperstition,  some  cowawice  of  ilio 
human  spirit    These  two  revelations  ainad 
side  by  side.    Ijie  points  in  which  they  liavi: 
been  supposed  to  come  into  collision  do  mt 
belong  to  our  present  subject;  they  concini  ■ 
the  theology  and  not  the  morality  of  tin:  < 
Christian    Church.     The   moral    reveliiliin  j 
which  we  have  been  considering  has  ni;vi'}'  ; 
been  supposed  to  jar  vrith  science.      Botli  .ire  : 
true  and  both  are  essential  to  human  hcii-  j 
■  piness.     It  may  be  that  since  the  methotU  of  i 
science  were  reformed  and  its  steady  pni!;-  | 
ress  began,  it  has  been  less  exposed  to  crrnr  i 
and  perversion  than   Christianity,  and,  ;is  it 
is  peculiarly  the  treasure  belonging    lo  "llic 
present  age,  it  becomes  us  to  guard  it  Mjtli 
peculiar  jealousy,  to  press  its  daims,  anil  u, 
treat  those  who,  content  with  ChristiaTiily, 
disregard  science,  as  Christ  treated  the  ene- 
mies of  light,    'those  that  took  away  the 
keys  of  knowledge,'    in  bis  day.     Assut'cilly 
they  are  graceless  zealots  who  quote  Mijsts 
against  tbe  expounders  of  a  wisdom  wIjli  h 
UoscB  desired  in  vain,  because  it  was  resenctl 
for  a  fcr  later  generation,  for  these  modern 
men,  to  whom   we  ma;  with  accurate  lr':ib 
apply  Christ's  words  and  say  that  the  I<  :i~t 
among  them  is  greater  than  Moses.    On  [l!< 
other  hand,  the  Christian  morality,  if  smjii 
what  less  safe  and  exempt  from   pervoji'luri 
than  science,  is   more  directly  and  vit^ill\' 
beneficial  to  mankind.    The  scientific  litv:  i.-i 
less  noble  than  the  Christian ;  it  is  bettei-,  -.ij 
to  speak,  to  be  a  citizen  inthcNew  Jerus;ilt>:ii 
than  in  the  New  Athens  ;  it  is  better,  stiii  Iv 
to  find  everywhere  a  brother  and  friend,  lik" 
the  Christian,  than,  like  the  philosaphei.  t<> 
'  disregard  your  relative  and  friend  so  '\m-\- ' 
pletely  as  to  be  ignorant  not  only  how    he 
gets  on,  but  almost  whether  he  is  a  huninn 
being  or  aomc  other  sort  of  creature.'" 

It  will  be  replied,  however,  that  if  it 
is  legitimate  for  science  to  disentangle 
from  the  field  of  theology  all  that  is  not 
a  link  in  the  direct  chain  of  spiritual 
infinence  which  nnites  God  with  tlip 
lowest  being  capable  of  recognizing  his 
will  and  love,  it  is  legitimate  for-  it  to 
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disentangle  all  miracle  properly  so  called, 
and  BO  to  leave  the  gospel  a  mere  fine 
network  of  religious  thought,  interrupted 
all  over  by  solid  blocks  of  falsehood,  tbe 
conspicuous  error  of  which  throws  a 
whole  world  of  doubt  even  over  the 
divine  lineage  of  its  spiritual  truth.  Bnt 
the  true  answer  is,  that  though  it  ia 
perfectly  right  to  demand  more  evidence, 
and  a  totally  different  kind  of  evidence, 
for  a  spiritual  revelation  when  it  is  mixed 
up  with  physical  facts  on  which  science 
throws  d<:)ubt,  than  for  a  purely  spiritual 
revelation,  yet  that  if  such  facts,  by  their 
very  esBence,  do  convey  a  new  spiritual 
teaching  to  the  mind,  and  if  the  spedal 
evidence  which  we  have  a  right  to  re- 
quire is  forthcoming,  the  stnentific  im- 
probability attaching  to  them  may  weigh 
as  nothing  in  the  balance.  Ko  doubt, 
such  scientific  improbability  ought  to  be 
clearly  sot  forth  and  weighed  ;  no  doubt, 
it  has  a  distinct  right  to  be  heard.  Bat 
science  never  teaches  us  anything  but 
a  method,  and  does  not  pretend  to  say 
how  that  method  may  not  or  must  not 
be  modified,  under  the  infiaence  of  new 
and  rare  causes  or  conditions.  K'ow  one 
part  of  the  purely  spiritual  lesson  which 
revelation  teaches  us,  and  teaches  us  by 
tbe  higher  method  of  divine  impression 
from  above,  rather  than  by  generalized 
experience,  is  the  strict  subordination  of 
nature  and  natural  laws  to  the  spiritual 
purposes  of  God.  Time,  nature,  and  what 
we  call  accident,  it  asserts,  are  but  di- 
vine influences,  for  the  outcome  of  which 
we  ought  to  be  as  ready  prepared  as  for 
tbe  gifts  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  itself.  "Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I 
say  ? — Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ; 
but  for  this  cause  came  J  to  this  hour  : 
Father,  glorify  thy  name,"  is  a  spiritual, 
almost  &  purely  spiritual  lesson;  and  yet 
what  it  teaches  is  that  the  ordinary  suo- 
cession  of  the  seasons,  the  whole  pro- 
cedure of  nature  is  subordinate  to  the 
divine  ptirposea  of  God ;  that 

"The  slow  sweet  hours  which  bring  us  aU 

things  good ; 
The  slow  sad  hotirs  which  bring  ua  all 

things  ill. 
And  all  good  things  from  evil," 

are  not  independent  of,  but  only  the 
ministers  of  a  divine  love.  Indeed, 
science  itself  teaches  us  something  an- 
alogous, in  showing   how  the  higher 
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natural  laws  ovorrnle  the  lower — cheiii 
ical  overbearing  mechanical,  vital  chem 
ical,  and  finally  moral  and  epiritaal  la^va 
overbearing  even  vital  laws,  and  tlie 
free  will  of  man  modifying  all  Heiii^o 
revelation,  in  asserting  the  direct  di?- 

[lendence  of  what  are  called  physin^il 
Bws  on  the  higher  pnrpoees  of  Goil, 
and  eshibiting  those  purposes  as  shin 
ing  through  t£em  here  and  there  so  ns 
to  transfigure  them  directly  with  its 
light,  is  keeping  strictly  within  hn 
sphere,  though  also  touching  a  worlJ 
in  which  it  becoraea  properly  and  foir- 
ly  exposed  to  the  direct  criticiems  of 
science,  and  where,  therefore,  other  and 
strong  evidence  betides  the  intrioBio 
spiritual  evidence  of  the  truth  that  is 
conveyed,  must  and  ought  to  be  di'- 
manded.  But  if  this  evidence  ia  fortii- 
coming — and,  as  to  the  great  oentnil 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  at  least,  ii. 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of 
stronger  historical  evidence  than  is  nl- 1 
forded,  not  only  by  Peter  and  Paul, ' 
bnt  by  the  joyful  reanimation  of  larf:;^ 
numbers  of  dispirited  and  ignorant  dic- 
dples — a  re&nimation  which  led  them 
to  cast  away  life,  and  many  things  dear- 
er than  life,  in  preaching  the  new  gospel 
— science  has  no  right  whatever  to  con- 
tradict the  facts  simply  because  she  can, 
on  her  own  empirical  data,  show  an  an- 
tecedent improbability  about  them.  Wu 
do  not  deny  the  right  of  science  to  dis- 1 
cuss  the  subject  of  miracle.  Nay,  wf 
are  disposed  to  suspect  that  as  the  con- 
nection between  the  spiritual  and  phys-i- ' 
cal  life  of  man  is  more  closely  studied,  i 
phenomena,  not  perhaps  explaming,  but 
nevertheless /wovin^,  a  remarkable  con- ' 
trol  exerted  by  the  former  over  the  lat- ' 
tcr,  such  as  all  ^eat  religious  move- 
ments (the  Jansenist,  for  instance)  havG 
exhibited    in    some    small    (and    oftoii 

frossly  exaggerated)  degree,  may  ^t? ! 
iscovered,  which  will  render  the  gre;it , 
miracles  of  the  gospel  somcwliat  leas  ek-  ' 
tonnding  to  the  scientific  imagination, 
by  showing  that  miracle,  or  the  histoii- 
cally  supernatural,  has  some  definite  pro 
portion  to  the  relative  development  of 
the  spiritually  supernatural — that  is,  lo 
the  conscious  subjectton  of  the  human  ' 
soul  to  God.  Bnt  whether  this  be  bo  or  -, 
not — and  we  speak  of  it  only  as  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  the  teaching  of  many  re- 
markable periods  in  history,  and  as  at  I 


'  least  quite  consistent  with  all  we  know 
of  science — there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  pfayeically  supernatural  in  the 
gospel  has  indefinitely  Btrengthencd  the 
spiritual  faith  that  nature,  with  all  its 
'  monotony,  is  only  the  instrument  of 
I  God's  spiritual  parpOEea  ;  and  thiB  phys- 
ical BupematuraliBm  has  therefore  a 
good  title  to  be  included  as  of  the  es- 
sence of  revelation,  if  adequately  sup- 
ported by  historical  testimony.  The 
author  of  ifcce  Homo  adds  another 
effective  touch  to  this  consideration, 
though  it  is  one  which  we  can  only 
use  Bubordinately,  when  the  main  ques- 
tion of  the  vahdity  of  the  physically 
supernatural  has  been  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  He  remarks  very  finely  on 
the  wonderfiil impression  produced  upon 
those  who  conceded  supernatural  pow- 
er to  Christ,  by  the  extraordinary  tem- 
perance and  B elf-imposed  limitations  ob- 
served in  its  use : 

"This  temperance  in  the  use  of  supernat- 
ural power  ia  the  masterpiece  of  Christ  It 
is  a  moral  miracle  superinduced  upon  a  phys- 
ical one.  This  repose  in  greatness  makes 
him  surely  the  most  sublime  image  over  of- 
fered to  the  humim  imagination,  aud  it  is 
precisely  this  b'ait  which  gave  him  his  im- 
mense and  immediate  ascendency  over  men. 
If  the  question  be  put — Why  was  Christ  so 
Buccessful  f — why  did  men  gather  round  him 
at  his  call,  form  themselves  into  a  new  so- 
ciety, according  to  his  wish,  and  accept  him 
with  unbounded  devotion  as  their  legislator 
and  judge?  some  will  answer,  'Because  of 
the  miracles  which  attested  his  divine  char- 
acter ;'  others,  '  Because  of  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  divinity  of  the  great  law  of  love 
which  he  propounded.'  But  miracles,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  not  by  themselves  this  per- 
suasive power.  That  a  man  possesses  a 
strange  power  which  I  cannot  understand  is 
no'reaaon  why  I  should  receive  his  words  as 
divine  oracles  of  truth.  Tbo  powerful  man  is 
not  of  necessity  also  wise ;  his  power  may 
terrify,  but  not  Convince.  On  the  other  hand 
the  law  of  love,  however  divine,  was  but  a 
precept.  Undoubtedly  it  deserved  that  tnen 
should  accept  it  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but 
men  are  not  commonly  so  eager  to  receive  the 
words  of  wise  men  nor  so  unbounded  in  their 
gratitude  to  them.  It  was  neither  for  his 
miracles  nor  for  the  beauty  of  his  doctrine  that 
Christ  was  worshipped.  Nor  was  it  for  his 
winning  personal  character,  nor  for  the  per- 
secutions he  endured,  nor  for  his  martyrdom. 
It  was  for  the  inimitable  unity  which  all 
these  things  made  when  taken  together.  In 
other  words,  it  was  for  this,  that  he  whose 
power  and  greatness  as  shown  in  his  miracles 
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^t't  "^'^'■'^■''elining,  denied  himself  the  use 
or  hi3  power,  treated  it  as  a  slight  thing, 
wMked  amonR  men  as  though  he  were  one  of 
them,  reHeved  them  in  dialreaa,  Uught  them 
to  |ovc  each  other,  bore  with  undisturbed 
patience  a  perpetual  hailstorm  of  calumny  ; 
*nd  when  his  enemies  grew  fiercer,  continued 
still  to  endure  their  attacks  in  silence,  until, 
petrified  and  hewildered  with  astonishment, 
men  saw  him  arrested  and  put  to  death  with 
torture,  refnaing  steadfastly  to  uae  in  his  own 
behalf  the  power  he  conceived  he  held  for  the 
beneBt  of  others.  It  was  the  combination  of 
groatnesa  and  self-  sacrifice  which  won  their 
hearts,  the  mighty  powers  held  under  a 
mighty  control,  the  unspeakable  condescen- 
sion, the  Craaa  of  ChrUt.  By  this,  and  by 
nothing  else,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Paul  was 
kindled.  The  statement  rests  on  no  hypoth- 
esis or  conjecture:  hia  Epistles  bear  testi- 
mony to  it  throughout  The  trait  in  Christ 
which  filled  his  whole  mind  was  hia  conde- 
scension. The  charm  of  that  condescension 
lay  in  iU  being  voluntary.  The  cross  of 
Christ,  of  which  Paul  so  often  speaks  as  the 
only  tiling  he  found  worth  glorying  in,  as 
that  in  comparison  with  which  «vory  thing 
in  the  world  was  as  Aung,  was  the  voluntary 
submissirin  to  death  of  one  who  had  the 
power  to  escape  death  ;  this  he  aays  in  ex- 
press words.  And  what  Paul  constantly  re- 
peats in  impassioned  language,  the  other 
apostles  echo.  Christ's  voluntary  surrender 
of  power  is  their  favorite  subject,  the  humil- 
iation implied  in  hia  whole  life  and  crowned 
by  his  death." 

Wo  may  say,  then,  in  summing  up 
this  part  of  our  subject,  that  the  skep- 
ticisiti  of  science  is  best  met  by  first 
putling  in  the  clearest  possible  light 
the  imperious  claims  of  Christ  to  legis- 
late for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the  mar- 
vellous coucession  of  those  claims 
through  centuries— a  concession  infin- 
itely more  marvellous  to  any  one  who 
thinks  that  the  miracles  (which  alone 
could  have  saved  the  three  years'  teach- 
ing of  a  Galilean  peasant  from  oblivion) 
were  illusions  ;  and  pointing  out  that 
such  authoritative  legislation  would  have 
been  simply  impossible  if  there  were  no 
«>urce  of  knowledge  but  scientific  indue 
tion-if  there  were  not  also  a  natural 
and  instantaneous  source  of  moral  au- 
thonty  communicated  by  the  mp™ 
touch  of  a  higher  character  to  a  lower 
iNatural  science  and  revelation  are  thus 

one  dealing  with  principles  that  are  ei- 
actly  equivalent,  neither  more  nor  le", 
to  the  phenomena  which  they  explain  • 


the  other  with  the  relation  of  lower  to 
higher  natures,  and  the  tracking  of  spir- 
itual light  from  below  to  Its  source 
above.  Again,  the  natural  meeting 
ground  of  science  and  revelation  is  on 
the  question  of  physical  supernatural- 
ism,  where  both  have  a  claim  to  be 
heard — science,  because  it  has  studied 
the  ordinary  laws  of  such  phenomena — 
revelation,  because  it  claims  to  show,  by 
the  special  modification  of  those  ordinary 
laws  under  the  influence  of  a  reveal- 
j  ed   divine  will,  the   spiritual    purpose 

■  which  penetrates  to  the  very  bottom 
even  of  the  physical  continuity  of  nature 

i'  and  redeems  it  from  appearing  a  dead, 

■  purposeless  monotony.     Finally,  in  the 

I  Bubfime  temperance  and  moderation  of 
'  our  Lord's  use  of  the  supernatural, 
j  revelation  gives  a  glimpse  not  only  of 
the  absolute  subordination  of  nature  to 
divine  purpose,  but  of  the  reasons  why 
that  subordination  is  so  little  obtruded 
',  upon  us ;  why  it  is  hidden  from  sight 
'though  visible  to  faith;  why  the  sun 
I  shines  and  the  rain  fells  alike  for  the 
!just  and  the  unjust;  why  the  physical 
order  of  nature  is  so  subtly  and  indi- 
rectly subordinated  to  the  spiritual  or- 
der, instead  of  being  made  its  more 
direct  and  visible  expression.  Temper- 
ance in  the  divine  use  of  the  supernatn- 
ral  is  essential  to  the  culture  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  supernatural  will  in 
man.  Unless  the  Omnipotent  kcpt_  the 
play  of  his  spiritual  judgments  partially 
veiled  behind  the  constancy  of  natural 
laws,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  room 
for  the  moral  growth  and  discipbne  ot  a 
finite  free  will.  The  spectacle  ot  love 
lauinq  aside  power  for  the  sake  of  man, 
is  the  highest  revelation  of  the  super- 
natural ;  and  Christ,  therefore,  exhibited 
the  supernatural  power  chiefly  to  show 
us  the  higher  supernatural  spirit  in- 
volved in  laying  it  down. 

With  the  skepticism  of  science,  as  we 
have  seen,  our  author  deals  rather  indi- 
rectly than  directly.  Nor  indeed  does 
he  address  himself  with  absolute  direct- 
ness to  the  skepticism  of  seoulari3m-;-a 
species  of  skepticism  which  is  not  stncf 
ly  skepticism  at  all,  but  rather  mdiffer- 
eiice  to  a  faith,  which,  in  our  own  day, 
seems  to  have  so  little  to  say  to  the  mo« 
urgent  wants  of  the  laboring  class 
though  he  deals  with  the  secular,  be- 
nevolent, and  phUanthropio  aapecta  oi 
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Christ's  own  purposes  voluminously  and 
thoughtfully.  It  seems  strange  that  a 
faith,  which  was  originally  addressed 
immediately  to  a  laboring  class,  and 
which  anxiously  sought  out  not  mere- 
ly the  poor  and  miserable,  but  those 
criminal  and  dissolute  cl&sses  who  usual- 
ly hem  in  the  poor  so  closely,  should 
now  have  lost  hold,  nominally  at  least, 
more  completely  on  the  highest  ranks  of 
manual  labor,  than  on  the  comfortable 
middle  class,  and  the  luxurious  aristo- 
cratic class  themselves.  Yet  what  the 
laboring  class  values  more,  and  shows 
that  it  values  more  than  any  other  liv- 
ing principle,  is  the  organizing  power 
which  creates  and  holds  together  a 
society  in  practical  unity ;  and  if  the 
Christian  faith  certainly  generated  any 
power  at  all,  it  was,  as  our  author  clear- 
ly points  out,  such  an  organizing  power. 
If  it  developed  one  vital  principle  more 
than  another,  it  was  the  capacity  to  in- 
spire that  value  and  respect  for  human- 
ity as  such,  which  has  always  been  the 
principal  craving  of  the  poorest  class,  as 
the  condition  of  its  crystallization  into 
an  orderly  society.  Our  author's  essay 
is  one  long  dissertation  on  the  claim  of 
Christ's  legislation  to  inspire  more  than 
respect,  "  enthusiasm,"  for  man  as  man 
— to  sow  in  the  heart  what  our  author 
calls  "  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  " — 
which  bids  us  regard  even  the  meanest 
as  capable  of  possessing  the  mind  of 
Christ  himself.  Here  one  would  sup- 
pose is  the  very  essence  of  a  faith  that 
could  fascinate  the  heart  of  physical  toil, 
and  fit  it  for  social  unity  and  dignity. 
Our  author  says  of  Christ : 

"He  associated  by  preference  with  these 
meanest  of  the  race ;  no  contempt  for  them 
did  he  ever  express ;  no  suspicion  that  they 
might  be  less  dear  than  the  best  and  wisest 
to  the  common  Father ;  no  doubt  that  they 
were  naturally  capable  of  rising  to  a  moral  ele- 
vation like  his  own.  . .  .  We  have  here  the  very 
kernel  of  the  Christian  moral  scheme.  We 
have  distinctly  before  us  the  end  Christ  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  the  means  he  considered 
adequate  to  the  attainment  of  it.  His  object 
was,  instead  of  drawing  up,  after  the  example 
of  previous  legislators,  a  list  of  actions  pre- 
scribed, allowed,  and  prohibited,  to  give  his 
disciples  a  universal  test  by  which  they  might 
discover  what  it  was  right  and  what  it  was 
wrong  to  do.  Now,  as  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering what  is  right  arises  commonly  from 
the  prevalence  of  self-interest  in  our  minds, 
and  as  we  commonly  behave  rightly  to  any 


one  for  whom  we  feel  affection  or  sympathy, 
Christ  considered  that  he  who  could  feel  sym- 
pathy for  all  would  behave  rightly  to  all.  But 
how  to  give  to  the  meagre  and  narrow  hearts 
of  men  such  enlargement  ?  How  to  make 
them  capable  of  a  universal  sympathy  ? 
Christ  believed  it  possible  to  bind  men  to  their 
kind,  but  on  one  condition — that  they  were 
first  bound  fast  to  himself  He  stood  forth  as 
the  representative  of  men,  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  cause  and  with  the  interests  of 
all  human  beings ;  he  was  destined,  as  he  be- 
gan before  long  obscurely  to  intimate,  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  them.'* 

And  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  an 
expansion  of  this  mode  of  conceiving  the 
aim  of  Christ.  Christ  proposed  to  him- 
self, according  to  our  author,  to  awaken 
a  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  his 
disciples  for  human  nature,  as  represent- 
ed in  himself;  and  farther,  to  organize 
that  enthusiasm  into  the  greatest  and 
most  practical  of  human  institutions,  for 
the  rescue  of  human  beings  from  misery 
as  well  as  from  sin.  And  yet  it  seems 
to  us  precisely  here  that  our  author  may 
most  fail  to  take  hold  of  the  mind  of  the 
great  class  to  which  he  truly  represents 
Christ  as  appealing.  That  they  earnestly 
seek  for  an  organizing  principle  and 
unity  and  self-respect,  and  for  precisely 
every  one  of  those  great  philanthropic 
ends  which  our  author  shows  that  Christ 
holds  out,  is  as  clear  as  that,  as  a  rule, 
their  class — and  the  highest  part  of  their 
class  probably  most  of  all — is  alienated 
from  the  faith  which  could  give  them 
these  great  gifls,  and  look  upon  it  as  a 
dream  of  unpractical  men,  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  steam-engine,  the  railway, 
or  the  electric  telegraph.  Possibly,  in- 
deed, one  reason  for  this  may  be  truly 
given  in  the  following  fine  criticism  : 

"  The  objection  which  practical  men  take  is 
a  very  important  one,  as  the  criticisms  of  such 
men  always  are,  being  founded  commonly 
upon  large  observation  and  not  perverted  by 
theory.  They  say  that  the  love  of  Christ  does 
not  in  practice  produce  the  nobleness  and 
largeness  of  character  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  its  proper  and  natural  result ;  that 
instead  of  inspiring  those  who  feci  it  with 
reverence  and  hope  for  their  kind,  it  makes 
them  exceedingly  narrow  in  their  sympathies, 
disposed  to  deny  and  explain  away  even  the 
most  manifest  virtues  displayed  by  men, 
and  to  despair  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
great  majority  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  that 
instead  of  binding  them  to  their  kind,  it 
divides  them  from  it  by  a  gulf  which  they 
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themselves  proclaim  to  be  impassable  and 
eternal,  and  unites  them  only  in  a  gloomy 
conspiracy  of  misanthropy  with  each  other  ; 
that  it  is  indeed  a  law-making  power,  but  that 
the  laws  it  makes  are  little-minded  and  vexa- 
tious prohibitions  of  things  innocent,  demor- 
alizing restraints  upon  the  freedom  of  joy  and 
the  healthy  instincts  of  nature ;  that  it  favors 
hypocrisy,  moroseness,  and  sometimes  lunacy ; 
that  the  only  vice  it  has  power  to  check  is 
thoughtlessness,  and  its  only  beneficial  effect 
is  that  of  forcing  into  activity,  though  not 
always  into  healthy  activity,  the  &culty  of 
serious  reflection. 

"  This  may  be  a  just  picture  of  a  large  class 
of  religious  'men,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  effects  should  be 
produced  by  a  pure  personal  devotion  to 
Christ.  We  are  to  remember  that  nothuig 
has  been  subjected  to  such  multiform  and 
grotesque  perversion  as  Christianity.  Cer- 
tainly the  direct  love  of  Christ,  as  it  was  felt 
by  his  first  followers,  is  a  rare  thuig  among 
modern  Christians.  His  character  has  been 
so  much  obscured  by  scholasticism,  as  to  have 
lost  in  a  great  measure  its  attractive  power. 
The  prevalent  feeling  towards  him  now  among 
religious  men  is  an  awful  fear  of  his  super- 
natural greatness,  and  a  disposition  to  obey 
his  commands  arising  partly  from  dread  of 
future  punishment  and  hope  of  reward,  and 
partly  from  a  nobler  feeling  of  loyalty,  which, 
however,  is  inspired  rather  by  his  office  than 
his  person.  Beyond  this  we  may  discern  in 
them  an  uneasy  conviction  that  he  requires  a 
more  personal  devotion,  which  leads  to  spas- 
modic efforts  to  kindle  the  feeling  by  means  of 
violent  ruptures  of  panegyric  and  by  repeating 
over  and  getting  by  rote  the  ardent  expres- 
sions of  those  who  really  had  it.  This  is  want- 
ing for  the  most  part  which  Christ  held  to  be 
all  in  all,  spontaneous  warmth,  free  and  gener- 
ous devotion.  That  the  fruits  of  a  Christianity 
so  hollow  should  be  so  poor  and  sickly,  is  not 
surprising." 

Bat  that  is  scarcely  the  whole  truth. 
The  working  classes  of  this  country, 
notwithstanding  all  their  great  qualities, 
especially  notwithstanding  those  almost 
"  ascetic  virtues  "  which  an  eminent 
politician,  whoso  knowledge  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  operatives  is  con- 
siderable, Lord  Houghton,  has  recently 
attributed  to  them,  combine  with  these 
great  qualities  and  ascetic  virtues  a 
certain  hardness  of  grain,  over  which 
the  proposal  to  yield  enthusiastic  love  to 
a  human  being  who  lived  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  and  to  ascribe  to  all  other 
human  beings  the  capacity  for  his  vir- 
tues, would  pass  without  making  any 
impression.     We  do  not  believe  that 


this  proposal  represents  our  author's  true 
theology ;  but  this  is  the  only  point  of 
view  from  which  his  somewhat  defective 
method  enables  him  to  describe  the  great 
motive  power  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
this  preliminary  work.  The  English 
artisan  realizes  Arell — ^no  one  better — that 
forces  of  human  origin,  whether  moral 
or  physical,  are  nothing  in  comparison 
to  those  great  reservoirs  of  natural  and 
spiritual  energy  which  man  is  permitted 
partly  to  use  and  direct,  but  which  he 
cannot  originate.  The  practical  believers 
in  water-power,  steam-power,  gravity, 
and  electricity,  naturally  do  not  feel  in- 
clined in  spiritual  matters  to  attribute 
too  much  importance  to  moral  exercises 
of  their  own  volition.  Hence  the  fas- 
cination for  them  of  the  great  fatalis- 
tic Necessarian,  Calvinistic,  Pantheistic 
faiths — a  fascination  which  all  who  know 
the  artisan  class  will  admit.  The  artisan 
proper  has  as  little  respect  for  enthusi- 
asms of  human  origin,  as  he  has  for  a 
productive  process  which  does  not  seem 
to  avail  itself  of  any  power  greater  than 
manual  labor.  And  it  is  the  great  defect 
of  this  beautiful  essay  as  it  at  present 
stands  that,  while  it  is  one  long  demon- 
stration of  the  claim  of  the  Christian 
revelation  to  awaken  a  new  *'*'  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,"  its  method  does  not  per- 
mit the  author  really  to  trace  the  moral 
power,  on  the  magnitude  of  which  he  is 
commenting,  to  its  true  spring.  Our 
author  professes  to  make  his  book  an  ex- 
amination into  Christ's  aims,  as  prelimi- 
nary/ to  a  discussion  of  his  true  super- 
natural claims.  Now  the  difficulty  of 
such  an  attempt  is,  that  it  seems  to  sepa- 
rate the  aims  from  the  only  rational  jus- 
tification of  these  aims  —  as  if  a  man 
should  inquire  into  the  musical  aims  of  a 
great  vocalist  without  any  discussion  of 
the  musical  capacities  of  his  voice,  or  the 
aims  of  a  great  engineer,  without  men- 
tion of  the  mechanical  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. It  presents  our  Lord  rather  as 
spanning  tne  centuries  with  a  brilliant 
rainbow  of  visionary  hope,  than  as  lay- 
ing  his  foundations  deep  in  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  man.  To  aspire  to  fill  the 
heart  of  men  in  all  ages  with  love  for 
one  who  has  long  passed  from  the  world, 
reverence  for  his  laws,  and  faith  in  his 
promises — ^to  hope  to  make  not  merely 
a  memory,  but  far  less  than  a  memory, 
a  traditioD,  rule  over  the  passions  and 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  truths  and 
imaginations  of  men ;  above  all,  to  hope 
that  men  should  be  so  credulous  as  to 
find  in  such  a  tradition  of  one  man^s  iso- 
lated goodness  a  guarantee  that  any 
other  man,  however  deeply  degraded, 
may  be  transfigured  into  his  image — 
would  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  wild 
dreamer's  dream,  apart  from  the  theology 
at  the  basis  of  such  a  hope.  We  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  this  is  the 
picture  which  our  author  intends  ulti- 
mately to  draw,  but  it  is  the  only  picture 
which  the  method  of  his  present  essay 
enables  him  to  draw.  By  inquiring  into 
Christ's  aims  before  he  has  conceded  any- 
thing as  to  his  nature,  by  representing 
those  aims  simply  as  springing  from  his 
noble  sentiments,  he  makes  those  aims 
resemble  cut  flowers,  drawing  their 
beauty  from  the  water  which  only  de- 
lays their  decay,  instead  of  from  the  roots 
which  really  enfolded  their  principle  of 
life.  The  working  classes  will  be  the 
first  to  realize  this;  they  will  say  at 
once  that  all  the  talk  about  ''  the  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity  "  is  beautiful  enough, 
but  that  it  compels  the  question.  Where 
is  the  enthusiasm  to  come  from  ?  Man 
is  a  poor  creature  at  best,  and  cannot 
manufacture  powerful  motives  for  him- 
self by  dint  of  gazing  at  a  beantifal  pic- 
ture dimmed  by  time,  and  taking  for 
granted  that  all  its  finest  features  are  not 
unique  but  universal.  "  If  you  can  show 
us,"  they  might  say,  "  great  spiritual 
forces  not  depending  on  ourselves^  but 
still  close  to  us,  and  of  which  we  might 
avail  ourselves,  as  we  do  in  physicalTife 
of  the  great  ocean-cun'ents,  and  steam- 
power,  and  the  magnetic  streams  of 
earth,  of  which  for  centuries  our  race 
was  ignorant,  though  they  were  then  as 
efficient  as  now — then,  no  doubt,  you 
may  produce  as  great  spiritual  results 
upon  us  as  the  discovery  of  the  great 
natural  forces  has  produced  physical  re- 
sults. But  if  it  is  all  to  depend  on  our 
strength  of  love  for  a  being  whom  we 
Dcver  saw— on  emotions  which  we  are 
to  squeeze  out  of  ourselves  — then  your 
great  enthusiasm  will  be  as  long  in  com- 
ing as  the  wind  when  it  is  whistled  for." 
Nor  would  the  working  class  be  wrong 
in  such  a  criticism.  The  aims  of  Christ 
cannot  be  sundered  from  his  theology. 
Unless  we  believe  him  to  be  still  at  the 
fimntainB  of  every  human  heart,  doing 


for  man  what  man  cannot  do  for  himself, 
giving  strength  to  effect  that  which,  un- 
assisted, we  have  not  even  strength  to 
attempt,  commanding  peace  to  human 
passions,  and  restraining  the  selfishness 
of  intellectual  tastes,   and,   above   all, 
convincing  us  that  he  who  commands  us 
to  rescue  the  degraded  from  their  degra- 
dation, enables  us  to  do  it  by  himself 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  most  de- 
graded heart — the  "  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
manity" would  be  a  mere  romanticist 
dream.    Unless  the  working  class  can 
be  brought  to  believe  that  Christ  has 
opened  the  way  between  God  and  man, 
not  only  for  the  generation  among  which 
he  lived  on  earth,  but  for  all  of  us ;  that 
the  eternal  will  which  moved  him  to 
'^  take  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant" is  still  and  for  ever  willing  the 
great  ends  which  he  came  down  upon 
earth  to  declare;  that  the  power  and 
wisdom  and  love  of  God  are  always  close 
to  us  in  all  the  fulness  of  that  life  which 
shone  out  for  the  only  time  in  human 
history,  centuries  ago  —  unless  they  can 
be  brought  to  believe  this,  "  the  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity  "  must  be  for  them 
a  factitious  affair.  Indeed,  we  think  that, 
with  all  his  truthfulness  and  power,  the 
author  oiJEJcce  J^Tomo has  made  somewhat 
too  much  of  active  "  enthusiasm  "  and 
too  little  of  that  quiet  and  receptive  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  is  probably  the  near- 
est to  our  Lord's.     It  is  true  that  there 
is  an  enthusiasm  —  of  the  kind  which 
our  author  certainly  means  to  indicate — 
which  depends  entirely   on  the  great 
sustaining  power  of  thoughts  that  are  in 
us,  but  not  of  us,  to  which  we  trust,  as  a 
swimmer  trusts  himself  to  the  sustaining 
sea ;  but  then  it  is  of  the  essence  of  this 
enthusiasm   to  know  that  the  source 
from  which  it  enters  the  mind  is  a  per- 
ennial source,  not  capable  of  running  dry. 
And  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  the 
greatest  and  most  victorious  of  working 
philanthropists  stand  towards  such  sus- 
taining convictions  is  often  far  from  one 
of  elation^  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  part  of  enthusiasm,  but  one  of  mere 
humble,  tranquil  trust.     The  having  a 
great  faith  to  lean  upon  may  often,  per- 
haps most  often,  be  the  one  influence 
which    extinguishes  the    outward  ap- 
pearance of  enthusiasm.    When  first  the 
spirit  catches  sight  of  the  new  wave  of 
power,  no  doubt  a  thrill,  properly  de- 
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scribed    as    one    of   enthusiasm,    runs  the  blindness  of  natural  affection,  making  it 

through  it.     But  after  once  resting  upon  diflScult  for  him  to  think  that  he  has  done 

it  and  testing  its  full  strength,  the  flush  ^>?<>^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^"^'X^^Va  '^  P?^'w  ^"".I 

/•J                  ^  A  .«i,«*  «,^^^^i  ;a«^i^«,»«,.  him  to  do  more.     Christ  bids  us  look  to  it 

fades  away,  and  what  we  feelis  no  longer  ^^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^.^^^   ^^^^   ^     ^^^^ 

enthusiasm,  but  quiet  trust  in  a  great  ^^rldly  cares,  which  indeed,  if  not  resisted, 

agency    distinct    from    ourselves,    and  must  evidently  undo  all  that  Christianity  has 

which  uses  us  for  its  greater  ends.     And  done,  and  throw  men  back  into  the  clannish 

this  is  the  true  aspect  in  which  to  pre-  condition  out  of  which  it  redeemed  them, 

sent  the  purposes  of  Christ  to  working  How  many  a  man  who  at  twenty  was  full  of 

men— as  a  revelation  of  eternal  strength  ^^y  high-minded  designs,  and  plans  of  a  life 

ever  at  work  behind  the  veil  of  visible  ^r?*^^  *^  humanity,  after  the  cares  of  mid- 

,                        r    u*  u                        •!      «  die  life  have  come  upon  him  and  one  or  two 

phenomena-of  which  we  may  avail  our-  ^^^^^^^  contrived  With  the  inexperience  of 

selves,  if  we  will— which  will  avail  itself  yo^th  have  failed,  retains  nothing  of  the  En- 

of  us  whether  we  will  or  not— but  which  thusiasm  with  which  he  set  out  but  a  willing- 

is  ever  carrying  out  the  great  aims  and  ness  to  relieve  distress  whenever  it  crosses 

laws  of  Christ — though  sometimes  men  his  path,  and  perhaps  a  habit  of  devoting  an 

in  their  blindness  may  fall  on  it  and  are  annual  sum  of  money  to  charitable  purposes ! 

broken,  and  sometimes,  when  they  set  To  protect  the  lives  of  men  from  sinking  into 

.1 !„««  «^««^;rx„o]„«^»«;«of  ;f   ;♦«,««  a  routine  of  narrow-minded  drudgery,  the 

themselves  conscouslyagamst  it,  it  may  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  introduced  the  iivalu- 

fallon  them  and    grmd  them  to  powder.  ^^^  institution  of  the  Sunday:^ 

We  may  illustrate  what  we  mean  m 
this  respect  by  the  fine  passage  in  which  Christ's  cure  for  these  gnawing  claims 
our  author  speaks  of  Christ's  anxiety  to  on  our  thought  and  attention  was  to 
guard  his  disciples  against  the  devour-  open  a  field  of  trust  and  contemplation 
ing  "  cares  of  this  worid "  (jMEpifival  Ptcj-  behind  the  veil,  which  would  enable 
TiKat)  a  danger  felt  by  none,  except  the  even  the  most  restless  spirit,  once  real- 
mercantile  class,  more  keenly  than  by  the  izing  it,  to  lean  for  all  that  it  cannot 
class  which  is  always  living  on  the  verge  control  on  One  who  can.  In  other 
of  want,  and  sometimes  has  the  greatest  words  his  cure  is  strictly  theological, 
possible  difficulty  in  realizing  that  "  the  the  revelation  of  a  rest  for  the  intellect 
life  is  more  than  meat,"  or  "  the  body  and  a  rest  for  the  will,  in  a  power  within 
than  raiment :"  man,  but  above  man.   Our  author — who 

insists,  not  too   much,  indeed,  on  the 

"  The  most  formidable  temptation  of  man-  practical  side  of  Christ's  teaching,  but 

hood  is  that  which  Christ  described  in  a  ^qq  niuch  on  the  zeal  which  he  wished 

phnjse  hardly  translatable  as  A*ep.;.va2^ta,W  ^   j^     .^^   ^   ^j^^j^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^    ^^j^l^ 

Sii^p^a^^^ri^^^^  which'nourished   that  z^^^^^^  ^rhaps 

takes  ^re  not  to  assign  so  much  work  as  to  ^o  much  disposed  to  turn  the  Sunday 

make  his  son  a  slave.    We  cherish  as  much  mto  a  day  for  maturing  plans  ot  action, 

as  possible  the  freedom,  the  discursiveness  of  instead  of  a  day  for  ffOling  back  on  the 

thought  and  feeling  natural  to  youth.  We  cher-  rest  of  trust : 
ish  it  as  that  which  life  is  likely  sooner  or  later 

to  diminish ;  and  if  we  curb  it,  we  do  so  that  **  The  enthusiasm  should  not  be  suffered  to 
it  may  not  exhaust  itself  by  its  own  vivacity,  die  out  in  any  one  for  want  of  the  occupation 
But  in  manhood  work  is  not  assigned  to  us  best  calculated  to  keep  it  alive.  Those  who 
by  others  who  are  interested  in  our  welfare,  meet  within  the  church  walls  on  Sunday 
but  by  a  ruthless  and  tyrannous  necessity  should  not  meet  as  strangers  who  find  them- 
which  takes  small  account  of  our  powers  or  our  selves  together  in  the  same  lecture  hall,  but 
happiness.  And  the  source  of  the  happiness  as  codperators  in  a  public  work  the  object  of 
of  manhood,  a  family,  doubles  its  anxieties,  which  all  understand,  and  to  his  own  depart- 
Hence  middle  life  tends  continually  to  fou-  ment  of  which  each  man  habitually  applies 
tine,  to  the  mechanic  tracing  of  a  contracted  his  mind  and  contriving  power.  Thus  meet- 
circle.  A  man  finds  or  fancies  that  the  care  ing,  with  the  esprit  de  corps  strone  among 
of  his  own  family  is  as  much  as  he  can  under-  them,  and  with  a  dear  perception  of  the  pur- 
take,  and  excuses  himself  from  most  of  his  pose  of  their  Union  and  their  meeting,  they 
duties  to  humanity.  In  many  cases  owing  to  would  not  desire  that  the  exhortation  of  the 
the  natural  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  preacher  should  be,  what  in  the  nature  of 
in  a  particular  country,  or  to  remediable  so-  things  it  seldom  can  be,  eloquent  It  might 
cial  abuses,  such  a  man^s  conduct  is  justified  cease  then  to  be  either  a  despairing  and  over- 
by  necessity,  but  in  many  more  it  arises  fin>m  wrought  appeal  to  feelings  which  grow  more 
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callous  the  oftener  they  are  thus  excited  to  no 
definite  purpose,  or  a  childish  discussion  of 
some  deep  point  in  morality  or  divinity  better 
left  to  philosophers.  It  might  then  become 
weighty  with  business,  and  impressive  as  an 
officer^s  address  to  his  troops  before  battle. 
For  it  would  be  addressed  by  a  soldier  to  sol- 
diers in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whose  char- 
acter they  understood  and  in  the  war  with 
whom  they  had  given  and  received  telling 
blows." 

But  the  attraction  which  takes  the 
working  class  away  from  Christian  ser- 
mons to  hear  Professor  Huxley  telling 
them  of  the  grandeur  of  "  natural 
knowledge  "  in  nis  lay  sermon,  and  Dr. 
Carpenter  discussing  the  bearing  of 
physiological  discovery  on  the  antiquity 
of  man,  should  teach  us  that  the  day  of 
rest  from  "  the  cares  of  the  world  "  is 
really  wanted  for  the  return  of  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  wider  and  sub- 
limer  fields  of  thought  than  even  the 
marching  orders  for  a  philanthropic 
campaign.  What  disgusts  workmg 
men  with  ordinary  sermons  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  mere  didacticism  about 
them,  of  hackneyed  sentiments  that  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  root  in  the  larger 
order  of  the  universe,  while  their  minds 
are  thirsting  for  a  wider  and  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  springs  of  life.  Science, 
though  it  only  satisfies  the  intellect, 
does  satisfy  this  yearning  for  intellect- 
ual space  and  sublimity.  It  does  not 
rest  the  spirit  or  the  will,  but  it  lulls  for 
a  time  by  its  grandeur  *'  the  cares  of  the 
world  "  to  sleep.  And  unless  the  Chris- 
tian churches  can  effect  the  same,  and 
much  more  than  the  same ;  unless  they 
can  draw  "  living  water "  for  the  intel- 
lect, will,  and  spirit  of  careworn  men  on 
the  Sunday,  the  men  of  physical  science 
will  keep  the  secularists  still — not  be- 
cause they  speak  of  matters  which  bear 
immediately  on  the  utilities  and  comforts 
of  life,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
they  speak  of  matters  which  feed  the 
spiritual  imagination  so  much  more  ef- 
fectually  than  the  commonplaces  of  a 
half-realized  system  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  re- 
cently assured  us,  with  his  usual  imperi- 
ous beauty  of  diction,  that  the  problem 
of  the  age  is  to  find  a  life  more  natural, 
more  rational,  with  more  love  of  the 
things  of  the  mind,  more  love  of  beauti- 
ful things,  for  the  toiling  classes.  As- 
suredly we  believe  with  him  that  to 


save  more  opportunity  for  enjoying  the 
ends  of  life,  out  of  the  time  now  devoted 
to  manipulating  its  means,  is  the  great 
problem  of  modem  society,  though  we 
should  probably  differ  from  him  very 
much  as  to  what  those  ends  are.  The 
contemplation  of  the  life  of  God,  as  it  is 
seen  shming  here  and  there  through  the 
revolving  constellations  of  secular  phe- 
nomena, seems  to  us  the  highest  and  most 
refreshing  of  these  ends,  which  no  one 
needs  more  than  the  noblest  practical 
philanthropist,  whose  life  would  be  ever 
in  danger  of  being  grated  down  into  a 
mere  powder  of  small  purposes  and 
petty  arrangements  without  this  slaking 
of  their  highest  thirst.  None  feel  this 
thirst,  we  believe,  more  deeply  than  the 
secularists.  Science  does  not  satisfy  it, 
except  for  the  intellect,  but  rather  pre- 
sents an  order  too  pitiless  and  undeviat- 
ing  for  the  education  of  free  beings — a 
silent  order,  which  prostrates  the  mind, 
like  the  stillness  of  those  gigantic  idols 
before  whose  mock  serenity  and  lifeless 
steadfastness  of  gaze  Oriental  worship- 
pers cower,  and  often  consent  to  sacrifice 
their  life.  Undoubtedly  working  men 
are  seeking  to-day,  as  much  as  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  after  a  great  organizing 
force,  such  as  we  believe  Christ's  reve- 
lation contains.  But  they  cannot  find  the 
organizing  force  without  finding  the  rev- 
elation. They  cannot  find  the  "  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity  "  without  finding  the 
living  well  of  inspiration.  They  cannot 
find  the  infinite  love  of  man  which  it  con- 
tains without  finding  the  root  of  that  love. 
Human  love  is  a  poor  instrument  for  any 
divine  purpose.  St.  John  knew  what 
he  meant,  and  knew  that  he  was  touch- 
ing a  chord  of  feeling  as  deep  in  the 
working  classes  of  the  first  century  as  it 
is  in  those  of  the  nineteenth,  when  he 
said :  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us." 

The  skepticism  of  the  modern  aesthetic 
refinement  is  in  some  respects  the  deep- 
est, because  apparently  the  most  human, 
and  because  it  is  mingled  with  that  spir- 
itual thirst  for  poetry  which  is  usually 
but  one  side  of  faith.  Shelley's  skepti- 
cism has  warped  deeper  minds  than  ever 
did  Comte's.  When  the  poetry  of  the 
most  passionate  yearning  refuses  to  hear 
any  voice  that  answers  to  its  yearning, 
there  comes  a  deeper  shock  to  those  who 
enter  into  its  spirit  than  either  the  skep- 
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ticism  of  science,  or  of  dull,  laborious 
labor,  can  awaken.  And  the  fine  dis- 
crimination of  shades  of  feeling  on  which 
it  prides  itself,  is  often  so  true  and  deli- 
cate, that  men  are  at  first  sight  disposed 
to  give  it  credit  for  ample  poioer  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  as  to  God  and  his  reve- 
lation, as  well  as  perfect  fidelity  in  report- 
ing all  the  characteristic  facts  it  discerns. 
Shelley's  skepticism,  however,  may  be 
seen  to  rest  chiefly  on  his  impatience — 
on  the  ardor  with  which  he  gave  himself 
up  to  thick-coming  impulses,  and  the  ab- 
horrence he  felt  for  the  regal  power  of 
conscientious  volition.  He  seemed  al- 
most incapable  of  understanding,  "Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God."  His 
heart  panted  after  sweet  emotions,  not 
after  One  "who  sitteth  between  the  cher- 
ubim, be  the  people  never- so  unquiet." 
His  poetry  was  the  poetry  of  yearnings, 
rather  than  of  yearning — of  single  de- 
sires chasing  each  other  eagerly  through 
the  heart ;  and  yet,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
probably  have  reached  a  higher  faith, 
for  nearly  his  last  and  greatest  poem  con- 
tains the  finest  of  all  assertions  of  the 
Absolute  and  Immutable  Light  that 
shines  behind  the  flitting  shadows  of  hu- 
man emotion : 

^^Then  One  remains,  the  many  change  and 
pass, 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  earth's 
shadows  fly ; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity." 

But  the  modem  poetic  skeptics  are 
certainly  far  enough  from  the  feverish 
impatience  which  marked  the  genius  of 
Shelley.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Goethe-worshippers,  lovers  of  tranquil 
discriminations,  of  calm  insights.  The 
sign  of  weakness,  however,  appears  in 
their  intellectual  exclusiveness ;  their  de- 
light in  "distinction ;"  that  love  of  moral 
monopoly  which  forms  a  great  part  of 
their  joy  in  art.  They  love  to  criticise 
from  above,  to  sit  on  an  intellectual 
throne  and  judge  the  world.  And  then 
they  maintain  that  "  the  modem  spirit," 
**  the  relative  spirit,"  in  which  they  dis- 
charge this  function,  is  the  only  one 
which  can  do  justice  to  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  nature  and  circumstances  which 
comes  beneath  its  eye.  The  belief  in  an 
absolute  God,  in  an  absolute  love  of 
men,  in  an  absolute  standard  of  morality 


and  humanity,  they  say,  makes  criticism 
rigid,  inflexible,  unfair;    weakness  and 
frailty  must  be  misjudged  if  the  mind  is 
full  of  a  dream  of  absolute  righteousness. 
In  short,  this  school  believes  that  there 
is  not  really  any  absolute  standard  ;  the 
historic  and  "  positive  "  view,  which  ad- 
mits no  categorical "  ought,"  but  looks  at 
everything  in  relation  to  the  antecedents 
out  of  which  it  arose,  affords  the  only 
elastic,  the  only  humane,  canon  of  criti- 
cism.    The  writer  in  the   Westminster 
Beview  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  ap- 
plies this  doctrine  to  show  the  injustice 
of   Coleridge's  "  romantic  "  faith  in  the 
Absolute,  by  the  havoc  it  would  produce 
in    the   criticism    of   Coleridge  s    own 
wrecked  genius.     "  The  relative  spirit," 
he  says,  "  by  dwelling  constantly  on  the 
more  fugitive  conditions  or  circumstances 
of  things,  breaking  through  a  thousand 
rough    and    brutal    classifications,   and 
giving  elasticity  to  inflexible  principles, 
begets  an  intellectual  finesse^  of  which 
the  ethical  result  is  a  delicate  and  tender 
justness  in  the  criticism  of  human  life." 
Now  we  believe  that  no  one  has  practi- 
cally shown  better  than  the  author  of 
JEcce  HomOy  how  precisely  this  passage 
describes  the  moral  judgments  of  Christ, 
whose  nature  even  the  Westminster  re- 
viewer must  admit  was  fed  upon  faith 
in  the  Absolute,  and  not  on  a  philosophy 
which  makes  it  its  chief  duty  to  "  dwell 
on  the  fugitive  conditions  or  circum- 
stances of  things."    Indeed,  we  believe 
the  fact  to  be  the  precise  contrary  of  the 
essayist's  statement.    In  philosophy  and 
practical  life  alike,  the  "  modern  spirit," 
the  spirit  which  is  satisfied  with  "  the 
relative,"  and  dwells  much  on  the  fugitive 
conditions  or  circumstances  of   things, 
has  always  been  the  greatest  victim  of 
the  spirit  of  "  brutal ''  classification,  the 
least  able  to  reconcile  the  various  contra- 
dictions of  life  and  thought.     Where 
has  there  been  a  school  of  philosophy 
more  tyrannic  and  brutal  in  its  classinca- 
tions  than  that  of  Locke,  and  James 
Mill,  and  Bentham,  and,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  even  of  J.  S.  Mill,  who  has, 
nevertheless,    profited    greatly   by  the 
teaching  of   his  great  opponent  Cole- 
ridge?   Where  has  there  been  one  of 
larger,  more  catholic,  and  elastic  spirit 
than  that  which  we  owe  to  the  moral 
criticism  of  Bishop  Butler?      And  in 
practical  life,  where  do  we  go  for  trench- 
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aot  "brutal"  criticisms,  with  bo  mnch  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  light  gossip  of  the  draw- 
ing room  ?  Where  do  we  expect  to  find 
gentler,  kindlier  criticisms  than  from  the 
contemplative  piety  which  like  FiJnulon's, 
or  Madame  Quyon's,  or  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's, or  Mr.  Maurice's,  is  really  formed 
npon  Christ's  ?  But  the  tcBt  of  the  trnth 
or  falsehood  of  the  criticism  is,  of  course, 
in  the  extreme  cases  at  either  end  of  the 
scale.  If  this  view  is  right,  whose  lives 
fihoiild  be  so  fall  of  severe  and  unjust 
oritJcismB  as  Christ^s  and  his  apostles 
whose  spirits  were  permeated  as  it  were 
with  God  ?  Yet  even  Renan  attributes 
to  our  Lord  a  teuderness  and  delicacy  of 
moral  discrimination  which  marked  a 
new  crisis  in  the  Oriental  genius,  and 
there  has  been  no  great  critic  of  ai 
school,  of  St.  Paul's  character,  who  hi 
not  testified  to  the  wonderful  tact  ai 
charity  of  the  apostie  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  "  fugitive  conditions  "  of  things 
when  passing  his  moral  judgments. 
We  believe  the  truth  to  be  that,  without 
profound  rest  iu  the  Absolute  righteous- 
ness, there  is  always  some  little  tendency 
to  overstrain  our  own  dogmatic  opinions. 
So  much  more  seems  to  depend  on  em- 
phasis of  statement,  if  you  cannot  trust 
the  vindication  of  your  faith  to  God. 
Besides,  the  faith  in  him  in  whose  mys- 
terious essence  so  many  seemingly  con- 
flicting attributes  are  reconciled,  engen- 
ders a  habit  of  mind  which  renders  It 
comparatively  easy  to  recognize  in  the 
same  men  thQ  most  apparently  confiict^ 
ing  qualities.  At  all  events,  every  new 
delineation  of  Christ  that  attracts  alten- 
tion,  even  among  skeptics,  insists  upon 
the  flexibility  and  beauty  of  bis  feeling 
for  baman  infirmity,  and  the  "tender 
justness  "  of  bis  moral  judgments.  The 
antbor  of  £!cce  Homo  is  evidently  pene- 
trated with  this  feeling,  and  we  wish 
the  plan  of  his  book  baa  allowed  him  to 
illnstrate  more  tiilly  his  conception  of  the 
individual  relations  between  Christ  and 
bis  followers.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral passages  of  ^reat  beauty  on  iso- 
lated scenes  in  Christ's  life,  and  the  fol- 
lowing will  show,  as  well  as  any,  how 
little,  in  ooT  anthor's  coDception,  Christ's 
eternal  communion  with  God  had  blunt- 
ed the  delicacy  of  bis  feeling  for  the 
faH^tive  influencea  which  shade  off  hu- 
man cbatacter : 
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"We  have  insisted  upon  the  effect  of  per- 
sontl  influence  in  creating  virtuous  impul- 
ses. Wo  have  described  Christ's  Theocracy 
as  a  great  attempt  to  set  all  the  virtue  of 
the  world  upon  this  basis,  and  to  give  it  a 
visible  centre  of  fountain.  But  we  have  used 
geDHTalitisB.  It  is  advisable,  before  quitting 
the  subject,  to  give  a  single  example  of  the 
magical  passing  of  virtue  out  of  the  virtuous 
man  into  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  A  remarkable  story  which 
appears  in  St.  John's  biography,  thnugfi  it  is 
apparently  an  interpolation  in  that  place,  may 
servo  this  purpose,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  the  difference  between  scholastic  or 
scientific  and  living  or  instinctive  virtue. 
Some  of  the  loading  religious  men  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  detected  a  woman  in  adultery.  It 
occurred  to  them  that  the  case  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  of  making  an  experiment 

■  upon  Christ  They  might  use  it  to  discover 
'  how  he  regarded  the  Mosaic  law.    That  be 

■  was  heterodox  on  the  subject  of  that  law 

■  they  had  reason  to  believe,  for  he  had  openly 
quoted  some  Mosaic  maxims  and  declared 
them  at  least  incomplete,  substituting  for 
them  new  rules  of  his  own,  which  at  least  in 
some  cases  appeared  to  abrogate  the  old. 
It  might  be  possible,  they  thought,  by  means 
of  this  woman  to  satisfy  at  once  themselves 
and  the  people  of  his  heterodoxy.  They 
brought  the  woman  before  him,  quoted  the 
law  of  Hoses  on  the  subject  of  adultery,  and 
asked  Christ  directly  whether  be  agreed  with 
the  lawpver.    They  asked  for  his  judgment 

"A  judgment  he  gave  them,  but  quite 
different,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  from 
what  they  had  expected.  In  thinking 
of  the  'case'  they  had  forgotten  the  wom- 
an, they  had  even  forgotten  the  deed. 
What  became  of  the  criminal  appeared  to 
them  wholly  unimportant ;  towards  her  crime 
or  her  character  they  had  no  feeling  what- 
ever, not  even  hatred,  still  less  pity  or  sym- 
pathetic shame.  If  they  had  been  asked 
about  her,  they  might  probably  have  answer- 
ed, with  Hephistopbeles,  '  She  is  not  the  first ; ' 
nor  would  they  have  thought  their  answer 
fiendish,  onlyj  practical  and  business-like. 
Perhaps  the^  might  on  reflection  have  admit- 
ted that  their  frame  of  mind  was  not  strictly 
moral,  not  quite  what  it  should  be;  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if,  besides  consider- 
ing the  legal  and  religious  questions  mvolved, 
they  could  have  found  leisure  for  some  shame 
at  the  scandal  and  some  hatred  for  the  sin- 
ner. But  they  would  have  argued  that  such 
strict  propriety  is  not  possible  in  this  world ; 
that  we  have  too  much  on  our  hands  to  think 
of  these  niceties ;  that  the  man  who  makes 
leisure  for  such  refinements  will  find  hia  work 
in  arrears  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  probably 
also  that  he  is  doing  injustice  to  hie  family 
I  and  those    dependent  on  hi'".     This  they 
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might  fluently  and  plausibly  have   urged,  trusted  follower,  as  dhrist  warned  Peter, 

But  the  judgment  of  Christ  was  upon  them,  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  desert  and 

.making  all  things  seem  new,  and  shining  like  disown   his  master,  and  this  without  a 

the  lightning  from  the  one  end  of  the  heaven  ^^^^^  of  bitterness  or  contempt,  adding, 

^  '^'  1h'';.nt^.'  oTfcirTwhln  the^rime  ^^  ^he  same  breath,  « and  when  thou 
seem,  m  the  centre  oi  a  circle,  when  tne  crime  ^  j       .  .  i  .  v       i      .v 

was  Narrated,  how  the  adultery  had  been  de-  art   converted,  strengthen    thy    breth- 

tected  in  the  very  act.     The  shame  of  the  ren  ?"      Communion  with  the  absolute 

deed  itself,  and  the  brazen  hardness  of  the  God,    rest    in    the     absolute    God,    is 

prosecutors,  the  legality  that  had  no  justice  alone    equal     to     producing     so     per- 

and  did  not  even  pretend  to  have  mercy,  the  feet  an  equanimity   as   this  in  deaTing 

religious  malice  that  could  m^e  its  adyan-  y^i^}^  ^^^  weakness  and  frailty  of  man 

tege  out  of  the  fall  and  ruin  and  ignommious  without  any   loss  of  love.     No  doubt 
death  of  a  fellow-creature — all  this  was  eager-  ,  "^  •  j        i.        ^  j 

ly  and  r^^^^^^^  thrust  before  his  mind  at^ce.  «"f  communion  and  such  rest  does  give 

The  effect  upon  him  was  such  as  might  have  ?  firmness  of  touch  m  laying  down  what 

been  produced  upon  many  since,  but  perhaps  is  righteousness  and  what  is  evil^  which 

upon  scarcely  any  man  that  ever  lived  before.  "  the  relative  spirit "  may  disown.    But 

He  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  sense  of  that  is  only  saying  that  the  knowledge 

shame.     He  could  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  of  God  brings  with  it  insight  into  what 

crowd,  nor  of  the  accusers,  and  perhaps  at  jg    nearer  to   or   farther  from    God — 

tiiat  moment  least  of  all   of  the  woman,  phrases  which  have  no  meaning  to  those 

S:^l^^^'mZl^^^^^  pbo  think  that  the  fugitive  elLents  in 

ate  his  feelings,  he  could  not  escape.    In  his  human  morality  are  the  only  important 

burning  embarrassment  and  confusion  he  elements. 

stooped  down  so  as  to  hide  his  face,  and  be-  The  speciousness  of  the  fallacy  that 
gan  writing  With  his  finger  on  the  ground,  the  "  relative  spirit,"  the  "  modern 
His  tormenters  continued  their  clamor,  until  spirit,"  is  more  charitable,  more  capable 
he  raised  his  head  for  a  moment  and  said,  of  a  "tender  justness"  than  the  faith  in 
*  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  ^^^  Absolute,  consists  in  this,  that  we 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her,'  and  then  instantly  .  ' ,  .  -  j  «t  V  i  x  >* 
returned  to  his  former  attitude.  They  had!  ^^^  accustomed  to  confound  «  absolute 
glimpse  perhaps  of  the  glowing  blush  upon  moral  rules  with  literal  rules— rules  m- 
his  face,  and  awoke  suddenly  with  astonish-  capable  of  exception,  like  those  of  the 
ment  to  a  new  sense  of  their  condition  and  Decalogue,  for  instance,  and  to  regard 
their  conduct.  The  older  men  naturally  felt  the  hard  old  Jewish  spirit  which  car- 
it  first  and  slunk  away ;  the  younger  followed  ried  them  into  effect  with  a  Draconic 
their  example.  The  crowd  dissolved  and  severity,  as  the  natural  illustration  of 
left  Chnst  alone  with  the  woman  Not  till  the  absolute  spirit.  But  this  is  really  to 
then  €ould  he  bear  to  stand  up ;  and  when  he  u  r  ct  *u  ^u  i  *  »  •  -i.  v 
had  lifted  himself  up,  consistently  with  his  fP^^^  ^^  *' ^^.«  absolute"  m  its  apphca- 
principle,  he  dismissed  the  woman,  as  having  t»on  to  God,  in  the  same  sense  m- which 
no  commission  to  interfere  with  the  office  of  we  speak  of  absolute  despotism,  and  to 
the  civil  judge.  But  the  mighty  power  of  use  the  word  not  to  convey  moral  pow- 
living  purity  has  done  its  work.  He  had  er  and  insight,  but  moral  weakness  and 
refusedtojudgea  woman,  but  he  had  judged  ignorance.  In  this  sense  the  prophets 
a  whole  crowd.  He  had  awakened  the  slum-  ^.^y^al  a  far  less  absolute  God  than 
bering  conscience  m  many  hardened  hearte,  ^           ^^^   Christ  a  far  less   absolute 

^eTvC^^d,:::^^^^^^  '  ^o^  S-  '^^.  r^)t\  \^  ^^^^^^^-- 

ever,  that  which  made  the  Jewish  mor- 
This  strikes  us  not  only  as  very  fine  alists  so  external  and  literal,  was,  as  our 
criticism,  but  as  criticism  which  catches  Lord  pointed  out,  the  hardness  of  their 
the  true  secret  of  Christ's  charity  tow-  hearts,  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
ards  sinners.  It  was  not  "  the  rela-  absolute  God,  and  not  the  knowledge  of 
tive  spirit,"  the  "  modern  spirit,"  but  him.  He  who  came  from  eternal  com- 
the  absolute  spirit  of  revelation,  which  munion  with  God,  softened  every  rigid 
enabled  him  to  feel  how  much  of  God  judgment  of  the  Jewish  law,  while  rais- 
there  was,  how  much  more  there  might  ing  its  spiritual  demand  up  to  the  "  ab- 
be, in  those  who  had  violated  his  most  solute  "  point.  It  was  the  very  fulness 
sacred  laws.  Where  is  there  a  man  of  his  knowledge  of  the  absolute  life 
possessed  of  enough  of  "  the  relative  which  enabled  him  to  see  at  once  how 
spirit "  to  have  calmly  warned  his  most  much  of  compliance  with  God's  verbsJ 
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law  was  really  rebellion  against  its  in- 
ward meaning,  and  how  much  of  infrac- 
tion of  the  verbal  law  was  really  com- 
patible with  its  inward  meaning.  Ab- 
solute morality  too  often  means  no 
doubt  with  man,  formal  morality — mo- 
rality by  formula,  morality  which  has  no 
life  standard  by  which  to  judge.  But  if 
the  author  of  M^ce  Homo  has  done  one 
thing  more  effectively  than  another,  it 
is  to  show  how  infinitely  superior  is  the 
spiritual  morality  which  lays  down  no 
iron  verbal  rules,  but  simply  requires 
the  heart  to  open  itself  to  the  fulness  of 
the  beauty  of  one  perfect  spirit  and  life, 
to  morality  of  the  abstract  kind.  In- 
deed, it  is  all  but  self-evident  that  the 
only  true  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
Father,  which  we  may  be  permitted 
without  irreverence  to  call  intimate — 
the  knowledge  of  him  shown  by  the 
Son  of  God  and  Man — must  imply,  as  it 
did  imply,  insight  into  shades  of  human 
character  infinitely  more  various  and 
delicate,  related  in  infinitely  more  subtle 
ways  with  the  divine  nature,  betraying 
sympathy  with  or  alienation  from  God, 
or  here  sympathy,  and  there  alienation, 
at  points  innnitely  more  numerous,  than 
any  knowledge  which  the  divinest  Dec- 
alogues could  give.  We  see  the  signs 
of  tHis  pervading  everywhere  even  our 
imperfect  Gospel  histories.  The  /*  rich 
young  man,"  though  he  cannot  rise  to 
our  Lord's  standard,  is  loved  by  him 
even  in  the  very  act  of  disobedience. 
The  woman  who  is  a  sinner  b  forgiven 
because  "  she  has  loved  much."  When 
John  the  Baptist  begins  to  doubt,  the 
moment  is  seized  by  Christ  to  delineate 
his  true  greatness.  Peter's  threefold 
denial  was  made  the  opportunity,  not 
for  reproach,  but  for  a  threefold  confes- 
sion, followed  by  a  special  prediction  of 
a  glorious  death.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  indicate  the  traitor,  it  is  done  silently 
by  an  act  of  kindness  which  flight  even 
then  have  touched  his  heart.  The  mo- 
ment of  ambitious  strife  is  seized  to 
teach  the  lesson  of  childlike  humility ; 
the  moment  after  transfiguration  to 
teach  a  lesson  of  coming  humiliation. 
Nothing,  in  short,  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  exquisite  feeling  for  the  deli- 
cate shades  of  moral  and  spiritual  life 
which  pervades  the  teaching  of  him 
who  qommuned  most  with  the  absolute 
God.      Our   Lord's  most  special  war 


was,  we  may  truly  say,  waged  against 
the  legal  and  formal  spirit;  his  most 
special  teaching  was  the  sweetness  of 
the  spiritual  liberty  conferred  by  the 
yoke  which  was  easy,  and  the  burden 
which  was  light. 

We  have  not  pretended  in  these  few 
pages  to  follow  the  author  of  Ecce  Hom.o 
through  his  striking,  but,  we  venture  to 
think,  in  some  respects,  defective  argu- 
ment, because  we  thought  we  could 
avail  ourselves  better  of  his  fine  criti- 
cisms and  noble  thoughts  in  another 
way.  But  we  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  our  hearty  delight  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  essay,  evidently  so  thor- 
oughly independent  of  all  special  eccle- 
siastical influence,  and  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  true  historic  spirit, 
which  is  yet  entirely  free  from  the  irra- 
tional assumptions  by  which  the  method 
falsely  called  "historic"  has  recently 
been  marked.  We  shall  look  for  the 
completion  of  the  work,  begun  by  this 
thoughtful  and  delicate  criticism,  with 
the  deepest  interest.  Indeed,  sincerely 
as  we  admire  this  preliminary  essay,  we 
imagine  that  the  theological  inferences 
which  the  author  has  yet  to  give  us 
must  be  as  full  of  new  historical  criti- 
cism, and  fuller  of  moral  power  for  the 
majority  of  readers,  than  the  introduc- 
tory investigation  itself. 


Frsser^s  Hagaiine. 
THE    ENGLISH   TROOPS  IN  THE    EAST. 

We  propose  in  the  following  paper  to 
lay  before  our  readers  some  details  of 
the  present  state  of  the  English  army  in 
the  East,  meaning  by  this  term  the 
troops  sent  out  direct  from  England  and 
now  quartered  in  various  parts  of  India, 
China,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  whose  mus- 
ter roll,  as  they  yearly  diminish  in  num- 
bers from  sickness  and  other  causes,  has 
to  be  filled  up  by  fresh  drafts  of  recruits 
from  the  mother  country.  We  propose 
to  show  that,  owing  to  the  mismanage- 
ment which  prevails,  and  has  prevailed 
so  generally  throughout  the  East,  an 
amount  of  misery  has  been  entailed  upon 
the  unfortunate  English  troops  in  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  countries,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  might  unques- 
tionably have  been  avoided  under  regula- 
Itions  properly  devised  and  carried  out. 
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In  working  out  this  subject,  we  shall 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter,  in  the 
case  of  India,  on  the  wide  question  of 
Indian  government,  nor  shall  we  con- 
sider whether  India,  undoubtedly  the 
largest  of  our  dependencies,  and,  there- 
fore, the  most  important  of  our  national 
responsibilities,  has,  practically,  gained 
or  lost  by  the  transference  of  all  political 
power  from  the  old  East  India  Company 
to  the  Imperial  Government  at  home. 
The  mutiny  may  be  held  to  have  settled 
this  and  similar  questions.  The  India 
we  have  to  deal  with  now  has  been  con- 
quered by  the  sword  and  must  be  held  by 
tiie  sword. 

We  shall  therefore  take  each  indi- 
vidual case  in  the  order  mentioned  above, 
and  shall  begin  with 

I.  Our  English  troops  in  India. 

Now  the  direct  effect  of  the  mutiny 
has  been  that  under  the  existing  arrange- 
ments we  need  something  like  seventy 
thousand  men  instead  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  of  former  days  to  retain 
this  country  under  due  subjection  ;  hence 
difficulties,  partially  felt  before,  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  health,  well-being 
and  contentment  of  so  large  a  force  of 
men  not  naturally  fitted  to  contend 
against  the  multiplied  evils  of  a  climate 
ruinous  to  English  constitutions,  together 
with  a  total  neglect  of  ordinary  sanitary 
precautions,  have  to  be  anxiously  con- 
sidered, and  as  far  as  possible  obviated. 
No  one  can  doubt  that,  on  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  English  troops  in  India, 
no  less  than  on  their  presence  there, 
depends  the  security  of  our  sway. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  demonstrate, 
that  in  India  (as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
the  East)  all  the  ordinary  requisitea  for 
the  successful  maintenance  oi  European 
troops  have  been  not  only  neglected  but 
even  ignored  ;  that,  so  far  is  their  health 
from  being  adequately  cared  for,  mor- 
tality and  invaliding  carry  off,  even  in 
healthy  years,  more  than  can  possibly  be 
supplied  by  recruits  from  England ;  and 
that  from  these  causes  the  army  is  grad- 
ually, year  by  year,  faUing  below  its 
proper  numerical  strength.  Nor  is  this 
all :  at  home,  as  it  is  but  too  well  known, 
we  do  not  get  recruits  with  the  facility 
of  former  years :  the  opportunities  for 
employment  are  greateri  the  necessity 


for  enlistment  less  felt  by  the  classes 
-from  which  soldiers  are  mostly  taken. 
Hence,  the  supply  of  a  large  annual 
number  of  new  levies  for  India  becomes 
far  more  difficult,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact,  for  reasons  detailed  below,  and 
sufficiently  well  known  to  every  regi- 
ment, that  service  in  India  has  no  longer 
the  popular  charms  it  once  had,  or,  at 
least,  was  supposed  to  have.  And  yet, 
for  the  present,  we  cannot  dispense  with 
the  English  troops  in  India ;  if,  with  the 
fatal  policy  of  arming  and  drilling  a  vast 
native  army  and  police,  the  British  force 
should  be  sensibly  diminished,  another 
and  probably  a  more  disastrous  mutiny 
than  the  last  is  what  we  may  reasonably 
expect.  Should  such  an  event  take  place, 
we  shall  not  pay  the  penalty  of  our  folly 
only  by  the  murder  of  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen :  England  herself 
must  suffer  among  nations  from  the  loss 
of  her  prestige. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  what 
we  popularly  call  in  England  "  our  army  " 
is  really,  and  should  be  called,  '^  an  army 
for  service  in  the  East ;  "  our  troops  at 
home,  excepting  the  Foot  Guards  and 
the  Household  Cavalry,  acting  simply  as 
a  d6p6t  for  the  relief  of  the  regiments 
serving  in  India,  etc.,  and  being  generally 
absent  from  England  for  periods  varying 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years. 

Our  English  troops  in  India  at  present 
consist  of— 

11  regiments  of  Cavalry, 
56  regiments  of  InfiEmtry, 
4  brigades  of  Horse  Artillery, 

11  brigades  of  Foot  Artillery. 

Each  brigade  of  Horse  Artillery  com- 
prises six  batteries,  and  each  battery  six 
guns ;  so  that  we  have  in  India  144  guns 
of  Horse  Artillery. 

The  Field  Artillery  brigades  have 
eight  batteries  of  six  guns,  but  as  two  or 
three  brigades  consist  of  garrison  ar- 
tillery, the  actual  number  of  guns  in 
India  amounts  to  about  400,  making  in 
all  quite  550  guns,  or  considerably  more 
than  the  French  and  the  Allies  together 
brought  into  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
Our  army  at  home  consists  of — 

12  regiments  of  Cavalry, 
87  regiments  of  bifantry, 

2  bnpuies  of  Horse  Aitillery, 
6  brigades  of  Gburrison  and  Field 
Artillery. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  necessities 
of  our  empire  in  the  East  absorb  almost 
double  the  number  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry  we  keep  at  home,  and  this  in  such 
a  manner  and  under  such  conditions  that 
the  troops  so  employed  on  Eastern  ser- 
vice cannot  be  spared  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

They  cannot  be  spared,  and  why  not  ? 
Because  the  native  mercenaries,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
men  whom  we  have  ourselves  armed  and 
drilled,  require  the  whole  of  these  sev- 
enty thousand  English  men  to  watch 
them. 

Whether  a  fact  like  this,  which  is 
patent  to  the  world,  would  be  overlooked 
by  our  numerous  well  wishers  on  the  Con- 
tinent or  in  America,  we  are  not  called 
on  to  say.  But  if  these  good  friends 
have  not  overlooked  it,  is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  such  a  knowledge  would 
have  an  important  bearing,  not  perhaps 
on  the  ultimate  issue  of  a  struggle,  if 
struggle  there  be,  but  in  allowing  or 
inviting  one  in  the  first  instance  ? 

The  matter  is  really  too  urgent  and 
fraught  with  consequences  too  momen- 
tous to  the  Empii-e  generally  to  admit 
of  any  unnecessary  circumlocution. 
Danger  threatens  us  in  India,  because 
of  the  large  bodies  of  natives  whom  we 
are  continually  training  in  those  arts  of 
war  which  may  be  most  effectually  used 
against  ourselves.  The  bubble  of  Sepoy 
fidelity  was  thought  by  many  to  have 
completly  burst  at  the  time  of  the  muti- 
ny of  1857,  when  many  a  gallant  fellow 
paid  with  his  life  the  price  of  his  infatua- 
tion on  that  point.  But  it  is  no  less 
true  than  lamentable  that  the  great 
warning  has  apparently  been  forgotten, 
and  the  fatal  practice  of  training  cruel 
and  relentless  Orientals,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  for  the  extinguishing  of  our 
power  in  India,  is  still  favored  by  the 
bureaucracy  at  Calcutta.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  wise  to  attribute  motives, 
but  it  is  simply  stating  a  matter  of  fact 
to  say  that  interests,  the  more  tenacious 
that  they  are  those  of  family,  are  involv- 
ed in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  native 
force.  Many  officers  and  civil  servants 
connected  by  relationship  with  the  gov- 
erning class  would  be  deprived  of  pleas- 
ant and  valuable  appointments  by  any 
measnre  which  threw  out  of  our  employ- 
ment large  bodies  of  natives.    Hence 


the  astonishing  fact  that  at  this  very 
moment  upwards  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand mercenaries  draw  pay  in  India,  this 
pay  being  by  no  means  the  least  part 
of  what  they  cost  us.  Yearly  this  prac- 
tice costs  us,  even  in  healthy  years,  the 
lives  of  nearly  sixteen  hundred  English- 
men, together  with  the  invaliding  of  at 
least  three  thousand  more.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  so  large  a  number  of  armed  natives 
causes  a  feeling  of  insecurity  fatal  alike 
to  the  prestige  and  power  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  produces  a  drain  on  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  mother  country 
we  cannot  meet  much  longer,  and  which 
must  eventually  entail  either  a  complete 
change  of  the  system  or  the  loss  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

It  is  essential  to  draw  special  public 
attention  to  this  mortality  of  our  sol- 
diers in  India.  When  we  said  just 
above  that  India  costs  us  annually  the 
lives  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  year  1863,  which  has  had 
hardly  a  parallel  for  healthiness. 

The  average  of  loss  in  this  and  pre- 
vious years  is  almost  as  high  again.  A 
distinguished  officer  of  Engineers,  taking 
an  average  of  the  six  years  previous  to 
1863,  showed  that  the  mortality  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  Punjab  was  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  other  provinces.  Yet, 
even  in  that  province,  the  annual  average 
of  deaths  .over  a  period  of  six  years  end- 
ing with  1863,  was  43  per  1000.  Tak- 
ing, therefore,  this  as  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, over  three  thousand  English  sol- 
diers, or  three  entire  regiments  of  one 
thousand  strong,  disappeared  yearly 
from  their  parade  grounds  into  an  early 
grave.  Again,  in  the  Report  issued  by 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
late  Lord  Herbert  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  army  in  India,  we 
read  at  page  19: 

"The  mortality  rate  was  as  high  as  134 
per  1000  in  1804,  in  the  first  Mahratta  war, 
and  it  was  at  41  in  1852.  It  was  high  again 
in  the  year  of  mutiny,  and  it  bos  been  sub- 
sequently lower  than  the  Indian  standard 
From  the  rate  of  55  in  1770-99  the  rate  rose 
to  85  in  the  80  years,  1800-29 ;  and  the  mor- 
tality fell  to  68  in  the  27  years,  1880-56  ;  so 
that  the  death-rate  of  the  British  soldiers 
since  the  first  occupation  of  the  country 
down  to  the  present  day  has  oscillated  round 
69  per  1000.  If  the  mortality  is  set  down  at 
69  in  1000,  it  follows  that  besides  deaths  bv 
I  natural  causes,   61,  or,  taking  the  English 
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standard,  60  per  thousand  of  our  troops  per- 
ish in  India  annually.  It  is  at  that  expense 
that  we  have  held  dominion  there  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  a  company  out  of  every  regiment  has 
been  sacrificed  every  twenty  months.  These 
companies  fade  away  in  the  prime  of  life, 
leave  few  children,  and  have  to  be  replaced, 
at  great  cost,  by  successive  shiploads  of 
recruits." 

The  Report  says  "they  have  to  be 
replaced,"  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
how  this  can  be  accomplished — even  if 
we  had  always  such  exceptional  years 
as  that  of  1863. 

Let  us  see  now  to  what  extent  the 
recruiting  sergeant  at  home  is  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  various  competitors 
he  nas  in  India,  in  the  form  of  cholera, 
fever,  dysentery,  etc.,  which  take  men 
out  of  the  army  as  fast  as  he  can  induce 
them  to  enter  it.  The  exact  number  of 
soldiers  who  died  in  that  year  (1863) 
was  1596,  and  2322  were  invalided  home. 
But,  out  of  the  number  of  invalids, 
1366   were  discharged  as  wholly   inca- 

Eable  of  further  8er\'ice.  Thus,  in  a 
ealthy  year,  the  English  army  lost  for 
ever  the  services  of  2962  men.  Rein- 
forcements were  sent  out  tvith  dispatch 
and  energy  to  fill  the  gaps  thus  made 
by  death  and  disease,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  get  to  India  as  fast  as  their  com- 
rades were  leaving  it,  homeward  bound 
in  more  senses  than  one.  The  army  in 
1863  numbered  67,525.  In*  1864  its 
numbers  were  66,1 76.  Thus  our  recruit- 
ing sergeant  and  his  fellow-workers  at 
home  had  positively  been  beaten  by  the 
Indian  climate  and  Indian  mismanage- 
ment to  the  amount  of  1349  men. 

The  year  1864  was  also  for  India  re- 
markably healthy.  In  it  the  army  lost 
by  death  1292.  This  was  less  than  even 
in  the  previous  year.  But  although  the 
year  was  healthy,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  additional  twelve  months'  ex- 
posure to  the  Indian  climate  was  telling 
on  the  men,  for  3008  men  were  invalided 
to  England,  making  an  excess  of  680 
over  that  of  1863.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  these  numbers  do  not  in- 
clude 880  time-expired  men,  who  re- 
turned to  England  on  the  completion  of 
their  ten  years'  servioe.  The  number  of 
men  finally  discharged  as  unfit  for  ser- 
vice has  not  yet  been  made  public ;  they 
are  probably  more  numerous  than  they 
were  in  1863.    In  any  case,  the  total 


drain  from  sickness  and  death  for  two 
healthy  years  amounts  to  the  enormous 
figure  of  8218  men.* 

It  will  sui'prise  no  one,  after  reading 
BO  much,  to  be  told  that  our  army  in  In- 
dia is  rapidly  falling  below  its  proper 
strength.  A  few  years  ago  we  had 
80,000  men  in  that  JPeninsula,  and  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  we  still  have 
70,000.  But  this  is  an  error.  The  num- 
bers of  the  English  army,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  were  in  1864  only  a  little  over 
66,000  men.  The  infantry  of  the  line 
had  fallen  to  47,000.  If  the  regiments 
were  of  their  full  strength  they  would 
amount  to  50,000.  This  shows  a  defi- 
ciency of  3000,  or  nearly  four  regi- 
ments— that  is  to  say,  it  would  require  as 
many  men  as  would  make  up  four  regi- 
ments to  be  dispersed  among  our  infan- 
try of  the  line  to  bring  tliat  infantry  up 
to  its  proper  strength.  Thus  our  army 
is  considerably  stronger  on  paper  than 
it  would  really  be  in  the  field — a  fact 
which  no  one  but  a  Red  -.  tapist  can 
contemplate  without  alarm.  And  can 
this  be  wondered  at  ?  Healthy,  active, 
young  Englishmen  are  daily  finding  a 
better  market  for  their  thews  and  sinews 
at  home  than  is  afforded  them  in  the 
pestilential  plains  and  unwholesome  bar- 
racks of  India. 

But  what  renders  this  waste  of  Eng- 
lish lives  so  sad  is  that  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge  regard  such  a  waste  as 
wholly  unnecessary  and  avoidable.  Our 
countrymen  have  shown  pretty  exten- 
sively that  death  for  any  high  patriotic 
or  inevitable  cause  is  not  clothed  with 
any  insupportable  terrors.  Xot  only 
the  "  bubble  reputation,"  but  the  call  of 
duty,  however  stem,  irksome,  or  fatal, 
will  bring  them  to  the  front,  in  almost 
any  numbers.  But  here  is  no  reputation 
to  be  gained,  and  what  call  of  duty 
urges  a  stalwart  young  peasant  or  artisan 
to  evaporate  in  a  few  years  his  exuberant 
strength  under  the  burning  Indian  sun, 
or  to  die  of  malaria  ere  he  has  reached 
his  prime  ?  Neither  his  country,  nor  his 
class,  nor  his  family,  nor  he  himself  can 

*  Since  this  paper  has  been  in  type,  wo  ht^e 
ascertained,  firom  the  Parliamentary  returns,  Uiat 
from  1861  to  1864  inclusive,  6610  British  soldiers 
died  in  India,  and  14,483  were  invalided  to  Eng- 
land ;  out  of  an  average  force  of  64,832  men,  these 
figures  show  a  yearly  loss  of  6278  men,  or  about 
82  per  1000, 
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derive  the  smallest  eoDceivable  benefit 
by  so  doing.  No  Eno^lish  interest,  no 
phase  or  fragment  of  English  honor  is 
benefited.  A  vicious  systeni  alone  is 
supported,  and  that  system  requires,  for 
the  sake  of  its  perquisites  and  patron- 
age, that  a  large  native  force  should  be 
kept  up;  that  a  less  large  but  more  pow- 
erful English  force  should  be  in  readmess 
to  watch  it,  and  that,  consequently,  to 
perform  successfully  this  gaoler's  work, 
the  British  army  should  be  scattered  like 
a  rural  police  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  unhealthy  plains  of  India,  in  defi- 
ance of  every  strategical  and  sanitary 
law,  instead  of  being  quartered  on 
healthy  hills,  where  the  mortality  need 
never  exceed,  if  it  exceeded  at  all,  the 
English  standard.  Given  a  supply  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  the  proverbial 
schoolboy  with  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  most  ordinary  arithmetic,  and  the 
numbers  before  him  of  the  annual  deaths 
and  losses  caused  by  invaliding,  will 
make  a  tolerably  accurate  guess  at  the 
time  when  the  English  troops  in  India 
will  cease  to  exist. 

Now,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that 
this  tropical  land  of  India,  infested  with 
fevers,  rheumatism,  dysentery,  liver  dis- 
ease, and  cholera,  as  it  doubtless  is 
throughout  its  plains,  contains  also  moun- 
tain ranges  of  various  altitudes,  singularly 
healthy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Europeans.  As  is  well  known,  In- 
dia is  divided  into  presidencies,  of  wliich 
the  western,  that  oi  Bombay,  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  the  mountainous 
range  called  the  Ghauts.  The  Madras 
Presidency  contains  the  beautiful  Neil- 
gherries,  while  that  of  Bengal  is  over- 
looked almost  from  Calcutta  to  Pesh- 
awur,  by  the  magnificent  Himalayas, 
which,  unlike  the  former  mountains,  do 
not  rise  abruptly  to  any  very  great 
height  from  the  plains,  the  usual  distance 
from  the  commencement  of  the  hills  to 
the  snowy  range  being  about  fourteen 
stages  of  twelve  miles,  and  each  stage 
being  considered  in  that  rough  country 
a  day's  work  for  the  tourist.  These 
fourteen  stages  cross  and  bend  round 
successive  tiers  of*  hills,  varying  from 
five  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  feet  in 
altitude,  while  in  the  distance  the  snowy 
range  is  to  be  seen  towering  above  all. 

The  climate  at  an  altitude  of  seven 
thousand  feet,  is  perfectly  charming  dur- 


ing those  months  which  in  the  plains  are 
trying  in  the  extreme.  Great  neat  may 
be  said  to  commence  in  the  low  country 
in  the  end  of  March,  and  to  increase 
rapidly  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July.  About  the  middle 
of  July  the  rains  commence,  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  sun  beats  with  its  full 
fury  on  the  soaking  earth,  brings  fevers 
and  sickness  on  constitutions  already 
enfeebled  by  the  terrible  summer.  There 
is  nothing  of  all  this  on  the  hills,  except 
in  their  valleys,  which,  being  full  of  na- 
tive villages,  or  cultivated,  generally  con- 
tain fever.  On  the  crests  of  the  hills, 
the  air  is  calm  and  pure,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  seven  thousand  feet  is  bracing  at 
night  and  in  the  morning,  and  extremely 
healthy.  No  pen  could  describe  to  the 
reader  the  extraordinary  sight  the  burn- 
ing plains  present  to  the  eye  when  viewed 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  these  hills 
during  the  hot  months.  The  scene  rep- 
resents as  it  were  a  vast  ocean  of  fire 
and  steam,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the 
poor  fellows  below,  the  words  "God 
help  them,"  involuntarily  rise  to  one's 
lips. 

There  are  over  thirty  infantry  regi- 
ments in  Bengal,  seven  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  350  guns  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, and  yet  there  are  but  two  hill  sta- 
tions for  the  regiments,  and  a  few  small 
stations  for  invalids.  The  hill  stations 
for  regiments  are  about  sixty  miles  from 
Umballah,  and  are  called  Dughshai  and 
Subathoo ;  the  first  is  at  an  altitude  of 
seven  thousand  feet,  and  is  remarkably 
healthy,  the  Forty-second  Highlanders 
quartered  there  looking  as  well  as  if  they 
wore  in  England ;  the  other,  Subathoo, 
is  at  an  elevation  of  forty-five  hundred 
feet,  and  comes  under  the  influence  of  the 
valley  fevers,  and  is  therefore  unhealthy : 
the  Eighty-second  Regiment  lost  many 
men  there  during  1863.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  state  that  the  regiment  came 
there  in  a  very  sickly  state   from  that 

Eestilential  city  Delhi,  where  they  had 
een  allowed  to  remain  for  nearly  three 
years.  No  more  distressing  sight  could 
be  conceived  than  that  presented  by  the 
little  children  of  that  regiment,  many  of 
whom  were  horribly  disfigured  for  life 
by  the  Delhi  boil  in  the  face.  About 
twelve  miles  nearer  to  Umballah  than 
Subathoo,  lies  a  charming  little  depot 
for  sick,  called  Eussowlie,  perched  on  a 
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hill  seven  thousand  feet  high,  directly 
overlooking  the  plains.  But  these  de- 
p6ts  for  sick  are  rather  delusions  than 
anything  else,  as  is  so  oflen  the  case 
with  enterprises  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Anglo-Indians,  who  generally  begin  at 
the  wrong  end.  It  has  long  since  been 
proved  that  it  is  not  when  a  man  be- 
comes sick,  perhaps  suffering  from  dys- 
entery, that  he  should  be  sent  to  an  alti- 
tude of  several  thousand  feet ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  medical  officers  only  send  such 
cases  as  their  experience  tells  them  will 
be  benefited  by  the  change :  those  sick 
not  sent  to  the  hills  must  either  die  or 
be  invalided  to  England.  The  proper 
course  would  be  that  pointed  out  by 
the  Medical  Sanitary  Commission,  when 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  one 
third  of  the  English  troops  should  be 
always  in  the  hills,  and  that  troops  land- 
ing in  India  should  at  once  be  sent  to 
the  hills  for  acclimatization.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  Government  are  ever  ready  to 
point  out  the  evil  effects  of  the  moun- 
tain air  on  the  Bntish  soldier ;  but,  in 
truth,  this  change  is  only  unadvisable 
^  when  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  his  removal  to  a  colder  climate  may 
prove  fatal. 

An  excuse  constantly  offered  for  the 
want  of  hill  stations  is  the  lack  of  funds 
to  build  barracks  for  the  troops  in  the 
mountains;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  if 
one  third  of  the  native  army  were  re- 
duced, and  the  present  building  of  ex- 
Eensive  barracks  in  notoriously  un- 
ealthy  stations,  as  Neemuch,  for  in- 
stance, were  put  a  stop  to,  there 
would  be  sufficient  money  forthcoming 
for  the  purpose.  During  the  hot  season 
of  18C4,  a  wing  of  the  Seventy  -  ninth 
Highlanders  was  sent  from  Raul  Pindee 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  hill  station  called 
Murree ;  they  lived  in  huts,  and  were 
employed  in  repairing  the  mountain 
roads.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  system  should  not  be  extend- 
ed as  much  as  possible.  At  a  certain 
height,  about  six  thousand  feet,  the  hills 
are  clothed  with  fine  pine  timber,  and 
with  a  good  supply  of  tools,  the  men 
could  hut  themselves.  Their  presence 
is,  however,  regarded  with  dislike  at 
those  hill  stations,  in  which  the  house 
property  mostly  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ing classes  of  civilians,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed  to  disturb  the  peace  and  privacy 


of  these  mountain  retreats.  But  even 
this  terrible  calamity  can  be  avoided, 
for  there  is  room  for  all  the  armies  in 
Europe  in  the  Indian  hills. 

Another  objection  urged  against  an 
extensive  removal  of  the  English  troops 
from  the  plains  is  the  license  which 
would  thereby  be  allowed  to  the  numer- 
ous bands  of  armed  ruffians  who  find 
refuge  in  the  Protected  Native  States. 
These  states  are  generally  very  ill-gov- 
erned, and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to 
have  fighting  going  on  between  the  rajah 
and  his  oppressed  subjects.  In  this  case 
also  our  apathy  is  all  but  incredible,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  give  the  natives  a  con- 
temptuous notion  of  our  power.  We 
suffer  the  most  outrageous  and  infamous 
doings  to  go  on  without  check,  and  of 
course  the  Orientals  attribute  this  to 
feebleness  or  fear.  When  a  rajah  wants 
money  for  an  unusually  extensive  de- 
bauch, or  it  may  be,  as  lately  occurred, 
to  make  an  expensive  purchase  of  an 
English  girl  fourteen  years  old,  to  stim- 
ulate the  appetites  of  an  old  sensualist 
of  seventy,  then  a  merciless  taxation 
very  often  drives  the  wretched  multi- 
tudes to  open  resistance,  and  fighting 
and  bloodshed  are  the  inevitable  result* 
A  peremptory  notice  that  such  proceed- 
ings must  cease  would  have  an  incalcu- 
lable effect  not  only  on  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  country,  but  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  our  power.  The  course  pur- 
sued is  to  decorate  these  vile  despots 
with  titles,  and  to  bedizen  them  with 
gimcracks  from  the  toyshops  of  the 
Continent.  In  these  times  of  general 
peace,  when  our  hands  are  unfettered, 
and  all  our  strength  could  be  conven- 
iently exerted,  it  might  be  hoped  that 
some  large,  wise,  well-considered  meas- 
ure for  the  domestic  pacification  of  In- 
dia would  be  brought  forward.  But 
such  a  hope,  to  judge  from  the  past,  is 
wildly  chimerical.  No ;  the  plan  is  to  per- 
mit native  ruffians  to  prowl  about  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  even  to  increase  the 
natural  supply  by  arming  three  hundred 
thousand  more  at  our  own  expense,  and 
then  to  procure  seventy  thousand  Eng- 
lish soldiers  and  to  keep  them  festering 
and  dying  in  the  plains  for  fear  the  mine 
we  have  ourselves  dug  and  filled  with 
combustibles  should  accidentally  be  fired. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  rulers 
in  India  should  be  so  ignorant  as  not 
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to  understand  that  the  system  of  scat- 
tering our  troops  over  the  country, 
which  obtained  in  former  days,  when 
the  means  of  communication  were  far 
less  than  they  are  now,  should  still  be 
-necessary,  at  a  time  when  the  peninsnla 
is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
sected by  railways.  We  can,  however, 
discern  no  intention  of  altering  this  an- 
tiquated plan,  or  any  evidence  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  acknowledge 
the  need  of  occupying  a  conquered 
country  on  sound  strategical  and  sani- 
tary rules.  Indeed,  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  for  any  practical  or  advantageous 
change  from  men  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  management  of  an  effete  system. 
It  is  only  from  the  most  energetic  ac- 
tion of  the  public  at  home  that  any  use- 
ful reform  'in  these  Indian  matters  can 
be  anticipated,  for  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  a  public  in  India  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  Public  opinion  there 
is  none ;  its  press,  however  able,  finds 
no  readers,  and  meets  with  no  echo  at 
home ;  while  the  voices  of  those  who  do 
try  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  England,  are  few  and  feeble. 

Yet  there  should  be  no  despairing. 
England  must  in  time  awake  to~  the 
fact  that  her  position  as  a  first-class 
power  is  incompatible  with  the  present 
military  situation  in  India.  She  will 
discover  that  her  good  right  arm  is  par- 
alyzed through  the  utter  incompetence 
of  those  to  whom  she  has  intrusted  the 
government  of  that  empire;  and  she 
will  then  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
settle  at  once  and  for  ever  her  military 
occupation  of  India  on  such  a  footing 
that,  if  pressed  by  enemies  in  the  West, 
no  danger  to  the  stability  of  her  Indian 
Empire  could  be  incurred,  should  she 
recall  for  service  at  home  some  forty 
thousand  men  from  her  Indian  garri- 
son. 

A  Royal  Commission  would  find 
most  useful  employment  in  inquiring 
into  the  necessity  of  maintaining  mass- 
es of  native  troops,  together  with  an 
armed  but  disorganized  police  force  ; 
and  their  attention  ought  to  be  direct- 
ed to  the  length  of  service  in  India  for 
English  regiments,  which  at  present 
amounts  to  banishment  to  a  tropical 
climate  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  add 
to  which,  leave  of  absence  is  grudging- 
ly doled  out  to  the  officers,  while  the 


poor  private  soldiers  die  off  through  the 
prevailing  mismanagement  of  those  who 
rule  the  country.  As  to  real  soldiering, 
almost  the  only  opportunity  for  service 
is  the  chance  of  from  time  to  time  hunt- 
ing down  armed  natives,  when  mutinous, 
over  an  arid  soil  and  under  a  burning 
sun. 

If,  however,  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal 
Commission  is  to  bo  a  satisfactory  one, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  Commission 
be  composed  exclusively  of  men  who 
will  approach  the  subject  without  prej- 
udice—  men  on  whose  judgment  re- 
liance can  be  placed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  bad  evidence.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  looal  govern- 
ment of  India  has  hitherto  been,  as  it 
were,  the  patrimony  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  families,  who  have  been  far  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  considering  it  as 
their  exclusive  right.  Such  men  cannot 
be  expected  to  look  with  indifference  on 
proceedings  which  may  threaten  their 
interests,  and  they  will  certainly  oppose 
them  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Many  reasons  indeed  concur  at  the 
present  moment  to  urge  the  fullest  at- 
tention of  England  on  the  present  sys- 
tem of  distributing  English  troops 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  East,  a 
system  which  is  so  faulty,  and  shows 
such  consummate  ignorance,  as  to  call 
forth  the  most  indignant  protestations. 
Not  only  do  the  officers  of  otjr  army  re- 
ceive a  far  better  military  education  than 
in  former  days,  but  the  special  institution 
of  the  Staff  College  delivers  a  yearly 
supply  of  highly-trained  scientific  officers 
for  the  general  service  of  the  country. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  their 
voices  are  raised  at  the  total  ignorance 
of  strategical  and  sanitary  laws  to  which 
they  justly  attribute  the  rapid  deaths 
among  their  men.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  all :  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  private  soldiers  have  ready  access  to 
the  press,  which  finds  its  way  every 
fortnight  from  England  to  their  barrack 
rooms  in  India.  They  can  tell  when 
their  comrades'  lives  are  sacrificed  to 
needless  mismanagement,  and  they  know 
perfectly  well  the  healthy  or  unhealthy 
qualities  of  the  various  stations  in  India 
and  China ;  in  fact,  this  knowledge  is  so 
certain,  that  men  entitled  to  their  dis- 
charge generally  demand  it  on  learning 
that  their  regiment  is  likely  to  be  moved 
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to  some  Oriental  pest-house.  The  occu- 
pation of  some  of  these  posts  mai/  be 
strategically  necessary,  but  it  is  notori- 
ous that  many  are  merely  used  because 
there  happen  to  be  some  old  mud  bar- 
racks ready  made  on  the  spot. 

II.  To  take  next  the  case  of  China. 

Tlie  decimation  by  sickness  of  one 
whole  regiment,  and  in  a  great  measure 
that  of  another,  in  Hongkong — namely, 
the  second  battalions  of  the  Eleventh  and 
Ninth  liegiments — is  a  signal  instance 
of  Eastern  mismanagement.  One  would 
almost  imagine  that  the  ideas  of  the  au- 
thorities  in  China  were  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  those  of  the  clique  who  govern 
in  India,  and  who  appear  to  be  impress- 
ed with  the  notion  that  English  officers 
and  soldiers  can  be  collected  as  fast  in 
England  as  rupees  are  in  the  East ;  and 
that  pure  air  in  the  hills  and  healthy  sta- 
tions ought  to  be  reserved  for  those  An- 
glo-Indian governors  who  fly  to  Simla  in 
the  summer,  and  for  those  Anglo-Chi- 
nese authorities  who  seek  the  charming 
climate  of  Japan  at  the  same  unhealthy 
season. 

The  innocent  cause  which  led  to  the 
Hongkong  disaster  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pay  for  which  officers  of  the  Indian  native 
army  take  service.  These  gentlemen 
undertake  to  serve  the  Crown  in  India, 
and  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their 
lives  in  that  country,  for  a  rate  of  pay 
amounting  to — 

For  an  Ensign — £240  a  year. 

For  a  Lieutenant — £300  a  year. 

For  a  Captain — £492  a  year. 

For  a  Major — £930  a  year. 

For  a  Lieutenant-Colonel — £1236  a  year. 

The  retiring  pension  after  twenty  years' 
service  in  India,  irrespective  of  rank, 
is  the  small  sum  of  £191  128.  per  an- 
num. Now,  though  the  rate  of  pay  may 
appear  large,  it  is  not  so  in  fact,  for  the 
expenses  of  living  in  India  are,  at  the 

£  resent  time,  more  than  three  times  as 
eavy  as  before  the  mutiny.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  a  native  regiment  is  sent 
on  foreign  service,  and  accordingly  one 
took  up  its  quarters  at  Hongkong,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  pittance  of 
colonial  pay  received  by  the  officers  of 
British  regiments  already  there  was 
raised  to  the  same  standard  as  that  of 


their  comrades  in  charge  of  the  native 
troops. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  home  au- 
thorities: economy,  being  the  life  of  the 
army,  they  set  to  work  to  do  the  thing 
cheaply.  The  native  regiment  was  sent 
back  to  its  country,  and  an  English  regi- 
ment from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
directed  to  relieve  it,  the  pay  of  the 
garrison  being  then  and  there  reduced  to 
the  colonial  rate,  which  is,  indeed  a  little 
higher  than  that  receievd  in  England, 
but  much  lower  than  that  of  the  native 
Indian  forces.  It  further  appears  that 
although  the  Horse  Guards  had  warned 
the  authorities  at  Hongkong  that  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment was  under  orders  to  proceed  to 
their  station,  no  preparations  were  made 
for  its  reception. 

The  Tamar  arrived  on  the  3l8t  of 
May,  1865,  from  the  Cape  with  twenty- 
five  officers,  seven  hundred  and  two  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  fifty-four 
women,  and  ninety-two  children. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  were 
plenty  of  houses  that  might  have  been 
hired  for  the  use  of  the  regiment ;  biit, 
as  we  know  the  excessive  pressure 
brought  to  bear  to  enforce  economy,  we 
can  excuse  Captain  Roberts,  the  Quarter- 
master-General, from  undertaking  such 
responsibility  in  the  absence  of  his 
General,  who  had  gone  to  Japan :  had 
he  acted  on  his  own  judgment,  and 
made  the  regiment  comfortable  he  would 
doubtless  have  had  to  pay  out  of  his 
own  purse  for  any  such  accommodation 
by  order  of  the  War  Office.  So  her 
Majesty's  regiment  was  left  to  take  its 
chance;  two  companies  were  stowed  away 
in  an  old  three-decker,  the  Hercules,  a 
few  in  another  hulk,  and  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  under  sheds  placed  in  a  swamp 
called  Kawloon  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Hongkong. 

The  natural  result  was  an  immediate 
outbreak  of  disease.  In  the  seven 
months  from  June  5th  to  the  end  of 
December,  two  officers,  fifty  eight  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  five 
women,  and  twenty-eight  children  died ; 
four  officers,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  noncommissioned  officers  and  men, 
twenty-two  women,  and  thirty-five  chil- 
dren were  invalided.  As  it  is  now  usual 
to  judge  of  the  rate  of  death  and  sick- 
ness by  taking  an  average  of  one  thou- 
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sand  men  over  the  space  of  one  year,  we 
find  the  deaths  in  the  second  battalion 
of  the  Eleventh  Regiment  amounted  to 
the  terrible  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  one  thousand,  and  the  invalids  exhib- 
ited the  no  less  shocking  rate  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  per  one  thousand. 
By  the  last  account  there  were  still 
fifty-three  men  in  hospital,  and  the 
three  surgeons  were  accounted  for,  as 
one  dead,  one  sick,  and  the  third  on  leave 
at  home.  The  result  of  this  miserable 
attempt  at  economy  is  that  the  Eleventh 
is  so  reduced  that  there  are  only  thirty- 
six  non-commissioned  officers,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  privates,  and  twelve 
drummers  fit  for  duty,  and  the  country 
will  be  put  to  the  expense  of  £40,000 
to  replace  the  lives  thus  shamefully 
wasted. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  sufferings 
of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Ninth 
Regiment  without  some  notice,  though 
as  compared  with  the  Eleventh,  it  was 
so  far  fortunate  that  it  was  quartered  in 
barracks  instead  of  in  sheds  on  a  swamp. 
The  strength  of  this  regiment  on  its  ar- 
rival at  Hongkong,  in  February,  1866, 
was  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  forty- 
seven  women,  and  seventy-seven  chil- 
dren ;  by  the  end  of  the  year  forty- 
eight  men,  six  women,  and  twenty-eight 
children  had  died ;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  men,  twenty-seven  women, 
and  thirty- one  children  had  been  sent 
home  sick,  and  there  remained  at  the 
station  last  January  only  six  hundred  and 
thirty  six  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  fourteen  women,  and  eighteen  chil- 
dren— so  that  the  pestilential  climate 
combined  with  night  duty,  at  all  times 
so  fatal  to  our  troops  in  the  East,  has 
inflicted  an  annual  death  loss  of  sixty- 
two  per  thousand,  and  a  drain  by  invalid- 
ing of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  per  thousand ;  in  addition  to 
which  two  officers  died  and  one  was  in- 
Talided  home.  In  both  these  cases,  it 
will  be  observed  that  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  both  of  deaths  and  invaliding 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  children : 
in  the  first  instance,  out  of  ninety-two, 
only  twenty-nine  remained  after  seven 
months ;  in  the  second,  out  of  seventy- 
seven,  sixteen  only  survived  after  a  so- 
journ of  eleven  months.  Lastly,  it  must 
be  distinctly  remembered  that  even  the 


above  lists  only  represent  the  deaths 
we  know  have  actually  occurred :  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  many 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  returns  of 
whom  are  not  at  present  available,  died' 
on  their  passage  to  England  from  the 
effects  of  disease  contracted  at  Hong- 
kong. 

A  large  fleet  lies  idle  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  on  the  China  station,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  land 
some  of  its  men,  on  the  French  principle, 
to  guard  the  Hongkong  dockyard  and 
arsenal.  There  are  two  excellent  stations 
within  a  week's  easy  steam  of  Hong- 
kong —  one  to  the  north,  Japan,  with  a 
European  climate,  the  other  to  the  south, 
Singapore,  a  station  which  is  salubrious, 
though  its  temperature  is  very  high  ; 
moreover,  Singapore  possesses  excellent 
and  unoccupied  barracks,  capable  of 
affording  accommodation  for  two  regi- 
ments; and  being  equidistant  between 
Calcutta  and  China,  is  in  its  strategical 
position  unexceptionable.  There  could 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  moving  the 
English  troops  now  doing  garrison  duty 
at  Hongkong  to  Japan  and  Singapore; 
and  some  steps  should  at  once  be  taken, 
before  the  approaching  sumVner  repeats 
the  havoc  which  has  recently  attracted 
such  just  and  universal  indignation. 

HI.  To  take  the  case  of  Burmah, 
a  station  as  deadly  ^s  any  of  those  to 
which  we  have  called  attention,  but 
which  has  hitherto  quite  escaped  notice 
at  home. 

The  garrison  in  this  territory  usually 
consists  of  two  English  regiments  which 
are  sent  thither  from  Madras,  their  term 
of  Eastern  service  being  ^ve  years  in 
Madras  and  five  in  Burmah,  a  period 
more  than  enough  to  destroy  any  Euro- 
pean coni^titution.  The  stations  of  these 
regiments  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irawaddy,  and  are  three  in  number — 
Rangoon,  Tongoo,  and  Thyetmyo — the 
last  two  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Prome. 
The  third  battalion.  Sixtieth  Rifles, 
suffered  very  severely  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Burmah ;  and  the  second  bat- 
talion, Nineteenth  Regiment,  has  also 
given  many  victims  to  the  climate  of  this 
country.  The  left  wing  of  the  latter 
regiment  marched  into  Thyetmyo  on^ 
the  first  of  January,  1864,  with  twenty- 
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one  officers  and  four  hundred  men  :  how 
many  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates died  and  were  invalided  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain,  but  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  by  the 
antumn  of  the  year  1865,  two  officers 
had  died  and  fourteen  had  been  invalided 
to  England  out  of  the  twenty-one,  leaving 
five  to  carry  on  the  duties  in  that  terri- 
ble climate.  One  young  officer  is  now  at 
home,  broken  down  from  sickness,  caused 
by  too  frequent  exposure  to  the  scorching 
sun  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  as 
orderly  officer. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Thyetmyo  are 
the  mountains  of  Arrakan,  offering  heal- 
thy sites  where  English  regiments  could 
establish  themselves;  but,  as  in  India,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  them 
available  ;  on  the  contrary,  new  barracks 
are  being  built  near  the  river  side  at 
Thyetmyo. 

IV.  And,  lastly,  even  in  Ceylon  we 
find  the  same  customary  neglect  of  ad- 
vantages offered  by  nature  lor  the  pres- 
ervation of  European  constitutions  in 
the  East. 

In  this  isBmd  the  English  troops  are 
divided  between  Colombo,  Kandy  and 
Trincomalee  —  the  healthy  mountains 
being  almost  neglected.  The  lovely 
plains  of  Newera  Ellia,  elevated  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  are  now 
well  known  to  most  visitors  to  that  de- 
lightful island ;  groves  of  forest  trees  dot 
the  plains  here  and  there,  and  on  three 
sides  are  mountains  offering  a  complete 
shelter  from  the  monsoon  gales,  and 
covered  with  dense  woods,  the  natural 
haunts  of  the  Sambnr  deer,  the  wild 
boar,  and  elephant.  Numerous  houses 
and  villas  are  scattered  oVer  the  plains, 
which  are  well  provided  with  excellent 
roads  and  with  an  abundant  •supply  of 
water  from  rapid  mountain  streams. 
With  such  advantages,  it  will  hardly  be 
believed  that  on  these  plains  there  are 
barracks  for  only  a  single  company  of 
soldiers,  although  the  ravages  from  fever, 
liver  disease,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery 
of  the  most  fatal  type,  the  prevailing 
diseases  of  all  Eastern  low  countries, 
must  be  well  known  to  the  Ceylon  au- 
thorities. 

We  trust  we  have  now  said  enough  to 
show  the  urgent  need  of  an  active  in- 


vestigation into  the  conditions  under 
which  this  country  maintains  her  em- 
pire in  India  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

It  is  but  too  certain  that  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  endure ;  and  no 
nation  worthy  the  name  of  a  first-class 
power  can  be  content  to  see  a  great  army 
perish  from  causes  over  most  of  which  it 
has  perfect  control. 

The  time  is  past  for  vain  and  empty 
regrets  :  the  Imperial  Government  at 
home  must  look  these  difficulties  in  the 
face ;  and  committees,  alike  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  must  inaugurate  a  search- 
ing inquiry,  and  fearlessly  carry  into 
execution  what  conclusions  they  may  ar- 
rive at.  No  fancied  tenderness  for  vested 
interests ;  no  palliating  of  evil,  because 
certain  privileged  persons  may  suffer 
from  the  investigation,  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  our  English  troops  in  the 
East,  or  of  their  friends  and  relations  in 
England.  Thev,  doubtless,  first,  but  all 
alike  must  plamly  see  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  sacrifice  the  lives  of  her  sons 
to  please  any  class,  however  entitled  to 
consideration  for  their  past  services. 


London  Society. 

THE    BARINGS  OF  LONDON. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  Peter  Bar- 
ing was  living  at  Groningen,  in  the 
Dutch  province  of  Overyssel.  His  son 
or  grandson,  Francis,  was  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  Bremen,  until  the  accession 
of  William  of  Orange  to  the  English 
throne  opened  the  way  for  him  to  great- 
er influence  as  a  pastor  of  a  Lutheran 
church  in  London.  John  Baring,  his 
son,  was  founder  of  the  commercial 
house,  now  famous  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  Using  the  experience  that 
he  seems  to  have  acquired  in  the  facto- 
ries of  the  continent,  he  set  up  a  cloth 
manufactory  at  Larkbeer,  in  Devon- 
shire. Making  money  there,  he  came 
to  increase  it  in  London ;  at  first,  mere- 
ly sending  his  cloths  to  the  American 
colonies,  and  thence  procuring,  in  ex- 
change, such  articles  as  he  could  be  sure 
of  selling  to  advantage  in  England.  By 
strict  honesty  and  close  business  habits, 
we  are  told,  he  won  the  esteem  of  mer- 
chants much  greater  than  himself.  They 
helped  him  on  in  his  business,  and  before 
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his  death  he  too  was  a  merchant  of 
wealth  and  eminence. 

Of  his  four  sons,  Francis,  the  third, 
born  in  1736,  was  the  most  notable. 
Carefully  trained  during  childhood  un- 
der his  father's  own  supervision,  he  was 
in  due  time  put  to  school  with  a  Mr. 
Coleman,  author  of  several  mathematical 
treatises  of  some  note  in  their  day.  Mr. 
Coleman's  arithmetic  was  not  wasted  on 
young  Francis  Baring.  From  him,  it  is 
recorded,  the  lad  "acquired  the  talent 
for  which  he  was  most  distinguished  : 
for  in  calculations  made  on  the  spot,  ad- 
mitting of  no  previous  study,  be  was 
certainly  considered  as  unequalled."  It 
is  not  clear  whether  on  leaving  school 
he  went  at  once  into  his  father's  office 
or  first  served  a  sort  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  great  house  of  Boehm.  While 
yet  a  young  man  he  became  a  merchant 
on  his  own  account.  At  first,  from  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  he,  and  his 
eldest  brother  John,  were  in  partnership 
pushing  the  interest  of  the  Larkbeer 
cloth  factory,  buying,  wherever  they 
could  be  bought  most  cheaply,  the 
wool,  dye-stuffs,  and  other  raw  material 
required  for  its  operations,  and  finding 
a  market  for  the  cloths  when  they  were 
made,  besides  engaging  in  various  other 
Borts  of  mercantile  enterprise.  Before 
long,  John  Baring  retired  from  trade 
and  went  to  emoy  his  wealth  at  Mount 
Kadford,  near  Exeter.  Francis.  Baring 
carried  on  the  business  on  a  vastly  ex- 
tended scale.  Having  married  an  heir- 
ess in  1766,  he  became  an  East  India 
proprietor,  a  holder  of  bank  stock,  and  a 
great  dealer  in  funds  and  shares.  He 
was  known  all  through  life  as  "  a  man 
of  consiunmate  knowledge  and  inflexible 
honor."  *'  Few  men,"  it  was  said,  "  un- 
derstood better  the  real  interests  of 
trade,  and  few  men  arrived  at  the  high- 
est rank  of  commercial  life  with  more 
unsullied  integrity."  Lord  Shelburne 
styled  him  "  the  prince  of  merchants," 
and  turned  to  him  as  his  chief  and  best 
adviser  on  all  questions  of  commerce 
and  finance  during  his  brief  time  of  of- 
fice. JPitt,  coming  into  power  in  1783, 
regarded  him  with  equal  honor.  To 
him  he  came  for  help  m  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  on  matters  of  trade  that 
sprang  up  between  England  and  the  in- 
surgent colonies  of  America.  To  him 
also  he  looked  both  in  the  management 


of  the  East  India  Company  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  government  measures  as- 
sailed by  Fox  and  all  the  Whigs.  Bar- 
ing entered  Parliament  as  the  champion 
of  the  Tories  in  1784,  and  he  retained  his 
seat  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In 
1784,  moreover,  the  year  of  reorganiza- 
tion, consequent  on  the  passing  of  Pitt's 
famous  bill,  he  became  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  to  continue  dur- 
ing many  years  its  most  active  and  in- 
fluential governor.  He  was  also  for  a 
long  time  one  of  the  principal  managers 
of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  in  1797, 
when  Sir  William  Jrulteney  introduced 
his  bill  for  its  virtual  abolition,  he  wrote 
two  powerful  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
besides  taking  an  energetic  pdrt  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  was  Baring  who,  in  1798,  found  a 
place  for  Charles  Lamb  in  the  India 
Office,  the  friend  who  introduced  the 
poor  author  to  the  rich  merchant  being 
Joseph  Paice,  "  the  most  consistent 
living  model  of  modern  politeness,"  as 
he  is  called  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  He 
it  was  whom  Lamb  once  saw  "  tenderly 
escorting  a  market  woman  whom  he  had 
encountered  in  a  shower,  exalting  his 
umbrella  over  her  poor  basket  of  Iruit, 
that  it  might  receive  no  damage,  with 
as  much  carefulness  as  if  she  had  been  a 
countess."  The  good  man  was  grand- 
son of  an  older  Joseph  Paice,  born  at 
Exeter,  1658,  who  became  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  and  was  M.P.  for 
Lyme  Regis  during  many  years.  Joseph 
Paice,  the  younger,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness. To  his  counting-house  Lamb  went 
from  the  Blue-coat  school,  to  be  trans- 
ferred thence,  in  1795,  to  the  South  Sea 
House,  of  which  Paice  was  a  director, 
before  settling  down,  three  years  later, 
in  the  India  Office.  Elia's  good  friend 
was  a  good  friend  to  everybody.  Paice 
spent  all  his  fortune,  something  over 
£30,000,  in  charitable  ways.  "  My 
whole  annual  income,"  he  wrote  in  a 
private  note  when  he  was  about  sixty 
years  old, "  is  £329  16s.  4d. ;  out  of  which 
I  steadily  allow  to.  my  relatives  in  nar- 
row circumstances  annually  £95  9s.,  and 
to  established  charities,  over  and  above 
all  demands  of  a  like  nature,  £35  2s. 
6d. ;  and  the  remainder,  to  defray  prop- 
erty tax,  board,  apparel,  and  every  inci- 
dental expense,  is  only  £199  4s.  lOd." 
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Joseph  Paioe  was  not  a  man  to  get  on 
in  the  world.  In  Francis  Baring,  how- 
ever, he  had  a  steady  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. Having  exhausted  the  fortune 
left  him  by  his  father,  and  having  no 
family  to  which  to  leave  any  wealth, 
Paice  was  anxious  in  his  old  age  to  turn 
into  ready  money,  which  he  could  apply 
in  ways  congenial  to  him,  the  reversion 
of  an  estate  in  Kent  to  which  he  was 
heir.  For  many  years  Baring  urged 
him  to  retain  his  rights.  At  last,  find- 
ing him  resolved  to  take  the  reversion 
into  the  market,  the  great  merchant 
bought  it  himself  for  £20,000.  That 
had  hardly  been  done  before  the  origin- 
al proprietor  died  suddenly,  and  Baring 
found  himself  master  at  once  of  proper- 
ty that  he  had  expected  to  wait  several 
years  for.  Thereupon  he  did  what  no 
man  but  a  true  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  rare  honor  would  have  thought  of 
doing.  He  immediately  forwarded  to 
his  friend  a  draft  for  £7000.  ''  As  I 
have  maturely  considered  every  circum 
stance  that  attaches  to  the  question, 
he  said  in  the  letter  that  went  with  the 
the  money,  "  the  result  is  what  you  will 
find  inclosed,  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  my  peace  of  mind  should 
remain  without  alteration.  I  will  not 
wound  your  delicacy  with  reasons  why 
it  should  be  one  sum  in  preference  to 
another ;  but  I  hope  you  will  suffer  me 
to  assure  you  that  neither  myself  nor 
any  of  my  family  will  ever  receive  the 
return  of  any  part  of  this  sum,  either 
now  or  hereafter.  With  this  view  you 
will  permit  me  to  request  an  assurance 
from  yourself,  which  I  know  to  be  sacred, 
that  you  will  not  give  or  bequeath  to 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  my  family 
what  shall  exceed  the  value  of  £100."* 

Well  might  Baring  be  called  the 
prince  of  English  merchants.  "  At  his 
death,"  according  to  the  common  and 
true  judgment  of  his  friends,  *'he  was 
the  first  merchant  in  England ;  first 
in  knowledge  and  talent,  character  and 

•For  this  interesting  letter,  as  well  as  for 
everything  else  that  is  said  above  about  the 
connection  between  Baring  and  Paice,  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  volume  of  J^mtly  Picturet^  by  the 
auUioress  of  Mary  Powell,  Paice's  grandiiiece. 
Several  other  (acts  about  Sir  Francis  Baring  and 
his  sons  are  drawn  from  J^fty  Years  in  Both 
Hemin)heres ;  or^  RetninUcencet  of  a  Merchants 
Life,  by  Mr.  Vincent  Nolte,  for  some  time  a  8ort 
of  agent  of  the  hoofle  in  the  United  Stfttes. 


opulence."  "  My  dear  sir,"  Baring  said 
to  Paice  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
1810,  "  we  have  enjoyed  a  friendship  of 
nearly  seventy  years."  It  was  a  friend- 
ship very  full  of  happiness  to  both  men. 
Paice  earnestly  desired,  it  is  said,  that 
he  might  not  survive  his  comrade ;  and 
his  wish  was  curiously  met.  Paice  died 
on  the  4th,  Baring  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1810. 

Francis  Baring  had  been  made  a  bar- 
onet in  1793.  He  left  property  worth 
£1,100,000  and  a  great  house  of  business, 
to  become  yet  greater  and  more  remu- 
nerative in  the  hands  of  his  sons.  Of 
these  sons,  five  in  all,  Thomas  the  eld- 
est, born  in  1772,  inheriting  his  father's 
baronetcy  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
property,  took  no  active  share  in  the 
business,  William  and  George,  the 
youngest,  passed  most  of  their  busy 
years  in  India.  Alexander  and  Henry 
took  charge  of  the  London  establish- 
ment. Henry's  share  in  the  manage- 
ment, however,  was  of  short  duration. 
He  was  a  great  gambler  and  an  almost 
constant  frequenter  of  the  gaming  tables 
of  Baden-Baden,  and  other  towns  on  the 
continent.  Therein  he  made  money,  but 
it  was  not  wealth  that  could  add  to  the 
credit  of  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers. 
Therefore  he  was  soon  induced  to  retire 
from  business;  and  for  eighteen  years 
the  exclusive  direction  of  affairs  was 
with  Alexander,  the  second  son. 

Alexander  Baring  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1774.  He  was  edu- 
cated partly  in  Germany  and  partly  in 
England,  before  being  placed,  for  com- 
mercial schooling,  in  the  great  Amster- 
dam house  of  Hope  &  Company,  sev- 
enty or  eighty  years  ago  the  greatest 
mercantile  and  banking  establishment  in 
the  world.*  The  youngest  partner  in 
that  house  was  Peter  Cajsar  Laboucbere, 
whose  friendship  for  young  Baring  last- 
ed through  life.  In  179G,  he  married 
the  young  man's  sister  Dorothy,  and  by 

*  The  house  had  been  founded  near  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Henry  Hope,  a  Scotch- 
man, born  in  Boston,  who,  early  in  life  settled  in 
Amsterdam.  In  Baring*s  time  it  comprised  sev- 
eral members  of  the  family,  the  principal  being 
three  brothers,  ^andsons  of  old  Henry  Hope: 
Adrian,  who  lived  in  Amsterdam ;  Henry  Philip, 
w)io  resided  sometimes  at  the  Hague  and  some- 
times in  England :  and  Thomas,  ws&i  known  as 
"  Furniture  Hope,**  the  famous  writer  on  furniture 
and  eoftames,  and  lather  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 
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her  became  father  of  the  present  Lord 
Tannton. 

The  French  occupation  of  Holland, 
under  Pichegrn,  brought  the  Hopes  to 
England,  and  put  an  end  to  Alexander 
Baring's  employment  in  their  office. 
Having  mastered  the  whole  mystery  of 
European  commerce,  he  next  determined 
to  make  personal  observation  of  the 
younger  commerce  of  America.  His 
father  sanctioned  the  project ;  but  urged 
him  to  be  careful  on  two  points — to  buy 
no  waste  lands  in  the  New  World,  and 
not  to  bring  a  wife  thence.  "  Unculti- 
vated lands,"  said  shrewd  Sir  Francis, 
*'  can  be  more  readily  bought  than  sold 
again ;  and  a  wife  is  best  suited  to  the 
home  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up, 
and  cannot  be  formed  or  trained  a  second 
time."  The  young  man,  however,  fol- 
lowed neither  piece  of  advice.  In 
1798,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  William  Bingham,  a  rich  merchant 
and  influential  senator,  who  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  $900,000  to  his  son-in-law. 
He  also  made  wise  investment  of  a 
great  deal  of  money,  some  £30,000  or 
£40,000,  in  purchasing  and  improving 
vast  tracts  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maine,  soon  greatly  increased  in  value 
by  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  States. 

Alexander  Baring  spent  four  or  five 
years  in  America ;  there  having  General 
Washington  for  one  of  his  friends.  When 
he  was  about  thirty  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, to  settle  down  as  chief  adviser  of 
his  father — soon  as  chief  manager  on  his 
own  account — in  the  London  business. 
His  wealth  and  his  good  sense  made  him, 
in  spite  of  some  personal  disadvantages, 
as  great  a  favorite  in  the  fashionable 
as  in  the  commercial  world.  Miss  Berry, 
whose  charming  Journals  were  pub- 
lished the  other  day,  sat  next  to  him  at 
dinner  on  the  26th  of  March,  1808.  He 
was,  she  said,  "rather  a  heavy-looking 
young  man,  with  a  hesitating  manner ; 
but  very  clear  in  his  ideas,  and  unassum- 
ing in  his  manners." 

Soon  the  whole  world  had  proof  of 
the  strong  will  and  wonderful  power  of 
organization  that  were  beneath  that  mod- 
est exterior.  With  Alexander  Baring's 
supremacy  began  the  European  fame  and 
influence  of  the  house  of  Baring.  The 
young  merchant-prince  at  once  brought 


his  wisdom  to  bear  on  every  question 
affecting  the  commercial  welfare  of  Eng- 
land. Entering  Parliament,  as  member 
for  Taunton,  in  1806,  he  at  once  took 
rank  with  the  great  financiers  and  econ- 
omists of  half  a  century  ago.  His  stut- 
ter and  oratorical  deficiency  lessened  the 
weight  of  his  counsels ;  but  they  were 
always  listened  to  with  respect,  and  very 
often  followed.  In  the  budget  of  1811, 
for  instance,  it  .was  proposed  to  raise 
money  by  levying  a  tax  of  a  penny  a 
pound  on  all  cotton- wool  imported  from 
all  districts  save  British  and  Portuguese 
colonies.  Baring  showed  that  the  meas- 
ure would  be  fraught  with  twofold  evil ; 
that  it  would  deprive  England  of  great 
quantities  of  American  cotton,  even  then 
found  far  more  desirable  than  any  that 
could  be  got  from  the  East  or  the  West 
Indies ;  and  that,  in  keeping  American 
cotton  out  of  England,  it  would  encour- 
age American  manufactures,  and  so  cause 
further  injury  to  our  trade.  The  foolish 
scheme  was  withdrawn  in  that  year,  and 
on  its  revival  in  1813,  being  again  op- 
posed by  Baring  and  his  fellow-thinkers, 
It  was  finally  abandoned. 

In  the  mean  while.  Baring  was  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  other  questions 
about  America.  In  1812  he  supported 
Henry  Brougham  in  his  opposition  to 
the  famous  Orders  in  Council  of  1807 
and  1809,  directing  stringent  search,  in 
all  foreign  vessels,  for  English  seamen 
and  contraband  articles.  Those  orders, 
it  was  urged,  had  already  proved  very 
disastrous  to  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  England,  and  were 
the  cause  of  much  needless  misery  to 
great  numbers  of  British  subjects.  They 
were  soon  after  made  the  excuse  for  the 
American  declaration  of  war  with  Eng- 
land. In  the  House  of  Commons,  Baring 
pointed  this  out,  and  found  in  it  good 
reason  for  condemning  the  ministry.  As 
war  had  been  brought  about,  however, 
he  insisted  that  it  must  be  carried 
through  with  zeal.  He  boldly  advocat- 
ed the  blockading  of  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  States;  and  when  peace  had 
been  negotiated,  in  December,  1814,  he 
angrily  denounced  the  negotiators  for 
supineness.  The  wisdom  of  his  com- 
plaints has  been  since  abundantly  proved 
by  the  frequent  disputes  concerning 
right  of  search  in  the  case  of  American 
vessels. 
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In  all  the  commercial  le^slation  of  the 
latter  part  of  George  IIL's  reign,  and 
the  whole  of  George  IV.'s,  Baring  took 
an  influential  part.  In  1814,  he  Ted  the 
Opposition  in  a  measure  for  establish- 
ing the  price  at  which  foreign  corn 
might  be  imported,  that  price  being 
paid  for  the  protection  of  English  grain. 
Therein  he  failed.  Next  year  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  resistance  to  the  income 
tax.  In  1821,  in  the  discussions  concern- 
ing the  resumption  of  Bank  payments, 
he  advocated  a  modification  of  the  estab- 
lished rules  regarding  currency.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  he  said,  to  meet  the 
crowing  wants  of  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, driven  to  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
through  scarcity  of  floating  coin,  and  in 
the  absence  of  its  equivalent  in  paper. 
"  No  country  before  ever  presented  the 
continuance  of  so  extraordinary  a  spec- 
tacle as  that  of  living  imder  a  progress- 
ive increase  in  the  value  of  inoney  and 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  productions 
of  the  people."  On  this  occasion.  Baring 
moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
country,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  the 
evil.  In  this,  and  in  other  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  currency,  how- 
ever, he  failed. 

In  the  management  of  his  own  com- 
mercial affiiirs  he  certainly  did  not  fail. 
The  greatest  proof  of  his  influence  in 
the  monetary  world  appeared  in  1818. 
"  There  are  six  great  powers  in  Europe 
— England,  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Baring  Brothers,*'  said  the 
Due  de  RicheUeu  in  that  year  ;  and  with 
reason.  Baring  had  just  negotiated  for 
the  French  Government  a  loan  of  27,- 
238,938  francs,  in  5  per  cent,  rentes,  at  a 
rate  of  67  francs  to  the  100.  By  that 
means  the  restored  Bourbons  were  able 
to  buy  oft'  the  projected  occupation  of 
France  for  five  years  by  Russian,  Prus- 
sian, and  Austrian  troops,  and  the  con- 
vention of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  brought 
about.  Baring's  *'  power,"  however,  did 
not  end  there.  The  sudden  issue  of 
State  paper  for  the  loan  of  27,000,000 
francs  caused  a  depression  of  the  funds 
from  67  to  58,  and  consequently  gave 
room  for  much  wild  speculation,  and 
made  certain  the  failure  of  many  honest 
traders.  Baring  thereupon  persuaded 
Richelieu  to  annul  the  contract  for  half 
of  his  loan,  and  at  the  same  time  indaced 


the  bankers  who  had  joined  with  him  in 
effecting  it — the  Hopes  and  the  Roth- 
schilds being  the  principal — to  agree  to 
the  surrender.  That  restored  the  funds 
to  something  like  their  proper  condition. 
All  through  the  conferences  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baring 
was  in  attendance  to  answer  questions, 
give  advice,  and  see  that  the  decisions 
arrived  at  were  in  accordance  with  sound 
monetary  principles. 

From  that  time  the  chief  business  of 
the  House  of  Baring  Brothers  lay  in  the 
negotiation  of  foreign  loans.  Through- 
out Europe  it  was  second  only  to  the 
Rothschilds ;  among  the  American  States 
it  had  the  preeminence.  Nearly  all  the 
merit  of  this  must  be  assigned  to  Al- 
exander Baring.  Having  brought  the 
house,  however,  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  greatness,  he  retired  from  all  active 
part  in  its  direction  when  he  was  only 
fifty-four  years  old.  One  of  his  nephews, 
Mr.  John  Baring,  had,  in  1823,  joined 
with  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  an  American,  in 
establishing  a  large  commission  agency 
in  Boston.  Another  nephew,  Mr.  Thos. 
Baring,  had  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  the  house  of  Hope,  at  Amster- 
dam. In  1825,  on  the  advice  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Peter  Labouchere,  Alex- 
ander Baring  resolved  to  take  into  part- 
nership with  him  his  son  Francis,  both  his 
nephews,  and  Joshua  Bates  as  well ;  and 
three  years  later,  in  1828,  finding  that 
the  young  men  worked  well,  he  left  the 
business  altogether  in  their  hands,  sur- 
rendering his  part  in  the  management, 
and  appointing  as  a  substitute  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Humphrey  St.  John  Mildmay. 
Henceforth  the  house  was  known  as 
Baring  &  Company,  to  have  for  its 
principal  directors,  during  more  than 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  who  died 
in  1864,*  and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  the 

*  Bates  waa  bom  at  Weymouth,  near  Boston, 
in  1788.  For  several  years 'beginning  with  1803, 
he  was  a  clerk  in  the  great  American  house 
of  W.  R.  &  W.  Gray.  In  1815  or  1816  hia 
employers  sent  him  as  confidential  agent  to  the 
north  of  Europe.  Returning  to  Boston,  a  few 
years  later,  he  soon  entered  into  partnership 
with  John  Baring,  each  partner  providing  £20,- 
000,  with  which  to  start  the  business.  From 
1825,  when  the  business  was  merged  into  that 
of  Barinff  A  Co.,  to  the  time  of  ma  death,  he 
resided  idmost  constantly  in  London.  For  many 
years  he  was  in  intimate  friendship  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  daring  that  period  Bates's  drawing 
room  waa  a  famous  haunt  of  the  admirers  of  the 
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present  member  of  Parliament  for  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

As  early  as  1811,  Alexander  Baring 
had  been  rich  enough  to  buy  an  estate 
at  Shoreham  for  £100,000*  He  adorned 
it  with  almost  the  choicest  private  col- 
lection of  paintings  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  reputed  an  excellent 
judge  of  pictures ;  if  now  and  then  he 
made  mistakes,  his  error  was  shared  by 
other  competent  critics.  Of  this  an  in- 
stance occurs  in  Tom  Moore's  Diary^ 
where,  by  the  way,  we  find  ample  proof 
of  the  witty  poet  s  liking  for  the  good 
dinners  and  the  good  society  to  be  met 
with  at  the  merchant's  table.  One  day 
in  June,  1829,  says  Moore,  "Mrs.  Baring 
showed  me  some  new  pictures  that 
Baring  had  just  bought.  She  told  me  of 
a  picture  of  Rembrandt  that  Baring  once 
bought  at  a  very  large  price,  which  used 
to  make  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  unhappy, 
from  its  being  a  finer  Rembrandt  than 
that  of  Angerstein.  After  contemplat- 
ing it,  however,  for  several  hours  one 
day,  he,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  too  highly  finished  to  be  a  genuine 
Rembrandt ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
opinion  of  his,  the  picture  fell  in  value 
instantly."  At  another  time,  a  picture 
which  Baring  had  paid  £5000  for,  as 
a  Correggio,  was  in  like  manner  de- 
clared an  imitation,  and  accordingly  re- 
duced in  price  to  £600  or  less.  In  1826, 
Baring  made  a  splendid  addition  to  his 
gallery,  by  purchasing  Lord  Radstock's 
collection,  including  a  Titian,  priced  at 
1800  guineas,  and  a  Giorgione  at  700. 

In  other  ways  Baring  showed  an  en- 
lightened  taste  and  disposition.      His 
father  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  London  Institution  in  1806.  In  1825 
the  son  was  chosen  one  of  the  council 


CTeat  thinker  and  greater  talker.  Another  of 
Joehua  BateB*8  favorites  was  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon. The  close  and  tmstfol  friendship  existing 
before  1848  between  the  wealthy  merchant  and 
the  modest  refhsee  continued,  without  hindrance, 
we  are  assured,  after  the  refugee  had  become 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Among  many  other 
proofs  of  his  benevolent  disposition,  Bates  spent 
$50,000  in  buying  some  of  the  best  European 
books  for  the  free  library  of  Boston,  and  sent 
oyer  another  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  funded  for  its 
benefit,  the  interest  being  every  year  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  more  books.  Hb  died  on  the 
24th  September,  1864,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to 
his  only  surviving  child,  Madame  Van  de  Weyer, 
wife  of  the  Belgian  ambassador. 
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of  the  London  University,  just  founded 
at  «  cost  of  £30,000.  In  1828  he  pre- 
sided at  a  festival  at  Freemasons'  Tavern 
in  celebration  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  acts.  It  was  through 
him,  moreover,  though  more  for  com- 
mercial than  any  other  reasons,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  induced,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  abandon  a  project  for  bring- 
ing all  the  Friendly  Societies  in  England 
under  the  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  measure  gave  umbrage  to 
great  numbers,  and,  afler  vainly  peti- 
tioning on  the  matter,  they  decided  upon 
a  system  of  coercion.  On  the  morning 
before  the  bill  was  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  bills  were  posted  all  over  the  coun- 
try requesting  all  who  had  any  money 
invested  through  the  agency  of  Friendly 
Societies  to  draw  it  out  if  the  obnoxious 
bill  was  made  law.  As  the  total  de- 
posits for  the  whole  kingdom  were  very 
heavy,  that  proposal  caused  much  ex- 
citement in  the  mon^y  market.  There- 
fore, in  the  evening,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  brought  forward  his  bill.  Baring 
rose  and  protested.  "Does  my  right 
honorable  friend  know  what  he  is  doing  ? 
This  morning  I  was  astonished  to  find 
the  funds  had  fallen  two  per  cent.,  with 
no  apparent  reason  for  the  fall.  Then  I 
found  that  it  was  caused  by  the  determi- 
nation of  these  depositors  to  withdraw 
all  their  money  from  public  use.  Sir, 
this  is  a  very  serious  measure,  very  seri- 
ous indeed.  I  trust  the  House  will  not 
indorse  it  without  grave  consideration." 
The  result  of  that  speech  was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bill,  and^the  substitution 
for  it,  next  session,  of  another,  framed 
by  the  delegates  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
themselves. 

Alexander  Baring  began  political  life 
as  a  Whig,  the  friend  and  supporter 
of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Kussell, 
and  other  liberal  reformers.  Soon  after 
his  retirement  from  business,  however, 
he  changed  his  policy.  He  was  alarmed 
at  the  growing  excitement  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  on  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  "It  is  impossible," 
ho  said,  in  November,  1829,  "for  rich 
capitalists  to  remain  in  a  country  ex- 
posed to  tumultuary  meetings.  Great 
numbers  of  manufacturers  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  at  various  times 
from  other  cooDtries,  some  to  escape 
civil,  and  some  religions,  persecutions. 
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Bat  there  is  no  persecution  so  fatal  as 
a  mob  persecution.  Every  other  perse- 
cution it  is  possible  to  find  some  means 
of  softening  ;  but  mob  persecution  is 
unrelenting  and  implacable.  Despotism 
itself  is  to  be  preferred  to  mob  per- 
secution." Therefore  he  went  over  to 
the  side  of  despotism.  For  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reform  Bill  his  windows 
were  broken  in  1831,  and  from  that 
year  he  sided  on  all  questions  with  the 
Tories. 

On  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
new  government  in  1834,  Baring  took 
office  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Master  of  the  Mint.  In  April,  1885, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Ashburton.  Henceforth,  with  one  fa- 
mous exception,  he  took  no  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs. 

The  exception  was  in  1841.  On  Peel's 
return  to  power  in  that  year  the  most 
pressing  business  before  him  related  to  a 
question  on  which  Baring  had  had  much 
to  say  seven  -  and  -  thirty  years  before. 
One  of  his  complaints  at  the  way  iri* 
which  peace  had  been  established  with 
America  in  1814,  concerned  the  question 
as  to  the  northeastern  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States  from  British  America. 
The  difficulty  arose  from  an  inadvertence 
in  drawing  up  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  be- 
ing there  left  doubtful  which  of  two  lines 
of  highlands  was  to  form  the  separa- 
tion. Hence  there  was  debatable  ground 
of  nearly  a  hundred  miles'  breadth,  and 
with  an  entire  area  of  6,750,000  acres. 
This  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  quarrel 
in  1811,  and  in  the  pacification  of  1814 
Baring  found  great  fault  with  the  nego- 
tiators for  leaving  the  question  still  un- 
settled. They  had  referred  it  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands. For  seventeen  years  his  Majesty 
studied,  or  pretended  to  study,  the  ques- 
tion without  arriving  at  any  decision. 
At  last,  in  1831,  he  proposed  to  reject 
both  lines  and  take  for  boundary  line  the 
stream  of  the  river  St.  John,  thus  giving 
to  England  2,636,160  of  the  disputed 
acres.  To  this  suggestion  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
readily  acceded  ;  President  Jackson  and 
the  American  Government  also  approved 
of  it,  but  there  was  so  much  opposition 
raised  by  certain  demagogues  in  the 
United  States,  who,  eager  to  have  all 
the  territory  in  their  own  hands,  declared 


that  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
exceeded  his  authority  in  proposing  a 
third  line,  that  nothing  came  of  it.  Over 
and  over  again  the  English  Government 
sought  to  effect  an  arrangement,  but  the 
Americans  were  obstinate.  The  dispute 
lasted  ten  years,  and  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resumed  power  in  1841,  it  seemed 
almost  certain  to  end  in  war.  Peel,  how- 
ever, determined  to  make  one  more 
peaceful  effort.  He  appointed  Lord 
Ashburton  to  proceed  to  Washington, 
and  there  effect,  if  it  was  any  how  possi- 
ble, some  sort  of  settlement.  "  Lord 
Ashburton,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  Colley 
Grattan,  who  took  part  in  the  negotia- 
tion, "  was  a  nobleman  well  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  from  his  connection  by 
marriage  and  property  with  the  United 
States,  He  was  not  a  trained  ambas- 
sador, but  his  general*  knowledge  of 
business,  straightforwardness,  and  good 
sense,  were  qualities  far  more  valuable 
than  those  to  be  generally  found  in  pro- 
fessional diplomatists,  whose  proceed- 
ings so  often  embroil  instead  of  concili- 
ating." Lord  Ashburton  proceeded  to 
the  United  States  in  March,  1842. 
There  many  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  him  were  his  per- 
sonal friends,  and  his  arguments  took 
effect.  He  effected  a  compromise  yet 
more  favorable  to  England  than  that 
designed  by  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Great  Britain  being  left  in  pos- 
session of  3,370,000  acres,  Anienca  of 
3,413,000.  This  was  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  or  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
signed  on  the  9th  of  August,  1842. 

Lord  Ashburton  died,  seventy -four 
years  old,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1848. 
His  son,  William  Bingham  Baring,  who 
succeeded  to  the  peerage,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  commerce,  and  the  second 
son,  Francis,  who  became  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton a  few  years  ago,  soon  retired  from 
business.  The  Barings  still  flourish  and 
draw  money,  through  commercial  chan- 
nels, from  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  but 
of  the  living  we  have  not  here  to  speak, 
and  if  we  had,  perhaps  nothing  more 
important,  as  regards  their  mercantile 
history,  could  be  said  than  that  they  are 
good  and  zealous  followers  of  the  system 
of  money -making  established  by  old 
Sir  Francis  Baring  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der, Baron  Ashburton, 

H.  R.  F.  B. 
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BAtmday  Seriaw. 

THE  JOURNAL  DES  SAVANTS  AND  THE 
JOURNAL  DE  TR6vOUX.» 

Fob  a  hundred  persons  who,  in  this 
country,  read  the  Jtevue  dee  Deux 
Monies,  how  many  are  there  who  read 
the  Joanicd  des  Savants  ?  In  France 
the  authority  of  that  journal  is  indeed 
supreme ;  but  yet  its  very  title  frightens 
the  general  public,  and  its  blue  cover  is  but 
seldom  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  salles  de 
lecture.  Yet  there  is  no  French  periodical 
so  well  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  better 
class  of  readers  in  England.  Its  con- 
tributors are  all  members  of  the  Institut 
de  FVance^  and,  if  we  may  measure  the 
value  of  a  periodical  by  the  honor 
which  it  reflects  on  those  who  form  its 
staff,  no  journal  in  France  can  vie  with 
the  Journal  des  Savants,  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  we  find  on  its  roll  such 
names  as  Cousin,  Flourens,  Villemain, 
Mignet,  Barthelemy,  Saint-Hilaire,  Nau- 
det,  Prosper  M6rime,  Littre,  Vitet — 
names  which,  if  now  and  then  seen  on* 
the  covers  of  the  JRevue  des  Deux. 
Mondes^  the  Revue  Contemporaine^  or 
the  Revue  Modeme^  confer  an  excep- 
tional lustre  on  these  fortnightly  or 
monthly  issues.  The  articles  which  are 
admitted  into  this  select  periodical  may 
be  deficient  now  and  then  in  those  out- 
ward charms  of  diction  by  which  French 
readers  like  to  be  dazzled  ;  but  what  in 
France  is  called  trap  savant^  trop  lourdy 
is  frequently  far  more  palatable  than 
the  highly-spiced  articles  which  are  no 
doubt  delightful  to  read,  but  which, 
like  an  excellent  French  dinner,  make 
you  forget  whether  you  have  dined  or 
not.  If  English  journalists  are  bent^  on 
taking  for  their  models  the  fortnightly  or 
monthly  contemporaries  of  France,  the 
Journals  des  Savants  might  offer  a 
much  better  chance  of  success  than  the 
more  popular  revues.  We  should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  see  any  periodical  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Ministre  de  VInstruction  Publique,  or 
of  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet ; 
but,  apart  from  that,  a  literary  tribunal 
like  that  formed  by  the  members  of  the 
Bureau  du  Journal  des  Savants  would 

■ —       —   -       —  —  ■   —   -         .     — — ■ 

*  Table  Methodique  des  Mhnoim  de  IVevouz 
(1701-1775),  precMe  dune  Notice  Htatorique.  Par 
le  P^re  P.  C.  Somucertookl,  de  la  Compagnio  de 
Jeens.    SvoIb.    Paris:    1864-5. 


be  a  great  benefit  to  literary  criticism. 
The  general  tone  that  runs  through 
their  articles  is  impartial  and  dignified. 
Each  writer  seems  to  feel  the  responsi- 
bility which  attaches  to  the  bench  from 
which  he  addresses  the  public,  and  we 
can  of  late  years  recall  hardly  any  case 
where  the  dictum  of  "  noblesse  oblige  " 
has  been  disregarded  in  this  the  most 
ancient  among  the  purely  literary  jour- 
nals of  Europe. 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal  des 
Savants  was  published  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1655.  It  was  the  first  small  be- 
ginning in  a  branch  of  literature  which 
has  since  assumed  such  immense  pro- 
portions. Voltaire  speaks  of  it  as  "  le 
p^re  de  tons  les  ouvrages  de  ce  genre, 
dont  I'Europe  est  aujourd'hui  remplie." 
It  was  published  at  first  once  a  week, 
every  Monday ;  and  the  responsible 
editor  was  M.  de  Sallo,  who,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  retaliations  of  sensitive  au- 
thors, adopted  the  name  of  Le  Sieur  de 
Hedouville,  the  name,  it  is  said,  of  his 
valet  de  chambre.  The  articles  were 
short,  and  in  many  cases  they  only  gave 
a  description  of  the  books,  without  any 
critical  remarks.  The  journal  likewise 
gave  an  account  of  important  discov- 
eries in  science  and  art,  and  of  other 
events  that  might  seem  of  interest  to 
men  of  letters.  Its  success  was  consid- 
erable, if  we  may  judge  by  the  number 
of  rival  publications  which  soon  sprang 
up  in  France  and  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  In  England,  a  philosophical 
journal  on  the  same  plan  was  started 
before  the  year  was  over.  In  Germany, 
the  Journal  des  Savants  was  translated 
into  Latin  byF.  Nitzschius  in  1668,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Oiomale  de  Letterati  (1668), 
the  Bibliotheca  Volante  (1677),  the 
Acta  Eruditorum  (1682),  the  Nouvelles 
de  la  Republiqtie  desLettres  (1684),  the 
Ribliotheque  Universelle  et  Historiqxie 
(1686),  the  Histoiredes  Ouvrages  des 
Savants  (1687),  and  the  Monatliche 
Unterredungen  (1689),  had  been  launch- 
ed in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
In  the  next  century  it  was  remarked  of 
the  journals  published  in  Germany,  "  plu- 
ra  dixeris  pullulassebrevi  tempore  quam 
fungi  nascuntur  und  nocte."  Most  of 
these  journals  were  published  by  lay- 
men, and  represented  the  pure  interests 
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of  society.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  clergy  also  should  soon  have 
endeavored  to  possess  a  journal  of  their 
own.  The  Jesuits,  who  at  that  time 
were  the  most  active  and  influential  or- 
der, were  not  slow  to  appreciate  this 
new  opportunity  for  directing  public 
opinion,  and  they  founded  in  1701  their 
famous  journal,  the  Memoires  de  Tre- 
voux.  Famous,  indeed,  it  might  once 
be  called,  and  yet  at  present  how  little 
is  known  of  that  collection,  how  seldom 
are  its  volumes  called  for  in  our  public 
libraries !  It  was  for  a  long  time  the 
rival  of  the  Journal  dea  Savants,  Un- 
der the  editorship  of  Le  P^re  Berthier 
it  fought  bravely  against  Diderot,  Vol- 
taire, and  other  heralds  of  the  French 
revolution.  It  weathered  even  the  fatal 
year  of  1762,  but,  after  changing  its 
name  and  moderating  its  pretensions,  it 
at  last  ceased  to  appear  in  1782.  The 
long  rows  of  its  volumes  are  now  piled 
up  in  our  libraries  like  rows  of  tomb- 
stones, which  we  pass  by  without  even 
stopping  to  examine  the  names  and 
titles  of  those  who  are  buried  in  these 
vast  catacombs  of  thought. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  led  the 
Pere  P.  C.  Sommervogel,  himself  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  to  ex- 
amine the  dusty  volumes  of  the  Jour- 
nal  de  IHvoux^  and  to  do  for  it  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  to  make 
it  useful  once  more,  at  least  to  a  certain 
degree,  namely,  to  prepare  a  general  in- 
dex of  the  numerous  subjects  treated  in 
its  volumes,  on  the  model  of  the  great  in- 
dex, published  in  l753,of  thee/owma/  des 
Savants.  His  work,  published  at  Paris 
in  1805,  consists  of  three  volumes.  The 
first  gives  an  index  of  the  original  dis- 
sertations ;  the  second  and  third,  of  the 
works  criticised  in  the  Journal  de  Tri- 
voux.  It  is  a  work  of  much  smaller 
pretensions  than  the  index  to  the  Jour- 
nal des  Savants  ;  yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
useful,  and  will  amply  suffice  for  the 
purposes  of  those  few  readers  who  have 
from  time  to  time  to  consult  the  liter- 
ary annals  of  the  Jesuits  in  France. 

The  title  of  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux 
was  taken  from  the  town  of  Trevoux,  the 
capital  of  the  principality  of  Dombes, 
which  Louis  X  VL  had  conferred  on  the 
Due  de  Maine,  with  all  the  privileges  of 
a  sovereign.  Like  Louis  XYI.,  the 
^ouDg  prince  gloried  in  the  title  of  a 


patron  of  art  and  science,  but,  as  the 
pupil  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  de« 
voted  himself  even  more  zealously  to  the 
defence  of  religion.  A  printing  office 
was  founded  at  Trevoux,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  invited  to  publish  a  new  journal, 
"oil  Ton  etit  principalement  en  vue  la 
defense  de  la  religion."  This  was  the 
Journal  de  Trevoux^  published  for  the 
first  time  in  February,  1701,  under  the 
title  of  "  Memoires  pour  I'Histoire  des 
Sciences  et  des  Beaux  Arts,  reoueillis  par 
Pordre  de  Son  Altesse  S^renissime,  Mon- 
seigneur  Prince  Souverain  de  Dombes." 
It  was  entirely  and  professedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  we  find  among 
its  earliest  contributors  such  names  as 
Catrou,  Tournemine,  and  Hardouin. 
The  opportunities  for  collecting  liter- 
ary and  other  intelligence  enjoyed  by 
thp  members  of  that  order  were  ex- 
traordinary. We  doubt  whether  any 
paper,  even  in  our  days,  has  so  many  in- 
telligent correspondents  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  If  any  astronomical  observa- 
tion was  to  be  made  in  China  or  Amer- 
ica, a  Jesuit  missionary  was  generally 
on  the  spot  to  make  it.  If  geographical 
information  was  wanted,  eye-witnesses 
could  write  from  India  or  Africa  to 
state  what  was  the  exact  height  of 
mountains  or  the  direction  of  rivers. 
The  architectural  monuments  of  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity  oould  easily 
be  explored  and  described,  and  the  lit- 
erary treasures  of  India  or  China  or 
Persia  could  be  ransacked  by  men  ready 
for  any  work  that  required  devotion  and 
perseverance,  and  promised  to  throw 
additional  splendor  on  the  order  of  Lo- 
yola. No  missionary  society  has  eveir 
understood  how  to  ntilize  its  resources, 
in  the  interests  of  science,  like  the  Jes- 
uits, and  if  our  own  missionaries  may 
on  many  points  take  warning  from  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  on  that  one  point 
at  least  they  might  do  well  to  imitate 
their  example.  Scientific  interests,  how- 
ever, were  by  no  means  the  chief  motive 
of  the  Jesuits  in  founding  their  journal, 
and  the  controversial  character  began 
soon  to  preponderate  in  their  articles. 
Protestant  writers  received  but  little 
mercy  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  de 
Trevoux^  and  the  battle  was  soon  rag- 
ing in  every  country  of  Europe  between 
the  flying  batteries  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  strongholds  of  Jansenism,  of  Prot- 
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estantism,  or  at  least  of  liberal  thought. 
Le  Clerc  was  attacked  for  his  Harmonia 
JEvangdica^  Boilean  even  was  censured 
for  his  JE^ttre  sur  V Amour  de  Dieu, 
But  the  old  lion  was  too  much  for  the 
reverend  satirists.  The  following  is  a 
Bpeoimen  of  his  reply  : 

"  Mes  Reverends  P^res  en  Dieu, 
Et  mes  Confreres  en  Satire, 
Dans  vos  Escrits  dans  plus  d^un  lieu 
Je  voy  qu'&  mes  d6pcns  vous  affect^s  de 

rire'; 
Mais  ne  craignnes-vous  point,  que  pour  rire 

de  Vous, 
Relisant  Juvenal,  refeuilletant  Horace, 
Je  ne  ranime  encore  ma  satirique  audace  ? 
Grands  Aristarques  de  Trevoux, 
N^alles  point  de  nouveau  faire  courir  aux 

armes, 
Un  athUte  tout  pret  k  prendre  son  cong6. 
Qui  par  vos  traits  malins  au  combat  ren- 

gag6 
Pent  encore  aux  Rieurs  faire  verser  des 

larmes. 
Apprenes  un  mot  de  Regnier, 
Notre  cel^bre  Devancier, 
Corsckires  attaquant  Corsair es 
Ne  font  pa8^  dit-il,  leurs  affaires.^'* 

Even  stronger  language  than  this  be- 
came soon  the  fashion  in  journalistic 
warfare.  In  reply  to  an  attack  on  the 
Marquis  Orsi,  the  Giomale  de  Letterati 
€p  Italia  accused  the  Journal  de  Trkr 
vaux  of  menzogna  and  imposturay  and 
in  Germany  the  Acta  Eruditomm  Lip- 
siensium  poured  out  still  more  violent 
invective  against  the  Jesuitical  critics. 
It  is  wonderful  how  well  Latin  seems 
to  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  angry 
abuse.  Few  modern  writers  have  ex- 
celled the  following  tirade,  either  in 
Latin  or  in  Gemjian : 

"Qua)  mentis  stupiditas!  At  si  qua  est, 
Jesultarum  est.  .  .  .  Res  est  intoleranda, 
Trevoltianos  Jesuitas,  toties  contuses,  iniquis- 
simum  in  suis  diariis  tribunal  erexisse,  in 
eoqae  non  ratione  duce,  sed  animi  impotentia, 
non  a^quitatis  legibus,  sed  prsBJudiciiSfU^n  ver- 
itatis  lance,  sed  ofiectus  aut  odii  pondere,  op- 
timis  exquisitissimisque  operibus  detrahere, 
pessima  ad  coelum  usque  laudibus  efferre :  ig- 
naris  auctoribus,  modo  secum  sentiant,  aut 
sibi  faveant,  ubique  blandiri,  doctissimos  sibi 
non  plane  pleneque  deditos  plus  quam  canino 
dente  mordere." 

What  has  been  said  of  other  journals 
was  said  of  the  Journal  de  JVevoux; 

^  **Les  auteurs  de  ce  journal,  qui  a  son  m6- 
xiie,  sont  constants  k  loner  tous  les  ouvrages 


de  ceux  quMls  afiectionnent,  et  pour  4viter 
une  froide  monotonie,  ils  exercent  quelque- 
lois  la  critique  sur  les  ^crivains  k  qui  rien  ne 
les  oblige  de  faire  grace." 

It  took  some  time  before  authors  be- 
came at  all  reconciled  to  these  new  tri- 
bunals of  literary  justice.  Even  a  wri- 
ter like  Voltaire,  who  braved  public 
opinion  more  than  anybody,  looked 
upon  journals,  and  the  influence  which 
they  soon  gained  in  France  and  abroad, 
as  a  great  evil.  "  Rien  u'a  plus  nui  k  la 
littorature,"  he  writes,  "  plus  repandu 
le  mauvais  gout,  et  plus  confondu  le  vrai 
avec  le  faux."  Before  the  establishment 
of  literary  journals,  a  learned  writer  had 
indeed  little  to  fear.  For  a  few  years, 
at  all  events,  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  having  published  a 
book,  and  this  by  itself  was  considered 
a  great  distinction  by  the  world  at  large. 
Perhaps  his  book  was  never  noticed  at 
all,  or,  if  it  was,  it  was  only  criticised  in 
one  of  those  elaborate  letters  which  the 
learned  men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  used  to  write  to  each 
other,  which  might  be  forwarded  indeed 
to  one  or  two  other  professors,  but 
which  never  influenced  public  opinion. 
Only  in  extreme  cases  a  book  would  be 
answered  by  another  book,  but  this 
would  necessarily  require  a  long  time  ; 
nor  would  it  at  all  follow  that  those  who 
had  read  and  admired  the  original  work 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing the  volume  that  contained  its  refu- 
tation. This  happy  state  of  things  came 
to  an  end  after  the  year  1655.  Since 
the  invention  of  printing,  no  more  im- 
portant event  haa  happened  in  the  re- 
public of  letters  than  tne  introduction  of 
periodical  literature.  It  was  a  complete 
revolution,  differing  from  other  revolu- 
tions only  by  the  quickness  with  which 
the  new  power  was  recognized  even  by 
its  fiercest  opponents.  The  power  of 
journalism  soon  found  its  proper  level, 
and  the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress, 
which  has  still  to  be  written,  teaches 
the  same  lesson  as  the  history  of  politi- 
cal powers.  Journals  which  defended 
private  interests,  or  the  interests  of 
parties,  whether  religious,  political,  or 
literary,  never  gained  that  influence 
which  was  freely  conceded  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  serve  the  public  at  large 
in  pointing  out  real  merit  wherever  it 
could  be  round,  and  in  unmasking  pre- 
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tenders  to  whatever  rank  they  might 
belong.  The  once  all-powerful  organ  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  Journal  de  Trkvoiix^  has 
long  ceased  to  exist,  and  even  to  be  re- 
membered ;  the  Journal  des  Savants 
still  holds,  after  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  that  eminent  position  which  was 
claimed  for  it  by  its  founder,  as  the  in- 
dependent advocate  of  justice  and  truth. 


All  the  Tear  Round. 
MR.   THOMPSON'S  UMBRELLA. 

"  Augusta,  I  wish  you  would  practice 
Chopin's  march.  Mr.  Thompson  likes 
music." 

Oh !  how  sick  I  was  of  hearing  about 
Mr.  Thompson !  My  poor  aunt,  she 
meant  it  very  kindly,  of  course,  but  she 
little  knew  how  she  made  me  hate  those 
single  gentlemen  whom  she  so  wished 
me  to  please.  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had 
forty  pounds  a  year,  and  my  aunt's  annu- 
ity died  with  her ;  so  I  suppose  her  anxi- 
ety to  see  me  married  was  both  com- 
mendable and  natural,  but  to  me  it  was 
dreadful.  Moreover,  perhaps  because  I 
was  a  proud  girl,  and  perhaps,  too,  be- 
cause 1  was  a  foolish  one,  the  mere  fact 
of  a  man,  young  or  middle-aged  —  for 
only  the  old  and  wedded  were  excluded 
— coming  to  the  house  on  my  account, 
made  him  detestable  in  my  eyes.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  that  were  not  the 
reason  why  I  pleased  none.  I  was  said 
to  be  pretty — I  may  say  that  now,  alas ! 
it  is  so  long  ago — but  plainer  girls,  with 
no  greater  advantages  than  I  had,  went 
off  at  a  premium  in  the  marriage  market, 
and  I  remained  Augusta  Raymond,  un- 
cared  and  unsought  for.  I  did  not  care, 
not  I.  I  only  lamented  that  aunt  would 
worry  both  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
and  me  with  vain  efforts  to  make  them 
admire  me,  and  make  me  Jike  them. 
She  was  my  best  friend,  however,  and  I 
loved  her  dearly.  So  I  now  sat  down  to 
the  piano  and  played  Chopin's  march, 
and  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
voted Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  to  come 
this  evening,  and  who  little  knew,  poor 
fellow,  he  had  been  invited  to  spend  a 
week  with  us  for  the  express  purpose  of 
falling  in  love  with  his  second  cousin's 
niece.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  I  was 
a  child.    lie  was  a  yoong  man  then,  tall,  j 


dark,  and  grave,  and  already  on  the  road 
to  prosperity.  He  was  a  rich  man  now 
— at  least,  rich  for  such  a  poor  girl  as  I 
was,  but  he  was  Mr.  Thompson,  and  I 
hated  hiili ;  besides,  ho  must  be  old, 
quite  old. 

I  thought  of  all  these  things  while  I 
was  playing,  and  then  I  forgot  them,  for 
the  divine  music  bore  me  away,  and 
music  was  a  passion  to  me  then. 

We  lived  in  the  country,  and  a  small 
but  beautiful  garden  inclosed  my  aunt's 
cottage.  It  was  a  low  one,  with  broad 
rooms,  a  little  dark,  perhaps,  but  strange- 
ly pleasant.  At  least,  they  seemed  so 
to  me.  I  dearly  liked  the  room  in  which 
I  now  sat  playing.  It  was  our  best 
room,  but  it  was  also  our  sitting  room. 
A  central  table  was  strewn  with  books, 
some  of  which  were  dear  old  friends, 
and  others  were  pleasant  and  new  ac- 
quaintances. Flower-stands,  work-bas- 
kets, and  delightful  chairs,  chairs  made 
to  read  or  dream  in,  added  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  apartment.  I  enjoyed  it 
even  as  I  played ;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
the  windows  were  all  open,  and  every  one 
gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the  green  garden 
with  a  patch  of  blue  sky  above  its  nod- 
ding trees,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
mignonette  came  in  with  every  breath  of 
air.  Where  are  you  now,  pleasant  room 
and  green  garden  ?  The  ruthless  hand 
of  man  has  laid  you  waste,  and  my  eyes 
can  see  you  no  more.  Is  there  no  home 
for  lost  places,  no  dreamland  like  the 
Indian's  hunting-ground,  where  the 
things  that  have  once  been  may  enjoy 
a  shadowy  existence?  Are  you  really 
for  ever  gone  and  lost,  save  when  you 
come  back  every  time  a  woman,  whose 
hair  is  turning  gray,  hears  that  grand, 
mournful  music  to  which  your  pleasant 
homeliness  would  seem  so  little  akin  ? 

"  My  dear  I  Mr.  Thompson  I "  said 
my  aunt's  voice,  as  I  closed  the  instru- 
ment. I  turned  round  and  saw  him ; 
tall,  dark,  grave,  very  little  altered,  and 
not  at  all  old.  We  had  expected  him 
for  dinner,  and  he  had  come  for  luncheon ; 
I  forget  how  the  mistake  arose.  As  he 
opened  the  garden  gate,  he  met  my  aunt. 
They  heard  me  playing,  and  stood  by 
one  of  the  windows  to  listen.  When  I 
ceased,  they  entered  the  room,  and  it 
was  then  that,  as  I  said,  I  saw  him. 

I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  but  I 
knew  it  later ;  I  liked  him  from  that  very 
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moment.  I  am  not  sare  that  every  girl 
would  have  liked  Mr.  Thompson.  He 
was  decidedly  good  looking,  and  he  was 
both  shrewd  and  pleasant ;  bat  he  had  a 
quaint  and  abrupt  manner,  which  was 
apt  to  startle  strangers.  I  liked  it  well, 
however.  I  liked  that  eccentricity  which 
never  took  him  too  far,  and  that  slight 
want  of  polish  which  gave  flavor  to 
every  thing  he  said  or  did.  I  liked  all, 
excepting  his  umbrella.  That  I  detested. 
It  was  large,  solid,  massive,  and  dread- 
fully obtrusive.  He  had  it  in  his  hand 
on  that  bright  warm  day,  and  long  as 
our  acquaintance  lasted  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Thompson  without  it.  Later,  when  our 
intimacy  had  progressed,  I  taxed  him 
with  this.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  good  humored- 
ly,  "  I  confess  it  is  my  hobby.  My  earli- 
est ambition  as  a  boy  was  to  possess  an 
umbrella,  and  my  greatest  happiness  as 
a  man  is  to  go  about  with  one. 

Of  course  we  did  not  speak  aboi^t  his 
umbrella  on  this  the  first  morning  we 
spent  together.  Mr.  Thompson  praised 
my  music,  and,  looking  me  full  in  the 
face,  told  me  I  played  divinely.  He 
said  it  without  preamble,  and  I  saw  he 
meant  it.  My  aunt  was  delighted,  and 
I  felt  pleased ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  I 
also  felt  that  Mr.  Thompson  treated  me 
like  a  little  girl ;  and  so  he  did — not 
merely  then,  but  ever  afterwards.  Tire- 
some man !  I  had  thought  him  old 
before  I  saw  him,  and  I  could  not  make 
him  think  me  old  now  that  he  saw  me. 

Mr.  Thompson  did  not  stay  a  week 
with  us,  but  a  month.  Oh,  that  happy 
month,  with  long  golden  days  and  deli- 
cious evenings,  and  music  and  sweet 
converse !  shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  If  tlie 
wakening  was  bitter,  let  me  remember 
that  the  dream  was  very  sweet. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  to  leave  us  next 
morning,  and  we  were  in  the  gard^ 
together.  I  knew  by  this  time  how  I 
felt  towards  him,  and,  kind  though  he 
was,  I  doubted  if  he  cared  much  for  me. 
And  when  he  said,  '^  Augusta,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,"  my  heart 
began  to  beat.  He  used  to  call  me  Au- 
gusta now  and  then,  having  known  me 
as  a  child ;  but  never  had  be  said  it  so 
kindly  as  this  evening. 

Ah,  well!  I  suppose  many  women 
have  to  go  through  the  bitterness  which 
came  to  me  then.  Mr,  Thompson  had 
met  my  cousin  Jessie  at  Mrs.  Gray's, 


proposed  to  her,  and  been  accepted. 
From  the  moment  he  mentioned  Jessie's 
name,  I  knew  ray  fate.  Without  seeking 
it,  I  suppose,  she  had  ever  stood  between 
me  and  everv  good.  She  had  taken  the 
friendship  oi  my  best  friend,  the  liking 
of  my  nearest  relative — I  was  not  really 
my  aunt's  niece,  only  her  late  hus- 
band's— and  now  she  had  forestalled  me 
in  the  love  of  the  only  man  I  had  ever 
cared  for.  Surely  she  was  not  to  blame 
in  that,  but,  oh,  how  hard,  how  very 
hard,  it  seemed  to  me  !  The  nightingale 
sang  in  the  trees  above  us,  pure,  brilliant 
stars  burned  in  the  sky,  the  garden  was 
'full  of  fragrance,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
went  on  pouring  Jessie's  praises  in  my 
ear.  She  was  so  handsome,  so  bright, 
so  genial,  and  so  delightfully  innocent ! 
And  what  do  you  suppose  he  told  me  all 
this  for  ?  Why,  because  he  wanted  me 
to  go  and  live  with  them.  My  aunt's 
health  had  been  failing  of  late,  and  he 
was  aware  that  I  knew  the  worst  might 
soon  come,  so  he  wanted  me  to  be  sure 
of  a  home.     I  burst  into  tears. 

"My  dear  good  child,"  he  cried, 
warmly,  "  if  I  were  not  going  away,  I 
would  not  have  grieved  you  so.  You 
have,  I  know,  a  true,  warm  heart.  Your 
dear  aunt  may  live  for  years;  only,  if 
she  should  not,  Jessie  and  I "  — 

"  Pray,  don't !  "  I  interrupted.  I 
could  not  bear  it.  The  more  he  praised 
me,  the  kinder  he  was,  the  more  I  wept 
and  felt  miserable.  At  length,  at  my 
request,  he  left  me.  I  grew  calmer  after 
a  while,  and  went  in. 

"Do  play  Chopin's  march  for  us,  my 
dear,"  said  my  aunt.  Poor  dear  aunt ! 
she  wanted  me  to  fascinate  him  to  the 
last.  She  little  knew  that  Jessie,  whom 
she  disliked  so,  had  been  beforehand 
with  me  there. 

I  played  it  again.  It  was  the  knell  of 
all  my  hopes.  A  gray  twilight  filled  the 
room,  and  they  could  not  see  the  tears 
which  flowed  down  my  cheeks.  I  play- 
ed well,  they  said  ;  and  I  believe  1  did. 
Something  from  myself  was  in  the  music 
that  evening,  and  that  something  was 
very  sorrowful.  Mr.  Thompson  came 
and  sat  by  me  when  I  had  done.  The 
servant  brought  in  the  lights  and  a  letter 
for  my  aunt.  While  she  was  reading  it, 
ho  said,  softly : 

"  You  will  think  over  it  ?  " 

"  Pray  don't !  "  I  entreated. 
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"  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  I 
like  you,"  he  insisted ;  "  and  then  you 
will  do  my  little  heedless- Jessie  good — 
poor  chidish  darling!  Besides,  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  something." 

This  crowned  all.  I  guessed  his 
meaning ;  he  had  a  younger  brother  for 
whom  he  meant  me.  He  had  all  but 
said  so  this  evening  in  the  garden.  "  It 
would  do  John,  who  was  rather  light, 
all  the  good  in  the  world."  I  could  not 
bear  it.    I  rose  and  went  up  to  aunt. 

"  What  news,  aunty  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  News,  indeed  I"  she  replied  amazed. 
"  There's  Jessie  going  to  marry  my  cous- 
in, Mr.  Norris,  old  enough  to  be  hef 
father.  I  wonder  what  he  will  do  with 
the  little  flirt  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause. 

Mr.  Thompson  came  forward.  I  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  him. 

"What  Jessie  is  that?"  he  asked. 
"  Surely  not  Miss  Raymond's  cousin  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  same.  Do  you  know 
her?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Gray's." 

He  spoke  very  calmly.  I  suppose  he 
did  not  believe  it.  I  pitied  him ;  from 
my  heart  I  pitied  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  true,  aunt  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Not  true !  why  she  writes  it  to  me 
herself— there's  her  letter." 

I  looked  at  him  now.  He  was  pale  as 
death,  but  very  firm.  Neither  troubled 
look  nor  quivering  lip  gave  token  of  the 
cruel  storm  within.  Something  now 
called  my  aunt  out  of  the  room. 

"Augusta,  may  I  look  at  it?"  he 
asked,  glancing  towards  the  letter,  which 
my  aunt  had  handed  to  me. 

I  could  not  refuse  him.  I  gave  him 
the  letter.  He  read  it  through  with  the 
same  composure,  then  looking  for  his 
umbrella,  which  he  tcoidd  always  keep 
in  a  corner  of  the  sitting  room,  he  said, 
very  calmly : 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  and  take  a  walk." 

And  he  went  out,  and  we  saw  him 
no  more  till  the  next  morning,  when  he 
lefl  us. 

My  aunt  was  disappointed  to  And  that 
Mr.  Thompson  had  not  proposed  to  me 
afler  all,  and  I  was  hurt  to  the  heart's 
core  by  the  coldness  of  his  adieu.  My 
value  had  gone  down  with  my  cousin's 
faithlessness ;  mine  had  been  at  the  best 
but  a  reflected  light.  I  was  liked  be- 
cause Jessie  was  loved. 


She  became  Mrs.  Norri^  soon  after 
this.  She  was  married  from  my  aunt's 
house,  out  of  regard  to  Mr  Norris,  who 
wa&  related  to  her,  and  who  disliked 
Mrs.  Gray.  "  That  busybody,"  he  called 
her,  and  I  am  afraid  she  was  a  busybody. 
Jessie  was  veiy  bright,  and  seemed  very 
happy.  She  teased  me  unmercifully  about 
Mr.  Thompson.  She  was  sure,  she  said, 
he  had  made  love  to  me,  and  she  looked 
at  me  with  cruel  significance  as  she  spoke. 
But  I  betrayed  neither  his  secret  nor 
mine ;  and  though  she  vexed  jpe  when 
she  quizzed  him  to  Mr.  Norris,  especially 
about  his  umbrella,  I  did  keep  silent. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  be  married  with  his 
umbrella  under  his  arm,"  she  said, 
the  evening  before  her  own  wedding. 
"Don't  you  think  so?" 

I  did  not  answer  her ;  I  went  out  into 
the  garden,  and  wondered  how  she  had 
charmed  him.  Alas  I  I  might  have  won- 
dered how,  without,  seeking  it,  he  had 
charmed  me. 

Jessie's  marriage  was  a  blow  to  ray 
aunt.  She  had  always  thought  I  should 
go  off  first.  She  was  also  cruelly  dis- 
appointed by  Mr.  Thompson's  indifier- 
ence,  and  perhaps  she  guessed  the  mean- 
ing of  my  altered  looks.  I  believe  I  got 
pale  and  thin  just  then.  And  I  was 
always  playing  Chopin's  march. 

"  My  dear,''  said  aunt  to  me  one  even- 
ing, "  is  not  that  very  mournful  ?  " 

"  I  like  it,  aunt,"  I  replied ;  but  I  re- 
solved to  play  it  no  more. 

"Mr.  Thompson  liked  it,"  she  said, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  wonder  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  you,"  she  added,  abruptly. 

I  was  mute. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  asked  him  here," 
she  resumed ;  "*  I  cannot  help  thinking"— 

"  Don't,  pray  don't!"  I  interrupted. 

She  did  not  insist,  but  she  made  me 
go  and  sit  by  her.  She  caressed  me,  she 
coaxed  me,  and  little  by  little  she  drew 
my  secret  from  me. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  she  said,  when  I 
had  confessed  all,  "  he  may  value  you 
yet." 

"  No,  aunt,  he  never  will.  But  pray 
do  not  trouble  about  me.  I  mean  to  g^t 
over  it,  and  I  will." 

I  spoke  resolutely,  and  my  aunt  prais- 
ed me. 

"You  have  always  been  the  best  of 
girls,"  she  said,  tenderly,  "and  I  am 
glad  you  have  had  confidence  in  me.  ^  I 
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did  not  mo^D  to  leave  home  this  year ; 
bat  now  Iwill  take  y«u  to  the  seaside. 
You  must  have  a  change,  my  poor  dar- 

ling." 

She  kissed  me,  and  I  remember  how 
calm  and  happy  I  felt  in  that  gray  room, 
sitting  by  my  dear  aunt's  side,  and  look- 
ing at  the  starry  sky.  The  nightingale 
was  singing  again  as  on  that  sad  evening 
when  I  had  felt  so  broken-hearted ;  tears 
rose  to  my  eyes  when  I  remembered  it, 
and  his  last  kindness,  and  my  foolish, 
wither<;^  hopes ;  but  the  bitterness  was 
gone  from  my  sorrow. 

"  You  must  have  a  change,"  said  my 
aunt  again. 

Alas !  the  change  came  with  the  morn- 
ing. My  aunt  was  late  for  breakfast. 
I  went  up  to  her  room  and  found  her 
calmly  sleeping.  But  oh  I  too  calm,  too 
deep,  were  those  slumbers!  The  kind 
eyes  which  had  rested  on  me  in  love 
were  closed,  the  voice  w^ich  had  ever 
spoken  in  praise  and  endearment  was 
silenced,  for  ever  and  ever. 

I  suppose  it  was  not  Jessie's  fault  that 
her  husband  was  my  aunt's  heir-at-law  ; 
but  I  found  it  very  hard.  Poor  dear 
aunt,  she  always  did  mean  to  make  a  will 
in  my  favor,  and  she  never  did.  Mr. 
Norris  behaved  very  handsomely,  I  was 
told.  He  gave  me  the  piano  which  had 
been  bought  for  me,  a  few  other  articles 
of  no  great  value,  and  all  my  aunt's 
wardrobe.  He  kept  her  jewels,  which 
were  fine,  and  the  furniture,  for  which, 
as  he  said  truly  enough,  I  had  no  use. 
Moreover,  he  allowed  me  to  remain  in 
the  cottage  till  Lady-day ;  though  per- 
haps, as  he  could  not  live  in  two  houses 
at  a  time,  and  must  pay  the  rent  whether 
I  stayed  there  or  not,  this  was  no  such 

freat  favor  after  all.  God  forgive  me, 
fear  I  was  very  sinful  during  the  dark 
days  that  followed.  I  had  some  friends 
who  did,  or  rather  who  said,  their  best ; 
but  there  was  one  who  never  came  near 
me,  who  gave  me  no  token  of  his  exist- 
ence, who  had  no  kind  word  for  me,  who 
let  me  struggle  through  my  hard  trial, 
and  who  never  offered  a  helping  hand. 
He  might  at  least  have  written,  have 
condoled  with  me  in  my  sorrow,  but  he 
did  not.  And  yet  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  often  at  Mr.  Norris's 
bouse.  Jessie  herself  told  me  so.  True, 
he  had  business  to  transact  with  her  hus- 
band ;  but  still,  how  oould  he  do  it  ? 


He  did  it,  and  he  did  more.  Mr.  Nor- 
ris was  thrown  off  his  horse  one  morning 
and  brought  home  dead.  Jessie  became 
a  widow,  and  a  poor  one,  said  the  world. 
Mr.  Norris  was  not  a  rich  man  after  all, 
and  he  left  many  debts.  I  only  went  to 
see  her  once.  1  found  her  cold,  callous, 
and  defiant,  under  her  infliction ;  yet  I 
would  have  gone  again  if  Mr.  Thompson 
had  not  been  Mr.  Norris's  executor.  He 
had  business  to  settle  with  the  widow, 
and  I  could  only  interfere;  besides,  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  them  together.  It 
was  very  wrong  and  very  useless,  but  it 
was  so.  Mrs.  Gray  often  came  to  see 
me.  I  cannot  say  she  comforted  mo 
much.  She  gave  me  a  world  of  weari- 
some advice,  and  told  me  much  that  I 
would  rather  not  have  heard.  What 
was  it  to  me  now,  that  accounts  kept 
him  so  often  and  so  late  with  Jessie? 
They  were  both  free  ;  and  if  he  chose  to 
forgive  her  and  marry  her,  and  if  she 
chose  to  marry  once  more  for  money — I 
say  it  again — what  was  it  to  me  ? 

And  yet  I  suppose  it  was  something, 
after  all;  for  when  Mrs.  Gray  left  me 
one  afternoon  in  February,  I  felt  the 
loneliest  being  on  this  wide  earth.  She 
had  harped  again  on  that  hateful  string — 
that  Mr.  Thompson  seemed  quite  smit- 
ten with  Mrs.  Norris.  "  And  what  do 
you  think,  my  dear  ?  "  she  added  ;  "  he 
thought  you  were  gone.  He  seemed 
quite  surprised  when  I  said  I  had  seen 
you  on  Sunday.  *  What,  is  she  not  gone  ? ' 
he  asked — '  gone  to  London  ? '  '  No  in- 
deed !  What  should  she  go  to  London 
for  ? '  He  did  not  answer  that,  but,  from 
something  he  said,  I  saw  he  thought  you 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  *  I  wish 
she  were,  poor  dear  !'  I  replied :  '  it  is  a 
hard  case  to  be  so  young  and  so  lonely.' 
I  have  no  doubt  he  thinks  so  too,  and  so 
it  is  to  prevent  Mrs.  Norris  from  being 
lonely  that  he  goes  to  see  her  so  often." 
Thus  she  rattled  on,  stabbing  me  with 
every  word,  till  at  length  she  left  me  to 
my  misery.  I  sat  looking  at  the  fire ;  it 
was  bright  and  warm,  but  my  loneliness 
was  heavy  upon  me ;  besides,  it  had  been 
snowing,  and  the  gray  sky  and  white 
garden  and  silent  air  had  something  both 
lone  and  chill  in  them.  Yet  I  was  not 
quite  alone.  Early  in  the  winter  I  had 
taken  in  a  poor  half  starved  stray  dog, 
and,  though  he  was  but  a  shaggy  half- 
bred  our,  I  had  made  a  pet  of  him.    He 
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had  laid  by  his  vagrant  habits  willingly 
enough,  and  he  now  lay  sleeping  on  the 
rug  at  my  feet.  Poor  Carlo !  he  heeded 
not  the  morrow,  and  thought  not  of  the 
future.  Yet  how  long  could  I  keep 
him? — and  if  I  cast  him  away,  who 
would  have  him?  He  had  neither  youth 
nor  beauty  to  recommend  him — nothing 
but  his  old  honest  heart,  and  who  would 
care  for  that  ?  "  Poor  Carlo — poor  old 
Carlo !"  I  thought ;  and,  perhaps  because 
my  heart  was  rather  full  just  then,  tears 
rose  to  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  the  fate 
that  lay  before  him.  I  believe  I  thought 
of  something  else  too.  I  remember  a 
vision  I  saw  in  the  burning  coals  ;  how 
it  came  there  Heaven  knows.  I  saw  them 
both,  as  no  doubt  they  often  were,  bend- 
ing over  accounts  which  they  read  to- 
gether, then  looking  up  and  exchanging 
looks  and  smiles  which  no  one  could  mis- 
take. I  wonder  why  I  came  back  to 
images  which  tortured  me — but  it  was 
so.  I  do  not  know  how  long  Mrs.  Gray 
had  been  gone,  when  Carlo  gave  a  short 
bark  ;  the  gate-bell  rang ;  I  saw  a  tall 
dark  form  pass  across  the  window,  and 
my  little  maid  opened  the  door,  saying : 

"  Mr.  Thompson,  ma'am."  . 

I  rose.  Ho  came  in,  with  his  umbrella 
as  usual,  and  Carlo  went  up  to  him  and 
wagged  a  friendly  welcome.  I  could 
not  say  one  word.  I  was  dreadfully 
agitated.  I  felt  quite  sure  he  had  come 
to  tell  nie  that  he  meant  to  marry  Jessie, 
and  to  ask  me  to  go  and  stay  with  them, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  Nothing  else 
could  have  brought  him.  Or  perhaps, 
as  Jessie  had,  no  doubt,  told  him  that  I 
was  gone,  he  had,  on  learning  the  truth, 
felt  ashamed  of  his  long  coldneSvS,  and  had 
come  to  make  some  sort  of  excuse.  He 
made  none ;  but  ho  asked  how  I  was, 
took  a  chair,  looked  rather  hard  at  me, 
and,  without  waiting  for  my  answer, 
feared  I  was  not  verv  well. 

"  oil !  I  am  not  ill,  you  know,"  I  re- 
plied, a  little  carelessly.  "  I  trust  you 
are  well,  Mr.  Thompson." 

He  said   he   was  very  well,  and   he 
looked  at  the  fire.     For  a  while  we  were 
both  silent.      I  spoke  first.     My  remark* 
was  scarcely  a  gracious  one. 

"  I  heard  you  were  so  much  engaged 
that  I  scarcely  expected  to  see  you,"  I 
said. 

I  was  vexed  with  myself  as  soon  as  I 
bad  said  it.     He  might  think  I  was  an- 


noyed at  his  long  absence,  ^d,  surely, 
I  was  not !  But  he  took  my  implied  re- 
proach  very  well.  He  answered  that  he 
had,  indeed,  been  much  engaged;  but 
that  everything  was  over  now,  Mrs. 
Norris,  he  added,  had  left  this  morning. 
My  heart  gave  a  great  throb ;  but  I  was 
mute. 

"  She  left  in  no  very  contented  mood, 
I  believe,"  he  resumed.  "The  balance 
in  her  favor  was  low  —  lower  than  I  ex- 
pected. Mrs.  Norris  has  something  like 
a  hundred  a  year.  This  and  a  |cfw  jew- 
els constitute  the  net  profit  she  derives 
from  her  marriage.  Unluckily,  these 
speculations  cannot  be  repeated  often, 
you  see.  The  capital  of  youth  and  beauty 
has  but  a  time — a  brief  one ;  it  is  apt  to 
wear  out,  and  the  first  venture  ought  to 
be  the  best.  Mrs.  Norris,  not  having 
found  it  so,  is  disappointed.  I  suppose 
it  is  natural ;  but  you  know  I  cannot 
pity  her  very  much." 

I  supposed  not ;  but  how  all  that  cold, 
hard  talk  pained  me. 

"  I  have  a  fancy,"  he  resumed,  "  that 
this  kind  lady  expected  some  other  end- 
ing to  our  accounts.  This  is  not  very 
flattering  to  my  vanity,  unless,  indeed, 
as  showing  my  marketable  value  ;  is  it, 
now  ?  " 

I  would  not  answer  that  qnestioo* 
His  tone,  his  manner,  vexed  me.  Sud- 
denly he  raised  his  eyes  to  mine. 

"  Did  such  a  rumor  reach  you  ?  "  be 
asked. 

I  could  not  deny  it.  My  face  was  in 
flame.  I  believe  I  stammered  something, 
but  I  do  not  know  what. 

"Even  you  have  heard  it,"  he  said, 
scarcely  pleased ;  "  the  world  is  very 
kind.  And  you  believed  it,  too  I  I  had 
hoped  you  knew  me  better." 

He  seemed  quite  hurt;  but  I  offered 
no  justification.  Then  he  rather  formally 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  mention  the  busi- 
ness that  brought  him.  So  it  was  busi- 
ness !  I  scorned  myself  for  my  folly, 
which  was  not  dead  yet,  and  I  bade  him 
speak. 

Was  I  asleep  or  dreaming  ?  Mn 
Thompson  spoke  of  my  aunt,  her  love  for 
me,  my  forlorn  position,  and  expressed 
the  strongest  wish  to  take  care  of  me. 

"But,"  he  added,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, "  I  can  do  so  but  in  one  fashion-— 
as  your  husband.  Will  you  overlook  all 
those  peculiarities  in  my  temper,  whioh 
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used  to  annoy  you,  I  fear,  and  take  what 
there  is  of  true  and  good  in  me  ?  Can 
you,  will  you,  do  this  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  in  doubt.  Ah  !  this 
was  one  of  my  bitterest  moments.  He 
cared  so  little  for  me,  that  he  had  never 
seen,  never  suspected,  how  much  I  loved 
him.  And  he  expected  me  to  take  him  so. 
I  clasped  my  hands  and  twisted  them 
nervously  ;  I  could  not  speak  at  once. 

"And  you,  Mr.  Thompson,"  I  said, 
at  last — "  and  you  " 

"  Well,  what  about  me !  Do  you  mean, 
can  I,  too,  do  this  ?  " 

Yes ;  can  you  do  it  ?  " 
Why,  surely  —  else  I  had  never  pro- 
posed it." 

He  half  smiled  at  the  doubt  my  ques- 
tion implied,  and  he  looked  at  me  as  he 
smiled.  Both  look  and  smile  exasper- 
ated me. 

"Mr.  Thompson,"  I  said,  excitedly, 
"  I  have  not  deserved  this.  Carlo,  come 
here." 

My  poor  shaggy  Carlo  came  forward, 
wagging  his  tail.  He  laid  his  head  on  my 
knee  and  looked  up  at  me  wistfully  and 
fondly,  as  only  dogs  can  look  when  they 
vainly  seek  to  read  the  meaning  of  a 
human  face. 

"  He  was  an  outcast,"  I  said,  looking 
at  Mr.  Thompson  ;  "  he  was  starving ; 
he  came  to  this  door  ;  I  fed  him,  and  he 
would  not  leave  it.  I  took  pity  on  him 
— I  gave  him  a  mat  to  lie  on  and  a  crust 
to  eat.  He  loves  me  for  it;  but,  Mr. 
Thompson,  I  am  not  quite  so  low  as  to  be 
brought  to  this  poor  beast's  level — I  can 
take  care  of  myself." 

Mr.  Thompson  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  uttered  a  dismayed  whis- 
tle as  I  made  this  free  commentary  upon 
his  proposal. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  recovering 
slowly,  "I  can  understand  that  you 
should  not  care  for  me,  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect you  would  take  it  so." 

"  And  how  could  I  take  it  ?"  I  cried. 
"  You  give  me  pity — I  scorn  pity.  Ah, 
Mr.  Thompson,  if  I  were  not  the  poor 
forlorn  girl  I  am,  would  you  feel  or 
speak  so  ?  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
how  rich  girls  are  wooed  and  won  ?  If 
you  cared  an  atom  for  me,  would  you 
dare  to  come  to  me  with  such  language  ?  " 

"  What  language  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  care  of 
me?" 


"  What  I  said.  Yes,  Augusta,  I  wish 
to  take  care  of  you — true,  fond,  loving 
care  ;  nothing  shall  make  me  unsay  it." 

He  spoke  warmly,  and  a  manly  glow 
rose  to  his  face  ;  but  I  would  not  give  in, 
and  I  said,  angrily,  that  I  did  not  want 
to  be  taken  care  of., 

"  Do  let  us  drop  these  unlucky  words," 
he  entreated  ;  "  and  do  tell  me  whether 
you  will  marry  me,  yes  or  no.  Let  it  be, 
if  you  like,  that  I  want  you  to  take  care 
of  me.  I  am  much  older  than  you  are, 
you  know." 

I  don't  know  what  possessed  me.  I 
said  "  No."  Oh !  how  I  would  have 
liked  to  recall  the  word,  but  it  was  spo- 
ken, and  he  rose  with  a  clouded  and  dis- 
appointed face.  He  lingered  a  little, 
and  asked  to  know  why  it  was  No  and 
not  Yes  ?  I  said  we  could  not  be  happy 
together.  He  bowed  gravely  and  left 
me.  I  suppose  he  was  hurt,  for  he  did 
not  add  a  word.  No  assurance  of  friend- 
ship, of  good  will,  no  hope  that  I  would 
relent  or  change  my  mind,  passed  his 
lips.  The  door  closed  upon  him.  I 
heard  the  garden  gate  fall  to,  and  I  felt 
in  a  sort  of  stupor.  It  was  over.  What 
madness  had  made  me  banish  him  ? 
Every  step  took  him  away  further  from 
me  —  never — never  again  —  should  we 
meet.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  left 
me  then,  if  I  could  have  spoken  the  truth.  W 
Ah  !  if  I  could  have  said  to  him,  "  lean- 
not  be  happy  with  you  because  I  love, 
and  you  do  not ;  because  my  love  and 
my  pride  would  suffer  all  day  long  if  I 
were  your  wife ;  because  it  is  easier  to 
do  without  you  than  to  have  you  on 
these  terms."  If  I  could  have  said  all 
this,  would  our  meeting  have  ended 
thus  ?  It  was  too  late  to  think  of  that 
now,  but  it  was  not  too  late  to  suffer.  I 
buried  my  face  in  the  pillow  of  the  couch 
on  which  I  was  sitting,  and  cried  and 
sobbed  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

Poor  Carlo's  cold  nose  thrust  in  the 
hand  which  hung  down  by  my  side  in 
the  folds  of  my  dress,  roused  me.  I 
looked  up  and  saw — Mr.  Thompson.  He 
was  very  red,  and  seemed  flurried. 

"I  have  forgotten  my  umbrella,"  he 
said,  a  little  nervously. 

Yes ;  there  it  was,  in  the  corner,  that 
horrible  umbrella  of  his !  But,  instead 
of  going  to  look  for  it,  he  suddenly  came 
and  sat  down  on  the  couch  by  me.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  looked,  but  I  felt  ready 
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to  die  with  shame.  He  took  my  hand 
and  kissed  it. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Raymond,"  he  said, 
persuasively  "why  should  we  not  be 
happy  together  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  give 
you  up,  indeed  I  cannot." 

I  looked  at  him  in  doubt. 

"Then  do  you  really  like  me?"  I 
asked. 

"  Do  I  really  like  you  ?  Why,  what 
else  have  I  been  saying  all  along  ?  " 

"  You  said  you  wanted  to  take  care  of 
me." 

"  Oh,  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  that " 

he  began,  resignedly.  But  we  did  not 
go  back  to  that ;  we  went  back  to  no- 
thing, for  a  miserable  girl  suddenly  be- 
came the  happiest  of  women.  Still  I 
was  not  quite  satisfied. 

"You  would  not  have  come  back,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  horrible  um- 
brella of  yours,"  I  said,  with  a  little 
jealousy. 

"  Very  true,"  he  replied,  with  his  pe- 
culiar smile ;  "  but  I  did  come  back,  and 
I  glanced  in  through  the  window  first, 
and  saw  you  hiding  your  face  on  that 
cushion,  and  Carlo  looking  at  you  as 
if  he  thought  it  strange  you  should  be  so 
forlorn ;  and  so  I  came  in  for  my  um- 
brella ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had 
forgotten  it  on  purpose." 
▼  Perhaps  he  only  said  it  to  please  me ; 
but  as  I  looked  in  his  face  I  did  not  think 
so  then  ;  and,  though  years  have  passed 
over  us  both,  I  do  not  think  so  now. 
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Cltthn,  Coffee- IlowttK^  and  Taverns  of  t/ie  Mttropo- 
lU  diirinff  the  11th,  ISth,  and  19th  Centuries,  j3y 
JoBN  TiMBS,  F.S.A-  Iq  2  .Tola.  London:  Bent- 
ley.     18t)6. 

Reminiscences  of  Captain  Oronow,  formerly  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards.  2d  Edition.  London: 
Smith,  Elder  A  Co.     1862. 

Recolleethns  and  Anecdotes,  being  a  Second  8e- 


though  not  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  have  presented  themselves  dnring 
the  last  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Nothing  ought  to  be  more  entertaining, 
nothing  more  instructive,  than  such  a 
history  of  clubs;  for  would  it  not  be  a 
record  of  men,  manners,  and  opinions ; 
of  national  customs,  fashions,  and  tones 
of  thought ;  of  once  prevailing  habitudes 
fast  fading  away  or  now  wholly  extinct? 
English  clubs  for  certainly  full  two 
centuries  have  consisted  of  the  very 
"  porcelain  of  earth's  clay."  Statesmen 
and  soldiers,  philosophers  and  historians, 
poets,  lawyers,  and  wits,  orators  and  ta- 
ble-talkers, men  of  fashion  and  men  of 
rank  about  town,  dramatists,  and  diners 
out  "  of  the  first  magnitude,"  have  all 
belonged  to  clubs,  and  within  the  magic 
circle  have  laid  aside  their  gravity,  their 
dignity,  or  their  pompousness,  and 
"laughed  the  hearty  laugh"  on  equal 
terms  with  men  less  gifted  or  less  fortu- 
nate in  a  worldly  sense  than  themselves. 
The  "  trivial  fond  records "  of  such  re- 
unions^ of  such  aympoeia^  are  wanted 
in  a  collected  form,  and  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  found  scattered  here  and 
there  in  memoirs  or  autobiographies, 
such  as  those  of  Roger  North,  or  diaries 
and  letters,  such  as  those  of  Pepys,  Eve- 
lyn, George  Bubb  Dodlngton,  or  Horace 
Walpole.  There  is,  indeed,  a  history  of 
clubs  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
old,  by  Ned  Ward,  on  which  Mr.  Timbs 
has  pretty  largely  drawn;  but  Ward 
tells  us  nothing  of  modem  dubs,  and 
deals  with  none  later  than  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Club  life  was  then,  un- 
doubtedly, fast  maturing.  It  attained, 
however,  a  larger  growth  under  William 
and  Mary,  shot  forth  vigorously  under 
the  two  first  Georges,  and  became  more 
fully  developed  in  the  long  reign  of 
George  HI.,  in  the  sixty-five  years  be- 
tween the  years  1760  and  the  signing  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  George  IV.  ascended  the  throne 
in  1820  that  clubs  received  an  almost 


vies  of  Heminiscences  of  the  Camp,  the  Court,  amd 
the  Club,  By  Capt.  G&onow.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.     1863. 

Celebrities  of  London  and  Paris,  being  a  7%iri 
Series  of  Beminiseences  and  Anecdotes.  By  OapL 
Gbonow.    London :  Smith,  Elder  <fc  Co.     1S60. 

Capt.  Gronow^s  Last  RecoUections,  being  ike 
Fourth  and  Final  Series,  London:  Smith,  El- 
der &  Co.     1866. 
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gigantic  extension.  From  that  day  to 
the  present,  they  have  greatly  multiplied, 
and  are  still  increasing  in  number,  vari- 
ety, and  we  may  add  in  luxury.  The 
author  of  the  volume  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  no 
novice  in  the  art  of  book  -  making  and 
compilation.  He  is  a  veteran  who  has 
already  passed  his  grand  climacteric,  and 
who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  been 
laboring  for  the  newspapers,  the  periodi- 
cals, and  the  booksellers.  He  worked 
for  Sir  Richard  Phillips — he  worked  for 
the  Mirror — he  worked  for  the  Illus- 
trated London  Kews^  and  he  has  put 
together  six  or  seven  publications,  three 
or  four  of  which  are  very  judiciously 
(we  allude  to  the  Anecdotal  Biography), 
and  all  of  which  are  respectably  and 
fairly,  executed.  But  it  must  be  stated 
that  Mr.  Timbs  is  a  compiler,  not  an 
original  writer  or  thinker.  He  but  gath- 
ers together  the  facts,  the  opinions,  and 
the  views  of  others,  generally  selecting 
jndiciously,  and  making  the  proper  ac- 
knowledgments. This  is  not  assuredly 
a  high  mental  effort,  for  Mr.  Timbs  has 
not  the  power  of  assimilation,  but  it  is  a 
process  that  requires  discernment  and 
judgment;  and  in  a  fast  and  business 
age  like  the  present,  when  men  read 
curBorily,  such  compilations,  though  in 
no  wise  original,  are  very  marketable. 

On  the  earlier  clubs  Mr.  Timbs  is  more 
entertaining  and  instructive  than  on  the 
modern,  of  which  he  has  no  personal 
knowledge.  He  has,  as  we  have  stated, 
drawn  largely  on  Ned  Ward ;  and  from 
the  letters  of  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  Gay, 
Steele,  Arbuthnot,  Chesterfield,  Gibbon, 
and  liorace  Walpole,  he  has  collected 
iQuch  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  Speo- 
tcUoTj  the  Taller^  the  Guardian^  and 
the  Craftsman^  and  the  whole  body  of 
British  essayists,  have  also  been  called 
in  aid  ;  and  anything  that  careful  read- 
ing and  business-like,  sagacious  industry 
could  supply,  has  not  been  neglected  to 
illustrate  the  clubs  of  a  century  or  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  But  where  Mr. 
l^mbs  ceases  to  compile  and  ventures  to 
dissertate,  he  becomes  wearisome,  if  not 
ridiculous.  His  disquisition  on  the  ori- 
gin of  clubs  is  quite  out  of  place.  He 
onght  to  know  tnat  the  symposia  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  Clubs  of  Sparta  in  no 
degree  resembled  our  club  life,  and  that 
the  social  meetings  of  the  Romans  were 


as  remote  from  anything  passing  in  Pall 
Mall  and  St.  James* street,  either  in  the 
reign  of  Anne  or  the  ages  of  the  Georges 
or  V  ictoria,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  pages  of  Petronius  and  Macrobius 
testify  against  Mr.  Timbs.  Nor  do  we 
think  his  Saxon  derivation  of  the  word 
"  club  "  at  all  happy.  Philologists  given 
to  speculations  of  this  kind  are  too  apt 
to  force  and  strain  for  a  striking,  or  even 
a  plausible,  derivation.  We  incline  to 
believe  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"  club  "  into  France  to  have  been  later 
than  Mr.  Timbs  supposes.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  admirable  Dictionnaire  de 
IVevoux  published  at  Paris  in  1732,  in 
the  curious  and  learned  Dictionnaire 
de  Menage  published  in  1750,  or  in  the 
great  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  pub- 
lished in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Repub- 
lic, though  the  word  was  for  the  first 
time  itsed  in  1785,  more  than  eighty 
years  previously,  when  the  Club  des 
Americains  was  founded.  Mr.  Timbs 
contends  that  there  was  in  London  a  club 
two  centuries  earlier  than  the  Friday- 
street,  or  more  properly  the  Bread-street 
Club,  said  to  have  been  originated  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  was  a  club 
called  "Xa  Court  de  bonne  Compagnie^^^ 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  of  which  the 
old  poet  Occleve,  and  he  cautiously  adds 
probably  Chaucer,  though  he  affords  no 
evidence  of  the  fact^  were  members. 
Of  the  Bread-street  Club,  established  at 
the  Mermaid,  it  is  certain  Shakespeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Selden, 
Donne,  and  many  other  choice  spirits, 
were  members.  Ben  Jonson  also  had  a 
club  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
which  met  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  between 
the  Middle  Temple  Gate  and  Temple  Bar. 
After  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  in  1669, 
there  was  the  Civil  Service  Club,  which 
still  exists.  The  Treason  Club  met  in 
1668,  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  in  Covent 
Garden,  to  consult  with  Lord  Colchester, 
Tom  Wharton,  Col.  Talmash,  and  others 
of  the  party ;  and  it  was  there  resolved, 
as  stated  m  Macpherson's  History  of 
Great  Britain^  that  the  regiment  under 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Langstone's  com- 
mand should  desert  entire. 

The  clubs  which  date  from  the  Resto- 
ration were  almost  exclusively  political. 
The  Rota  was  a  club  -  debating  society 
for  dissemination  of  republican  opinions. 
Here  Harrington,  of  the  "  Ooeana,"  leo- 
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tared,  rather  prolixly  and  pedantically ; 
and  Sir  William  Petty,  a  deeply  observ- 
ant man,  author  of  the  Political  Arith- 
7netic^  and  ancestor  of  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  attentively  listened,  for  there 
was  something  to  learn.  The  golden  era 
of  the  older  clubs,  however,  was  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  October  Club 
was  altogether  Tory.  Swift,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  a  constant  attendant,  and 
there  are  allusions  to  it  in  his  journal  to 
Stella  in  1711.  Pall  Mall  was  then  as 
now  noted  for  the  number  of  its  clubs. 
Steele,  Addison,  Tickell,  Budgell,  and 
other  writers  in  the  Spectator  and  Tatler^ 
frequented  the  clubs  of  their  day,  and 
more  especially  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  where 
men  of  titled  rank  intermingled  on  fair 
terms  with  political,  literary,  and  artistic 
celebrities.  Dukes  were  as  plentiful  at 
the  Kit  Cat  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  first  George,  as  they  were  a  cen- 
tury later  at  Brookes's.  Their  Graces  of 
Somerset,  Graflon,  Devonshire,  Newcas- 
tle, and  Marlborough,  were  members  of 
the  club;  so  were  Lords  Halifax,  and 
Somers,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Congreve 
the  dramatist,  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 
Whatever  people  may  think  of  the 
morality  of  Congreve's  comedies,  he  must 
have  been,  in  the  flesh,  excellent  compa- 
ny. The  man  whose  powers  were  prais- 
ed by  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  was  glori- 
fied by  Voltaire,  and  whose  merit  was 
pronounced  of  the  highest  kind  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  could  have  been  no  ordinary 
converser  and  companion.  Nor  was 
Arbuthnot  inferior  to  him  as  a  conversa- 
tionist. Johnson  declared  Arbuthnot  to 
be  the  most  universal  genius  of  his  time, 
being  an  excellent  physician,  a  man  of 
deep  learning,  and  of  much  humor.  It 
was  of  Arbuthnot,  too,  that  Pope  de- 
clared "  that  his  good  morals  were  equal 
to  any  man's,  but  his  wit  and  humor  su- 
perior to  all  mankind."  The  well-known 
epigram  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  on  the  Kit 
Cat  Club  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Timbs : 

**  Whence  deathless  Kit  Cat  took  his  name, 
Few  critics  can  unriddle ; 
Some  say  from  Pastry  Cook  it  came, 
And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle. 

From  no  trim  beau  its  name  it  boasts, 
Gray  statesman  or  green  wits, 

But  from  this  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts 
Of  old  Cats  and  young  Kits." 

Arbuthnot  was  one  year  {he  senior  of 


Walpole,  and  Congreve  ten  years  his 
senior ;  but  one  can  fancy  the  frank  and 
jovial  statesman,  who  loved  society  as 
much  as  any  man,  enjoying  the  wit  of 
the  dramatist  and  the  humor  of  the 
physician  in  the  Kit  Cat  Club.  Pope 
has  recorded  the  sociality  of  the  great 
Minister,  the  Master  of  Houghton : 

^^  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure  ill  exchanged  for  power ; 
Seen  him  uncumbered  with  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art  and  win  without  a  bribe." 

Walpole  hated  flatterers,  and  not  men 
of  wit  and  letters.  Neither  Congreve 
nor  Arbuthnot  would  have  flattered  him, 
but  would  have  behaved  like  his  own 
oaks  and  beeches  in  Norfolk.  "  My  flat- 
terers here,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  are  all 
mutes.  The  oaks,  the  beeches,  and  the 
chestnuts  seem  best  to  contend  who  shall 
please  the  lord  of  the  manor.  They  can- 
not deceive.    Thev  will  not  lie," 

The  Calves'  Head  Club,  in  ridicule  of 
the  memory  of  Charles  I.,  met  at  a  blind 
alley  near  Moorfields.  Ned  Ward,  on 
insuflicicnt  evidence,  attributes  the  origin 
of  the  club  to  Milton,  but  we  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Timbs  considers  tlie 
rumor  slanderous.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  Ward  reports  from  mere  hearsay, 
and  that  he  had  himself  no  more  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  club  than  Mr. 
Timbs  appears  to  possess  of  the  more 
modern  clubs. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Mohocks  Club 
appears  to  have  been  to  put  the  watch  to 
an  ignominious  rout.  Another  of  their 
savage  diversions  was  the  thrusting 
women  into  barrels,  and  rolling  them 
down  Snow  Hill  or  Ludgate  Hill.  The 
amiable  and  sprightly  Gay  —  the  friend 
of  Pope  and  Swift,  the  friend  also  of 
Secretary  Craggs,  who  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  a  swinging  sum  of  South  Sea 
Stock — thus  alludes  to  the  practice  in 
his  Trivia^  or  the  art  of  walking  the 
streets,  which  appeared  in  1712 : 

^^I  pass  their  desperate  deeds  and  mischief 
done, 

Where  from  Snow  Hill  black  steepy  tor- 
rents run ; 

How  matrons,  hooped  within  the  hogs- 
head's womb, 

Were  tumbled  furious  thence :  the  rolling 
tomb 

O^er  the  stones  thunders,  bounds  from  side 
to  side : 

So  Rcgulus  to  save  his  country  died." 
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Swift,  in  his  journal  to  Stella,  tells  her 
he  heard  one  design  of  the  Mohocks  was 
upon  hira  if  they  could  catch  him.  Again 
he  tells  her  in  1712  that  they  cut  people's 
faces  every  night,  but  that  they  shan't 
cut  his.  The  Mohocks  had  special  bar- 
barities. Tipping  the  lion  was  squeezing 
the  nose  flat  to  the  face  and  boring  out 
the  eyes  with  the  fingers. 

The  Sweaters  of  the  Hell  Fire,  another 
club  of  those  days,  worked  in  parties  of 
half  a  dozen,  surrounding  their  victims 
with  the  points  of  their  swords.  The 
Sweater  upon  whom  the  patient  turned 
his  back  pricked  him  in  that  part,  that 
fundamental  feature  whereon  schoolboys 
are  punished.  One  wonders  that  such 
monstrosities  should  have  been  tolerated 
even  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  but  an 
adventure  of  this  kind  is  related  in  No. 
332  of  the  Spectator;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Mohocks,  barbarous  and  villain- 
ous as  were  their  pranks,  held  together 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
I.  Smollett  attributes,  and  not  improb- 
ably, the  riotous  profligacy  and  profane- 
ness  of  the  clubs  of  that  day  to  the  de- 
moralization produced  by  the  South  Sea 
Bubble.  Prominent  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hell  Fire  Club,  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  bad  ones  was  the  Duke  of 
Wharton,  celebrated  by  Pope : 

"  Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wond6r  of  our  days, 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise. 
Bom  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the 

wise, 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies ; 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he 

spoke, 
The  Club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke." 

Among  the  political  clubs  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  was  the  Mug  House 
Club.  There  the  well-aflfected  gentry, 
professional  men,  and  tradesmen  met, 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Protestant  succession.  Mr.  Timbs  states 
that  in  a  collection  of  180  loyal  songs, 
all  written  since  1678,  is  a  song  in  praise 
of  the  Mug,  which  shows  that  Mug 
Houses  had  that  name  previous  to  the 
Mug  House  Riots.  It  is  also  stated  by 
the  author  that  beer  mugs  were  orig- 
inally fashioned  into  a  grotesque  resem- 
blance of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  face,  or 
*'  ugly  mug,"  as  it  was  called  ;  and  this  is 
probably  the  true  derivation  of  the  word. 
There  is  little  to  interest  us  nowadays 


in  the  history  of  these  grotesque,  wild, 
and  lawless  assemblages,  and  we  shall 
not  further  dwell  on  what  Mr.  Timbs 
calls  the  blasphemous  portion  of  them. 

The  Literary  Club  cannot,  however, 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  was  found- 
ed early  in  the  reign  of  George  IH.  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
It  numbered  from  first  to  last  among  its 
members  the  already  named  foflnders ; 
Goldsmith,  who  was  introduced  to 
Johnson  by  Dr.  Percy,  afterwards  Bish- 
op of  Dromore:  Dyer,  supposed  by 
Malone  to  be  the  author  of  the  letters 
of  Junius ;  Gibbon,  Cumberland,  Burke, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Colman,  the  two 
Wartons,  Topham,  Beauclerc,  Langton, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Dunning,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Sir  William  Grant,  Hallam,  Mil- 
man  ;  Lords  Brougham,  Cran  worth, 
Kingsdown,  and  Macaulay ;  Sir  William 
Page,  Wood,  Sam  Rogers,  Mr.  Grote, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Austin.  The  Literary 
Club  is  in  our  day  called  the  Johnson 
Club,  and  its  hundredth  anniversary  was 
celebrated  a  couple  of  years  ago  at  the 
Clarendon,  in  Bond-street.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  club  is  not  as  much  a  liter- 
ary club  as  it  was  in  the  last  century. 
There  may  be,  doubtless,  fewer  authors 
by  profession  belonging  to  it,  but  still  it 
is  as  much  a  Literary  Club  as  it  was  a 
century  ago. 

Of  the  older  clubs  we  have  now  said 
enough.  Of  these  Mr.  Timbs  tells  us 
all  that  by  persevering  industry  he  has 
curiously  gleaned  from  books.  His  la- 
bors have  undoubtedly  been  much  facili- 
tated by  Peter  Cunningham's  Iland- 
book  of  London^  an  author  whose  exact- 
ness is  equal  to  his  research,  and  to 
whom  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Timbs  pays 
suflicient  acknowledgment. 

There  were  not  half  the  clubs  forty 
or  five-and-forty  years  ago  that  there  are 
at  present,  but  truth  compels  us  to  say 
that  of  the  modern  or  existing  clubs- 
such  as  Brookes's, White's,  Boodle's,  Ar- 
thur's, the  Travellers',  the  Windham,  the 
Union,  the  Reform,  and  many  others — 
the  compiler  of  these  volumes  knew 
little  more  than  the  names  or  the  exter- 
nal appearance.  The  comparatively  few 
clubs  that  existed  between  1821  and 
1832,  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Reform 
bill,  were  certainly  more  social  than  do- 
mestic, so  to  speak,  than  those  which 
have  since  grown  up.    The  members 
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were  fewer,  and  the  social  circle  being 
less  extensive  than  now,  men  knew  each 
other  better.  Members  of  first-rate 
clubs,  like  Brookes's  and  White's,  were 
nearly  all  of  the  very  best  classes  of 
society — peers,  sons  or  brothers  of  peers, 
men  of  rank  and  fashion  about  town, 
eminent  lawyers  or  wits,  or  candidates 
of  known  and  admitted  ability  for  parli- 
amentary honors.  St.  James-street  and 
Pall  Mall  were  much  more  crowded  and 
curious  spots  five-and-forty  and  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  than  they  are-  now. 
From  four  to  seven  p.  m.,  in  the  gay  sea* 
son,  there  were  crowds  of  pedestrians, 
equestrians,  and  fashionable  folks  in 
carriages,  airing  in  those  streets  their 
youth,  beauty,  ugliness,  or  old  age.  The 
male  exquisites  sauntered  in  twos,  threes, 
and  fours,  along  sweet  Pall  Mall,  St. 
James  -  street,  or  Bond -street,  to  the 
Park. 

Captain  Gronow — ^the  son  of  a  banker 
at  Cardiff,  born  there  in  1794,  educated 
at  Eaton,  where  he  was  contemporary 
with  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Crowder,  Tur-  * 
ton  (Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Calcutta),  P.  B.  Shelley,  and  Colonel 
Fletcher  (formerly  of  the  Coldstreams) — 
tells  us  a  good  deal  not  before  published. 
After  leaving  Eton,  Gronow  joined  the 
Grenadier. Guards  in  1813,  and  was  old 
enough  to  remember  London  eight  years 
before  the  time  of  which  we  speak;  yet, 
although  he  tells  us  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  fashionable  world 
and  clubs,  there  is  much  he  leaves  un- 
told. We  do  not  ourselves  remember 
London,  its  fashionable  life  and  its  clubs, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Capt.  Gronow,  nor 
before  1821 ;  but  certainly  there  was  in 
1821  a  much  more  gorgeous  state  ob- 
served by  the  upper  classes  than  there 
has  been  since  the  reign  of  Victoria,  or 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  The  carriages  of  persons 
of  high  rank  were  accompanied  by  two 
and  sometimes  by  three  tall  footmen; 
and  no  coachman  of  the  upper  five  hun- 
dred then  appeared  without  a  stifi*  curl- 
ed scratch  wig,  a  three-cornered  hat 
bedizened  with  gold  lace,  and  a  full- 
blown bouquet  in  his  breast  button. 
Thus  moved  the  Duchesses  of  Northum- 
berland, Rutland,  Montrose,  and  Rich- 
mond ;  the  Marchionesses  of  Worcester, 
Hertford,  Conyngham,  and  Ladies  Jer- 
sey and  Cowper.    The  old  Marohioness 


of  Salisbury  was  oftener  on  horseback  in 
those  days  than  in  her  coach ;  but  on 
great  state  occasions  she,  too,  sported 
her  elaborate  equipage  and  her  numer- 
ous retinue  of  footmen.    The  Princess 
Esterhazy,  the  Austrian  Ambassadress, 
the  Countess  Lieven,  the  Russian  Am* 
bassadress,  and  the  Countess  Ludolf,  the 
Neapolitan,  followed  the  English  cus- 
tom, with  the  addition  of  a  .jiiger  or 
chasseur.    The  fashionable  men,  too- 
such  as  the  Worcesters,  Ansons,  Alvan- 
leys.  Petershams,  Harvey,  Astons,  Will- 
iam Locks,  Foresters,  Grammonts,  and 
St.  Aldegondes,  drove  their  four-in-hands, 
their  tandems,  or  their  curricles,  through 
the  Mall  and  St.  James's  to  their  clubs 
and    the  Park,     Through  St.   James- 
street,  the  distinguished  looking  Vis- 
count Castlereagb,  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  wont  to  proceed  from 
his  house,  16  St.  James  -  square,  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  foot ;  and  through 
St.  James  -  street,  on  a  cob,  which  some- 
times stumbled  and  threw  its  rider,  fol- 
lowed the  Duke  of  Wellington,  either 
to  his  office  at  the  Horse  Guards,  or  to 
the  House   of  Lords.    The  Duke  was 
then  a  member  of  White's,  but  seldom 
appeared  within  its  walls.    Oflen  might 
be  seen  in  those  days,  emerging  from 
Great  Stanhope  -  street,   an  elaborately 
dressed  equestrian,  then  in  his  fortieth 
year — an  M.P.,  who,  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  previously  had  admirably  filled 
the  place  of  Secretary  of  War,  without 
a  Cabinet  office.    This  well-dressed  man 
would  occasionally  alight  and  remain  for 
ten  minutes  at  White's,  after  which  he 
would  gayly  canter  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  Viscount  Palmerston 
— for  it  13  of  him  we  speak — of  1822  and 
1825  rose  to  be  a  Cabinet  minister  in 
the  Government  of  Earl  Gray  in  1830. 
By  slow  degrees,  by  patient  labor,  he 
attained  at  length  in  his  old  age  the 
highest  position  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  bestow,  as  First  Minister,    In 
that  capacity  he  won  golden  opinions  of 
those  opposed  to  him ;  and  men  of  all 
parties,  now  recognizing  his  personal  and 
political  merits,  but  more  especially  the 
former  than  the  latter,  now  mourn  his 
loss. 

The  Royal  Dukes  in  those  days  daily 
walked  or  drove  through  the  Mall  and 
St.  James's.  More  than  one  of  them 
was  a  member  of  White's,  and  George 
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rV.  had  been  in  his  earlier  days  a  mem- 
ber of  Brookes's.  The  Bake  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  generally,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  who  uniformly,  voted  with  the 
Whigs,  were  also  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  The  Duke  of  Sussex 
often  wore  what  was  called  the  Whig 
uniform  of  bluff  and  blue,  but  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  costume  was  more  pecul- 
iar. He  dressed  in  tight  blue  Hunga- 
rian pantaloons,  with  Hessian  boots  and 
white  neckcloth.  Hessian  boots  were 
also  worn  to  his  latest  day  by  Jockey  of 
Norfolk,  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
Brookes's,  and  by  Harry  Stephenson,  a 
popular  member  of  the  club — a  Chan- 
cery barrister,  who  died  about  twenty 
years  ago,  a  Commissioner  of  Customs  or 
of  Excise.  Lord  AUhorpe,  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Minis- 
ter of  ^he  Crown,  dressed  generally  in 
the  Whig  livfery  of  blue  coat  and  buff 
vest. 

Into  the  details  of  the  interior  of 
modern  clubs  Mr.  Timbs  does  not 
venture  to  eiiter.  He  apparently  knows 
no  more  of  the  interior  of  Brookes's, 
White's,  the  Travellers',  the  Reform, 
or  the  Union,  than  (the  phrase  is  not 
original)  of  the  politics  of  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus.  Nor  does  Mr.  Timbs  tell 
us  —  which  is  certainly  the  fact — 
that  Brookes's  was  prior  to  the  Re- 
form bill,  though  it  has  since  greatly 
fallen,  the  first  political  club  in  'Mrndon, 
and  the  most  renowned  subscription 
house  in  the  world.  The  entrance  was 
thirty  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion twelve  guineas.  In  a  club  of  four 
or  five  hundred  members,  the  charges 
for  dinners  were  high  in  proportion  to 
the  more  modern  clubs  of  the  present 
day.  But  the  great  Whig  Lords  and 
Commoners  —  such  as  the  Devonshires, 
Bedfords,  Argyles,  Lansdownes,  Derby  s, 
Fitzwilliams,  Cokes,  and  Byngs — cared 
not  for  the  expense  where  the  interests 
of  the  Whig  party  were  concerned. 
Brookes's  now,  as  forty  years  ago,  ap- 
pears, viewed  from  the  exterior,  some- 
what dismal  and  dingy,  more  especially 
when  contrasted  with  White's,  which  is 
more  advantageously  placed  and  in  all 
respects  more  lightsome.  But  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  club  is  cheerful,  and  the 
upper  rooms,  though  large  and  spacious, 
are  in  every  respect  comfortable.  Before 
1830,  as  now,  Brookes's  was  but  little 
Nsw  SnaM— Vol  IV.,  No.  1. 


frequented  in  the  forenoon.  One  of  the 
earliest  visitors,  seven  or  eight  and  thirty 
years  ago,  used  to  be  John  Williams, 
then  member  for  the  Marquis  of  Cleve- 
land's borough  of  Winchelsea,  and  sub- 
sequently one  of  her  Majesty's  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  When 
member  for  the  county  of  York,  Henry 
Brougham  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
looked  in  at  the  club  on  his  way  down 
to  Westminster  Hall  from  Hill  -  street, 
Berkeley  -  square.  Between  three  and 
four  o'clock,  the  rooms  used  to  fill,  and 
before  this  hour  the  Whig  whip.  Vis- 
count Duncannon,  then  M.  P.  for  Not- 
tingham, used  to  communicate  to  the 
Opposition  the  wishes  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party  in  both  Houses.  The  business 
of  the  House,  whether  in  respect  to  the 
Government  or  the  Opposition,  was  then 
conducted  by  about  fifty  leading  mem- 
bers. Parties,  before  the  Reform  bill, 
might  be  divided  into  Whigs  and  Tories, 
for  the  Radicals  in  the  House  did  not 
number  more  than  a  dozen  ;  and  of  these, 
half  a  dozen  —  namely.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Cam  Hobhouse,  Tom 
Duncombe,  Tom  Gisborne,  and  Joseph 
Hume  —  were  members  of  the  Whig 
club.  Dinner  parties  of  six  or  eight 
were,  in  the  olden  time,  very  common  at 
Brookes's.  The  convivial  habits  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan  partially  survived,  and 
many  of  their  contemporaries  were  still 
members  of  the  club;  among  others,  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Argyle,  and  Nor- 
folk ;  Earls  Grey,  Spencer,  Fitzwilliams, 
Essex,  Tankerville,  Radnor,  Derby,  and 
Lauderdale ;  the  Marquesses  of  Lans- 
downe  and  Cleveland  (afterwards  Duke); 
Lords  Holland,  Dundas,  Albemarle, 
King,  Ponsonby,  Althorpe,  Cowper,  Nu- 
gent, William  Russell,  and  Ebrington, 
together  with  Tiemey,  Brougham,  Mack- 
intosh, William  Lamb  (afterwards  Vis- 
count Melbourne),  George  Lamb,  Dr. 
Lushington,  George  Byng,  and  Scarlett 
(afterwards  Lord  Abinger).  Earl  Grey 
was,  prior  to  1830,  the  leader  of  the 
Whig  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  he  did  not  often  visit  Brookes's. 
But  he  did  his  part  in  the  Lords  well, 
being  a  lucid  and  dignified  speaker,  com- 
bining parliamentary  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience wkth  a  clear  bead.  The  present 
Earl  Grey,  when  Lord  Howiok^  visited 
the  club  much  more  frequently  than  his 
father.    So  did  William  Lamb,  Bftev^ 
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wards  Yisconnt  Melbourne,  and  the 
second  Earl  Grey's  successor  in  the  office 
of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  William 
Lamb  had  been  a  favorite  member  of 
the  club  some  years  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  just  after  his  own  call  to  the 
bar,  in  1804.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  William  Lamb  was  admitted  a  bar- 
rister, and  was  a  pupil  in  chambers  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  at  tne  same  time  as  the 
late  Colonel  Love  Jones  Parry,  of  Mad- 
ryn,  a  cousin-german  of  Lord  Dinorben, 
who  subsequently  entered  the  army,  and 
represented  Carnarvon  in  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament.  From  his  early 
manhood  to  his  latest  day  William  Lamb 
was  distinguished  for  sense,  straight- 
forwardness, keen  insight  into  character, 
and  fine  animal  spirits.  Mr.  Fox,  who 
had  known  him  from  his  early  days, 
predicted  that  he  would  become  a  shining 
political  character,  and  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  councils  of  his  Sover- 
eign. While  Secretary  for  Ireland  in 
1827  and  1228,  William  Lamb  visited 
Brookes's  more  rarely,  but  he  continued 
his  subscription  when  called  by  the  death 
of  his  father  to  the  Upper  House,  and  he 
might  be  frequently  seen  in  the  club  from 
Koveraber,  1830,  till  he  was  appointed 
First  Minister  in  July,  1 834.  His  graphic 
description  of  Long  Wellesley  on  the 
Essex  hustings,  supported  and  praised 
by  his  own  agent,  the  notorious  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey,  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  it.  Lord  Melbourne 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and 
well  read  in  the  old  English  divines. 
He  had  Hooker,  Taylor,.  Barrow,  South, 
and  Nathaniel  Lardner,  at  his  fingers' 
ends.  With  all  his  literary  tastes,  no 
statesman  could,  on  special  occasions, 
more  ardently  devote  himself  to  public 
business  or  master  a  thorny  question. 
His  brother  Greorge,  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  in  the  Whig  Gov- 
ernment, was  a  habitual  frequenter  of 
Brookes's.  He  was  boisterous  and  burly, 
and  not  devoid  of  talent,  though  casti- 
gated by  Lord  B^ron,  in  English  Bards, 
for  his  rather  indifferent  musical  £u*ce  of 
«  Whistle  for  it." 

The  late  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  rarely 
visited  Brookes's,  but  when  he  dropped 
in  his  conversation  was  full  of  literature, 
at  once  pleasant  and  instructive.  Lord 
Laosdowne  was  one  of  the  proposers  at 
Brookes's  of  the  late  First  Minister  of 


the  Crown,  Viscount  Palmerston,  in 
1830.  There  were  a  few  old  membeni 
of  the  club,  out-and-out  Whigs,  who  re- 
membered that  among  the  writers  of 
Pasquinades  were  Lords  Palmerston, 
Dudley  and  Ward,  and  John  Wilson 
Croker.  This  political  squibbing  had 
been  carried  on  by  both  parties.  If  the 
Tories  had  their  Canning,  their  Frere, 
their  Palmerston,  their  John  William 
Ward — ^the  Whigs  had  their  Hanbury 
Williams,  their  Burgoyne,  their  Fita- 
patrict,  their  Hare,  Luttrell,  Edward 
Dubois,  and  Thomas  Moore.  Political 
controversy  and  pasquinades  were  &t 
fiercer  half  a  century  ago  than  they  are 
now.  They  were  sanctioned  by  Pitt  and 
by  Fox,  and  continued  to  be  practiced 
certainly  down  to  1820.  In  a  club  which, 
in  1830,  numbered  among  its  members 
Nugent,  Luttrell,  and  Moore,  who  had 
all  written  political  squibs  and  pasquin- 
ades, there  were,  at  first,  two  or  three 
old  fogies  for  black-balling  Lord  Pal- 
merston for  his  contributions  to  the 
iVew  Whiff  Guide ;  but  this  idea, 
originating  with  an  effete  political  mum- 
my, was  soon  abandoned  ;  and  notwith- 
standing these  Imes  from  the  Political 
Alphabet^  their  author  was  elected  with- 
out a  single  black  ball : 

^  E  was  an  Ehrington,  dismal  and  dumb. 
F  was  a  Finlay,  a  hogshead  of  scum. 
G  was  a  Gordon,  preposterous  phiz. 
H  was  a  Heron,  a  -: quiz." 

When  the  noble  Yisconnt,  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  first  appeared  in  the  rooms 
in  1830,  his  fascinating  manners,  his  af- 
fability, thorough  kindliness  of  naturoi 
and  unaffected  good  sense,  secured  him 
friends  and  partisans. 

Burdett  visited  Brookes's  much  from 
1828  to  1881.  He  was  well  versed  in 
the  English  historians  and  poets,  aod 
had  read  much  on  constitutional  law. 
In  air  and  manner  he  was  the  I>e<Mu  ideal 
of  a  perfect  gentleman.  There  were 
but  two  members  of  the  club  who  oonld 
vie  with  him  in  this  respect,  and  thef 
were  brothers-in-law — the  one  the  lale 
Earl  Orey,  snd  the  other  Viscount  Foil- 
sonby,  ambassador  near  the  Sublime 
Porte.  In  1829  and  1830,Tiemey,  wbo 
with  Brougham,  led  the  Oppositioii, 
used  to  appear  much  at  Brookee'i. 
His  House  of  Commons'  speaking  was 
dear,  oool,  condse,  and  caustio.    SQs 
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OODversatlon,  too,  was  exceedingly  raoy. 
Bat  be  was  tbwi  old,  past  Beventy,  aod 
somewbst  worn  out  and  dieappointed. 
A  man  of  the  same  stamp  of  mind  as 
Tierney  was  Tom  Creevy,  who  had  been 
a  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  in  I V89, 
and  bred  to  tne  bar,  at  which  he  ob- 
tained but  little  practioe,  and  which  he  | 
nlUmately  abandoned.  Creevr  aat  for  i 
the  borouehs  of  Tbetford  and  Morpeth, 
and  remained  in  Parliament  till  1834. 
He  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  in  . 
1806,  and  made  some  panzent  apeeuhea 
when  nearly  seventy.  His  style  was 
conversational,  and  bis  tone  occasionally  . 
ironical  and  bantering.  Creevy,  accord' 
ing  to  Captain  Gronow's  second  volume 
01  Recollections,  was  at  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  quarters  at  Brussels  the 
night  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Among  the  lawyers,  Scarlett,  Broagh- 
am,  Dr.  Lushington,  Dencnao,  John 
Williaros,  Campbell,  and  Rolfe  (now 
Lord  Cranwortli)  belonged  to  Brookes's. 
The  present  £art  of  Derby,  when  Mr. 
Stanley,  as  well  as  bis  father  and  grand- 
father, were  aleo  members  of  the  club. 
Mr.  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  club,  between 
1829  and  1832,  where  he  enjoyed  much 
of  the  confidence  of  the  First  Minister, 
Earl  Qray.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
wi(h  old  and  yoang,  from  nis  exuberant 
animal  spirits  and  irrepreesible  mental 
vivacity.  Sir  James  Graham  was  also 
at  this  period  a  member  of  the  club,  and 
one  of  the  most  rising  speakers  in  the 
Honse.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  best-Iooldng  men  about  town,  and 
nearly  in  bis  early  day,  as  much  a  man 
of  fashion  as  George  Anson,  Tom  Dun- 
combe,  Viaoount  Deerhurst,  Sir  Joseph 
Copley,  Ball  Hughes,  the  Marquess  of 
Blandford,  Frank  Russell,  or  Colonels 
Webstar  and  Cradock,  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Whig  Club. 

Authors  and  men  of  letters  were  well 
npresented  at  Brookes's.  There  were 
luokintosh,  Jeffrey,  Sam  Rogers,  Tho- 
mas Moore,  MacaiiUy,  Luttrell,  Sbiel, 
ud  many  others, 

Kogera  visited  the  clnb  almost  duly 
when  in  London,  bnt  he  was  not  a  fa- 
vorite, even  with  those  to  whom  he  was 
a  courtier,  if  not  a  parasite,  and  to  some 
of  whom  he  gave  excellent  dinners  at 
bis  houae,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
club  where  the;  had  met  him  in  tbe 


morning.  There  never  was  a  man  of 
whom  more  bitter  thiugs  have  been  said 
and  aung  by  those  who  knew  bim  well 
than  of  the  same  Sam  Rogers,  author  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory.  Byron  and 
Lockhart  both  exhausted  their  satire  in 
disparagement  of  him,  but  they  were 
both  ill-natured  men,  and  Lockhart  was 
an  envious,  a  waspish,  aod  assuming  man, 
wishing  to  pasa  for  a  person  of  fashion, 
family,  and  fortune.  But  good-natured 
men  and  men  of  good  fellowship  and 
feeling  did  not  like  Rogers,  because  of 
his  purely  personal,  not  bis  mental  van- 
ity. Every  one  is  aware  that  be  was 
not  an  Adonis,  yet  be  was  vainer  of  his 
personal  appearance,  it  was  said,  than 
of  bis  talents  or  fortune.  Byron  wrote 
of  him: 

"  Hear  his  tone,  which  b  to  talking 
That  which  creeping  is  to  walking ; 
Now  on  all-fours,  now  on  tip-toe. 
Hear  the  tales  he  lends  his  lips  to. 
Little  hints  of  heavy  scandalB  ; 
Every  friend  in  totra  he  handles ; 
All  which  women  or  which  men  do 
Glides  forth  in  an  innuendo." 

Lockhart  indulged  in  still  grosser  per- 
sonalities : 

"  Mouth  and  chin  would  shame  a  knocker. 
Wrinkles  that  would  puzzle  Cocker; 
Mouth  which  masks  the  envious  scomer, 
With  a  scorpion  in  each  comer, 
Turning  its  quick  tail  to  sting  you, 
In  the  place  that  most  may  wnng  you." 

Yet  Rogers  was  socially  and  pecuniarily 
kind  to  Thomas  Moore  as  well  as  to 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  to  many  other 
literary  men ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Maltby, 
his  schoolfellow,  who  was  wont  to  spend 
a  month  with  the  banker  poet  every 
summer  at  Ballard's  Hotel,  Broadstairs, 
need  to  say  there  was  no  kinder  man 
under  the  sun.  So  also  said  Luttrell, 
who  was  no  flatterer. 

Mackintosh  rarely  vuited  the  club, 
but  when  be  did  his  conversation  was 
delightful,  thongh  ever  and  anon  some- 
what fringed  with  the  fleeciest  and 
most  fascinating  dreams  of  cloud-land. 
His  manner  was  always  mild,  calm,  and 
thoughtful,  though  somewhat  massive. 

Moore  seldom  a^rpeared  in  the  club 
but  in  the  height  of  the  season,  when  he 
came  np  to  show  off  at  the  dinners  and 
routs  of  Dowager  Duchesses  and  fnll- 
blownMarohioneases.  He  was  a  parasite 
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of  a  pleasing  order,  bat  still  a  parasite, 
and  an  obsequious  follower,  indeed  wor- 
shipper, of  titled  rank.  A  far  superior 
man  as  a  conversationist,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  was  Henry  Luttrell,  a 
Tory  by  birth  but  a  Whig  by  election  ; 
of  fine  animal  spirits,  always  brisk  and 
effervescing.  Luttrell  was  a  "  Causeur 
fin  et  spirituel^^^  and  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world,  without  any  snobbishness. 
He  was  a  pretty  poet,  and  excelled  any 
man  of  his  time — Praed  was  a  genera- 
tion later — in  vers  de  Societe,  He  has 
described  himself  well  without  intending 
it: 

**  From  grave  to  gay  he  ran  with  ease, 
Secure  alike  in  both  to  please. 
Chanced  he  to  falter  ?    A  grimace 
Was  ready  in  the  proper  place ; 
Or  a  chased  snuff-box,  with  its  gems 
And  gold  to  mask  his  ha's  and  hems, 
Was  offered  round  and  duly  rapped, 
Till  a  fresh  topic  could  be  tapped.*' 

Macanlay  became  a  member  of  the 
club  when  he  was  living  in  Gray's  Inn, 
and  travelling  the  Northern  Circuit 
without  briefs  or  the  prospect  of  briefs. 
This  was  in  1829,  when  he  was  a  Com- 
missioner of  Bankrupts,  under  the  old 
system  prevailing  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Eldon.  He  was  then  wonderfully  fluent 
and  of  varied  attainments,  but  wanting 
in  tact  and  the  graces  of  manner.  He 
greatly  improved  when  he  became  mem- 
ber for  Calne,  and  mixed  in  the  House 
and  with  the  world. 

Jeffrey  became  a  member  of  the  club 
in  1830.  He  was  sensitive  and  shy  in 
London  society,  in  which  he  knew  few 
and  was  little  known.  He  had  lived 
till  he  had  nearly  attained  his  grand  cli- 
macteric in  Edinburgh,  where  the  tone 
of  society  was  utterly  different.  It  fol- 
lowed that  he  was  never  quite  at  home 
in  Brookes's,  or  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  gentle  and  modest  everywhere. 
He  had  a  delicate  perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  literature  and  art,  joined  to 
great  subtlety  of  intellect ;  but  he  seem- 
ed more  of  a  bookish  man,  precbe  and 
anxiously  nervous,  than  a  man  of  so- 
ciety or  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
shrewdest  men  at  Brookes's  in  1829  and 
1830,  was  Edward  Ellice.  He,  with 
Lord  Duncannon,  managed  to  get 
O'Connell  elected  a  member  of  the  club, 
but  that  personage  never  was  a  favorite 
with  the  mass  of  the  members,  and  was 


sent  to  "  Coventry,"  when  he  designated 
the  Whigs  as  "  base,  brutal,  and  bloody.** 
Shiel,  on  the  contrary,  was  popular  in 
the  club,  and  was  much  improved  by 
sodality  with  its  members.  Some  of 
the  best  hints  for  points  in  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches  were  furnished  at 
Brookes's  Club. 

Brookes,  after  whom  the  clnb  was 
called,  was  a  wine  merchant,  and  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  Charles  Fox, 
He  died,  it  is  said,  poor,  in  1782,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  great 
statesman,  who  often  drank  his.  cham- 
pagne, as  we  learn  from  the  lines  of 
Tickell : 

^^  And  know  Fve  bought  the  best  champagne 

from  Brookes, 
From  liberal   Brookes,  whose   speculative 

skill 
Is  hasty  credit  and  a  distant  bill ; 
Who,  nursed  in  clubs,  disdains  a  vulgar 

trade, 
Exults  to  trust,  and  blushes  to  be  paid." 

Henry  Vassal,  Lord  Holland,  had  all 
the  affection  of  his  uncle  for  the  old 
club  and  for  the  party.  His  party  wish, 
almost  his  departing  wish,  is  gratified : 

"  Nephew  of  Fox  and  friend  of  Grey, 
Sufl5cient  for  my  fame, 
If  those  who  knew  me  best  shall  say 
I  tarnished  neither  name.^* 

In  tracing  the  early  histoir  of  White's, 
and  giving  us  a  resume  of  what  were 
the  habits  and  customs  there  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago,  Mr.  Timbs,  drawing 
from  authentic  sources,  is  generally  cor- 
rect, but  he  does  not  throw  any  light  on 
the  habits  or  customs  of  White's  since 
1830.  Nearly  all  that  he  introdacea  as 
to  White's  from  1815  to  1830  is  not 
original,  but  is  copied  from  the  late 
Captain  Gronow,  who  possessed  but  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  club,  such  as 
might  have  been  enjoyed  by  any  Guards- 
man who  mixed  a  good  deal  in  society. 
The  experience  of  Kees  Howell  Gronoir 
in  club  life  (exclusive  of  the  Guards* 
ClubJ  was  not  very  wide  or  extensive, 
and  nis  experience  of  political  life  was 
still  less,  for  he  sat  for  but  two  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Stafford.  But  he  was  a 
bustling,  active,  good-natured  little  man, 
who  busied  himself  with  the  small  tri- 
fles that  make  up  the  sum  of  haman 
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life.      He  was   rather  popular  in  the 
House  during   his  short   membership, 
and  tolerably  popular  in  his  regiment ; 
but  his  anecdotes  cannot  always  be  re- 
lied on,  whether  as  regards  the  Guards 
or  club  life.    Though  the  volumes  pass- 
ing under  his  name  were  written  from 
his  MSB.,  yet  it  is,  we   believe,  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  text  or  the  lan- 
guage   is    the    production   of   another 
hand.     This  may  not  detract  from  the 
authenticity  of  the  main  facts,  but  there 
are  shades  of  meaning  and   expression 
which  a  second  hand  may  mistake  or  mis- 
interpret in  transcribing  from  the  written 
notes  of  another.     From  Captain  Gron- 
ow's  volumes  it  might  be  inferred  that 
White's  was  a  more  aristocratic  club 
than  Brookes's.    This  was  not  so  cer- 
tainly from  1821  to  1835.      It  was  in- 
deed,  a    more    fashionable    club   than 
Brookes's ;  more  men  of  ton  and  fashion, 
more  dandies  and  exquisites,  more  of 
the  jeunesse  doree  of  aristocracy,  belong- 
ed to  it,  but  was  not  more  aristocratic. 
Possibly  also  there  were  more  of  the 
titled  nobility  of  White's ;  but  the  men 
of  the  broadest  acres  were  Whigs  of 
Brookes's,  like  the,Dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Bedford,  the  Marquesses  of  Stafford 
and  Cleveland  (afterwards  Dukes),  and 
old  Tom  Coke  of  Norfolk.    The  ^Hte  of 
the  Whigs  were  also  of  White's.     Four 
or  five  of  the  Whig  dukes,  a  couple  of 
the  Whig    marquesses,  half   a   dozen 
Whig  earls  and  barons,  dnd  eight  or  ten 
Whig  commoners,  were  of  White's  as 
well  as  of  Brookes's ;  but  on  the  whole 
the    great    majority    of   White's    was 
Tory,  as  most  of  the  best  clubs  of  Lon- 
don were  Tory  or  Conservative,  as  the 
party  was  called  subsequent  to  the  Re- 
form bill.     In  this  class  of  fashionable 
Tory  members  White's   was  certainly 
preeminent.     There  were  the  then  Mar- 
quess of  Worcester  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Beaufort),  Lord  Lowther  (now  Earl 
of  Lonsdale),   Lord  Tullamore   (after- 
wards   Earl  of   Charleville),   together 
with  Lords  Clare,  Glengall,  Alvanley, 
and  Chesterfield.    Among  the  common- 
ers belonging  to    the    club  were    Sir 
George  Warrender,  M.P.,  for  Honiton  ; 
Colonel  Dawson  Damer,  M.P.,  for  Port- 
arlington  ;  Sir  Charles   Bagot,  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague  ;  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
a  Cabinet  Minister   (afterwards  Lord 
Fitzgerald  and  Yesey) ;  Charles  Long 


(afterwards    Lord    Famborough),  and 
Charles   Herries,    originally    Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  after- 
wards Chancellor    of   the    Exchequer. 
There    were    also    Colonel    Frederick 
Trench,  who  represented  the  borough 
of  Cambridge ;  General  Gascoyne,  who 
represented  Liverpool ;  Sir  Roger  Gres- 
ley,  who  sat  for  New  Romney  ;   Billy 
Holmes,  the  whipper-in,  who  sat  for 
Grampound  so  far  back  as  1810,  and 
who  in  the  Parliament  before  the  Re- 
form bill  represented  the  borough   of 
Haselmere.   No  man  in  a  comparatively 
humble  sphere  performed  more  efficient 
services  to  the  Cabinets  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  whom  he  at  length 
fell   somewhat  into  disfavor.     Holmes 
was    in    some    tactical    respects   more 
efficient  than  Viscount  Duncannon,  the 
whipper-in  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  broth- 
er-in-law of  Viscount  Melbourne.  Prob- 
ably Viscount  Duncannon  knew  the  con- 
stitution and   connection  of  the  unre- 
formed  House  better  than  Holmes,  but 
he  did  not  know  the  haunts  and  homes 
of  the  men   so  well,  though  he  knew 
quite  as  well  how  they'  might  be  influ- 
enced.    Duncannon  had  a  marvellous 
memory  for  details.    He  was  full  of  tact, 
promptness,   and  dexterity,   and  could 
suggest  who  should  speak,  and  in  what 
order,  and  after  whom  men  should  rise  in 
the  debate.    In  courteous  and  well-bred 
gentleness,  in  tact  and  judgment.  Vis- 
count Duncannon  was  the  superior  of 
Holmes.     He  could  better  win  a  waver- 
er  or  steady  a  fluctuating  voter.     Con- 
nected by  his   wife's  family  with  the 
high  Tories,  Viscount  Duncannon  was 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  upper  three 
hundred  of  both  classes,  but  aufond  he 
was  a  staunch  Whig.    The  remarkable 
man  opposed  to  this  whipper-in  of  the 
Whigs  at  Brookes's,  was  Billy  Holmes, 
of  White's.     Billy  was  born  at  Sligo,  in 
Ireland,  somewhere  about  1782  or  1783. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1797  or  1798,  and  spent  a  portion  of  his 
earlier  manhood  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Demerara.     Returning  in  1807  or  1808 
by  way  of  Falmouth,  at  the  period  of  a 
general  election,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  put  in  nomination  as  a  third  candi- 
date.   Unsuccessful  at  the  poll  he  was 
voted  in  on  petition.     Once  within  the 
House  his  shrewdness  attracted  the  at- 
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tention  of  Viscount  Lowther,  M.P.,  for 
Cumberland,  and  of  John  Lowther,  and 
they  attached  the  new  member  to  their 
interests.  Mr.  Holmes  studied  the  art 
of  whipping  up  and  in  of  members,  and 
in  this  he  soon  became  a  greater  adept 
than  Charles  Long,  afterwards  Lord 
Famborough  or  Freemantle.  In  the 
ensuing  Parliament  he  was  returned 
for  one  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  many  bor- 
oughs, and  ultimately  became  member 
with  Sir  John  Beckett  for  Haselmere,  a 
borough  purchased  by  Lord  Lonsdale  at 
an  expense  of  £24,000.  In  those  unre- 
formed  days.  Sir  John,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  White's,  in  virtue  of  Haselmere, 
became  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Judge 
Advocate,  and  Billy  Holmes  became 
Agent  for  the  Colony  of  Demerara,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance.  As  such, 
Billy  was  as  important  a  member  of 
White's  as  Lord  Dnncannon  of  Brookes's. 
He  knew  the  House  nearly  as  well,  and 
the  amiable  and  the  corrupt  weaknesses 
of  members  were  registered  in  his  most 
retentive  memory.  lie  was  thoroughly 
up  to  the  business  part  of  his  work,  and 
cognizaqt  of  what  every  ambitious  or 
sordid  man  was  looking  for.  To  all  the 
world  the  manners  of  Billy  were  free 
and  easy ;  but  to  the  vulgar  politicians 
whom  Burke  designates  as  the  lowest  of 
our  species,  he  was  more  peculiarly  jo- 
vial, and  herein  he  possibly  transcended 
the  Whig  whipper  -  in.  Billy  had  not 
very  high  or  transcendental  notions,  nor 
did  he  affect  that  austere  virtue,  so  love- 
ly in  private  life.  But  he  was  a  dexter- 
ous, alert,  staunch,  and  vigilant  party 
man,  full  of  ingenious  resources,  and  not 
needlessly  scrupulous.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  acting  with  a  party  who  govi. 
erned  by  influence,  and  oft  by  corrupt 
influence,  such  supereminent  qualities 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  The  elite 
of  White's  listened  and  applauded  the 
whipper-in's  rollicking  Irish  stories,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  from 
gilded  saloons  and  female  fascinations 
to  count  in  a  division.  If  they  for  a  mo- 
ment resisted,  Billy  could  use  a  douce 
violence  that  was  quite  irresistible. 
Seizing  the  recalcitrant  member  bod- 
ily, and  assuming  a  magisterial  air,  he 
would  hurry  him  out  of  the  club,  scUon^ 
or  drawing  room ;  or  if  he  met  him  in 
St.  James  -  street,  in  cabriolet  or  on 
horseback^  would  insist  on  his  being 


present  in  the  flesh  in  St.  Stephen's,  or 
on  his  finding  a  pair  till  a  certain  hour. 

Holmes  spoke  with  the  Western  Irish 
brogue,  and  with  all  the  droll  humor  of 
Ballinafad.  Some  of  the  higher  and 
more  brainless  English  Whigs  used 
foolishly  to  laugh  at  the  Irish  accent 
disparagingly,  but  the  old  Iron  Duke 
knew  the  worth  and  value  of  Billy 
Holmes  as  whipper-in,  as  grand  elec- 
tion agent,  as  election  negotiator,  and 
as  musterer  of  votes  under  diflSculties. 
In  the  House  Billy  was  an  admirable 
fugleman  and  file  leader.  He  could, 
with  stentorian  voice,  cry  down  an  Op- 
position member,  or  placing  himself  on 
the  back  benches,  or  behind  the  Speak- 
er's chair,  give  the  cue  to  others.  He 
used  to  be  very  eflSiciently  aided  in  this 
work  by  the  late  George  Pitt  Rose, 
then  a  Captain  in  the  Fifteenth  Hussars, 
a  member  of  White's,  and  son  of  Sir 
George  Henry  Rose,  patron  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Christchurcn,  in  Hampshire. 
Lord  Mountcharles,  a  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  Viscount  Castlereagh,  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  both  leading  members 
of  White's,  used  to  lend  their  very  effi- 
cient aid.  The  Whigs  by  their  Spring 
Rices,  Fazakerlys,  and  Robert  Herons, 
played  a  game  similar  to  the  Tories,  and 
used  to  cry  down  their  opponents  hi  like 
fashion.  Holmes  never  appeared  to  be 
the  same  man  after  ^he  passing  of  the. 
Reform  bill.  Though  little  more  thau 
fifty  at  that  period,  he  fell  prematurely 
into  years,  rendering  out  of  the  House 
his  best  services  to  his  party.  He  was 
succeeded  by  W.  R.  Bonham  and 
Charles  Ross,  both  members  of  Whitens. 
Bonham  was  a  man  of  higher  facultieii 
than  Holmes,  but  he  wanted  the  Irish- 
man's gay  humor  and  hilarious  manner. 
Though  heavy  in  gait  and  stupid  in  man- 
ner, Bonham  was  a  person  of  sense, 
judgment,  and  attainments. 

Charles  Ross  was  a  person  of  still 
portlier  presence  than  Bonham.  He 
might  daily  be  seen  in  the  famous  bar 
window  of  White's  between  1834  ana 
1840,  his  capacious  rotundity  covered 
over  in  the  summer  months  by  a  wide 
waste  of  white  waistcoat,  fitting  mach 
too  tightly.  Notwithstanding  his  truly 
FalstafiSan  figure,  Charles  Ross,  of  Lam- 
er, was  a  particularly  active  whip,  and 
did  his  business  well.  When  by  tne  fiat 
of  the  Eari  of  St.  Germains,  the  aeveii 
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bargesses  of  that  borough  retamed  him 
to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  his  ooUeague 
was  Winthrop  Praed,  too  soon  removed 
irom  the  scene  of  his  early  fame.  In 
none  of  the  clubs  of  St.  James's  was 
there  a  more  intellectual  face  or  a  finer 
pair  of  sparkling  eyes  to  be  seen  than 
Winthrop  Praed's.  In  his  vers  de  So- 
ciete  Praed  had  the  grace  and  ease  of 
Luttrell,  with  a  playfulness  and  pathos 
all  his  own.  Though  not  of  so  ready  a 
wit,  and  of  such  inexhaustible  spirits  as 
the  author  of  the  letters  to  Julia,  he 
promised  to  be  what  Luttrell  never  tried 
to  become,  a  brilliant  debater.  Charles 
Ross  had  pretensions  as  a  literary  man. 
He  edited  extremely  well  a  few  years 
ago  the  Cornwallis  Correspondence  (he 
was  the  son-in-law  of  the  old  Marquess), 
contributing  copious  notes  as  to  the 
men  who  figured  in  Ireland  between 
1797  and  1804.  Charles  Ross  was  as 
silent  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen's  as 
Duncannon,  Holmes,  and  Bonham,  but 
in  the  clubs  and  in  the  lobby  and  dinner 
room  of  the  House  he  talked  abundant- 
ly, running  from  member  to  member, 
with  a  view  to  secure  a  vote  or  a  pair. 
Like  Holmes,  too,  he  was  fond  of  a  good 
dinner  and  a  good  glass  of  wine,  and  did 
full  justice  to  the  viands  and  liquors  set 
before  him.  He  was  not  merely  an 
eater,  but  a  giver  of  good  dinners.  He 
hospitably  entertained  his  friends  at  his 
mansion  in  Portland  -  place.  Bonham 
was  a  great  diner-out,  but  he  had  not 
the  fortune  or  the  establishment  to  be  a 
giver  of  dinners.  Though  the  names  of 
Duncannon,  Holmes,  Bonham  and  Ross, 
do  not  appear  in  political  history,  yet 
these  men  *'  oiled  many  a  spring  which 
Harley  moved ;"  and  without  their  aid 
neither  Liverpool,  Wellington,  Grey, 
Melbourne,  nor  Peel,  could  have  achiev- 
ed their  purposes.  To  muster  and  keep 
well  in  hand  a  polftical  party  may  seem 
an  object  easily  accomplished  by  a  very 
commonplace  person.  But  in  reality  it 
is  a  much  more  difficult  achievement 
than  outsiders  suppose. 

Two  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
habitu^  of  White's  at  the  period  of 
which  Captain  Gronow  writes,  were  the 
Earl  of  Glengall  and  Viscount  Allen. 
They  were  both  Irish  by  birth,  and  both 
might  be  seen  in  the  famous  bay  window 
of  White's,  from  four  to  seven,  in  the 
hdght  of  the  season*    Gronow  unjustly 


depreciates  his  brother  Guardsman,  who 
was  a  person  of  cynical  shrewdness,  al- 
beit a  perfect  Sybarite.  The  sneer  about 
Allen's  large  bright  plate  on  his  hall 
door  in  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  comes 
ill  from  the  banker's  son  of  Cardiff. 
Allen  was  really  the  owner  of  the  fine 
house  in  question,  and  possessed,  more- 
over, a  villa  at  Stillorgan,  in  Dublin 
county.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar men  of  the  famous  Kildare-street 
Club,  in  Dublin,  and  was  a  favorite  with 
Mr.  Peel  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  when 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  him.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Peel,  when  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Allen 
obtained  in  1822  or  1823  a  large  pen- 
sion, so  much  as  nine  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  this  is  the  worst  thing  that 
can  be  alleged  against  him.  Thence- 
forth, London  and  Paris  were  favored 
with  his  august  presence.  He  abandon- 
ed his  inseparable  companions,  James 
Saurin,  Lord  Monck,  Dalton,  Macaskey, 
and  Giles  Daxon,  and  might  be  daily 
seen  at  White's,  at  the  Opera,  and  in 
the  Park.  In  political  opinions  he  was 
a  high  Tory,  but  he  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  his  party. 

Lord  Glengall  was  ten  years  Allen's 
junior,  and  was  altogether  more  brisk 
and  lively  in  manner.  He  had  more 
spruce  smartness,  more  literary  accom- 
plishment and  esprit  than  Allen ;  but  he 
was  just  as  futile,  trifling,  and  useless  a 
member  of  society  as  the  elder  dandy. 
Lord  Glengall  inherited  some  of  bis  clev- 
er mother's  wit  (she  was  Miss  Jeffreys 
of  Blarney  Castle^  ;  but  he  was  so  given 
to  drawing  on  his  fancy  for  facts,  t^at 
he  never  enjoyed  any  weight  in  the 
Commons,  in  which  he  sat  as  Lord  Ca- 
hir  in  1819,  nor  in  the  Lords,  in  which 
he  sat  till  his  death.  The  sorry  ambi- 
tion of  this  peer  was  to  tell  in  the  clubs 
some  piece  of  news  that  no  one  else 
heard  of.  He  invented  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  faiix  pas^  and  elopements 
existing  only  in  his  own  fancy.  His 
brother  peer.  Lord  Alvanley,  christened 
him  "  le  menteur  Veridique,"  which 
Alvanley  rendered  into  the  vernacular 
Very  Dick  (^veridigrue)  Glfengall.  This 
dealer  in  fiction  and  fiddlestick  was  ca- 
pable of  better  things  than  he  achieved. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Irish  Tutor," 
a  laughable  fiEirce,  and  of  the  song, 
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"  The  groves  of  Blarney, 
They  are  80  charming." 

A  man  of  more  importance  than  the 
Deerhursts,  TuUamores,  Glengalls,  and 
Freddy  Trenches  of  the  club  was  Lord 
Lowther,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  a 
borough  -  monger,  who  returned  eight 
members  to  the  Lower  House.  The 
noble  member  for  Westmoreland  was 
then  a  leader  of  fashion,  as  well  as  a 
politician,  carrying  his  forty-two  sum- 
mers very  lightly.  A  man  of  great 
shrewdness  and  knowledge  he  was,  and 
still  is.  Nobody  knew  the  House  or 
society  better,  or  the  actors  or  actresses 
on  and  off  the  stage.  He  and  his  father 
were  as  influential  at  White's  as  the  Mar- 
quess of  Cleveland  (afterwards  Duke) 
and  Lord  Darlington  at  Brookes's. 

Viscount  Deerhurst,  the  senior  menir 
ber  for  Worcestershire,  was  also,  at  the 
period  Captain  Gronow  speaks  of,  an 
influential  member  of  White's.  He  had 
lost  at  this  period  his  first  wife,  and  had 
married  Lady  Mary  Beauclerk,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  It  was  of 
this  marriage  that  his  friend  Glengall 
wrote  the  stinging  epigram  : 

"No  wonder  Lady  Mary  mourns  for  Deer- 
hurst^s  wife  that^s  dead, 

For  who  the  d would  not  mourn  to  be 

his  wife  instead  ?  ^* 

It  was  said  of  Lord  Deerhurst,  if  he 
took  wine  with  half  a  dozen  different 
men  in  a  room  (and  it  was  then  the 
fashion  to  hob  nob),  that  he  would  ad- 
dress each  man  in  a  different  phrase. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  person  of  great 
fluency,  and  an  amusing  companion  for 
once  or  twice  in  a  way,  but  he  repeated 
his  good  stories  and  mots  over  and  over 
again.  Sir  George  Warrender,  of  Loch- 
end,  M.P.  for  Honiton,  occupied  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  bay  window  at 
White's.  He  was  always  bene  vestituSy 
and  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  gour- 
mand and  connoisseur  in  wines.  He 
had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
Canning's  time,  gave  dinners  in  Albe- 
marle-street,  and  also  rural  f)^tes  at  Clief- 
den ;  but  he  was  courted  rather  for  his 
cook  and  cellar  than  for  his  conversa- 
tional powers.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
the  drama  in  a  green-room  way.  A 
more  accomplished  person  than  War- 
render  was  Dawson  Darner,  the  model 
of  a  well-dressed  and  acoompliBhed  Eng- 


lish gentleman.  Damer,  Sir  Joseph  Cop- 
ley, Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  Geo.  Womb- 
well,  Cecil  Foster,  were  more  men  of 
fashion  about  town  than  active  poli- 
ticians. Two  members  of  White's  who 
aspired  to  b^  men  of  fashion  and  poli- 
ticians, were  Quintin  Dick,  who  had 
been  member  for  West  Looe  in  1802, 
who  sat  for  Cashel  in  1807,  and  who 
before  the  Reform  bill  represented  Mal- 
don.  Dick,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Irish 
linen  merchant,  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1 800,  but  never  seriously  practiced 
the  profession.  Till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  bill  he  continued  to  purchase  his 
seat.  Though  an  ultra  Tory,  he  had  the 
honesty  and  manliness  to  tell  Lord  Caa- 
tlereagh  that  seat-selling  was  as  noto- 
rious as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  that  he 
had  paid  for  his  seat  ever  since  he  had 
been  in  the  House.  Dick  was  a  great 
intimate  of  Lord  Yarmouth's  (afterwards 
Marquess  of  Hertford)  and  of  John  Wil- 
son Croker.  Though  not  wanting  in 
observation  and  a  species  of  cynical 
talent,  he  was  an  unpopular  man,  of  a 
cold  and  unsocial  disposition,  and  for- 
bidding exterior.  Dick  was  an  indiffer- 
ent dresser,  and  his  clothes  sat  as  loosely 
on  him  as  Wetherall's  or  Bonham's.  He 
wore  immense  wristbands  to  his  shirts, 
extending  to  his  knuckles.  Calling  on 
Lady  Glengall,  the  loquacious  peeress, 
observing  his  wristbands  and  knowing 
his  father  had  been  in  the  linen  trade, 
impudently  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  Mr.  Dick, 
what  an  immense  stock  of  linen  you  have 
always  on  hand  I  " 

Nearlyas  unpopular  an  Irishman  as 
Dick  at  White's  was  Frederick  Trench. 
This  gentleman  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  on  the  same  day  with  the  late 
Daniel  O'Connell,  in  Easter  Term,  1798. 
He  soon  left  the  bar  and  entered  the 
army.  Without  seeing  the  least  service, 
he  had  attained  in  1829  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  before  he  died  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  and  A.D.C.  to  William 
rV.  He  had  also  filled  the  place  of 
Storekeeper  to  the  Ordnance. 

This  good  fortune  was  owing  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  who  successively  re- 
turned Trench  for  Scarborough  and 
Cambridge.  The  nominee  was  certainly 
not  a  stupid  man.  He  was  considerably 
above  the  average  of  M.P.'s  in  intelli- 
gence, but  it  was  the  certainty  of  his 
seat   and  his   vote   that  secured  his 
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advancement.  The  only  parliamentary 
measure  with  which  the  name  of  Trench 
was  connected  was  the  Thames  embank- 
ment —  a  measure  advocated  by  him  so 
far  back  as  1824,  with  fair  arguments, 
marred  in  the  delivery  by  irrational  con- 
ceit and  coxcombry. 

Vesey  FitzGerald,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  visited  White's  a  good 
deal.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  whom  he  had 
served  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  when  Mr.  Peel  was  Principal 
Secretary. 

Mr.  FitzGerald  was  a  man  of  consid- 
erable power  of  expression,  and  indeed 
of  some  oratorical  ability,  but  he  was 
too  excitable  in  temperament  to  be  a 
first-rate  debater. 

Lord  Stewart,  afterwards  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  made  the  floor  of  the  club 
resound  with  the  clanking  of  his  brass 
or  golden  spurs  and  his  stentorian  voice ; 
but  he  did  not  tarry  long  within  the 
walls  any  day  in  the  week,  so  mobile  and 
restless  was  he.  Lords  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set and  Brudenell,  Colonels  Armstrong, 
Peel,  Lygon,  and  Kangaroo  Cooke,  were 
among  the  military  members. 

White's  is  full  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty years  old.  In  the  days  of  George 
I.,  Chesterfield  was  a  member  of  it,  and 
played  high.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  IIL  the  Dukes  of  Rut- 
land, Richmond,  and  Beaufort,  FitzRoy 
Lord  Southampton,  and  other  men  of 
fashion  and  wit,  were  of  it.  Of  all  the 
men  who  frequented  White's  from  1824 
to  1834,  the  most  popular  and  witty  was 
Lord  Alvanley.  The  chief  charm  of  his 
mots  was  that  they  were  uttered  without 
effort  or  without  malice.  He  spoke  wit 
as  other  men  speak  prose,  naturally  and 
spontaneously.  To  many  he  appeared 
but  the  wit  and  the  gay  man  of  fashion. 
He  was  much  more  than  this,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  sound  sense  and  judgment,  and 
of  elevated  political  views.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  letters  in  favor  of  the  payment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  limes  about  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

In  his  fourth  and  final  series  of  Rem- 
iniscenceSj  published  after  his  death, 
Captain  Gronow  speaks  of  a  bosom  friend 
of  Alvanley's,  Jack  Talbot,  of  the  Guards, 
a  favorite  member  of  White's,  and  talks 


of  his  "  rich  father,  Lord  Malahide."  The 
title  of  Lord  Malahide  did  not  exist  at 
the  period  of  Jack  Talbot's  death  in 
1828.  His  father,  the  late  Colonel  Tal- 
bot, was  at  the  period  of  his  only  son's 
death,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  by  no  means  a  man  of  large 
fortune. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  the  major 
part  of  the  Conservative  party  have 
congregated  at  the  Carlton,  but  White's 
still  preserves  its  renown  as  the  purely 
fashionable  club. 

The  errors  committed  by  Mr.  Timbs, 
in  speaking  of  the  Windham  Club,  are 
very  numerous,  but  we  have  not  space  to 
particularize  a  third  of  them.  Lord 
Nugent  was  an  active,  perhaps  the  most 
active,  member  of  the  provisional  com- 
mittee in  1827 ;  but  the  idea  of  the  club 
originated  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
named  secretary  to  it.  Lords  Fife,  Sli- 
go,  Clanricarde,  and  Nugent,  interested 
themselves  in  the  getting  up  of  the  club 
and  were  on  the  committee.  It  was 
named  the  Windham,  from  having  orig- 
inally occupied  the  house  107  Pall 
Mall,  formerly  the  mansion  of  William 
Windham,  the  statesman.  When  the 
club  first  removed  to  7  James-square,  in 
1828  or  1829,  it  possessed  one  of  the 
best  French  cooks,  but  he  soon  degen- 
erated. 

Mr.  Timbs  is  in  error  in  many  of  his 
statements  as  to  the  Reform  Club.  Soon 
after  the  Reform  bill  became  the  law,  it 
was  determined  by  the  Liberals  and 
the  Radicals  that  there  should  be  a  club 
where  they  could  congregate.  Measures 
were  immediately  taken  for  putting  the 
project  into  execution ;  and  Edward 
Ellice,  Henry  Warburton,  and  Joseph 
Hume  busied  themselves  with  the  work. 
Brookes's  was  much  too  exclusive  and 
aristocratic  an  establishment  to  please 
the  vast  numbers  of  professional  and 
commercial  men  who  had  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  Reform.  The  correspond- 
ence from  the  country  parts  of  England 
and  the  great  towns,  the  sources  of  our 
commercial  industry,  proved  that  a  num- 
ber of  provincial  barristers,  of  eminent 
and  wealthy  attorneys,  of  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers,  were  will- 
ing to  join  the  new  club.  Before  the 
project  was  a  week  in  agitation  success 
was  certain,  and  it  was  resolved  to  take 
the    house,  No.  Ill   Pall  Mall.     Mr. 
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Timbs  10  therefore  in  error  in  stating 
that  the  Reform  Clab  held  its  meetings 
at  Gwydyr  Honse.  Its  very  earliest 
meetings  were  held  in  George-street, 
Westminster,  then  at  111  PallSlall,  and 
subsequently  the  Reform  occupied  Gwy- 
dyr  Ilouse,  while  the  existing  mansion 
was  in  course  of  construction.  Among 
the  earliest  members  were  Lords  Rad- 
nor, Durham,  King,  Duncannon,  Nu- 
gent, and  John  Russell,  Edward  £llice, 
Grote,  Henry  G.  Ward,  and  John  Jer- 
vis  (afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas).  The  cuisine  at  the  Reform 
during  the  short  reign  of  Soyer  was  very 
indifferent.  Soyer  was  in  truth  some- 
what of  a  sauteur  and  a  quack,  and  was 
a  fourth-rate  rather  than  a  first-rate  cook. 

More  truly  does  Mr.  Timbs  state  that 
the  cookery  at  Crockford's  was  excellent. 
Louis  Eustache  Ude  there  officiated  with 
subtle  and  delicate  hand,  and  found  ap- 
preciators  well  versed  in  what  Mon- 
taigne calls  la  science  de  la  geuele.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  used  occasionally, 
though  not  very  often,  to  look  into 
Crockford's,  where  he  would  meet  De 
PoHgnac,  Talleyrand,  Di  Borzo,  Eater- 
hazy,  and  that  accomplished,  well-read 
man,  Palmclla.  Lords  Anglesey  and 
Raglan,  Sir  Ilussey  Vivian,  Lords  Lich- 
field, Chesterfield,  D'Orsay,  and  George 
Anson,  wore  also  members  of  Crock- 
ford's  ;  so  were  King,  Allen,  and  Tom 
Rjiikes  (the  latter  also  a  member  of 
Brookes's  and  White's).  To  both  these 
gentlemen  Captain  Gronow  is  unjust, 
liaikes  was  a  well-informed  and  most 
accomplished  man,  speaking  several  for- 
eign languages,  and  French  perfectly. 
In  ac<iuired  knowledge  and  in  natural 
ability  he  was  far  the  superior  of  Cap- 
tain Gronow.  The  greatest  eater  at 
Crockford's  was  Horace  Twiss.  Lord 
Alvanley  used  to  say  that  the  three 
heaviest  feeders  in  all  England  were  Mr. 
Peel  (afterwards  Sir  Robert),  Horace 
Twiss,  and  Stephen  Price,  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre. 

Mr.  Timbs  chiefly  busies  himself  with 
the  external  architecture  of  the  Travel- 
lers' ;  of  the  inner  life  he  says  nothing. 
The  cookery  at  the  Travellers',  even  six- 
and-thirty  years  ago,  when  the  club 
bouse  was  hard  by  the  British  Gallery 
and  Scrope  Morland's  bank,  was  unex- 
ceptionable, and  it  has  so  continued  ever 
since. 


Of  the  interior  of  the  Athenseom  or 
Union  Clubs,  Mr.  Timbs  tells  ns  nothing 
new — nothing  not  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Walker,  the  police  magistrate,  or  James 
Smith.  The  greatest  of  modem  lawyers 
and  scholars,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  be- 
longed to  the  Union,  so  did  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jervis ;  and  it  numbers  some 
Irish  judges  and  barristers,  as  well  as 
some  English  barristers,  notably  Mr. 
Montagu  Chambers.  Mr.  Timbs  does 
not  mention  the  famous  bath  case  which 
occurred  at  this  club  some  twenty  years 
ago.  The  result  was  that  the  bather 
was  forced  to  leave  the  club.  He  has 
been  since  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

Of  the  Carlton,  the  Conservative,  and 
the  Junior  Carlton,  we  learn  little  from 
Mr.  Timbs.  He  is  more  discursive  about 
Thackeray's  favorite  club,  the  Garrick  ; 
but  still  he  tells  us  nothing  which  haq 
not  been  in  print  before.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone remained  a  member  of  the  Carlton 
till  1860,  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  till 
his  lamented  death.  We  have  already 
far  exceeded  the  space  allotted  to  us  ; 
but  though  the  subject  is  far  from  ex- 
hausted, we  must  now  conclude.  The 
daily  frequenter  of  clubs  will  learn 
nothing  new  as  to  modem  clubs  from 
Mr.  Timbs'  volumes,  but  he  may  now 
and  again  stumble  on  curious  anecdotes 
and  details  as  to  clubs  of  a  century  or  s 
century  and  a  half  ago.  The  interior 
life  of  modern  clubs  is  yet  to  be  written. 
To  write  such  a  book  one  must  have 
lived  much  in  clubs  and  been  a  clab- 
bable  man  and  a  man  of  society,  a  PepyB 
or  a  Horace  Walpole,  a  Montaigne  or  a 
Brant6me. 


Shtlling  Magaslne. 

POISONED   BY   MISTAKE. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  belief  in  soothsayers 
and  sorcerers  (a  belief  so  oommon 
among  the  uneducated  and  ignorant 
of  all  classes  in  all  ages)  had  as  yet  by  no 
means  begun  to  die  out,  there  resided 
in  the  fine  old  city  of  Antwerp  one  of 
those  arch  -  impostors  and  charlatans,  by 
name  Leopold  Wintaer.  The  man  wms 
precisely  of  the  Cagliostro  stamp — ^that 
IS  to  say,  his  character  was  a  mixture  of 
genius,  impudence,  and  artful  imposture. 
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Such  men,  however,  we  well  know,  did 
not  want  for  credulous  followers. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  fine  summer 
day,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun  threw 
a  gleam  on  the  antiquated  gables  of  the 
old  necromancer's  dwelling,  at  the  door 
of  which  he  sat  upon  an  old  oaken  stool, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  tak- 
ing the  evening  air  previous  to  his  re- 
tirement for  the  night,  and 'after  the  close 
of  his  day's  labors.  He  was  past  eighty 
years  of  age  now,  and  unable  to  devote 
half  the  night  to  astute  calculations,  as 
was  the  way  of  the  junior  members  of 
his  craft.  Before  the  old  man  stood,  on 
a  low  bench,  a  black  jack  of  Rhine  beer, 
and  a  loaf  of  coarse  brown  bread  with 
a  piece  of  Gruy^re  cheese.  Rich  though 
he  certainly  was,  yet  he  was,  like  most 
of  his  profession,  miserly  to  a  degree. 
Crouched  at  his  feet,  gibbering  and  mak- 
ing faces,  was  an  enormous  black  ape  of 
frightful  visage,  regarded  by  the  super- 
stitious patrons  of  the  old  wizard  as  his 
familiar  spirit.  The  animal,  however,  in 
spite  of  his  ill-omened  looks,  was  in 
truth  most  good-tempered  and  amusing, 
and  extremely  attacned  to  his  master. 
This  uncouth  attendant,  and  an  old 
shrivelled  crone  (if  possible  still  uglier), 
formed  the  whole  of  this  curious  houge- 
hold.     It  is  only  due,  however,  to  the 

f)oor  old  lady  to  state  that  her  looks, 
ike  those  of  the  monkey,  belied  her 
heart,  for  she  was  of  a  most  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition. 

Old  Wintzer  sat  musingly  at  his  sup- 
per, now  throwing  a  morsel  of  cheese  to 
his  monkey  (and  quite  unconscious  that 
the  ungrateful  rascal  was  mimicking  his 
every  gesture),  and  now  looking  absently 
at  the  sky,  over  the  face  of  which  dark- 
ness was  fast  gathering.  Dame  Chariot, 
the  housekeeper,  sat  just  behind  her 
master  in  the  curious  old-fashioned  door- 
way, turning  her  spinning-wheel  with 
a  nimbleness  of  finger  that  might  have 
been  profitably  imitated  by  many  a 
young  maiden  of  the  good  old  city.  A 
few  minutes  passed  thus,  when  the  old 
woman  suddenly  raised  her  head — 

"  Master." 

**  Ay,  Dame."  (For  so  Master  Wint- 
zer always  styled  (Jharlot.) 

**  Yon  clouds,  sure,  bode  a  storm." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  trust  Bertram  for  that." 
Afl  the  old  man  said  this  he  glanced  at 


the  ape,  who  was  distorting  his  features 
with  most  frightful  vehemence ;  for  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  impostors  of  the  stamp 
of  Wintzer  were  so  accustomed  to  hear 
of  the  supernatural  powers  of  their 
"familiars,"  from  the  tongues  of  their 
thousand-and-one  deluded  disciples,  that 
they  ended  by  themselves  believing  that 
which  they  had  at  first  intended  to  be  a 
deliberate  cheats  just  as  a  slanderer  will 
set  afloat  a  malicious  story  on  mere  hear- 
say, and  end  bv  convincing  himself  he  is 
speaking  the  simple  truth. 

"  Sure,  sure,"  muttered  the  old  lady, 
trembling ;  for  she  was  a  devoted  be- 
liever in  the  supernatural  powers  of  both 
man  and  monkey.  "  Quiet,  quiet,  good 
Bertie."  •  The  ape,  however,  paid  no 
heed  to  her;  indeed  the  poor  creature 
was  simply  excited  by  that  vague  terror 
which  possesses  nearly  all  the  animal 
creation  at  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
storm. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  just  sunk,  like 
a  great  globe  of  burnished  gold,  behind 
the  black  bank  of  cloud  which  now  en- 
veloped the  sky ;  and  the  swollen  waves 
of  the  Scheldt,  turgid  and  restless,  gave 
forth  that  melancholy  monotone  which  so 
often  presages  a  hurricane  of  no  slight 
force.  One  by  one  the  good  people  of 
Antwerp  withdrew  from  their  doorsteps 
to  the  more  secure  accommodation  of 
their  chambers.  Lights  began  to  ap- 
pear at  the  windows,  and  the  big  drops 
of  rain  which  began  sullenly  to  fall, 
uttered,  as  it  were,  a  warning  to  the 
last  lingerers  to  withdraw  Irom  the 
street  to  the  shelter  of  their  houses. 

Dame  Chariot  glanced  anxiously  at 
her  master,  awaiting  the  signal  to  with- 
draw ;  for  with  that  reverence  which  at 
the  period  existed  in  domestics  toward 
their  employers  (and  of  which  we  would 
there  were  a  little  more  in  this  nine- 
teenth century)',  she  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  rise  without  his  example.  The 
old  necromancer,  however,  appeared 
still  lost  in  thought,  when  suddenly  the 
attention  of  both  master  and  house- 
keeper was  drawn  to  an  object  proceed-, 
ing  at  a  rapid  rate  down  the  narrow 
street.  This  was  an  old  and  heavy  trav- 
elling carriage,  drawn  by  six  mules, 
adorned  with  feathers  and  bells,  and  ad- 
vancing with  a  celerity  quite  astonishing, 
considering:  the  ponderous  nature  of  the 
vehicle.    The  old  man  and  the  dame 
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gazed  on  in  open-mouthed  astonishment 
until  the  carriage  was  opposite  their 
door,  when  the  postilions  stopped  with 
one  accord,  probably  from  seeing  that 
the  wizard  and  the  old  woman  were  the 
only  persons  abroad  in  the  street.  Struck 
speechless  with  surprise  at  the  unlooked- 
for  visitation,the  old  man,  now  thorough- 
ly roused  from  his  reverie,could  only  stare 
in  silence,  and  Dame  Chariot  was  quite 
overcome  with  awe  at  the  grandeur  of 
this  apparition.  While  both  stood  thus 
uncertain  how  to  act,  a  young  man  of 
very  handsome  aspect,  showing  his  head 
through  the  aperture  of  the  vehicle  (for 
glass  windows  were  not  then  known), 
inquired,  with  a  strong  Spanish  accent — 

"  Can  I  have  accommodation  here  for 
the  night  for  a  young  lady  who  is  very 
ill  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  keep  a  hostelry,"  said  the 
old  necromancer,  bluntly,  and  somewhat 
rudely,  for  he  was  averse  to  strangers, 
and  especially  to  foreigners. 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  I 
had  thought  by  the  sign  which  hangs 
yonder" 

"  The  Herr  need  not  mind  that ;  it  is 
usual  in  this  country  for  all  trades  to 
hang  out  their  signs — even  cobblers  and 
butchers.  I  am  an  alchemist,  that  is  all ; 
and  if  the  Herr  needs  accommodation, 
why,  at  the  'Golden  Fleece,'  yonder, 
are  good  apartments  and  " 

"  But,"  broke  in  Dame  Chariot,  timid- 
ly, for  she  was  afraid  of  her  master,  yet 
had  a  woman's  sympathy  with  her  sex, 
*'  is  the  lady  so  very  ill  ?  " 

The  young  man  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Very  ;  and  I  would  pay — pay  well^  so 
that  we  could  be  sheltered." 

"  A — h,  ah ! "  said  Wintzer,  sharply  ; 
"  that  alters  the  whole  affair.  I  am  a 
poor  man  "  (the  old  miser  was  rich  as 
a  Jew),  "  and  if  the  Ilerr  does  not  mind 

paying  " Here  a  groan  of  pain  burst 

from  the  carriage. 

"  Xo,  no,  I  do  not  mind  paying,"  said 
the  stranger,  hastily  ;  "  but  let  us  make 
haste." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Dame  Chariot ;  "  and 
besides,  poor  thing,  the  noise  of  an  inn 
would  do  her  no  good ;  and  here  am  I, 
a  skilled  nurse,  to  look  to  the  poor  dear. 
And  you  will  not  mind  paying  7/ie,  too," 
she  added  aside. 

"  I  will  pay  all,  everything,  bo  that 
you  make  haste,"  retarned  the  young 


man,  descending  from  the  vehicle,  and 
immediately  bearing  a  young  lady  in  his 
arms  into  the  old  necromancer's  dwell- 
ing, where  she  was  speedily  placed  upon 
the  couch  in  a  half-fainting  state.  "  Oh,'* 
exclaimed  he,  "  is  there  no  skilled  leech 
at  hand  that  can  be  sent  for,  or  my  wife 
will  die  ?  '\ 

"  There  is  Master  Hans  Frtlchen,  over 
the  way,  a  »worthy  skilled  soul,"  said 
Dame  Chariot,  "  whom  I  will  speedily 
fetch  if  your  lordship  desire  it." 

"  Fetch  him,  then ;  and  for  Heaven's 
sake  be  quick !  " 

Dame  Chariot  needed  no  second  bid- 
ding for  the  occasion  offered  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  gossip  Tof  which  she  did 
not  get  much  in  her  dull  life) ;  besides,  she 
saw  she  should  now  be  a  person  of  con- 
siderable importance,  which  is  a  refleo- 
tion  especially  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
women.  Nothing  does  a  woman  so  like 
as  to  appear y  even  if  she  is  noty  of  im- 
portance to  somebody.  It  is  her  "  elixir 
viUe."  All  women,  even  the  very  best, 
like  to  be  of  consequence.  They  muat 
be  general  over  some  small  army,  or 
some  individual,  or  else  at  once  surren- 
der at  discretion.  So  thought  the 
worthy  housekeeper,  and  donning  her 
scarlet  woollen  hood,  and  slipping  her  feet 
into  her  sabots,  she  was  speedily  on  her 
way  to  the  town  Galen.  But  two  minntes 
had  elapsed  ere  she  returned,  bringing 
with  her  a  mild,  pleasant  -  looking  man, 
of  middle  age,  of  grave  yet  attractive  de- 
meanor, on  whose  face  the  word  "  Doc- 
tor "  was  as  legibly  inscribed  as  if  it  had 
been  branded  there  in  actual  letters. 
Without  a  single  unnecessary  word  he 
saluted  all  in  the  room,  and  then  with  the 
quiet  confidence  of  his  profession,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  patient's  sofa.  Still 
silently  he  felt  her  pulse,  looked  at  her 
attentively  for  a  moment,  and  then  tam- 
ing to  her  husband,  said,  interrogative- 

"  An  accident  to  madamo  ?  " 

'*  My  wife  has  been  shaken  by  the 
overturn  of  our  carriage  some  six  hoars 
back,"  was  the  reply. 

*^  Ah !  and  madame's  present  condition 
is  " 

"  You  are  right,"  hurriedly  interrupt- 
ed the  young  man ;  *'  she  is  within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  confinement." 

"  Oh,  oh  I"  interposed  old  Wintzer  ; 
"  I  did  not  bargain  for  " 
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"Silence,  pray  silence,  monsieur," 
said  the  Doctor,  quietly,  but  authori- 
tatively. 

"  A  baby  I  oh,  dear !  "  gasped  poor 
Dame  Chariot  aside  to  herself. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Doctor,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  lady's  husband,  "  I 
do  not  apprehend  serious  consequences, 
but  for  the  present  I  prescribe  utter  and 
entire  quiet.  Let  madame  be  at  once 
removed  to  bed  in  that  room  of  the 
house  least  exposed  to  noise.  Give  her 
presently  some  white  wine,  and  a  few 
morsels  of  something  nourishing,  such 
as  a  fowl  for  example,  and  let  her  then 
endeavor  to  sleep.  I  will  send  over 
some  necessary  soothing  draughts,  and 
will  myself  come  over  in  the  morning. 
One  question,  monsieur,  that  I  may 
know  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing ?  " 

"I  am  Don  Carlos  Estevan,  and  a 
grandee  of  Spain.  The  lady  is,  of  course, 
my  wife." 

The  Doctor  bowed  low. 

"  On  whom  may  I  depend  to  see  my 
orders  carried  out  ?  Much  depends  on 
nursing  and  " 

Dame  Chariot  came  forward,  and 
making  a  low  reverence,  said : 

"  You  may  de^nd  on  Tne,  Herr  Doc- 
tor." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  her  in  some 
doubt,  not  unmixed  with  surprise. 

"  You  ?  I  know  you  well,  my  worthy 
neighbor ;  you  are  most  excellent,  most 
trustworthy,  but  this  is  a  case  where  " — 

"  I  am  equal  to  it,  my  Herr,  if  it  would 
please  you  to  try  me."  And  something 
m  the  good  old  lady's  look  resolved  the 
Doctor,  for  he  immediately  returned,  with 
some  show  of  confidence — 

"  Well,  be  it  so,  friend  Chariot ;  we 
will  try."  And  he  took  his  departure 
with  that  noiseless  and  easy  gait  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  distinguished  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

The  young  wife  lay  on  the  sofa  in  a 
state  half-waking,  half-sleeping,  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  her  fall  having  depart- 
ed, and  a  still  languor  succeeded  the 
shock.  Her  husband  sat  by  her  side, 
with  one  of  her  hands  clasped  in  his  own, 
and  regarded  her  from  time  to  time  with 
looks  of  anxious  fondness  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

She  was  a  very  beautiful  young  wom- 
an, not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  type  of 


beauty,  although  we  are  well  aware  it  is 
quite  comme  il  faut  that  all  heroines  of 
romance  should  be  "  exquisitely  lovely." 
Such  epithets,  however,  could  not  be 
truthfully  applied  here.  Donna  Estevan 
was  a  true  Andalusian,  with  the  large 
dark  eyes  and  black  hair  peculiar  to  the 
ladies  of  that  province.  Such  charms, 
however,  are  somewhat  marred  by  the 
dark — not  to  say  swarthy — complexion 
which  usually  accompanies  them.  More- 
over, the  women  of  Andalusia  are  fascin- 
ating chiefly  for  their  arch  sprightliness 
and  vivacity,  such  as  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected the  poor  listless  patient  could 
exhibit  under  the  circumstances.  The 
young  pair  sat  thus  alone,  for  the  old  man 
had  retired  to  his  laboratory,  since  feel- 
ing disinclined  (from  the  excitement  and 
novelty  of  the  occurrence)  to  retire  to 
rest,  he  purposed  to  devote  some  hours 
to  the  composition  of  certain  of  his  mys- 
tic chemical  preparations.  Dame  Char- 
lot,  overcome  by  the  dignity  of  her  ap- 
pointment to  the  combined  offices  of  head 
nurse  and  cook,  had  withdrawn  to  the 
kitchen  in  a  state  of  much  importance 
and  officiousness. 

'*  Ah ! "  she  said,  apostrophizing  a  fat 
fowl  which  she  had  already  killed  and 
plucked,  and  was  now  basting  before  a 
bright  fire — "  ah,  what  a  night !  Only 
think  that  ever  I  should  be  roasting  a 
fowl  in  this  kitchen  where  bread  and 
cheese  (and  little  enough  of  that)  has 
been  our  supper  nine-and-thirty  years; 
but  I  don't  grudge  it  the  dear  young 
lady,  though  'twould  fetch  good  twenty 
pence  at  the  market  come  Thursday. 
Ah  I  master  '11  make  'em  pay  for  it !  " 

Here  there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door,  which  made  the  old  woman  start 
prodigiously.  However,  it  was  only  the 
Doctor's  boy  with  the  draughts ;  so  the 
dame  gave  him  a  couple  of  apples  (a  most 
unusual  piece  of  liberality)  and  sent  the 
well-pleased  urchin  about  his  business. 
Then  she  proceeded  to  lay  the  cloth  for 
supper,  which  she  served  up  in  the  room 
where  the  sick  lady  lay. 

"  Madame  will  eat  some  of  this  beauti- 
ful bird,  I  know,"  croaked  worthy  Char- 
lot,  as  she  removed  the  covers.  "  Such 
a  fine  pullet,  to  be  sure,  comes  eicpensive ; 
but  then,  monsieur  " 

"  Pray  have  the  kindness  to  leave  us 
in  quiet.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  attention,"  interrupted  Donna 
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Estevan;  "but  we  would  prefer  not 
being  waited  upon." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  if  madame  wishes  it," 
said  the  good-natured  housekeeper, 
rather  gratified  than  otherwise,  as,  in- 
deed, it  was  impossible  to  take  offence 
at  the  soft,  melodious  tones  of  the  beau- 
tiful speaker ;  and  hastily  curtseying,  she 
withdrew. 

"  Try  to  take  a  morsel,  Maria,  dearest," 
said  the  young  Don,  placing  before  his 
wife  a  small  portion  of  the  white  meat 
of  the  fowl;  "just  one  morsel,  for  my 
sake." 

"  Oh,  I   cannot,   Carlos ;  I  feel  op- 

Eressed    by  I   know    not  what    fore- 
oding.    Can  we  not  leave  this  dreary 
place,  presently  ?  " 

"To-night?  Impossible,  love;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  think  these  uacouth  peo- 
ple seem  kind.'^ 

"  Kindy  yes ;  but  the  place  is  so 
gloomy,  and  that  old  woman  so  chat- 
tering, and  that  horrible  ape — oh  I " 

"Maria,  dearest,  illness  makes  you 
petulant.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  in 
this  tempest ;  besides,  the  good  people 
would  be  hurt.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
people  in  your  condition  to  have  these 
gloomy  fancies,  I  believe.  To-morrow, 
if  you  wish  it,  and  the  good  physician 

{permits,  we    will    remove  to   another 
edging.    Come,  eat  a  little,  dear  wife." 

Donna  Estevan  tried  to  smile;  and, 
to  quiet  the  solicitude  of  so  loving  a 
husband,  ate  a  few  morsels  of  the  bird 
and  drank  a  glass  of  the  wine.  Then 
they  engaged  in  a  little  conversation, 
and  by  the  time  supper  had  concluded 
both  were  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
Thus  an  hour  elapsed,  when  Dame  Char- 
lot  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Will  madame  please  to  retire  to 
bed?"  said  she. 

"You  must  go,  dearest,"  said  the 
young  man  :  "  the  physician  ordered 
It  so." 

The  wife  signified  her  acquiescence  ; 
and  taking  her  in  his  arms  he  carried  her 
to  an  upper  room  prepared  for  her.  He 
himself  was  to  rest  on  the  sofa  in  the 
room  they  had  just  quitted,  which  Dame 
Chariot  would,  presently,  by  the  aid  of 
blankets  and  sheets,  transform  into  a 
couch.  Then  he  kissed  his  wife  and 
returned  below,  leaving  the  assiduous 
Dame  Chariot  to  act  the  part  of  lady's 
maid  to  Donna  Estevan* 


Dame  Chariot  carried  a  bottle  in  each 
hand. 

"  See,  madame,  you  are  to  take  one 
draught  before  sleeping  and  one  in  the 
morning,"  she  said,  after  having  on- 
dressed  her  patient  and  safely  placed  her 
in  bed.  "  Shall  I  give  madame  the  first, 
now  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet,  thank  you,  madame,'' 
uttered  the  soft,  silvery  voice  of  the 
Spanish  lady.  "  See  first  to  make  my 
husband  comfoitable  below.  I  cannot 
sleep  as  yet.  It  is  now  ten.  Return, 
pray,  at  midnight,  if  you  have  not  re- 
tired." ^ 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  I  shall  sit  up  all  ni^t 
for  madame.  I  shall  be  a  first-rate  nurse, 
I.  As  madame  pjieases*;  I  will  come 
back  at  twelve."  And  she  withdrew 
with  the  bottles. 

Outside  the  door  she  carefully  set  the 
phials  down  on  a  wooden  bracket  on  the 
landing,  to  be  conveniently  at  hand  cm 
her  return.  Then  she  opened  the  door 
of  an  opposite  chamber,  which  was,  in 
truth,  her  master's  laboratory,  and  looked 
in.  The  old  man  sat  absorbed  in  some 
chemical  operation,  while  at  his  feet, 
intently  watching  him,  crouched  Ber- 
tram the  ape,  his  inseparable  companion* 

"Master,"  said  ClArlot,  "it  is  time 
to  retire." 

"  I  intend  to  sit  up  —  I  have  worlrln 
hand,"  replied  the  necromancer  without 
looking  .up. 

"And  I  also,"  said  Dame  Chariot.. 
"  I  shall  sit  up  for  my  patient,  master." 

"  As  jou  will." 

"  Good  night,  master." 

"  Good  night." 

And  she  closed  the  door  and  went 
down  to  prepare  the  young  Don's  bed* 
Then  she  took  up  her  watch  until  mid- 
night in  the  old  arm  chair  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  In  half  an  hour  all  was  still,  and 
the  household  apparently  hushed  in  r^ 
pose. 

The  old  necromancer  sat  in  his  labo- 
ratory with  his  whole  mind  engrossed  by 
the  operation  he  was  performing,  an  ex- 
periment in  which  aquafortis  played  the 
principal  part 

It  was  a  curious  old  room ;  and  thongh 
in  these  enlightened  dajrs  it  would  haire 
been  looked  upon  by  visitors  as  merely 
an  old  curiosity  shop,  and  nothing  more, 
yet  in  those  days  of  thick  ignoranoe  and 
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fliiperstition  it  was  calculated,  and  well 
calculated,  to  impress  with  roysterions 
awe  such  of  the  credalons  public  as  found 
their  way  into  its  precincts.  Indeed  the 
old  charlatan  had  studiously  completed 
its  arrangements  with  a  design  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  It  had  but  one  win- 
dow, which  was  set  in  a  heavy  wooden 
framework  and  draped  with  sombre- 
looking  curtains  of  some  black  material, 
giving  it  a  most  Inebrious  effect.  On 
a  low,  long,  flat  table  before  the  embra- 
sure were  set  out  in  grim  array  a  variety 
of  heterogeneous  objects,  among  which 
human  skulls  were  prominent  subjects  of 
notice.  Vipers*  skins,  monstrosities  of 
all  sorts,  and  various  bottles  of  colored 
oils  were  there  in  abundance  ;  and  over 
all,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a 
silken  string,  was  a  large  and  exceed- 
ingly well-executed  model  of  the  planet- 
ary system.  The  four  walls  of  the  room 
were  draped  with  black,  on  which  were 
figured  in  white  woollen  work  the  form 
of  skulls,  cross-bones,  and  other  hideous 
emblems  of  mortality.  There  were  a 
few  hanging  shelves  on  which  were  va- 
rious bottles  of  chemical  preparations, 
with  here  and  there  lizards,  adders,  and 
other  reptiles  preserved  in  cases. 

The  principal  table  at  which  the  old 
man  sat  was  covered  with  many  bottles 
and  saucers  containing  chemicals,  prin- 
cipally deadly  poisons,  such  as  night- 
shade (or  belladonna),  aquafortis,  and 
others,  many  of  which  were  so  powerful 
as  to  oblige  the  necromancer  to  wear 
a  mask  while  experimenting  with  them. 
On  this  table  were  also  crucibles,  small 
furnaces,  and  many  steel  and  iron  instru- 
ments, forceps,  pincers,  metal  -  stirrers, 
and  the  like ;  and  in  the  middle  stood  a 
small  brazier  filled  with  burning  char- 
coal. The  venerable  old  man,  as  he  sat 
at  work,  looked  like  some  veritable 
wizard  ;  and,  to  complete  the  picture, 
the  grinning  black  ape,  with  his  sharp, 
white  teeth,  and  eyes  like  coals  of  fire, 
seemed  a  most  fitting  representative  of 
the  evil  genie  of  this  gloomy  chamber. 

"Wintzer  bent  over  a  small  basin  in 
which  he  was  mixing  several  metallic 
substances  in  a  state  of  fusion,  occasion- 
ally testug  the  crystals,  as  they  cooled, 
with  the  aquafortis. 

**  Ah,"  he  murmured  greedily,  "  I 
shall  succeed— I  know  I  shall  succeed. 
I  am  destined  to  unravel  this  stupendous 


secret :  gold,  gold,  bright  precious  gold  I 
To  turn  every  thing  mto  gold  I  It  w 
worth  nights  of  care  and  days  of  toil. 
Hundreds  have  failed,  but  I  shall  not 
fail — no,  no ! " 

Thus  speaking,  he  applied  the  acid  to 
one  of  the  globular  crystals  which  had 
formed  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  It 
immediately  dissolved,  while  a  look  of 
intense,  bitter  disappointment  stole  over 
the  necromancer's  face. 

"  Not  yet — not  yet,"  he  ejaculated  ; 
and  with  eager  haste  began,  with  his 
shrivelled  hands  trembling  with  age,  to 
pour  and  repouc  some  of  the  liquids  be- 
fore him  from  one  phial  into  another. 

All  this  while  the  ape  Bertram  sat  re- 
garding him  with  a  peering,  inquisitive 
glance  strangely  aimilar  to  that  of  a  hu- 
man  bemg. 

The  old  man,  however,  heeded  not : 
he  was  too  wrapped  up  in  his  dreams  of 
inexhaustible  wealth,  although  the  phan- 
tom had  eluded  his  grasp  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Why  could  he  not  rest 
contented  with  the  large  fortune  he  had 
accumulated  by  trading  on  the  supersti- 
tious prejudices  of  mankind  ?  Ah,  why, 
indeed,  save  that  the  heaper-up  of  riches 
is  ever  craving  after  more?  "Crescit 
amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  cres- 
cit "  is  a  pithy  saying  applicable  to  nine 
out  of  ten  of  us,  unfortunately.  So  he 
worked  on  and  on,  till  the  extreme  heat, 
caused  by  the  gaseous  escapes  from  his 
crucible  rendered  the  room  insupport- 
able. 

"  Wheugh !"  he  said,  wiping  his  fore- 
head, "  it  is  unbearable."  Then  he  rose 
and  half  opened  the  door. 

Time  sped  onward,  and  the  clock 
sounded  half  -  past  eleven,  when  the  old 
man,  who  had  hitherto  worked  with  un- 
relaxing  zeal,  was  suddenly  oppressed 
with  an  overwhelming  sense  oi  drowsi- 
ness. 

"  Oh,"  he  muttered,  "  I  must  rest,  I 
must  rest."  And  he  collected  his  phials, 
locking  them  in  a  drawer.  In  a  few 
moments  his  head  sank  forward  upon  his 
breast  and  he  slept.  But  he  had  left 
the  phial  containing  the  aquafortis  on 
the  table. 

Onward  still  went  the  mothents,  and 
nothing  was  heard  save  the  tread  of  the 
big  ape,  who,  with  restless  activity, 
moved  around  the  room,  through  the 
open  door  and  back,  staying  now  a  few 
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minutes  outside,  now  a  few  minutes  in 
the  laboratory.  The  animal  was  strange- 
ly excited,  but  no  man  marked  him. 
There  was  no  sound  except  the  low  reg- 
ular breathing  of  the  sleeping  necroman- 
cer to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Heavily  the  strokes  of  the  town  clock 
beat  midnight,  but  all  remained  still,  till 
in  a  few  moments  Dame  Chariot  ap- 
peared with  a  light,  slowly  ascending 
the  stairs. 

"Ah!  it  is  time  for  the  draught," 
said  she,  "  and  I  am  not  sorry,  for  my 
old  bones  need  rest."  Then  she  paused 
at  the  door  of  the  laboratory,  and  looked 
in. 

The  old  man,  thoroughly  worn  out  by 
the  fatigues  and  excitement  of  the  day, 
sat  in  his  chair  with  head  reclined  upon 
his  breast,  sleeping  the  tranquil  sleep  of 
childhood  and  old  age. 

"Ah,  my  poor  old  master!  so  you, 
too,  are  tired,  are  you  ?  Well,  you  are 
not  much  older  than  I,"  said  the  dame 
to  herself.  Then  she  gently  closed  the 
door  behind  her,  took  up  the  draughts 
for  her  patient  from  the  bracket  on  the 
landing,  and  entered  the  opposite  cham- 
ber. 

Donna  Estevan  was  not  asleep.  She 
lay  with  her  head  reclined  upon  one  arm, 
and  a  strange  look  of  depression  upon 
her  beautiful  face,  which  she  slightly 
raised  as  the  old  woman  entered. 

"  How  does  madame  feel  now  ?  "  ask- 
ed Dame  Chariot,  with  a  look  of  genuine 
solicitude  upon  her  honest,  if  exceeding- 
ly ugly,  features.  "  Will  madame  take 
her  composing  draught  ?     It  is  time." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  have  not  the 
least  inclination  to  sleep.  I  am  wakeful 
with  many  thoughts." 

"  But  madame  must  go  to  sleep — the 
Herr  doctor  said  so  ;  she  will  rest  sound- 
ly after  this  medicine."  And  so  indeed 
she  did.  ' 

"  Well,  good  dame,  place  it  on  this 
little  table  at  the  head  of  my  couch  ;  I 
will  take  it  in  a  few  moments  when  I  shall 
have  commended  myself  to  God  and  the 
holy  Virgin."     And  she  crossed  herself. 

"  But  madame  " 

"  Pray  do  as  I  request  you,"  gently 
repeatea  Donna  Estevan,  "  and  retire  to 
your  own  room,  for  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  worn  out.  Shame  on  me  to  keep  the 
aged  out  of  bed  till  midnight,"  she  con- 
tinned,  as  if  the  idea  had  not  occurred 


to  her  before  that  the  old  housekeeper 
really  was  acting  a  kind  part  to  an  en- 
tire stranger. 

"Madame  is  considerate,  and  I  am 
tired,"  owned  Dame  Chariot ;  and  wish- 
ing the  sick  lady  good  night,  she  placed 
the  bottle  on  the  table  indicated,  and 
withdrew  with  an  ejaculation  of  relief 
for,  with  all  her  good  will  she  was  too 
old  to  sit  watching  with  impunity. 
Then  unbroken  stillness  reigned  through- 
out the  house. 

•        ••••• 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  morning,  about 
half  -  past  five  o'clock,  when  the  necro- 
mancer, with  a  sudden  start,  woke  up 
from  his  sleep  very  much  bewildered, 
but  nevertheless  very  much  refreshed. 
He  could  not  at  first  recollect  how  he 
came  to  be  in  his  laboratory,  but  grad- 
ually the  facts  of  the  preceding  day 
dawned  one  by  one  upon  his  memory. 
"  Ah ! "  he  said,  "  I  remember  now  ;  I 

became   drowsy,   and" Here   he 

broke  off  with  a  start  of  astonishment. 
"  But  my  phials — where  are  they  ?  0h, 
I  remember  ;  I  locked  them  up."  And 
he  eagerly  opened  the  drawer. 

Yes,  the  phials  were  there,  and  he 
counted  them.  "  Belladonna,  aqua  to- 
phana,  sulphate  of  mercury:  one,  t^fe, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight. 
But  the  ninth.  Where  is  the  ninth  ?  "  he 
exclaimed  in  great  excitement.  "  Stay. 
Ah  !  I  left  it  on  the  table.  No,  it  is  not 
there."    He  looked  around. 

The  phial  was  gone ! 

The  necromancer  sank  back  in  his 
chair  utterly  confounded.  What  could 
it  mean  ? 

No  one  had  been  there,  he  thought. 
Dame  Chariot  would  not  dare  to  meddle 
with  his  bottles  ;  and  if  she  had  taken 
this  one,  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  her, 
an  old,  ignorant  fool  ?  The  very  idea 
was  absurd.  And  the  strangers  ?  No, 
that  was  more  absurd  still.  In  vain  he 
searched  everywhere,  the  phial  could  not 
be  found  ;  and  the  old  necromancer  sat 
down  again,  stupefied  with  amazement 
and  consternation. 

He  had  sat  thus  but  a  few  minutea 
when  he  was  roused  by  a  most  appalline 
shriek  from  the  room  opposit^;  npon 
hearing  which  old  Wintzer  rushed  on  to 
the  landing.  There  he  met  the  young 
Spanish  gentleman  half  dressed,  and  in 
a  state  of  the  most  frantic  grief. 
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"  My  wife  !  my  wife  I  my  dear  wife  ! 
The  wretches  have  poisoned  her.  She 
is  dead !  Oh  heaven,  she  is  dead !  " 
And  the  distracted  husband  seized  the 
old  man  by  the  throat,  and  would  have 
strangled  him,  but  for  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Dame  Chariot,  who,  attract- 
ed by  the  noise,  had  hurried  from  her 
own  chamber,  and  held  back  Don  Este- 
van  by  the  skirts. 

"  Master !  master !  "What  is  all  this 
clamor  ?  " 

*'  He  has  murdered  my  wife  !  She  is 
dead — dead  I  tell  you,"  shrieked  the 
young  man  in  a  frenzy. 

"Great  God !  what  do  I  hear?  "  wailed 
out  the  frightened  old  woman,  while 
Wintzer  stood  aghast,  and  utterly  with- 
out power  to  utter  a  syllable.  Then 
Don  Estevan,  seizing  an  arm  of  each, 
dragged  them  into  the  chamber  where 
his  wife  lay. 

She  icas  dead,  and  dead  beyond  all 
doubt.  She  had  been  so  for  some  hours. 
Her  beautiful  face  was  livid  and  disfig- 
ured ;  her  arms  and  breast  were  covered 
with  large  blue  blotches.  That  there 
had  been  foul  play  no  one  could  question. 
The  small  hands  were  stiff,  and  clutched 
the  coverlid  with  convulsive  agony ;  and 
in  the  repulsive  corpse  before  them,  not 
one  of  uie  astounded  trio  would  have 
recognized  the  beautiful  invalid  of  the 
previous  evening. 

"  Murderers  !  poisoners  !  infamous 
hag,  accursed  sorcerer !  you  have  killed 
her  with  your  devilish  acts ;  killed  her, 
and  you  would  have  killed  me,  to  rob  us 
of  our  gold ;  but  I  will  be  revenged," 
said  Don  Estevan.  And  with  the  rage 
of  a  madman  he  grasped  them  both,  but 
the  united  cries  of  the  three  unfortu- 
nates had  aroused  all  the  neighborhood, 
and  people  poured  in  from  every  quar- 
ter. 

The  consternation  was  indescribable. 
Folks  questioned  and  questioned  with- 
out waiting  to  be  answered.  There  was 
wonder,  and  lamentations,  and  surmises. 
Some  secured  the  raving  husband,  some 
appeared  inclined  to  secure  (but  without 
daring  to  do  so^  the  old  necromancer, 
while  others  endeavored  to  console  the 
pitiable  grief  of  poor  Dame  Chariot,  who 
was  much  more  liked  than  feared,  and 
consequently  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
consideration. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  Who  is  she  ? 
ir»w  8Mm»-.Vol.  rvr.,  Na  1. 


When  did  she  cotoe  ?  Dear  Chariot,  tell 
us  ! "  Such  was  the  burden  of  the 
mob  who  filled  every  room  and  passage 
of  the  house,  while  the  terrified  house- 
keeper could  only  sit  and  wring  her 
hands. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  hubbub  and 
clamor  a  voice  said  ;  "Send  for  the  Herr 
Doctor  Friichen." 

"  Aye,  send  for  Hans  Friichen." 

He  was  sent  for,  and  he  came. 

In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
clamorous  crowd,  through  whom  he 
walked  to  the  death  chamber. 

"  Is  she  dead,  Herr  Doctor  ?  "  "  Poor 
dear ;  is  she  quite  dead  ?  "  rose  from  a 
score  of  voices,  and  then  followed  a 
death-like  silence. 

"  She  is  dead,"  were  the  words  which 
broke  this  calm,  uttered  with  much  feel- 
ing. The  crowd  felt  this  reverence  for 
the  dead.  It  was  contagious.  Hats 
were  removed,  and  no  one  offered  to 
break  the  silence.  Then  Dr.  Friichen 
spoke. 

"She  has  died  by  some  mineral  poi- 
son. It  will  be  my  duty  to  send  for  the 
police." 

A  still  more  ominous  silence  followed. 
No  one  had  thought  of  that,  and  many 
women  drew  back  in  consternation. 

"  You  can  go,  all  of  you,"  continued 
the  Doctor, "  except  you.  Monsieur  D'Es- 
tevan,  and  you,  Wintzer,  and  you.  Dame 
Chariot."  And  when  he  addressed  the 
old  woman,  he  accompanied  his  words 
with  a  look  of  suspicion  which  made  the 
poor  old  woman  tremble,  she  knew  not 
why. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  curiosity 
of  the  crowd  to  remain  and  see  what 
further  happened,  the  Doctor's  words, 
though  quietly  spoken,  were  so  author- 
itative that  they  speedily  cleared  out, 
some  volunteering  to  go  for  the  police. 

But  the  news  had^sdready  spread.  All 
Antwerp  was  in  an  uproar;  and  while 
people  were  on  their  way  to  inform  the 
watch,  the  mayor  of  the  city  himself  ar- 
rived, accompanied  by  the  head  of  the 
police  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  function- 
aries. 

The  Doctor,  who  was  the  only  calm 
person  in  the  toom,  stated  what  he  knew. 
He  had  gathered  it  partly  from  the  dis- 
tracted husband,  partly  from  the  by- 
standers. 

Don  Estevan  had  awakened  early^  and 
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being  anxious  to  hear  of  the  state  of  his 
wife,  and  finding  no  one  stirring,  had 
gone  himself  to  her  chamber,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  he  knew,  because  he  him- 
self had  carried  her  up  the  night  before. 
Then  he  had  rushed  out  and  collared  the 
necromancer. 

This  so  far  we  know. 

"  The  lady,"  Dr.  Frtichen  continued, 
"  had  undoubtedly  died  from  the  effects 
of  some  mineral  poison ;  from  appear- 
ances, probably  aquafortis." 

Then  the  Mayor  interposed  to  ask 
Wintzer  if  that  poison  was  kept  in  the 
house. 

"  Yes,  my  Herr,"  stammered  the  un- 
fortunate necromancer.  "It  is  a  well- 
known  test  of  gold,  and" 

"  Did  you  use  any  last  night  ?  " 

Again  the  poor  old  man  admitted  the 
fact. 

"  Well ;  where  is  the  remainder  of  it  ?  " 

"  Alas !  alas !  gentlemen,  it  is  most 
strange ;  but  I  fell  asleep  while  using  it, 
and  when  I  woke,  the  bottle  was  no 
longer  to  be  found." 

The  Mayor  and  Doctor  exchanged 
glances. 

"Not  to  be  found!"  exclaimed  the 
mayor.  "Why  not?  Did  any  one, 
then,  rob  you  ?  " 

"Alas  I  I  cannot  comprehend  it.  No 
one  has  access  to  that  room  but  Dame 
Chariot." 

The  Doctor  and  Mayor  exchanged  a 
second  glance,  and  the  latter  spoke : 

"  Who  administered  the  draught  to  this 
unfortunate  lady  ?  " 

"  Dame  Chariot,"  said  the  necroman- 
cer. 

"A— h!"^ 

"Oh!"  groaned  Dame  Chariot,  "I 
took  it  in,  gentlemen,  to  the  dear  lady, 
but  she  would  not  let  me  give  it  her  un- 
til she  had  said  her  deyotions,  and  I  left 
it  on  the  table  by  her  bed." 

The  poor  woman  uttered  these  words 
in  great  distress,  but  Dr.  Frtichen  put 
on  a  stern  look. 

"I  remember  now,"  he  said,  "that 
when  I  inquired  for  a  fit  nurse  to  wait 
upon  this  unhappy  lady,  you,  Dame 
Chariot,  were  particularly  anxious  I 
should  r«ly  on  you  ;  but  I  now  suspect 
the  reason.  Your  master's  love  of  gold 
is  well  known  :  the  travellers  had  much 
money  with  them.  Poison  was  at  hand, 
snd  the  Scheldt  flows  near.  I  alone  knew 


of  their  arrival,  and  I— even  I  also,  might 
have  been  disposed  of.  The  case  to  me 
is  clear.  You  are  this  wretch's  accom- 
plice." 

"Oh!"  shrieked  poor  Chariot,  "I 
declare,  by  my  hopes  of  heaven,  I  am  in- 
nocent ;  I  am  " 

"It  is  for  others  to  decide,"  coldly 
replied  the  Doctor. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Mayor,  who  be- 
gan to  think  it  was  time  to  assert  his 
dignity  ;  "  the  case  is  clear,  or  at  least," 
he  added,  interrupting  himself,  "  it  is 
one  of  grave  suspicion.  You  will  both 
be  removed  to  the  town  gaol." 

And  hither,  in  spite  of  their  cries  and 
protestations,  the  terrified  old  man  and 
woman  were  forthwith  conveyed. 

The  populace  had  by  this  time  gath- 
ered in  large  numbers,  and  having  (as 
mobs  often  do)  changed  their  opinion, 
received  the  unfortunate  prisoners  with 
loud  hootings  and  revilings;  cries  of 
"  Down  with  the  witch  !  "  "  Burn  the 
accursed  sorcerer !  "  rent  the  air. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  a  great 
commotion  was  observed  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  unfortunate  Don  Es- 
tevan,  bursting  from  those  who  had  hold 
of  him,  and  with  his  brain  crazed,  had 
darted  through  the  crowd  at  a  furious 
rate,  and  precipitated  himself  into  the 
Scheldt. 

It  was  much  swollen  by  the  storm  of 
the  past  night,  and  the  luckless  husband 
sank  at  once  beneath  its  turgid  waters. 

His  body  was  never  recovered. 

About  six  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  it 
is  a  fine  day  early  in  September. 

Groups  of  citizens  are  standing  to- 
gether m  the  market  place,  and  around 
a  large  building  which  appears  to  possess 
for  them  some  extraordinary  attraction. 
The  building  is  the  town  hall,  and  the 
day  is  the  day  of  the  trial  of  Leopold 
Wintzer  and  Chariot  Lutven,  for  the 
murder  of  Maria  Countess  Estevan,  by 
poison. 

•  "  It  will  go  hard  with  the  miscreants, 
I  warrant  me,"  says  a  stout  burgher,  in 
the  centre  of  a  group,  by  whom  he  seems 
reckoned  a  personage  of  vast  impor- 
tance ;  *'  and  rightly  enough  too,  I  say, 
for  we  want  no  poisoning  conjurors  m 
this  fair  city,  neighbors." 

"  You  are  in  the  right  of  it.  Master 
Van  Noorden,"  replies  another  wise- 
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acre ;  and  the  mob,  easily  swayed,  mur- 
mur their  assent. 

"  I  would  I  had  the  burning  of  that 
old  witch,"  shrilly  exclaimed  a  stout, 
rosy- cheeked  dame,  with  a  pair  of  large 
earrings  saucily  displayed.  "I  would 
not  let  the  roast  lack  basting,  I  know." 

A  sally  of  laughter  greeted  this  petty 
display  of  woman's  spite,  and  a  loud 
hearty  voice  cried  out : 

"  Ay,  trust  a  woman  to  run  a  woman 
down  if  she  be  in  trouble.  They  say 
wolves  will  eat  a  wounded  comrade; 
but  for  my  part,  I  think  the  spite  of 
wild  beasts  is  nothing  to  the  spite  of 
woman  against  woman." 

The  dame  who  had  spoken  turned 
angrily  towards  the  last  bold  speaker, 
and  ho  would  mayhap  have  come  off 
with  a  scratched  face,  but  for  a  loud 
fihout  from  that  part  of  the  crowd  near- 
est the  hall,  which  signified  the  trial  was 
over. 

"  The  sentence  ! — the  sentence  ! — are 
they  guilty  ?  "  cried  a  thousand  voices. 

•*  Yes,  yes,  guilty  I  " 

"  And  the  sentence  ?  " 

*'  The  man  to  be  burned  alive  ;  the 
woman  to  be  confined  for  life !  " 

"Hnrrah,  hurrah!"  And  the  air 
rang  with  a  cheer  from  the  whole  of  the 
vast  multitude,  which  speedily  turned  to 
a  storm  of  hisses  and  groans  as  the  un- 
fortunate condemned  issued  from  the 
door  of  the  judgment  hall,  strongly 
guarded. 

The  trial  had  been  short,  but  the  evi- 
dence supposed  conclusive. 

This  is  what  had  passed. 

The  respected  Doctor  Frtlchen  had 
testified  that  he  had  been  called  in  sud- 
denly on  the  last  day  of  July  to  attend  a 
lady  who  had  been  taken  ill,  and  was  at 
the  house  of  the  male  prisoner.  He  had 
inquired  for  a  suitable  nurse  for  her,  and 
was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  readiness 
with  which  the  female  prisoner  volun- 
teered to  fill  that  situation.  He  had  sent 
in  two  draughts,  being  simple  anodynes, 
but  quite  harmless  ;  after  taking  one  of 
which  the  unfortunate  lady  was  found 
dead.  That  she  had  taken  the  dose 
there  was  no  doubt,  as  the  almost  empty 
bottle  was  found  with  but  a  few  drops 
left  in  it,  which,  when  tested  by  himself 
(Herr  Frtlchen),  were  found  to  contain 
aquafortis.  The  second  bottle,  with  its 
contents  untouched,  was  also  found  to 


contain  some  of  the  same  poison.  From 
this  it  was  inferred  that  had  the  first  not 
taken  effect  the  murderers  intended  to 
administer  a  second  dose.  "  Perhaps," 
added  the  Doctor,  "  as  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  the  first  draught  would 
prove  fatal,  the  second  might  have  been 
intended  for  Don  Estevan/' 

It  was  distinctly  proved  that  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  the  house,  besides  the 
luckless  couple,  were  Leopold  Wintzer 
and  Chariot  Lutven  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  gold  contained  in  the  valises  of  both 
the  unfortunate  lady  and  gentleman 
supplied  ample  motive  for  their  murder, 
by  a  man  so  well  known  to  be  avaricious 
and  miserly  as  Wintzer. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder  the  nec- 
romancer had,  by  his  own  admission, 
aquafortis  in  his  possession.  Further, 
he  confessed  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habit,  he  sat  up  all  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  aquafortis  was  missing,  and 
both  the  bottles  destined  for  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  were  proved  to  have  con- 
tained it.  Then  the  female  prisoner  ad- 
mitted that  twice  during  the  night  she 
went  into  the  laboratory  to  her  master 
(although  she  averred  that  the  last  time 
he  was  fast  asleep),  and  as  she  also 
admits  that  her  hand  placed  the  first 
bottle  on  the  deceased's  table,  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  master  consulted  with 
the  servant,  prepared  the  poison,  and 
then  left  it  to  the  old  woman  to  admin- 
ister it  for  a  consideration  of  part  of  the 
gold  to  be  acquired.  Thus  she  became 
an  accomplice.  This  evidence  was 
deemed  conclusive,  and  the  judges  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  prisoners. 
Thus  the  old  man  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned  alive  in  the  market  place,  and 
his  ashes  to  be  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  ;  and  the  old  woman,  in  conside- 
ration of  her  sex  and  age,  besides  having 
been,  it  was  supposed,  to  some  extent 
made  a  tool  of,  was  awarded  the  miti- 
gated punishment  of  imprisonment  for 
life. 

Within  a  week  the  horrible  sentence 
on  the  poor  old  man  was  carried  out  in 
all  its  awful  details,  he  to  the  last  pro- 
testing his  innocence.  Indeed,  from  the 
time  of  the  murder  until  he  was  actually 
tied  to  the  stake,  he  spoke  and  acted  like 
one  under  the  influence  of  a  di'eam. 
But  the  populace  were  under  another 
impression.      They  fully  believed  him 
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guilty,  and  when  he  was  brought  out  to 
death  behaved  in  a  savage  manner  that 
moved  the  aged  victim  to  tears.  He 
died  confessing  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  many  wicked  and  impious  impostures, 
but  solemnly  called  Heaven  to  witness 
that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  foul  crime  of 
murder. 

Dame  Chariot,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
that  her  poor  old  master  was  actually 
dead,  fell  into  a  swoon  which  lasted 
eight  -  and  -  twenty  hours,  and  upon  her 
recovery  from  it,  it  was  found  that  the 
poor  creature's  mind  had  given  away. 
Her  sentence  was  then  partially  revoked, 
and  as  the  old  necromancer  had  left  no 
will,  and  his  money  was  confiscated  to 
the  State,  the  town  council  allowed  the 
poor  old  woman  (who  was  harmless)  to 
occupy  her  late  master's  house,  under 
the  care  of  a  middle  -  aged  female  as  her 
attendant.  To  this  house  then,  about 
three  months  from  the  beginning  of  our 
story,  the  two  women  repaired. 

On  the  very  first  night  of  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  old  dwelling,  the  dame  and  her 
attendant  sat  in  the  kitchen,  where  three 
months  back  the  worthy  housekeeper 
had  Fo  consequentially  tended  the  bast- 
ing of  the  fowl  which  was  to  bo  Donna 
Estevau's  last  meal  on  earth.  Perhaps 
even  across  her  weakened  intellect  there 
dawned  some  faint  recollection  of  this, 
for  she  sat  sorrowfully  in  her  chair,  look- 
ing vacantly  at  the  wood  fire  and  watch- 
ing the  smoke  curl  slowly  up  the  broad, 
old-fashioned  chimney,  iter  friendly 
attendant  was  busy  preparing  cups  and 
saucers  for  their  early  tea,  and  stole  now 
and  then  a  glance  at  the  poor  soulless 
sufferer.  At  last  Dame  Chariot  broke 
the  silence. 

"  Gretchen,  was  I  ever  here  before  ?  " 

Willing  to  soothe  her,  Gretchen  re- 
plied, readily — 

''No,  no,  dame;  why  should  you 
think  that  ?  This  is  the  house  given  you 
by  the  good  council,  you  know." 

"  Council,  council !"  repeated  Chariot, 
vacantly. 

"  Ay,  dame ;  but  come,  draw  up  and 
drink  this  hot  cap  of  coffee,  it  will  cheer 
you  finely,  I  warrant  me."  And  worthy 
Gretchen  commenced  cutting  bread  and 
butter.  They  had  nearly  finished  their 
meal  when  a  sudden  noise  caused  both 
to  look  up,  and  Gretchen  screamed  aloud. 
Not  so  the  elder  woman;   b?u  looked 


on  as  if  body  and  soul  were  about  to 
part — with  all  her  faculties  (such  as  they 
were)  fixed  on  an  object  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  old  kitchen. 

It  was  a  large  black  ape  intently 
engaged  in  pouring  the  contents  of  one 
phial  into  another  !  During  this  occupa- 
tion he  grinned  and  gibbered  with  a  dev- 
ilish satisfaction,  quite  appalling. 

A  fiood  of  light  burst  on  the  clouded 
brain  of  the  unfortunate  Dame  Chariot. 
She  sprang  from  her  seat  as  if  electrified. 

"Bertram!  Oh,  the  monkey! — the 
monkey!  My  poor  murdered  master. 
There!  The  monkey — the  murderer  I" 
And  pouring  out,  incoherently,  sentence 
after  sentence,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

The  true  murderer  was  found. 

In  the  hurry  and  tumult  on  the  night 
of  Donna  Estevan's  death,  nobody  had 
thought  of  the  ape,  who  had  for  the 
three  months  since  that  tragical  event 
held  entire  possession  of  the  premises, 
living  how  and  where  and  as  he  could. 

It  is  well  known  that  monkeys  will 
most  faithfully  and  accurately  copy  the 
transactions  of  human  beings. 

On  the  night  of  the  supposed  murder, 
the  black  ape  had  been  watching  old 
Wintzer  in  the  laboratory  until  sleep 
overcame  the  latter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pbial 
of  aquafortis  had  been  unfortunatelfjoft 
by  the  necromancer  on  the  table.  ,. 

The  ape,  eager  to  imitate  the  mbtiobs 
of  his  master,  had  seized  the  phial.  Bot 
there  was  no  other  phial  at  hand  into 
which  to  empty  it,  for  the  remainder 
were  locked  up. 

Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  on  the 
monkey  -  mind.  There  were  phiala  out- 
side the  door  on  the  bracket,  and  he 
would  use  those.  Again,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  as  the  charlatan  had  left 
open  the  door  on  account  of  the  heat,  this 
was  easy,  and  the  ape  accomplished  his 
design. 

Hence  his  bustling  in  and  out  of  the 
laboratory,  as  we  have  before  described. 

This  performed,  the  ape  Bertram,  with 
the  sagacity  which  distinguishes  his 
tribe  when  they  have  been  perpetrating 
mischief,  left  the  bottles  he  badf  tamper- 
ed with  in  the  place  where  he  had  found 
them,  and  secreted  the  unlucky  phial 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
fortune. 

Dame  Chariot  at  midnight  found  (he 
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bottles  apparently  precisely  as  she  had 
placed  them,  and  anconsciously  was  the 
agent  of  destruction  to  the  poor  Spanish 
lady.  That  was  the  first  act  of  this 
tragedy. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  second  act  of 
the  tragedy,  in  which  poor  old  Wintzer 
had  played  the  chief  part,  could  not  be 
recalled.  The  curtain  had  fallen  on  it 
for  ever. 

Happily  the  third  act  was  never  per- 
formed. 

Gretohen  speedily  gave  the  alarm,  and 
the  house  was  soon  full  of  sympathizing 
townspeople.  The  ape  was  secured,  and 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  two  phials 
which  he  held  when  the  women  first 
observed  him  was  the  identical  one 
which  had  held  the  aquafortis. 

For  the  second  time  Antwerp  was  in 
an  uproar,  and  the  upshot  may  be  readily 
guessed.  Our  old  friend.  Dame  Char- 
lot,  recovered  her  reason  (which  the 
shock  had  brought  back — such  cases  are 
not  rare),  and  she  lived  to  see  a  hun- 
dred years.  The  repentant  townspeople 
would  have  erected  a  statue  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  poor  necromancer  who  was 
the  victim  of  a  monkey's  freak,  but  they 
changed  their  minds  and  did  still  better. 
They  raised  a  competence  for  the  now 
happy  Chariot.  As  her  master  had  left 
no  heirs,  the  State  made  over  his  wealth 
to  the  old  lady  in  part  compensation  for 
her  many  trials,  and  she  resided  till  her 
death  in  the  old  house. 

The  tide  of  ill-luck  turned.  The  house 
became  fortunate.  "  Madame  Chariot," 
as  she  was  then  called,  sent  to  Venice  for 
her  great  nephew,  a  famous  jeweller,  to 
come  and  set  up  his  trade  in  Antwerp. 
Probably,  with  the  old  lady's  guilders 
and  florins  in  view,  he  did  so  ;  lived  with 
her  nearly  twenty  years,  till  she  died  in 
her  hundredth  year,  when  it  was  found 
she  had  left  all  to  him.  The  goldsmith 
amassed  an  enormous  fortune,  became 
untimately  ennobled  and  a  member  of 
the  State  Council,  and  his  heirs  in  Ant- 
werp have,  to  this  day,  for  their  arms — 
a  monkey  grasping  an  empty  phial,  with 
the  motto,  "  Out  of  mischief  rose  for- 
tune." 

Thus  was  a  monkey  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  three  innocent  people,  and  the 
founder  of  a  whole  family's  prosperity. 

Truly  out  of  evil  often  comes  good. 

AsTLKY  H.  Baldwin. 
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BT  B.  0.  HALL,  F.8.A.,  AMD  MRS.  B.  O.  HALL. 
THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 

i 

In  the  year  1830, 1  had  the  honor  to 
be  associated  with  the  poet,  Thomas 
Campbell,  in  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine^  in  the  entire  con- 
duct of  which .  I  was  subsequently  his 
successor.  Although  in  the  prime  of 
life,  or  very  little  past  it,  a  heavy  sor- 
row was  over  him.  He  had  not  long 
previously  in  (1828)  lost  his  wife,  and 
his  son  (his  then  6nly  child^  was  con- 
fined in  a  "  private  asylum."  Unhap- 
pily he  sought  relief  where  it  is  the 
friend  of  but  a  brief  and  treacherous  mo- 
ment, and  a  habit  was  contracted  which 
I  have  reason  to  believe  never  left  bin?. 
Fortunately  for  mankind,  his  grar.d 
"  Odes  "  and  "  Lyrics  "  had  been  gi\  en 
to  the  world  previously ;  for  afterwards 
his  works  were,  by  comparison,  noth- 
ings ! 

Campbell  was  rather  under  than  above 
the  middle  size ;  his  voice  was  low  al- 
most to  weakness,  and  inharmonious  ; 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  indi- 
cated the  sensitiveness  of  his  mind  ;  his 
lips  were  thin ;  his  nose  finely  and  deli- 
cately chiselled ;  his  eyes  large  and  ot 
a  deep  blue ;  and  his  manners,  though 
without  frankness  and  lacking  dignity, 
were  bland  and  insinuating.  One  of  his 
fair  friends  described  the  poet  as  "  a  lit- 
tle rosy  man  in  a  bob  wig."  "  His  wig 
was  always  nicely  adjusted  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  natural  hair."  He 
was  accustomed  to  blacken  his  whiskers 
with  burnt  cork,  or  some  kind  of  pow- 
der, to  make  them  correspond  with  his 
wig.  He  was  cheerful  in  general  society, 
agreeable  and  communicative  in  the  so- 
cial circle,  and  his  conversation  abound- 
ed in  pointed  humor ;  it  was,  however, 
sometimes  so  irreverent  as  to  make  the 
listener  ask  if  he  were  really  the  author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope^  and  his 
anecdotes  were  not  always  kept  "  with- 
in the  limits  of  becoming  mirth.'*  He 
seemed,  and  was,  averse  to  exertion, 
mental  and  corporal ;  and  was  deficient 
in  that  energy  which  is  character.  He 
labored  much  at  what  he  wrote,  poetry 
or  prose,  and  I  have  known  him  pro- 
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dace  bnt  a  single  page  of  prose,  as  the 
result  of  a  day.  I  remember  once  ex- 
pressing my  surprise  at  this ;  and  his 
telling  me  he  always  considered  a  verse 
as  the  ample  fruitage  of  a  week;  for 
although  tne  rough  hewing  of  a  block 
might  be  the  work  of  an  hour,  the  fash- 
ioning and  polishing  were  bom  of  the 
toil  that  brought  reward ;  while  the^bre 
thouglit  as  compared  with  the  after 
thought,  was  as  the  mile  to  the  inch. 

I  was  not  long  his  sub-editor,  and  my 
appointment  to  that  office  was,  I  believe, 
against  his  will ;  for  certainly  he  had  no 
desire  to  lose  the  associateship  of  his  old 
and  valuable  ally,  Cyrus  Redding.  Al- 
though I  had  not  only  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  his  treatment  of  me,  but  the 
opposite,  there  may  have  been  that  lack 
of  cordiality  which  prevented  me  from 
cherishing  towards  him  the  fervid  hom- 
age I  have  felt  for  so  many  great  men. 
At  least,  after  this  long  lapse  of  time,  I 
cannot  say  otherwise  than  that  my  in- 
timacy with  the  poet  was  a  dream  dis- 
pelled. I  soon  found  that  the  less  trou- 
ble I  gave  him  in  reference  to  the  Maga- 
zine the  better  I  should  please  him  ;  no 
doubt  my  predecessor  had  acted  on  that 
principle  ;  but  very  soon  after  my  acces- 
sion Cam])bell  was  tempted  into  a  spec- 
ulation that  caused  him  much  anxiety 
and  eventual  loss.  lie  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  New  Monthly^  and  be- 
came one  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as 
the  nominal  editor,  of  the  Metropolitan^ 
and  expended  fruitlessly  two  or  three 
years  of  wearisome  labor.  That  pnbli- 
cation  was,  in  due  course,  abandoned, 
and  Campbell  afterwards  led  a  listless,  if 
not  a  positively  idle,  life  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Beattie  thinks  his  resignation  of 
the  Neio  Mo7ithlf/  was   the  result  of  a 
*'  vexatious  incident."     There  crept  into 
the  Magazine  "  a  vile  and  shocking  pa- 
per," which  attacked  the  memory  of  his 
dear  friend.  Dr.  Glennie,  of  Dulwich  ; 
it  referred  to  Lord   Byron's  foot,  and 
was  written  by  a  quack.     That  it  griev- 
ously annoyed  Mr.  Campbell,  I  know.; 
I  was  anxious  not  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  act ;  and  in  one  of  the  few 
letters  I  have  preserved  of  his,  he  fully 
acquits  me  of  all  blame.     It  is,  however, 
clear  from  some  of  his  letters  in  1 829, 
that  he  was  then  longing  to  be  "  away 
from  the  thraldom"  to  which  he  was 
subjected. 


His  partners  in  the  Metropolitan  were 
Captain  Chamier  and  the  publisher  Coch- 
rane: he  was  induced  to  become  ^'a 
proprietor,"  in  consequence  of  finding 
himself  "  enormously  "  in  Mr.  Colbum's 
debt.  Rogers  lent  him  the  money  to 
embark  in  that  undertaking  —  a  disas- 
trous one  ;  although  the  poet  *'  got  oat 
of  it"  with  comparatively  little  loan, 
Captain  Chamier  behaving  with  nice 
honor  and  generous  consideration.  Sab- 
sequently  the  journal  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Captain  Marryat,  and  had  but  a 
short  and  unprosperous  life. 

Campbell  had  commenced  his  duties 
as  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1821.  It  was  with  many 
I  misgivings  the  poet  undertook  the  task, 
for  which  he  was  singularly  disqualified  ; 
''  he  was  accustomed  to  make  mountains 
of  mole  hills ;"  he  had  no  organ  of  or- 
der ;  contributions  w^ere  rarely  acknowl- 
edged, and  not  often  read  ;  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  contemporary  writers  he  was 
entirely  ignorant.  He  could  seldom 
make  up  his  mind  either  to  accept  or  re- 
ject an  article,  and  fancied  that  he  must 
be  held  responsible  not  only  for  the  sen- 
timents, but  for  the  language  of  everjr 
contributor  ;  especially  he  was  disquali- 
fied for  his  task  by  extreme  sensitiveness* 
He  could  not  bear  reproach  or  blame  ; 
complaint  more  than  exasperated  ;  he 
took  as  a  personal  insult  any  protest 
against  his  editorial  fiat.  They  were 
"  pestilent  fellows  "  who  hurried  him  for 
the  return  of  the  manuscripts  he  did  not 
know  where  to  find.* 

Indecision  was  the  prevailing  vice  of 
his  character.  Scott  pictured  him,  in 
1817,  as  "  afraid  of  the  shadow  his  own 
fame  cast  before  him  ;  and  Talfourd, 
summing  up  his  faults  as  an  editor,  de- 
scribed him  as  stopping  the  press  for  a 
week  to  determine  the  value  of  a  comma, 
and  balancing  contending  epithets  for 
a  fortnight."  His  magazine  he  himself 
called  an  "011a  Podrida  that  sickens  and 
enslaves  me."t 

•  Whatever  article  came  to  liim,  he  would  put 
by,  as  intended  for  future  inspection,  and  think 

of  it  no  more I  often  found  a  letter 

or  an  article  placed  over  his  books  on  the  sthelves 
unopened  —  sometimes  slipped  down  behind 
them." — Cyrus  Redding, 

\  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  own  gracious  and  gener- 
ous manner  puts  the  point  thus :  "  His  flow  of 
thought  was  not  rapid,  and  the  extreme  fastid- 
iousness of  his  taste  was  a  constant  embarraa^* 
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His  £600  per  annnm  was  therefore 
earned  not  only  by  doable  the  amoant 
of  needful  labor,  but  by  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  of  mind.  In  a  word,  a  worse 
editor  could  not  have  been  selected  ;  yet 
the  enterprise  of  the  publisher  Colburn, 
and  his  liberal  scale  of  remuneration, 
attracted  many  important  and  valuable 
aids,  and  the  Magazine  though  publish- 
ed at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  month- 
ly was  a  great  success. 

Fortunately,  however,  Campbell  had 
associated  with  him  as  sub-editor  a  prac- 
tical and  pains-taking  gentleman,  Mr. 
Cyrus  Redding — always  considerate 
and  courteous — who  kept  contributors 
in  good  humor, and  did  the  "business" 
part  of  the  Magazine  thoroughly  well. 
It  was  this  gentleman  I  was  called  upon 
to  succeed  (I  do  not  know,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  never  knew,  the  grounds  of  the 
change).  In  the  year  1830  Campbell 
was  then  either  weary  of,  or  indifferent 
to,  his  editorial  duties ;  at  least,  he  left 
to  me  the  whole  business  of  selecting 
articles.  My  own  experience  certainly 
bears  out  the  picture  drawn  by  Tal- 
fourd  of  Campbell  as  an  editor.  "  It 
was,"  writes  that  genial  and  indulgent 
critic,  "  an  office  for  which  he  was  the 
most  unfit  person  who  could  be  found 
in  the  wide  world  of  letters,  who  re- 
garded a  magazine  as  if  it  were  a  long 
affidavit,  or  a  short  answer  in  chancery, 
in  which  the  absolute  truth  of  every 
sentiment,  and  the  propriety  of  every 
^est,  were  verified  by  the  editor's  oath 
or  solemn  affirmation  ;  who  stopped  the 
press  for  a  week  at  a  comma ;  balanced 
contending  epithets  for  a  fortnight,  and 
at  last  grew  rash  in  despair,  and  tossed 
the  nearest,  and  often  the  worst,  article 
'  un whipped  of  justice'  to  the  printer." 

Consequently,  Campbell  lost  rather 
than  gained  in  reputation  as  the  pre- 
siding power  over  an  important  public 
organ ;  and,  acting  "  like  the  poor  cat 
i'  the  adage,"  gave  no  character  to  the 
work. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  one  of 
the  best  and  kindliest  of  men — good  Dr. 
William  Beattie,  his  friend  and  physi- 
cian ;  who  was  guided  by  strong  affec- 

ment  to  his  progress.  In  writing,  he  was  often 
like  an, artist  sotting  figures  in  mosaic — cautious- 
ly marking  the  weight,  shape,  and  effect  of  each 
particular  piece  before  oropping  it  into  its 
place." 


tion  and  profound  reverence  ;  who  had 
watched  him  in  sickness,  solitude  and 
depression ;  and  who,  if  he  has  judged 
him  more  in  mercy  than  in  justice,  will 
be  esteemed  and  loved  for  the  mind 
and  heart  he  has  given  to  his  labor  of 
love.* 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  eighth  son  and 
eleventh  child  of  his  parents,  was  bom 
in  the  High-street  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1111.  His  father  was  a 
Scottish  gentleman,  though  a  "  decayed 
merchant,"  and  was  of  the  proud  blood 
of  Argyll.f  He  began  to  write  verse 
early ;  and  when  a  mere  youth  gave  the 
promise  of  after  greatness.  At  sixteen 
years  old,  he  produced  poems  so  good 
that  it  need  have  startled  no  one,  when 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  elev- 
en months  he  produced  I7ie  Pkasures 
of  Hope. 

That  famous  poem,  one  of  the  classics 
of  our  language,  was  written  at  inter- 
vals (his  vocation  being  then  to  teach 
pupils)  during  the  year  1797-98,  and 
was  published.at  Edinburgh  in  1799.  It 
took  at  once  the  place  it  has  kept  and 
will  keep  as  long  as  our  language  en- 
dures. It  was  composed  in  a  "dusky 
lodging,"  in  Rose  -  street,  Edinburgh. 
The  copyright  he  sold  to  an  Edinburgh 
publisher.  Campbell  tells  us  it  "  was  sold 
out  and  out  for  sixty  pounds  in  money 
and  books;"  he  adds  that  "  for  two  or 
three  years  the  publisher  gave  him  fifty 
pounds  on  every  new  edition." 

Professor  Pillans,  in  the  course  of  an 
address,  at  the  Festival  to  inaugurate 
the  statue  of  James  Hogg,  beside  "  lone 
St.  Mary's  silent  lake, '  related  this  in- 
teresting anecdote  of  Campbell : 

"I  knew  him — he  was  a  student  oi 
Glasgow,  I  of  Edinburgh,  and  we  met 
about  the  year  1797,  some  considerable 
time  before  the  publication  of  his  im- 
mortal poem.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
He  was  of  so  poetical  a  temperament  that 
it  happened  at  the  time  I  made  his  ac- 

*  Campbell,  on  appointing  by  his  will  Dr. 
Beattie  one  of  his  literary  executors,  terms 
him  his  "  staunch  and  inestimable  friend,"  and 
on  a  long  prior  occasion  thus  greets  him : 

"  Friend  of  my  life,  which  did  not  yoa  prolong. 
The  worid  had  wanted  many  an  Idle  »ong/' 

f  He  was  naturally  proud  of  being  a  clansman 
of  the  Clan-Campbells:  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell (sister  of  the  Duke-chief)  wrote : 

"  Bard  of  my  country,  clansman  of  my  race, 
How  proudly  do  I  call  thee  one  of  mine." 
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quaintance,  and  he  had  been  at  ray  fath- 
er's house,  he  was  in  the  lowest  state  of 
depression  and  dejection  of  spirits — so 
much  so,  that  my  father  taunted  me 
with  bringing  to  his  house  a  man  of 
whom  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  life  before 
morning.  That  was  a  part  of  his  poeti- 
cal temperament.  He  was,  as  Dry  den 
describes  fortune,  always  in  extremes, 
and  hence  it  was  that  the  next  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  in  the  highest  spirits, 
because  by  that  time  the  book  which  he 
held  in  contempt,  as  you  may  guess 
from  his  having  suffered  such  dejection, 
was  received  with  such  universal  enco- 
miums and  applause,  that  it  raised  him 
to  the  third  heaven  of  exaltation.  And 
it  was  not  long  after  that  I  met  him 
in  London,  when  the  book  had  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  the  last 
of  them  contained  a  passage  which  had 
not  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
poems — a  passage  which  was  to  me  so 
delightful,  and  so  striking,  that  I  com- 
plimented him  on  it,  and  he  said :  '  I  am 
glad  to  receive  that  compliment,  for 
that  passage  has  cost  me  more  labor 
and  more  thought  than  any  equal  num- 
ber of  lines  in  the  whole  poem.' " 
The  passage  referred  to  commences — 

"Oh  lives  there,  Heaven,  beneath  thy  dread 
expanse, 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  chance  I "  * 

At  a  late  period  of  life,  he  published 


*  Several  instances  are  recorded  of  Campbell's 
readily  acknowledging  the  source  whence  some 
of  his  thoughts  were  obtained  A  writer  in 
Fraxers  Magazine  (I  believe  Peter  Cunningham) 
relates  this  anecdote : 

"  I  remember  remarking  to  Cam])bell  that  there 
was  a  couplet  in  his  Phasures  of  Hope  which  I 
felt  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  rejx'ating  aloud, 
and  in  filling  my  ears  with  the  music  which  it 
made: 

'  And  waft  across  the  wares'  tumuHuous  roar. 
The  wolfa  long  howl  from  Ooaalaska's  shore.' 

'  Yes/  he  said,  *  I'll  tell  you  where  I  got  it. 
I  found  it  in  a  poem  called  Tlte  SenthneiUal 
Sailor,  published  about  the  time  of  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Jotirney,^ " 

The  poem  called  The  Sentimental  Sailor  is 
noticed,  and  extracts  from  it  arc  given,  in  the 
ScotJt  Magazine  for  March,  1773.  The  style  anS 
versification  are  not  unlike  those  of  Campbell^s 
Pleasures : 


(I 


The  distant  Alps  In  horrid  grandenr  pHed, 
The  screaming  eagle's  shriek  that  echoes  wild. 
The  ujotf^t  long  hotel  In  dismal  discord  joined— 
These  suit  the  tone  of  mj  desponding  mind.'* 


an  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems ;  they 
had  become  his  property,  I  presume,  ia 
consequence  of  the  term  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  their  original  publication  hav- 
ing expired  ;  consequently  the  copyright 
reverted  to  him.'  The  edition  was  illaa- 
trated  by  engravings,  from  drawings  by 
Turner ;  for  these  drawings  he  paia  £25 
each — £350  for  the  whole.  When  Camp 
bell  sought  to  sell  them,  he  did  so  m 
vain,  offering  them  for  £300,  but  finding 
no  purchaser ;  until  Turner  himseff 
bought  them  back  for  £200 — "bit«  of 
painted  pasteboard,"  Campbell  called 
them,  and  an  adviser  when  he  "  showed 
him  Turner's  money"  told  him  "they 
had  been  re-purchased  at  twice  their 
intrinsic  value."  They  would  now  prob- 
ably bring  £5000  if  offered  for  sale.* 

In  1 800,  he  visited  Germany  ;  his  fame 
had  gone  before  him,  making  his  jour- 
ney a  triumph.  He  saw  from  the  ram- 
part of  the  Scotch  convent  at  Ratisbon 
the  horrors  of  war  as  exhibited  at  the 
storming  of  Ingolstadt — saw  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  and  heard  the  veritable 
cannon  roar.  Out  of  this  visit  grew 
some  of  the  noblest  of  his  poems,  among 
them  "  Hohenlinden." 

Campbell  had  his  early  struggles. 
Afler  settling  in  London,  in  1 803,  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  on  the  ^^ar  newspaper, 
and  gained  a  precarious  liyelihood  as  a 
writer  for  the  press,  writing  anonymous* 
ly  on  any  subject, "  even  agriculture,"  for 
daily  bread.  But  he  says,  "the  wolf 
was  at  the  door."  Among  his  other 
troubles  he  had  to  pay  £40  a  year  usuri- 
ous interest  on  a  sum  of  £200  borrowed 
to  furnish  his  dwelling. 

The  dwelling  was  at  Sydenham,  then  a 
retired  village,  not  easily  reached  from 
London.  The  house,  in  which  he  re- 
sided seventeen  years,  is  now  standing. 
It  had  a  good  garden,  but  little  else  to 
recommend  it ;  yet  here  the  poet  re- 
ceived his  brother  wits ;  and  much  con- 
cerning "  evenings  "  there,  may  be  found 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Moore,  Hook,  Hunt, 
the  brothers  Smith,  and  others. 

Here  undoubtedly  the  happiest  of  his 

^•—•■^^  .^^.»-^— ^ 

♦  Mr.  Carmthers  informs  me  that  Campbell  used 
to  relate  this  story :  **  Turner,  I  was  told  that 

four  drawings  were  as  good  as  bank  notes ;  but  as 
cannot  dispose  of  them,  I  mean  to  have  a  raffle  to 
get  them  off  my  hands.  That  touched  the  pride 
of  the  painter,  who  bought  them  back,  but  at  a 
low  pnce  compared  with  hia  charge  to  me." 
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days  were  spent ;  in  genial  and  conge- 
nial society;  not  alone  of  men  and 
"women  who  had  his  own  tastes ;  but 
of  others,  who,  fully  appreciating  his 
genius,  gave  him  not  only  honor  but 
affection. 

"  The  narrow  lane,  lined  with  hedge- 
rows, and  passing  through  a  little  dell 
watered  by  a  rivulet,"  "the  extensive 
prospect  of  undulating  hills,  park-like 
mclosures,"  the  "  shady  walks,  where 
the  poet  was  "  safe  from  all  intrusion  but 
that  of  the  Muses,"  as  he  himself  de- 
scribes them — 


u 


-spring  green  lanes, 


With  all  the  dazzling  field  flowers  in  their 

prime 
And  gardens  haunted  by  the  nightingale^s 
Long  trills,  and  gushing  ecstasies  of  song.'' 

All  these  are  gone.  Sydenham  is  now 
thoroughly  spoiled  as  a  suburban  retreat, 
where  the  recluse  of  letters  might  "  re- 
tire, his  thoughts  call  home."  "  An  end- 
less pile  of  brick  "  is  the  sole  view  now 
obtained  from  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
bard,  if  we  except  the  most  wonderful 
creation  of  our  time — the  Crystal  Palace. 

Just  when  fate  seemed  most  unpropi- 
tious,  when  his  restless  mind  was  seeking 
repose  in  laudanum,  and  health  was  sink- 
ing fast,  when  his  days  were  "  oppressed 
and  feverish  "  and  his  nights  "  sleepless," 
he  was  rescued  from  evils  worse  than 
death  by  a  Government  pension  of  £200 
i  year.  It  was,  as  his  good  physician 
says,  and  as  he  himself  thought,  "  a  de- 
fence between  him  and  premature  disso- 
lution.**  Who  shall  say  from  what  utter 
misery  the  poet  was  thus  preserved  ? 
For  how  many  of  his  glorious  works  are 
we  indebted  to  that  wise  and  just,  yet 
generous  aid  ?  He  never  knew  to  whose 
influence  he  owed  the  merciful  boon — he 
knows  it  now !  A  "  certainty"  was  thus 
secured  to  him  ;  afterwards  he  inherited 
more  than  one  legacy ;  one,  amounting 
to  nearly  £5000,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;  the 
old  man  who  left  it  saying  that  "  little 
Tommy  the  poet  ought  to  have  a  legacy 
because  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to  give 
his  mother  £60  yearly  out  of  his  pen- 
sion." How  oft  is  the  pot  of  honey  as 
well  as  the  poisoned  chalice  returned  to 
our  lips  !  It  made  him,  as  he  said,  "  feel 
as  blithe  as  if  the  devil  were  dead." 
Happier  would  it  have  been  for  himself 


and  for  mankind,  if  his  gratitude  had 
been  felt  and  expressed  to  the  Giver  of 
all  ^ood. 

Yet  he  was  never  rich  ;  indeed,  he 
was  generally  poor ;  had  seldom  any 
means  for  luxuries,  seeming  to  have  been 
"  in  straits  "  all  his  life.  A  very  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  writes  from 
Boulogne  to  Dr.  Beattie  thus:  "If  I 
had  money  to  spare,  I  should  remove  to 
a  warmer  spot — but  I  am  in  a  cleft  stick, 
fori  have  neither  money  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense, nor  courage  to  face  the  toil  and 
trouble,  of  removal."* 

In  1803  he  "fell  in  love  with  and 
married  his  cousin,  Matilda  Sinclair." 
Redding  tells  us  she  had  no  literary 
tastes;  but  she  had  travelled,  and  had 
"  learned  to  make  the  best  cup  of  Mocha 
in  the  world."  To  the  poet,  however, 
she  w^s  "  beautiful,  lively,  and  lady- 
like ;"  they  wedded  with  very  little 
"gear,"  but  were  certainly  happy  in 
each  other.  I  knew  her  long  before  my 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Camp- 
bell, when  they  were  living  in  Upper 
Seymour- place.  West,  in  1823,  and  I 
have  more  than  once  partaken  of  that 
famous  "  Mocha."  She  was  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant,  "  chatty  "  lady,  of  agree- 
able and  conciliating  manners,  and  cer- 
tainly one  whom  a  poet  with  a  very 
hopeful  fancy  might  have  dearly  loved. 
Mrs.  Grant  described  her  as  "frugal, 
simple,  and  sweet-tempered."  She  died 
in  1828.  They  had  but  one  son,  Thomas 
Telford,f  who  was,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  "  under  restraint :"  his  name, 
consequently,  is  seldom  heard  of  in  asso- 
ciation with  that  of  his  illustrious  fiither ; 
they  did  not  often  meet ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  always  "  left  in  good  hands." 
"  My  poor  boy  "  was  neither  neglected 
nor  forgotten.  He  still  lives  in  comfort- 
able retirement ;  and  although,  it  is 
said,  of  eccentric  habits,  is  not  more 
heavily  afflicted  by  the  blight  that  had 
fallen  on  the  youth  of  his  life. 

When  Campbell  undertook  the  editor- 

*  CampbelPs  course  was  that  of  most  men  of 
letters.  "  I  was  by  no  means  without  literary 
employments ;  but  the  rock  on  which  I  split  was 
oi'^r  -  calculating  the  gains  I  could  make  from 
them." 

f  Two  sons  were  brrn  to  him;  the  youngest, 
Alison,  a  child  of  great  promise,  died  at  Syden- 
ham. Thomas  Telford,  the  elder,  was  godson  to 
the  great  civil  engineer  of  that  name,  who  be- 
queathed a  thousand  pounds  to  the  poet. 
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ship  of  the  New  Monthly  ^\iQ  left  Syden- 
ham, to  which  he  often  reverted  as 

"  The  greenest  spot  in  Memory's  waste," 

and  took  up  his  permanent  abode  in 
London. 

In  1829  he  formed  the  "Literary 
Union  Club."*  the  first  meeting  being 
held  at  his  house,  10  Seymour  -  street, 
Connaught- square,  on  the  4th  July  of 
that  year;  the  second  meeting  taking 
place  at  the  house  of  the  artist  Pickers- 
gill,  in  Soho-square.  I  was,  if  I  remem- 
ber rii^htly,  the  seventh  member  elected. 
It  wasformed  (to  consist  of  four  hundred 
members)  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Profess- 
ors of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,"  on  a 
principle  of  economy.  Somehow  or  other 
there  soon  arose  sundry  bickerings: 
there  was  about  as  much  household  har- 
monv  as  there  misjlit  have  been  amone: 
four  hundred  spiders  agreeing  to  spin  a 
single  web.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  minute,  enter- 
ed on  its  books  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1830: 

"  It  having  been  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  member  of  the  club  had 
proposed,  in  the  book  of  candidates  for 
election,  the  name  of  one  Gortz  (de- 
scribed as  an  esquire),  tailor  and  breeches 
maker,  in  the  Quadrant,  as  an  individual 
duly  fit  and  qualified  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  society — adding  thereto,  that 
this  same  proposed  person  '  would  have 
much  pleasure  in  taking  measure  of  all 
the  members,' — the  committee  regret, " 
etc.,  etc.  The  first  elections  passed 
tranquilly  enough ;  but  when  the  ballot 
came,  out  of  ten  candidates  nine  were 
blackballed — the  tenth  being  in  no  way 
connected  with  art,  science,  or  literature. 
One  of  its  minutes  condemns  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  away  newspapers  from 
the  reading  room  ;  one  orders  the  return 
of  sixpence  to  Mr.  Ilobhouse,  being  an 
overcharge  in  his  bill ;  and  another  of  a 
like  sum,  being  an  overcharge  to  a  gal- 
lant captain  for  gin  and  water.  There 
was  a  smattering  of  magnates  in  art, 
science,  and  letters;  but  the  structure 
was  composed  mainly  of  small  fry. 
Gradually  the  best  withdrew,  and  after 

*  Orijjinally  it  was  intended  to  he  named  "  The 
Campbell  ('luh,''  and  to  be  associated  with  a  club 
undor  thut  name  sooic  time  prcvioualy  established 
at  Glasgow. 


an  existence,  I  think,  of  about  three 
years,  it  fell  to  pieces. 

Campbell's  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  unhappy  Poland  were  not  so 
inauspicious:  at  least,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  fact  that  the  "  Literary  Assooi- 
ation  of  the  Friends  of  Poland,"  of  which 
he  was  the  founder  and  the  first  presi- 
dent (in  1831),  still  exists,  and  still  oc- 
cupies the  apartments  it  originally  held 
—  No.  10  Duke -street,  St.  James's. 
Campbell  lived  for  some  time  in  one  of 
the  attics  of  that  house ;  it  is  a  poor  and 
small  room,  with  a  view  of  house-tops ; 
the  last  place  in  the  world,  one  would 
think,  a  poet  could  have  chosen  for  a 
dwelling.  But  it  would  seem  as  if 
Campbell  preferred  to  abide  where  na- 
ture was  quite  shut  out  —  it  was  so  in 
Scotland  Yard,  in  Victoria-square,  Pim- 
lico,  and  in  other  places  where  he  dwelt 
— to  think,  see,  feel,  and  write. 

The  miserable  attic  in  Duke-street  is, 
however — though  consisting  now  of  bare 
and  dilapidated  walls,  reached  by  a  nar- 
row and  somewhat  dangerous  stairway 
— a  place  to  which  those  who  love  the 
bard  and  honor  the  memory  of  one  who 
has  done  so  much  for  mankind,  may  well 
make  pilgrimage.  Over  the  fireplace  in 
that  poor  chamber  is  a  small  marble 
slab,  which  contains  the  following  in- 
scrption : 

In  this  attic, 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL, 

Hope's  Bard  and  Mourning  Freedom's  Hope,     * 
lived  and  thought, 

A.D.  MDCCCXXXII., 

Wliilc  at  the  head  of  the  Literary  Association 
of  the  Friends  of  Poland. 

Divina)  virtutia  pietati  amicitia. 

1847. 

A.  B.  COL. 

It  was  placed  there  by  a  German 
named  Adolphus  Bach,  who  was  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  lodging,  and  who  had 
jointly  with  him  founded  the  Polish 
Association. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  be 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  and 
establishing  the  London  University. 

As  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  age 
and  country,  Campbell  was  honored  dur- 
ing his  time,  and  will  receive  the  hom- 
age of  the  generations  for  which  he 
wrought.  Thrice  he  was  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  —  the 
place  of  his  birth :  he  was  elected|  it  was 
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said,  "  by  a  show  of  hearts ;"  it  was  "  a 
sunburst  of  popular  favor,"  and  he 
valued  it  highly,  as  he  had  the  right  to 
do.  For  once,  at  least,  a  prophet  re- 
ceived honor  in  his  own  country. 

To  Carapbell's  personal  appearance  I 
have  made  some  reference — his  large 
eyes,  quivering  lips,  and  delicate  nostrils 
— and  also  to  his  character,  in  so  far  as 
I  was  able  to  estimate  it :  both,  however, 
have  been*treated  by  several  of  his  con- 
tem  poraries.  The  portrait  by  Lawrence, 
painted  when  the  poet  was  in  his  prime, 
was  his  favorite.  It  ever  gave  him  great 
delight.  "  When  I  look  at  it,"  he  said, 
"  I  seem  to  be  viewing  myself  in  the 
looking-glass  oflheaven."  Lockhart  thus 
describes  him  :  "  Thomas  Campbell  has 
a  poor  skull  upwards  compared  with 
what  one  might  have  looked  for  in  him  ; 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  is 
exquisite,  and  the  features  are  extreme- 
ly good,  though  tiny."  He  is  thus  pic- 
tured by  Leigh  Hunt:  "His  face  and 
person  were  rather  on  a  small «cale,  his 
features  regular,  his  eye  lively  and  pen- 
etrating; and  when  he  spoke,  dimples 
played  about  his  mouth,  which,  never- 
theless, had  something  restrained  and 
close  in  it."  Leigh  Hunt  also  speaks  of 
his  "  high  and  somewhat  strained  voice, 
like  a  man  speaking  with  suspended 
breath,  and  in  the  habit  of  subduing 
his  feelings." 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Carrnthers,  of  Inverness,  the  accomplish- 
ed editor  of  "  Pope,"  etc. : 

"  He  was  generally  careful  as  to  dress, 
and  had  none  of  Dr.  Johnson's  indiffer- 
ence to  fine  linen.  His  wig*  were  al- 
ways nicely  adjusted,  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  natural  hair.  His  ap- 
pearance was  interesting  and  handsome. 
Though  rather  below  the  middle  height, 
he  did  not  seem  little,  and  his  large  dark 
eye  and  countenance  bespoke  great  sensi- 
bility and  acuteness.  His  thin  quivering 
lip  and  delicate  nostril  were  highly  ex- 
pressive." 

Redding  says  that  Byron's  description 
of  Campbell,  in  1813,  is  correct,  regard- 
ing the  poet  down  as  late  as  1835  or 
1 836  :  "  Campbell  looks  well — seems 
pleased,  and  dresses  sprucely.  A  blue 
coat  becomes  him ;  so  does  his  new  wig. 
He  really  looks  as  if  Apollo  had  sent 
him  a  birthday  suit  or  a  wedding  gar- 
ment, and  was  witty  and  lively."  Leigh  i 


Hunt  describes  him  as  "  a  merry  com- 
panion overflowing  with  humor  and 
anecdote;"  and  so,  indeed,  he  was  re- 
ported by  many  of  his  familiar  friends ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  "  merry  "  moods 
were  only  common  after  dinner,  and,  as 
one  poetical  associate  said,  "  very  unlike 
a  Puritan  he  talked."  Montgomery, 
w^ho  heard  him  lecture  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  1812,  thus  speaks  of  him : 
"  He  read  from  a  paper  before  him,  but 
in  such  an  energetic  manner,  and  with 
such  visible  effect,  as  I  should  hardly 
have  supposed  possible.  His  statements 
were  clear,  his  style  elegant,  and  his 
reasoning  conclusive."  Hay  don  de- 
scribes him  as  "bilious  and  shivering," 
and  Redding  records  that  "  his  natural 
character  was  the  reverse  of  equality — 
the  being  of  impulse  in  all."  He  grew 
bald  when  a  mere  youth,  and  a  wig  was 
adopted  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five. 

Leigh  Hunt  relates  that "  Hook  in  one 
of  his  '  recitatives '  alluded  to  a '  piece  of 
village  scandal,'  of  which  Campbell  was 
the  subject.  Campbell  took  it  in  good 
part,  but  having  that  evening  drank  a 
little  more  wine  than  usual,  he  suddenly 
took  off  his  wig,  and  darted  it  at  Hook, 
exclaiming,  'You  dog,  I'll  throw  my 
laurels  at  you.' " 

As  an  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind, 
it  is  stated  that  posting  off  to  Brighton 
to  visit  Horace  Smith,  and  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  the  family  he  dearly  loved, 
he  suddenly  discovered  he  had  left  all 
his  money  on  his  table  at  his  lodgings, 
and  posted  back  to  town  to  get  it. 

When  he  spoke,  as  Leigh  Hunt  has 
remarked,  "  dimples  played  about  his 
mouth,  which  nevertheless  had  some- 
thing restrained  and  close  in  it,  as  if 
some  gentle  Puritan  had  crossed  the 
breed  and  left  a  stamp  on  his  face — such 
as  we  see  in  the  female  Scotch  face 
rather  than  the  male." 

Dr.  Beattie  touches  very  lightly  on 
"his  infirmity" — "a  habit  which  he 
condemned  in  others,  but  could  not  con- 
quer in  himself."  It  is  understood,  in- 
deed, that  he  had  to  struggle  against 
that  unhappy  tendency  from  the  time 
he  was  twenty  years  old.  A  very  little 
was  for  him  too  much  ;  "  hence,"  it  is 
said,  "  what  would  have  been  only  mod- 
eration in  other  men  was  little  else  than 
excess  in  him." 

At  the  memorable  dinner  of  the  Lit- 
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erary  Fund,  at  which  the  good  Prince 
Albert  presided  (on  the  11th  May,  1842) 
the  two  poets,  Campbell  and  Moore,  had 
to  make  speeches.  The  author  of  77ie 
Plefisures  of  Ilope^  heedless  of  the  duty 
that  devolved  upon  him,  had  "  confused 
his  brain."  Moore  came  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  to  our  house;  and  I  well 
remember  the  terms  of  true  sorrow  in 
whicii  he  spoke  of  the  lamentable  im- 
pression that  one  of  the  great  authors  of 
the  age  must  have  left  on  the  mind  of 
the  royal  chairman,  then  new  among  us. 

In  1842,  when  he  was  barely  sixty-four, 
time  was  not  dealing  gently  with  him. 
He  conversed  less  freely ;  his  spirits 
came  in  jerks,  so  to  speak  ;  and  in  com- 
pany he  was  often  silent  and  thoughtful ; 
he  walked  feebly;  while  "his  counte- 
nance was  strongly  marked  with  an  ex- 
pression of  languor  and  anxiety."  His 
memory  grew  treacherous,  and  he  had 
the  characteristics  of  premature  old  age. 

To  the  wonder  of  his  friends,  for  the 
event  was  unaccountable  (and  it  was 
certainly  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
his  friend  and  physician),  he  went  to  re- 
side at  Boulogne,  removing  his  books 
from  his  then  residence  in  Victoria- 
square,  Pimlico.  Infirmities  increased 
upon  him ;  he  avoided  all  intercourse  with 
fellow  men,  and  sought  a  comfortless  and 
diseased  solitude,  having  none  of  that  con- 
solation which  religion  gives  at  all  times, 
but  esj)ecially  when  the  mind's  eye  sees 
the  open  grave.  He  was,  in  short,  to 
borrow  a  line  of  his  own — 

"  A  lonely  hermit  in  the  vale  of  years." 

In  June,  1844,  his  ever  dear  and  con- 
stant friend.  Dr.  Beat  tie,  wfis  at  his  bed- 
side ;  but  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him. 
The  good  doctor  writes:  "The  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  palliate  one  or  two 
urgent  symptoms — to  treat  with  the  in- 
exorable besieger,  and  obtain  a  surrender 
on  as  easy  terms  as  we  may." 

On  the  loth  of  that  month,  his  mortal 
put  on  immortality.  He  had  been  attend- 
ed by  a  clergyman,  and  had  joined  in 
prayer.  "  We  shall  see to  -  mor- 
row ! "  naming  a  long-departed  friend, 
he  said,  and  letl  earth. 

Dr.  Beattie,  who  stood  beside  him 
adds :  "  The  last  sound  he  uttered  was  a 
short  faint  shriek,  such  as  a  ])erson  utters 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  friend — 
expressive  of  pleasure  and  surprise.  This 


may  seem  fanciful,"  he  adds,  "bat  I  know 
of  nothing  else  that  it  might  be  said  to 
resemble." 

The  picture  he  presented  in  death — 
the  features  in  cold  placid  relief — "  was 
that  of  a  wearied  pilgrim  resting  from 
his  labors;  a  deep,  untroubled  repose." 
The  good  doctor  writes  thus :  "  Seldom 
has  death  assumed  an  aspect  so  attrao- 
tive,  and  often  as  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  contemplate,  under  various  circum- 
stances, the  features  of  the  dead,  I  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  beheld  anything  like  the 
air  of  sublimity  that  now  invests  the  face 
of  the  deceased." 

And  thus  he  describes  the  dwelling  of 
the  poet  after  the  spirit  had  left  it: 
"  There  lay  the  breathless  form  of  him 
who  had  impressed  all  sensitive  hearts 
with  the  magic  influence  of  his  geniuSi 
the  hallowed  glow  of  his  poetry,  the 
steady  warmth  of  his  patriotism,  the  an- 
wearied  labors  of  his  philanthropy ;  the 
man  whom  I  had  seen  under  many  varie- 
ties of  ci^umstances ;  in  public  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers ;  in  private  the 
delight  of  his  circle ;  the  pride  of  his 
country,  the  friend  of  humanity :  now 
followed  with  acclamations,  now  visited 
with  sorrows ;  struggling  with  difficulties 
or  soured  with  disappointments;  then 
striving  to  seek  repose  in  exile,  and  here 
finding  it  in  death." 

An  interesting  incident  is  recorded  by 
the  same  liberal  hand.  The  old  nnrse 
was  a  French  soldier's  widow.  She 
twined  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  wjth  which, 
as  a  mark  of  homage,  she  asked  leave  to 
encircle  the  Poet's  brow.  The  day  was 
the  18th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of 
Waterloo.  AVith  that  chaplet  on  his 
head,  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin.  Its  leaves 
are  now  with  his  honored  dust  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  For  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  15th  July,  he  was  buried. 
His  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Brongham, 
Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Lord 
Campbell,  Lord  Morpeth,  Viscoant 
Strangford,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and 
the  grave  that  received  his  remains  was 
surrounded  by  a  throng  of  poets  and 
men  of  letters — his  contemporaries. 

AVell  do  I  remember  that  day,  and  that 
august  assemblage — in  the  Jerusalem 
chamber  famous  for  centuries — memories 
inscribed  on  every  dark  oak  panel  of  that 
solemn  room,  for  the  mind's  eye  to  read  I 
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There  they  waited  the  coming  of  the 
dead  ! — illustrious  mouroera  many  of 
them,  whose  own  resting-places  were 
foreshadowed  there,  under  the  fretted 
roof  of  England's  proudest  mausoleum 
of  her  heroes  of  pen  and  sword.  It  was 
a  dark  and  gloomy  day — 

"  The  sun's  eye  bad  a  sickly  glare." 
There  was  solemn  and  impressive  silence, 
every  footfall  had  a  sound,  as  we  follow- 
ed the  poet  Uilman,  who  read  the  touch- 
ing hurial  service  for  the  dead.  And  in 
Poet'u  Corner  they  placed  Tboinaa  Camp- 
bell. A  lengthened  pause  preceded  the 
tvords,  "Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;" 
there  advanced  from  the  throng  a  Polish 
otBcer,  one  of  the  many  of  his  unhappy 
naiiou  there  assembled.  He  dropped 
upon  the  coffin-lid  some  earth  gathered 
for  the  purpose  from  the  grave  of  Kos- 
ciusko. The  effect  was  startling  ;  but  it 
became  a  thrill- — the  hearts  of  all  there 
present  beating  audibly- — when  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  as  the  venerable  Dean 
Qttfired  the  words,  "  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,"  a  thunderclap  shook  the  old 
abbey — aisles,  pillars,  and  roof.  lie 
paased  ;  the  pause  continued  full  a  min- 
ute, and  as  the  awful  sound  subsided, 
the  assembly  heard  the  sentence  finish- 
ed— "  they  rest  from  their  labors!  "  • 
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"  ReliTjion,  Society,  Nature  —  such 
are  the  three  struggles  wliich  man  has 
to  carry  ou.  .  ■  .  The  mysterious  diffi- 
culty of  life  springs  from  all  the  three. 
Man  meets  with  hindrance  in  his  life  in 

*  TbU  startling  incident  is  thus  roferrod  to  in 
•  poem  of  surpaosiog  benuly,  "Tlie  Intenni^atuf 
ThoniM  Campbell,"  written  by  Tlieodoru  Mar- 

"  LoQiJrr  T«t  ud  jel  mwe  toudlr  let  Iba  organs  thnDdert 
HSTk,  •  louder  thaader  uivera,  deeptDisg  lnwirdi  u 
Heaven'B  unsettle  dUpuon,  pealing  u  tnta  eut  to 
HevR  icruider  muto  uthem'd  Poet  lo  bit  borne  or 
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the  shape  of  superstition,  in  the  shape  of 
prfjudiee,  and  in  the  shape  of  element. 
A  triple  fatality  {Ananki)  oppresses  us, 
the  fatality  of  dogmas,  of  laws,  of  things. 
.  .  .  With  these  three  which  thus  enfold 
man  there  mingles  that  inner  fatality,  the 
supreme  Auauke,  the  human  heart." 
As  in  Kotre  Dame  de  JParis  we  saw  the 
working  of  the  first  of  these  contests, 
and  in  iea  Mistrablea  tlic  resistless  pres- 
sure of  the  second,  in  Lea  TravaiUetira 
de  la  Mer  we  are  asked  to  watch  man 
contending  with  external  nature,  and 
then  crushed  by  the  supreme  fatality  of 
all,  the  irresistible  A  nan  ke  in  the  heart 
of  man.  The  story  which  illustrates 
this  tremendous  strilelias  that  simplicity 
and  that  perfect  finish  which  only  the 
powerful  hand  of  a  master  can  compass. 
A  fisherman  encounters  all  the  fury  and 
caprice  and  treachery  of  outer  nature  in 
order  to  wiu  a  woman  whom,  on  his 
return,  he  finds  to  have,  unconsciously 
but  irrecoverably,  lost  her  heart  to 
another.  But  this  plainest  of  stories  is 
worked  into  genuine  tragedy  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  poetic  power  which,  in  some 
,  portions  at  least  of  its  display,  h.is  very 
rarely  been  surpassed  in  literature.  "We 
may  notice  here,  in  passing,  that  the 
English  translation  is  a  singularly  in- 
difierent  performance,  which  gives  the 
reader  very  little  notion  of  the  force  of 
the  original.  The  translator  is  constantly 
making  downright  blunders,  and,  when 
ho  does  not  blunder  is  exceedingly- 
weak.  It  seems  the  fate  of  illustrioDS 
Frenchmen,  Emperors  and  Republicans 
aUke,  to  meet  incompetent  translators 
in  this  country.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  difiicid- 
ties  in  the  way  of  &  good  translation  are 
sufficiently  numerous.  The  book  is  not 
wholly  free  from  what  the  world  has 
agreed  to  consider  the  characteristic  de- 
fects of  its  writer.  His  fondness  for  the 
display  of  minute  knowledge  of  names 
and  dates  and  events  inflicts  on  the 
reader  tedious  catalogues,  which  are  not 
valuable  in  themselves,  and  which  inter- 
fere with  the  artistic  eflfect  besides.  Ac- 
curacy of  local  coloring,  too,  scarcely 

Paris:  Librairie  Internationale;  Lacroix,  Ver- 
bifekoven  &  C".     I8S8. 

ToUm  o/lhe  Sea.  A Dthoriied English  Trans- 
latiun.  By  W.  Mot  Thouas.  3  voIb.  London: 
SampsoD  Loir,  Son  A  MarBlou.  Hew- York  : 
Barpec  A  Brothers. 
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demands  those  long  lists  of  rocks  and 
creeks  in  the  Channel  Islands  which  are 
forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  And  an 
English  reader  wonders  how  the  author 
came  to  write,  as  he  does  repeatedly, 
le  Bug-Pipe^  when  he  means  the  Bag- 
pipes; or,  still  more  amazing  and  im- 
possible, le  premier  de  la  quatH^me  as 
French  for  the  Firth  of  Forth  —  which 
is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  old  story  of 
poitrine  de  calefOfis  for  "  chest  of  draw- 
ers." Those,  again,  who  cannot  forgive 
Victor  Hugo  for  his  staccato  style  of 
writing,  which  makes  each  sentence 
come  on  us  like  a  pellet  shot  from  a  gun, 
will  find  at  least  as  much  cause  of  offence 
as  ever.  But  if  there  are  these  and 
other  old  flaws  and  imperfections,  there 
is  also  a  power,  a  depth,  a  sublimity 
which  the  author  has  scarcely  reached 
before,  either  in  his  prose  or  his  verse. 

The  subject  is  the  most  suitable  for 
his  own  genius  that  he  has  ever  chosen. 
When  he  illustrated  the  bitter  destiny 
which  overwhelms  the  social  outcast,  he 
wrote  with  the  air  of  the  philosopher 
who  views  life  through  the  understand- 
ing, but  he  was  in  truth  writing  in  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  who  sees  things  through 
his  emotions.  This  made  I^es  MUerahles 
a  splendid  and  affecting  picture,  and 
gave  it  that  air  of  presenting  life  and 
reality  as  a  whole  which  was  its  most 
conspicuous  mark.  But  it  was  felt  that 
the  sensibilities  of  the  poet  had  been  en- 
gaged all  on  one  side,  and  that  they  were 
so  strong  as  to  sweep  away  all  consid- 
erations of  the  function  which  society 
exists  to  discharge,  and  of  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  instruments  which  are  the 
only  ones  to  her  hand.  Moreover,  when- 
ever anybody  speaks  of  the  irresistible 
weight  of  social  laws,  we  feel  that  they 
are  only  irresistible  in  a  sense ;  and,  still 
more  important,  we  feel  that  they  are 
capable  of  such  an  amelioration  by  slow 
steps  as  shall  leave  none  but  bad  men 
burdened  by  their  prescriptions.  But 
the  Fatality  of  Nature  is  different  from 
the  so-called  Fatality  of  Society.  The 
forces  of  the  merciless  ocean  and  the 
winds,  the  inhospitable  solitudes  of  the 
sea-rocks,  the  fierce  cruelty  of  the  sea- 
monsters,  are  what  they  are.  By  no 
taking  thought  can  man  mollify  the 
tempest  or  mitigate  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  lie  adds  to  the  number  of  his 
devices  for  escaping  from  the  ferocity 


of  nature,  but  the  winds  rage  and  the 
waters  are  tossed,  and  the  monsters  seek 
their  victims  just  the  same.  The  terrors 
of  the  waves  may  well  be  called  inexora- 
ble, and  in  them,  therefore,  the  poet  finds 
a  more  appropriate  theme  than  was  afford- 
ed by  the  evils  of  society,  which  for  their 
cure  or  right  understanding  demand, 
not  the  poetic,  but  the  scientific  mind. 
We  may  discern  the  greater  fitness  of 
the  present  subject  for  Victor  Hugo's 
genius  in  the  more  perfect  truthfulness 
of  the  man  who  contends  with  the 
Fatality  of  Nature.  Jean  Valjean,  who 
had  to  contend  with  the  Fatality  of  Laws, 
was  thoroughly  artificial.  His  virtue  and 
perseverance  and  patience  were  in  a 
manner  overdone.  His  character  was 
created  for  a  purpose,  and  the  presence 
of  this  purpose  could  not  be  concealed. 
The  good  bishop  was  just  as  artificial. 
Gilliatt,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  care- 
fully and  elaborately  drawn,  but  all  his 
traits  are  simple  and  natural.  He  is 
surrounded  with  no  unreal  halo,  though 
he  is  remote  enough  from  commonplace. 
"  He  was  only  a  poor  man,  who  knew 
how  to  read  and  write ;  most  likely  he 
stood  on  the  limit  which  divides  the 
dreamer  from  the  thinker.  The  thinker 
wills,  the  dreamer  is  passive.  .  .  The  ob- 
scurity in  which  his  mind  was  wrapped 
consisted  in  pretty  nearly  equal  parts  of 
two  elements,  both  dimly  visible  but 
very  unlike  ;  in  his  own  breast  ignorance, 
infirmity;  outside  himself  mystery,  im- 
mensity." ''  Solitude  make§  either  a 
genius  or  an  idiot.  Gilliatt  presented 
himself  under  both  aspects.  Sometimes 
he  had  that  astonished  air  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  you  might  have  taken  him 
for  a  brute  ;  at  other  moments  he  had 
in  his  eye  a  glance  of  indescribable  pro- 
fundity." A  very  superficial  critic  might 
say  that  Gilliatt  is  only  Jean  Valjean  in 
another  dress.  In  reality,  there  is  only 
the  resemblance  between  them  that  is 
inevitable  between  two  characters  each 
of  whom  is  more  or  less  shunned  by  his 
fellows,  and  each  of  whom  is  engaged  in 
a  deadly  struggle  with  one  of  the  three 
forms  of  what  the  author  calls  Ananke. 
At  bottom,  however,  they  are  two  quite 
distinct  conceptions.  Gilliatt  is  the  more 
satisfactory  of  the  two,  because  to  draw 
a  man  with  great  muscular  strength,  and 
great  ingenuity  and  great  patience  of 
the  mechanical  order,  is  easier,  and  less 
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likely  to  tempt  the  artist  into  what  is 
fantastic  and  artificial,  than  the  concep- 
tion of  a  victim  of  a  supposed  social  in- 
justice which  is  no  injustice  at  all.  This 
advantage  of  having  a  simpler  plot,  a 
more  natural  set  of  circumstances,  and, 
above  all,  of  having  nothing  to  prove,  is 
conspicuous  all  through.  It  leaves  the 
author  free  to  work  out  each  of  his  char- 
acters completely,  free  to  paint  what  is 
the  main  subject  of  his  work  with  an 
undivided  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Per- 
haps, though,  in  one  way  this  tells 
against  him.  The  stupendous  force  of 
the  descriptions  of  Nature  and  her  works 
and  laws — the  theme  of  the  book — is  so 
overpowering  that  the  incidents  of  the 
story  and  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
it  seem  petty  by  comparison.  There  is 
probably  a  design  in  this  disproportion. 
The  vastness  of  the  unmeasured  forces 
which  labor  and  rage  in  the  universe 
outside  the  minds  of  mortals  is  what  the 
self  -  importance  of  mortals  pleasingly 
blinds  them  to.  It  is  the  eye  of  the 
poet  which  discerns  this,  and  through 
every  page  of  Victor  Hugo's  story  we 
hear,  as  a  ceaseless  refrain  to  the  loves 
and  aspirations  and  toils  of  his  good  m^n 
and  his  knaves  alike,  the  swirling  of  the 
sea- winds  and  "  the  far-reaching  murmur 
of  the  deep." 

The  grandeur  of  the  long  episode  of 
Gilliatt  recovering  the  machinery  of  the 
steamboat  from  the  terrific  rock  may 
make  us  forget  the  singular  power  of 
the  earliest  scene  at  the  same  spot,  where 
Sienr  Clubin  found  himself,  "  in  the 
midst  of  the  fog  and  the  waters,  far 
from  every  human  sound,  left  for  dead, 
alone  with  the  sea  which  was  rising,  and 
the  night  which  was  approaching,  and 
filled  with  a  profound  joy."  The  analy- 
sis of  this  joy  of  the  scoundrel  and  hypo- 
crite at  finding  himself  free  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  scoundrelism  and  to  throw 
aside  the  burdensome  mask  of  his  hy- 
pocrisy, is  powerful  to  a  degree  which 
makes  one  smile  at  the  lavishness  with 
which  credit  for  power  is  so  constantly 
given  to  novelists  and  poets.  The  dra- 
matic force  of  the  situation,  the  appalling 
mistake  which  the  scoundrel  has  made, 
the  sanguineness  and  shiftiness  with 
which,  like  all  hypocrites,  he  seeks  to 
repair  it,  the  swift  and  amazing  ven- 
geance which  overtakes  him,  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed.     And  the  horror 


is  not  theatrical  or  artificial.  The  spot 
is  brought  vividly  before  us  by  no  tricks, 
but  by  genuine  imaginative  power.  The 
rock  on  which  Clubin  has,  against  his 
intention,  driven  the  steamboat  is  a  block 
of  granite,  brutal  and  hideous  to  behold, 
offering  only  the  stern  inhospitable 
shelter  of  an  abyss.  At  its  foot,  far 
below  the  water,  are  caverns  and  mazes 
of  dim  passages.  "  Here  monstrous  spe- 
cies propagate,  here  they  destroy  one 
another.  Crabs  eat  the  fish  and  are 
themselves  eaten.  Fearful  shapes,  made 
to  be  seen  by  no  human  eye,  roam  in 
this  dim  light,  living  their  lives.  Vague 
outlines  of  open  jaws,  antennae,  scales, 
fins,  claws,  are  there  floating  about, 
trembling,  growing,  decomposing,  van- 
ishing, in  the  sinister   clearness  of  the 

wave To  look  into  the  depth  of 

the  sea  is  to  behold  the  imagination  of 
the  Unknown  on  its  terrible  side.  The 
gulf  is  like  night.  There,  too,  is  a  slum- 
ber, a  seeming  slumber,  of  the  conscience 
of  creation.  There,  in  full  security, 
are  accomplished  the  crimes  of  the  irre- 
sponsible. There,  in  a  baleful  peace,  the 
embryos  of  life,  almost  phantoms,  al- 
together demons,  are  busy  at  the  fell 
occupation  of  the  gloom."  The  minute 
yet  profoundly  poetic  description  of  the 
most  terrible  of  these  monsters,  in  a 
succeeding  part  of  the  book,  is  one  which 
nobody  who  has  once  read  it  can  forget, 
any  more  than  the  horrors  of  the  7>?/em(> 
of  Dante  can  be  forgotten.  The  pieuvre 
at  one  extremity  of  the  chain  of  existence 
"  almost  proves  a  Satan  at  the  other." 
"  Optimism,  which  is  true  for  all  that, 
almost  loses  countenance  before  it.  .  .  . 
Every  malignant  creature,  like  every 
perverse  intelligence,  is  a  sphinx,  pro- 
pounding the  terrible  riddle,  the  riddle 
of  evil."  What  is  their  law  ?  "  All 
created  beings  return  one  into  another. 
Pourriture  c^est  nourriture.  Frightful 
purifying  of  the  globe.  Man,  too,  car- 
nivorous man,  is  a  satyr.  Our  life  is 
made  of  death.  Such  is  the  terrifying 
law.  We  are  sepulchres."  But  we  are 
not  quite  left  here.  "  Mais  tachons  que 
la  mort  nous  soit  progres.  Aspirons 
aux  mondes  moins  ten6breux.  Suivons 
la  conscience  qui  nous  y  m^ne.  Car,  ne 
I'oublions  jamais,  le  mieux  n'est  trouv6 
que  par  le  meilleur." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Victor 
Hugo  is  not  affected  by  the  sea  as  other 
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poets  have  been.  Of  course  nobody  ex- 
pected to  find  him  talking  silly  nonsense 
about  its  moaning  over  the  harbor-bar 
while  men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep,  or  reducing  the  sea  and  the  winds 
to  the  common  drawing-room  measure  of 
polished  sentimental  prettiness.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  terrible  side  of  Nature 
is  that  which  has  most  attraction  for 
him.  Only  here  he  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  insensible  to  the  existence  of 
her  other  aspect.  Take  the  well  known 
picture  of  "  The  Toad  ^  in  the  Legende 
des  Siecles,  The  hideous  creature  is 
squatting  intfie  road  in  a  summer  even- 
ing, enjoying  himself  after  his  humble 
fashion.  Some  boys  pass  by,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  digging  out  its  eyes, 
striking  off  its  limbs,  making  holes  in  it. 
The  wretched  toad  tries  feebly  to  crawl 
away  into  the  ditch.  Its  tormentors  see 
an  ass  coming  on  drawing  a  cart,  so, 
with  a  scream  of  delight,  they  bethink 
themselves  to  put  the  toad  in  the  rut 
where  it  will  be  crushed  by  the  wheel  of 
the  cart.  The  ass  is  weary  with  his 
day's  work  and  his  burden,  and  sore 
with  the  blows  of  his  master,  who  even 
then  is  cursing  and  bethwacking  him. 
But  the  ass  turns  his  gentle  eye  upon 
the  rut,  sees  the  torn  and  bleeding  toad, 
and  with  a  painful  effort  drags  his  cart 
off  the  track.  The  whole  picture  gives 
one  a  heart-ache,  but  the  gentleness  of 
the  ass  is  the  single  touch  which  makes 
the  thou^li«t  of  so  much  horror  endurable. 
In  the  Tollers  of  the  Sea  we  almost  miss 
this  single  touch.  Watching  the  sea 
year  after  year  in  the  land  of  his  exile, 
Victor  Hugo  has  seen  in  it  nothing  but 
sternness  and  cruelty.  He  finds  it  only 
the  representative  of  the  relentless  Fa- 
tality of  Nature  which  man  is  constantly 
occupied  in  combating  and  wrestling 
with.  It  is  so  real,  so  tragically  effective, 
that  such  a  reflection  as  that  "  Time 
writes  no  wrinkle  on  its  azure  brow" 
must  seem  the  merest  mimicry  of  poetic 
sentiment.  The  attitude  which  he  has 
before  assumed  towards  Society  he  also 
takes  towards  external  Nature.  To 
Keats  Nature  presented  herself  as  a 
being  w^hom  oven  the  monsters  loved 
and  followed,  a  goddess  with  white  and 
smooth  limbs,  and  deep  breasts,  teem- 
ing with  fruit  and  oil  and  com  and 
flowers.  Compared  with  the  sensuous 
passion  of  Keats,  the  feeling  of  Words- 


worth for  Nature  was  an  austere  and 
distant  reverence.      He  found  in  her  lit- 
tle more  than  a  storehouse  of  emblems 
for  the  better  side  of  men.  Victor  Hugo 
is  impressed  by  Nature,  not  as  a  goddess 
to  be  sensuously  enclasped,  not  as  some 
remote  and  pure  spirit,  shining  cold  yet 
benign  upon   men,   but  as  man's  cruel 
and  implacable  foe.     Other  poets  have 
loved  to  make  her  anthropomorphic,  and 
to  invest  her  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
mortals.     He  holds  with   no  such  per- 
sonification on  Nature  as  a  whole.     Na- 
ture to  him  is  little  more  than  a  chaos  of 
furious  and  warring  Forces.     The  pro- 
longed and  sublime  description  of  the 
storm   at   the   beginning   of  the  third 
volume  is  what  nobody  but  Victor  Hugo 
could  have  conceived,  because  nobody 
else  is  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
fierce  eternal  conflict  which  to  him  is  all 
that  Nature  means.     Take  the  tramp  of 
the  legion  of  the  winds,  for  instance: 
"  In  the  solitude  of  space  they  drive  the 
great  ships ;  without  a  truce,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  every  season,  at  tlie  tropic 
and  at  the  pole,  with  the  deadly  blast  of 
their   trumpet,   sweeping    through   the 
thickets  of  the  clouds  and  billows,  they 
pursue  their  black  chase  of  the   ships. 
They  have  fierce  hounds  for  their  slaves. 
They  make  sport  for  themselves.  Among 
the  waters  and  the  rocks  they  set  their 
hounds  to  bark.    They  mould  the  clouds 
together,  and  they  rive  them  in  sunder. 
As  with  a  million  hands,  they  knead  the 
boundless  supple  waters."    1  he  gigantic 
wave,  again,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
storm,  "  which  was  a  sum  of  forces,  and 
had  as  it  were  the  mien  of  a  living  being. 
You  could  almost  fancy  in  that  swelling 
transparent  mass  the  growth  of  fins  ima 
gills.     It  spread  itself  forth,  and  then  in 
fury  dashed  itself  in  pieces  agiunst  the 
breakwater.    Its  monstrous  shape  was 
all  ragged  and  torn    in  the  rebound. 
There  was  left  on  the  block  of  granite 
and  timber  the  huge  destruction  of  some 
portentous  hydra.     The  surge  spread 
ruin  in  its  own  expiring  moment.     The 
wave  seemed  to  clutch  and  devour.     A 
shudder   quivered    through    the   rock. 
There  was  a  sound  as  of  some  growling 
monster,  the  froth  was  like  the  foandng 
mouth  of  a  leviathan." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sublime  pio« 
ture  of  the  storm  —  and  the  variety  and 
movement  in  the  picture  are  among  its 
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most  spllndid  characteristics — makes  us 
indifferent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 
The  truth  is,  that  but  for  this  the  conclu- 
sion would  be  absurdly  weak  and  unin- 
telligible.   It  is  the  long  exile  of  Gilliatt 
on  the  fierce  rock  in  the  isolation  of  the 
sea,  his  appalling  struggles  with  all  the 
forces  of  nature  in  temporary  alliance 
against  him,  which  make  the  very  gist 
and  force  of  the  final  tragedy,  the  su- 
prerae  Fatality.    It  is  because  we  have 
seen  him  in  the  presence  of  the  raging 
troop  of  the  winds,  and  battling  with 
the  storm  of  waters,  that  we  feel  the 
weight  of  the  blow  which  at  last  crushes 
him..    But  for  this  the  whole  story  would 
be  a  piece  of  nonsensical  sentimentality. 
It  ik  this  grand  elptjjveia  which  raises 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  mere 
idyl  into  a  lofty  tragedy.      "  Solitude 
had  wrapped  itseff  round  him.    A  thou- 
sand menaces  at  once  had  been  upon 
him  with  clenched  hand.    The  wind  was 
there,  ready  to  ^low ;  the  sea  was  there, 
Hiady  to  roar.    Impossible  to  gag  the 
mouth  of  the  wind ;  impossible  to  tear 
out  the  iangs  from  the  jaws  of  the  sea. 
Still  h^had  striven  ;  man  as  he  was,  he 
had  fougfit  hand  to  hand  with  the  ocean 
and  wrestled  with  the  tempest."    Mean- 
while, the  object  to  at4iain  which  he  was 
waging  his  fearful  war  had  been  slowly 
removing  itself  from  his  reach,  and  when 
he  returned,  he  returned  to  find  it  irre- 
coverably vanished. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  ENGLISHWOMEN  IN 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Ths  sixteenth  century  has  been  called 
the  age  of  learned  women^  Its  title  to 
be  so  designated  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land dates  from  a  period  very  near  its 
commencement.  The  revival  of  letters 
was  long  in  reaching  this  country,  but 
the  quickening  impulse,  once  received, 
inspired  many  minds  with  a  generous 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  education. 
The  temper  of  these  reformers  was  auda- 
cious. They  exalted  the  classics  to  the 
skies,  and  trampled  the  schoolmen  under 
foot.  They  despised  all  who  adhered  to 
the  old  studies,  while  they  insisted  that 
none  should  be  refused  the  blessings  of 
the  new. 
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Liberal  culture  for  the  minds  of  girls 
as  well  as  boys  was  first  recomiiended  by 
the  example  and  authority  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.*  '^  Jealous  of  the  least  innovation 
in  religion,  More  was  yet  at  once  an 
ardent  votary  of  classical  learning  and 
the  ready  advocate  of  social  progress. 
Among  the   half-serious,  half-humorous 
suggestions  of   the     Utopia^  which  he 
wrote  when  a  husband  ^nd  the  father 
of  a  family  of  daughters,  not  the  least 
curious  are  those  relating  to  the  position 
of  the  female  sex.     The  women  of  his 
model  state  enjoy  most  of-  those  rights 
which  only  a  few  of  the  stronger-minded 
even  lay  claim  to  in  Europe.     It  must, 
indeed,  be  confessed  wilh  grief  that  the 
Utopian  wife  is  subject;,  to  the  control 
and  correction  of  her  lord,  but  this  is 
almost    the    only   point  in   which   the 
masculine  gender  of  that  enlightened 
race  is  preferred  to  the  feminine.    The 
Utopians  are  great  farmers,  and  their 
women  are  taught  all  the  secrets  of  ag- 
riculture as  carefully  as  the  men,  while 
they  are    exempted    from  the  rougher 
work.     All  kinds  of  handicrafts  flourish 
in  Utopia,   and  are  pursued  by  both 
sexes  alike,  though  the  weaker  chiefly 
addict  themselves  to  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and    other    similar    employments. 
The  boys  and  girls  devote  their  leisure 
hours  to  reading.     The  British  artisan, 
as  we  all  know,  spends  his  evenings  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute.    In  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  most  other  matters,  Utopia 
is  far  ahead  of  us ;  for  there  the  laborers, 
women  as  well  as  men,  rise  before  dawn 
to  attend  two  or  three  lectures,  as  a  whet 


*  As  to  the  general  condition  of  female  litera- 
ture in  England  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, we  have  few  means  of  judging.  In  describ- 
ing the  accomplishments  of  Jane  Shore,  Sir 
Thomas  More  mentions  that  she  could  V.  read  well 
and  write,"  as  if  that  were  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance. "We  gain  a  more  favorable  impres- 
sion from  the  Paston  Letters,  which  consist  of  the 
correspondence  of  a  respectable,  though  not  no- 
ble, family  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward 
IV.,  and  Henry  VII.  If  these  letters  are  genu- 
ine, which  we 'are  forbidden  to  doubt,  it  is  plain, 
as  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  "that  several  members 
of  the  family,  male  and  female,  wrote  not  only 
grammatically,  but  with  a  fluency  and  facility, 
an  epistolarv  expertness,  which  implies  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  the  pen."  The  Plumpton  Corre- 
spondence, published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
also  contains  numerous  letters  written  by  wo- 
men of  moderate  station  in  the  reign,  of  Henry 
Vn.,  chiefly,  however,  dwng  the  latter  half  of  it 
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to  the  occupations  of  the  day.  Throngh- 
out  the  community,  whatever  instruction 
is  given  to  the  one  sex  is  open  to  the 
other.  The  women  are  even  accustomed 
to  military  exercises  and  discipline,  that 
in  time  of  war  they  may  not  be  quite 
useless.  While  no  Utopian  is  forced  to 
bear  arras  against  his  will,  he  is  encour- 
aged to  volunteer  by  the  prospect  of  re- 
ceiving aid  from  his  wife  and  daughters, 
to  whom  it  is  a  distinction  to  fight  by 
his  side.  After  this  we  can  feel  no  doubt 
that  all  Utopian  professions  are  accessi- 
sible  to  feminine  ambition.  If  there 
are  no  female  barristers  in  Utopia,  it  is 
merely  because  that  fortunate  land  has 
few  laws  and  no  lawyers,  the  practice  of 
advocacy  being  forbidden  as  immoral. 
If  the  traveller  who  describes  the  na- 
tional manners  makes  no  mention  of 
female  physicians,  this  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  his  auditors  are  men  of 
the  thne  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  the 
wonder  would  have  been  not  that  women 
should,  but  that  they  should  not,  follow 
medicine.  It  was  more  to  the  purpose 
to  state  the  relation  of  the  woman  to  the 
priesthood;  and  this  is  done  in  words 
which,  when  we  remember  the  ecclesias- 
tical principles  of  Moses,  sound  oddly 
enough.  The  Utopian  priests,  we  are 
told,  "  if  they  be  not  women  (for  that  sex 
is  not  excluded  from  the  office,  though 
rarely  chosen,  and  then  not  unless  they 
be  widows,  and  old),  have  for  their 
wives  the  most  excellent  women  in  the 
country." 

To  any  one  who  knows  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  he  deserves  to  be  known,  these 
fancies  will  appear  eminently  character- 
jBtic.  They  are  the  conceits  of  a  mind 
loving  both  to  jest  with  a  grave  face 
and  to  express  genuine  convictions  in 
the  language  oi persiflage.  What  More's 
views  really  were  of  the  studies  and 
pursuits  fit  for  women,  we  may  learn 
from  his  practice  in  his  own  houshold. 
His  three  daughters,  Margaret,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Cecilia,  and  his  adopted 
daughter,  another  Margaret,  were  placed 
under  the  same  tutors  and  instructed 
from  the  same  books  as  his  son  John. 
The  knight  insisted  that,  if  the  reflections 
commonly  cast  on  the  female  under- 
standing were  sound,  they  would  but 
afford  so  many  additional  reasons  for 
bestowing  on  it  all  possible  cultivation. 
His  reasoning,  and  still  more  the  success 
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of  his  experiment,  made  a  con^rt  of  bis 
friend  Erasmus,  who,  as  he  himscdf  tells 
us,  had  previously  shared  the  vulgar 
prejudice.  In  his  Letters  and  Colkh 
quies^  the  famous  scholar  commended 
the  precedent  which,  "fortiter  con- 
tempt4  novi  exempli  inviditl,''  the  author 
of  the  Utopia  had  made,  to  the  imita- 
tion of  Europe.  Morels  house  he  de- 
nominated "  musarum  domioilium,**  and 
extolled  it  as  more  admirable  than 
Plato's  Academy.  In  the  same  strain  of 
panegyric,  but  yet  with  manifest  sin- 
cerity, he  celebrated  the  studies  and 
accomplishments  of  its  female  inmates. 
The  acquirements  of  all  these  young 
ladies  were  certainly  remarkable  for  that 
age,  and  those  of  the  eldest  daughter 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  age. 
They  all  wrote  themes  and  verses  in 
Latin,  and  studied  logic.  But  the  per- 
formances of  Maragret  More  attractea  by 
far  the  most  admiration.  When  Regi- 
nald Pole  was  shown  one  of  her  letters, 
he  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
written  by  a  woman.  She  was  not  only 
a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  a  diligent 
reader  of  philosophy  and  theology.  A 
specimen  of  her  scholarship  has  been 
preserved  in  an  emendation  which  she 
suggested  of  a  corrupt  passage  in  Cyp- 
rian. She  translated  Eusebius's  Eoole- 
siastical  History  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
but  was  anticipated  in  the  publication 
by  Bishop  Christopherson,  a  noted  Gre- 
cian, who  had  undertaken  the  same  task. 
She  also  composed  sundry  discourses 
and  declamations,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  some  ol"  which  her  fond  father 
preferred  to  essays  of  his  own  on  the 
same  subjects.  Exercises  of  this  kind 
were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Only  in  rare 
instances  did  learning  produce  the  froit 
of  true  literature. 

All  More's  children  seem  to  have 
married  early ;  but  they  continued  to 
reside  with  their  father,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  birth  of  eleven  grandchil- 
dren, to  prosecute  their  studies.  These 
were  blended  with  the  cultivation  of 
music,  painting,  and  poetry.  The 
knight's  house  at  Chelsea  was  also  a 
little  museum  of  natural  history.  Its  in- 
mates formed,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  private 
school.  From  a  letter  written  by  More 
to  his  favorite  daughter,  after  she  had 
become  Margaret  Roper,  we  find  that 
she  was  then  studying  astronomy  under 
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a  Mr.  Nicholas.  "  Commend  me  kindly," 
says  the  father,  "  to  vour  husband,  who 
maketh  me  rejoice  for  that  he  studieth 
the  same  things  that  you  do ;  and, 
whereas  I.  am  wont  always  to  counsel 
you  to  give  place  to  your  husband,  now, 
on  the  other  side,  I  give  you  license  to 
master  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
sphere.  Commend  me  to  all  your  school- 
fellows, but  to  your  master  especially." 
After  More's  death  the  tradition  of  a 
liberal  education  for  daughters  was  faith- 
fully preserved  in  the  family.  The  cele- 
brated Roger  Ascham  informs  us  that 
Mrs.  Roper  was  very  desirous  of  having 
him  for  the  instructor  of  her  children  ; 
but  he  could  not  at  that  time  be  induced 
to  leave  the  University.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Basset,  was  a  lady-in-waiting' to 
Queen  Mary.  This  lady  translated  into 
English  a  part  of  her  grandfather's  Ex- 
position  of  our  Saviour's  Passion^  and 
imitated  his  style  so  successfully  that  the 
translation  was  thought  to  have  been 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  himself.  Another 
of  Mrs.  Roper's  daughters  was  Mrs. 
Clarke,  whom  Ascham  praises  for  her 
love  of  literature. 

But  it?  was  not  only  in  More's  own 
family  that  the  example  set  by  him  was 
followed.  The  more  enlightened  of  the 
nobility  were  swayed  by  his  high  char- 
acter ;  and  the  plan  of  female  educa- 
tion which  his  name  had  first  rendered 
respectable,  the  influence  of  the  Court 
soon  rendered  fashionable.  Henry  VIII. 
as  a  younger  son,  had  been  originally 
designed  for  the  Church,  and  in  conse- 
quence received  an  ecclesiastical  train- 
ing. His  intellectual  passion  was  for 
theological  controversy,  but  he  had 
some  taste  for  secular  learning,  and 
considerable  regard  for  education.  It 
appears  that  he  even  took  an  active  part 
in  the  compilation  of  Lilly's  grammar. 
It  is  some  evidence  of  the  capacity  of 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  that  for  several 
years  she  conducted  the  correspondence 
between  two  such  veteran  diplomatists 
as  her  father-in-law  and  her  father. 
Erasmus  speaks  of  her  as  eminently 
learned  ;  and  certainly  her  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  her  daughter  Mary 
must  have  satisfied  even  so  rigid  a  dis- 
ciplinarian as  her  husband.  Before  the 
heiress  to  the  crown  was  seven  years 
old,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  time,  a  Spaniard   and 


an  Englishman,  were  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  manuals  to  aid  her  progress  in 
Latin.    About  the  same  time,  the  Span- 
iard,   Ludovicus  Vives,  dedicated    to 
the  Queen  his  treatise  I)e  Institutione 
Feminm     Chnstiance^    in    which    the 
daughters   of  More  are   instanced   by 
name  as  models  of  female  accomplish- 
ment.    He  was  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  princess.  Mary 
proved  herself  an  apt  scholar ;   when 
she  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  Eras- 
mus testified  to  the  correctness  with 
which  she  wrote  Latin.     In  course  of 
time  she  also  learned  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian.    The  first,  as  it  was  her 
mother's  tongue,  she  may  be  presumed 
to  have  acquired  perfectly  ;  but  Italian 
she  did  not  speak,  and  Walpole,  no  bad 
judge,  refers  slightingly  to  her  French 
epistles.    Towards  the  end  of  her  fath- 
er's reign  she  undertook  and  partly  ex- 
ecuted an  English  version  of  Erasmus's 
Paraphrase  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John. 
To  this  task  she  was  invited  by  Queen 
Catharine  Parr,  who,  in  her  zeal  for  the 
Reformation,  had  planned  a  translation 
of  the  whole  Paraphrase  on  the  New 
Testament,  by  the  joint  labor  of  several 
hands.    That  lady,  who  was  some  ^ve 
years  older  than  her  step-daughter,  was 
one  of  the  first,  out  of  More's  household, 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  educational  re- 
form.   Ascham  salutes  her  in  a  letter 
with   the  epithet  "  eruditissima,"  and 
compliments  her  on  studying  more  amid 
the  distractions  of  a  court  than  many  of 
his  academic  brethren  did  in  the  full  lei- 
sure of  college  life.     A  Latin  letter  is 
still  extant  which  Catharine  addressed 
to  Mary  when  the  latter  was  constrain- 
ed by  weak  health  to  leave  the  comple- 
tion of  her  version  to  her  chaplain.  The 
first  portion  of  the  translated  Paraphrase, 
comprising  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  was  published  in   1547  ;  and  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Council  that  every 
parish   church  in  the  kingdom  should 
have  a  copy.      Prefixed  to  this  work 
was  a  dedication  to  Catharine  from  the 
pen  of  Nicholas  Udall,  master  of  Eton, 
which  contains  some  sentences  bearing 
on   our  present  subject :  "  It  is  now  a 
common  thing  to  see  young  virgins  so 
nursed  and  trained  in  the  study  of  let- 
ters, that  they  willingly  set  all  other 
vain  pastimes  at  nought  for  learning's 
sake.    It  is  now  no  news  at  all  to  see 
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queens  and  ladies  of  most  high  state  and 
progeny,  instead  of  courtly  dalliance,  to 
embrace  virtuous  exercises  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  with  most  earnest 
study,  both  early  and  late,  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowl- 
edge, as  well  in  all  other  liberal  arts  and 
disciplines  as  also  most  especially  of  God 
and  his  most  Holy  Word." 

This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Roger 
Ascham,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  1550, 
declares  that  many  English  maidens, 
educated  by  himself  and  his  friends, 
surpassed  the  daughtera  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  every  kind  of  learning.  As 
the  taste  for  classical  literature  spread, 
numerous  scholars  of  distinction  became 
tutors  in  private  families,  and  the 
daughters  as  well  as  the  sons  profited 
by  tlieir  lessons.  Foremost  in  the  list 
of  their  female  pupils  stands  the  name 
of  Jane  Grey.  Before  she  had  emerged 
from  childhood,  that  astonishing  girl 
"  had  acquired  a  degree  of  learning  rare 
in  matured  men,  which  she  could  use 
gracefully,  and  could  permit  to  be  seen 
by  others  without  vanity  or  conscious- 
ness. At  fifteen  she  was  learning  He- 
brew and  could  write  Greek ;  at  sixteen 
she  corresponded  with  Bullinger  in  Lat- 
in at  least  equal  to  his  own;  but  the 
matter  of  her  letters  is  more  striking 
than  the  language,  and  speaks  more  for 
her  than  the  most  elaborate  panegyric 
of  admiring  courtiers."  Contemporary 
as  a  student  with  Lady  Jane,  though  a 
good  deal  her  senior,  was  Anne,  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke,  a  younger  sister  of 
Catharine  Parr,  wlio  read  Pindar  with 
Ascham.  To  about  the  same  date  also 
belong  Mary,  Countess  of  Arundel, 
Joanna,  Lady  Lumley,  and  Mary,  Duch- 
ess of  Norfolk,  all  of  whom  made  vari- 
ous translations  from  Greek  into  Latin 
and  English.  But  the  accomplished  la- 
dies of  that  age  were  not  always  of  high 
birth  or  station.  AVe  have  the  name  of 
a  London  citizen's  daughter  who,  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIH.  was  noted  for  her 
knowledge  of  languages  and  for  other 
attainments ;  and  under  Edward  VL 
Lady  Jane  Grey  had  several  worthy 
compeers  of  much  humbler  extraction 
than  her  own.  Among  these,  none  were 
more  famous  than  the  five  daughters  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  who  owed  his  ap- 
pointment of  tutor  to  the  young  king 
much  more  to  his  high  character  and 


large  erudition  than  to  his  origin  or  con- 
nections. These  ladies  were  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  chiefly,  as  Camden  tells  us,  for 
their  natural  and  acquired  endowments. 
The  old  scholar  who  had  imbued  them 
with  his  own  lofly,  knowledge  -  loving 
spirit,  had  a  right  to  the  boast  which  he 
addressed  to  his  eldest  bom,  Mildred  : 
"  My  life  is  your  portion ;  my  example 
your  inheritance."  This  lady,  who  be- 
came Lady  Burghley,  is  mentioned  by 
Ascham  as  rivalling  Lady  Jane  Grey  in 
her  knowledge  of  Greek.  Anne,  the 
second  sister,  married  Xord  Keeper  Ba- 
con, and  applied  her  deep  learning  to 
theological  subjects.  She  translated 
Jewell's  Apologia  from  the  Latin,  and 
Ochino's  sermons  from  the  Italian.  The 
eloquence,  as  well  as  the  mental  and 
moral  elevation  of  this  admirable  wom^ 
an,  are  known  to  all  who  have  read  Mr. 
Spedding's  biography  of  her  famous  son. 
If  the  qualities  of  parents  descend  to 
their  children,  we  may  justly  affirm  that 
the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  his  character  mneb  in- 
tellectual ardor  and  much  soaring  enthu- 
siasm, but  not  one  particle  of  selfishness, 
servility,  or  sordid  ambition.  Of  Sir  An- 
thony's three  youngest  daughters  less  is 
known.  One  of  them  married  Lord  John 
Russell,  heir  of  the  house  of  Bedford ; 
another  wedded  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  a 
trusted  servant  and  envoy  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. The  latter  wrote  Latin  elegiacs 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
would  appear  with  credit  in  the  Mu$m 
JStonenaes,  The  names  above  mention- 
ed, though  the  most  remarkable,  are  not 
by  any  means  the  only  ones  whioh 
might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  preva- 
lence of  literary  tastes  among  English- 
women in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
love  of  atudy,  which  in  so  many  record- 
ed instances,  rose  to  the  height  of  a  pas- 
sion, possessed  numerous  other  female 
minds  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  that  la- 
dies in  the  best  society  were  frequenUy 
accomplished  enough  to  be  admiredi 
though  not  to  be  commemorated. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  contro- 
versy respecting  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  Reformation,  while  in  progress,  af- 
fected the  interests  of  education*  As  to 
England,  in  particular,  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  the  destruction  of  monaster- 
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ies  and  the  schools  attached  to  them  in- 
flicted a  great  temporary  check  on  the 
diffusion  of  learning.  At  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  complained  to  her  Majesty 
that  more  than  a  hundred  flourishing 
schools  had  been  destroyed  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  monasteries,  and  that  igno- 
rance had  prevailed  ever  since.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
monks  were  the  deadliest  foes  of  true 
knowledge,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  mo- 
nastic schools  was  well  supplied  by  the 
foundation  of  others  on  a  more  enlight- 
ened plan,  and  with  better  instructors. 
This  argument  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  new  institutions  were  an 
adequate  equivalent  for  the  suppressed 
seminaries  not  only  in  number,  size,  and 
situation,  but  also  in  adaptability  to 
the  wants  of  different  classes.  On  a 
broad  view,  the  assumption  is  probably 
justifiable.  No  one,  at  all  events  would 
rashly  impugn  it  who  has  any  just  sense 
of  the  benefits  which  we  owe  to  the 
great  religious  revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  liable,  however, 
to  one  serious  exception,  which  we  are 
bound  in  this  place  to  indicate.  In  this 
country,  at  all  events,  no  substitute 
whatever  was  provided  for  the  instruc- 
tion, poor  as  it  was,  which  the  nuns  had 
afforded  to  their  female  scholars.  While 
the  convents  stood,  they  served  the  pur- 
pose of  boarding  schools  for  young 
women  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
The  Prioress  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
had  been  educated  at  the  ^'  Scheie  of 
Stratford  atte  Bowe,"  or  in  other  words 
at  the  nunnery  there.  Conventual  breed- 
ing appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
certificate  of  gentility.  The  wife  of  the 
miller  of  Trumpington,  in  Chaucer, 
claimed  the  title  of  madam  as  much 
on  the  score  of  her  having  been  brought 
up  in  a  cloister  as  of  her  good  birth. 
Women  so  trained  acquired  rather  the 
accomplishments  of  the  day  than  much 
tincture  of  letters.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  literary 
&me  was  achieved  by  Juliana  Barnes, 
prioress  of  a  Benedictine  establishment 
near  and  belonging  to  the  great  abbey 
of  St.  Alban's.  But,  though  this  lady 
wrote  books,  they  were  treatises  on 
field  sports  and  heraldry.  Not  very 
dissimilar  probably  were  the  subjects 
which,  in  the  intervals  of  devotion,  oc- 


cupied the  most  respectable  and  culti- 
vated nuns  at  the  time  when  the  relig- 
ious houses  were  suppressed.  Most  of 
the  convents  were  in  such  a  state  that 
their  destruction  was  an  unmixed  good  ; 
but  we  may  lament  that  a  few  of  the 
best  administered  were  not  secularized, 
and  preserved  on  an  improved  model, 
as  institutions  for  female  instruction. 
The  royal  visitors  themselves  interced- 
ed strongly  for  the  nunnery  of  Godstow 
in  Oxfordshire,  representing  that  it  was 
irreproachably  conducted,  and  that  most 
of  the  young  gentlewomen  of  the  coun- 
try received  their  education  within  its 
walls.  Remonstrances,  however,  were 
fruitless.  Out  of  the  small  portion  of 
the  monastic  revenues  which  was  applied 
to  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  it  does 
not  appear  that  one  penny  went  to  re- 
place the  conventual  schools  which  had 
been  broken  up;  nor  were  any  other 
steps  taken  for  that  purpose. 

In  Germany,  things  were  better  man- 
aged. There  the  instruction  given  in 
convents  had  been  much  the  same  as  in 
England,  and  there  the  nans  had  been 
expelled  from  their  homes  with  even  less 
consideration  than  here.  But  in  Ger- 
many public  provision  of  a  better  kind 
for  the  teaching  of  girls  had  previously 
been  made,  and  was  gradually  being  ex- 
tended. Notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  some,  who  insisted  that  the 
weaker  sex  had  no  need  of  mental  cul- 
ture, and  that  knowledge  would  only 
make  them  forget  their  duties  and  lead 
them  into  vice,  the  opinion  of  Erasmus 
and  More  prevailed.  By  degrees  it  was 
admitted  that  women  even  of  the  lower 
classes  ought  to  be  taught  something 
more  than  the  Creed,  the  Paternoster, 
and  the  hymns  commonly  sung  in 
churches.  When  the  nunneries  were 
broken  up  in  the  Protestant  States  of 
Germany,  there  existed  schools  in  vari- 
ous places  throughout  the  country,  from 
Lubeck  in  the  north  to  Nuremburg  in 
the  south,  where  girls  learned  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  Latin. 

The  want  of  such  schools  in  England 
was  feelingly  deplored  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  alSter  the  suppression  of 
convents,  by  Thomas  Fuller  in  his 
Church  History.  "Nunneries,"  says 
that  quaint  writer,  "  were  good  she- 
schools,  wherein  the  girls  and  maids  of 
the  neighborhood  were  taught  to  read 
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and  work  ;  and  sometimes  a  little  Latin 
was  taught  therein.  Yea,  give  me  leave 
to  say,  if  sach  feminine  foundations  had 
still  continued,  provided  no  vow  were 
obtruded  upon  them,  haply  the  weaker 
sex,  beside  avoiding  modem  inconven- 
iences, might  be  heightened  to  a  higher 
perfection  than  hitherto  hath  been  attain- 
ed. That  sharpness  of  their  wits  and 
suddenness  of  their  conceits  which  their 
enemies  must  allow  unto  them,  might 
by  education  be  improved  into  a  judi- 
cious solidity,  and  that  adorned  with 
arts  which  now  they  want,  not  because 
they  cannot  learn,  but  are  not  taught 
them."  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  had  the 
convents  been  reformed  under  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  partial  manner  here  sug- 
gested, they  would  have  been  spared 
only  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  his- 
torian's own  contemporaries.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  passage  just  cited 
testifies  plainly  to  the  educational  vac- 
uum created  by  their  abolition.  It  il- 
lustrates the  contempt  felt  for  female  ac- 
quirements after  the  race  of  our  learned 
ladies,  which  continued  through  the  reign 
of  our  maiden  queen,  had  disappeared, 
and  when  the  knowledge  of  books,  de- 
scending from  the  highest  regions  of  so- 
ciety to  those  beneath,  had  become  dif- 
fused among  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  one  sex,  while,  for  want  of  the  means 
of  instruction,  it  remained  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  fortunate  few  of  the 
other.  Books  like  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's 
Defence  of  Good  Women  were  not 
written  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  rapacious  ministers  of  Edward 
VI.  were  more  inclined  to  copy  than  to 
atone  for  the  reckless  confiscations  of  the 
preceding  reign.  They  are  accused  of 
appropriating  large  revenues  which  had 
been  devoted  to  purposes  of  education. 
Such  misdeeds  were  in  part  redeemed  by 
the  establishment  of  upwards  of  a  score 
free  schools  which,  at  the  instance  of 
some  nobler  spirits,  received  endow- 
ments chiefly  from  the  chantry  lands. 
One  of  these  was  established  in  the 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  in  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  repaired  and  fitted 
up,  under  the  name  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  poor  children  of  both 
sexes.  But,  though  a  grammar  school 
was  provided  for  such  of  the  boys  as 
should  be  ^^  pregnant  and  apt  to  learn- 
ing," the  girls,  always  it  should  seem  a 


small  minority,  were  for  a  long  time 
taught  only  to  read  and  sew  and  mark. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  thia 
institution  was  designed  exclusively  for 
children  of  the  lowest  class. 

It  was  a  sinister  omen  of  Mary's  reign, 
that  soon  aft;er  her  accession  a  proclama* 
tion  was  issued  for  calling  in  and  sup- 
pressing the  very  translation  of  Eras- 
mus's Paraphrase  to  which,  under  better 
influences,  she  had  herself  contributed. 
This  Queen  is  well  known  to  have  cher- 
ished the  wish  of  restoring  the  abbey 
estates  to  their  former  owners.  In  tlus 
she  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  though 
blind  sense  of  abstract  right,  rather  than 
by  regard  to  learning  or  education.  She 
was  not,  however,  mdiflerent  to  these 
objects.  Her  own  attainments,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  were  considerable ; 
the  ease  and  correctness  with  which  she 
addressed  foreign  ambassadors  in  Latin 
excited  general  admiration.  But,  while 
her  respect  for  letters  induced  her  to 
bestow  important  benefactions  on  the 
universities,  her  religious  bigotry  led  her 
to  sanction  measures  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  have  inflicted  on  them  fst 
more  than  countervailing  injury.  By 
the  advice  of  Gardiner  and  Pole,  it  was 
determined  to  revive  the  study  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  steps  were  actively  taken 
at  Oxford  for  that  purpose.  The  Queen's 
death,  however,  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  design,  and  Mary's  reactionary 
policy  gave  place  to  that  of  her  more 
enlightened  as  well  as  more  learned 
sister.  Stepping  forth  from  her  studi- 
ous retirement  a  states  woman  ready 
formed,  Elizabeth  made  it  clear  from  the 
first  that  no  priestly  influence  whatso- 
ever, Catholic  or  Protestant,  would  she 
sufler  to  draw  her  from  the  line  of  meas* 
ured  progress  which  her  own  judgment 
dictated. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  this 
great  Queen  was  a  worse  pedant  than 
James  I. — surely  an  untenable  position. 
That  she  was  fond  of  displaying  her  at- 
tainments cannot  of  course  be  disputed. 
From  the  occasion  on  which  Ascham 
heard  her  harangue  three  foreign  min- 
isters, one  after  another,  in  as  many 
diflTerent  languages,  down  to  the  day 
when  she  "  scoured  up  her  old  Latin*' 
to  the  confusion  of  an  insolent  Polish 
envoy,  this  weakness  was  apparent.  Bat, 
if  the  essence  of  pedantry  is  to  mistake 
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eradition  for  wisdom,  barren  formulas 
for  fertile  principles,  the  letter  which 
killeth  for  the  spirit  which  giveth  life, 
then  she  was  as  free  from  this  vice  as 
James  was  enslaved  by  it.  With  a 
sounder  judgment,  half  the  reading  of 
that  crowned  dominie  might  have  helped 
a  man  of  his  unquestionable  talent  to  a 
kingcrafl  somewhat  more  politic  than 
that  which  involved  himself  in  continual 
mortifications  and  brought  his  son  to  the 
block.  Far  different  was  the  fruit  of  his 
predecessor's  studies.  Endowed  by  na- 
ture with  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  ac- 
quiring languages,  she  was  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
said  that  as  often  as  he  learned  a  new 
language  he  felt  as  if  he  had  got  a  new 
soul.  Doubtless  the  pleasure  of  exer- 
cising her  linguistic  faculty  was  a  spur 
to  Elizabeth's  diligence,  but  she  had 
higher  aims  than  that  of  merely  adding 
to  her  verbal  wealth.  Her  instructors 
observed  that  in  reading  the  classics  she 
not  only  divined  at  a  glance  the  grammat- 
ical sense  of  a  passage,  but  as  readily 
grasped  the  substance  of  the  argument, 
and  caught  the  philosophical  or  political 
ideas  on  which  it  proceeded.  This  keen 
insight  into  the  workings  of  human 
thought  and  passion  naturally  inspired 
her  with  a  strong  taste  for  history.  She 
pursued  this  study  eagerly  both  before 
and  after  she  ascended  the  throne,  giving 
to  it  a  large  portion  of  the  hours  which, 
down  to  the  end  of  her  life,  she  daily 
spent  in  reading.  In  this  way  she  be- 
came so  familiar  with  Thucydides  that 
it  is  said  there  was  no  remark  of  his  on 
the  conduct  of  states  or  men  which  she 
did  not  know  by  heart.  She  was  also 
versed  in  divinity,  and,  as  Lord  Bacon 
tells  us,  set  a  particular  value  on  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine.  At  all  times 
she  delighted  in  the  society  of  accom- 
plished men,  and  the  best  scholars  of  her 
kingdom  were  invited  to  read  with  and 
to  her.  Her  intellectual  curiosity,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  universal.  As 
a  girl  she  was  taught  the  physical  theo- 
ries of  the  day ;  and,  while  still  princess, 
she  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Dee, 
famed  as  a  mathematician,  astronomer, 
and  professor  of  occult  science.  Her 
interest  in  this  singular  man  did  not 
cease  when  she  became  queen,  and  we 
find  her  at  one  time  sending  for  him  to 
lecture  before  her  on  comets,  at  others 


listening  to  his  speculations  in  natural 
magic.  To  these  various  pursuits  she 
added  lighter  accomplishments.  Poetry 
and  music  were  cultivated  by  her, 
though  with  unequal  success :  the  verses 
which  she  composed  from  time  to  time 
have  little  merit,  but  over  the  lute  and 
the  virginals  she  exercised  a  sway  as  ab- 
solute as  over  the  sympathies  of  her  peo- 
ple. Nor  did  she  think  it  beneath  her 
to  aim  at  manual  dexterity  of  a  humbler 
kind.  Her  fingers  were  nimble  and  cun- 
ning in  embroidery,  and  her  hand  wnting, 
like  that  of  Lady  J  ane  Gray,  was  consid- 
ered eminently  beautiful. 

Under  this  studious  sovereign,  study 
became  fashionable  at  Court,  even 
among  the  giddiest  maids  of  honor. 
While  the  Queen  in  her  closet  was  add- 
ing to  her  knowledge  of  the  Attic  ora- 
tors, her  attendants  were  similarly  em- 
ployed in  the  ante-chamber,  or  at  least 
m  spelling  out  the  verses  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Besides  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  train  applied 
themselves  to  French,  Spanish  ana  Ital- 
ian. Yet  these  fair  scholars  were  no 
formal  and  insipid  bookworms,  for  some 
who  highly  valued  their  pursuits  have 
strongly  censured  the  freedom  of  their 
manners.  A  more  favorable  critic  has 
left  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  occupations 
with  which  this  diligent  sisterhood  filled 
up  their  hours  of  leisure.  He  sets  before 
us  with  some  minuteness  the  aspect  of 
the  apartments  in  which  the  waiting 
women  are  expecting  their  turn  of  ser- 
vice. We  are  first  shown  the  seniors  of 
the  party.  One  is  plying  her  needle,  a 
second  spinning  silk,  a  third  engaged 
with  the  Scriptures  or  some  work  of 
history,  while  a  fourth  is  composing  or 
translating  some  grave  treatise,  proba- 
bly on  a  theological  subject.  From 
these  sober  dames  we  turn  to  the 
younger  maidens;  and,  if  we  find  them 
practicing  with  the  lute  or  other  musical 
mstruraent,  it  is  to  be  understood  that* 
this  is  only  a  recreation  permitted  in  the 
interval  of  more  serious  employments. 
Not  one  of  the  company,  girl  or  woman, 
we  are  assured,  but,  when  she  is  at 
home,  can  help  to  supply  the  table  with 
"dainty  dishes  of  her  own  devising.** 
To  crown  all,  pains  are  taken  at  Court 
to  prevent  idleness  by  keeping  every 
office  provided  with  a  Bible  or  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  and  Monuments    of  the 
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Church  of  Eogland,  or  both,  besides 
some  histories  and  chronicles,  so  that  a 
stranger  on  his  entrance  woald  rather 
imagine  himself  come  into  some  public 
school  of  the  universities  than  into  a 
royal  palace. 

The  influence  of  this  learned  Cotirt 
extended  farther  than  with  our  modem 
notions  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The 
term  courtier  has  become  almost  obso- 
let^omong  us,  because  the  thing  it  de- 
notes has  ceased  to  exist.  There  are  no 
persons  nowadays  who,  unauthorized  by 
office,  possess  and  exercise  the  privilege 
of  ready  access  to  the  royal  circle  and 
the  sovereign's  presence.  There  were 
many  such  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the 
reign  of  Ehzabeth,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  tone  of  the  Court  was  reflected  in 
the  upper  regions  of  society  to  an  extent 
which  we  can  hardly  comprehend.  We 
may  fairly  believe  that  the  pattern  set 
by  Elizabeth's  household  gave  a  consid- 
erable impulse  to  female  education  in  all 
those  families  of  the  aristocracy  which 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
metropolis.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  this  culture  was  Mary  Sid- 
ney, Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  whom 
her  brother.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  inscribed 
his  Arcadia.  Like  him,  she  possessed 
both  learning  and  political  genius.  As 
to  her  attainments,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  she  translated  several  of  the  Psalms 
from  tlie  Hebrew  into  English  verse. 
How  highly  she  was  esteemed  by  her 
contemporaries  appears  from  those  six 
lines  of  Ben  Jonson,  which,  so  long  as 
the  English  language  lasts,  will  keep  her 
name  familiar  as  a  household  word : 

**  Uudemeath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother : 
Death,  when  thou  hast  killed  another, 
Fair  and  learned  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dfui;  at  thee." 

But,  though  the  example  of  the  Court 
might  do  much,  it  could  not  move  the 
whole  mass  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
much  less  afiect  women  of  inferior  rank. 
At  a  time  when  liberal  studies  were 
but  just  making  good  their  footing  in 
the  universities,  when  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  were  still  grossly  ignorant,  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  lords  of  remote 
manors,  busy  merohanta,  or  money-get- 1 


ting  tradesmen,  to  say  nothing  of  thdr 
wives  and  daughters,  would  have  ac- 
quired much  tincture  of  letters.  At 
such  a  period,  ladies  whose  lives  were 
passed  m  the  country,  or  in  provincial 
towns,  might  have  the  means  and  the 
will  to  pay  for  instruction,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  find  instructors.  It  was  by 
slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  that  the 
rising  light  overspread  the  higher  levels 
of  the  community.  In  the  first  half  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  education  was  the  ex- 
ceptional distinction  of  fortunate  indi* 
viduals;  in  the  second  it  began  to  be 
more  equally  diflused  among  both  sexee 
in  the  upper  stratum  of  society.  It  may 
be  asked  what  the  Government  did  to 
assist  this  diflusion.  When  Elizabeth 
visited  Cambridge  in  1564,  the  sight  of 
the  colleges  founded  by  her  predecessors 
drew  from  her  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  she  too  might  do  something  en* 
titling  her  to  remembrance  among  the 
benefactors  of  learning.  But  the  anxie* 
ties  of  her  reign,  and  perhaps  also  her 
own  parsimonious  temper,  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  her  wish.  The  schools  es* 
tablished  during  the  forty  -  four  years  of 
her  administration  owed  their  origin  in 
most  cases  to  private  munificence.  No 
eflbrt  was  made  in  this  any  more  than  in 
the  previous  reigns,  either  by  the  State 
or  by  individuals,  to  provide  on  a  Urge 
scale  for  the  instruction  of  girls.  The 
grammar  schools  were,  either  expressly 
or  by  custom,  confined  to  boys.  Some 
free  schools  there  were  —  Shakespeare 
calls  them  "  charge-houses  "  —  in  which 
children  of  both  sexes  were  taught ;  bat 
these  were  frequented  only  by  the  hnm- 
bler  classes,  and  the  instruction  they 
aflbrded  must  have  been  of  the  most 
meagre  kind.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  higher  ranks  seem  to  have  generally 
recognized  the  necessity  of  some  litenh 
ture  for  their  daughters;  and,  as  the 
modern  ladies'  school  had  not  yet  taken 
the  place  of  the  nunnery,  private  tuition 
was  the  only  resource. 

It  is  noticeable,  though  not  very  sur* 
prising,  that  learning  showed  some  signs 
of  declension  in  the  Court  just  when  it 
began  to  be  general  at  the  universitieSi 
and  less  rare  among  the  clergy.  The 
study  of  Greek  could  hardly  flourish  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  even  when  purest 
and  most  congenial,  without  a  good  deal 
of  forcing.    The  Queen  hersd^  in  her 
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latter  years,  partially  relinquished  the 
more  amt>itious  reading  of  her  yoath, 
though  she  translated  one  of  Plutarch's 
shorter  pieces  when  past  sixty.  Her 
ladies  more  completely  deserted  the 
ancient  languages  and  literature  for 
modern  tongues  and  modern  authors. 
Italian  and  the  Italian  poets  became 
especially  fashionable.  The  Orlando  smd 
the  recently  published  JeruacUem  De- 
livered were  admired  and  quoted,  in- 
stead of  Plato's  Dialogues  and  Chry- 
Bostom's  Homilies,  Two  causes  in  par- 
ticular contributed  to  this  result —  the 
fresh  blossoming  of  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  a  certain  relaxation  in  the 
standard  of  the  current  morality.  Works 
of  imagination  were  produced  by  native 
authors  which  favored  the  growth  of 
lighter  tastes  ;  nor  did  the  tone  of  the 
new  school  of  writers,  or  of  their  patrons, 
the  wits  and  gallants  of  the  Court,  at  all 
correct  this  tendency.  The  chivalrous 
spirit  with  which  Elizabeth,  and  her 
ladies  for  her  sake,  had  been  approached 
in  the  former  part  of  her  reign,  faded 
away  as  she  advanced  in  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  fashion  of  hyperbolical 
compliment.  Genuine  respect  had  in- 
spired dames  and  damsels  with  the  am- 
bition to  deserve  the  homage  paid  to 
them  by  high  qualities  and  solid  ac- 
quirements. Insincere  gallantry  brought 
them  down  to  a  lower  level  of  thought 
and  feeling.  If  there  was  something 
overstrained  in  their  passion  for  Greek 
learning,  this  taste  was  at  least  more 
rational  than  the  subsequent  rage  for 
Euphuism.  The  artificial  and  affected 
style  of  discourse  so  named  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent,  that  to  be  skilled  in  it 
became  essential  to  the  reputation  of  a 
fine  lady.  The  vogue  obtained  by  this 
"  pure  and  refined  English  " — so  it  was 
considered  —  is  one  evidence  out  of 
several  that  a  vitiated  sentiment  was 
becoming  generaL  Still,  the  writer  who 
set  the  ungraceful  fashion  had  so  much 
of  real  genius  and  merit,  that  his  dis- 
ciples were  not  without  some  apology 
for  their  aberration.  So  long  as  Eliza- 
beth lived,  the  Court  of  England  never 
descended  to  blank  folly  and  frivolity. 
The  latter  vears  of  her  reign  produced 
no  female  intellect  of  attainments  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  Queen,  nor  could 
It  boast  any  rivals  in  ancient  learning  to 
the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke ; 


but  it  could  furnish  a  more  than  re- 
spectable list  of  cultivated  women.  Lady 
Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  received  her  education  un- 
der her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
principal  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  trusted  friend 
of  her  discerning  mistress.  The  Count- 
ess seems  to  have  aimed  at  giving  her 
niece  variety  of  information  rather  than 
exact  learning.  She  selected  for  the 
young  lady's  tutor  the  poet  -  historian, 
Samuel  Daniel,  who  inspired  her  with  a 
love  of  his  favorite  studies,  and  a  taste 
for  general  literature.  Dr.  Donne  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  her,  during  her 
youth,  "  that  she  could  converse  on  &ny 
subject,  from  predestination  to  slea-silk," 
Two  other  women  of  rank  deserve  men- 
tion here,  who,  born  and  educated,  the 
one  wholly,  the  other  partly,  under  Eliza- 
beth, became  famous  and  received  the 
homage  of  Ben  Jonson  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Lucy  Harrington,  Countess 
of  Bedford,  was  known,  not  merely  as  a 
woman  of  elegant  taste,  but  as  a  Latin 
scholar  skilled  in  ancient  medals.  Lady 
Wroth,  by  birth  a  Sidney,  inherited  the 
virtues  and  genius  of  her  race,  and  pro- 
duced a  poetical  romance  which,  though 
now  forgotten,  obtained  in  its  day  a  con- 
siderable reputation.* 

So  closes  the  roll  of  the  learned  ladies 
whom  England  nurtured  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  we  repeat  the  names  of 
the  better  known  among  them,  we  do 
not  think  chiefly  of  their  learning.  We 
think  of  the  filial  love  of  Margaret 
Roper,  of  the  winning  earnestness  of 
Catharine  Parr,  of  Jane  Grey's  pure  and 
noble  faith,  of  Mary  Tudor's  gloomy  and 
fanatical  austerity.  We  think  of  Anne 
Bacon  as  the  gifted  mother  of  a  supreme- 
ly-gifted son.  We  think  of  Elizabeth 
as  the  greatest  of  female  sovereigns. 
Amidst  all  their  diversity  these  women 
had  one  point  of  resemblance  besides 
their  learning.  They  had  each  a  strong- 
ly-marked  and  vigorous  individuality. 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  nearly  all 
the  other  ladies  mentioned  in  this  essay. 
According  to  Pope,  "  most  women  have 
no  characters  at  all."  The  satirist  might 
have  added  that  few  women  of  his  day 
had  any  education  at  all  that  was  de- 
serving of  the  name.      Is  it  unphilo- 

*  It  was  entitled  Urania, 
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sophical  to  believe  that  the  rich  devel- 
opment of  character  in  the  high-bred 
women  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  due, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  amplitude  and 
robustness  of  their  studies  ? 

L.  B.  S. 


Popular  Science  Review. 
RAISED  BEACHES   AND  THEIR  ORIGIN. 

BT  EDWARD  HULL,    B  A./  f.O.B. 

Tii.vT  tlie  coasts  of  our  continents  and 
islands  change  th^ir  level,  while  that  of 
the  ocean  remains  unaltered,  is  a  fact  in 
physical  science  first  demonstrated  by 
ISir  *C.  Lyell  in  his  celebrated  work,  The 
Principles  of  Geologi/.  The  former 
proposition  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
by  a  direct  appeal  to  phenomena  within 
the  reach  of  all  observers  ;  but  the  latter 
is  a  deduction  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
reasoning.  The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
which  finds  its  popular  expression  in 
ancient  literature,  whether  sacred  or 
secular,  is  indeed  only  relative ;  for,  ne- 
glecting for  a  moment  the  local  and  sud- 
den paroxysms  of  earth  quake- waves,  we 
now  know  that  the  only  changeless  level 
on  the  face  of  our  globe  is  that  of  the 
ocean. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earth  on  which 
we  build  our  temples  and  palaces,  and 
pierce  with  our  deepest  mines,  is  in  some 
part  or  other  undergoing  a  process  of 
elevation  or  subsidence.  The  law  of 
change  has  therefore  been  implanted  in 
the  material  as  well  as  the  moral  world  ; 
but  it  is  mercifully  ordained  that  in  both 
cases — with  occasional  exceptions — the 
process  should  be  slow,  and  frequently 
imperceptible,  even  through  generations. 
The  vertical  movements  of  the  land, 
though  unfelt,  are  not  the  less  real ;  for 
they  can  be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  marks 
and  monuments  of  ancient  sea  action,  to 
be  found  at  intervals  along  our  coasts, 
and  at  elevations  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  highest  tides.  Of  the  process  of 
elevation  now  in  jirogress,  the  shores  of 
the  Hal  tic  ofter  the  most  interesting  ex- 
ample ;  and  of  depression,  the  northern 
coast  of  Kgypt ;  *  but  for  evident  rea- 
sons, the  latter  is  less  capable  of  direct 
proof  than  the  former. 

Tlie  action  and  eftect  of  waves  acting 

•  Seo  Lyell's  Atttit^uity  of  Man,  p.  35. 


along  various  parts  of  oar  .coast  are 
familiar  to  almost  every  observer  or  in- 
habitant of  our  isles,  now  that  there  ia  a 
periodical  migration  from  the  interior  to 
the  seaside.  In  most  cases,  the  limit  of 
the  highest  tides  is  marked  by  a  precipi- 
tous bank  or  cliff  (depending  on  the  na» 
tureof  the  rock  whicn  forms  the  coast), 
from  the  base  of  which  the  shore  descenoa 
with  a  gentle  slope  down  to  the  level  of 
low  water,  beyond  which  the  inclination 
is  often  very  gentle.  If  the  coast  is 
rocky,  the  warfare  of  the  waves  and  the 
stubborn  resistance  offered  to  their  ad- 
vance is  marked  by  many  a  breastwork 
or  projection,  sometimes  by  an  isolated 
fort  (or  sea-stack),  which  has  withstood 
the  assault  longer  than  its  companions ; 
but  when  the  coast  is  formed  of 
some  softer  material,  such  as  clay  or 
shale,  the  shingle  beach  is  generally 
bounded  by  a  bank  presenting  few  irreg- 
ularities of  outline.  How  varied  is  the 
aspect  of  our  coast  at  different  points,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  remart ;  yet  it 
is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  our  subject  that  this  be  borne  in  min^ 
because  similar  variations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  coast  lines  and  raised 
beaches  of  which  we  shall  come  to  speak 
presently.  Along  the  coasts  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  the  highlands  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  the  north  and  west  of 
Ireland,  walls  of  massive  rock  descend 
sheer  down  into  the  surging  waves.  In 
other  places,  as  in  Lincolnshire — bat  on 
a  larger  scale  in  the  Netherlands — ^tbe 
descent  from  the  land  to  the  sea  is  so 
gradual,  that,  except  where  the  boundary 
line  has  been  rendered  distinct  by  art, 
the  passage  from  the  domain  of  the  land 
to  that  of  the  sea  could  only  be  reoog- 
nizx'd  by  the  absence  of  vegetation. 
Other  parts  of  the  coast,  however,  par- 
take of  an  intermediate  character.  Here 
the  limits  of  tidal  action  are  defined  by 
a  low  line  of  cliffs,  or  a  steep  bank  and  a 
slightly  shel  ving  strand.  These  different 
forms  of  coast  lino  have  an  intimate  re- 
lationship to  the  strength  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  rock  or  formation,  and  the 
configuration  of  the  interior.  Where  the 
chalk  of  Flamborough  Head,  the  South 
Downs,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  rises  into 
hills  inland,  it  terminates  m  the  white 
walls  of  our  ^^Albion,'*  while  the  softer 
clays  and  sands  of  Sussex  and  Essex 
subside  into  a  featureless  shore. 
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All  the  while  that  the  land  remains  at 
a  certain  level  ttie  sea  is  at  work,  sapping 
and  mining  the  shore,  and,  by  its  cur- 
rents, carrying  away  the  materials  to  be 
spread  over  its  bed.  The  strand  has  a 
general  tendency  to  assume  tlj,e  form  of 
a  flat  plain,  on  account  of  the  levelling 
action  of  the  breakers,  which  is  confined 
to  a  vertical  limit  of  a  few  feet.  Some- 
times deep  fissures  are  hewn  in  the  rocks 
of  the  coast,  along  lines  of  jointage ;  in 
other  cases,  isolated  pillars,  or  masses  of 
rock  of  every  conceivable  shape  are 
found,  and,  less  commonly,  caves  are 
hollowed  out.  Fingall's  Cave,  hewn  out 
of  cliffs  of  basaltic  columns,  is  a  well- 
known  example ;  and  if  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland  were  suddenly  elevated, 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  would  be  at  the  side  of  an 
inland  cliff,  with  a  terrace  stretching  from 
its  base  to  the  shore.  This  cliff  would 
mark  the  present  limit  of  tidal  action, 
and  the  terrace  would  form  a  raised 
beach,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

We  must  be  careful  to  note  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  beach  and  the  cliff 
(or  bank)  which  forms  its  inshore  boun- 
aary.  Both  are  frequently  found  togeth- 
er, and  in  cases,  some  of  which  I  shall 
cite,  several  of  these  cliffs  with  their  at- 
tendant beaches,  are  now  to  be  found 
elevated  far  beyond  the  present  limits 
of  the  tides.  At  the  same  time  each 
may  be  found  without  the  other.  There 
are  instances  where,  in  the  same  cliff 
which  is  now  washed  by  the  waves,  the 
former  sea  level  is  marked  by  caves 
which  are  now  beyond  the  reach  even  of 
the  spray.  The  probabilities  are,  how- 
ever, that,  at  the  period  of  elevation,  a 
beach  of  shingle  descended  from  the  en- 
trance of  most  of  these  caves,  which  has 
since  been  worn  down  and  removed  by 
tidal  action  ;  and  thus  the  old  and  the 
new  coast  lines  are  united.  It  is  evident 
that  the  further  action  of  the  waves 
would,  in  process  of  time,  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  earlier  coast  line.  On  the 
other  hand,  remains  of  old  sea  beaches, 
in  the  form  of  gravel  and  sand,  with 
shells,  are  sometimes  found  in  isolated 
patches,  in  places  where  the  former 
coast  line  is  so  far  distant  as  not  to  be 
recognized.  In  cases  where  there  are 
several  cliffs,  with  their  terraces  ;*ising 
in  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  such  steps 
show  (as  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  pointed  out) 


so  many  pauses  in  the  process  of  eleva- 
tion of  the  coast.  Had  the  rise  of  the 
land  been  continuous  and  uniform,  there 
would  have  been  no  prominent  line  of 
cliff,  supposing  the  rock  to  be  of  uni- 
form texture ;  for  every  portion  of  the 
surface  having  been  in  its  turn,  and  for 
an  equal  period  of  time,  a  sea  shore,  no 
part  could  be  more  indented  or  eroded 
than  another.  But  if  pauses  occur  dur- 
ing the  upheaval,  the  waves  and  cur- 
rents have  time  to  undermine  and  re- 
move masses  of  rock  at  certain  stages, 
and  thus  produce  ranges  of  cliffs  with 
terraces  at  their  base. 

The  evidence  of  the  former  action  of 
the  sea  along  lines  of  coast  now  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  waves,  is  of  so 
satisfactory  a  kind,  from  the  indirect 
evidences  we  have  been  considering,  that 
it  is  scarcely  strengthened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  sea  shells,  corals,  and  crinoids  in 
the  gravels  of  the  raised  beaches.  These, 
however,  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  what 
is  still  more  interesting,  works  of  art 
and  human  remains  have  also  been 
found  associated  with  them,  attesting 
that  in  some  places  the  elevation  of 
the  land  has  taken  place  since  the  time 
that  man  was  an  inhabitant,  and  navi- 
gated the  shores  and  creeks  in  his  canoe. 
Bir  H.  De  la  Beche  has  mentioned  in  his 
lleport  on  the  Geology  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall^  that  in  mming  gravel  for 
tin,  at  Pertuan,  in  Cornwall,  skulls 
and  works  of  art  were  found  lying  at 
a  depth  of  forty  feet  from  the  surface, 
under  gravel  containing  marine  shells 
of  living  species.  Near  Peterborough 
there  is  a  deposit  of  estuarine  gravel, 
containing,  in  alternate  layers,  fresh 
water  and  sea  shells,  occupying  a  posi- 
tion about  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  Gloucestershire,  near  Chelten- 
ham, there  is  an  old  sea-shore  gravel  bed 
stretching  to  the  base  of  the  Cottes- 
wold  hills,  and  forming  a  level  terrace, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  forty  feet. 
Higher  up,  on  the  flanks  of  the  same 
range,  there  is  a  gravel  bed  clinging  to 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  six  hundred  feet;  and  which, from 
its  distinctly  bedded  arrangement,  would 
appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  water 
at  a  time  when  the  sea  washed  the  base 
of  the  oolitic  cliffs  of  the  Cotteswold 
range.  The  two  most  marked  raised 
beaches  of  the  coast  of  Scotland  both 
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contain  marine  shells.  Those  which  are 
found  in  the  twenty-fivo  or  thirty  feet 
beach  being  all  of  recent  species,  and 
associated  with  works  of  art;  while 
some  of  those  in  the  forty-feet  beach, 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  are  of  ex- 
tinct species.  In  this  latter  beach  no 
certain  traces  of  human  remains  or 
works  of  art  have  yet  been  discovered. 

The  shores  and  fiords  of  Scandinavia 
present  some  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  raised  beaches  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  shown 
that,  near  Stockholm,  there  occur,  at 
slight  elevations  above  the  sea  level, 
horizontal  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and  marl, 
containing  the  same  peculiar  assemblage 
of  testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brack- 
ish waters  of  the  Baltic.  Mingled  with 
these  at  different  depths,  various  rude 
works  of  art,  and  vessels  built  before  the 
introduction  of  iron,  have  been  detected. 
The  level  of  this  beach  is  about  sixty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
in  the  same  neighborhood  at  higher  lev- 
els, more  ancient  beaches,  with  the  same 
shells,  but  without  any  traces  of  the  re- 
mains of  man  or  his  workmanship  have 
been  traced.*  On  the  western  coast, 
portions  of  raised  beaches,  containing 
shells  of  the  species  inhabiting  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  may  be  traced,  lining  the 
shores  and  winding  along  the  sides  of 
the  deep  inlets  and  fiords  up  to  levels  of 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  What 
renders  these  littoral  phenomena  of  Scan- 
dinavia of  unusual  interest,  is  the  fact  that 
the  land  is  not  only  actually  rising,  but 
that  attempts  have  been  made  with  some 
success  to  measure  the  rate  of  elevation, 
which,  at  the  North  Cape,  is  considered 
to  be  equal  to  five  feet  in  a  century. 
On  the  coast  of  Denmark,  however,  this 
rate,  according  to  M.  Puggaard,  is  only 
equal  to  two  or  three  inches  in  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  floors  of  caves,  especially  in  lime- 
stone districts,  are  sometimes  lined  with 
shingle  containing  shells  of  species  living 
at  the  present  day  in  the  neighboring 
seas,  together  with  bones  of  animals 
which  inhabited  the  country  either  at 
the  time  the  cave  was  in  course  of  for- 
mation, or  subsequently.  The  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  afford  many  illus- 


*  Lyell :  Princifiet  of  Geology  and  Antiquity  of 
Man, 


trations  of  these  and  other  kinds   of 
raised  beaches.     In  the  island  of  Sicily 
there  are  caves  of  this  kind  so  recently 
elevated   that  serpulce  are  still  found 
clinging  to  their  walls.      Of  these,  the 
cave  of  San  Ciro,   near  Palermo,  is  a 
good  exa&ple.    It  is  about  twenty  feet 
high,  ten  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  above  the  sea.  Within  it  is  found 
an  ancient  beach  of  pebbles  of  varioQS 
rocks,  many  of  which  must  have  oome 
from  places  far  remote.    Broken  pieces 
of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters 
and  pectens,  are  intermingled  with  the 
pebbles ;  and  immediately  above  the  lev* 
el  of  this  beach,  serpulce  are  still  found 
adhering  to  the  rock,  while  the  walls  of 
the  cave  are  perforated  by  lithodomu 
The  number  ot  species  of  shells  in  this 
beach  examined    by  Dr.   Phillipi   was 
about  forty-five,  all  of  which,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  now  inhabit  the  ad- 
joining sea;  while  overlying  this  shell 
gravel  is  a  deposit  of  bone-breccia,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  hip* 
popotamus,  and  several  species  of  deer. 
The  eastern  shores  of  the  same  island 
present  many  striking  instances  of  inland 
cliff),  and  sea  beaches,  sometimes  carved 
in   solid  white  limestone.    Among  the 
most  interesting  are  those  of  the  Oozzo 
degli  Martiri.    Here  the  terraces  rise 
above  one  another  in  a  succession   of 
semi-circular  steps  resembling  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.    Another  ancient  sea  will 
of  noble  proportions  runs  along  the  coast 
both  north  and   south  of  the  town  of 
Syracuse,  varying  in   height  from  five 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet,  and  be* 
twccn  its  base  and  the  sea  is  an  inferior 
platform,  the  whole  composed  of  solid 
limestone  rock.    Similar  cliffs,  with  ter- 
races at  their  base  containing  raariae 
shells,  are  to  be  observed  in  the  Morea» 
rising  one  above   the  other  from  the 
shores  to  elevations  occasionally  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  feet.    These  cliffs  are 
sometimes  penetrated  by  caves,  the  floors 
of  which  are  })aved  with  a  breccia  (or 
angular  gravel)  cemented  into  a  solid 
stratum,  and  containing  fragments  of 
shells  of  species  now  living  in  the  adjoin- 
ing seas,  such  as  Strombua  and  Spdndy^ 
lu8.    Caves  and  beaches,  precisely  simi- 
lar, are  now  forming  along  the  preseot 
shores,  and  if  the  coast  were  now  to  be 
still    further    elevated,  another    raised^ 
beach,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
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described,  woald  be  the  result.  The 
evidenoe  of  the  shells  found  in  these 
beaches  goes  to  prove  that,  geologically 
speaking,  this  age  is  but  as  yesterday, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  youngest 
of  them  had  not  been  lifted  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  waves  when  Agamemnon 
and  his  host  sailed  forth  for  the  shores  of 
Troy. 

The  "  lateritic  "  formation  of  Madras 
and  North  Arcot  in  India,  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  a  raised  beach  on  a  large  scale, 
and  one  which  has  recently  excited  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  discovery  by 
Mr.  Bruce  Foote,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, of  stone  implements  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  valley-gravels  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Foote  considers  that  the  laterite, 
consisting  of  sand  and  gravel,  was  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea 
studded  with  mountainous  islands,  be- 
tween which  flowed  strong  currents. 
Unfortunately  no  shells  have  as  yet  been 
discovered  in  this  gravel ;  but  the  works 
of  human  skill  show  that  the  bed  of  the 
sea  has  been  elevated  into  dry  land  along 
the  shores  of  Southern  India  since  the 
appearance  of  man. 

1  shall  now  request  my  reader  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  and  examine  one  or  two  remarka- 
ble cases  of  raised  beaches  there.  En- 
tering the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  we  find 
the  islands  and  coast  presenting  remark- 
able examples  of  these,  together  with 
sea-stacks  and  isolated  masses  of  rock  of 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  enough  to  em- 
ploy the  pencM  of  the  artist  and,  we  may 
add,  the  camera  of  the  photographer  for 
many  a  day  to  come.  Captain  ^Bayfield 
has  published  drawings  of  a  group  of 
sea-worn  rock-pillars  called  "the  flower- 
pots," in  the  Mingan  Islands — the  fur- 
thest from  the  shore  being  sixty  feet 
above  the  reach  of  the  highest  tide ;  and 
Sir  C.  Lyell  (in  his  Manual  of  Geology) 
gives  a  drawing  of  another  group  of 
bmestone  pillars  in  Ni^pisca  Island, 
belonging  probably  to  the  same  level. 
Other  examples  are  described  in  the 
works  of  the  States  Geological  Surveys. 

But  the  shores  of  South  America  afford 
perhaps  the  most  stupendous  examples 
of  old  coast  terraces  that  are  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  occur 
along  the  sea  border  of  Chile,  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  Patagonia,  and  La  Plata, through- 
out  f    coast  line  of   several    thousand 


miles.  At  Coquimbo,  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
his  Voyage  of  the  Beagle^  describes 
five  narrow,  gently  sloping,  ft-inge-like 
terraces,  fomxed  of  shingle,  rising  one 
behind  the  other,  and  sweeping  up  the 
valley  for  miles  from  both  ^ides  of  the 
bay.  At  Guasco,  north  of  Coquimbo, 
these  phenomena  are  displayed  on  even 
a  much  grander  scale.  The  terraces  ex- 
pand into  plains,  and  line  the  valley  for 
a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  from  the 
coast.  Shells  of  many  existing  species 
lie  on  the  surface  of  these  terraces,  or 
are  imbedded  in  a  friable  calcareous 
stratum  ol  which  they  are  formed. 
Along  the  eastern  coast,  the  same  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  has  traced  a 
raised  beach  from  the  Rio  Colorado  for 
a  distance  of  six  hundred  or  seven  hun- 
dred nautical  miles  southward.  This 
beach  spreads  itself  over  the  plains  of 
Patagonia  for  an  average  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  coast. 
He  considers  that  the  land,  from  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  hundred  nautical  miles, 
has  been  raised  in  mass,  in  some  parts  to 
a  height  of  four  hundred  feet,  within 
the  period  of  the  existing  sea  shells,  as 
these  are  found  sometimes  on  the  surface 
of  the  terraces  partially  retaining  their 
colors!  The  uprising  movement  was 
interrupted  at  l^ast  eight  times,  during 
which  the  sea  ate  deeply  back  into  the 
land,  forming,  at  successive  levels,  lines 
of  cliff,  or  escarpments,  which  separate 
the  different  plains  as  they  rise  like  steps 
one  q}>ove  the  other.  The  lowest  plain  is 
ninety  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
highest  ascended  by  Mr.  Darwin  near  the 
coast,  nine  hundred  and  fifly  feet,  of 
which  only  relics  are  now  left.  The  au- 
thor to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these 
details  observes  that  the  elevatory  move^ 
ments  and  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea 
during  the  periods  of  rest  have  been 
equable  over  long  lines  of  coast,  for  he 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  step-like 
plains  stood  at  nearly  corresponding 
heights  at  far  distant  points. 

These  illustrations,  drawn  from  both 
hemispheres  of  ancient  sea  margins  and 
raised  beaches,  will  probably  suffice  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paper,  and  there  re- 
mains only  one  more  subject  of  promi- 
nent interest  to  discuss,  namely,  the  date 
of  these  elevations  in  regard  to  the  age 
of  man.    That  all  the  raised  beaches  we 
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have  beeD  considering  are  extremely  re-  ^ 
cent,  geologically  speaking,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  their  containiiig  shells  of  liv- 
ing speciea  almost  exclusively ;  vet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  some  of  them 
are  not  of  moro  ancient  date  than  the 
appearance  of  the  human  race.  On  the 
oiher  hand,  others,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  laterite  of  Southern  In- 
dia, and  the  thirty-feet  beach  of  Scotland, 
are  more  recent,  as  they  contain  works 
of  art.  The  most  recent  instance,  per- 
liaps,  of  coast  elevation  is  that  of  the 
Bay  of  Baia!,  which,  as  shown  by  Sir  C. 
Lyell  in  his  Priiiciples  of  Geology,  has 
been  partially  submerged,  and  rcclevated 
within  historic  times.  The  Temple  of! 
Serapis  was  partially  entombed  in  a 
beach  now  raised  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  sea,  consisting  of  clay  and  volcanic 
matter,  and  containing  pottery,  portions 
of  buildings,  and  numbers  of  shells  of 
existing  species  in  the  bay.  The  emer- 
gence can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  age  of  the  most  recent  of  the 
raised  beaches  of  Scotland,  the  thirty- 
feet  beach,  has  occasioned  a  lively  con- 
troversy. That  it  is  more  recent  than 
the  habitation  of  the  country  by  the 
ancient  Celtic  tribes  is  attested  by  the 
canoes  which  have  been  found  under  the 
streets  of  Glasgow  and  further  inland, 
imbedded  in  strata  of  sand,  clay,  and 
gravel,  along  with  remains  of  whales, 
seals,  and  porpoises ;  but  beyond  all  this 
it  seems  highly  probable  (ii'  indeed  not 
abKoiutely  certain)  that  the  elevation  of 
this  bench  has  taken  place  since  the  date 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country. 
The  evidence  is  as  follows :  On  the 
■oulh  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  there 
Is  a  small  stream  near  Falkirk,  and  sev- 
eral miles  up  this  stream,  and  considera- 
bly beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides,  the 
foundations  of  old  Roman  docks  were 
discovered  and  described  by  General 
Roy.  These  docks  were  built  near  the 
termination  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
which  stretched  across  the  island  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde. 
"When  these  docks  were  built  they  stood 
of  course  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  which 
never  reaches  the  spot  now.  Another 
branch  of  the  evidence  has  been  ably 
elucidated  by  Mr.  A.  Geikie,  and  seems 
satisfactory.    Tho  wall  of  AntoDinns, 


built  by  the  Romans  to  keep  ont  the 
tribes  on  tbe  north  side  from  the  terri- 
tory they  occupied,  was,  we  may  infer, 
carried  from  sea  to  sea  at  both  ends,  be- 
yond which  the  sea  itself  wonld  form  a 
protection.  Its  eastern  termination  is 
recognized  by  roost  antiquarians  as  hir- 
ing been  placed  at  Carriden,  on  the  top 
of^a  considerable  cliff  overlooking  the 
flat  carse  of  Falkirk,  which  stretches 
down  to  the  sea.  Its  western  extremity, 
not  having  the  favorable  site  offered  by 
a  cliff,  terminates  a  short  distance  baoK 
from  the  sea  margin  of  the  Clyde.  Now 
we  must  give  the  Roman  Engineers 
credit  for  more  sagacity  than  to  suppose 
they  would  carry  their  wall  across  the 
country,  and  leave  a  level  space  at  eaob 
end,  which  the  Celtio  warriors  could 
easily  steal  round  on  a  dark  night  and 
thus  turn  the  fianks  of  these  laboriotu 
lines  of  fortification.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore,  that  the  wall  was  originally  carried 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  probably 
some  distance  into  both  seas;  and  the 
subsequent  elevation  of  the  land  appears 
to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
relation  of  the  ends  of  the  wall  to  the 
shores,  especially  when  taken  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  position  of  the  Roman 
docks  near  Falkirk  already  described. 
To  those  therefore  who  have  witnesBed 
the  rapid  waste  going  forward  along 
some  portions  of  our  coast,  it  may  be 
some  consolation  to  know  that,  since  the 
Roman  occupation,  millions  of  acres  hare 
been  added  to  the  land  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  upheaval  of  that  fringe  of  level 
land  known  as  "  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet "  beach  of  Scotland. 


fi«0U*j1  UlKCUMljr- 

THE   PRfeCIEUSES    OF  THE  PLACB 
ROYALE." 

Therb  is  an  old  quarter  of  Paris 
which  we  take  special  delight  to  visit, 
known  as  the  "  Masais."  The  hammer 
of  the  iconoclast  has  not  yet  invaded 
its  precincts.  The  "  Place  Royale  "  re- 
mains as  rejtresented  in  engravings  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  streets des 
Tournellos,  de  la  Cerisaie,  da  Pare  Roy- 
al, de  la  Perle,  du  Petit  Muse,  Su  PanI, 
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and  Lesdi^ui^res,  are  not  transformed ; 
the  fine  old  hdtels,  which  bring  to  mind 
the  magistrates  D'Ormesson,  De  Mesme, 
Saint  Fargean,  and  Lecognenx,  and 
which  reveal  the  splendors  of  the  era 
of  the  financier  Lamet  and  of  the  super- 
intendent Fouqnet,  are  still  there. 

Nothing  could  be  more  charming  and 
more  sprightly  than  the  society  of  the 
Marais  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  It 
numbered  Marion  de  Lorme,  Ninon  de 
Lenclos,  Deshouli^res,  S^vign^,  Scudery, 
La  Fayette,  Scarron,  Bussy  -  Rabutin, 
Saint  Evremontj  La  Sabli^re,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, amid  its  votaries.  Penetrat- 
ing into  those  salons,  whose  Florentine 
tapestries  and  old-fashioned  furniture  are 
preserved,  like  relics  of  the  past,  we 
fEincy  we  see  seated  in  those  arm  chairs 
fair  ladies  with  hair  all  in  curls,  whose 
society  was  so  much  coveted  by  the 
gentlemen  and  the  "  Mousquetaires  *'  of 
the  day,  and  who  are  most  familiarly 
known  as  the  ^^ precieusea.^^ 

Of  all  the  fair  ladies  of  the  Marais, 
who,  while  reflecting  the  gallantry  and 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  first  estab- 
lished the  empire  of  woman,  none  was 
more  popular  or  celebrated  than  Ninon 
de  LencloB.  She  lived  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.  until  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  none  of  her  contem- 
poraries could  boast  of  so  many  years 
and  so  many  friends. 

The  delicious  collection  of  enamels  of 
Petitot  preserve  to  us  the  features  of 
tiiose  charming  persons  who  constituted 
the  precie>48e8  of  the  Place  Royale.  Ni- 
non de  Lenclos  appears  in  them  as  a 
very  pretty  delicate  personage  (not  as 
she  became  afterwards  plump  and  ro- 
tund), with  a  lively  eye,  a  high  forehead, 
and  a  half  open  mouth  breathing  volap- 
tuousness.  I3y  her  side  is  a  young  girl 
beaming  with  intelligence,  the  protegee 
of  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  the  lover  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Mere,  and  the  beloved  of 
the  superintendent  Fouquet  (who  placed 
her  portrait  at  the  Chateau  de  Beaux  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valli^re),  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne,  af- 
terwards Madame  Scarron,  and  then  the 
all-powerful  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

All  the  incidents  of  love  and  gallantry 
of  the  era  of  Louis  XIII.  attach  them- 
selves more  or  less  to  the  beautiful  quar- 
ter which  at  that  time  stretched  from 
the  old  palace  of  the  Tournelles,  with  its 


trellises  of  grape  vines  and  its  groves  of 
cherry  trees  (whence  the  names  of  Rues 
Beau-Treillis  and  de  la-Cerisaie  still  to 
be  met  with),  to  beyond  the  Bastille 
Saint  Antoine.  When  the  old  palace  of 
Charles  VII.  was  pulled  down,  Mary  of 
Medicis,  full  of  reminiscences  of  Flor- 
ence, designed  streets  and  squares,  with 
fountains  and  lofly  mansions  amid  which 
the  Seine  flowed,  just  as  the  Arno  does 
through  Pisa  and  the  city  of  the  Medicis. 
The  Arsenal,  in  which  dwelt  the  morose' 
Sully,  was  completed  in  the  time  of 
Henri  IV.,  and  behind  was  the  hotel  of 
the  treasurer  Lamet,  a  marvel  of  Vene- 
tian and  Florentine  architecture.  When 
Henry  IV.  designed  the  Place  Royale, 
his  idea  was  to  introduce  a  "Place" 
like  that  of  St.  M^rk  at  Venice  in  Paris, 
with  shops,  galleries,  and  baths.  The 
gentlemen  who  promenaded  under  those 
Italian  colonnades  wore  broad-brimmed 
felt  hats,  with  red  feathers,  and  boots  of 
yellow  kid,  with  steel  spurs,  and  black 
or  gray  cloaks,  thrown,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Spaniards,  over  their  short  coats 
and  wWte  ruffs.  Their  adventurous  as- 
pect was  heightened  by  a  barbiche  or 
barbichon  (a  tufl  on  the  chin  called 
"  royal  "  at  that  time,  because  introduc- 
ed by  Louis  XIII.  in  opposition  to  the 
Huguenot  beard  of  Henri  IV.),  but, 
above  all,  by  the  fashion  of  wearing 
the  rapier,  the  hand  resting  on  the 
hilt,  so  that  the  point  should  stick  up 
up  from  beneath  the  mantle,  like  a  per- 
petual challenge  to  step  aside  into  the 
meadows  of  the  Bastille,  the  spot  where 
these  Gallic  "  Rodomonts  "  were  at  that 
epoch  ever  pricking  one  another  in  or- 
der to  win  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair. 
Among  the  fair  and  frail  ones  who 
paraded  in  the  Place  Royale  was  the  rav- 
ishing Princess  of  Conde,  with  whom 
Henri  IV.  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
in  his  old  age.  She  and  others  dwelt  in 
hotels  over  the  colonnade,  or  in  the  Rues 
des  Tournelles,  des  Beaux-Treillis,  de  la 
Cerisaie,  or  in  that  of  Saint  Antoine, 
which,  starting  from  the  church  of  St. 
Gervis,  the  parish  of  armorers  and 
workers  in  gold,  just  as  Saint  Eustache 
was  of  the  drapers  and  butchers, 
stretched  to  St.  Paul,  where  the  "  mig- 
nons"  of  Henri  HI.  lay  buried.  Close 
by  was  the  convent  of  the  Celestins,  any- 
thing but  gloomy,  for  the  monks  were 
professional  horticulturists,  as  also  the 
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bitterness  was  when,  while  publicly  ad- 
ministering the  pledge  in  Dublin,  he  was 
arrested  for  the  balance  of  an  account 
duo  to  a  medal  manufacturer ;  the  bailifi 
to  whom  the  duty  was  intrusted  kneel- 
ing down  among  the  crowd,  asking  his 
blessing,  and  then  quietly  showing  him 
the  writ.  This  is  one  of  the  many  anec- 
dotes told  by  Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  admira- 
ble TJfe.  of  I'hther  MatJifw^  who,  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority,  at  a  large 
party,  attempted  to  make  a  convert  of 
Lord  Brougham,  who  resisted,  good  hu- 
moredly  but  resolutely,  the  efforts  of  his 
dangerous  neighbor.  "  I  drink  very  lit- 
tle wine,"  said  Lord  Brougham ;  "  only 
half  a  glass  at  luncheon,  and  two  half 
glasses  at  dinner ;  and  though  my  medi- 
cal adviser  told  me  I  should  increase  the 
quantity,  I  refused  to  do  so."  "  They 
are  wrong,  my  lord,  for  advising  you  to 
increase  the  quantity,  and  you  are  wrong 
in  taking  the  small  quantity  you  do ;  but 
I  have  my  hopes  of  you."  And  so,  af- 
ter a  i)leasant  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  lord,  Father  Mathew  invest- 
ed his  lordi^iip  with  the  silver  medal 
and  ribbon,  the  insignia  and  collar  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  "  Then  I  will 
keep  it,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  and 
take  it  to  the  House,  where  I  shall  be 

sure   to  meet    the  old   Lord ,  the 

worse  of  liquor,  and  I  will  put  it  on 
him."  Lord  Brougham  was  as  good  as 
liis  word  ;  for,  on  meeting  the  veteran 

peer,  he   said  :    "  Lord ,  I    have  a 

present  from  Father  Mathew  for  you," 
and  passed  the  ribbon  quietly  over  his 
neck.     "Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 

J>roughani,   by 1  will  keep   sober 

for  tills  day,"  said  his  lordship,  who 
kept  his  word,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  his  friends. 

One  of  the  most  eccentric  emblems 
set  up  in  our  time  was  the  wood-cut  of  a 
gridiron,  which  for  many  years  headed 
the  Political  JReglster  of  William  Cob- 
l)ett,  as  a  sign  of  the  political  martyr- 
dom which  he  avowed  he  was  prepared 
to  undergo,  upon  certain  conditions. 
He  often  threatened  to  set  up  an  iron 
gridiron  over  his  publishing  office  in 
Bolt-court  and  Fleet-street,  but  did  not 
carry  his  threat  into  execution.  The 
gridiron  will  be  recollected  as  one  of  the 
emblems  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  we  see  it 
as  a  large  gilt  vane  of  one  of  the  city 
churches  dedicated  to  the  saint.    As  he 


was  broiled  on  a  gridiron  for  refusing  to 
give  up  the  treasures  of  the  church  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  so  Cobbett  vowed 
that  he   would  consent   to  be  broiled 
upon  a  gridiron,  in  his  Register^  dated 
Long  Island,  on  the  24th  of  Sept<!mber, 
1819,  wherein  he  wrote  the  well-known 
prophecy  on  Peel's  Cash  Payment  bill 
of  that  year,  as  follows :  "  I,  William 
Cobbett,  assert  that  to  carry  their  bill 
into  effect  is  impossible ;  and  I  say  that, 
if  this  bill  be  carried  into  full  effect*  I 
will  give  Castlereagh  leave  to  lay  rae 
on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  me  alive,  while 
Sidmouth  may  stir  the  coals,  and  Can- 
ning stand  by  and  laugh  at  my  groans." 
On   the  hoisting   of  the   gridiron  in 
triumph,   he   wrote  and   published  the 
fulfilment   of  his  prophecy  by  the  fol- 
lowing   statement:      "PeeFs    bill,   to- 
gether with  the  law  about  small  notes, 
which  last  were  in  force  when  Peel's 
bill  was  passed — these   laws,  all  taken 
together,  if  they  had  gone  into  effect, 
would  have  put  an  end  to  all  small  notes 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1823;  but  to 
precede  this  blowing-up  of  the  whole  of 
the  funding  system,  an  act  was  passed, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1822,  to  prevent 
these  laws,  and  especially  that  part  of 
Peel's  bill  which  put  an   end  to  small 
Bank  of  England  notes,  from  going  into 
full  effect;  thus  the  system  received  a 
respite,   but  thus  did   the    Parliament 
fulfil  the  above  prophecy  of  September, 
1819." 

A  large  sign  gridiron  was  actually 
made  for  Mr.  Cobbett.  It  was  of  dimen- 
sions sufficient  for  him  to  have  lain  there- 
on (he  was  six  feet  high) ;  the  imple- 
ment was  gilt,  and  w^e  remember  to  have 
seen  it  displayed  in  the  office  window  in 
Fleet-street;  but  it  was  never  hoisted 
outside  the  office.  It  was  long  to  be 
seen  on  the  gable  end  of  a  bnildiDg 
next  Mr.  Cobbett's  house  at  Kensington. 
Cobbett  possessed  extraordinary  native 
vigor  of  mind ;  but  every  portion  of 
his  history  is  marked  by  strange  blnn- 
ders.  Shakespeare,  the  British  Musenm, 
antiquity,  posterity,  America,  France, 
Germany,  are,  one  and  all,  either  wholly 
!  indifferent  to  him,  or  the  objects  of  his 
bitter  contempt.  He  absurdly  desig- 
nated the  British  Museum  a  ^'  bundle  of 
dead  insects."  When  ho  had  a  subject 
that  suited  him,  he  is  said  to  have  ban- 
died it  not  as  an  accomplished  writeri 
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world ;  bat  the  romances  of  Madeleine 
Scud^y  had  corrupted  her,  as  well  as 
many  others,  who  were  led  to  deem 
marriage  to  be  an  abdication  of  the 
"  rights  of  woman."  The  theme  is  not 
so  new  as  some  people  deem  it  to  be. 
Her  first  lover,  the  financier  Porticelli, 
had  loaded  her  with  presents.  Cinq- 
Mars  was  so  enamoured  that  he  wish- 
ed to  marry  her,  and  that  when  La 
Fert^,  Sennectdre,  Miossens,  Chatillon, 
and  Brissac  were  sighing  at  her  feet. 
Marion,  however,  would  neither  marry 
the  king's  favorite  nor  any  one  else.  Yet 
it  is  recorded  of  her  that  she  was  atten- 
tive to  her  religious  duties,  and  assiduous 
in  her  attendance  at  the  ^^  Minimes,"  now 
a  barrack  of  gendarmerie. 

It  was  otherwise  with  Ninon  de  Len- 
clos ;  she  had,  it  is  said,  been  educated 
in  the  principles  of  Epicurean  philosophy 
by  M.  de  Lenclos.  There  was  a  school 
at  that  epoch,  among  whom  were  Gas- 
sendi,  the  master  of  Moli^re,  Peiresc, 
and  others,  who  openly  professed  a 
spirit  of  skepticism  and  the  paramount 
law  of  pleasure ;  and  M.  de  Lenclos  was 
one  of  its  members.  Hence  it  was  that 
Ninon  de  Lenclos  knew  no  moral  re- 
straints. The  first  object  of  her  affec- 
tions is  said  to  have  been  Andelot  (after- 
wards Cahtillon) ;  but  it  was  the  mere 
caprice  of  a  moment,  and  she  soon 
exchanged  him  for  another.  Before  she 
had  attained  her  nineteenth  year  (she  was 
born  in  1616)  she  had  had  Saint  £sti- 
enne  and  M.  de  Ronvrai  for  lovers ;  and 
M.  de  Coulon,  a  rich  parliamentary 
counsellor,  allowed  her  five  hundred 
livres  a  month.  ' 

At  this  first  epoch  of  her  life  Ninon 
is  said  to  have  most  favored  wealthy 
suitors,  and  she  took  with  open  hand 
from  Rambouillet,  Porticelli,  and  others 
of  their  stamp.  Her  salon  was  hung 
with  yellow  Damascus  silk,  and  furnished 
with  costly  elegance.     She  received  in  it 

{>rinoes,  gentlemen,  financiers,  counsel- 
ors, and  authors,  but  few  of  her  own 
sex ;  and  yet  her  salon  had  not  at  that 
epoch  acquired  the  importance  which  it 
did  during  the  stirring  epoch  of  the 
Fronde,  when  the  Marais  became  one  of 
the  centres  of  conspiracy,  and  Ninon  de 
Lenclos's  salon  its  heart. 

Ninon's  bosom  friends  were  Madame 
Qoudran,  nee  Bigot  d'  H^donville,  held 
in  high  esteem  at  the  Place  Royale,  and 
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Mademoiselle  Paulet,  who,  though  from 
Languedoc,  had  golden  hair  and  a  brill- 
iantly fair  complexion,  to  which  were 
added  all  the  life  and  animation  of  the 
south.  This  fair  lady  had  a  M.  de  Guise, 
one  of  the  great  leaguing  race,  as  a  lover 
upon  starting  in  life,  and  could  not  for- 
get him.  The  counsellor  of  the  pre- 
cieuses  was  a  Madam  Pilon,  the  wealthy 
wife  of  a  procureur  au  chatelet,  but  her 
advice  was  not  always  abided  by.  "  Do 
what  you  have  a  mind,"  she  used  to  say, 
"  but  never  commit  yourselves  on  paper." 
Such  advice  was  lost  upon  persons  like 
Madame  de  Rohan,  who,  replete  with 
wit  and  repartee,  never  let  a  sonnet  to 
her  charms  go  by  unanswered.  Madame 
de  Rohan,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Madeleine  de  Scud6ry,  had 
abandoned  the  splendid  hotel  of  the 
Guiches,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  dwell- 
ing with  the  precieuses  on  "  la  Place," 
as  the  Place  Royale  was  often  spoken  of 
for  brevity  sake,  and  to  stroll  with  them 
in  the  afternoon  under  the  shade  of  its 
old  elm  trees ;  whence  came   the  old 

groverb,  "  Attendez-moi  sous  I'orrae." 
[adeleiue  de  Scud6ry  was  also  of 
meridional  descent,  being  from  Apt  in 
Provence,  and  she  ruled  as  queen  by 
her  abilities,  which,  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  the  day  in  her  Carte  du  Tendre^ 
became  the  model  for  the  writings  of 
Bussy-Rabutin,  Hamilton,  D'Artagnan, 
and  the  Hudibrastic  Scarron,  the  wits  of 
"  la  Place,"  at  a  time  when  the  court  so- 
journed at  Saint  Germain. 

How  it  happened  that  Louis  XHL, 
wedded  to  the  fair  Anne  of  Austria, 
surrounded  by  the  brilliant  ^^  dames 
d'honneur"  whom  Mary  of  Medicis 
attached  from  policy  to  her  person, 
himself  passionately  addicted  to  field- 
sports,  should  have  found  his  way  to  the 
Marais,  we  are  not  told ;  but  certain  it 
is  that,  between  1630  and  1635,  the 
king  became  deeply  enamoured  of  a 
noble  lady  of  that  quarter,  Louise  Metier 
de  la  Fayette,  of  the  old  Auvergnat 
family  of  that  name.  A  clew  may  be 
discerned  to  the  incident  in  Cinq-Mars 
superseding  as  favorite  to  the  monarch 
Barradas,  whom  Louis  had  discarded  as 
a  creature  of  Richelieu's  (and  the  cardi- 
nal took  upon  himself  always  either  to 
supply  the  favorites,  male  or  female,  of 
the  monarch,  or  to  bribe  and  corrupt 
them  to  his  purposes) .  Now,  Cinq-Mars 
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passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  society 
of  the  Place  Royale,  and  he  may  have 
excited  the  king's  curiosity  by  the  his- 
tory of  its  amours  and  its  intrigues.  M. 
le  Grand,  however,  as  ho  was  called,  was 
at  first  also  a  creature  of  the  all-powerful 
minister.  Tallemant  des  Reaux  has 
treated  the  character  of  Cinq-Mars  ig- 
nobly, as  he  has  indeed  that  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIII.,  his  gentlemen,  his  Mous- 
quetaires,  and  the  ladies  of  honor  of  the 
queen.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
some  writers  have  adopted  his  abomi- 
nable stories  as  historical  truths.  There 
could  not,  M.  Capefigue  assures  us,  be 
greater  or  more  detestable  perversions 
of  truth  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  his 
pages.  Alfred  de  Vigne  has,  however, 
more  than  vindicated  the  character  of 
Cinq-Mars  in  our  own  times.  He  has, 
indeed,  made  a  faultless  hero  of  the 
youthful  favorite.  Cinq -Mars,  was, 
however,  admittedly  protected  at  the 
outset  by  the  cardinal,  and  placed  by 
him  in  antagonism  to  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fayette.  The  intrigue  succeeded. 
The  cooperation  of  M.  Vincent  (after- 
wards Saint  Vincent  de  Paul)  was  ob- 
tained, and  at  twenty-five  years  of  age 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  withdrew 
from  a  king's  love  to  take  the  veil  in 
the  convent  of  Sainte  Marie  Saint  An- 
toine. 

What  were  the  people  doing,  it  may 
bo  asked,  while  Mary  of  Medicis  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  with  their  bevies  of 
fair  ones,  kept  court  at  Saint  Germain, 
and  the  pricieiisea  held  sway  over  poets 
and  orators,  Mousquetaries  and  chevaux 
legers,  in  the  Marais  ?  They  used  to 
meet  at  the  clock -tower,  called  the 
Samaritaine,  near  the  Pont  Xeuf,  to 
listen  to  the  buffoons  Tabarin  and 
Mondes,  who  recited  ballads  and  epi- 
grams bk  propos  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Court  and  the  "  Place,"  and  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  certain  personages,  known  as 
Baron  Gratelard  and  Captain  Rodo- 
mont ;  while,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  the  Italian  troop  of  the  Eclose 
displayed  their  arlequin  and  colombine, 
novelties,  at  that  epoch,  to  a  public 
always  imitative  of  its  leaders,  and 
given  up,  like  them,  to  dreamy  fantastic 
notions,  which  could  only  be  enlivened 
by  the  extreme  of  burlesque  and  gro- 
tesque. This  was  also  the  epoch  of  the 
bully,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  who  was  so 


ugly  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  langh 
at  him,  yet  to  laugh  was  followed  by  an 
inevitable  challenge.  He  was  called  ^  le 
diable  des  Mousquetaires,"  and  was  at 
the  same  time  a  creature  of  the  cardi- 
nal's. 

But  Richelieu  was  growing  old  and 
infirm,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  rebelled  against  his  capricious  ty- 
ranny. The  literary  Aspasias  of  the 
Place  Royale  had  ever  been  opposed  to 
the  man  who  had  persecuted  the  only 
one  of  their  set  who  had  become  a  maid 
of  honor  and  a  prot6g6e  of  the  king's — 
Mademoiselle  dela  Fayette.  The  whole 
body  of  the  parliament  were  also  op* 
posed  to  the  cardinal's'policy.  Many 
bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  his  person 
from  private  grievances.  Such  esped- 
ally  were  M.  de  Thou  and  Cinq-Mars, 
who  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Spain,  for 
which  they  suffered  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law. 

The  public  execution  of  the  gallant, 
handsome,  and  brave,  but  misled  young 
gentleman,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Place  Royale.  Cinq -Mars  had  been 
chief  favorite  with  Marion  Delorme,  who 
shared  the  sceptre  of  the  Marais  with 
Ninon  de  Lenclos,  just  as  much  as  Louis 
XIII.  did  that  of  St.  Germain  with 
Richelieu.  For  a  time,  all  tongues 
were  silenced,  and  none  dared  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  writing ;  but  a  great 
change  supervened  upon  the  death  of  the 
infiexible  minister.  The  exiled  of  the 
})6tels  of  the  Rues  Saint  Antoine,  da 
Beau  -  Treillis,  de  Saint  Paul,  and  de 
Lesdigui^re  —  Gaston  d'Orleans,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Marshals  de 
Bassompi^re  and  de  Vitry,  and  Count 
de  Cramail,  all  struck  down  by  Riche- 
lieu— reappeared  in  their  favorite  haunts, 
The  veteran  Bassompiere  became  the 
hero,  and  Saint  Evremont  the  literary 
trumpet,  of  the  opposition  under  Mazarin. 
Still  greater  license  in  words  and  in 
manners  was  manifested  at  the  death  of 
Louis  Xni.,  under  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria.  The  regency  was  an  epodi 
of  triumph  for  Marion  Delorme  and 
Ninon  de  Lenclos — the  two  Late  of  the 
Place  Royale,  as  the  classic  Saint  Evre- 
mont called  them.  Marion  had  attained 
her  thirtieth  year  at  the  time  of  the  exe* 
cution  of  Clinq-Mars,  but  she  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  all  her  charms ;  and 
although  avaricious  by  nature,  she  lived 
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in  great  luxury.  Ninon  de  Lenclos  is 
said  to  have  been  even  still  more  acquisi- 
tive. Besides  the  regular  subsidies 
which  she  received  from  the  counsellor 
Coulon  and  the  financier  Rambouillet, 
she  is  said  to  have  drawn  bills  of  ex- 
change upon  her  lovers  with  the  rapaci- 
ty of  a  Jewess.  Like  Marion,  Ninon 
played  on  the  lute  and  danced  to  her 
own  accompaniments.  The  lute  and  the 
th6orbe  were  the  instruments  most  in 
vogue  before  Lully  introduced  the  violin. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos 
in  the  collection  of  en^avings  at  the 
Imperial  Library,  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented seated  at  an  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  piano ;  it  is  not  an  organ,  for 
it  has  no  pipes,  yet  it  has  three  rows  of 
keys,  one  above  the  other,  which  per- 
mitted a  certain  development  in  the 
octaves  and  gamuts. 

The  importance  of  the  Place  Royale 
began,  however,  at  this  epoch  to  be 
affected  by  the  rising  influence  of  the 
two  H6tels  Rambouillet,  which  must 
not  be  confounded.  One  was,  as  before 
observed,  at  Reuilly ;  the  other  (formerly 
the  HoteKPisani)  was  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Tuileries,  where  are  now  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre.  The  first,  inhabited  by 
rich  financiers,  attracted  those  men  of 
the  world  who  are  always  ready  to  pay 
their  court  where  double  louis  and 
golderi  pistoles  most  abound.  The  family 
of  Rambouillet,  which  inhabited  the 
Hotel  Pisani,  was  of  quite  a  different 
order.  The  head  of  the  house,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rambouillet,  was  of  the  family  of 
Argennes,  and  his  wife,  sprung  from  the 
Pisanis  of  Florence,  was  one  of  the  most 
favored  and  best  informed  of  Mary  de 
Medicis's  maids  of  honor.  She  had 
learned  Latin  in  order  to  read  Virgil, 
and  Spanish  in  order  to  recite  Castilian 
poems  to  Anne  of  Austria.  The  mar- 
quise drew  well,  had  exquisite  taste  in 
house  and  theatrical  decorations,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  which  was  chiefly 
addicted  to  mythological  representations; 
and  she  was  aided  m  these  poetico-dra- 
raatic  pursuits  by  Conrad, Voiture,  Patru, 
Bois  Robers,  and  Maugras.  Her  daugh- 
ter Julie,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Mon- 
tensier,  was  a  person  of  infinite  charms, 
both  of  mind  and  person.  It  was  for 
her  that  was  composed  the  famous  gar- 
land of  animatea  flowers,  the  ms.  of 
which,  by  Jassy,  is  said  to  have  sold  for 


14,510  francs.*  The  beautiful  Made- 
moiselle Paulet,  before  alluded  to,  was 
another  of  the  animated  flowers  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet.  All  these  fair  ladies 
and  gallant  gentlemen  passed  their  time 
in  playing  mythological  ballets.  The 
passion  was  so  great  for  such,  that,  dis- 
daining the  realities  of  life,  the  name 
of  heathen  goddesses  were  assumed  by 
living  persons.  Thus,  fbr  example,  the 
marquise  was  known  as  "  Arthemise,'* 
and  the  fair  Paulet,  of  whom  it  was 
written, 

**  Qui  fit  la  musique  de  ce  ballet  ? 
Ce  fut  U  petite  Paulet," 

was  "Arth6nise"  (Artemis  and  Artemisia 
are  known  to  us,  but  not  the  latter 
name ) ;  and  she  was  also  called  the 
"Lioness,"  on  account  of  her  hair  of 
golden  yellow.  It  was  in  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  that  a  thousand  new  ex- 
pressions became  adopted  and  familiar-> 
ized,  polishing  off  and  refining  what  had 
taken  root  in  the  Place  Royale,  and  the 
two  ^gether  had  much  positive  influence 
in  mOTifying  the  French  language.  They 
were  the  school  in  which  Madame  do 
Sevigne,  Bussy-Rabutin,  and  Saint  £v- 
remont  were  formed,  and  from  which 
emanated  at  a  later  period  Hamilton 
and  Voltaire. 

The  former  literary  importance  of  the 
Place  Royale  was  thus  in  its  turn  effaced 
by  that  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  and 
the  wits  who  once  peopled  the  groves  of 
the  Marais  emigrated  to  the  "Place," 
which  became  known,  from  the  chival- 
rous festivals  held  there  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  "  Carrou- 
sel." But  the  Place  Royale  suddenly 
assumed  a  new  importance  under  the 
Fronde.  Almost  all  the  parliamentary 
men  dwelt  in  the  Marais.  They  met 
every  evening  on  the  *' Place,"  and  it 
was  from  thence  that  the  "Mazarinades," 
which  constitute  of  themselves  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  volumes  in  quarto  at  the 
Imperial  Library,  emanated,  to  be  after- 
wards chanted  on  the  Point  Neuf.  The 
first  meetings  of  the  Frondeurs  were 
held  in  this  quarter.  The  measures  dic- 
tated to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  insure 
the  success  of  popular  insurrection  also 
had  their  origin  on  the  Place  Royale, 


*  La  Guirlande  do  Julie,  pour  Mademoiselle  de 
Rambouillet,  Julie  d'Angenues. 
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and  it  was  there  that  arms  were  first  re- 
sorted to,  when  the  President  Broussel 
was  transferred  to  the  Bastille  by  order 
of  Anne  of  Austria.  Master  Scarron 
gave  the  signal  for  the  festival  which  led 
to  the  barricades  of  the  Rue  Saint  An- 
toine  and  to  the  capture  of  the  Arsenal 
and  the  Bastille — events  which  were  at 
that  epoch  celebrated  by  illuminations, 
dances,  and  other  extravagances,  on  the 
"  Place." 

The  massing  of  royal  troops  around 
the  Marais  and  the  Faubourg  Saint  An* 
toine  terrified  the  monks  and  nuns  only. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  fled  to 
Chaillot,  where  she  founded  a  convent ; 
but  the  democratic  "  White  Mantles  " 
still  held  by  the  Place  Royale  and  the 
Hotel  de  Guise.  When  Anne  of  Austria 
fled  from  the  cardinal's  palace  to  Saint 
Germain,  the  Place  Royale  became  one 
of  the  seats  of  popular  government ;  tiie 
municipal  action  remained  with  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  but  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
movement  was  in  the  Marais.  As  usual, 
however,  in  all  such  cases,  there^were 
two  parties  there,  one  of  them  fr^ored 
by  the  *'  grando  Mademoiselle ; "  and 
Madame  de  Longueville  would  admit  of 
no  temporizing  with  the  court,  queen,  or 
cardinal.  It  was  they  who  put  into  the 
young  king's  mouth  the  words — 

**  Maman  est  Mazarine, 
Et  je  suis  Mazarin/' 

Others  were  more  moderate  in  their 
views,  and  were  open  to  arrangements 
which  should  not  compromise  the  people. 
Marion  Delormo  and  Ninon  de  Lenclos 
sided  with  this  latter  party  ;  the  turmoil 
of  sedition  was  unfavorable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure,  and  their  finances  suf- 
fered from  the  demands  of  an  armed  re- 
volt. Nay,  Capefigue  insinuates  that 
Ninon  was  so  far  reduced  in  circum- 
stances that  she  was  induced  to  give  up 
her  blue  chamber  to  Mere,  that  he  might 
meet  there  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne, 
afterwards  Madame  Scarron,  and  then 
Marchioness  of  Maintenon.  Tliis  is  a 
disagreeable  bit  of  scandal  to  repeat, 
and  respect  for  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
literary  distinction  would  have  led  us  to 
pass  it  over ;  but  the  memory  of  the  re- 
vocation of  the  £dict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
contempt  we  feel  for  the  courtesan 
turned  bigot  in  her  old  days,  forbid  our 
doing  so.    Besides,  there  were  many 


others  as  brilliant  aind  as  gifted  as  she  in 
these  peculiar  times,  whose  oharactera 
none  have  attempted  to  rehabilitate,  as 
has  been  done  with  Madame  de  Main* 
tenon  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  Ninon  de 
Lenclos  was  tolerated  by  Louis  XIV^ 
solely  on  account  of  the  secrets  which 
she  held  concerning  his  most  ^^  austere 
and  pious  "  mistress. 

The  poet  Scarron  belonged  to  the  ex- 
treme party,  and  he  declaimed  in  Hudi- 
brastic  verse  to  the  Frondeurs  against 
all  conciliation : 

"  C*e8t  mauvais  presage  pour  vous 
Qu'unc  Fronde  n^est  qu'une  corde," 

is  an  amusing  play  after  the  word 
*'  sling  "  and  ''  slingers  "  attached  to 
the  party.  So  also  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery,  u  true  hero- worshipper,  and 
whose  particular  hero  at  that  epoch  was 
the  Prince  of  Condo,  whom  she  com- 
pared to  Cyrus  and  to  Alexander  the 
Great!  There  was  actually  only  one 
publicist  at  the  tim^  who  had  the  coor- 
age  to  defend  the  Cardinal.  This  wae 
Kenaudot,  founder  of  a  broadsheet, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Gazette 
de  I^ance^  in  which  he  launched  forth 
cutting  epigrams  against  the  Place  Roy- 
ale and  its  insurgents,  male  and  female. 
They  were  truly  fair  game  for  the  sa- 
tirist, and  even  Scarron  himself,  when 
Mazarin  was  exiled,  was  base  enough  to 
solicit  subsidies  from  the  Queen.  *'In 
times  of  revolution,"  Capefigue  j astir 
remarks,  ^'  we  must  not  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  incorruptibility  of  those 
who  talk  loudest ;  their  shrieking  voices 
often  only  claim  a  contribution,  and  they 
go  with  a  pamphlet  in  hand,  like  the 
Spanish  beggars  who  solicit  charity  with 
a  pointed  musket." 

The  Place  Royale,  so  vindictive  in  its 
opposition  to  Mazarin,  was  struck  down 
on  his  restoration  to  power.  The  Fronde 
was  vanquished,  the  Mousquetaires  die* 
persed,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Manus 
for  ever  stilled.  The  quarter  became 
henceforward,  not  only  no  longer  the 
fashion,  but  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the 
history  of  public  msnrrections.  The 
court  and  all  Paris  were  occnpied  with 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIY.  with  the 
Infanta  of  Spain.  The  leaguers  were  old 
men ;  the  Frondeurs  were  shelved.  Ma- 
rion Delorme  was  defunct  (she  died  in 
1650,  thirty-nine  years  of  age),  and  Ni* 
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non  was  on  the  other  side  of  forty.  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudery  was  laughed  at ; 
Saint  Evreraont  was  in  exile ;  Bassom- 
pidre  in  disgrace ;  Scarron  was  exhausted 
and  dying.  Mazarin  was  creating  the 
new  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and  the 
Place  Royale  was  superseded  by  the 
Carrousel  tor  public  entertainments  and 
tournaments—the  most  brilliant  of  which 
was  given  in  honor  of  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Valliere. 

The  literature  which  emanated  from 
the  Place  Royale  had  always  been  dem- 
ocratic in  its  tendency.  Some  of  the 
best  of  Courcilles's  tragedies  had  been 
written,  and  even  played,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde.  The  writings 
of  Scudery,  La  Fontaine,  Saint  Evre- 
mont,  Bussy  -  Rabutin,  Rochefoucauld, 
Sevign6,  all  betray  the  same  regrets  for 
the  past  and  for  the  bright  times  of  the 
Place  Royale.  So  long  as  Fouquet  re- 
mained in  power,  the  precieuses  were 
never  wanting  in  a  friend.  Ninon  is, 
indeed,  said  to  have  favored  the  atten- 
tions of  the  luxurious  superintendent 
towards  Mademoiselle  de  ia  Yalli^re,  as 
she  had  done  those  of  Mer6  towards 
Madame  Scarron.  "Jamais  surinten- 
dant  n'a  trouvo  de  cruelles,"  wrote  Boi- 
leau  at  a  later  epoch,  to  irritate  Louis 
XIV.  against  Fouquet,  the  then  perse- 
cuted captive. 

But  to  this -free  and  sparkling  litera- 
ture a  new  school  succeeded,  under  the 
ascendancy  of  the  "  Grand  Monarque." 
Moliore  led  the  way  by  his  satires  against 
"  Les  Precieuses  ridicules  "  of  the  Place 
Royale  and  the  Hotel  Rambouillet. 
Boileau  followed  suit  in  servile  adulation. 
JO'* Art  Poetique  is  a  satire  against  the 
literature  of  the  Fronde  and  the  wits  of 
the  Place  Royale.  It  is  the  same  with 
Racine  ;  from  his  Agamemnon  to  his 
AssueruSy  it  is  always  Louis  XIV.  "  Es- 
ther "  was  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  Place  Royale  had  become  as  an 
unknown  territory  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  yet  a  certain  prestige  always 
attached  itself  to  the  beauty  and  talents 
of  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  She  was  not  re- 
ceived at  Versailles,  and  yet  she  was  not 
in  disgrace ;  for  in  her  latter  days  she 
had  a  powerful  protectress  at  court  in 
the  person  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
who  feared  her  more  than  she  loved  her, 
and  wished  to  see  her  pass  away  in 
tranquillity,  absorbed  in  her  absurd  pre- 


tensions to  youth  and  the  practices  of  an 
Epicurean  philosophy. 

Ninon  de  Lenclos  had  as  a  friend  in 
her  old  age  the  poet  Chapelle,  the  friend 
of  Bachaumont,  and  he  persevered  in 
inditing  sonnets  and  verses  in  praise  of 
her  undying  charms  and  graces.  Ninon 
herself  wrote  verses  worthy  of  the  society 
of  which  she  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
Her  repartees  were  admirable  for  point, 
and  have  been  often  quoted.  But,  as 
she  grew  old,  epigrams  did  not  spare 
her: 

"  II  ne  faut  pas  qu'on  s^e tonne 

Si  Souvent  elle  raisonne 

Be  la  sublime  vertu 

Dont  Platon  fut  revetu ; 

Car,  a  bien  compter  son  age, 

Elle  peut  avoir  v6cu 

Avec  ce  grand  personnage." 

She  wrote  to  Saint  Evremont  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  that  he  would  find  her  as  fair 
as  in  her  best  days.  The  poet  replied, 
"When  two  lovers  have  known  one 
another,  both  being  young  and  hand- 
some, they  must  not  meet  again  when 
old  and  worn  out,  if  they  wish  to  pre- 
serve pleasant  illusions."  The  Fronde 
died  out  finally  in  the  person  of  "  deux 
vielles  filles  amoureuses,"  Ninon  de 
Lenclos  and  la  grand  Mademoiselle — the 
latter  having  taken  for  consort  the  rakish 
Due  de  Lauzun.  Marion  Delorme  died 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  charms ;  but  a 
superannuated  courtesan,  however  rich 
in  intellectual  gifts,  is  always  ridiculous, 
and  often  hideous,  inevitably  reminding 
one  of  those  aged  creatures  that  Giotto 
has  depicted  at  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  serpents 
which  bite  the  fiesh  that  has  sinned. 

It  is,  however,  still  a  pleasant  thing  to 
wander  on  a  quiet  evening  from  the  now 
frequented  parts  of  Paris,  and  stroll  pen- 
sively through  the  streets  and  "  Place  " 
of  the  Marais.  They  are  peopled  to  the 
imagination  with  the  shades  of  the  past 
—  Mousquetaires  and  chevaux  lagers, 
white  and  black  mantles  —  Frondeurs, 
libellists,  duellists,  and  financiers  silently 
parading  their  arcades  ;  Scarron,  Main- 
tenon, Scudery,  and  S6vign6  holding 
seances  with  the  wit  and  talent  of  the 
day ;  crowds  of  gentlemen  dancing  at- 
tendance at  the  portals  of  Ninon  de  Len- 
clos, and  Cinq-Mars  cantering  to  a  ren- 
dezvous with  Marion  Delorme.  Such 
a  pilgrimage  has  more  in  it  than  an  even- 
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ing  spent  in  what  was,  until  recently,  tbe 
Palais  Royal,  even  with  its  Bouvenira  of 
the  "  petitB  Boupers"  of  the  Ilegency. 


OsE  is  almost  weary  of  the  )>raiHe  lav- 
ifllieil  on  the  volujituDua  beauty  of  the 
Bay  of  Xaples.  Artist  and  poet,  his- 
torian and  novelist,  have  exhausted 
their  power  of  expression  in  depicting 
its  loveliness.  That  city  of  enchant- 
ment, the  palaces  and  fortresses  of 
which,  intersected  with  vineyards  and 
orange  groves,  emulate  in  fantastic  ont- 
line  its  magical  backgronnd  of  rich  foli- 
age and  hoary  crag,  is  ever  haunted  by 
tho  mighty  presence  of  the  flaming 
mountain,  and  mirrored  in  the  ^ca  of 
glass,  which,  like  a,  sapphire  set  in 
frosted  silver,  gleams  with  always 
changing  radiance  and  redoubled  beau- 
ty, as  the  pageant  of  an  Italian  sky 
passes  over  aJl. 

The  dreariest  chronicler,  as  he  toneli- 
es  this  enchanted  shore,  pauses  for  a 
moment  to  dilate  upon  its  charms.  The 
most  stibjeotivo  and  abstractive  sage 
kindles  with  enthusiasm  as  he  passes 
under  the  «hadows  of  Canri  and  Ischin, 
or  climbs  the  fort  of  Hi.  LImo.  Kever- 
theless,  we  mnst  confess  that  neither 
the  Mnseo  Borbonico,  nor  the  boister- 
ous life  of  the  Chiaja,  nor  the  grim  soli- 
tndcs  of  Pompeii,  not'  the  fierce  strug- 
gk'S  of  loyalty  and  liberty,  have  availed 
to  confer  such  deep  interest  upon  the 
scene,  as  that  which  the  author  of  the 
above-mentioned  work  has  excited  by 
unveiling  to  our  view  in  these  modest 
and  scholarly  pages,  the  lite,  the  sanc- 
tity, tho  Platonic  love,  the  magnetic  at- 
tractions of  the  mighty  electric  symjw- 
ihiea  with  truth  and  goodness,  which 
arc  suggested  by  the  name  and  life  work 
of  Juan  de  Valdcs.  That  Naples,  dur- 
ing the  I'ontificate  of  Adrian  and  Clem- 
ent, should,  under  tho  very  nose  of  the 
Inquisition,  have  been  the  abode  and 


•Lift  am!  \VriH«^.>,fJ«andc  Val.l;»,flpamfh 
lirfonurrin  Ihf  Sixtftnih  Cmiury.  liv  Hksjamm 
li.'\VihfKN:  nitli  a  tninsUtion  from  Die  Italian  (if 
liiti  ■'  Iltmilri-tl  and  Tvu  ConaidcratinnH."  By 
JuuN  T.  Ueit&      Luuduu  ;    UvmBrd  .Quarritcb. 
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quiet  home  of  a  spirit  like  his ;  that  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  those  days  of  fierce 
persecution  and  close  conSict  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  and  the  energies  of 
emancipated  thought,  in  the  travail  of 
its  own  vigorous  reiiotion  should  have 
veritably  failed  to  trample  into  dust  the 
daring  mdcpendent  thinker,  whose  life 
is  portrayed,  and  some  of  whose  writ- 
ings are  translated  in  this  sumptuooa 
volume,  is  as  great  a  marvel  as  is  the 
continued  cicistcnce  under  the  shadow 
of  the  half-cooled  lava  stream  of  Vesu- 
vius of  those  cynosures  of  paradisaical 
loveliness  which  nestle  contentedly  amid 
their  olive  groves  and  oranges.  Yet  so 
it  was,  and  we  feel  under  a  heavy  debt 
of  obligation  to  Mr.  Wiflen  for  the  re- 
search and  care  which  have  made  us  fa- 
miliar will]  tho  roan,  whose  words  of 
life  were  the  joy  of  sainted  Herbert  and 
quaint  Walton,  and  which  escitod  un- 
bounded admiration,  not  only  in  the 
breast  of  the  gifted  lady  whose  religious 
history  was  intertwined  with  his  own, 
but  in  the  calm  and  imperial  intellect  of 
the  great  Erasmus.  Although  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  De  Valdea  has  Deen  tram- 
luted  into  many  modern  languages,  yet 
our  ecclesiastical  historians  and  biograph- 
ical dictionaries  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
either  silent  or  erroneous  in  their  estimate 
of  his  influence.  Kven  Ranke  devotea 
only  a  hesitating  page  to  the  subject, 
and  Bayle  retails  an  un^ustained  charge 
ag^nst  his  doctrine.  Mr.  Wiflen,  with 
commendable  zeal,  has  accumulated 
every  scrap  of  accessible  information  on 
tho  subject,  and  his  sketch  of  Juan  de 
Valdes,  and  of  his  twin  brother  Alfonso, 
becomes  an  interesting  monogniph  oa 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  on* 
rious  resemblance  of  the  two  brothers 
in  feature,  intellect,  and  spirit,  not  onlj 
led  their  contcmporarica  to  confound 
them  with  each  other,  but  justifies  their 
modern  biographer  in  interweaving  co- 
])ious  extracts  from  tho  letters  and  com- 
positions of  Allbnso  to  Erasmus  and 
others,  .it  the  ])eriod  when  he  was  Latin 
secretary  to  the  Emperor  during  the 
chancel  I  orsbi])  of  Mercurino  de  Gattin- 
ara.  These  letters  throw  interesting 
side  lights  upon  great  historical  person- 
agcH,  and  events  of  world  -  wide  imjrar- 
tance.  Thus,  tho  coronation  of  Charlei 
the  Fifth,  the  eficct  of  tho  Diet  of 
Worms  on  the  Court  of  the  Emperor, 
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and  the  efforts  made  for  conciliation  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  Melancthon  ; 
the  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  sack  of  Rome, 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Pope,  Clement 
VIII. ;    and    the    secret  machinations, 
licentiousness,  and  contentions  of   the 
Pontifical   Court,   all    start  into  vivid 
reality  in  the  correspondence  and  bro- 
chures of  the  young  secretary.      The 
dialogue,  in  which  Alfonso  de  Vald6s 
endeavors  to  justify,  on  religious  grounds, 
the  sack  of  Rome,  and  throws  the  entire 
blame  of  the  transactions  upon  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff,   for  vigorous  handling  of 
Roman  vices,  and  incisive  criticisms  of 
monkish  superstition,  is  worthy  of  Luther 
himself.    It  is  supposed  that  his  broth- 
er Juan  was,  to  a  large  extent,  reponsi- 
ble  for  the  authorship  of  the  dialogue, 
although  Alfonso,  as  Latin  secretary  to 
the  Emperor,  hoped  to  sustain  the  brunt 
of  ecclesiastical  indignation,  and  shield 
his  brother  with  the  aegis  of  imperial 
favor.     Although  elevated  to  this  im- 
portant position  by  a  group  of  Spanish 
patriots  and  ardent  reformers,  and  occu- 
pying it  with  great  distinction,  yet  the 
reputation  that  he  acquired  by  this  doc- 
ument made  the  Court  too  warm  for  his 
continued  occupancy  of  his  post,  and  at 
this  point  Alfonso  disappears  from  his- 
tory,  while  Juan,   no  longer  able    to 
avoid  the  emissaries  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition,  escaped  to  Italy,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  compara- 
tively undisturbed  retirement  at  Naples. 
Here,  though  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  he  gathered  around  him  a  group 
of   admiring    and   sympathetic    spirits, 
among  whom  we  may  name   the  cele- 
brated   Peter    Martyr  Vermilius,  who 
afterwards  exercised  so  much  influence 
on  the  English  Reformation,  to  whom 
his  high  cultivation,  saintly  character, 
biblical  erudition,  and  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life,  formed  the 
great  attraction.     We  presume  that  it 
was  because  his  instructions  were,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  in  the  main  confined  to 
this  select  company  that  they  were  suf- 
fered to  be  given  without  interruption. 
Destitute  of  the  polemical  spirit,  and 
occupied  chiefly  with  the  positive  results 
of  his  personal  study  of  God's  Word, 
they  were  adopted  to  undermine  rather 
than  to  bombard  the  intrenchments  of 
sacerdotalism ;  treating  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares  as  an  adequate  divine  informant, 


and  drawing  thence  with  reverent  pa- 
tience and  humility  the  living  waters  of 
truth,  they  were  fit  to  satisfy  a  rag- 
ing spiritual  thirst,  rather  than  to  pro- 
voke the  jealousy  of  ecclesiastics.  His 
thoughts,  like  the  rich  clusters  of  the 
Italian  vines,  were  pressed  into  the  con- 
secrated chalice  of  quiet  love,  unlike  the 
winged  seeds  of  Luther's  thought,  which 
were  borne  throughout  the  world  on  the 
angry  hurricane  of  national  strife,  and 
wherever  they  alighted  created  whole 
harvests  of  controversy. 

There  is  much  in  the  form  of  the  CX. 
Considerations^  which  reminds  the  read- 
er of  The  Theologia   Germanica^  and 
even  in  "  the  lovely  and  lofty  things  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Life,"  spoken  by  the 
German  mystic,  there  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  meditations  of  Juan 
de   Valdes.     Still  the  affinity  is,  in  our 
opinion,  more  apparent  than   real,  and 
they  stand  mutually  related  to  Luther 
rather  than  to  each  other.    The  one  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Reformed  doctrine, 
the  other  could  hardly  have  been  written 
until  that  doctrine  had  been  formulated. 
The  former  stands  on  its  personal  rela- 
tionship to  God,  facing  the  deep  abysses 
of  Being  with  the  might  of  a  self-abne- 
gation which  all  but  defies  the  soul,  and 
so  in  its  transcendental  metaphysics  is 
independent  of  priest,  of  sacrament,  of 
dogma,  and  of  Bible,  and  has  thus  be- 
come the  parent  of  Protestant  and  skep- 
tical   mysticism.      The    latter,  though 
interpreting  with  marvellous  fulness  the 
laws  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  never  appears 
independent  of  the  special  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  in 
the  objective  reality  of  the  sufferings, 
righteousness,  and  priestly  intercession 
of  the  Redeemer.    These     Consideror 
tions    cannot   be  read   as  an  ordinary 
treatise,  but  must  be  digested  one  by  one, 
with  intervals  of  prayer,  and  sacrifice, 
and  holy  living.     They  must  take  their 
place  with    The  Imitations  of  Christy 
The   Theologia    Germanica    and    Tlie 
Christian  Year ;  but  they  are  not  dis- 
figured by  either  the  asceticism  of  the 
first,  the  mysticism  of  the  second,  or  the 
sacramentarianism  of   the  third.     The 
man  of  the  world  will  soon  discover  that 
their   author  understands  his  position, 
and  does  not  guess  at  it  from  the  cloister, 
and  the  modern  student  of  Scripture  will 
find  that  the  spiritual  penetration  of  De 
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Vflld^B  has  anticipated  the  resalts  of  Iiis 
beat  exegesis.  It  particularly  intereati; 
HB  to  observe  that  De  Vald^'S  did  not 
shrinic  from  a  clear  enunciation  of  the 
penal  satisfaction  rendered  by  our  bles&eii 
Lord  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  that  lie 
lield,  at  the  same  time,  no  less  firmly,  the 
subjective,  moral,  and  experimental  as- 
pects of  the  Atonement  wrought  in  lis. 
It  is  imposeibie,  in  this  brief  notice,  to 
give  our  readers  any  fair  idea  of  tin' 
topics  of  these  Conaiderattons,  and  nl' 
the  quaint,  original,  spiritual  force  wiili 
which  ihcy  are  expounded.  The  trari-;- 
lation  by  Mr.  Belts  appears  to  us  mdsi 
admirable  and  effective.  He  has  con- 
trived to  give  a  delightful  archaicisni 
not  only  to  the  fac«  of  his  type,  but  U> 
the  fashion  of  his  English,  which  imparls 
to  it  much  of  the  flavor  of  an  original 
-work.  He  has  had  the  ndvanttgo  of 
twelve  editions  in  the  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languagGB,  to  aiil 
his  undertaking,  and  lie  appears  studious- 
ly to  have  followed  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Boehmer,  to  make  his  translation  "  a^ 
simple  in  mode  of  expression  as  it  is 
in  the  original,  unabbreviated  and  un- 
changed." We  think  wo  cannot  better 
recommend  this  partof  the  volume  tbrin 
by  quoting  from  n  letter  of  George  lit  r- 
bert,  on  returning  a  copy  of  it  to  lii^ 
friend,  Nicholas  Ferrar  (its  first  trausl.t- 
tor  into  English),  in  the  year  1037, 

"My  (leare  and  deserving  brother — Tciir 
ValdcssD  I  now  return  with  many  thank-;, 
and  some  notCK,  in  which,  perhaps,  you  nil! 
discover  some  care,  which  I  forbare  not  in  1  liu 
miilst  of  my  gricfcs,  first,  for  your  sake,  lu- 
caiiHC  I  would  do  nothing  negligently  whkh 
you  commit  unto  mee;  secondly,  for  the  nii- 
tbor'a  sake,  whom  I  conceive  to  hnve  been  a 
true  servant  of  God,  and  to  such  and  all  thni 
is  theirs  I  owe  diligence ;  thirdly,  for  the 
Church's  sake,  to  wLom,  by  printing  it,  1 
would  have  jou  consecrate  it  You  owe  (lio 
Church  a  debt,  and  God  hath  put  this  icii> 
your  hands  (as  ho  sent  the  fish  with  mony  ti-> 
St.  Peter)  to  discliai^  it;  happily  also  wilh 
this  (ns  his  thoughts  arc  fritttrutl),  intendiui; 
the  honor  of  his  servant,  the  author,  whi, 
being  obscured  in  his  own  country,  he  woulil 
have  to  flourish  in  this  land  of  light  and  re- 
gion of  the  tiospell  among  his  chosen.  It  is 
true  there  are  some  things  wbich  1  like  not 
in  him,  as  my  fragments  will  expresae,  whtu 
you  read  theni ;  neverthelcsse,  I  wish  you  1  ly 
all  means  to  publish  it,  for  these  three  eminent 
things  observable  therein  \  first,  that  God  in 
the  midst  of  Popery  ahonld  open  the  eyes  of 


one  to  understand  and  expresse  go  dearly  and 
escellently  the  intent  of  the  Oospdl,  in  Ilia 
acceptation  of  Ghriat's  righteousnesse  (aa  be 

sheweth  through  all  his  "Considerations")  a 
thing  strangely  buried,  and  darkened  by  the 


adversaries,  and  their  great  stumbling-blodc 
Secondly,   tbe    great   honor   and   rev 
which  he  everywhere  beares  towards  o 


r  and  reverence 


Master  and  Lord,  concluding  every  "Consid- 
etation "  almost  with  his  Holy  Name,  and 
setting  his  merit  forth  so  piously,  for  which  I 
doe  so  love  him,  that  were  there  nothing  elie 
I  would  print  it,  that  with  it  the  honor  of  iny 
Lord  might  be  published.  Thirdly,  the  manj 
pious  rules  of  ordering  our  life,  about  morti- 
fication and  observation  of  God's  kingdome 
within  us,  and  the  working  thereoC  of  which 
he  was  a  very  diligent  observer,  liiese  three 
things  are  very  eminent  in  the  author,  and 
ovcrweigli  the  defects  (as  I  conceive)  towarda 
the  publishing  Uiereol^  etc. 

"  G  BosGE  HsBBBsr. 
"Beherton,  Sept  29,  1037." 


MODERN  ECCESTRICS. 
ScOBEB,  nay,  hundreds  of  Tolnmes, 
have  been  gathered  apon  the  odditiee  of 
character  which  mankind,  in  all  agat, 
have  presented  to  the  observant  writer 
who  loves  to  "shoot  folly  as  it  flies." 
Voltaire  has  said  :  "  Every  country  hu 
its  foolish  notions.  -  .  .  Let  us  not 
langh  at  any  people ;"  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  age  whicli  has  not 
its  curiosities  of  character  to  be  laughed 
at  and  turned  to  still  better  account; 
for,  of  whatever  period  we  write  Bom» 
thing  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  ridi- 
cnle  towards  turning  the  popular  opin- 
ion. Diogenes  owes  much  of  bis  oelel^ 
rity  to  his  contempt  of  comfort,  by  Ht- 
ing  in  a  tub,  and  bis  oddity  of  manner. 
Orator  Henley  preached  from  hie  **  gilt 
tub  "  in  Clare  market,  and  thus  earned 
commemoration  in  the  Dundad: 

"Still  break  the  benches,  Ilenlo;,  with  tbj 

While  Sherlock,  Dare,  and  Gibson  preach 

Oh,  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  wise  abodee, 
A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  wera  the 

godst 
But  Fate  with  butchers  placed  taj  priesflT 

stall. 
Meek  modem  faith  to  mnrder,  hack,  and 

hauL 

Eooentridty  baa  its  badge  and  ohui. 
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acteristios  by  which  it  gains  distinction 
and  notoriety,  and  which,  in  some  cases, 
serve  as  a  hire  to  real  excellence.     The 

E reaching  of  Rowland  Hill  is  allowed  to 
ave  been  excellent ;  but  his  great  pop- 
ularity was  won  by  his  eccentric  manner, 
and  the  many  piquant  anecdotes  and 
witticisms,  and  sallies  of  humor  unor- 
thodox, with  which,  during  his  long 
ministry,  he  interlarded  his  sermons. 
However,  he  thought  the  end  justified 
the  means  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  it  drew 
very  large  congregations.  The  personal 
allusion  to  his  wife,  which  Rowland 
Hill  is  related  to  have  used  in  the  pul- 
pit, were,  however,  fictitious,  and  at 
which  Hill  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion. "  It  is  an  abominable  untruth," 
he  would  exclaim ;  "  derogatory  to  my 
character  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man. They  would  make  me  out  a  bear." 
The  success  of  Edward  Irving,  the 
popular  minister  of  the  National  Scotch 
Church  in  London,  was  of  a  more  mixed 
character.  His  sermons  were  not  liked 
at  first ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  rec- 
ognized by  Dr.  Chalmers  that  Irving 
became  popular.  But  he  was  turned 
out  of  his  church,  and  treated  as  a  mad- 
man, and  he  died,  an  outcast  heretic. 
"There  was  no  harm  in  the  man,"  says  a 
contemporary ;  "  and  what  errors  he  en- 
tertained, or  extravagances  he  allowed, 
in  connection  with  supposed  miraculous 
gifts,  were  certain,  in  due  time,  to  burn 
themselves  out.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
error  of  his  doctrine,  as  the  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  the  toiTent  of  his  elo- 
quence, his  superlative  want  of  tact,  that 
provoked  his  enemies  and  frightened  his 
friends.  The  strength  of  his  faith  was 
wonderful.  Once,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  late  at 
night,  he  went  forth,  but  presently  re- 
turned, and  beckoned  one  of  his  friends 
to  accompany  him.  The  reason  was,  that 
he  really  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  pray- 
er, and  held  to  the  promise,  "  If  two  of 
you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
anything  that  ye  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done."  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
two  should  go  to  the  sick  man.  So,  also, 
he  had  a  child  that  died  in  infancy,  to 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
"  words  of  godliness  to  nourish  the 
faith  that  was  in  him  ;"  and  Irving  adds 
the  "  patient  heed  of  the  child  was  won- 
derful."    He  really  believed   that  the 


infant,  by  some  incomprehensible  pro- 
cess, could  group  what  he  was  saymg, 
and  profit  by  it.  His  love  for  children 
verged  upon  eccentricity ;  and  he,  a  man 
of  mark  m  London  at  that  time,  might 
be  seen  day  by  day,  stalking  along  the 
streets  of  Pentonville  of  an  afternoon, 
his  wife  by  his  side,  and  his  baby  in  his 
arms. 

No  great  cause  was  ever  inaugurated 
with  more  eccentric  or  more  genuine 
fervor,  than  the  advocacy  of  temperance 
principles  by  Father  Mathew,  the  Capu- 
chin friar.  "Here  goes,  in  the  name  of 
God  !"  said  the  Father  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1838,  when  he  pledged  his  name 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  togeth- 
er with  the  Protestant  priest,  Charles 
Duncombe,  the  Unitarian  philanthropist, 
Richard  Dowden,  and  the  stout  Quaker, 
William  Martin,  publicly  inaugurated  a 
movement  at  Cork,  destined  in  a  few 
years  to  count  its  converts  by  millions, 
and  to  spread  its  influence  as  far  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  In  this 
good  work,  the  habitually  impulsive 
temperament  of  the  Irish  was  acted  up- 
on for  the  purest  and  most  beneficial  of 
purposes  ;  and  one  element  of  its  success 
lay  in  the  unselfishness  of  the  Father, 
who  was  himself  a  serious  sufferer  by 
the  results  of  his  philanthropic  exertions. 
A  distillery  in  the  south  ol  Ireland,  be- 
longing to  his  family,  and  from  which 
he  himself  derived  a  large  income,  was 
shut  up  in  consequence  of  the  disuse  of 
whiskey  among  the  lower  orders  occa- 
sioned by  his  preaching.  But  his  "  Riv- 
erance  "  was  most  unscrupulously  tyran- 
nized over  by  his  servant  John,  a  wiz- 
ened old  bachelor,  with  a  red  nose,  pri- 
vately nourished  by  Bacchus ;  and  he 
was  only  checked  in  his  evil  doings 
when  the  Father,  more  exasperated 
than  usual,  exclaimed,  "  John,  if  you  go 
on  in  this  way,  I  must  certainly  leave  this 
house."  On  one  occasion  there  was  a 
frightful  smack  of  whiskey  pervading 
the  pure  element  w^hich  graced  the 
board,  which  he  accounted  for  by  say* 
ing  he  had  placed  the  forbidden  liquid, 
with  which  he  "  cleaned  his  tins,"  in  the 
jug  by  mistake. 

The  temperance  cause  prospered,  but 
Father  Mathew,  through  his  eccentric 
love  of  giving,  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  out  of  debt,  which  ever  kept  him 
in  thraldom.    The  hour  of  his  deepest 
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bitterness  was  when,  while  publicly  ad- 
ministering the  pledge  in  Dublin,  he  was 
arrested  lor  the  balance  of  an  account 
duo  to  a  medal  manufacturer ;  the  bailiff 
to  whom  the  duty  was  intrusted  kneel- 
ing down  among  the  crowd,  asking  his 
blessing,  and  then  quietly  showing  him 
the  writ.  This  is  one  of  the  many  anec- 
dotes told  by  Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  admira- 
ble Life  of  Father  Mathno^  who,  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority,  at  a  large 
party,  attempted  to  make  a  convert  of 
Lord  Brongliam,who  resisted,  good  hu- 
moredly  but  resolutely,  the  efforts  of  his 
dangerous  neighbor.  "  I  drink  very  lit- 
tle wine,"  said  Lord  Brougham ;  "  only 
half  a  glass  at  luncheon,  and  two  half 
glasses  at  dinner ;  and  though  my  medi- 
cal adviser  told  me  I  should  increase  the 
quantity,  I  refused  to  do  so."  "  They 
are  wrong,  my  lord,  for  advising  you  to 
increase  the  quantity,  and  you  are  wrong 
in  taking  the  small  quantity  you  do ;  but 
I  have  my  hopes  of  you."  And  so,  af- 
ter a  plensant  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  lord.  Father  Mathew  invest- 
ed his  lord^iip  with  the  silver  medal 
and  ribbon,  the  insignia  and  collar  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  "  Then  I  will 
keep  it,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  and 
take  it  to  the  House,  where  I  shall  be 

sure   to  meet   the  old   Lord ,  the 

worse  of  licjuor,  and  I  will  put  it  on 
him."  Lord  Brougham  was  as  good  as 
his  word  ;  for,  on  meeting  the  veteran 

peer,  he   said  :    "  Lord ,  I    have  a 

present  from  Father  Mathew  for  you," 
and  i)assod  the  ribbon  quietly  over  his 
neck.     "Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 

]3rougham,   by I  will  keep   sober 

for  this  day,"  said  his  lordship,  who 
kept  his  word,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  his  friends. 

One  of  the  most  eccentric  emblems 
set  up  in  our  time  was  the  wood-cut  of  a 
gridiron,  which  for  manv  years  headed 
the  Political  Register  ot  William  Cob- 
belt,  as  a  sign  of  the  political  martyr- 
dom which  he  avowed  he  was  prepared 
to  undergo,  upon  certain  conditions. 
He  often  threatened  to  set  up  an  iron 
gridiron  over  his  publishing  office  in 
Bolt-court  and  Fleet-street,  but  did  not 
carry  his  threat  into  execution.  The 
gridiron  will  be  recollected  as  one  of  the 
emblems  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  we  see  it 
as  a  large  gilt  vane  of  one  of  the  city 
churches  dedicated  to  the  saiut.    As  he 


was  broiled  on  a  gridiron  for  refusing  to 
give  up  the  treasures  of  the  church  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  so  Cobbett  vowed 
that  he  would  consent   to  be  broiled 
upon  a  gridiron,  in  his  Register^  dated 
Long  Island,  on  the  24th  of  Sept^nber, 
1819,  wherein  he  wrote  the  well-known 
prophecy  on  Peel's  Cash  Payment  bill 
of  that  year,   as  follows :  "  I,  William 
Cobbett,  assert  that  to  carry  their  bill 
into  effect  is  impossible ;  and  I  say  that, 
if  this  bill  be  carried  into  full  effect,  I 
will  give  Castlereagh  leave  to  lay  me 
on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  me  alivo,  while 
Sidmouth  may  stir  the  coals,  and  Can- 
ning stand  by  and  laugh  at  my  groans." 
On  the  hoisting  oi  the  gridiron  in 
triumph,  he   wrote  and  published  the 
fulfilment   of  his  prophecy  by  the  fol- 
lowing   statement:      "Peel's    bill,   to- 
gether with  the  law  about  small  notes, 
which  last  were  in  force  when  Peel'a 
bill  was  passed — these   laws,  all  taken 
together,  if  they  had  gone  into  effect, 
would  have  put  an  end  to  all  small  notes 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1823 ;  but  to 
precede  this  blowing-up  of  the  whole  of 
the  funding  system,  an  act  was  passed, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1822,  to  prevent 
these  laws,  and  especially  that  part  of 
Peel's  bill  which  put  an  end  to  small 
Bank  of  England  notes,  from  going  into 
full  effect;  thus  the  system  received  a 
respite,   but  thus   did   the    Parliament 
fulfil  the  above  prophecy  of  September, 
1819." 

A  large  sign  gridiron  was  actually 
made  for  Mr.  Cobbett.  It  was  of  dimen- 
sions sufficient  for  him  to  have  lain  there- 
on (he  was  six  feet  high) ;  the  imple- 
ment was  gilt,  and  we  remember  to  have 
seen  it  displayed  in  the  office  windoAV  in 
Fleet-street;  but  it  was  never  hoisted 
outside  the  office.  It  was  long  to  be 
seen  on  the  gable  end  of  a  building 
next  Mr.  Cobbett's  house  at  Kensington. 
Cobbett  possessed  extraordinary  native 
vigor  of  mind ;  but  every  portion  of 
his  history  is  marked  by  strange  blun- 
ders. Shakespeare,  the  British  Museum, 
antiquity,  ))osterity,  America,  France, 
Germany,  are,  one  and  all,  either  wholly 
I  indifferent  to  him,  or  the  objects  of  his 
bitter  contempt.  He  absurdly  desig- 
nated the  British  Museum  a  ^'  bundle  of 
dead  insects."  When  ho  had  a  subject 
that  suited  him,  he  is  said  to  have  han- 
dled it  not  as  an  accomplished  wiiteri 
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but  "  with  the  perfect  and  inimitable  art 
with  which  a  dog  picks  a  bone." 

Eccentricity  in  men  of  science  is  not 
rare.  The  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  who 
demonstrated,  in  1781,  the  composition 
of  water,  was  a  remarkable  instance. 
He  was  an  excellent  mathematician, 
electrician,  astronomer,  meteorologist, 
geologist,  and  as  a  chemist  shot  far 
ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
was  a  sort  of  methodical  recluse,  and  an 
enormous  fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle 
did  little  to  change  his  habits.  His  shy- 
ness and  aversion  to  society  bordered  on 
disease.  To  be  looked  at  or  addressed 
by  a  stranger  seemed  to  give  him  posi- 
tive pain,  when  he  would  dart  away  as  if 
hurt.  At  Sir  Joseph  Banks^s  soirees  he 
would  stand  for  a  long  time  on  the  land- 
ing, afraid  to  face  the  company.  At  one 
of  these  parties  the  titles  and  qualifica- 
tions of  Cavendish  were  formally  recited 
when  he  was  introduced  to  an  Austrian 
gentleman.  The  Austrian  became  com- 
plimentary, saying  his  chief  reason  for 
coming  to  London  was  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  Cavendish,  one  of  the  great- 
est ornaments  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  philosophers  that  ever 
existed.  Cavendish  answered  not  a 
word,  but  stood  with  his  eyes  cast  down, 
abashed,  and  in  misery.  At  last,  seeing 
an  opening  in  the  crowd,  he  flew  to  the 
door,  nor  did  ho  stop  till  he  reached  his 
carriage  and  drove  directly  home.  Any 
attempt  to  draw  him  into  conversation 
was  almost  certain  to  fail,  and  Dr.  Wol- 
laston's  recipe  for  treating  with  him 
usually  answered  the  best :  "  The  way 
to  talk  to  Caveodish  is,  never  to  look  at 
him,  but  to  talk  as  if  it  were  into  a 
vacancy,  and  then  it  is  not  unlikely  you 
may  set  him  going." 

Among  the  anecdotes  which  floated 
about  it  is  related  that  Cavendish,  the 
club  Croesus,  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Society  Club  with  only 
money  enough  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for 
his  dinner ;  that  he  declined  taking  tav- 
ern soup,  picked  his  teeth  with  his  fork, 
invariably  hung  his  hat  upon  the  same 
peg,  and  always  stuck  his  cane  in  his 
right  boot.  More  apocryphal  is  the 
anecdote  that  one  evening  Cavendish 
observed  a  pretty  girl  looking  out  from 
an  upper  wmdow  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  watching  the  philosophers  at 
dinner.    She  attracted  notice,  and  one 


by  one  they  got  up,  and  mustered 
round  the  window  to  admire  the  fair 
one.  Cavendish,  who  thought  they 
were  looking  at  the  moon,  bustled  up  to 
them  in  his  odd  way,  and  when  he  saw 
the  real  object  of  attraction,  turned  away 
with  intense  disgust,  and  grunted  out 
*'  Pshaw !  "  the  more  amorous  conduct  of 
his  brother  philosophers  having  horrified 
the  woman-nating  Cavendish. 

If  men  were  a  trouble  to  him,  women 
were  his  abhorrence.  With  his  house- 
keeper he  generally  communicated  with 
notes  deposited  on  the  hall  table.  He 
would  never  see  a  female  servant ;  and 
if  an  unlucky  maid  showed  herself,  she 
was  instantly  dismissed.  To  prevent 
inevitable  encounters  he  had  a  second 
staircase  erected  in  his  villa  at  Clapham. 
In  all  his  habits  he  was  punctiliously  reg- 
ular, even  to  his  hanging  his  hat  upon  tlie 
same  peg.  From  an  unvarying  walk  he 
was,  however,  driven  by  being  gazed  at. 
Two  ladies  led  a  gentleman  on  his  track, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  philosopher.  As  he  was  getting 
over  a  stile  he  saw,  to  his  horror,  that  ho 
was  being  watched,  and  he  never  ap- 
peared in  that  path  again.  That  he  was 
not  quite  merciless  to  the  sex  was  proved 
by  his  saving  a  lady  from  the  pursuit  of 
a  mad  cow. 

Cavendish's  town-house  was  near  the 
British  Mupeum,  at  the  corner  of  Gower- 
street  and  Montague-place.  Few  visi- 
tors were  admitted,  and  those  who 
crossed  the  threshold  reported  that  books 
and  apparatus  were  his  chief  furniture. 
He  collected  a  large  library  of  scientific 
books,  hired  a  house  for  its  reception  in 
Dean-street,  Soho,  and  kept  a  librarian. 
When  he  wanted  one  of  his  own  books, 
he  went  there  as  to  a  circulating  library, 
and  left  a  formal  receipt  for  whatever 
he  took  away.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
villa  at  Clapham  was  occupied  as  work- 
shops ;  the  upper  rooms  were  an  obser- 
vatory, the  drawing  room  was  a  labora- 
tory. On  the  lawn  was  a  wooden  stage, 
from  which  access  could  be  liad  to  a 
large  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  Cavendish, 
in  the  course  of  his  astronomical  and 
meteorological  observations,  and  electri- 
cal experiments,  occasionally  ascended. 
His  apparatus  was  roughly  constructed, 
but  was  always  exact  and  accurate. 

His  household  was  strangely  managed. 
He  received  but  little  company,  and  the 
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few  guests  were  treated  on  all  occasions 
to  the  same  fare — a  leg  of  mutton.  One 
(lav,  four  scientific  friends  were  to  dine 
with  him ;  when  his  housekeeper  asked 
him  what  was  to  be  got  for  dinner,  Cav- 
cndi?*h  replied,  "  A  leg  of  mutton." 

"Sir,"  said  she,  "that  will  not  be 
enoiiirh  for  five." 

"  Well,  then,  get  two,"  was  the  reply. 

Cavendish  extended  his  eccentric  re- 
ception to  his  own  family.  His  heir. 
Lord  George  Cavendish,  visited  him 
once  a  year,  and  was  allowed  an  audi- 
ence of  but  half  an  hour.  His  great  in- 
come was  allowed  to  accumulate  with- 
out attention.  The  bankers  where  he 
kept  his  account,  finding  they  had  in 
hand  a  balance  of  £80,000,  apprised  him 
of  the  same.  The  messenger  was  an- 
nounced, and  Cavendish,  in  great  agita- 
tion, desired  him  to  be  sent  up  ;  and,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  the  ruflled  philoso- 
pher cried,  "What  do  you  come  here 
for  ?  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  thought  it  proper  to  wait  upon 
you,  as  we  have  a  very  large  balance  in 
hand  of  yours,  and  we  wish  your  orders 
respecting  it." 

"  If  it  is  any  trouble  to  you,  I  will  take 
it  out  of  your  hands.  Do  not  come  here 
to  plaufue  me  !  " 

"  Xot  the  least  trouble  to  us,  sir,  not 
the  least ;  but  we  thought  you  might 
like  some  of  it  to  be  invested." 

"  Well,  well,  what  do  you  want  to 
do?" 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  £40,000  in- 
vested." 

"  Do  so,  do  so !  and  don't  come  hero 
to  trouble  me,  or  I'll  remove  it,"  was 
the  churlish  finale  of  the  interview. 

Cavendish  died  in  1810,  at  the  age  of 
78.  He  was  then  the  largest  holder  of 
bank  stock  in  England.  He  owned  £1,- 
157,000  in  different  public  funds;  he 
had  besides,  freehold  property  of  £8000 
a  year,  and  a  balance  of  £50,000  at  his 
bankers'.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the 
Itoyal  Society  Club,  and  it  was  reported 
at  his  death  that  he  had  left  a  thumping 
legacy  to  Lord  Bessborough,  in  grati- 
tude tor  his  lordship's  piquant  conversa- 
tion at  the  club  meetings ;  but  no  such 
reason  can  be  found  in  the  will  lodged 
at  Doctors'  Commons.  Therein,  Caven- 
dish names  three  of  his  club- mates, 
namely:  Alexander  Dalrymple  to  re- 
ceive £5000,  Dr.  Hunter  £5000,  and  Sir 


Charles  Blagden  (coadjutor  in  the  water 
question)  £15,000.  After  certain  other 
bequests,  the  will  proceeds:  "The  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  (nearly  £100,000) 
to  be  divided :  one  sixth  the  Earl  of 
Beesborough,"  while  Lord  George  Hen- 
ry  Cavendish  had  two  sixths,  instead  of 
one:  "it  is,  therefore,"  says  Admiral 
Smyth,  in  his  History  of  the  Hoyal 
Society  Cluh^  "  patent  that  the  money 
thus  passed  over  from  uncle  to  nephew 
was  a  mere  consequence  of  relationship, 
and  not  at  all  owing  to  any  flowers  or 
powers  of  conversation  at  the  Royal 
Society  Club." 

Cavendish  never  chj^nged  the  fashion 
or  cut  of  his  dress,  so  that  his  appear- 
ance in  1810,  in  a  costume  of  sixty  yeara 
previously,  was  odd,  and  drew  upon 
iiim  the  attention  which  he  so  mnch  dis- 
liked. His  complexion  was  fiiir,  his 
temperament  nervous,  and  his  voice 
squeaking ;  the  only  portrait  that  exists 
of  him  was  sketched  without  his  knowl* 
edge.  Dr.  George  Wilson,  who  has 
left  a  clever  memoir  of  Cavendish,  says, 
"  an  intellectual  head,  thinking,  a  pair  of 
wonderful  acute  eyes,  observing,  a  pair 
of  very  skilful  hands,  experimenting  or 
recording,  are  all  that  I  realize  in  read- 
ing his  memorials." 

It  may  take  some  readers  by  surprise 
to  learn  that  there  have  been  true  be- 
lievers in  alchemy  in  our  days.  Dr.  Price 
is  commonly  set  down  in  popular  jour- 
nals as  "  the  last  of  the  alchemists  p  he 
died  in  1783,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  by 
taking  a  draught  of  laurel-water  rather 
than  repeat  his  experiments  before  a 
committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  pain 
of  expulsion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, some  persons  of  eminence  in 
science  thought  favorably  of  alchemy. 
Professor  Itobison,  writing  to  James 
Watt,  February  11th,  1800,  says :  "The 
analysis  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earth 
will  presently  lead,  I  think,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  reciprocal  convertibility,  o/  <mU 
things  into  aU  ,  .  .  ,  and  1  expect 
to  see  alchemy  revive,  and  bo  as  univer- 
sally studied  as  ever." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  "  about 
1801,  an  adept  lived,  or  rather  starved, 
in  the  metropolis,  in  the  person  of  the 
editor  of  an  evening  newspaper,  who 
expected  to  compound  the  alkahest,  if  he 
could  only  keep  his  materials  digested 
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in  his  lamp  -  furnace  for  the  space  of 
seven  years."  Scott  adds,  in  pleasant 
banter,  "  the  lamp  burnt  brightly  dur- 
ing six  years,  eleven  months,  and  some 
odd  days  besides,  and  then  unluckily  it 
went  out.  Why  it  went  out,  the  adept 
could  never  guess ;  but  he  was  certam 
that  if  the  flame  could  only  have  burnt 
to  the  end  of  the  septenary  cycle,  his 
experiment  must  have  succeeded." 

Tlie  last  true  believer  in  alchemy  was 
not  Dr.  Price,  but  Peter  Woulfe,  the 
eminent  chemist,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  who  made  experi- 
ments to  show  the  nature  of  Mosaic 
gold.  Little  is  known  of  Woulfe's  pri- 
vate life.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  states 
that  Woulfe  used  to  afiix  written  pas- 
sages and  inscriptions  of  recommenda- 
tions of  his  processes  to  Providence. 
Woulfe  lived  many  years  in  chambers  in 
the  oldest  portion  of  Barnard's  Inn,  Hol- 
born,  where  his  rooms  were  so  filled  with 
furnaces  and  apparatus,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  reach  his  fireside.  Dr.  Babing- 
ton  told  Mr.  Brande  (the  venerable 
chemist  who  died  recently,)  that  he  once 
put  down  his  hat,  and  never  could  find  it 
again,  such  was  the  confusion  of  boxes, 
packages  and  parcels,  that  lay  about  the 
room.  Woulfe's  breakfast  -  hour  was 
four  in  the  morning ;  a  few  of  his  select 
friends  were  occasionally  invited,  and 
gained  entrance  by  a  secret  signal, 
knocking  a  certain  number  of  times  at 
the  inner  door  of  the  chamber.  He  had 
long  vainly  searched  for  the  Elixir,  and 
attributed  his  repeated  failures  to  want 
of  due  preparation  by  pious  and  charita- 
ble acts.  Whenever  he  wished  to  break 
an  acquaintance,  or  felt  himself  offended, 
he  resented  the  supposed  injuries  by 
sending  a  present  to  the  offender,  and 
never  seeing  him  afterwards.  These 
presents  sometimes  consisted  of  an  ex- 
pensive chemical  product  or  preparation. 
He  had  a  heroic  remedy  for  illness, 
which  was  a  journey  to  Edinburgh  and 
back  by  the  mail  coach;  and  a  cold, 
taken  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  termi- 
nated in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
which  he  died  in  the  year  1805.  Of  his 
last  moments  we  received  the  following 
account  from  his  executor,  then  treasurer 
of  Barnard's  Inn.  By  Woulfe's  desire, 
his  laundress  shut  up  his  chambers  and 
left  him,  but  returned  at  midnight,  when 
Woulfe  was  still  alive ;  next  morning, 


however,  she  found  him  dead!  His 
countenance  was  calm  and  serene,  and 
apparently  he  had  not  moved  from  the 
position  in  his  chair  in  which  she  had 
last  left  him. 

Twenty  years  after  Woulfe's  death,  in 
1825,  there  was  living  at  the  village  of 
Lilly,  between  Luton  and  llitchin,  one 
Kellerman  an  "alchemist,"  who  was  be- 
lieved by  some  of  his  neighbors  to  have 
discovered  the  Philosopher's  Stone  and 
the  Universal  Solvent.  Here  he  had  lived 
for  twenty-three  years,  during  fourteen 
of  which  he  had  pursued  his  alchemical 
researches  with  unremitting  ardor,  keep- 
ing eight  assistants  for  superintending  his 
crucibles,  two  at  a  time  relieving  each 
other  every  six  hours ;  and  he  assured  a 
visitor  that  he  had  exposed  some  prep- 
arations to  intense  heat  for  many  months 
at  a  time,  but  that  all  except  one  crucible 
had  burnt,  and  that,  Kellerman  said, 
contained  the  true  "  blacker  than  black," 
or  "  the  powder  of  projection  for  pro- 
ducing gold."  One  of  his  assistants, 
however,  protested  that  no  gold  had  ever 
been  found,  and  that  no*  mercury  had 
ever  been  fixed ;  adding  that  Kellerman 
could  not  have  concealed  it  from  his 
assistants,  who  frequently  witnessed  his 
severe  disappointment  at  the  result  of 
his  most  elaborate  experiments. 

Kellerman's  room  was  a  realization  of 
Teniers's  alchemist ;  the  floor  was  strew- 
ed with  retorts,  crucibles,  alembics,  jars, 
and  bottles  of  various  forms,  intermin- 
gled with  old  books.  He  had  been  as- 
sured by  some  persons  of  kindred  pur- 
suits in  London  that  they  had  made  gold. 
He  had  studied  the  works  of  the  ancient 
alchemists,  and  believed  that  he  had 
discovered  the  key  which  they  had  kept 
secret,  adding  that  he  had  pursued  their 
system  under  the  influence  of  new  lights; 
and,  after  suffering  numerous  disappoint- 
ments, owing  to  the  ambiguity  with 
which  they  describe  their  processes,  he 
had  at  length  happily  succeeded;  had 
made  gold,  and  could  make  as  much 
more  as  he  pleased,  even  to  the  extent  of 
paying  off  the  National  Debt  in  the 
coin  of  the  realm.  Kellerman  grew 
eloquent  upon  the  merits  of  the  old 
alchemists,  but  ridiculed  the  blunders 
and  impertinent  assumptions  of  modern 
chemists.  He  quoted  Roger  and  Francis 
Bacon ;  Paracelsus,  Boyle,  and  Bosrha- 
owe,  and  Woulfe  (of  Barnard's  Inn)  to 
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rectify  his  piirsuits.  He  alleged  the 
Philosopher's  Stone  to  be  a  mere  phrase 
to  deceive  the  vulgar;  but  he  fully 
credited  the  silly  story  of  Dee's  finding 
the  Elixir  of  Glastonbury,  by  which 
means  Kelly  for  a  long  time  lived  in 
princely  splendor.  Here  wo  must  leave 
our  village  alchemist. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  many 
revivals  of  alchemical  pursuits.  In  1850 
there  was  printed  in  London  a  volume 
of  considerable  extent,  entitled,  A  Sug- 
gestive  Inquiry  into  the  Jfennetic  Mys- 
tery — the  work  of  a  lady,  by  whom  it 
has  been  suppressed;  we  have  seen  it 
described  as  "  a  learned  and  valuable 
book." 

By  this  circumstance  we  are  reminded 
that  some  five  and  thirty  years  since 
it  came  to  our  knowledge  that  a  man  of 
wealth  and  position  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, an  adept  in  alchemv,  was  held  in 
terroreni  by  an  unprincipled  person,  who 
extorted  from  him  considerable  sums  of 
money  under  threats  of  exposure,  which 
would  have  affected  his  mercantile  inter- 
ests. 

Nevertheless,  alchemy  has,  in  the 
present  day,  its  prophetic  advocates,  who 
predict  what  may  be  considered  a  return 
to  its  strangest  belief.  A  Gottingen 
professor  says,  in  the  Annales  de  Chi7)de^ 
No.  1 00,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  transmutation  of  metals  will  be 
generally  known  and  practiced.  Every 
chemist  and  every  artist  will  make  gold  ; 
kitchen  utensils  will  be  of  silver  and  even 
gold,  which  will  contribute  more  than 
anytliing  else  to  prolong  life,  poisoned  at 
present  by  the  oxide  of  cop])er,  lead  and 
iron,  which  we  daily  swallow  with  our 
food.  Before  all  this  takes  place  we  shall, 
doubtless,  have  many  additions  to  our 
Modern  Eccentrics. 


preserved  as  a  sort  of  heirloom  in  the 
family  whom  it  concerns. 


In  the  year 
captain  in  the 


,  I,  John  Thunder, 
Regiment,  having 


AU  the  Tear  Roand. 

THE    GHOST    AT    THE    RATH. 

Many  may  disbelieve  this  story,  yet 
there  are  some  still  living  who  can  re- 
member hearing,  when  children,  of  the 
events  which  it  details,  and  of  the  strange 
sensation  which  their  publicity  excited. 
The  tale,  in  its  present  form,  is  copied, 
by  permission,  from  a  memoir  written 
by  the  chief  actor  in  the  romance,  and 


passed  many  years  abroad  following  my 
;  profession,  received  most  nnexpected 
notice  that  I  had  become  owner  of 
certain  properties  which  I  had  never 
thought  to  inherit.  I  set  off  for  my  native 
'  land,  arrived  in  Dublin,  found  that  my 
good  fortune  was  real,  and  at  once  be^n 
to  look  about  me  for  old  friends.  The 
first  I  met  with,  quite  by  accident,  was 
curly-headed  Frank  O'Brien,  who  had 
been  at  school  with  me,  though  I  was 
ten  years  his  senior.  He  was  curly- 
headed  still,  and  handsome,  as  he  had 
promised  to  be,  but  careworn  and  poor. 
During  an  evening  spent  at  his  chambers 
I  drew  all  his  history  from  him.  He 
wjis  a  briefless  barrister.  As  a  man,  be 
was  not  more  talented  than  he  had  been 
as  a  boy.  Hard  work  and  anxiety  had 
not  brought  him  success,  only  broken 
his  health  and  soured  his  mind.  He 
was  in  love,  and  he  could  not  marry.  I 
soon  knew  all  about  Mary  Leonard,  his 
fiancee,  whom  he  had  met  at  a  house  in 
the  country  somewhere,  in  which  she 
was  governess.  They  had  now  been 
engaged  for  two  years ;  she  active  and 
hopeful,  he  sick  and  despondent.  From 
the  letters  of  hers  which  she  showed  me, 
I  thought  she  was  a  treasure,  worth  all 
the  devotion  he  felt  for  her.  I  thought 
a  good  deal  about  what  could  be  done 
for  Frank,  but  I  could  not  easily  hit 
upon  a  plan  to  assist  him.  For  ten 
chances  you  have  of  helping  a  smart 
man,  you  have  not  two  for  a  dull  one. 

In  the  mean  time  my  friend,  must 
regain  his  health,  and  a  change  of  air 
and  scene  was  necessary.  I  urged  him 
to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  The 
Rath,  an  old  house  and  park  which  had 
come  into  my  possession  as  portion  of 
my  recently  -  acquired  estates.  I  had 
never  been  to  the  place  myself;  but  it 
had  once  been  the  residence  of  Sir  Luke 
Thunder,  of  generous  memory,  and  I 
knew  that  it  was  furnished,  and  provided 
with  a  caretaker.  I  pressed  him  to  leave 
Dublin  at  once,  and  promised  to  follow 
him  as  soon  as  I  found  it  possible  to 
do  so. 

So  Frank  went  down  to  The  Rath* 
The  place  was  two  hundred  miles  away ; 
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he  was  a  stranger  there,  and  far  from 
well.  When  the  first  week  came  to  an 
end,  and  I  had  heard  nothing  from  him, 
I  did  not  like  the  silence  ;  when  a  fort- 
night had  passed,  and  still  not  a  word  to 
say  he  was  alive,  I  felt  decidedly  nn- 
eomfortable ;  and  when  the  third  week 
of  his  absence  arrived  at  Saturday  with- 
out bringing  me  news,  I  found  myself 
whizzing  through*  a  part  of  the  country 
I  had  never  travelled  before,  in  the  same 
train  in  which  I  had  seen  Frank  seated 
at  our  parting. 
I  reached  D — 


— ,  and,' shouldering  my 
knapsack,  walked  right  into  the  heart  of 
a  lovely  woody  country.  Following  the 
directions  1  had  received,  I  made  my  way 
to  a  lonely  road,  on  which  I  met  not  a 
soul,  and  which  seemed  cut  out  of  the 
heart  of  a  forest,  so  closely  were  the 
trees  ranked  on  either  side,  and  so  dense 
was  the  twilight  made  by  the  meeting 
and  intertwinmg  of  the  thick  branches 
overhead.  In  these  shades  I  came  upon 
a  gate,  like  a  gate  run  to  seed,  with  tall, 
thin,  brick  pillars,  brandishing  long 
grasses  from  their  heads,  and  spotted 
with  a  melancholy  crust  of  creeping 
moss.  I  jangled  a  cracked  bell,  and 
an  old  man  appeared  from  the  thickets 
within,  stared  at  me,  then  admitted  me 
with  a  rusty  key.  I  breathed  freely  on 
hearing  that  my  friend  was  well  and  to 
be  seen.  I  presented  a  letter  to  the  old 
man,  having  a  fancy  not  to  avow  my- 
self. 

I  found  my  friend  walking  up  and 
down  the  alleys  of  a  neglected  orchard, 
with  the  lichened  branches  tangled  above 
his  head,  and  ripe  apples  rotting  about 
his  fe^t.  His  hands  were  locked  behind 
his  back,  and  his  head  was  set  on  one 
side,  listening  to  the  singing  of  a  bird.  I 
never  had  seen  him  look  so  well ;  yet 
there  was  a  vacancy  about  his  whole  air 
which  I  did  not  like.  He  did  not  seem 
at  all  surprised  to  see  me,  asked  had  he 
really  not  written  to  me,  thought  he 
had  ;  was  so  comfortable  that  he  had 
forgotten  everything  else.  He  thought 
he  had  only  been  there  about  three  days  ; 
could  not  imagine  how  the  time  had 
passed.  He  seemed  to  talk  wildly,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  unusual  happy 
placidity  of  his  manner,  confounded  me. 
The  place  knew  him,  he  told  me  con- 
fidentially ;  the  place  belonged  to  him, 
or  should ;  the  birds  sang  him  this,  the 


very  trees  bent  before  him  as  he  passed, 
the  air  whispered  him  that  he  had  been 
long  expected,  and  should  be  poor  no 
more.  Wrestling  with  my  judgment  ere 
it  should  pronounce  him  mad,  I  followed 
him  in-doors.  The  Rath  was  no  ordi- 
nary old  country  -  house.  The  acres 
around  it  were  so  wildly  overgrown 
that  it  was  hard  to  decide  which  had 
been  pleasure-ground  and  where  the 
thickets  had  begun.  The  plan  of  the 
house  was  grand,  with  mullioned  win- 
dows, and  here  and  there  a  fleck  of 
stained  glass  flinging  back  the  challenge 
of  an  angry  sunset.  The  vast  rooms 
were  full  of  a  dusky  glare  from  the  sky 
as  I  strolled  through  them  in  the  twilight. 
The  antique  furniture  had  many  a  blood- 
red  splatch  on  the  abrupt  notches  of  its 
dark  carvings ;  the  dusty  mirrors  flared 
back  at  the  windows,  while  the  faded 
curtains  produced  streaks  of  uncertain 
color  from  the  depths  of  their  sullen 
foldings. 

Dinner  was  laid  for  us  in  the  library,  a 
long  wainscoted  room,  with  an  enormous 
fire  roaring  up  the  chimney,  sending  a 
dancing  light  over  the  dingy  titles  of 
long  unopened  books.  The  old  man  who 
had  unlocked  the  gate  for  me  served  us 
at  table,  and,  after  drawing  the  dusty 
curtains,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  fuel  and  wine,  left  us.  His 
clanking  hobnailed  shoes  went  echoing 
away  in  the  distance  over  the  unraatted 
tiles  of  the  vacant  hall  till  a  door  closed 
with  a  resounding  clang  very  far  away, 
letting  us  ktiow  that  we  were  shut  up 
together  for  the  night  in  this  vast, 
mouldy,  oppressive  old  house. 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  scarcely  breathe  in 
it.  I  could  not  eat  with  my  usual  ap- 
petite. The  air  of  the  place  seemed 
heavy  and  tainted.  I  grew  sick  and 
restless.  The  very  wine  tasted  badly, 
as  if  it  had  been  drugged.  I  had  a 
strange  sort  of  feeling  that  I  had  been 
in  the  house  before,  and  that  something 
evil  had  happened  to  me  in  it.  Yet 
such  could  not  be  the  case.  What  puz- 
zled me  most  was,  that  I  should  feel  dis- 
satisfied at  seeing  Frank  looking  so  well, 
and  eating  so  heartily.  A  little  time  be- 
fore I  should  have  been  glad  to  suffer 
something  to  see  him  as  he  looked  now  ; 
and  yet  not  quite  as  he  looked  now. 
There  was  a  drowsy  contentment  about 
him  which  I  could  not  understand.    He 
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did  not  talk  of  his  work,  or  of  any  wish 
to  return  to  it.  lie  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  of  anything  but  the  delight  of 
hansrini;  about  that  old  house,  which  had 
certainly  cast  a  spell  over  liim. 

About  midnight  he  seized  a  light,  and 
proposed  retiring  to  our  rooms.  "  I 
have  such  deliglitful  dreams  in  this 
place,"  he  said.  He  volunteered,  as  we 
issued  into  the  hall,  to  take  me  up-stairs 
and  show  nio  the  upper  regions  of  his 
paradise.  I  said,  "Not  to-ni^ht."  I 
felt  a  strange  creeping  sensation  as  I 
looked  up  the  vast  black  staircase,  wide 
enough  for  a  coach  to  drive  down,  and 
at  the  heavy  darkness  bending  over  it 
like  a  curse,  while  our  lamps  made  drips 
of  liirht  down  the  first  two  or  three 
gloomy  steps.  Our  bedrooms  were  ou 
the  ground  floor,  and  stood  opposite  one 
another  off  a  passage  which  led  to  a 
garden.  Into  mine  Frank  conducted 
me,  and  left  mo  for  his  own. 

The  uneasy  feeling  which  I  have  de- 
scribed did  not  go  from  me  with  him, 
and  I  felt  a  restlessness  amounting  to 
pain  when  left  alone  in  my  chamber. 
Elforts  had  evidently  been  made  to 
render  the  room  habitable,  but  there  was 
a  something  antagonistic  to  sleep  in 
every  angle  of  its  many  crooked  corners. 
I  kicked  chairs  out  of  their  prim  order 
along  the  wall,  and  banged  things  about 
hero  and  there ;  finally,  thinking  that  a 
good  night's  rest  was  the  best  cure  for  an 
inexplicably  disturbed  frame  of  mind,  I 
undressed  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  under  a 
canopy,  like  the  wings  of  a  gigantic  bird 
of  prey  wheeling  above  me  ready  to 
pounce. 

But  I  could  not  sleep.  The  wind 
grumbled  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
boughs  swished  in  the  garden  outside ; 
and  between  these  noises  I  thought  I 
heard  sounds  coming  froni  the  interior 
of  the  old  house,  where  all  should  have 
been  still  as  the  dead  down  in  their 
vaults.  I  could  not  make  out  what 
these  sounds  were.  Sometimes  I  thought 
I  heard  feet  running  about,  sometimes  I 
could  have  sworn  there  were  double 
knocks,  tremendous  tantarararas  at  the 
great  hall  door.  Sometimes  I  heard  the 
clashing  of  dishes,  the  echo  of  voices 
calling,  and  the  dragging  about  of  fur- 
niture. While  I  sat  up  in  bed  trying  to 
account  for  these  noises,  my  door  sud- 


denly flew  open,  a  bright  light  streamed 
in  from  the  passage  without,  and  a 
powdered  servant  in  an  elaborate  livery 
of  antique  pattern  stood  holding  the 
handle  of  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  bow- 
ing low  to  me  in  the  bed. 

"Her  ladyship,  my  mistress,  desires 
your  presence  in  the  drawing  room,  sir." 

This  was  announced  in  the  measured 
tone  of  a  well-trained  domestic  Then 
with  another  bow  he  retired,  the  door 
closed,  and  I  was  left  in  the  dark  to 
determine  whether  I  had  not  suddenly 
awakened  from  a  tantalizing  dream.  In 
spite  of  my  very  wakeful  sensations,  I 
believe  I  should  have  endeavored  to 
convince  myself  that  I  had  been  Bleeping, 
but  that  I  perceived  light  shining  under 
my  door,  and  through  the  keyhole,  from 
the  passage.  I  got  up,  lit  my  lamp,  and 
dressed  myself  as  hastily  as  I  was  able. 

I  opened  my  door,  and  the  passage 
down  which  a  short  time  before  I  had 
almost  groped  my  way,  with  ray  lamp 
blinking  in  the  dense  foggy  darkness, 
was  now  illuminated  with  a  light  as 
bright  as  gas.  I  walked  along  it  quick* 
ly,  looking  right  and  left  to  see  whence 
the  glare  proceeded.  Arriving  at  the 
hall,  I  found  it  also  blazing  with  light, 
and  tilled  with  perfume.  Groups  of 
choice  plants,  heavy  with  blossoms,  made 
it  look  like  a  garden.  The  mosaic  floor 
was  strewn  with  costly  mats.  Soft  col- 
ors and  gilding  shone  from  the  walls, 
and  canvases  that  had  been  black  gave 
forth  faces  of  men  and  women  looking 
brightly  from  their  burnished  frames. 
Servants  were  running  about,  the  din- 
ing-room and  drawing-room  doors  were 
opening  and  shutting,  and  as  I  looked 
through  each  I  saw  vistas  of  light  and 
color,  the  moving  of  brilliant  crowds, 
the  waving  of  feathers,  and  glancing  of 
brilliant  dresses  and  uniforms.  A  festive 
hum  reached  me  with  a  drowsv  subdued 
sound  as  if  I  were  listening  with  stuffed 
ears.  Standing  aside  by  an  orange  tree, 
I  gave  up  speculating  on  what  this 
might  be,  and  concentrated  all  my  pow- 
ers on  observation. 

Wheels  were  heard  suddenly,  and  a 
resounding  knock  banged  at  the  door 
till  it  seemed  that  the  very  rooks  in  the 
chimneys  must  be  startled  screaming 
out  of  their  nests.  The  door  flew  open, 
a  flaming  of  lanterns  was  seen  outsidai 
and  a  dazzling  lady  came  up  the  stepa 
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and  swept  into  the  haU.  When  she 
held  up  her  cloth  of  silver  train  I  could 
see  the  diamonds  that  twinkled  on  her 
feet.  Her  bosom  was  covered  with  moss 
roses,  and  there  was  a  red  light  in  her 
eyes  like  the  reflection  from  a  hundred 
glowing  fires.  Her  black  hair  went 
coiling  about  her  head,  and  couched 
among  the  braids  lay  a  jewel  not  unlike 
the  head  of  a  snake.  She  was  flashing 
and  glowing  with  gems  and  flowers. 
Her  beauty  and  her  brilliance  made  me 
dizzy.  There  came  a  faintness  in  the 
air  as  if  her  breath  had  poisoned  it.  A 
whirl  of  storm  came  in  with  her,  and 
rushed  up  the  staircase  like  a  moan. 
The  plants  shuddered  and  shed  their 
blossoms,  and  all  the  lights  grew  dim  a 
moment,  then  flared  up  again. 

Now  the  drawing-room  door  opened, 
and  a  gentleman  came  out  with  a  young 
girl  leaning  on  his  arm.  He  was  a  fine 
looking,  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a 
mild  countenance. 

The  girl  was  a  slender  creature,  with 
ffolden  nair  and  a  pale  face.  She  was 
dressed  in  pure  white,  with  a  large  ruby 
like  a  drop  of  blood  at  her  throat.  They 
advanced  together  to  receive  the  lady 
who  had  arrived.  The  gentleman  of- 
fered his  arm  to  the  stranger,  and  the 
girl  who  was  displaced  for  her  fell  back, 
and  walked  behind  them  with  a  down- 
cast air.  I  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to 
follow  them,  and  passed  with  them  into 
the  drawing  room.  Never  had  I  mixed 
in  a  finer,  gayer  crowd.  The  costumes 
were  rich  and  of  an  old-fashioned  pattern. 
Dancing  wasgoing  forward  with  spirit- 
minuets  and  country  dances.  The  stately 
gentleman  was  evidently  the  host,  and 
moved  amon^  the  company,  introduc- 
ing the  magnificent  lady  right  and  left. 
He  led  her  to  the  head  of  the  room  pres- 
ently, and  they  mixed  in  the  dance.  The 
arrogance  of  her  manner  and  the  fascin- 
ation of  her  beauty  were  wonderful. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the 
strange  manner  in  which  I  was  in  this 
company,  and  yet  not  of  it.  I  seemed 
to  view  all  I  beheld  through  some  fine 
and  subtile  medium.  I  saw  clearly,  yet 
I  felt  that  it  was  not  with  my  ordinary 
naked  eyesisht.  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  looking  at  a  scene  through 
a  piece  of  smoked  or  colored  glass. 
And  just  in  the  same  way  (as  I  have 
said  before)  all  sounds  seemed  to  reach 
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me  as  if  I  were  listening  with  ears  im- 
perfectly stufled.  No  one  present  took 
any  notice  of  me.  I  spoke  to  several, 
and  they  made  no  reply— did  not  even 
turn  their  eyes  upon  me,  nor  show  in  any 
way  that  they  heard  me.  I  planted  mv- 
self  straight  in  the  way  of  a  fine  fellow  )n 
a  general's  uniform,  but  he,  swerving  nei- 
ther to  right  nor  left  by  an  inch,  kept  on 
his  way,  as  though  I  were  a  streak  of  mist, 
and  left  me  behind  him.  Every  one  I 
touched  eluded  me  somehow.  Substan- 
tial as  they  all  looked,  I  could  not  con- 
trive to  lay  mv  hand  on  anything  that 
felt  like  solid  flesh.  Two  or  three  times 
I  felt  a  momentary  relief  from  the  op- 
pressive sensations  which  distracted  mc, 
when  I  firmly  believed  I  saw  Frank's 
head  at  some  distance  among  the  crowd, 
now  in  one  room  and  now  in  another, 
and  again  in  the  conservatory,  which 
was  hung  with  lamps,  and  filled  with 
people  walking  about  among  the  flow- 
ers. But  whenever  I  approached  he 
had  vanished*  At  last  I  came  upon 
him,  sitting  by  himself  on  a  couch  be- 
hind a  curtain  watching  the  dancers.  I 
laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Here 
was  something  substantial  at  last.  He 
did  not  look  up ;  he  seemed  aware  neith- 
er of  my  touch  nor  my  speech.  I  looked 
in  his  staring  eyes,  and  found  that  he 
was  sound  asleep.  I  could  not  wake 
him. 

Curiosity  would  not  let  me  remain  by 
his  side.  I  again  mixed  with  the  crowd 
and  found  the  stately  host  still  leading 
about  the  magnificent  lady.  No  one 
seemed  to  notice  that  the  golden-haired 
girl  was  sitting  weeping  in  a  comer; 
no  one  but  the  beauty  in  the  silver  train, 
who  sometimes  glanced  at  her  contempt- 
uously. While  I  watched  her  distress 
a  group  came  between  me  and  her,  and 
I  wandered  into  another  room,  where, 
as  though  I  had  turned  from  one  picture 
of  her  to  look  at  another,  I  beheld  her 
dancing  gayly  in  the  full  glee  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  with  a  fine-looking 
youth,  who  was  more  plamlv  dressed 
than  any  other  person  in  the  room. 
Never  was  a  better  -  matched  pair  to 
look  at.  Down  the  middle  they  aanced, 
hand  in  hand,  his  face  full  of  tenderness, 
hers  beaming  with  jo^,  right  and  left, 
bowing  and  courtesymg,  parted  and 
meeting  again,  smiling  and  whispering ; 
but  over  the  heads  of  smaller  women 
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there  were  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  magnif- 
ioent  beauty  scowling  at  them.  Then 
again  the  crowd  shifted  around  me,  and 
this  scene  was  lost. 

For  some  time  I  could  sec  no  trace 
of  the  golden-haired  girl  in  any  of  the 
rooms.  I  looked  for  her  in  vain,  till  at 
last  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  standing 
smiling  in  a  doorway  with  her  fingers 
lifted,  beckoning.  At  whom  ?  Could  it 
bo  at  me  ?  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine. 
I  hastened  into  the  hall,  and  caught 
sight  of  her  white  dress  passing  up  the 
wide  black  staircase  from  which  I  had 
shrunk  some  hours  earlier.  I  followed 
her,  she  keeping  some  steps  in  advance. 
It  was  intensely  dark,  but  by  the  gleam- 
ing of  her  gown  I  was  able  to  trace  her 
flying  figure.  Where  we  went,  I  knew 
not,  up  how  many  stairs,  down  how 
many  passages,  till  we  arrived  at  a  low- 
roofed  large  room  with  sloping  roof  and 
queer  windows,  where  there  was  a  dim 
light,  like  the  sanctuary  light  in  a  desert- 
ed church.  Here,  when  i  entered,  the 
golden  head  was  glimmering  over  some- 
thing which  I  presently  discerned  to  be 
a  cradle  wrapped  round  with  white  cur- 
tains, and  with  a  few  fresh  flowers  fast- 
ened up  on  the  hood  of  it,  as  if  to  catch 
a  baby  s  eye.  The  fair  sweet  face  look- 
ed up  at  me  with  a  glow  of  pride  on  it, 
smiling  >vith  happy  dimples.  The  white 
hands  unfolded  the  curtains,  and  strip- 
ped back  the  coverlet.  Then,  suddenly 
there  went  a  rushing  moan  all  round 
the  weird  room,  that  seemed  like  a  gust 
of  wind  forcing  in  through  the  crannies, 
and  shaking  the  jingling  old  windows  in 
their  sockets.  The  cradle  was  an  empty 
one.  The  girl  fell  back  with  a  look  of 
horror  on  her  pale  face  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  then  flinging  her  arms  above  her 
head,  she  dashed  from  the  room. 

I  followed  her  as  fast  as  I  was  able, 
but  the  wild  white  figure  was  too  swift 
for  me.  I  had  lost  her  before  I  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  I  searched 
for  her,  first  in  one  room,  then  in  an- 
other ;  neither  could  I  see  her  foe  (as  I  al- 
ready believed  her  to  be),  the  lady  of  the 
silver  train.  At  length  I  found  myself 
in  a  small  anteroom,  where  a  lamp  was 
expiring  on  the  table.  A  window  was 
open,  close  bv  it  the  golden-haired  girl 
was  l^iDg  sobbing  in  a  chair,  while  the 
magnificent  lady  was  bending  over  her 
as  if  looUuDgly,  and  ofifering  her  some- 


thing to  drink  in  a  goblet.  The  moon 
was  rising  behind  the  two  figures.  Tbe 
shuddering  light  of  the  lamp  was  flick- 
ering over  the  girl's  bright  head,  the 
rich  embossing  of  the  golden  cup,  the 
lady's  silver  robes,  and,  I  thought,  the 
jewelled  eyes  of  the  serpent  looked  oitt 
from  her  bending  head.  As  I  watched, 
the  girl  raised  her  face  and  drank,  then 
suddenly  dashed  the  goblet  away ;  while 
a  cry  such  as  I  never  heard  but  onoe, 
and  shiver  to  remember,  rose  to  the 
very  roof  of  the  old  house,  and  the  clear 
sharp  word  "Powoncdf/"  rang  and 
reverberated  from  hall  and  chamber 
in  a  thousand  echoes,  like  the  clash  of 
a  peal  of  bells.  The  girl  dashed  her- 
self from  the  open  window,  leavine  the 
cry  clamoring  behind  her.  I  heard  the 
violent  opening  of  doors  and  running  of 
feet,  but  I  waited  for  nothing  more. 
Maddened  by  what  I  had  witnessed,  I 
would  have  felled  the  murderess,  but 
she  glided  unhurt  from  under  my  tub 
blow.  I  sprang  from  the  window  after 
the  wretched  white  figure.  I  saw  it 
flying  on  before  me  with  a  speed  I  could 
not  overtake.  I  ran  till  I  was  dizzy.  I 
called  like  a  madman,  and  heard  the 
owls  croaking  back  to  me.  The  moon 
grew  huge  and  bright,  the  trees  grew 
out  before  it  like  the  bushy  heads  of 
giants,  the  river  lay  keen  and  ahining 
like  a  long  unsheathed  sword,  couching 
for  deadly  work  among  the  rushes.  The 
white  figure  shimmered  and  vanished, 
glittered  brightly  on  before  me,  shim- 
mered and  vanished  agiun,  shimmered, 
staggered,  fell,  and  disappeared  in  the 
river.  Of  what  she  was,  phantom  or 
reality,  I  thought  not  at  the  moment : 
she  had  the  semblance  of  a  human  being 
going  to  destruction,  and  I  had  the  fren- 
zied impulse  to  save  her.  I  rushed 
forward  with  one  last  efibrt,  strndc  my 
foot  against  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  was 
dashed  to  the  ground.  [  I  remember  a 
crash,  momentary  pain  and  ooniiision; 
then  nothing  more. 

When  my  senses  returned,  the  red 
clouds  of  the  dawn  were  shining  in  the 
river  beside  me.  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and 
found  that,  though  much  bruised,  I  was 
otherwise  unhurt.  I  busied  my  nund 
in  recalling  the  strange  circumstanoes 
which  had  Drought  me  to  that  place  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  The  recollection 
of  all  I  had  witneMed  was  vividly  pret- 
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ent  to  my  mind.  I  took  my  way  slowly 
to  the  house,  almost  ezpeotiDg  to  see 
marks  of  wheels  and  other  indications 
of  last  night's  revel,  bat  the  rank  grass 
that  covered  the  gravel  was  uncrushed, 
not  a  blade  disturbed,  not  a  stone  dis- 
placed. I  shook  one  of  the  drawing- 
room  windows  till  I  shook  off  the  old 
rusty  hasp  inside,  flung  up  the  creaking 
sash,  and  entered.  Where  were  the 
brilliant  draperies  and  carpets,  the  soft 
gilding,  the  vases  teeming  with  flowers, 
the  thousand  sweet  odors  of  the  night 
before  ?  Not  a  trace  of  them ;  no,  nor 
even  a  ragged  cobweb  swept  away,  nor 
a  stiff  chair  moved  an  inch  from  its  mel- 
ancholy place,  nor  the  face  of  a  mirror 
relieved  from  one  speck  of  its  obscuring 
dostl 

Coming  back  into  the  open  air,  I  met 
the  old  man  from  the  gate  walking  up 
one  of  the  weedy  paths.  He  eyed  me 
meaningly  from  head  to  foot,  but  I  gave 
him  good-morrow  cheerfully. 

*'  You  see,  I  am  poking  about  early," 
I  said. 

"  I'  faith,  sir,"  said  he,  "  an'  ye  look 
like  a  man  that  had  been  pokin'  about 
aU  nightr 

"  How  so  ?  "  s^d  I. 

"Why,  ye  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "I'm 
used  to  t,  an'  I  can  read  it  in  your  face 
like  prent.  Some  sees  one  thing,  an' 
some  another,  an'  some  only  feels  an' 
hears.  The  poor  jintleman  inside,  lie 
says  nothin',  but  he  has  beautyful 
dhrames.  An'  for  the  Lord's  sake,  sir, 
take  him  out  of  this,  for  I've  seen  him 
wandherin'  about  like  a  ghost  himself  in 
the  heart  of  the  night,  an'  him  that 
sound  sleepin'  that  I  could  not  wake 
him ! " 

At  breakfast  I  said  nothing  to  Frank 
of  my  strange  adventures.  He  had 
rested  well,  he  said,  and  boasted  of  his 
enchanting  dreams.  I  asked  him  to 
describe  them,  when  he  grew  perplexed 
and  annoyed.  He  remembered  nothing, 
but  that  his  spirit  had  been  delightfully 
entertained  while  his  body  reposed.  I 
now  felt  a  curiosity  to  go  through  the 
old  house,  and  was  not  surprised,  on 
poshing  open  a  door  at  the  end  of  a 
remote  mouldy  passage,  to  enter  the 
identical  chamber  into  which  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  pale-faced  girl  when  she 
beckoned  me  out  of  the  drawing  room. 
There  were  the  low  brooding  roof  and 


slanting  walls,  the  short  wide-latticed 
windows  to  which  the  noonday  sun  was 
trying  to  pierce  through  a  forest  of 
leaves.  The  hangings,  rotting  with 
age,  shook  like  dreary  banners  at  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  the  cradle ; 
only  the  curtains  that  had  been  white 
were  blackened  with  dirt,  and  laced  and 
overlaced  with  cobwebs.  I  parted  the 
curtains,  bringing  down  a  shower  of 
dust  upon  the  floor,  and  saw  lying  upon 
the  pillow,  within,  a  child's  tiny  shoe, 
and  a  toy.  I  need  not  describe  the  rest 
of  the  house.  It  was  vast  and  ram- 
bling, and,  as  far  as  furniture  and  deco- 
rations were  concerned,  the  wreck  of 
grandeur. 

Having  strange  subject  for  medita- 
tion, I  walked  alone  in  the  orchard  that 
evening.  This  orchard  sloped  towards 
the  river  I  have  mentioned  before.  The 
trees  were  old  and  stunted,  and  the 
branches  tangled  overhead.  The  ripe 
apples  were  rolling  in  the  long  bleached 
grass.  A  row  of  taller  trees,  sycamores 
and  chestnuts,  straggled  along  by  the 
river's  edge,  ferns  and  tall  weeds  grew 
round  and  among  them,  and  between 
their  trunks,  and  behind  the  rifts  in  the 
foliage,  the  water  was  seen  to  flow. 
Walking  up  and  down  one  of  the  paths 
I  alternately  faced  these  trees  and 
turned  my  back  upon  them.  Once 
when  coming  towards  them  I  chanced 
to  lift  my  eyes,  started,  drew  my  hands 
across  my  eyes,  looked  again,  and  finally 
stood  still  gazing  in  much  astonishment. 
I  saw  distinctly  the  figure  of  a  lady 
standing  by  one  of  the  trees,  bending 
low  towards  the  grass.  Her  face  was  a 
little  turned  away,  her  dress  a  bluish 
white,  her  mantle  a  dun  brown  color. 
She  held  a  spade  in  her  hands,  and  her 
foot  was  upon  it,  as  if  she  were  in  the 
act  of  digging.  I  gazed  at  her  for 
some  time,  vainly  trying  to  guess  at 
whom  she  might  be,  then  I  advanced 
towards  her.  As  I  approached,  the 
outlines  of  her  figure  broxe  up  and  dis- 
appeared, and  i  found  that  she  was 
only  an  illusion  presented  to  me  by  the 
curious  accidental  grouping  of  the  lines 
of  two  trees  which  had  shaped  the 
space  between  them  into  the  semblance 
of  the  form  I  have  described.  A  patch 
of  the  flowing  water  had  been  her  robe, 
a  piece  of  russet  moorland  her  cloak. 
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The  spade  was  an  awkward  young 
shoot  slanting  up  from  the  root  of  one 
of  the  trees.  I  stepped  back  and  tried 
to  piece  her  oat  again  bit  by  bit,  but 
could  not  succeed. 

That  night  I  did  not  feel  at  all  in- 
clined to  return  to  my  dismal  chamber, 
and  lie  awaiting  sach  another  summons 
as  I  had  once  received.  When  Frank 
bade  me  good -night,  I  heaped  fresh 
coals  on  the  fire,  took  down  from  the 
shelves  a  book,  from  which  I  lifted  the 
dust  in  layers  with  my  penknife,  and, 
dragging  an  arm-chair  close  to  the 
hearth,  tried  to  make  myself  as  com- 
fortable as  might  be.  I  am  a  strong, 
robust  man,  very  unimaginative,  and 
little  troubled  with  affections  of  the 
nerves,  but  I  confess  that  my  feelings 
were  not  enviable,  sitting  thus  alone 
in  that  queer  old  house,  with  last  night's 
strange  pantomime  still  vividly  present 
to  my  memory.  In  spite  of  my  efforts 
at  coolness,  I  was  excited  b^  the  pros- 
pect of  what  yet  might  be  m  store  for 
me  before  morning.    But  these  feelings 

fassed  away  as  the  night  wore  on,  and 
nodded  asleep  over  my  book. 

I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
brisk  light  step  walking  overhead. 
Wide  awake  at  once,  I  sat  up  and  lis- 
tened. The  ceiling  was  low,  but  I 
could  not  call  to  mind  what  room  it 
was  that  lay  above  the  library  in  which 
I  sat.  Presently  I  heard  the  same  step 
upon  the  stairs,  and  the  loud  sharp 
rustling  of  a  silk  dress  sweeping  against 
the  banisters.  The  step  paused  at  the 
library  door,  and  then  there  was  silence. 
I  got  up,  and  with  all  the  courage  I 
could  summon  seized  a  light,  and  opened 
the  door ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
hall  but  the  usual  heavy  darkness  and 
damp  mouldy  air.  I  confess  I  felt  more 
uncomfortable  at  tha^  moment  than  I 
had  done  at  any  time  during  the  pre- 
ceding night.  All  the  visions  that  had 
then  appeared  to  me  had  produced 
nothing  like  the  horror  of  thus  feeling 
a  supernatural  presence  which  my  eyes 
were  not  permitted  to  behold. 

I  returned  to  the  library,  and  passed 
the  night  there.  Next  day  I  sought 
for  the  room  above  it  in  which  I  had 
heard  the  footsteps,  but  could  discover 
no  entrance  to  any  such  room.  Its  win- 
dows, indeed,  I  counted  from  the  out- 
side, though  they  were  so  overgrown 


with  ivy  I  could  hardly  discern  them, 
but  in  the  interior  of  the  house  I  oould 
find  no  door  to  the  chamber.  I  asked 
Frank  about  it,  but  he  knew  and  oared 
nothing  on  the  subject ;  I  asked  the  old 
man  at  the  lodge,  and  he  shook  his 
head. 

<'  Och !  "  he  said,  '<  don't  ask  about 
that  room.  The  door's  built  up,  and 
flesh  and  blood  have  no  consam  wid  it. 
It  was  her  own  room." 

"  Whose  own  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Odd  Lady  Thunder's.  An'  whisht, 
sir  I  thaJ^B  her  grave  /  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said.  "Are 
you  out  of  your  mind  ?  " 

lie  laughed  queerly,  drew  nearer, 
and  lowered  his  yoice.  ^^  Nobody  has 
asked  about  the  room  these  years  but 
yourself,"  he  said.  "  Nobody  misses  it 
goin'  over  the  house.  My  grandfather 
was  an  ould  retainer  o'  the  Thunder 
family,  my  father  was  in  the  seryioe  too, 
an'  I  was  bom  myself  before  the  onld 
lady  died.  Yon  was  her  room,  and  she 
left  her  etarnal  curse  on  her  family  if  so 
be  they  didn't  lave  her  coffin  there. 
She  wasn't  goin'  undher  the  ground  to 
the  worms.    So  there  it  was  left, 


they  built  up  the  door.  God  love  ye, 
sir,  and  don^t  go  near  it.  I  wouldn't 
have  tould  you,  only  I  know  ye've  eeen 
plenty  about  already,  an'  ye  have  the 
look  o'  one  that'd  be  ferretin*  things 
out,  savin'  yer  presence." 

lie  looked  at  me  knowingly,  bat  I 
gave  him  no  information,  only  thanked 
him  for  putting  me  on  my  guard.  I 
could  scarcely  credit  what  he  told  me 
about  the  room  ;  but  ray  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited regarding  it.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  day  to  try  and  induce  Frank  to  qoit 
the  place  on  the  morrow.  I  felt  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  atmosphere 
was  not  healthful  for  his  mind  whatever 
it  might  be  for  his  body.  The  sooner 
we  left  the  spot,  I  thought,  the  better 
for  us  both;  but  the  remaining  night 
which  I  had  to  pass  there  I  resolved  on 
devoting  to  the  exploring  of  the  waDed- 
up  chamber.  What  impelled  me  to 
tnis  resolve  I  do  not  know.  The  1lnde^ 
taking  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  I 
should  hardly  have  ventured  on  it  had 
I  been  forced  to  remain  much  longer  it 
The  Rath.  But  I  knew  there  was  litUe 
chance  of  sleep  for  me  in  that  hoasSi 
and  I  thought  1  might  as  well  go  and 
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seek  for  my  adventnres  as  sit  waiting 
for  them  to  come  for  me  as  I  had  done 
the  night  before.  I  felt  a  relish  for  my 
enterprise,  and  expected  the  night  with 
satisfaction.  I  did  not  say  anything  of 
my  intention  either  to  Frank  or  the  old 
man  at  the  lodge.  I  did  not  want  to 
make  a  fuss,  and  have  my  doings  talked 
of  all  over  the  country.  I  may  as  well 
mention  here  that  again,  on  this  even- 
ing, when  walking  m  the  orchard,  I 
saw  the^figure  of  the  lady  digging  be- 
tween the  trees.  And  again  Isaw  that 
this  fignre  was  an  illasive  appearance  ; 
that  the  water  was  her  gown,  and  the 
moorland  her  cloak,  and  a  willow  in  the 
distance  her  tresses. 

As  soon  as  the  night  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  I  placed  a  ladder  against  the 
window  which  was  least  covered  over 
with  thb  ivy,  and  mounted  it,  having 
provided  myself  with  a  dark  lantern. 
The  moon  rose  full  behind  some  trees 
that  stood  like  a  black  bank  against  the 
horizon,  and  glimmered  on  the  panes  as 
I  ripped  away  branches  and  leaves  with 
a  knife,  and  shook  the  old  crazy  case- 
ment open.  The  sashes  were  rotten, 
and  the  fi^tenings  easily  gave  wa^.  I 
placed  my  lantern  on  a  bench  within, 
and  was  soon  standing  beside  it  in  the 
chamber.  The  air  was  insufferably  close 
and  mouldy,  and  I  flung  the  window 
open  to  the  widest,  and  beat  the  bower- 
ing  ivy  still  further  back  from  about  it, 
so  as  to  let  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  blow 
into  the  place.  I  then  took  my  lantern 
in  hand,  and  began  to  look  about  me. 

The  room  was  vast  and  double;  a 
velvet  curtain  hung  between  me  and  an 
inner  chamber.  The  darkness  was  thick 
and  irksome,  and  the  scanty  light  of  my 
lantern  only  tantalized  me.  My  eyes 
fell  on  some  ^and  spectral-looking  can- 
delabra fumiished  with  wax  candles, 
which,  thouffh  black  with  age,  still  bore 
the  marks  of  having  been  guttered  by  a 
draught  that  had  blown  on  them  fifty 
years  ago.  I  lighted  these ;  they  burn- 
ed up  with  a  ffhastlv  flickering,  and  the 
apartment  with  its  fittings  was  revealed 
to  me.  These  latter  had  been  splendid 
in  the  days  of  their  freshness :  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  rest  of  the  house  were 
mean  in  comparison.  The  ceiling  was 
painted  with  exquisite  allegorical  fig- 


han^ngs  of  crimson  velvet,  with  their 
tarnished  golden  tassels  and  fringes. 
The  carpet  still  felt  luxurious  to  the 
tread,  and  the  dust  could  not  altogether 
obliterate  the  elaborate  fancy  of  its 
flowery  design.  There  were  gorgeous 
cabinets  laden  with  curiosities,  wonder- 
fully carved  chairs,  rare  vases,  and  an- 
tique glasses  of  every  description,  under 
some  of  which  lay  little  heaps  of  dust 
which  had  once  no  doubt  been  bloom- 
ing flowers.  There  was  a  table  laden 
with  books  of  poetry  and  science,  draw- 
ings and  drawmg  materials,  which  show- 
ed that  the  occupant  of  the  room  had 
been  a  person  of  mind.  There  was  also 
a  writing-table  scattered  over  with  yel- 
low papers,  and  a  work-table  at  a  win- 
dow, on  which  lay  reels,  a  thimble,  and 
a  piece  of  what  had  once  been  white 
muslin,  but  was  now  saflron  color,  sewn 
with  gold  thread,  a  rusty  needle  stick- 
ing in  it.  This  and  the  pen  lying  on 
the  inkstand,  the  paper-knife  between 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  the  loose  sketches 
shaken  out  by  the  side  of  a  portfolio,  and 
the  ashes  of  a  fire  in  the  grand  mildewed 
hearthplace,  all  suggested  that  the  own- 
er of  this  retreat  had  been  snatched 
from  it  without  warning,  and  that  who- 
ever had  thought  proper  to  build  up  the 
doors,  had  also  thougnt  proper  to  touch 
nothing  that  had  belonged  to  her. 

Having  surveyed  all  these  things,  I 
entered  the  inner  room,  which  was  a 
bedroom.  The  furniture  of  this  was  in 
keeping  with  that  of  the  other  cham- 
ber. I  saw  dimly  a  bed  enveloped  in 
lace,  and  a  dressing-table  fancifully  gar- 
nished and  draped.  Here  I  espied  more 
candelabra,  and  going  forward  to  set 
the  lights  burning,  I  stumbled  against 
something.  I  turned  the  blaze  of  my 
lantern  on  this  something,  and  started 
with  a  thrill  of  horror.  It  was  a  large 
stone  coffin. 

I  own  that  I  felt  very  strangely  for 
the  next  few  minutes.  W  hen  I  had  re- 
covered the  shock,  I  set  the  wax  can- 
dles burning,  and  took  a  better  survey 
of  this  odd  burial  place.  A  wardrobe 
stood  open,  and  I  saw  dresses  hanging 
within.  A  gown  lay  upon  a  chair  as  if  just 
thrown  ofl*,  and  a  pair  of  dainty  slippers 
were  beside  it.  The  toilet  table  looked 
as  if  only  used  yesterday,  judging  by 


urea,  also  spaces  of  the  walls  between   the  litter  that  covered  it ;  hair-brushes 
Uie  dim  mirrors  and   the  sumptoous  I  lying  this  way  and  that  way,  essence- 
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bottles  with  the  Btoppers  out,  paint-pots 
nncovered,  a  ring  here,  a  wreath  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  there,  and  in  front  of  all 
that  coffin,  the  tarnished  cnpids  that 
bore  the  mirror  between  their  hands 
smirking  down  at  it  with  grim  compla- 
cency. 

On  the  comer  of  this  table  was  a 
small  golden  salver,  holding  a  plate  of 
some  black  mouldered  food,  an  antiqae 
decanter  filled  with  wine,  a  glass,  and  a 
phial  with  some  thick  black  liquid,  un- 
corked. I  felt  weak  and  sick  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  I  seized 
the  decanter,  wiped  the  dust  from  it 
with  my  handkerchief,  tasted,  found 
that  the  wine  was  good,  and  drank  a 
moderate  draught.  Immediately  it  was 
swallowed  I  felt  a  horrid  giddiness,  and 
sank  upon  the  coffin.  A  raging  pain 
was  in  my  head,  and  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion in  my  chest.  After  a  few  intolera- 
ble moments  I  felt  better,  but  the  heavy 
air  pressed  on  me  stiflingly,  and  I  rushed 
from  this  inner  room  into  the  larger  and 
outer  chamber.  Hero  a  blast  of  cool 
air  revived  me,  and  I  saw  that  the  place 
was  changed. 

A  dozen  other  candelabra  besides 
those  I  had  lighted  were  flaming  round 
the  walls,  the  hearth  was  all  ruddy  with 
a  blazing  fire,  everything  that  had  been 
dim  was  bright,  the  lustre  had  returned 
to  the  gilding,  the  flowers  bloomed  in 
the  vases.  A  lady  was  sitting  before  the 
hearth  in  a  low  arm-chair.  Her  light 
loose  gown  swept  about  her  on  the  car- 
pet, her  black  hair  fell  round  her  to  her 
knees,  and  into  it  her  hands  were  thrust 
as  she  leaned  her  forehead  upon  them 
and  stared  between  them  into  the  fire. 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  her  attitude 
when  she  turned  her  head  quickly  tow- 
ards nie,  and  I  recognized  the  hand- 
some face  of  the  magnificent  lady  who 
had  played  such  a  smister  part  m  the 
strange  scenes  that  had  been  enacted 
before  me  two  nights  ago.  I  saw  some- 
thing dark  looming  behind  her  chair,  but 
I  thought  it  was  only  her  shadow  thrown 
backward  by  the  firelight. 

She  arose  and  came  to  meet  me,  and  I 
recoiled  from  her.  There  was  something 
horridly  fixed  and  hollow  in  her  gaze, 
and  filmy  in  the  stirring  of  her  garments. 
The  shadow,  as  she  moved,  grew  more 
firm  and  distinct  in  outline,  and  followed 
her  like  a  lervant  where  she  went. 


She  crossed  half  of  the  room,  then 
beckoned  me,  and  sat  down  at  the  writ- 
ing-table. The  shadow  waited  beside 
her,  adjusted  her  paper,  placed  the  ink- 
bottle  near  her  and  the  pen  between  her 
fingers.  I  felt  impelled  to  approach  near 
her,  and  to  take  my  place  at  her  left 
shoulder,  so  as  to  see  what  she  might 
write.  The  shadow  stood  at  her  other 
hand.  As  I  became  more  accustomed  to 
the  shadow's  presence  he  grew  more 
loathsome  and  hideous.  He  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  lady,  and  moved  inde- 
pendently of  her  with  long,  ugly  limba. 
She  hesitated  about  beginning  to  write, 
and  he  made  a  wild  gesture  with  bis  arm, 
which  brought  her  hand  down  quickly 
on  the  paper,  and  her  pen  began  to  move 
at  once.  I  needed  not  to  bend  and  aoni. 
tinize  in  order  to  read  what  was  written. 
Every  word  as  it  was  formed  flashed  be- 
fore me  like  a  meteor : 

^^  I  am  the  spirit  of  Madeleine,  Ladv 
Thunder,  who  lived  and  died  in  this 
house,  and  whose  coffin  stands  in  yonder 
room  among  the  vanities  in  which  I  de- 
lighted. I  am  constrained  to  make  my 
confession  to  you,  John  Thunder,  who 
are  the  present  owner  of  the  estates  of 
your  family." 

Here  the  pale  hand  trembled  and  stop* 
ped  writing.  But  the  shadow  made  a 
threatening  gesture,  and  the  hand  flat- 
tered on : 

'^  I  was  beautiful,  poor,  and  ambiUann, 
and  when  I  entered  this  house  first  on 
the  night  of  a  ball  given  by  Sir  Luke 
Thunder,  I  determined  to  become  its 
mistress.  His  daughter,  Mary  Thonder, 
was  the  onlv  obstacle  in  my  way.  She 
divined  my  mtention,  and  stood  between 
me  and  her  father.  She  was  a  gentle, 
delicate  girl,  and  no  match  for  me.  I 
pushed  her  aside,  and  became  Lady 
Thunder.  After  that  I  hated  her,  and 
made  her  dread  me.  I  had  gained  the 
object  of  my  ambition,  but  I  was  jealons 
of  the  influence  possessed  by  her  over 
her  father,  and  I  revenged  myself  by 
crushing  the  joy  out  of  her  yonng  life. 
In  this  I  defeated  my  own  purpose.  Siie 
eloped  with  a  young  man  who  was  devot- 
ed to  her,  though  poor,  and  beneath  her 
in  station.  Her  father  was  indignant  at 
first  and  my  malice  was  satisfied ;  but 
as  time  passed  on  I  had  no  children,  and 
she  had  a  son,  soon  after  whose  birth  bar 
husband  died.    Then  her  father  took  her 
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back  to  his  heart,  and  the  boy  was  his 
idol  and  heir." 

Again  the  hand  stopped  writing,  the 
ffhostly  head  drooped,  and  the  whole 
figure  was  convulsed.  But  the  shadow 
gesticulated  fiercely,  and  cowering  under 
Its  menace,  the  wretched  spirit  went 
on: 

^'  I  caused  the  child  to  be  stolen  away. 
I  thought  I  had  done  it  cunningly,  but 
she  tracked  the  crime  home  to  me.  She 
oame  and  accused  me  of  it,  and  in  the 
desperation  of  my  terror  at  discovery,  I 
gave  her  poison  to  drink.  She  rushed 
from  me  and  from  the  house  in  frenzy, 
and  in  her  mortal  anguish  fell  in  the 
river.  People  thought  she  had  gone  mad 
from  grief  for  her  child,  and  committed 
Boicide.  I  only  knew  the  horrible  truth. 
Sorrow  brought  an  illness  upon  her  fath- 
er, of  which  he  died.  Up  to  the  day  of 
bis  death,  he  had  search  made  for  the 
child.  Believing  that  it  was  alive,  and 
must  be  found,  he  willed  all  his  property 
to  it,  his  rightful  heir,  and  to  its  heirs 
forever.  I  buried  the  deeds  under  a  tree 
in  the  orchard,  and  forged  a  will,  in 
which  all  was  bequeathed  to  me  during 
my  lifetime.  I  enjoyed  my  state  and 
grandeur  till  the  day  of  my  death, 
which  came  upon  me  miserably,  and, 
afler  that,  my  husband's  possessions 
went  to  a  distant  relative  of  his  family. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  fate  of 
the  child  who  was  stolen  ;  but  he  lived 
and  married,  and  his  daughter  now  toils 
for  her  bread — his  daughter,  who  is  the 
rightful  owner  of  all  that  is  said  to 
belong  to  you,  John  Thunder.  I  tell 
you  this  that  you  may  devote  yourself 
to  the  task  of  discovering  this  wronged 
girl,  and  giving  up  to  her  that  which 
you  are  unlawfully  possessed  of.  Under 
the  thirteenth  tree  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard 
YOU  will  find  buried  the  genuine  will  of 
Sir  Luke  Thunder.  When  you  have 
found  and  read  it,  do  justice,  as  you 
value  your  soul.  In  order  that  you  may 
know  the  grandchild  of  Mary  Thunder 
when  you  hnd  her,  you  shall  behold  her 
in  a  vision"— 

The  last  words  grew  dim  before  me ; 
the  lights  faded  away,  and  all  the  place 
was  in  darkness,  exempt  one  spot  on  the 
opposite  wall*  On  tnis  spot  the  light 
glimmered  sofUy,  and  against  the  bright- 
Bess  the  outlines  of  a  figure  appeared, 


faintly  at  first,  but,  growing  firm  and 
distinct,  became  filled  in  and  rounded 
at  last  to  the  perfect  semblance  of  life. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  a 
plain  black  dress,  with  a  bright,  happy 
face,  and  pale  gold  hair  softly  banded  on 
her  fair  forehead.  Slie  might  have  been 
the  twin  -  sister  of  the  psde- faced  girl 
whom  I  had  seen  bending  over  the  cra- 
dle two  nights  ago ;  but  her  healthier,, 
gladder,  and  prettier  sister.  When  I 
had  gazed  on  her  some  moments,  the 
vision  faded  away  as  it  had  come ;  the 
last  vestige  of  the  brightness  died  out 
upon  the  wall,  and  I  found  myself  once 
more  in  total  darkness.  Stunned  for  a 
time  by  the  sudden  changes,  I  stood 
watching  for  the  return  of  the  lights 
and  figures;  but  in  vain.  By  and  by  my 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  obscurity, 
and  I  saw  the  sky  glimmering  behind 
the  little  window  which  I  had  left  open. 
I  could  soon  discern  the  writing-table 
beside  me,  and  possessed  myself  of  the 
slips  of  loose  paper  which  lay  upon  it. 
I  then  made  my  way  to  the  wmdow. 
The  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  in  the  sky 
as  I  descended  my  ladder,  and  I  thanked 
God  that  I  breathed  the  fresh  morning 
air  once  more,  and  heard  the  cheering 
sound  of  the  cocks  crowing. 

All  thought  of  acting  immediately 
upon  last  night's  strange  revelations,  al- 
most all*  memory  of  them,  was  for  the 
time  banished  from  my  mind  by  the  un- 
expected trouble  of  the  next  few  days. 
That  morning  I  found  an  alarming 
change  in  Frank.  Feeling  sure  that  he 
was  going  to  be  ill,  I  engaged  a  lodging 
in  a  cottage  in  the  neighborhood,  whith- 
er we  removed  before  nightfall,  leaving 
the  accursed  Rath  behind  us.  Before 
midnight  he  was  in  the  delirium  of  a 
raging  fever. 

I  thought  it  right  to  let  his  poor  little 
fianc6e  know  his  state,  and  wrote  to  her, 
trying  to  alarm  her  no  more  than  was 
necessary.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  after  my  letter  went  I  was  sitting  by 
Frank's  bedside,  when  an  unusual  bustle 
outside  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  ^oing 
into  the  cottage  kitchen  I  saw  a  figure 
standing  in  the  firelight  which  seemed  a 
third  appearance  of  that  vision  of  the 
pale-faced,  golden-haired  girl  which  was 
now  thoroughly  imprinted  on  my  memo- 
ry— a  third,  with  all  the  woe  of  the  first, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  the  second.    But 
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this  was  a  living,  breathing  apparition. 
She  was  throwing  off  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  stood  there  at  home  in  a  mo- 
ment in  her  plain  black  dress.  I  drew 
my  hand  across  my  eves  to  make  sure 
that  they  did  not  deceive  me.  I  had  be- 
held so  many  supernatural  visions  lately 
that  it  seemed  as  though  I  could  scarcely 
believe  in  the  reality  of  anything  till  I 
had  touched  it. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  am 
Mary  Leonard,  and  are  you  poor  Frank's 
friend  ?  Oh,  sir,  we  are  all  the  world  to 
one  another,  and  I  could  not  let  him  die 
without  coming  to  see  him ! " 

And  here  the  poor  little  traveller  burst 
into  tears.  I  cheered  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  telling  her  that  Frank  would  soon, 
I  trusted,  be  out  of  all  danger.  She 
told  me  that  she  had  thrown  up  her  sit- 
uation in  order  to  come  and  nurse  him. 
I  said  we  had  got  a  more  experienced 
nurse  than  she  could  be,  and  then  I  gave 
her  to  the  care  of  our  landlady,  a  moth- 
erly country-woman.  After  that  I  went 
back  to  Frank's  bedside,  nor  left  it  for 
long  till  he  was  convalescent.  The  fever 
had  swept  away  all  that  strangeness  in 
his  manner  which  had  afflicted  me,  and 
he  was  quite  himself  again. 

There  was  a  joyful  meeting  of  the 
lovers.  The  more  I  saw  of  Mary  Leon- 
ard's bright  face  the  more  thoroughly 
was  I  convinced  that  she  was  the  living 
counterpart  of  the  vision  I  had  seen  in 
the  burial  chamber.  I  made  inquiries  as 
to  her  birth,  and  her  father's  history,  and 
found  that  she  was  indeed  the  grandchild 
of  that  Mary  Thunder  whoso  history 
had  been  so  strangely  related  to  me,  and 
the  rightful  heiress  of  all  those  properties 
which  for  a  few  months  only  had  been 
mine.  Under  the  tree  in  the  orchard, 
the  thirteenth,  and  that  by  which  I  had 
seen  the  lady  digging,  were  found  the 
buried  deeds  which  had  been  described 
to  me.  I  made  an  immediate  transfer  of 
property,  whereupon  some  others  who 
thought  they  had  a  chance  of  being  my 
heirs  disputed  the  matter  with  me,  and 
went  to  law.  Thus  the  affair  has  gained 
publicity,  and  become  a  nine-days'  won- 
der. Many  thincs  have  been  in  my 
favor,  however :  the  proving  of  Mary's 
birth  and  of  Sir  Luke's  will,  the  identifi- 
cation of  Lady  Thunder's  handwriting 
on  the  slips  of  paper  which  I  had  brought 
from  the  burial  chamber;    also  other 


matters  which  a  search  in  that  chamber 
brought  to  light.  I  triumphed,  and  I 
now  go  abroaa  leaving  Frank  and  his 
Mary  made  happy  by  the  possession  of 
what  could  only  have  been  a  burden  to 
me. 

So  the  MS.  ends.  Major  Thunder  fell 
in  battle  a  few  years  after  the  adventure 
it  relates.  Frank  O'Brien's  grandchil- 
dren hear  of  him  with  gratitude  and  awe. 
The  Rath  has  been  long  since  totally 
dismantled  and  left  to  go  to  ruin. 


JOHN  STUARH  MILL,  M.P. 

The  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill  hu 
long  been  known  to  the  intellectual 
world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
stands  deservedly  high  on  the  pinnacle  of 
mental  fame.  His  writings,  his  opin. 
ions,  his  works,  on  the  great  questions 
which  stir  the  intellects  of  men  in  this 
age,  have  acquired  for  him  an  imperish- 
able renown  among  all  modem  thinkers, 
as  a  giant  in  the  intellectual  world.  The 
portrait  of  such  a  man,  so  well  and  wide- 
ly known,  can  hardly  fail  of  meeting  a 
cordial  welcome  as  an  illustration  and 
embellishment  of  our  present  number  of 
The  Eclectic.  The  portrait  has  been 
finely  engraved  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Ferine, 
and  imparts  a  just  impression  of  Ms 
massive  intellect.  A  brief  notice  of  this 
eminent  man  will  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose.  We  quote  from  a  liondon 
paper  of  a  recent  date : 

"  The  learned  late  Master  of  Trinity, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  congrato- 
lated  the  electors  of  Westminster  on 
having  realized  a  suggestion  of  PlatoX 
that  it  would  be  well  for  a  country  to 
give  its  philosophers  a  place  among  its 
political  rulers.  It  is  yet  too  soon  for  ns 
to  anticipate  the  part  which  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  likely  to  take  in  the  prao- 
tical  debates  of  Parliament,  thongn  his 
bill  for  the  reorganization  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  metropolis  seems  a  vsIih 
able  contribution  to  the  legislative  stoek. 
But  his  theoretical  opinions  on  nearly  all 
the  questions  of  essential  principle  thai 
underlie  the  controversies  of  the  present 
day  are  very  clearly  defined.  They  have 
been  published  in  those  consummate  ex* 
positions  of  sound  thought  and  generovs 
sentiment  which  have  helped  to  guide 
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the  councils  of  the  most  intellectual  sec- 
tion of  Reformers  in  England  during 
more  than  thirty  years.  Liberal  and 
progressive  in  the  truest  sense ;  full  of  a 
irank  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  full  of  the 
purest  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  mankind, 
the  strongest  faith  in  the  good  results 
of  indvidnal  and  national  freedom,  his 
writings  could  never  be  quoted  by  any 
orator  who  strove  to  stir  up  the  hatred 
of  one  class  against  another,  or  who  pro- 
fessed to  urge  the  claim  of  mere  numbers 
to  control  the  government  of  the  State. 
With  what  important  reservations,  or 
what  hopes  of  giving  an  equitable  and 
useful  direction  to  the  advanced  radical 
party,  Mr.  Mill  has  now  condescended 
to  leave  the  tranquil  atmosphere  of  his 
lofty  studies  and  mingle  in  the  actual 
fray,  mi^ht  partly  be  gathered  from  his 
declarations  last  year,  when  he  was 
elected,  and  from  comparing  these  with 
his  books.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
estimate  the  significance  of  his  presence 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  He  is 
welcomed  there  by  the  wisest  and  most 
thoughtful  men  of  all  parties — Conserva- 
tives as  well  as  Reformers — who  cher- 
ish the  intellectual  reputation  of  that 
House,  and  trust  that  the  standard  of 
argument  in  its  discussions  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  example  of  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  thinking. 

^'  His  eminence  in  that  capacity  is  rec- 
ognized by  all  the  educated  classes  of 
his  countrymen.  Some  years  ago,  when 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Social  Science 
Association  had  brought  many  strangers 
to  Oxford,  a  Frenchman,  happening  to 
talk  with  a  resident  member  of  the 
University,  inquired  about  the  state  of 
philosophical  pursuits  among  us.  ^I 
see  here,'  he  said, '  in  your  ancient  col- 
leges a  richly-endowed  provision  for  that 
kind  of  scholarship  which  consists  of  the 
study  of  the  classical  languages  and  lit- 
erature ;  I  see,  too,  in  the  movements  of 
your  scienUfic  societies  and  congresses  a 
great  deal  of  activity  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  physical  phenomena,  or 
in  the  collection  and  comparison  of  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  practical  interests 
of  mankind.  But  have  you  any  philoso- 
pher of  first-rate  powers  who  studies  to 
verify  and  to  account  for  the  original 
sources  of  human  knowledge  —  who 
strives   to  understand   the  process  of 


belief,  or  who  seeks  to  analyze  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  to  define  its  capaci- 
ties and  operations,  and  the  conditions 
and  the  limits  of  its  acquaintance  with 
the  universe?'  The  Englishman  an- 
swered: ^Yes,  we  have  John  Stuart 
Mill.  He  is  not  only  a  political  thinker, 
who  has  defined  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  whose  Essay  on  Liberty  is 
as  good  as  your  Rousseau's  CorUrcU 
Social  is  bad :  for  Mill  concludes  in 
favor  of  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  Rousseau  ends  by  estab- 
lishing the  absolute  power  of  the  com- 
munity over  each  of  its  members.  Mill 
is  not  only  an  economist  who  has  treated 
— with  the  most  refined  scientific  anal- 
ysis^ and  in  a  most  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion— of  the  laws  of  the  production  * 
and  diffusion  of  wealth,  yet  regarding 
them  as  subordinate  to  the  improvement 
of  humanity.  He  is  not  only  a  moralist, 
who  has  enlarged,  elevated,  and  purified 
the  meagre  Utilitarianism  of  Bentham ; 
and,  while  vindicating  the  ethical  princi- 
ple of  the  greatest  happiness,  shown  how 
it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  aspirations 
of  heroic  virtue  and  devotion.  He  is 
also  a  mental  philosopher,  allied  most 
nearly  to  Locke,  but  one  who  has  ar- 
rived at  the  best  results  that  are  attaina- 
ble within  the  limits  of  that  theory  which 
makes  experience  the  source  of  all  our 
knowledge ;  and  on  this  ground  he  has 
taken  a  position  rivalling  at  least  the 
chief  of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians. 
He  is,  above  all,  the  author  of  a  complete 
system  of  logic,  exhibiting  all  the  meth- 
ods or  processes,  both  the  syllogistic  and 
the  inductive,  which  can  be  employed  by 
the  intellect  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  he 
has  laid  down  rules  for  the  investigation 
of  facts,  and  for  drawing  correct  inferen- 
ces from  their  evidence,  with  a  view  to 
positive  science,  as  the  lawyers  have 
their  own  rules  of  evidence  to  direct  the 
trial  of  cases  in  our  courts ;  and  so  far 
as  the  moral  sciences  are  concerned,  he 
has,  with  as  much  success  as  M.  Comte 
in  your  country,  described  their  place 
and  order  in  a  general  system  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  respective  conditions  of 
their  study.' 

^^  This  being  the  intellectual  reputation 
of  Mr.  Mill,  whoso  works  are  used  as 
authorized  text-books  in  the  great  Eng- 
lish Universities,  and  who  is  held  by  his 
numerous  disciples  to  have  superseded 
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the  famoas  philosophical  toaching  of  the 
UaiverBity  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  one 
thing  about  his  personal  history  which 
seems  to  deserve  special  remark.  His 
mind,  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  original  which 
the  age  can  boast,  was  never  subjected 
to  academical  instruction  in  school  or 
college.  In  his  youth  he  was  taught  at 
home  by  his  eminent  father,  and  no  edu- 
cation could  have  done  so  much  for  him 
as  to  be  the  child  and  pupil  of  such  a 
man  as  James  Mill,  whose  merits  and 
achievements  are  rather  enhanced  than 
eclipsed  by  the  more  illustrious  career  of 
his  son.  In  the  year  1*I1S^  at  the  time 
when  two  other  great  thinkers  of  Scot- 
land, David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith, 
were  shedding  clear  light  upon  the  most 
important  themes  of  mental  and  social 
philosophy,  James  Mill  was  born,  of 
humble  parents,  in  a  village  in  Forfar- 
shire. By  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighborhood.  Sir  John  Stuart, 
whose  liberality  has  since  been  nobly 
recompensed  through  the  glory  acquired 


by  his  namesake  in  onr  days,  James 
Mill  received  the  benefits  oi  learning. 
He  commenced  a  literary  career,  first  m 
Edinburgh,  afterwards  in  London.  He 
turned  his  attention  first  to  psychology, 
as  a  follower  of  Hartley,  founding  all 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  on  mere 
combinations  of  sensations ;  secondly,  to 
political  economy,  in  which  he  followed 
Ricardo.  He  produced  books  on  eadi 
of  those  subjects,  the  best  that  could 
then  be  written  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  He  then  composed  a  History  qf 
British  India^  a  work  not  only  of  ac* 
curate  research,  but  of  great  narrative 
interest  and  philosophical  insight.  An 
ofiicial  appointment  m  the  India  Hoiue 
relieved  him  from  the  toils  and  cares  q£ 
one  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  hie 
pen,  and  thus  gave  him  leisure  to  form 
the  mind  of  his  son,  born  at  Pentonvillei 
in  the  year  180G,  whose  career  has  been 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  father.'' 

In  1851,  Mr.  Mill  married  Mrs.  Harriet 
Taylor,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  oldest 
friends.    He  has  no  children. 
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UNREQUITED. 


I. 


Fiw  and  low  were  the  words  I  spoke, 
Doably  brief  was  the  cold  reply  ; 

Yet  in  that  one  moment  a  man's  heart  broke, 
And  the  light  went  out  from  his  eye  I 


n. 


In  a  little  moment  of  time. 

The  brij^ht  hopes  of  a  life  all  paled ; 
A  bravo  man  knew  he  had  dared  the  leap. 

And  a  proud  man  knew  ho  htkii— failed  I 


in. 


Failed  !  'tis  often  a  fatal  word, 
Fraucht  with  the  spirit*s  pain ; 

For  to  fail  in  tome  of  the  ventures  of  life 
Is  never  to  try  them  again. 


IV. 


If  the  fowler  hang  o*er  the  cliff, 

Upheld  by  a  treacherous  rope, 
Should  the  frail  thing  break  or  the  strong 
man  blanch, 

lie  is  lost — and  beyond  all  hope. 


V. 


So  I  set  mjf  hopes  on  a  word, 
Launched  a  shell  on  a  boisterous  sea ; 


And  the  waves  up-rose,  and  my  shell  down- 
sank — 
It  can  never  come  back  to  me  I 

— London  Society, 
UNREQUITED. 

A  BKPLT. 

Hk  passes  by,  with  cold  and  heartless  gaze. 
And  I  must  brave  it  —  ay,  and  smfle  beneath 

The  casual  look  or  words  on  me  that  fiill. 
As  snowflakcs  from  a  May-day  wreath. 

And  yet  no  word  of  mine  shall  ever  break 
The  silence  that  between  our  hearts  must  lie. 

I  love  him — ^yet  he  knows  not — never  shall ; 
No  look  shall  tell  him,  tiU  I  die  1 

I  see  him  yonder,  basking  in  the  smiles 
Of  one  whose  radiant  brow  and  artful  waTi 

Have  all  enthralled  him.    Doth  she  love  as  I  ? 
No  I  with  his  heart  she  merely  plays. 

Oh  I  I  could  bear  it  all,  did  I  but  know 
That  love,  true,  faithful,  lay  within  her  h6tti» 

So  he  might  never  feel,  as  I  have  fult, 
Hope  slowly,  hour  by  hour,  depart. 

•  •  .  •  . 

Oh  1  masters  of  our  hearts,  ye  little  know 
What  faith  and  love  yo  pass  unheeded  by  s 
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Or  leare  for  tighter  words,  or  brighter  smiles, 
Without  a  thought — without  a  sigh  I 

— London  Society 


MY  HERITAGE. 

In  close  communion  with  the  mighty  dead 

I  pass  the  pleasant  years ; 
Giving  to  all  for  laughter  laughter,  dread 

For  dread,  and  tears  for  tears. 

With  Homer's  warriors  on  the  plains  of  Troy 

Fighting  I  seem  to  be ; 
I  hear  the  conquering  Greeks,  all  flushed  with  joy, 

Shout  for  the  victory. 

With  Lear  into  the  pitiless  storm  I  go. 

No  friend  below — above ; 
I  weep  for  Juliet  and  her  Romeo, 

But  ever  love  their  love. 

I  pity  the  pure  Desdcmona's  fate, 

Mourn  with  the  noble  Moor ; 
But  give  la^o  all  my  changeless  hate. 

And  still  it  is  too  poor. 

I  see  the  shaggy  brows  of  Shylock  lower 

At  Portia's  silvery  voice ; 
I  tmile  to  see  him  shorn  of  all  his  power, 

And  furious  at  his  choice. 

With  Bunyan's  pilgrim,  clogged  by  doubt  and 
sin — 

Rent  by  soul-agonies — 
I  travel,  till  I  see  him  pass  within 

The  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  g^eat  Italian  takes  me  by  the  hand. 

Binds  me  with  fearful  spell. 
Shows  me  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit-land, 

The  things  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 

I  shake  with  laughter  at  the  immortal  knight 

Quixote,  of  high  renown ; 
And  at  his  esquire.  Sancho,  luckless  wight ! — 

Of  chivalry  the  crown. 

Goethe,  the  life  and  sun  of  German  thought, 

Gives  of  his  wondrous  store ; 
Flame-tipped,  his  passionate  words  are  all  in- 
wrought, 

With  the  nearfs  deepest  core. 

With  our  sublime  and  most  seraphic  bard, 

I  sorrow  for  our  woes ; 
Behold  the  world  prisoner  in  devil-ward 

Tin  he,  the  Saviour,  rose. 

I  see  the  Roman  Empire  rapid  rise, 

I  ponder  its  decline ; 
The  illustrious  Ciesars  pass  before  mine  eyes, 

And  many  a  famous  line. 

Into  the  broad  domains  of  sweet  romance 

With  high-souled  Scott  I  peer. 
I  linger  o'er  fair  Enid's  countenance — 

Arthur  and  Guinevere. 

And  many  others  wile  with  me  their  lays, 

Or  build  with  argument — 
Aa  Bums  and  Bacon ;  worthy  of  high  praise-^ 

With  lipe  all^elociaent. 


Then,  when  the  restless  soul  from  these  will  turn, 

I  take  The  Book— the  best; 
And  read  with  joy,  "Come  ye  by  sins  down- 
borne. 

And  I  will  give  you  rest." 

— MacmiUan.  Gkoroe  Smitb. 


SONNET. 

Cold  looks,  hard  words:  these  wear  away  the 
stone, 
Yet,  to  its  veriest  fragment  will  it  be 
Of  diamond  particles,  in  love  for  thee. 
Tis  for  thy  sake,  dear  love,  and  thine  alone, 
I  would  thou  wert  less  bitter  in  thy  thought 
Of  one  whose  heart  lies  underneath  thy  feet. 
That  thou  shouldst  trample  on  it,  is  but  meet 
Reward  for  all  the  evil  it  has  wrought ; 
But  when  'tis  cold  and  still,  and  can  no  more 
For  thee  its  floods  of  tenderness  outpour, 
I  dread  lest  unrelenting  memory  bring 
With  late  regret,  remorse's  bitter  sting. 
Oh,  let  it  not  be  so— recall  alone 
The  loving  life  I  built,  into  thy  throne. 

When  I  am  lyin^  in  the  cold,  dark  grave. 

Shut  out  from  light  and  love,  from  none  and  fear, 
Perchance  thoult  pause  to  drop  a  silent  tear 

O'er  one  whom  once  thou  wouldst  have  died  to 
save. 

Nor  do  I  deem  that  thou  now  lov'st  me  less ; 
Yet,  had  I  served  my  God  as  I  have  thee. 
He  had  not  in  my  need  forsaken  me. 

Then,  by  the  memory  of  my  tenderness. 
Be  gentle  with  the  little  one  I  leave 
To  face  life's  miseries  alone — believe 

That  woman's  heart  can  break,  but  never  roam 

When  once  she's  raised  her  idol  to  his  throne. 
Then  guard  my  darliog,  lest  her  future  be 
Blasted,  like  mine,  ana  end  as  bitterly. 

—Temple  Bar,  L.  W.  F. 


THE  WOOD-CUTTER'S  NIGHT  SONG. 

WxLooMR,  red  and  roundy  sun. 
Dropping  lowly  in  the  west, 

Now  my  hard  day's  work  is  done, 
I'm  as  happy  as  the  best. 

Joyful  are  the  thoughts  of  home. 

Now  I'm  ready  for  my  chair ; 
So,  till  to-morrow  morning's  come, 

Bill  and  mittens,  lie  ye  there  I 

Though  to  leave  your  pretty  song. 
Little  birds,  it  gives  me  pain, 

Yet  to-morrow  is  not  long, 
Then  I'm  with  you  all  again. 

If  I  stop  and  stand  about,   . 

Well  I  know  how  things  will  be : 
Judy  will  be  looking  out 

Every  now  and  then  for  me. 

So  fare  ye  well,  and  hold  your  tongues ; 

Sing  no  more  until  I  come : 
They're  not  worthy  of  your  songs 

Tnat  never  care  to  drop  a  crumb. 

All  day  long  I  love  the  oaks, 
But  at  nights  yon  little  cot, 
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Wlicre  I  Bee  the  chimney  smokeB, 
Is  by  far  the  prettiest  spot 

Wife  and  cliildren  all  are  there, 
*  To  revive  with  pleasant  looks ; 
Table  ready  set,  and  chair ; 
Supper  hanging  on  the  hooks. 

Soon  as  ever  I  get  in,  * 

When  my  faggot  down  I  fling, 

Little  prattlers  they  begin 
Teasing  mo  to  talk  aiid  sing. 

John  Clabk. 


THE  JUNE  DREAM. 

A  GARDEN  in  the  burning  noon, 
Green  with  the  tender  green  of  Jnno, 
Save  where  the  trees  their  leaves  unfold 
Against  the  sky,  less  green  than  gold — 
A  garden  full  of  flowers,  as  bright 
As  if  their  blooms  were  blooms  of  light  1 

There,  while  the  restless  shadows  play 
Upon  the  grass,  one  comes  to-day 
Musing  and  slow,  but  fair  of  face, 
Gentle  and  winning  as  a  Grace, 
Rosy  and  Beautiful  to  see, 
In  the  June  of  life  is  she. 

Among  the  flowers  and  by  the  trees 
She  comes,  j'ct  tree  nor  flower  sees — 
In  vain  the  golden  pansy  blows, 
Vainly  the  passion-nearted  rose. 
And — ^trembling  in  the  ffusty  swells — 
The  campanula's  purple  oells. 

These  in  her  fancies  have  no  part: 
She  wanders  dreaming  in  her  heart. 
And  ever,  while  around  her  flows 
A  silken  ripple  as  she  goes, 
The  sound  of  winds  and  waves  it  takes* 
And  helps  Uie  pictures  that  she  makes. 

Wide  underneath  the  June-blue  sky 
She  sees  the  breadths  of  ocean  lie, 
And  with  the  opaPs  changeful  range 
From  blue  to  green  alternate  change, 
While  still  the  sunshine  on  its  breast 
Trembles  and  glows  in  its  unrest. 

And  on  the  far  horizon — white 

A  sail  is  shining  in  the  light, 

And  what  she  hears  is  not  the  breeze 

That  trembles  in  the  shimmering  trees, 

It  is  the  wind  that  fierce  and  strong 

Hurries  that  yielding  ship  along. 

It  cuts  its  way  with  creak  and  strain, 
The  sail  is  wet  with  spraying  rain; 
But  o'er  the  side  one  scans  the  foam, 
And  dreams  and  ever  dreams  of  homo. 
And  of  the  heart  that,  madly  press'd. 
Still  «eems  to  throb  against  his  breast. 

Oh,  brave  young  sailor !  eyes  of  blue 
Like  thine  were  never  aught  but  true; 
And  truth  dwells  on  those  lips  that  yet 
Scarce  with  the  salt  sea-brine  are  wet. 
And  in  that  peach-like  cheek  the  flame 
That  burns  can  never  burn  with  shame ! 


In  all  the  fears  that  wring  her  heart 
Doubt  of  thy  truth  can  luve  no 
She  fears  the  flush  of  angry  skies, 
The  winds  that  roar,  the  waves  that  rise, 
Wreck,  death,  whatever  ill  may  be. 
But,  no,  she  has  no  fear  of  thee. 

A  tender  melancholy  lies, 

A  shadow  in  her  downcast  eyes. 

While  by  the  trees  and  through  the  floVrt 

She  thinks,  of  the  departed  hours — 

Regret  her  loving  heart  mi»f  bear 

But  anguish  has  no  portion  there, 

BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Summer  Rent,  by  Gail  Hasolton.    BosUm: 
Ticknor   <&  Fields.     1866.    Gail  Hamilton  hat 
many  admirers.    Her  thoughts  are   genermlly 
vigorous,  her  style  direct  and  forcible,  her  idm 
practical.     An  earnest  purpose  pervades  oU  her 
writings.    And  yet  she  needs  to  be  read  with 
discrimination.      There  is  evil  mixed  with  the 
good.    Her  intense  convictions  often  betray  her 
mto  extravagances  of  expression ;  while  zmIoos 
to  conserve  and  vindicate  the  spirit  of  religion 
and  of  its  institutions,  she  would  obroeate  and 
destroy  all  the  fonns  and  enactments  which  art 
essential  to  its  very  existence.    We  have  a  speci- 
men of  this  in  the  volume  before  us.    Why,  we 
know  not,  but  she  sees  fit  to  assail  the  settled 
faith  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  fundamental 
point  of  the   Sabbatli.     She  takes  occasion  to 
review  and  severely  condemn  Gilfillan's  work  on 
the  Sabbath,  published  by  the  American  Trael 
Society  (New-York)  and  the  New-York  Sabbath 
Committee,  and  extensively  distributed.    In  the 
course  of  this  most  unjust  and  arrofrant  tirade  wo 
find  such  sentiments  f^  these:   "  TheOldTeola- 
ment  is  a  sacred  book,  but  it  is  not  onrs.  It  la  a  di- 
vine revelation,  but  not  to  us.  Moses  belonged  to 
the  Jews,  but  we  have  Christ . . .  Bnt  who  made 
this  distinction  r  [that  is  between  the  "ceremo- 
nial law  "*  and  the  "  moral  law."]  "  Where  Inllio 
Bible  do  we  find  the  Mosaic  laws  thus  dassliled 
and  disposed  of  ?  We  aflirm  that  it  is  done  soUfy 
on  human  authority ;  that  the  Bible  coontenanMi 
no  such  arrangements ;  that,  on  thecontrary^tht 
whole  Mosaic  law,  decalogue  and  all,  waa»  by 
the  coming  of  Christ,  disannulled.    We  are  no 
more  under  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments  than 
we  are  under  the  law  of  ablutions  and  liingOL 
Christ  and    his  apostles  taught,  as  clearly  m 
it  is  possible  to  teach,  that  the  Mosaio  law  w« 
superseded.     They   drew  no  dividing  Una  be- 
tween moral  and  ceremonial  law,  but  dismlaaad 
the  whole  law  as  a  thing  of  the  past**    Amd 
much  more  of  the  same  sort 

For  our  part,  we  are  quite  disappointed  In  tUi 
book.  The  WiXe—Swnmer  Re8t^\B  a  misnoflMT. 
We  expected  something  appropriate  to  the  aeaaon 
— something  easy  of  digestion ;  not  knotty  pofarti 
in  theolcM^y — sentiments  freely  and  eonfiooBti^ 
expressea  which  deny  the  foith  and  shook  tM 
inorid  sensibilities  of  nine  tenths  of  her 


The  Maulen  and  Married  Life  of  Marjf. 
afterwards  Mrs.  Milton.  New-York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
The  previous  works  by  this  author  have  baOB 
received  with  marked  favor.    The  quaint  iiyto 


isee.] 

of  exprasBloii  and  of  tyvograpitj  in  tlie  prsBent 
TOlnme  faelp  to  maks  ttis  imprWon  that  it  is  I 
the  veritable  historv  of  Mary  Powell's  nuuden- 
hood,  courtship,  and  married  life  as  the  yoang 
-wife  ot  the  great  Milton. 

Foemt.  by  theAttihorof  "John  Halifax,  OailU- 
man,'  He.  Boston:  Ticknor  <ji  Fields.  1896. 
This  chaste  little  Tolume  belongs  to  the  "  Blue 
and  Gold  "  series.  It  coDtaine  some  genuiae  poe- 
try. IJiss  Mulocb's  proae  works  deBervedly  rank 
veiT  high.  She  is  lesBknovn  as  a  poet,  bnt  tbis 
GoUectioo  of  her  poems — many  of  which  have  ap- 
peared Id  past  years  in  Chambert'i  Journal  and 
elsewhere,  and  others  ore  now  collected  for  the 
first  time — will  not  detract  from  her  well-earned 
reputation. 

Hit*  Forrater :  A  Novel.  By  Has,  Edhakds. 
New-York:  Ainerican  News  Company.  1866. 
Mrs.  Edwards  is  a  highly  popalar  novelist.  Her 
Ordeal  for  Wiva.  Archie  Lovtll.  The  MoraU  of 
May  Fair,  and  other  works,  have  bad  a  largo  cir- 
culation in  this  country  an  well  aa  in  England,  I 


nary  readtn  may  form  a  familiar  noUon  of  the 
sSie  rf  a  city  which  fi^urea  so  lai^l^  in  the 
world's  biatory.     One  outer  particalar  will  int 


Ordrumee  Survey  of  JtrMialem. — Borne  of  tbe 
Friday-evening  Uctnres  at  the  Royal  Institution 
have  presented  subjeda  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  interesting  beyond  the  audience  to  whom  they 
were  delivered.  In  one  of  these  lectures  Sir 
Eenry  James,  of  the  Royal  Engineera,  gave  an 
kcconat  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem. 
We  are  familiar  enough  with  this  kind  of  topo- 
grsphical  work  in  our  own  coontry ;  but  to  hear 


tevid,  and  carried  a  line  of  levelling  all 
the  country  from  the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa  ta 
the  Dead  Bea,  the  object  being  to  settle  a  long  de- 
bated question — tbe  difference  of  level  between  the 
two  aeas ;  and  we  now  learn  from  Sir  H.  James 
that  it  ii  settled.  Tbe  differeDCe  is  great;  for 
the  level  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  is  ISgS  feet  below  that 
of  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  highest  KToond 
pwaed  over  in  the  line  of  tbe  survey  (Mouot 
Scopus)  is  2724  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Mount  of  Olives  is  £666  feet, 
Mount  ^on  2630  feet,  and  Mount  Moriah  2440 
feet  above  the  same  level.  Due  precBUtions  were 
taken,  by  cutting  marks  on  the  solid  rock  on  the 
route,  to  preserve  a  means  of  testing  the  survey 


oidilly,  and  between  Bond-street  and  Park-lane :" 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half 
■  mile  In  width ;  from  which  description  ordi- 


est  those  who  are  taking  pains  to  improve  the 
water  supply  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  who 

aard  civil  engineering  ss  a  modem  art.  Jeru- 
^m  was  supplied  even  in  ancient  days  from 
two  soorces,  bigb-tevel  aud  low-level:  the  water 
flowed  through  tunnels, and croasedadeep  valley 
by  means  of  a  syphon  made  of  stone  in  lengths 
of  about  five  feet,  connected  by  collar  and  socket 
joints. —  Chambert't  Jaumal. 

MamnuiA  in  Siberia.-^Tievs  of  the  discoveiT 
of  a  mammoth  in  thefrozen  soil  of  arctic  Sihena 
baa  JQst  been  received  from  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  palsontologista,  who  are  hopeful  that 
it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  complete  and 
trustworthy  description  of  the  ancient  creatnre. 
It  was  ^scovered  in  1864  by  a  Samoyed,  near 
the  bay  of  Taa,  the  easUm  ami  of  the  Gulf  of 
Obi,  imbedded  in  tbe  earth,  covered  with  hair, 
and  the  skin  apparentiy  entire.  This  state  of 
preservation  is  due  to  the  almost  perennial  frost 
which  prevails  on  the  northernmost  coast  of  Asia, 
and  it  IS  to  be  hoped  that  partial  exposnre  to  the 
air  will  not,  as  in  a  former  instance,  have  occa- 
sioned a  sudden  decomposition.  In  February  of 
the  present  year,  the  academy  above  referred  to 
commiamonod  a  well-known  palieontologiat,  one 
of  their  body,  to  visit  tbe  spot,  and  note  ite 
geology,  together  with  every  poesible  particular 
concerning  tbe  mammoth.  We  may  therefore 
hope  to  have,  in  due  time,  a  detwled  report  of 
the  discovery,  as  well  as  of  the  appearance  of  the 
animal,  and,  should  circumstances  prove  fiiTor- 
able,  of  tbe  contents  of  its  stomach.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  aa  it  in- 
volves the  question  of  a  change  of  climate  sioce 
tbe  age  when  the  mammoth  roamed  along  the 
shores  of  what  is  now  a  froien  sea. 

The  Otographitid  Societal  Froeetdtngi  contains 
a  paper  oaths  Rovuma,  ariverof  Eastern  Africa, 
which  has  some  interest  for  general  readers,  as 
it  is  by  tbe  Rovuma  that  Dr.  Livingatoce  hopes 
to  enter  the  country  and  renew  his  explorations. 
Its  moath  lies  north  of  Cape  Dalgado,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  opens 
to  the  sea  without  bar  or  surf,  in  a  spacious  bay. 
Being  thus  easy  of  access,  the  river  offers  un- 
usuu  fadlities  for  access  to  the  interior,  la  his 
last  eipedition.  Dr.  Livingstone,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Kirk,  ascended  it  a  hundred  mUes,  unlit 
stopped  by  a  barrier  of  rocks,  from  which,  on  the 
next  attempt,  be  will  probably  pursue  his  jour- 
ney by  land.  He  will  then  be  not  far  from  tbe 
region  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  head  waters  of 
the  Zambesi,  Congo,  and  Nile,  which  he  is  likely 
to  regard  as  a  promising  scene  of  exploration. 
Tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  river  is  lined  by  man- 
groves ;  but,  ss  Dr.  Kirk  writes,  "  when  this  un- 
healthy region  is  passed,  we  enter  a  plain  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  thick  bush,  and  gigantic  grass, 
bound  toeether  and  festooned  by  brilliant  flow- 
ered tropical  plants,  teeming  with  animal  life.  In 
the  water,  there  arc  herds  of  hippopotami,  easy  of 
approach,  not  havincbeen  hunted  with  firearms, 
but  BufBciendy  bold  to  attack  a  boat  vith  tbeit 
formidable  tasks."  Should  Dr.  Livingstone  suc- 
ceed In  solving  the  problem  of  the  water-abed  of 
Central  Africa,  and  the  ultimate  source  of  the 
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Nllo,  he  will  ftchievc  the  crowning  exploit  of  his 
travels.  We  may  add  to  this  that  Dr.  Kirk  has 
■ailed  to  undertake  fresh  explorations  in  Eastern 
Africa,  of  which  we  may  hope  to  hear  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months. 

8uppo*ed  Ruins  of  Chorazin. — A  little  more 
than  two  railos  Routlieast  of  Kedcs,  on  an  isolated 
hill  called  Tel  Ifarah,  were  found  the  remains  of 
a  larp:e  city  of  very  ancient  date ;  the  walls  of 
the  citadel,*and  a  pI)rtion  of  the  city  wall  could 
be  traced.  This  Captain  Wilson  regards  as  the 
long-sought  fur  ll.izor,  in  preference)  to  Tel  Khur- 
oibch.  At  Tel  Hum  the  White  Synagogue  had 
been  so  far  excavated,  and  its  plan  and  orna- 
ments carefully  recorded,  but  nothing  else  had 
been  found.  The  ruins  of  Chorazin  at  Kerazeh 
turn  out  to  I)e  far  more  important  than  was  pre- 
viously suspected ;  they  cover  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent of  ground  tlian  Tel  Hum,  and  many  of  the 
private  houses  are  almost  perfect,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  roofs — the  openings  for  doors  and 
windows  remainin'^  in  some  cases.  All  the  build- 
ings, includin:jj  a  synago;ruc  or  church,  are  of  ba- 
salt.— PaUsfinc  Efplnraiion  li^port 

Cavour  Can  al. -f-Thc  Cavour  canal  owes  its 
existence  entirely  to  the  formation  of  the  Italian 
kingdom.  Its  necessity  has  been  long  apparent, 
but  the  requisite  <*Apital  could  not  bo  raised  until 
a  guarantee  salisfactory  to  capitalists  had  been 
obtained.  Thirt  was  conceded  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment in  lS'i2.  The  works  are  on  a  very 
grand  scale,  and  are  interesting  to  hydraulic  en- 
gineers. Tiic  canal  passes  over  the  Dora  Baltea 
river  by  an  ntpieduct  of  twenty  -  five  hun- 
dred yards  in  h-niijlh,  and  under  the  rivers  Elvo. 
Sesia  Agogna,  and  Terdoppio,  by  syjihon  tunnels 
formed  of  m:vsonry.  The  Po,  wliich  has  been 
aptly  denominatecrtho  Nile  of  Upper  Italy,  de- 
scending from  Monte  Viso  in  the  Cottain  Alps, 
runs  through  the  i)lain  of  Upper  Piedmont,  or 
Montferrat,  whi<:h  consists  of  a  deep  alluvium  of 
a  most  fertile  ehriracter.  The  river  irrigates  the 
district  of  Turin,  where  it  receives  the  drainage 
waters  from  th..^  meadows  which  surround  the 
city,  as  well  its  mu'.:h  of  its  sewage.  It  then 
pursues  its  coir.?r».  and  is  swollen  before  it  reach- 
es Chivasso  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Dora 
Kiparia,  Oreo.*  and  Malone.  The  Cavour  canal 
will  tap  the  Po  about  ten  miles  from  Turin  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Oreo  and  the  Dora  Bal- 
tea, and  will  enter  the  Ticino  after  a  course  of 
fifty-three  miles  with  an  average  descent  of  one 
foot  two  inches  per  mile,  discharging  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  thirty  -  nine  hundred  cubic 
feet  per  second.  From  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men  have  been  employed  daily  upon  this 
great  work  until  its  completion.  The  opening 
of  the  canal  has  bc'^n  tlie  inauguration  of  one  of 
the  grandest  hydraulic  works  undertaken  during 
the  present  century  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  the  commencement  of  anew 
era  in  the  prtj&pei'ity  of  Piedmont.  The  canal  is 
at  its  ctmimencement  forty -three  yards  wide, 
decreasing  gralually  to  eight  at  its  termination. 
The  capital  ex  [Minded  on  its  construction  will  ex- 
ceed four  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  the  promoters,  Uircc 
hundred  thoiis  m  1  acres  of  land,  now  estimated 
to  be  worth  £i».O\m),()0<).  and  yielding  a  rental  of 
£300,000,  will,   when  irrigated  by  the  Cavour 


canal,  attain  the  value  of  £15,000,000,  and  pro- 
duced an  annual  rental  of  £750,000. — Leumr9 
Hour, 
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The  Nature  of  Cotor-Blindnese.-^In  the  Phil- 
osophical Magazine  for  February  an  important 
paper  has  been  translated  from  PoppendorJ^B 
Annalen  upon  the  nature  of  color  -  blindnesB. 
The  author  of  the  essay  referred  to,  Herr  Dr.  E. 
Rose,  of  Berlin,  describes  an  instrument  whidi 
he  has  constructed  for  the  detection  of  color- 
blindness, and  for  estimating  its  extent.  Nu- 
merous researches  have  enabled  him  to  con- 
clude— 1.  That  with  the  color-blind  it  is  alwayi 
light  of  the  greatest  or  of  the  least  refrangibiUty 
that  first  becomes  imperceptible.  2.  That  in- 
variably, as  the  disease  increases,  the  patient 
ceases  to  perceive  only  that  light  whicli  hnd 
previously  the  greatest  or  smallest  refrangibUity 
among  the  rays  visible  to  him.  8.  That  color- 
blindness is  always  characterized  by  a  shortening 
of  the  spectrum  and  never  by  an  interruption. 
A  complete  and  accurately  defined  spectrom 
thus  forms  by  its  extent  a  measure  of  the  degret 
of  color-blindness.  Herr  Uose*s  instrument 
consists  of  a  mirror,  condensing  lens,  and  prism, 
by  which  a  well-marked  solar  spectrum  is  pro- 
duced, and  therefore  accurately  determines  tbi 
extent  of  the  affection. 

How  to  Hfproduce  Old  TAtluyjraphs. — Althonglk 
this  subject  hardly  comes  within  the  ranee  of 
Physics  properly  so  called,  it  is  closely  relnted 
to  it,  and  as  the  process  is  both  simple  and  in- 
teresting, we  lay  it  before  our  readers.  Tht 
method,  which  is  a  new  one,  has  been  described 
by  M.  Kigaut.  The  lithograph  to  bo  transferred 
to  stone  is  first  laid  face  uppermost  on  a  Bor- 
faco  of  pure  water,  and  tlms  all  those  portions 
not  covered  with  ink  arc  allowed  to  absorb  the 
liquid.  It  is  then  put  between  two  sheets  of 
blotting-paper,  which  carry  off  the  excess  of 
water ;  after  which  it  is  laid  face  downwards  on 
the  stone,  to  which  it  adheres  perfectly.  An- 
other sheet  is  laid  on  this,  and  moistened  with 
dilute  nitric  acid;  the  acid  penetrates  both 
sheets,  and  eats  away  the  stone  in  accordanee 
with  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  original  plo- 
turo. 

Kahyle  Jewelrif. — In  that  gallery,  near  the 
Assyrian  Court  in  the  Crystal  I^alace,  which  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  Indian,  Chi- 
nese, and  other  Oriental  curiosities  and  works  of 
Art,  there  is  a  small  group  of  objects  that  possi- 
bly may  attract  but  little  of  special  attentloQ, 
and  yet  they  are  really  interesting  in  no  ordinaiy 
degree.  These  objects  are  specimens  of  the  Jew- 
elry of  Kabylia,  and  they  consist  of  personal  or- 
naments of  silver,  enriched  with  cond,  turqnoiaei 
and  various  colored  resinous  pastes  that  form  a 
si>ccies  of  very  effective  though  mde  enamel 
The  actual  specimens  arc  accompanied  by  seTsnl 
drawings  carefully  executed  in  color,  and  the 
whole  are  contribnted  by  a  lady  resident  In  Al^ 
giers.  Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remsm- 
her  in  an  early  number  of  last  year's  ArtJciwi^ 
there  appeared  a  notice  of  Kabyle  Pottery,  wllh 
some  er^aved  illustrations,  commanicated  hy 
Madame  Bodlchon. 
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The  Eabyles  of  Algeria  arc  a  race  altogether 
distiDct  from  the  Arabs  of  the  same  re^on. 
Having  their  homes  in  the  ran^  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  remnant 
of  various  early  European  colonies,  driven  by 
successive  conquests  to  seek  for  safety  in  those 
mountains.  To  this  day  they  retain  the  indus- 
trious habits  of  Europeans ;  and  the  lineaments 
of  both  Roman  and  Grecian  features,  together 
with  the  fair  hair  of  their  remote  progenitors, 
still  linger  among  them.  Not  nomad,  but 
dwelling  in  settled  habitations,  these  Kabylcs 
are  famous  for  their  manufactures  of  arms  and 
personal  ornaments.  They  possess  productive 
mines  of  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  and  they 
continue  to  work  these  metals  according  to  some 
simple  processes,  that  they  have  derived  from  the 
usages  and  traditions  of  ancient  times. 

The  designs  of  their  ornaments  display  a  sin- 

Silar  admixture  of  early  European  and  decidedly 
riental  feeling;  the  European  clement  being, 
however,  distinctly  visible,  and  partaking  in  a 
larger  degree  of  tlie  characteristics  of  Scandina- 
vian than  those  of  classic  or  Byzantine  art.  The 
workmanship,  also,  is  elaborate,  and  evinces  no 
ordinary  skill  in  manipulation,  coupled  with  a 
truly  surprising  amount  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Coral  is  freely  used  in  these  jewels ;  and  great 
originality  and  taste  are  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  coral  in  combination  with  turquoise, 
and  with  enamel-like  substances  (said  to  be  prepar- 
ed from  resinous  gums  brought  by  the  negroes  from 
the  far  interior  of  Africa),  in  golden  yeUow,  and 
dark  blue.  In  this  collection  from  Kabylia,  ex- 
amples from  another  hereditary  race  of  artist 
workmen  are  brought  before  us,  with  a  curious  and 
interesting  historical  tale  which  they  tell  with 
graphic  effect,  and  with  certain  suggestive  lessons 
that  will  not  be  despised  by  those  more  advanced 
masters  in  art  who  delight  to  continue  students 
to  the  end  of  their  lives. — Art  Journal, 

J^owera/rom  India. — ^There  has  been  exhibited 
at  the  •oiree  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  elsewhere, 
a  collection  of  drawings  of  surpassing  merit, 
made  from  the  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  of 
Western  India,  the  large  and  almost  maccessible 
mountains  and  the  pathless  prairies  through 
which  passage  is  selaom  possiole.  They  are  of 
singular  beauty ;  many  of  them  are  utterly  un- 
known in  England,  and  indeed  in  India,  except  in 
the  immediate  localities  where  they  grow ;  for 
death  has  in  most  cases  followed  attempts  to  in- 
troduce them  to  other  habitats.  The  collection — 
which  includes  one  hundred  drawings — consists 
of  copies  from  nature  by  Mrs.  Read  Brown,  the 
lady  of  General  Read  Brown,  who  long  resided 
in  that  part  of  India  where  alone  these  flowers 
are  found.  Only  a  powerful  enthusiasm  could 
have  brought  so  many  treasures  together;  she 
has,  it  is  understood,  frequently  ridden  fifty  miles 
to  procure  a  single  specimen.  Regarded  as  mere 
works  of  art  they  are  of  great  merit;  admirably 
drawn  and  colored,  so  minutely,  indeed,  are  they 
finished  that  a  vast  amount  of  time  must  have 
been  expended  in  transferring  them  to  paper. 
Their  variety  is  not  the  least  of  their  attractions ; 
many  of  them  hang  in  graceful  festoons ;  others 
are  of  gigantic  blossoms ;  and  all  are  of  the  size 
of  nature.  We  trust  they  may  be  published,  and  so 
reward  the  accomplished  lady  for  her  indefatiga- 


ble energy  in  making  the  collection. — Art  Jour- 
not. 


VARIETIES. 

TrUhnef'a  American  and  Oriental  Literary 
Record. — This  valuable  periodical  has  reached 
its  twelfth  number,  completing  its  first  year. 
The  publishers  thereupon  take  occasion  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  for  the  support  given  them, 
and  to  say,  "  the  interest  excited  by  our  monthly 
issues  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying,  showing, 
as  it  does,  that  we  have  not  been  mistaken  in 
our  estimate  of  the  wants  of  a  large  number  of 
literary  men.  From  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
East,  as  well  as  from  North  and  South  America, 
we  have  received  substantial  proofs  that  this, 
our  index  of  new  facts,  new  opinions,  and  new 
thoughts  in  the  hitherto  unrecorded  current 
literature  of  the  world,  has  been  of  some  senrico 
in  promoting  that  catholicity  in  the  acquaintance 
with  literature,  the  spread  oi  which  is  a  far  surer 
guide  to  permanent  peace  than  all  the  diplomacy 
and  commercial  treaties  in  the  world."  Indeed 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  body  of  bibliographical 
literature  another  periodical  of  so  much  value  to 
scholars,  linguists,  historians,  and  students  gener- 
ally, as  this  publication  by  the  Messrs.  Trubner. 
It  IS  literally  cosmopolitan  in  its  scope,  for  it  in- 
cludes the  literature  of  the  United  States,  of 
Canada,   Mexico,   Cuba,   Brazil,   Peru,   the  Ar- 

fentine  Republic,  China,  India,  Australia,  Tur- 
ey,  etc.  Then  it  makes  special  collections  of 
titles;  for  instance,  Dante's  birthday  was  cele- 
brated last  year,  and,  in  connection  with  that 
important  event,  the  Record  furnishes  us  with  an 
enumeration  of  184  works  in  Italian,  French, 
German,  and   English,  published  for  the  most 

f)art  in  1866,  relating  to  the  illustrious  poet — a 
ist  invaluable  to  the  student  of  Dante.  So  also 
the  literature  relating  to  the  Zendavesta  and  the 
ancient  Zoroastrian  mith,  is  represented  by  a  list 
of  120  different  works,  containing  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  the  literature  of  this  subject  that  has  yet 
been  produced.  In  like  manner  a  bibliography 
of  the  literature  of  Hindu  law,  as  found  in  tlio 
original  and  reprinted  text-books,  is  furnished  in 
one  of  the  numbers.  In  twelve  numbers,  the 
publishers  have  recorded  no  less  than  4360 
works  in  different  lan^iages,  and,  in  the  special 
department  of  American  literature,  to  which 
ample  justice  is  done,  in  addition  to  a  synopsis 
of  the  contents  of  our  periodical  publications, 
there  have  been  given  particulars  of  17*76  vol- 
umes, nine  tenths  of  which  have  been  published 
during  the  past  year.  Of  these,  it  may  interest 
curious  statisticians  to  add,  that  222  are  Theo- 
logical, 166  Historical,  129  Poetical,  118  Novels, 
117  Works  for  the  Young,  99  Biographical,  77 
Medical,  67  Legal,  66  Geographical  (including 
Books  of  Travel),  68  Commercial,  45  Political, 
38  Philological,  36  treat  on  Natural  history,  48 
on  General  and  Prac  ical  Science,  33  on  Military 
Matters  (in  addition  to  186  named  in  a  list  of 
American  Military  Books),  22  on  Agriculture,  20 
on  Navigation  and  Naval  Science,  20  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  19  on  Con- 
chology,  18  on  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  IS 
on  Mathematics,  12  on  Geology,  11  on  Photog- 


raphy,  12  on  Freemasonry,  B  oa  Arcliiljictare,  4 
oo  Biblio^apliy.  3  oa  Astronomy,  and  the  re- 
mnlndiT  on  criticism,  belles-lettres,  etc.  We 
give  these  fnctg  and  figures  in  order  that  t!ie 
reader  may  gather  from  them  rather  Hum  from 
OUT  coin nu'udnt inn,  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
(cope  snd  utility  of  such  a  complete  JUeord.  It 
is  rapidly  attracting  attention  and  winning  favor 
on  tbU  eido  of  tbe  AtlauUc,  and  is  noiversaUy 
regarded  as  a  most  important  medium  for  diffiu- 
iDg  among  the  reading  public  of  Kagland,  the 
continent,  and  the  Eust,  a  tnowledgo  of  the 
isaucfl  from  the  American  press.  Publishers  and 
BtudcnU  are  alike  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Triib- 
ner  for  conceiving  the  idea  of  such  a  publication, 
and  for  conducting  the  publication  iUcIf  in  a 
manner  so  fair,  thorough,  catholic,  and  scholarly. 
We  may  add,  as  a  matter  of  information,  that  the 
subscription  price  is  five  shillings  per  annum, 
and  that  the  books  named  can  be  supplied  by 
the  publishers,  the  descriptions  given  being 
from  actual  examinatioa. 

Oriffin  of  "  Ptctinrk." — In  the  London  At/ie- 
naum  la  a  letter  from  R.  Seymour,  sun  of  Uie 
arUst  who  supplied  the  shetchcs  for  the  first 
number  of  Piecicici.  It  is  apropos  of  the  issue, 
by  Mr.  Bohn,  of  a  new  edition  of  Beyvumfi 
Scdchtt,  which,  the  youncer  Seymour  says,  im- 

terfectly  show  the  varied  ability  of  the  father. 
1  this  letter  it  is  claimed  that  the  idea  and  title 
of  "The  Pickwick  Club"  were  the  elder  Sey. 
monr'a.  wlioso  plan  was  ta  give  the  adventures  of 
a  club  of  cockney  sportsmen  ;  that  he  showed  it 
to  two  London  publitihers,  first  to  Mr.  McLean 
and  then  to  Mr.  Spooiier;  that  the  latter  had 
tutne  idea  of  publisning  it,  and  wished  Theodore 
liook  to  write  the  letUir-press ;  tliat  the  first 
four  plates  were  etched  before  the  work  was 
mentioned  by  Seymour,  and  that  they  were  af- 
terwords retouched  and  modified  in  aiime  degree 
to  meet  Mr.  Dickens'  vicwa,  and  that,  for  the 


bonetit  of  his  mother  and  family,  the  younger 
Seymour  will  immediately  insuo  a  complef 
Uon  of  bia  fatlier's  works,  consisting  of  o 


plete  cdi- 


[Joly,  18M. 

ter  in  Notet  and  Queria  that  Alfred  Taniiy- 
earliest  effort  in  the  wvv  of  poetry  wm  > 

ne  entitled  Poemt  Ay   Two  Srolhen,  snb- 

lished  by  Simpkin  &  Harsball  in  1887.  The 
work  he  produced  jointly  with  his  brother 
Cliarles,  and  tlio  authors  were  at  the  tJme  botli 
bovs  at  Louth  Grammar  SchooL  Not  until  ISSS 
did  Alfred  Tennyson  gain  the  prize  for  English 
verse  at  Cambridge,  on  the  subject  Timbnotoo, 
of  which  the  AOaiaum  of  July  23d  in  Uial 
year  declared,  with  evident  foresight,  that  it 
"  indicated  first-rate  poetical  genius,  and  would 
have  done  honor  to  any  man  that  ever  wrote.' 
"  A  Fragment."  by  A,  Tennyson,  Esq.,  Is  ths 
title  of  some  lines  which  appear  in  the  Gan  fbc 
1831  (edited  by  Thumos  Hood),  and  which,  ■> 
far  oa  we  knuv.  have  never  dnee  been  reprinted. 
Tht  DtnmaTt.—The  arrival  of  this  new  and 
splendid  steamship,  one  of  eleven  which  (bnn 
the  National  Steam'lTavlgatioo  Company's  line 
between  New-York  and  Liverpool,  was  made  tl 


3  , -jyln 

of  F.  W.  J.  Hurst,  Esq.,  the  energetfc  andgen- 
tlemanly  manager  in  New -York.  Mr.  ^nt 
presided  with  dignity  and  grace,  and  propond 
the  health  of  her  Majesty  the  Qneen  of  Ei^land, 
the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
eta,,  eU..  the  health  of  George  Pcabody,  Eiq., 
the  mi^ifieent  ond  munificent  benefactor  of 
London^  poor  inhabitants,  which  were  receired 
ond  responded  to  with  enthusiasm,  as  was  also 
the  health  of  W.  B.  Mscallater,  Esq.,  the  meral 
manager  of  the  company  at  Liverpool,  who  has, 
by  his  energy,  mode  this  one  of  the  largest  ud 
best  steomslnp  lines  on  tha  oecan. 

The  most  of  them  ore  colossal  shipa  of  onr 
three  thousand  tons,  strong  as  wood  and  iron  caa 
make  them.  With  their  veteran  commandenaad 
ample  comforts,  and  spocious  state-rooms  and 
very  moderate  prices,  tliey  invite  the  attention 


dred  and  eighty  engravings,  and  a  full 
of  the  origin  of  the  "  nckwick  Papers." 

ChiTua  JoHFHoliMm, — It  is  believed  that  there 
was  a  I'tlang  OiatUt  long  before  the  London 
QaitUc  Both  are  edited  officially,  and  contain 
only  official  announcementa.  Of  the  Peking 
paper,  fis-e  different  editions  nrc  printed,  by  five 
different  publishers,  who  sund  copies  round  to 
the  houses  of  their  sub-icribers  by  messengers  of 
their  own.  These  publixhers  also  supply  copies 
on  hire,  precisely  as  in  London,  which  arc 
lulchcd  away  by  their  messengers,  and  arc  to  be 
had  next  diky  at  a  lower  priec.  Tliure  Is,  more- 
over, a  manuscript  edition,  which  Is  circulated 
every  evening  at  six  o'clock,  and  contains  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  news  as  will  appear  in 
print  the  next  morning.  There  has  just  been 
commenced  in  London,  a  broad  sheet  in  Chi- 
nese, entitled  Tht  Flying  Dragon  Reporttr  far 
CAuia,  Japan,  and  tht  ^tt,  with  a  distribution 
guaranteed  to  the  extent  of  &U,000  copies  yearly 
in  Peking,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Hung  Kong, 
Yokoliama,  Nangasakl,  Saigon,  Melbourne.  San 
Francisco,  etc.  It  is  edited  by  Prnfessnr  Sum- 
mer, and  will  appear  monthly. — Amrriean  Lit- 
trary  Oautte. 

Tami/ioiit  Firtt  riMicaUoK.—\X.  is  staled  by 


and  patronage  of  the  traveUing  publio  who  o 
the  oecan.     if  in  a  few  of  them  an  epidemic  ap- 
peared among  the  steerage  passengers,  a  whua 


that  it  was  not  the  (knit  of  tb* 
line,  but  its  temporary  misfortane,  and  ahonld 
not  result  in  its  injury.  In  this  brief  paragraph 
we  hope  to  do  a  public  service  to  travellera,  as 
well  aa  do  jastice  to  a  noble  line  of  ateaauhipi 
largely  engaged  in  the  interests  of  conunarM, 
and  bridging  the  ocean  every  week  with  ml* 
conveyance. 

Saratoga  Spritigi. — The  sod  loss  of  two  great 
hotels  at  tliie  celebrated  watering  place  of  health- 
ful summer  resort  has  naturaUy  discottriged 
many  annual  visitors  from  resorting  to  thtae 
mineral  springs  this  season.  We  hope  to  do  a 
public  service  in  this  direction  by  saying,  as  w* 
arc  well  informed,  that  the  American  Hotel  now 
admirably  kept  by  R.  McMiehael,  Esq.,  formerly 
ono  of  the  attentive  and  gentlemanly  propriaton 
□f  Congress  Hall, offerseularged accommodatioBS 
for  some  three  hundred  visitors.  It  is  well  kept  in 
all  its  departments  in  the  best  manner.  Tlaiton 
will  find  a  sumptuous  table  and  prompt  al 
to  their  comforts  and  wants,  as  all  would 
rally  expect  who  remember  Ur.  McUicl 
Congress  Hall  in  former  yeara.  He  kat 
aome  fifty  rooms  to  this  hotel  the  past  yes 
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and  yet  wc  have  lately  been  gravely  told 
so  by  writers  who  ninst  liave  ignored 
Milton  and  all  his  grand  pictures  of  earth 
and  sky,  and  Si)enser  and  the  glorious 
landscapes  he  has  painted  in  his  Faery 
Qifcrn,  and  Drayton,  who  touched  off, 
thouj^h  with  a  ruder  pencil,  bo  many 
truly  PInglish  scenes,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  ;  and  foremost 
and  earliest  of  all,  the  father  of  English 
poetry.  Chancer,  who  looked  abroad  on 
the  faVe  of  nature  five  hundred  years  ago 
with  the  loving  enthusiasm  of  Words- 
worth himself,  and  whose  "  Boke  of  the 
])uchosse,"  and  that  sweetest  of  all  his 
poems,  the  "  Floure  and  the  Lefe,"  might 
form  a  veritable  landscape  album. 
Wherefore,  because  our  grand  old  poets 
did  not  visit  the  Lakes  and  the  High- 
lands, are  they  to  be  taunted  with  in- 
diffvrence  to  nature  ? 

That  public  taste  in  the  days  of  our 
great-grandfathers  was  not  so  inclined  to 
excursions  and  tours  as  in  the  present 
day,  is  readily  conceded.  But  we  think 
we  have  supj)lied  a  sufficient  reason  for 
it — if  the  highways  presented  so  many 
difficulties,  who  could  think  of  venturing 
upon  byways  ?  And  even  if  our  great- 
grandfathers preferred  the  blossoming 
liedgorows  and  lovely  scenery  of  Kent, 
or  tlie  fair  landscapes  round  Bath,  to 
more  rugcjed  views,  who  shall  blame 
them  ?  Beauty  is  various,  and  every 
variety  of  natural  scenery  has  a  charm 
of  its  own.  It  is  as  well,  too,  to  remem- 
lK?r  tliat,  in  regard  to  popular  taste, 
there  is  a  fashion  in  scenery  just  as  there 
is  in  dress  or  furniture.  Scores  who  an- 
nually fall  into  due  raptures  at  the 
sight  of  Ilelvellyn  and  Ben  Lomond, 
would  some  eighty  yean*  ago  just  as 
raptuHMisly  have  admired  the  formal 
flower-beds,  the  clipped  trees,  and  "  les 
grands  eaux  "  of  Versailles. 

We  are,  however,  gossiping  about 
travellers  and  tourists,  while  a  lady  with 
ft  very  pleasant  volume,  filled  with  pleas- 
ant illustrations,  is  awaiting  our  notice. 
But  the  remarks  we  liave  made  are 
scarcely  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  chiefly  in  reference  fo  mountain 
scenery  —  especially  that  of  the  Lake 
country — that  all  these  grievous  charges 
against  our  forefathers  have  been  made ; 
just  as  though  they  deserved  censure  for 
not  admiring  what  they  really  never  had  | 
a  chance  of  seeing.     It  seems  to  have 


[Angnst, 

been  completely  forgotten  that  the  Lake 
district  lay  far  away  from  the  northern 
highroad,  separated  by  wide  moors  and 
almost  impassable  ways,  while  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  inhabitants  in  the  old 
time  were  such,  that  the  travelling  trader 
willingly  led  bis  pack-horses  a  long  way 
about,  rather  than  encounter  the  Cum- 
berland reivers,  whose  boast  it  was  that 
they  could  carry  off  everything  "  that 
was  not  too  hot  or  too  heavy,"  and  one 
of  whom  is  reported  to  have  bitterly  ex- 
claimed when  contemplating  a  huge  hay- 
stack, ''an  ye  had  but  four  legs,  ye 
should  gang." 

But  those  days  of  the  strong  hand 
passed  away ;  a  peaceful  agricultural 
race  succeeded  ;  but  still  "  the  North  " 
was  a  name  of  distrust,  if  not  of  fear, 
from  the  days  of  the  revolution  to  "  the 
Forty-five."  There  was  the  stronghold 
of  Jacobitism  ;  there  plot  after  plot  had 
been  arranged,  and  from  thence  came 
the  warmest  English  adherents  of  the 
Pretender — Armstrong,  Fen  wick,  and, 
most  to  be  pitied  of  all,  hapless  Der- 
went  water  —  with  their  misguided  bat 
devoted  followers,  whose  heads  for  so 
many  years  frowned  grimly  above  Car- 
lisle gates.  What  inducement  had  oar 
great  -  grandfathers  to  visit  such  a  re- 
gion? 

And  thus  the  eighteenth  centary  passed 
away ;  but  ere  its  close  the  French  Rev- 
olution had  turned  old  usages  upside- 
down.  What  changes  in  dress,  in  fll^ 
niture,  in  social  habits ;  and  how  eagerly 
the  youth  of  their  day  fiuns  aside  broid- 
ered  waistcoat,  and  ruflies,  and  ulk 
stockings,  for  the  loose  coat  and  panta- 
loon ;  and  how  soon  after,  rejoicing  in 
their  simple  garb,  they  set  forth  on  pe- 
destrian expeditions — a  mode  of  travel- 
ling until  then  totally  unknown,  save  to 
packmen  and  tinkers.  How  must  the 
ol<l  conservatives  of  that '  day  have 
shaken  their  heads  and  prophesied  rnin, 
when  the  young  gentleman  who  miffht 
have  ordered  his  postchaise  in  a  laudable 
and  orthodox  way,  shouldered  his  wal- 
let, and  set  forth  with  a  walking-atickto 
wander  like  a  very  gypsy !  It  is  veiT 
suggestive,  too,  to  observe  how,  wita 
that  long  closing  of  the  Continent 
against  us,  the  excursive  habits  of  Eof 
lishmen  w*ere  compelled  to  find  scope  al 
home,  and  how  many  of  those  wild  and 
picturesque  localities    now  visited  by 
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thoasandfl,  owe,  we  might  almost  say, 
their  disoovery,  not  to  improved  roads 
and  convenient  inns,   not  even  to  the 

Sleasant  stage-coach  and  its  raa^ificent 
)ar-in-hand,  bat  to  the  wandering  tour- 
ist, who  with  wallet  and  staff,  heedless 
of  turnpike  roads,  sought  his  way  across 
the  pathless  moors,  and  up  the  difficult 
mountain  passes,  and  was  rewarded  by 

flimpses  of  Alpine  scenery  even  in  the 
eart  of  England!  And  what  pleasant 
tales  of  adventure  had  the  tourist  to  tell 
CD  his  return !  No  hackneyed  stories 
about  bad  inns,  and  broken-down  horses, 
and  all  the  commonplace  adventures  of 
a  commonplace  journey ;  but  wander- 
ings beside  Windermere  and  Ullswater, 
one  moment  bathed  in  sunshine,  the  next 
shrouded  in  mist,  and  the  marvellous 
glories  of  mountain  scenery,  the  ruby 
glow  of  eventide,  the  amethystine  splen- 
dor of  the  twilight  I 

Just  about  this  time,  too,  as  though 
the  new-found  region  should  have  its 
own  especial  poet,  Wordsworth's  Lyr- 
ical Sallads  appeared,  and  if  they  met 
with  abuse  and  ridicule  from  some,  by  a 
large  number  they  were  hailed  with  de- 
light. They  spoke  to  the  feelings  of  the 
times,  wearied  with  sentimental  inanities, 
and  willing  to  be  pleased  with  the  com- 
monest things,  were  they  but  true  to 
nature.  So  more  and  more  frequent  did 
visits  to  the  Lakes  become,  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenes  the  poet  had  so  vividly 
painted  ;  while  ere  long  another  attrac- 
tion— of  far  less  interest  indeed — aroused 
**the  fashionable  world,"  and  became 
for  a  time  paramount.  Amoug  the  young 
gentlemen  who  visited  the  Lakes,  there 
was  one  who,  not  content  with  indulging 
his  raptures  in  letters,  felt  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  to  "  see  himself  in  print," 
and  accordingly  gave  to  the  world  not 
only  a  most  glowins  description  of  the 
LiJce  scenery,  but  what  was  most  unfor- 
tnnate  in  its  results,  an  equally  glowing 
description  of  the  beauty  of  the  maid  of 
the  inn  where  he  lodged.  Thus  held  up, 
^  as  the  sad  gazing-stock  of  all  the  idle, 
and  curious,  and  dissolute,  down  for  a 
month's  holidays  at  the  Lakes,"  can  we 
wonder  that  poor  Mary  of  Buttermere 
eagerly  caught  at  the  gilded  bait  of  a 
nobleman's  brother  offering  her  mar- 
riage ?  Nor  can  we  much  wonder  that 
the  adventurer  who  married  her  proved 
to  be  no  brother  of  Lord  Ilopetoun,  but 


James  Hatfield,  a  gambler  and  forger, 
and  already  a  married  man.  There  was 
nothing  so  very  striking  in  this  tale,  but 
in  some  way  it  laid  strange  hold  on  the 
public  mind,  and  from  the  time  that 
Hatfield's  deception  was  discovered,  to 
the  day  when  he  hung  at  the  door  of 
Carlisle  jail  for  forgery,  the  story  ot 
Mary  of  Buttermere  became  "  the  rage  " 
(to  use  the  fashionable  phrase  of  some 
sixty  years  ago)  throughout  London 
Society. 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  how  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  political  excitement  of  those 
times,  in  the  very  hottest  of  our  war 
with  France,  a  story  like  this  should 
awaken  such  general  interest ;  but  por- 
traits of  Mary  of  Buttermere,  with  eyes 
of  intensest  blue,  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
print-shop,  dolorous  ballads,  deploring 
her  sad  fate,  were  sung  alike  in  the 
drawing  room  and  in  the  street.  Old 
Bartholomew  Fair,  ever  faithful  to  popu- 
lar feeling,  exhibited  her  in  wax-work 
"  for  the  small  charge  of  one  penney," 
and  by  a  living  representative  at  its  chief 
theatre  for  sixpence ;  while  the  managers 
of  the  regular  London  theatres  actually 
sent  proposals — of  course  rejected — to 
Mary  herself  to  come  up  to  be  exhibited 
for  a  handsome  "  consideration  !  "  No 
wonder  the  following  summer  beheld  a 
larger  company  than  ever  bound  to  the 
Lakes — even  delicate  ladies  "roughing 
it"  with  hardy  pedestrians  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  unfortunate  heroine,  while  Grap- 
mere  and  Rydal  water  were  left  in  com- 
parative solitude  by  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  Buttermere.  Ere  another 
season  came,  Mary  of  Buttermere's  story 
was  half  forgotten  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  heroine,  then  the  wife  of  a  respecta- 
ble yeoman,  must  have  wondered  at  the 
temporary  interest  she  had  excited.  She 
lived  at  Caklbeck,  surviving  her  beauty, 
which,  however,  she  transmitted  to  her 
daughters,  who  were  happily  preserved 
from  her  luckless  fate.  The  Lakes  had 
now  attained  a  sufiicient  celebrity,  and 
for  the  last  fifty  years  each  summer  and 
autumn  has  sent  a  numerous  company 
of  visitors,  eager  to  behold  scenes  of  so 
much  wild  beauty,  and  made  famous  by 
the  residence  or  temporary  abode  of  so 
many  of  our  poets. 

The  pleasant  volume  before  us,  as 
the  author  in  her  lively  preface  assures 
us,  is — 
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"  Neither  a  hand-book,  telling  whftt  inns  to 
go  to,  and  how  much  to  pay  for  breakfast  and 
dinner,  nor  yet  an  exhaustive  monograph, 
which  would  have  needed  thrice  the  time  and 
8})acc ;  but  a  book  on  the  Lakes,  giving  such 
portions  of  the  general  and  local  history  as 
fell  in  with  our  plan,  while  doing  our  best  to 
worthily  illustrate  and  describe  the  most 
beautiful  places,  both  those  popularly  known 
and  those  which  only  the  residents  ever  tind 
out." 

As  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linton  are  "  na- 
tives and  ohl  inhabitants,"  and  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  their  native  scenery, 
llie  book  is,  indeed,  as  they  claim  for  it, 
"•  a  love-book  given  to  the  world  in  the 
earnest  desire  for  others  to  share  in  tiieir 
experiences,  and  to  receive  the  same  joy 
and  healtiiy  excitement  as  they  them- 
selves have  had." 

The  work  commences  with  a  short 
chapter  on  the  early  history  of  tlie  Lake 
country,  from  the  days  of  the  original 
iidiabitantH,  the  Brigantes,  who  kept  the 
Komans  well  employed  in  attempting  to 
subjugate  them,  a  task  which  they  were 
unable  completely  to  effect — down  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  feuds  almost 
as  continuous  were  carried  on  between 
the  English  and  Scottish  borderers. 
Notwithstanding  its  distance  from  the 
ca))ital,  the  Lake  country  abounds  in 
relics  of  Roman  occupancy;  for  under 
Agricola  a  large  military  force  was  sta- 
tioned here,  and  the  troops  were  em- 
ployed for  some  years  in  erecting  for- 
tretfses  and  constructing  roads.  Tiiese 
roads,  of  which  in  many  parts  portions 
may  still  be  traced,  have  been  a  sore 
puzzle  to  local  antiquaries,  as  to  whence 
they  came,  and  whither  they  ultimately 
tended.  It  is  certain,  however,  tliat  one 
went  from  Ambleside  to  Penrith,  and 
one  from  Penrith  to  Kendal,  meeting  in 
High  {Street;  that  another  was  on  the 
east  border  of  Satterthwaite,  and  that 
another  skirted  the  lower  ])art  of  the 
township  of  Ulverston,  from  the ''  Spina 
Alba"  on  Conishead  Bank,  by  Linton, 
l>  ilton,  and  Gold  mire  to  Roanhead  on 
Dud  don  Bank ;  and  Roman  luxury  seems 
to  have  found  a  place  even  in  this  far-oif 
region.  Some  eighty  years  ago,  in  dig- 
ging the  foundation  of  a  building  upon 
Cur  wen's  Island  on  Windermere,  the 
workmen  found  the  remains  of  what 
must  have  been  a  stately  villa — drains, 
Hues,  firebricks,  together  with  frag- 
ments of  beautiful  tesselated  pavement ; 


while  several  cnrioas  gravel- walks  seem- 
ed to  prove  that  even  the  rare  luxury 
of  a  garden  had  been  added.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the  history 
of  the  Lake  country  fades,  like  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  parts  of  our  land,  into 
a  mere  collection  of  myths.  Ambrosius, 
Uther  Pendragon,  and  even  his  mightier 
son,  Arthur — dear  alike  to  romance  and 
])oe try —pleasant  names  as  they  are  in 
fiction,  have  no  place  in  a  historioal 
summary ;  and  that  the  Saxons  partly 
subdued  the  Brigantes,  partly  amalgar 
mated  with  them,  and  formed  with 
Northumberland  the  kingdom  of  Deirs, 
is  as  much  as  authentic  records  warrant 
us  to  assert. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  of 
our  most  learned  antiquaries,  that  Drnid- 
ism  continued  the  religion  of  this  people 
to  a  period  far  later  than  is  generally 
believed.  That  numerous  Druidical 
relics  exist  would  not  alone  prove  thia, 
but  the  usages  and  superstitions  of  the 
people  are  said  to  bear  a  close  affinity  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Bede,  the  chief  priest  who  so 
heartily  responded  to  the  preaching  of 
Pan  I  in  us,  and  so  eagerly  accepted  the 
challenge  of  King  Edwin  to  desecrate 
the  temples  and  altars  of  heathenism, 
was  named  Coifi.  Now,  "Coiti,'*  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  points  oat,  actnally 
means  "  chief  Druid." 

Little  can  be  learned  respecting  the 
Lake  country  and  its  inhabitants  from 
this  time  until  the  Conquest,  save  that 
the  Danes  largely  colonized  these  north- 
ern regions,  scarcely  to  the  "  disaster  of 
the  country,"  for  the  writer  herself  al- 
lows that  *'*'  still  throughout  these  prov- 
inces are  types  of  pure  Scandinaviio 
beauty  and  manhood ;  features  more  fine- 
ly cut,  and  forms  more  grandly  framed, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England." 
Under  William,  Ivo  Taillbois  became 
Earl  of  Kendal,  and  doubtless  obtained 
a  large  share  of  the  Lake  country.  Hii 
^rea^grandson  was  permitted  to  caH 
liimseif  De  Lancastre;  but  Edmnnd 
Crouchback,  Henry  III.'s  second  soili 
was  the  first  earl — the  first  to  bear  the 
title  of  ^'  time-honored  Lancaster.**  His 
son  Thomas  was  the  ^'  good  earl,"  wboee 
hearty  adherence  to  the  popular  caaee^ 
and  whose  cruel  judicial  murder  by  hii 
cousin,  Edward  II.,  rendered  him  in  tJbe 
popular  belief  a  fellow-saint  with  Simon 
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de  Montfort,  and  pledged,  like  him,  to 
watch  over  the- liberties  of  Englishmen. 
His  estates  were  in  the  next  reign  re- 
stored to  his  brother,  who  dwelt  in 
almost  royal  state  in  his  castle  of  Leices- 
ter, where  his  son  in  due  time  succeeded 
him,  and  whose  daughter  Blanche  was 
married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  became 
Duchess  of  Lancaster — the  "duchess" 
whom  Chaucer  celebrated,  and  whose 
death  he  deplores.  We  rather  doubt  the 
extent  of  benefit  the  "noble  house  of 
Lancaster  "  bestowed  on  their  wide  pos- 
sessions in  the  north.  Lancaster  Castle 
seems  to  have  been  seldom  visited  ;  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  of  that  noble 
and  royal  house  spending  even  a  short 
sammer  holiday  among  the  woods  and 
forests  of  the  far  north.  Merrily  rang 
the  hunting  bugles  along  the  green  alleys 
of  Charn  wood,  but  their  pleasant  sounds 
never  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland  woods  and 
mountains.  It  was  of  little  consequence, 
therefore,  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Lake 
district  when  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
by  the  accession  of  Henry  Bolingbroke, 
became  merged  in  the  crown.  The 
whole  district,  however,  was  far  behind 
the  more  southern  parts, of  the  kingdom, 
both  in  cultivation  and  civilization.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry we  find  Lancashire  sent  two  knights 
of  the  shire,  but  the  sheriff's  return  adds, 
"  there  is  no  city  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster." Nearly  a  century  later,  we  find 
that  the  boroughs  which  might  send 
representatives  were  unable  to  do  so, 
**  by  reason  of  their  debility  and  pover- 
ty." In  the  wars  of  the  Roses  the  Lake 
country  took  part ;  and  Lambert  Simnel 
subsequently  landed  on  the  coast,  and 
on  S wart's  Moor  the  battle  was  fought 
which  defeated  the  hopes  of  the  adven- 
turer. From  this  time  it  is  chiefiy  in 
reference  to  the  Border  wars,  carried  on 
so  continuously  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  we  meet  with  notices  of 
this  district.  The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  affected  the  Lake  country 
but  little.  A  few  small  priories,  mostly 
off^ihoots  of  larger  and  wealthier  relig- 
ious houses  more  favorably  placed,  were 
all  that  could  be  seized,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cartmel,  a  priory  of  Augustine 
canons,  valued  at  £212  yearly  rental, 
and  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Furness, 
valued  at  £805  ;  and  nearer  the  borders, 


Holm  Cultram,  also  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
valued  at  £537 ;  and  Lannercost  Priory, 
not  of  large  money  value,  but  deserving 
of  note  for  the  very  interesting  chronicle 
published  some  years  ago  that  bears  its 
name.  The  disadvantage  of  these  sud- 
den suppressions  of  monasteries  through- 
out the  land  ere  a  suitable  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  record  of 
the  city  of  Lancaster,  dated  July  10th, 
1569,  which  states  that  a  search  was  then 
made,  lasting  from  nine  on  the  Sunday 
morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  whereby  some  thousands  of 
"  masterless  men,"  with  no  visible  means 
of  living  but  from  games,  bowling,  arch- 
ery, and  the  like,  were  passed  to  their 
own  counties,  apparently  only  for  them 
to  return  again,  for  we  find  that  the 
same  process  had  to  be  repeated  monthly 
until  November. 

The  charm  of  the  Lake  country,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  its  historical  memorials, 
or  even  in  its  local  traditions,  but  in  the 
wild  beauty  and  rugged  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  which  Mrs.  Linton  most  loving- 
ly points  out,  as  taking  you  by  the  hand 
she  leads  you  along  eighteen  pleasant 
walks,  beginning  with  Windermere,  on 
a  bright  May  morning,  full  of  beauty, 
although  "the  spring  you  left  behind  in 
London  fully  matured,  is  here  shy,  and 
tender,  and  undeveloped  ;  "  and  ending 
with  Furness  Abbey,  "in  the  chill  au- 
tumn,  with  the  sun  sinking,  and  ruins 
and  relics  the  only  world  before  us." 

The  largest  of  the  lakes  is  Winder- 
mere, and  as  it  is  less  wild  and  romantic 
than  its  sisters,  Mrs.  Linton  recommends 
the  first  visit  to  be  paid  to  it.  And 
pleasant^  indeed,  are  the  walks  by  its 
side.  Elleray  woods,  so  beautiful  in 
their  springtide  dress  —  Elleray,  the 
cherished  abode  for  so  many  years  of 
Wilson,  whose  first  residence,  an  unpre- 
tending little  cottage,  now  overshadow- 
ed by  a  magnificent  sycamore,  is  given 
in  a  pretty  vignette.  And  very  delight- 
ful, even  picturesque,  would  all  the 
scenery  be,  but  unfortunately  "  the  hand 
of  improvement"  has  been  striving  to 
do  what  can  never  be  done — improve 
nature.  Pieces  of  rock  are  made  to  do 
duty  as  parts  of  garden  walls,  old  trees 
are  carefully  fenced  round,  wild  flowers 
are  planted  on  gate- tops  and  banks,  and 
I  thus,  as  Mrs.  Linton  naively  remarks, 
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"  it  is  nature  under  the  tuition  of  a  land- 
scape fifardener  —  Wordsworth's  moun- 
tain child  with  a  perpetual  Sunday  frock 
01^  and  curls  newly  taken  out  of  paper." 
Very  different  is  the  scene  farther  on, 
tlie  road  from  Bowness  to  Ambleside, 
fair  with  "  the  loving  grace  of  growing 
wood  and  crumbling  crag;"  and  still 
farther  on  toward  Waterhead,  past  Mrs. 
Hoinan's  cottage,  Dove's  Nest,  growing 
richer  in  woodland  beauty,  "  fringed  with 
beeches,  dropping  their  golden  buds 
quite  into  the  ripple,  globe  flowers,  and 
marsh  -  marigolds,  gilding  the  gray 
stones — here  a  bit  of  sedgy  shore,  wood- 
ed and  flowery,  twisted  roots  of  trees, 
Ivinff  bare  like  snakes  in  the  water — at 
every  ten  yards  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
scene  changing,  until  the  lake  dwindles 
into  a  mere  tarn ; "  and  then  in  a  few 
steps  more  you  are  in  the  quaint,  steep, 
clustered  streets  of  Ambleside. 

"Many  and  beautiful  are   the   walks 
about  Ambleside,"  says  the  writer,  but 
from  thence  to  Hvdal  is  one  of  the  most 
suggestive ;  for  along  this  road  the  great 
poi.a— not  of  the  Lakes  only,  but  of  uni- 
versal nature  —  took  his  last  walk.     It 
was  a  favorite  walk  of  his.     Was  it  with 
ji  premonition  that  his  work  was  done, 
and  to  bid  farewell  to  scenes  endeared 
by  almost  fitly  years'  loving  fellowshij), 
that   Wordsworth    that     briglit    April 
evening  set  forth?     There  is  a  vignette 
of  Ky<lal  Mount,  that  most  prosaic   of 
houses,  but  commanding  a   view  "  set 
against  Nab  Scar  as  its  shelter,  the  steeps 
of  Loughrigg  in  front,  Holm  Crag  at  its 
side,  and  the  gentle  little   mere   at   its 
feet,"   worthy  a  poet's   dwelling  ])lace. 
Still  the  lover  of  Wordsworth  will  rath- 
er press  on  to   Grasmere,  not   only  to 
gaze   upon  its   ])lacid   and   ])icturesque 
buauty,  but  to  visit  the  spot  where   he 
and  his  sister  Dorothy    (that  veritable 
"  God's-gift"  to  him)    first  set  up  their 
simple  housekeeping ;  and  whither  Mary 
Hutchinson  was  ere  loniij  brriught  to  be 
for  so  many  years  the  cherished  light  of 
his  hearth,  and  where  all  his  sweetest 
earlier  poems  were  written.     Independ- 
ently of  these  associations,  Grasmen?  is 
worthy  notice  as    one  of  the   loveliest 
of  the  Lake  villages.     Not  clipped,  and 
trimmed,  and  whitewashed  into  a  "ukmI- 
el  village,"  (irasmere  is  a  scattered  col- 
lection of  dwellings,  each  with  its  own 
garden,  "  or  siK'cial  plot  of  greenery," 


standing  amid  pleasant  meadows  and 
lovely  little  lanes,  full  of  flowers  and 
trees,  perfect  in  its  quiet  beauty,  a  veri- 
table old  English  hamlet. 

From  Ambleside  Mrs.  Linton  leads  ns 
to  Keswick,  and  the  Vale  of  Derwent- 
water,  and  to  Derwentwater,  *Uhe  gem 
of  the  whole  : " 

^^  Whatever  there  is  of  beauty  special  to 
the  other  districts,  is  here  in  ripest  fulnesat 
Crag  and  fell,  the  evidence  of  the  mountain 
to])  and  the  secrets  of  the  dale  ;  gentle  river 
and  brawling  stream,  the  turbulent  ghy  11  and 
the  grander  force ;  the  lake  hiding  itself  away 
in  hays  starred  with  water-lilies  and  bine 
with  lobelia,  or  dashing  round  rocky  promon- 
tories where  it  beats  up  waves  that  are  almoet 
billows  in  the  heavy  winds  of  winter,  or 
bosBcd  over  with  it^lands  endeared  by  legend 
and  beuutified  by  poems,  distant  prospects 
leading  down  to  the  dark  blue  sea,  and  over 
to  Cumberland's  old  enemy, Scotland,  1)cyond, 
and  home-views  that  touch  the  heart  like  the 
face  of  a  fair  child.  Nothing  is  wanting^ 
nothing  is  left  unfinished." 

It  is  in  this  beautiful  lake  that  the 
strange  ap])earance,  the  Floating  Island, 
is  sometimes  seen.  This  curious  island 
generally  makes  its  appearance  during 
the  hotter  days  of  summer,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  torn  up  by  some  agency  as  yet 
undetermined  by  the  scientific.  It  is, 
however,  mostly  believed  to  be  owing 
"  to  the  generation  of  gases — earburet- 
te<l  hydrogen  and  azote  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  little  carbonic  acid — underneath 
the  lake  bottom,  in  very  hot  weather,  by 
which  means  a  portion  is  at  last  torn  and 
lifted  up  bodily,  and  floated  to  the  sar- 
face."  This  is  probably  the  correct  ex- 
planation ;  but  how  nmch  of  wonder  and 
mvsterv  has  been  lost  to  the  dwellers 
beside  Derwentwater  by  this  solution ! 

Keswitrk  is  an  uninteresting  town, 
with  no  historical  relics,  and  scarcely 
any  mndern  buildings  worthy  notice ; 
two  battered  figures  of  a  knight  and 
lady,  and  one  or  two  brasses,  being  all 
in  the  way  of  antiquity  that  even  the 
old  chureh  can  show.  But  outside  the 
town  is  Greta  Hall,  where  Sou  they  lived 
and  wrote  for  so  many  years,  working 
so  hard  that  the  strong  man  broke  down 
before  his  time.  Poor  Southey!  there 
has  always  seemed  to  us  something  like 
drudgery  in  his  life — ^liis  three  or  four 
desks,  so  arranged  that  he  could  turn 
from  history  to  review,  from  poetry  to 
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correspondence.  Would  that  some  wiser 
friend  had  cried  to  him,  ^^  Up,  np,  my 
friend,  and  quit  your  books,"  and  that, 
like  Wordsworth,  he  had  oflener  gone 
forth  into  the  woods  and  fields.  Bat 
how  different  was  his  lot  from  Words- 
worth's. The  crowd  of  "  womankind  " 
that  certainly  ^^  made  his  honse  lively," 
thoagh  it  was  not  the  kind  of  liveliness 
best  suited  to  a  studious  man — those 
three  sisters,  Coleridge's  ^'gentle  Sa- 
rah I "  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  the  poet's 
Edith,  who  so  fiercely  assured  Shelley 
that  the  plum-cakes,  with  which  she  re- 
warded her  husband's  meek  acceptance 
of  his  cold  dinner,  were  made  after  she 
had  actually  washed  her  hands  I  Read  in 
the  light  of  that  uncongenial  home,  there 
is  deep  pathos  in  his  graceful  lines : 

''  My  days  among  the  dead  are  past" 

Gray  might  have  written  them  in  his 
solitude  at  Cambridge,  or  Thomas  War- 
ton  amid  the  crowaing  memories  that 
the  grand  old  Bodleian  Librarv  might 
awaken  ;  but  Southey,  with  •  a  houseful 
of  merry  children,  with  all  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Derwentwater  at  his  door! 
we  can  almost  excuse  that  sad  mistake, 
bis  second  marriage,  but  for  the  unmer- 
ited suffering  it  brought  to  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  our  minor  female  poets ; 
and  we  visit  his  grave  in  the  cnurch- 
yard  hard  by  with  a  hearty  requiescat, 
Keswick  and  its  neighborhood  was  the 
chief  resort  of  the  poets  who  have  made 
the  Lake  famous.  Frequently  visited 
by  Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  Shel- 
ley lived  here  for  some  time,  and  Cole- 
ridge here  wrote  second  part  of  his 
*'  Christabel."  We  might  have  thought 
that  the  poet  who  has  told  '^  Thalaba's 
most  wila  and  wondrous  tale,"  and  even 
the  wilder  story  of  "  Kehama,"  would 
have  felt  strong  mental,  if  not  brotherly 
Bvmpathy  with  him  who  has'  given  us 
tne  *'  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  "  Christa- 
bel ;"  but  there  seems  to  have  been  lit- 
tle sympathy  on  the  part  of  Southey 
with  Coleridge,  even  independently  of 
family  reasons.  How  difierent  it  was 
with  Wordsworth ;  how  he  delighted 
in  that  "  marvellous  dreamer's  "  conver- 
sation, and  how  he  loved  the  man,  dwell- 
ing afler  his  death  so  minutely  and  lov- 
ingly even  on  his  personal  appearance  : 

**  The  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
The  heaven-eyed  creature." 


But  justice  has  never  yet  been  done  to 
Wordsworth's  large-heartedness.  Be- 
cause he  has  so  beautifully  said : 

"  To  me,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 
give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears," 

his  readers  have  forgotten  that  the  love 
and  sympathy  that  '^  danced  with  the 
daffodils,  and  went  forth  toward  the 
wren  in  her  sheltered  nest,  the  hunted 
deer  dying  beside  the  wellspring,  toward 
that  loveliest  of  his  creations — the  white 
Doe  of  liylston — went  forth  with  warmer 
heart  throb  toward  the  meanest  peasant 
he  met  in  his  daily  walks ;  while  with 
what  hearty  self  -  forgetfulness  did  he 
celebrate  Scott,  Southey,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  Hogg — we 
might  make  the  list  much  longer — and 
how  sadly  did  he  mourn  their  death ! 

The  Keswick  walks  are  many  and 
beautiful.  The  scenery  is  wilder,  too, 
as  you  approach  Borrowdale.  Here  is  a 
pretty  piece  of  word-painting,  describ- 
ing the  changeful  glories  of  Helvellyn, 
on  a  clear  summer  sunset : 

"The  Borrowdale  Fells  just  over  against 
the   little  village  (Rosthwaite)  are  one  broad 
band  of  reddened  gold  ;  and   beyond,  but 
looking  far  too  close  to  have  Thirlmere  in  the 
dip  between,  is  the  Helvellyn  range,  a  burn- 
ing  purple  in  the  chrysolite  -  colored  sky. 
While  you  look,  the  shadows  lengthen  and 
the  band  of  red  gold  contracts,  an  exquisite 
greenness  mounting,  or  rather  flowing  up  into 
it — a  green  through  which  the  gold  faintly 
strikes  like  the  changing  hue  of  an  opal ; 
Helvellyn  gets  more  sombre  in  color,  but 
clearer  in  outline  —  each   form  against  the 
liquid  heavens.     Every  gradation  of  hue  is 
before  you,  from  the  cold  green  and  gray  of 
the  shadowed  fell,  which  yet,  when  you  look 
into  it,  is  full  of  lingering  touches  of  warmth, 
through  the  blue,  and  violet,  and  red  of  Hel- 
vellyn, up  to  the  gold  of  the  sky.     And  here 
the  intense  orange  in  the  line  next  to  the 
mountain  fades  from  orange  to  yellow,  and 
from  yellow  to  primrose,  and  then  through  a 
*  pale  cream  tint  to  almost  white ;  till,  looking 
higher,  you  see  the  pure  blue,  and  the  rose- 
red  clouds,  turning  gently  westward  to  catch 
the  last  of  the  sunshine.  And  then  the  shad- 
ow finally  conquers  the  golden  band  of  the 
fell  top  ;  Helvellyn  burns  itself  out  and  gets 
dark  and  slaty  ;  and  the  glory  fades  from  the 
sky,  to  be  caught  back  and  flung  down  in 
reflected  light  from   the  hipjher  crimsoned 
I  clouds,  and  then  the  white  moon  rises  behind 
I  amethystine  Glaramara,   and   the  daylight 
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flows  into  the  moonlight,  in  the  commingling  other  pleasant  walks  about  Keswick,  one 

of  indistinguishable  beauty."  "  a  microcosm  of  loveliness,  ten  miles 

,,rni  •     •    T>  J  1    •     1        only  in  length."     We  cannot  but  smile 

"Tins  18  Borrowdale  ,n  dry  dimmer        /    ^^  J^  „  ^     ^^  ^^.,^^  j^ 

weathcv,"  add8  tJ.e  writer,  '^''d  tl  cro  are       j  ^j^^.      j^  ^  ^^,^    y^  ^  ,^  ^ 

doubt  ess  lew  who  would  not  delight  to  ^      „       j^       ^^^^     ^^^^   j^j  j^ 

behold   a   scene  so   lovely;  but   see  it  ^^^^^  „«^„,c  ♦^  ^^;^u«  ;«  «««o.,„i  «^;i-*- 

V       ^1  I       i'  11    '  ]•      u  *    ^1  ^  ever,  seems  to  rcioice  m  unusual  peaes- 

when  the  ram  has  lallen  for  "  twelve  ^.'        ,..     r     £>    i,v.  t*«* 

,  ,,  trian  exploits,  lor  further  on  she  points 

^^"^^'  out  many  pleasant  walks  of  twelve,  fif- 

**  Lodore,  which  had  scarcely  a  cupful  of  teen,   and   even    twenty  miles  length, 

water  trickling  throuorh  its  stones,  is  now  a  which  she  seems  to  have  manfully  per- 

turbulent  and  turbid  force,  m  the  place  of  a  f^^,^^j^     «rpj^^  p^^jj  ^-^^^^  j^  another 

limpid  stream  npphnff  musically  from  stone  jy^        '  i  *u        •        j>       ji 

to  stone.     The  river  into  which  "it  subsides-  l^es^vick  possession  worth  seeing  ;"  and 

a  mere  silver  line  before-is  now  a  boilinj?  strangely  weird  do  the  forty  -  eight  old 

whirlpool,  white  or  brown  as  it  holds  itself  gi'ay  stones  on  the  barren  plain  hemmed 

together  in  its  sullen  flood,  or  breaks  pas-  round  by  mountains   appear.     But  the 

sionately  into  spray  and  foam  upon  the  rocks,  writer  blunders  strangely  when  she  rep- 

The  fall  comes  down,  parting  into  three  fierce  resents  both  the  Druids  and  their  vota- 

streams  before  they  join  again  in  one,  with  ^ies  as  "  no  better  than  the  Zulu  Kaffir, 

just  one  or  two  black  rocks  putting  out  their  ^^  ^^,^  tattooed  Maori."     Surely  the  an- 
heads  above  the  waters;  but  all  the  rest  are      •.!»•*  i  ij  i—  *i 

covered,  and  their  places  marked  only  by  the  ^^^^^  Britons,  who  could  work  metals 

fiercer  rush  and  the  louder  roar.     ....  ^^^  construct  war  chariots,  who  were  so 

The  mountains  arc  loud  with  water-courses,  skilful  in    some  manufactures   that  the 

and  not  a  iracn  of  that  gorgeous  coloring  of  Koninns  did  not  disdain  to   seek  afler 

twenty-four  hours  ago  is  to  be  seen.     All  their  finely  spun  wool,  and  their  beauti- 

yesterday  Skiddaw  was  hidden  under  a  smoke-  fuj  grass- woven  baskets,  must  have  been 

colored  coverlet,  to-day  it  is  washed  clean  out  rather  beyond  Zulu  Kaffirs ;  while  that 

of  the  picture  as  the  storm  traverses  the  the  Druids  possessed  knowledge  brought 

vale,      bo  with    Olaramara  and   the  moun-  ..         ^,     r     -l^     *    •     xu    i_  v  !•     r  *i.° 

tains  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale.     You  see  *»'0»^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^=^«^'  *«  ^^'^  ^«,^»«^  of  those 

nothing  but  a  driving  heavy  mist,  or  a  fiercer  "^ost   competent    to    decide,    althouffh 

wrath  of  rain  pitiless  as  hail ;  nothing  but  nwivh    obscurity  exists    both    as  to  the 

trees  bent  in  the  wind,  and  waters  foaming  kind    and  degree  of    that    knowledge. 

from  the  hillsides,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  The  powerful  picture,. therefore,  of  the 

a  level  torrent,  and  the  paths  of  the  mountain  pruidical    wholesale    human    sacrifice^ 
phylls  filled  with  raging  mountain  streams.  ^^       ^g^^   ^^^^r  as   a   mere  fanoT 

Ihis  13  what  twelve  hours    rain  among  the  ,  j^^.^ 

mountains  has  brought."  ^^    a   '  i  x  ^i.        i     ^  -i  n    • 

^  A  pleasant  though  toilsome  walk  is 

Really  some  of  those  early  visitors  to  that  to  the  Skiddaw  range,  taking  the 

the  Lakes,  who  described  this  scenery  way  beside  the  pleasant  Greta  to  Threl- 

as  gloomy,  and  almost  terrific,  nii^ht  keld,  where  Sir  Launcelot  sheltered  the 

well  be  pardoned  if  their  visit  to  J>or-  young  Lord  Clifturd,  as  the  bard  in  that 

rowdale  liad  been  made  on  such  a  rainy  stirring  "  Song  at  the  Feast  at  Brough- 

day  as  this.  am  Castle "'  lias  told  us.     And  then  on 

Then   among  the  Keswick  walks  is  the  road  to  l^lencathra,  you  might  visit 

that  to  Borrow  Falls  and  Lodore,  well  Bawscale  Tarn,   where   the   "  undying 

remembered  from   Soulhey's  humorous  fish  "  are  still  believed  to  swim,  just  as 

description.      It    is    strange    that    the  when,  centuries  ago,  they  did  homage 

height  of  this  waterfall  cannot  be  aceu-  to   the    "Shepherd   Lord.""    We   wish 

rately  ascertained  ;  some  declare  it  to  be  i^Irs.  Linton  had  given  us  a  chapter  on 

three    hun<lre<l    iind   sixty   feet,    while  the  "folklore"   of  the   Lake   country. 

others  have  estimated    it    at   only  one  This,  as  a  native,  she  is  well  qualified  to 

hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  at  one  bun-  do,  and  we  doubt  not  tliat  it  would  sup- 

dred.     Lndore,  however,   ^frs.   Linton  ]dy  very  curious,  indeed  valuable,  infor- 

teils  us,  is  not  often  seen  in  perfection  niation. 

duringsuinnierexcept  in  the  July  rains  ;       There  are  many  superstitious  bcliefi 

indeed,  "  ns  with  so  many  points  in  this  nmong   these  dwellers   in   the  vales  of 

countrv,onlv  residents  and  natives  know  Westmoreland    and   Cumberland,   that 

its  beauty  by  heart."    There  arc  many  we  do   not  recollect  having  ever  met 
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with  in  other  parts.    This,  of  the  pair  ers  was  its  rare  beauty,  it  is  not  surpris- 

of  undying  fish,  for  instance ;  and  the  ing  that  they  assigned  to  it  such  myste- 

glass  vessel,  the  fairy  gift  to  the  Mus-  rious  power.     Eden  Hall  is  on  the  banks 

graves,  with  its  distich :  of  the  Eamont,  and  a  pleasant  pilgrim- 

<<  r..^     « ^  X, .     ,  ^      ,       1.  „  ^fi^^  may  be  made  to  it  by  the  Lake  viai- 

Should  this  glass  ever  break  or  fall,  ^      J  ^    ,    1^    ^  ^  i^„^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Farewell  the  luck  of  Eden  Hall."  ',      ,     -j 

castles  besides. 

We  have  no  similar  tradition  elsewhere.        While  remarking  upon  the  rich  color- 

And  then  that  curious  "  Shadow  of  the    ing  of  the  mountain  scenery,  Mrs.  Linton 


gazer,  out  ratner  encnammg 

with  his  calm  and  gentle  beauty,  play-       „  „        ,     , 

ing   his   harp  while   the   flocks  on  the  .   "  Ever  phanginpn  line  and  yet  so  uniform 

V  1  V      .      Y'li  1     1  J  T  *  J  Jn  law,   the  artist  and   hydrocTapher  might 

neighboring  hill  look  up  and  listen,  and  ,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^,^!^  ^^„^1,^  ^^^^  ^^1^  ^  ^^^^^ 

the  mountain  ponies  prick  their  ears ;  study  of  one  of  these  small  mountain  sheets 
where,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  of  water.  Now  the  broad,  smooth,  silky 
£nglish  "folklore,"  have  we  a  ghost  curves  flow  steadily  across;  now  a  line  net- 
story  so  free  from  every  element  of  ter-  work  spreads  over  these,  and  again  another 
Tor,  so  full  of  poetry  ?  We  can  scarcely  network,  smaller  and  finer  still,  breaks  up  the 
believe  that  such  a  graceful  superstition  J^^t  into  a  thousand  fragments ;  then  the  tarn 
was  brought  from  Scandinavia,  notwith.  ^l^^^  out  into  tiny  silver  spangles,   like  a 

.      J.       v»  .^.  »       ij  Kirl  s  causeless  laughter;  and  then  comes  a 

Standing  its  name ;  if  it  were,  we  should  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^,^,3  ^l^^  ^4t^„^  ^^  jf  i^  .j^i^^^. 

be  inclined  to  refer  it  .to  that  earliest  cy-  cd  in  the  wind ;  and  then  again  all  subsides, 

cle  of  fiction,  to  which  many  of  the  old  and  one  long  silky  flow  sets  in  again,  with 

Norse   legends  unquestionably   belong,  quiet  shadows,  and  play  of  green  and  gray  in 

brought  from  the  I'ar  East  in   the  very  the  transparent  shallows.    It  is  like  a  large 

dawn  of  historic  tradition.     And   to  a  diamond  set  in  emerald;  for  the  light  of  the 

similar  source  we  should  trace  the  others.  ^^^^^  ^«  radiance  simply    not  color,  and  the 

T?;«»u  ^^^.,«^«r  «^  \^^^^^^*   «»«4^:r...   i>^«u  grass,  with  the  sun  striking  through,  is  as 

1*180  occupy  an  important  station,  both  u  •  i «.  «  1 1  ?» 

^    ^     ^^       ^1    \  J   •      T-i     .  bright  as  an  emerald." 

m  iLastern   mythology  and  m  Eastern        '^ 

tales,  and  so  does  the  enchanted  cup ;  Ulls  water  is  the  next  lake  to  which 
but  in  the  general  "folklore"  of  Eng-  Mrs.  Linton  leads' us.  "There  is  great- 
land  we  never  find  notice  of  them.  or  stillness  here  than  with  either  of  the 
For  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  other  large  lakes  ;  the  hills  press  round 
seen  "the Luck  of  Eden  Hall,"  we  may  with  closer  grasp,  the  dales  are  more 
as  well  say  that  it  is  a  glass  vessel,  lonesome."  It  is  indeed  an  "  old  world " 
shaped  like  a  very  tall  tumbler,  widening  place,  where  even  the  wild  deer  will 
at  the  top,  which  has  a  double  rim  of  stand  at  gaze  as  you  pass  a  long,  un- 
glass,  and  two  similar  rings  a  little  dis-  scared  as  yet  by  the  railway  whistle. 
tance  from  each  other  at  the  base.  The  The  famous  Greenside  Lead  Mines  are 
glass  is  ornamented  with  an  interlacing  here,  not  improving  the  scenery,  but 
pattern,  very  mach  like  those  we  see  in  "  worth  the  cost  of  a  solid  streamlet,  and 
the  ivory  carvings  and  metal  chasing  of  the  destruction  of  a  few  yards  of  Lake 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ;  this  beauty."  There  arc  many  interesting 
is  of  colored  enamel,  chiefly  blue  and  localities  about  this  neighborhood.  "The 
yellow,  and  very  neatly  executed.  Al-  Countess's  Pillar,"  where  Lady  Anne 
though  not  by  any  means  to  be  compar-  Clifford  parted  from  her  mother  two 
ed  with  the  beautiful  Venetian  glasses  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  the 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  venerable  stone  table  on  which  the  annual  dole,  in 
"Luck"  is  a  very  respectable  specimen  remembrance  of  that  affectionate  parting, 
of  ancient  glass  -  making.  It  is  most  is  still  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  par- 
probably  Byzantine,  and  we  should  date  ish  of  Brougham.  And  there  is  the 
it  about  the  twelfth  century.  Doubtless  site  of  the  Ilarishorn  Tree,  so  famed  in 
some  pilgrim  Musgrave,  perhaps  crusa-  northern  tradition,  where  the  pursuer  and 
der,  brought  the  precious  vessel  home  pursued,  hound  and  hart,  alike  fell,  for 
in  safety ;  and  admiring  what  to  its  own-  here — 
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"Hercules  killed  Ilart  of  jrrense. 
And  Hart  of  gruase  killcil  Ilurculcs." 

Atid  tliero  ia  that  more  solemn  Dniulicnl 
relic,  (luBoribcd  BO  finely  liyWonlsworth, 
the  seventy -two  old  griiy  stones,  and 
the  liii^e  one  overlooking  llie  others — 
"  Long  Ateg  and  her  dauHhlors." 

ISut  Mrs.  Linton's  delights  are  evi- 
dently on  "the  difficult  mountain's  to  j>," 
80  she  nest  proceeds  on  an  ex|>editioa 
to  Ilawes  Water  and  High  Street — a 
beautiful  journey,  the  earlier  part  across 
the  lake,  and  then  along  ricti  pastures 
and  cornfields,  and  Daleinain  Woods  in 
the  middle  distance,  but  changing  as  you 
proueed  to  a  wild  barren  moor,  and  on 
the  edge  a  few  lonely  dwellings.  Hawes 
Water  hai>,  however,  grand  views  ;  and 
nlthriugh  not  generally  visited  by  the 
tiight-iwor,  "  is  well  worih  travelling  far 
to  see,"  although  a  journey,  Sfrs.  Lin- 
ton udinits,  fitted  rather  for  pedestrian:;, 
and  they  good  walkers.  High  Street, 
however,  will  try  them  far  more;  for 
after  passing  "  n  vicioiin  looking  crag," 
and  farther  onward  "feeling  n*  though 
about  to  bo  crushed  by  the  rocks,"  yon 
only  begin  yonr  real  work,  and  then  you 
have  to  get  over  "  sharp  cuttings  higher 
than  your  head,"  narrow  sheep-walks  to 
I>e  warily  trodden,  loose  stones,  ami 
slanting  slides — illustrated  by  a  vignette 
that  makes  yon  almost  giddy  to  look  at 
— and  then,  after  still  more  peril  and  dan- 
ger, yon  gain  the  top  of  High  Street, 
a  broad  turfed  table- land,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  rugged  way  to  it.  The 
view  from  hence  scarcely  repays  the 
climber  for  his  trouble,  for  prospects 
as  fine  may  bo  met  with  at  less  cost. 
The  de-tceiit  seems  less  perilous,  but  this 
expedition  can  only  be  attempted  by 
vigil  111  us  pedestrians. 

Ilelvellj-n  and  Fairfield  ofil>r  a  ploas- 
antiT  road,  and  the  former  rewards  you 
with  finer  views.  Tiierc  is  inuiih  of 
mountain  grandeur  too,  stern  and  ter- 
rific, in  "the  Edges:" 

"  Tliftre  they  stretch  in  a  frraiid,  wide  swee]) 
alinve  I'l^il  Turn,  the  broktn  linn  uf  Stridini; 
VA^,  liku  a  mere  knntti.H.1  eord;  and  thu 
sharp  sides,  anil  jngs,  and  crugs,  arc  nil  );rii.'n, 
and  liriiwn,  and  gray,  as  you  stand  on  tlnj 
to))  and  look  down  into  this  fierce  nmuntain 
hay,  with  Hip  still  ninuntain  lakp  in  its  licart, 
lying  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  below." 

The  locality  has  also  especial  attractions 


[Angort, 

for  the  botanist,  for  many  rare  plants  nra 
to  be  met  with  here.  Mrs.  Linton's  visit 
to  Fairfield  was  made  under  a  akj 
"  heavy  with  dark  rain  beds,"  taid  al- 
though she  asserts  she  was  rewarded 
richly,  wo  think  very  few  of  oar  reader* 
would  have  enjoyed  her  experience.  Sh« 
])assed  through  a  complete  olouddancl, 
but  not  of  bright  and  glorious  beauty, 
but  gray  and  lurid,  seething  up,  "  like 
the  ideal  month  of  the  pit;"  then  sao- 
oeeded  "  a  white  and  glioatly  world  of 
cloud,  illusive,  imponetrable,  and  form- 
less." Then  a  cold,  thin,  gray  mist,  in 
which  all  forma  wore  exaggerated,  and 
which  made  "  a  sheep  look  like  an  ele- 
phant, and  then  dissolve  away  like  s 
phantom;"  which  made  a  low  moan- 
tain  wall  seem  a  steep  precipice ;  in  short, 
a  scene  of  weird  glamour,  such  as  might 
have  suited  the  Walpurgis  night.  Thank- 
fully enough  should  we  have  descended 
to  the  beanty  and  gladness  of  the  lower 
earth ;  but  after  her  vivid  picture,  we 
think  iUrs.  Linton  should  scarcely  have 
censored  so  severely  those  "old  world" 
visitors  of  the  lakes,  who,  wholly  nnao- 
cnstomed  to  such  scenes,  called  then 
horrible,  and  even  "  maniaoal." 

Mrs.  Linton  seems  to  have  been  de- 
termined to  "do"  all  the  mountatus  of 
her  beloved  lake  country  ;  so  we  find  her 
setting  out  to  Scawfell,  and  the  periloiu 
ascent  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Linton  in  ft 
seiies  of  interesting  drawings.  It  must 
have  been  a  terrible  journey,  judging 
from  them ;  precipitous  rocks,  loow 
stones  sliding  down  at  every  footstep, 
and  pointed  crags,  nntil  they  reaohed  tu 
summit,  and  stood  beside  the  pole  set  np 
by  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  marking  the 
highest  point  in  England,  thirty  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Tha  view  from  hence 
wan  very  Hue.  Borrowdale  and  Der- 
went  water,  and  the  Scottish  nionil- 
tains  beyond  the  Skiddnw  range ;  Pen- 
rith plains,  too,  and  Windermere,  and 
down  the  vale  of  the  Uuddon,  and  the 
suT)  shining  on  the  distant  sea.  In  trae 
mountaineer  fashion,  here  they  biv^ 
onacked,  taking  possession  of  one  of 
the  huts  built  for  the  Ordnanoe  survej^ 
ors ;  but  ap)>arently  affording  cold  com- 
fort, for  it  was  not  only  doorless,  but  roof- 
less. Here"makinsourbcdsof  the  flat- 
test stones  wc  could  get,"  they  rested 
that  clear  summer  ulght,  and  were  r^ 
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warded  by  beholding  a  glorious  sunrise 
from  the  top  of  Scawfell. 

With  the  ascent  of  Scawfell  we  take 
leave  of  mountain  scenery,  and  the  path 
'  of  our  pleasant  guide  now  leads  towards 
the  sea -coast.  Calder  Abbey,  Egre- 
moot,  and  Ennerdalc,  are  first  visited ; 
scenes  different  indeed  from  the  rugged 
mountain  and  bleak  moor.  Ponsonby 
Hall,  with  its  beautiful  grounds,  and  the 
picturesque  through  modern  church; 
and  the  venerable  ruins  of  Calder  Abbey, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  those  luxuriant 
meadows,  and  fine  old  trees  so  rich  in 
foliage,  which  always  mark  the  convent- 
ual Bite,  telling  for  how  many  centuries 
the  hand  of  man  had  labored  there.  And 
then  there  is  the  sparkling  trout  stream 
running  merrily  among  the  old  oaks,  a 
suitable  landscape  for  the  fair  old  abbey, 
with  its  ruined  arches  so  gracefully 
wreathed  with  ivy,  and  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  rich  profusion  clothing  the 
base  of  every  pillar. 

From  Calder  to  Ennerdale  you  pass 
Ennerdalc  Bridge,  the  scene  of  Words- 
worth's touching  poem  of  "  The  Broth- 
ers ; "  and  at  Egremont,  hard  by,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle,  with  its  tradition  of 
the  two  very  different  brothers — the 
younger,  who  so  cruelly  sought  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  and  stealthily  came 
home  to  seize  his  broad  lands ;  but  the 
elder  returned  after  long  years,  and  al- 
though he  stood  an  unknown  stranger 
at  the  gate,  he  put  his  lips  boldly  to  the 
horn — 

**  Which  none  could  sound, 
No  one  upon  living  grouod. 
Save  he  who  came  as  rightful  heir, 
To  Egremont's  domains  and  castle  fair/' 

and  thus  regained  his  inheritance.  The 
name  suggests  a  memory  too  of  "The 
Boy  of  Egremont,"  engulfed  in  rapid 
Wharfe,  and  the  "  endless  sorrow "  of 
bis  stricken  mother;  a  story  that  has 
been  told  throughout  the  "North  coun- 
try "  for  seven  hundred  years,  and  which, 
we  doxibt  not,  is  "true  altogether," 
although  fastidious  antiquaries  have 
sought  to  throw  discredit  on  it. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Ennerdale 
Water  is  the  mountain  named  Revelin, 
which  is  truly  a  northern  Hymettus ; 
for  every  summer  and  autumn  hundreds 
of  hives  are  brought  up  to  Ennerdale 
and  set  on  Revelin,  for  the  bees  to  get 


strength  and  sustenance  before  winter, 
for  the  honey  gathered  from  the  heather 
thereabouts  is  considered  the  finest  of 
all.  Revelin  has  been  worked  for  iron 
ore,  which  is  very  abundant  about  these 
parts,  but  the  yield  failing,  it  has  returned 
to  its  earlier  and  more  picturesque 
function  of  honey  yielding.  Ennerdale 
Water  is  seldom  visited,  its  quiet  beauty 
not  possessing  sufficient  attraction  to 
allure  visitors  to  whom  well-dressed  din- 
ners and  comfortable  lodgings  are  in- 
dispensable. These,  however,  they  may 
obtain  at  St.  Bees,  the  favorite  watering 
place  of  the  Lake  district,  a  remarkably 
pleasant  locality,  with  pretty  country 
walks  and  fiqwery  lanes,  and  "  a  glorious 
sea-beach,"  with  wide  belt  of  sand,  and 
a  bed  of  rock,  as  full  apparently  of  star- 
fish and  splendid  sea  anemones,  and 
Medusae  of  rare  beauty,  and  loveliest 
sea-weed,  as  the  South  Devon  coast,  so 
pleasantly  described  by  Mr.  Gosse.  It  is 
a  tradition  that  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  a  giant  was  discovered'at 
St.  Bees.  He  was  four  yards  and  a  half 
long,  and  his  teeth  measured  six  inches  ; 
he  was  also  in  complete  armor.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  skel- 
eton of  some  huge  Saurian,  whose  bony 
covering  in  detached  pieces  looks  not  at 
all  unlike  fragments  of  plate  armor. 

Near  at  hand  is  Black  Combe,  "  the 
grand  culmination  of  the  mountain  sys- 
tem on  the  southern  side.  The  view 
from  the  top  has  the  widest  range  of 
any — fourteen  counties  being  seen  from 
it ;  even  Ireland  is  sometimes  visible 
from  thence,  but  only  in  the  clear  dawn 
of  early  morning.  Although  the  head 
of  Black  Combe  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
black,  the  fells  around  it  are  rich  in  col- 
or. The  bronze  of  the  seeding  gorse,  the 
still  green  brachen,  and  the  purple  heath- 
er, "  make,  in  the  early  autumn  days,  a 
glorious  arrangement  of  hillside  color- 
ing." And  pleasant  is  the  ramble  up 
the  Duddon,  and  pleasant  arc  the  writ- 
er's descriptions ;  although  who  can  for- 
get the  fine  sonnets  dedicated  to  that 
fair  river,  on  whoso  banks  the  great 
poet  so. often  played  in  childhood? 

At  Coniston  and  Ilawkeshead,  we 
are  again  surrounded  with  memories 
of  Wordsworth.  All  the  walks  about, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  "  Prelude,"  were 
the  scenes  of  his  early  rambles  while  a 
schoolboy    at    Ha^'k^^k^^d   Cix^xwHsax 
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School ;  and  it  was  during  an  evening 
walk,  when  scarcely  fourteen,  between* 
Ilawkeshead  and  Ambleside,  that  he 
lirst  marked  the  boughs  and  leaves  of 
the  oak  darken,  and  come  out  so  finely 
against  the  sunset.  It  was  there  that 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion tir^t  revealed  themselves  to  the 
future  poet  —  it  was  there  that  his 
genius  received  its  special  consecration. 

Ilawkeshead  Mrs.  Linton  describes  as 
a  "  desolate-looking  town  enough,  bleak 
and  uncomfortable,  as  if  it  wanted  blan- 
kets and  counterpanes  on  winter  nights;" 
it  has,  however,  an  old  picturesque  liall, 
with  noble  trees  about  it,  and  the  brawl- 
ing IIawkcshea<l  Beck  running  through 
the  grounds.  Coniston,  beside  the  Con- 
iston  Water,  is,  however,  a  pleasant 
town,  with  scenery  as  beautiful  as  else- 
where, except,  perhaps,  the  choicest 
parts  about  Keswick  and  Ulls water, 
^'but  still  it  is  the  least  known  and 
least  loved."  And  yet  the  circuit 
round  the  lake  oilers  much  variety 
and  beauty  :  the  quaint  village  of 
Church  Coniston,  with  the  ancient  deer 
park,  and  ivied  and  venerable  Coniston 
Ilall,  for  so  many  generations  the  seat 
of  the  Flemintjs,  although  now  only  a 
farmhouse ;  the  ru<le  hamlet  of  Jerver, 
too,  firthor  on,  where  some  of  the  dwell- 
ers occupy  the  same  lands  which  their 
fathers  tilled  hundreds  of  years  ago ;  and 
then  onward  under  the  hoary  fi?lls  cloth- 
ed with  gorse  and  bracken,  then  past 
pretty  copsos  an<l  pleasant  becks,  until 
vou  reach  Church  Coniston  aijain. 

"  I  Jut  the  dav  of  davs  at  Coniston," 
exclaims  Afrs.  Linton,  with  her  custom- 
ary enthusiasm,  'Ms  the  day  spent  on 
the  Old  -Man,  that  big  old  patriarch  of 
twenty  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 
with  his  wife  and  son  in  his  arms,  and 
Wi'lherlaw,  his  friend,  by  Ids  si^le." 
It  seems  to  be  a  difficult  ascent,  but  it 
is  none  the  worse  for  that  in  tlie  esti- 
mation of  the  writer;  and  she  givcK  a 
vivi<l  description  of  her,  toilsome  joiir- 
nev,  and  the  fine  view  that  rewarde*! 
her  labor  at  the  top.  "  It  sweeps  round 
from  CrosstVll  to  Iniileborouijh — some 
ad<ling  to  the  list  Snowdon ;  Black 
Combe  is  there,  dark  airainst  the 
brightness,  Sc.iwlMl  and  Wast  water, 
the  Borrowdalo  hills,  Skiddaw,  BU*n- 
cathra,  and  all  the  hu'jo  Ilelvellvn 
range,  including  Fairfield  and  the  low- 


er heights."  The  lakes  lie  spread  out 
in  beauty  at  your  feet,  and  there  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea  beyond  the  valley. 
A  fine  panorama  this  of  Lake  scenery. 

The  last  visit  is  to  Fnrness  Abbey,  in  ^ 
the  old  days  the  chief  conventual  es- 
tablishment in  these  parts,  and  founded 
by  Stephen  before  ho  came  to  the  crown  • 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  The 
valley  in  which  it  w^as  built  seems  to 
have  liad  a  bad  reputation,  for  its  orig- 
inal name  was  "  Bckangs  Ghyll,"  the 
Glen  of  Deadly  Nightshade.  But  like 
beautiful  Clairvaux  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  order,  which  from  being  named 
the  Valley  of  Wormwood,  was  cultivat- 
ed and  improved  into  loveliness  by  the 
patient  labors  of  the  white-robed  breth- 
ren, and  became  "  Fair  Valley,"  so  ere 
long  this  valley  lost  its  deadly  name, 
and  for  centuries  the  abbey  was  known 
asFurness.  It  was  a  noble  pile  of  build- 
ings, of  red  sandstone,  but  none  of  the 
original  structure  seems  to  have  remain- 
ed, for  the  ruins  exhibit  the  sharp-point- 
ed arch  of  the  earlier  Gothic.  With  Bol- 
ton, Fountains,  Xetley,  Tintern,  wc  may 
not  comi)are  it;  but  it  is  a  venerable 
spot,  and  well  deserving  of  a  loving  pil- 
grimage. As  one  of  the  great  *'  show 
places"  of  these  parts,  every  facility  has 
been  aiforded  for  tourists  to  visit  it ;  but 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  fifnd  that 
"  old  things  have  passed  away  "  so  ut- 
terly; that  a  grand  hotel  for  summer 
tourists  has  actuallv  been  built  within 
"  these  glorious  grounds,  where  former- 
ly the  mighty  abbot  and  his  monks 
walked,  and  prayed,  and  framed  the  laws 
for  their  generation  ;"  and  that  under 
these  venerable  trees  and  broken  arches 
young  gentlemen  can  smoke  and  read 
newspapers,  or  improvise  with  the  dash- 
ing lady  visitants  a  merry  game  of  cro- 
(|uet  on  the  rich  green  sward,  trodden 
by  sandal le<l  feet  seven  centuries  ago. 
"  A  greater  contrast  this,"  says  Mrs. 
Linton  most  truly,  "  than  even  a  row  of 
modern  barracks,  or  a  union,  or  a  police 
station  would  have  been.  '  The  Fur- 
ness  Abbey  Hotel '  is  an  essay  in  itself 
on  the  change  of  society  included  in  the 
title." 

With  Furness  Abbey  this  pleasant 
an<l  admirably  illustrated  volume  ends  ; 
a  volume  which  may  be  recommended 
to  those  who  have  never  visited  the 
Lakes,  as  supplying  nmuh  interesting 
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description,  while  even  to  visitants  to 
whom  the  Lake  country  is  familiar,  it 
will  not  only  afford  many  a  vivid  remi- 
niscence, but  hints  for  many  a  new  and 
pleasant  excursion  during  the  coming 
season  tf 


Lelfore  Hoar. 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 

II. 

Wb  follow  the  general  example  of 
writers  on  Oxford  in  commencing  our 
discussion  of  Oxford  colleges  with 
Christ  Church.  Although  Christ 
Church  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
one  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  it  is  an 
example,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel, 
of  the  union  of  a  cathedral  and  a  col- 
legiate establishment,  and  is  spoken  of 
by  its  members  as  the  House.  The 
episcopal  see  was  transferred  by  Henry 
VlII.  from  Oseney  to  Oxford,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Frideswide  was  constitut- 
ed a  cathedral  by  the  name  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Christ  in  Oxford.  The 
foundation  now  consists  of  a  dean,  seven 
canons  (the  number  is  to  be  reduced  to 
six),  with  chaplains,  clerks,  schoolmas- 
ter, organist,  and  choristers,  and  twen- 
ty-eight senior  students,  and  fifty-two 
junior  students.  In  any  view  of  Oxford 
the  imposing  mass  of  the  Christ  Church 
buildings  is  always  the  most  conspicu- 
ous feature,  with  the  venerable  spire  of 
the  cathedral,  the  long  line  of  the  hall, 
the  vast  quadrangle,  and  the  large  Peck- 
water  quadrangle,  the  imposing  fa9ade 
of  four  hundred  feet,  with  the  splendid 
gateway  crowned  by  a  tower,  the  work 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  cathedral  is  both  the  cathedral  of 
the  diocese  and  the  chapel  of  the  col- 
lege. The  hall,  next  to  Westminster 
Hall,  is  the  most  remarkable  in  Eng- 
land :  the  quadrangle  is  the  largest,  the 
frontage  the  longest,  in  Oxford.  In  the 
tower  is  the  famous  bell,  Tom  of  Oxford 
(double  the  weight  of  the  great  bell  of 
St  Paul's),  which  every  night  at  nine 
tolls  one  hundred  and  one  times,  that 
being  the  number  of  the  students  on  the 
foundation  before  the  changes  made  by 
the  ordinance  of  the  Royal  Commission- 
ers. Presently  we  will  traverse  in  suc- 
cession those  courts  and  quadrangles, 
and  look  more  at  our  leisure  into  those 


noble  buildings.  But  on  this  ground 
the  influence  of  association  is  more  pow- 
erful than  any  mere  influence  of  art. 
Many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in 
England  have  looked  upon  Christ 
Church  as  the  foster  -  mother  of  their 
youth.  Xo  other  similar  foundation 
approaches  her  in  the  number  of  the 
illustrious  statesmen  which  she  has  giv- 
en to  our  country.  Look  at  our  Res- 
ent or  recent  history ;  those  late  great 
Viceroys  of  India,  Lords  Elgin  and  Dal- 
housie,  and  the  late  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  illustrious  Canning,  and,  at  present, 
to  pass  over  others,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  were 
all  Christ  Church  men.  And  then, 
again,  among  the  statesmen  of  history, 
Godolphin,  Nottingham,  Arlington, 
Wyndham,  Carteret,  Bolingbroke,  Lyt- 
tleton,  Mansfield,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
foremost  name  of  Christ  Church  wor- 
thies will  bo  considered  to  be  that  of 
John  Locke.  One  might  construct  a 
good  portion  of  the  history  of  England 
out  of  the  lives  of  these  great  men. 
And  then  there  are  such  men  as  Ben 
Jonson  and  Sir  Phillip  Sydney  among 
writers,  and  Casaubon  and  Gaisford 
among  scholars.  And  Wyclitte,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  the  morning 
star  of  the  Reformation,  belonged  to 
this  foundation  ;  and  I  especially  love 
to  think  of  those  two  illustrious  broth- 
ers, John  and  Charles  Wesley,  who 
were  students  of  Christ  Church.  It  was 
while  they  were  studying  within  these 
walls,  or  meditating  in  these  studious 
walks  and  groves,  that  it  pleased  God 
to  touch  their  hearts  and  prepare  them 
for  their  wondrous  career,  as  famous 
and  far  more  beneficial  than  that  of 
statesman  or  author,  in  kindling  w^hat 
may  be  called,  after  all  drawbacks,  a  sec- 
ond English  reformation.  And  royalty, 
too,  has  been  numbered  among  those 
who  have  studied  at  Christ  Church. 
King  Charles  I.,  a  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  a  Prince  of  Orange  are  reckoned  up 
as  belonging  to  it ;  and  our  own  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  October  IVth,  1859,  was 
duly  entered  on  the  books  of  Christ 
Church,  and  was  a  diligent  and  exem- 
plary student  for  upward  of  a  year. 

And  now  we  will  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  history  of  this  grand  re- 
ligioi\^  and  educational  fovindauou.    Iw 
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the  troubled  period  of  the  civil  wars  of 
the  lil'teenth  century,  the  University  of 
Oxford  sought  protection  in  |>utting  it- 
self under  the  guardianship  ot  powerful 
nobhjs  and  prelates.  At  the  conimence- 
nient  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  became 
a  matter  of  serious  alarm  whether  the 
attacks  which  were  being  made  upon 
reli<^ious  foundations  mi^ht  not  also  be 
extended  to  the  Universities.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  resigned  itself  uncon- 
ditionally into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey.  In  1518  Queen  Katharine  honor- 
ed Oxford  with  a  visit,  and  Wolsey  was 
in  attendance.  King  Ilenry  stayed  be- 
liind,  with  his  court,  at  Abingdon. 
Wolsey  then  told  the  University  that, 
if  it  would  surrender  to  him  all  its  char- 
ters and  statutes,  he  would  plead  its 
cause  with  the  Kins:.  This  was  accord- 
ingly  done,  and  after  four  anxious  years 
they  were  restored,  with  additional  safe- 
guards and  privileges.  Wolsey,  more- 
over, determined  to  erect  a  college 
where  the  new  literature,  wliich  then 
at  its  prosperous  flood  was  pouring  over 
Europe,  should  bo  cultivated  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  old  Church.  He  determined 
that  his  college  should  bo  erected  on  a 
scale  so  magnificent  and  vast  that  no 
other  foundation  in  Europe  could  be 
put  in  comparison.  The  name  of  the 
college  was  to  be  Cardinal  College.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  great  eilnrt  of 
Wolsey  on  behalf  of  the  old  Church, 
eminentlv  c^mtributed  to  its  fall.  The 
small  ecclesiastical  endowments  wliich 
were  diverted  for  the  benefit  of  Wol- 
sey \s  college  were  made  a  ])recedent  for 
the  sul)se(|uent  great  spoliations  of  the 
Church.  No  less  than  two-and- twenty 
priories  and  convents  were  thus  sw^ept 
away,  and  their  revenues  devoted  to  the 
supjjort  of  Cardinal  College.  It  was  his 
intention  that  there  should  be  a  hundred 
and  sixty  members,  that  there  should  be 
ten  professors,  forty  priests,  and  sixty 
canons.  He  also  founded  a  great  school 
at  If)swich,  which  was  to  bo  connected 
with  his  college,  as  Winchester  is  with 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Etcm  with 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  liy  Wolsey  in  1525,  and 
the  building  rapidly  proceeded.  In  the 
first  year  alone  its  expenses,  which  Wol- 
sey magnificently  defrayed  from  his  own 
resources,  amounted  to  eight  thousand 
pounds,  equivalent  at  least  to  eighty 


thousand  of  the  present  money.  The 
kitchen  was  the  iirst  part  of  the  building 
completed,  which  has  given  rise  to  sun- 
dry obvious  witticisms.  The  buildings 
rose  fast  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ab- 
bey of  St.  Frideswide,  whose  priory,  in 
an  altered  form,  he  intended  to  retain 
for  college  use,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
erect  a  large  and  spendid  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  (juadrangle.  Far  and 
near  the  Cardinal  sought  for  great  schol- 
ars who  should  worthily  carry  out  his 
intentions.  The  completion  of  his  won- 
derful projects  was  nigh  at  hand  when 
matters  were  arrested  by  his  fall.  It  is 
touching  to  see  how  almost  the  last 
thoughts  of  the  fallen  statesman  were 
busy  with  his  Oxford  plans.  lie  ad- 
dressed most  earnest  and  touching  let- 
ters to  Kint;  Ilenrv  on  behalf  of  his  be- 
loved  foundation,  which  sufficiently  at- 
test that  he  was  really  capable  of  great 
and  generous  things.  Our  readers  will 
probably  remember  the  lines : 

"  Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  Icnrning  that  he  raised  in  joa, 
l2)swich  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with 

him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it;; 
Tho  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famoui, 
So  excellent  in  :irt,  and  skill  so  rising, 
Thut  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  vir- 
tue." 

Let  me  first  speak  of  tho  sacred  edifice 
which  Wolsey  appro])riated  to  the  use 
of  his  foundations.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
both  the  chapel  of  the  college,  and  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese.  Generally 
speaking,  the  cathedral  of  a  city  is  its 
finest  architectural  ornament ;  but  it  is 
not  so  in  Oxford — the  city  of  palaces. 
As  a  college  chapel  it  is  a  noble  fane  ; 
as  a  cathedral  it  is  disappointing.  For- 
merly it  was  the  minister  of  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  canons  :  in  1545  it  was  con* 
stituted  a  cathedral.  It  is  of  very  an- 
cient date;  the  ninth  century  is  now 
elapsing  since  the  time  when  the  tower 
was  first  begun.  The  first  approach  to 
the  pointed  arch  can  be  seen  in  the 
aisles :  *•*•  that  beautiful  shape,  more 
graceful  and  majestic  than  any  mathe* 
matical  figure."  NVolsey  effected  several 
improvements  :  ho  built  the  vaulting  of 
the  choir  and  the  clerestory  (clear  story). 
He  had  intended  to  rebuild  a  college 
chapel  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his 
magnificent  foundation,  and  with  this 
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intention  he  bad  destroyed  the  original 
west  front,  with  four  bays  of  the  nave, 
and  the  west  alley  of  the  cloister.    The 
Norman  tower  was,  in  its  lowest  story, 
completed  daring  the  twelfth  century. 
The  belfry  has  a  musical  peal  often  bells ; 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
deans  of  Christ  Church  has  celebrated 
them  in  the  favorite  glee,  ^^Hark,  the 
bonnie  Christ  Church  bells."   The  great 
bell,  in  honor  of  Queen  Mary  I.  was 
called  after  her  name ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Jewel  was  writing  a  complimentary  let- 
ter to  her  Highness,  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  when  it  first  began  to  chime. 
**•  How    musically    doth    sweet    Mary 
sound  I "  exclaimed  Dr.  Tresham,  who 
was    then    in    company    with    Jewel. 
"  Alas  I "  says  old  Fuller,  in  his  usual 
vein  of  wise,  sad  humor,  ^^  it  rang  the 
knell  of  Gospel  truth."    In  the  vaulting 
of  the  choir,  which  in  architectural  lan- 
guage is  called  Perpendicular,  are  re- 
markably   carved    pendents  of   stones 
brought    from   Oseney  Abbey,    which 
never  fail   to  elicit  wondering  admira- 
tion,   "  like   frost   on  drooping   forest 
branches  turned  into  pale  marble."     Of 
late   years    ^reat    improvements    have 
been  effected  in  the  cathedral,  though 
probably  much  might  yet  be  advantage- 
ously done.    The  former  east  window, 
designated  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  was 
in  1854  replaced  by  glazing  represent- 
ing the  events  of  our  Lord's  life.     The 
work  was  only  partially  completed  by 
the  French  artist  Gerante,  who  died  of 
cholera  during  its  progress.     Latterly, 
also,  a  great  deal  of  inconfip^uous  wood- 
work has  been  removed,  the  organ  has 
been  set  back  in  the  south  transept,  and 
the  choir  has  been  prolonged  into  the 
nave,  giving  additional  accommodation 
for  divine  service.    This  work  is  due  to 
the  present  deata.  Dr.  Liddell,  who  so 
wortnily  presides  over  this  greatest  col- 
lege of  Europe.  When  these  alterations 
were  being  effected,  a  curious  reliquary 
chamber  was  discovered  between  the 
north  and   south    piers  of  the  tower. 
Christ  Church   Cathedral  is  the  only 
place  in  England  where  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  still  celebrated 
in  the  Latin  language,  or  was  so  until  a 
very  recent  date.    Besides  the  full  ca- 
thedral services  twice  a  day,  there  is  an 
earlier  service  and  a  later ;  the  first  of 
these  is  attended  by  all  the  members  of 


the  college,  or  the  House  as  it  is  called. 
On  the  north  of  the  choir  are  two  chap- 
els ;  the  farther  one  is  called  the  Lady 
or  Latin  Chapel ;  the  other  is  called  the 
Dean's  Chapel,  or  St.  Fridewide's  Chap- 
el, and  sometimes  the  Dormitory,  from 
the  number  of  eminent  persons  who  are 
laid  beneath  its  pavement.  Many  of  the 
cathedral  monuments  possess  a  very  high 
degree  of  interest.  The  most  imposing 
is  that  which  is  called  the  Shrine  of  St. 
Frideswide.  This  is  now  supposed  not 
to  be  the  shrine  itself,  but  the  watch- 
chamber  in  which  the  keej)er  of  the 
shrine  guarded  its  treasures.  The  shrine 
was  a  rich  one,  and  attracted  many  pil- 
grims, among  the  last  of  whom  was 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  A  very  curious 
piece  of  later  history  belongs  to  it.  Pe- 
ter Martyr  was  the  first  Protectant  can- 
on here,  and  brought  his  wife  into  resi- 
dence, who  was  the  first  lady  to  live  in 
college  or  cloister.  She  was  buried  be- 
side St.  Frideswide,  but  Cardinal  Pole, 
on  the  accession  of  Mary,  caused  her  to 
be  dug  up  and  buried  beneath  a  dung- 
hill. On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the 
bones  of  St.  Frideswide  himself  were 
dug  up,  and  the  bones  of  Martyr's  wife 
mixed  with  his  in  the  same  coffin,  which 
bore  the  inscription,  "Hie  requiescat 
religio  cum  superstitione."  In  Saint 
Frideswide's  Chapel  is  the  monument 
of  Richard  Burton,  the  author  of  the 
Anatcnny  of  Melancholy,  Pococke,  the 
Orientalist,  is  also  buried  here.  In  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Pusey's  house  (the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church)  is  the  oldest  fig  tree  in  Eng- 
land, which  Pococke  imported  from  the 
Levant.  Here  Bishop  Berkeley  is  buried, 
with  the  one  well-known  line  from  Pojie 
over  his  tombstone  :  "  To  Berkeley  every 
virtue  under  heaven."  In  the  south 
aisle  lies  l^ishop  King,  the  last  abbot  of 
Oseney  and  first  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the 
background  of  whose  portrait,  on  stain- 
ed glass,  give  xis  some  notion  of  Oseney 
Abbey.  The  last  dean.  Dr.  Gaisford, 
lies  in  the  ante-chnpel.  In  the  north 
transept  is  one  of  Chan  trey's  most  beau- 
tiful works,  the  monument  of  Dr.  Cyril 
Jackson.  This  admirable  and  greatly 
beloved  dean  abdicated  his  lofty  post, 
and  went  into  retirement.  He  is  buried 
with  these  words  as  the  epitaph  over  his 
grave  :  "  Lord  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified."   When  ChantreY  dl^ 
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clared  that  a  stained  window  would  be 
nccehsary  to  sober  the  light  thrown  upon 
his  statue  of  Dean  Jackson,  that  at  the  ' 
southwest  corner  of  the  catliedral  was 
removed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indignant  remonstrances 
of  Bisho])  Lloyd,  who,  from  the  entrance 
from  his  house  (the  Regius  Professor  of! 
Divinity's)  being  under  that  window, 
considered  it  his  especial  property,  its 
place  was  supplied  by  a  stained  window 
from  tlie  north  side  of  the  cathedral. 
Much  ])recious  ancient  glass  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  one  of  the  Uepublican  can- 
ons is  depicted  to  us  as  "furiously 
stamping  upon  the  windows,  when  they 
were  taking  down,  and  utterly  defacing 
them."  In  the  fine  oak  pulpit  of  the 
cathe«lral,  brought  from  Oseney  Abbey, 
the  University  sermons  are  frequently 
preached.  Christ  Church  is  noted  in 
University  history  for  its  customs,  one 
of  which  correspon<l8  to  a  custom  ob- 
served in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor ; 
the  versicle,  "  O  Lord,  save  the  Queen," 
with  tlie  response,  are  chanted  at  the 
end  of  the  anthem,  before  the  prayer  for 
the  Queen. 

Tlie  Cloister  opens  at  its  end  upon  an 
entrance  to  the  famous  Broad  Walk. 
The  cloisters  arc  so  small,  and  their 
condition  so  unfavorable,  that  they 
hardly  deserved  the  name;  it  had  been 
Wolsey's  intention,  as  the  architectural 
remains  still  testify,  that  cloisters  should 
surround  tlie  long  quadrangle.  It  has,  j 
however,  one'  verv  beautiful  window  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  One  end  of  the 
cloisters  opens  upon  Chaplain's  Quad- 
rangle, which  was  once  an  ancient  refec- 
tory, and  afterwards  the  old  library, 
which  name  it  still  retains.  A  little 
passage  beyond  this  leads  into  a  sort 
of  quadrangle,  one  side  of  which  is 
formed  of  the  hall  and  tlie  cathedral 
grammar  school  beneath  it  (chiefly  for 
the  use  of  choristers),  which  is  often 
called  Skeleton  Corner.  Here  is  the 
Anatomical  Museum,  the  contents  of 
which  are  removed  to  the  i\Iuseum. 
On  the  left  a  door  opens  from  Fell's 
Buildings. 

The  chapter  house  is  a  beautiful  and 
very  remarkable  chamber.  It  has  five 
beautiful  lancet  lights,  divided  by  shafls 
of  Purbeck  marble.  When  Charles  I. 
resided  at  Oxford  he  used  to  use  this 


room  as  a  council  chamber.  The  re- 
nowned hall  of  Christ  Church  was  the 
place  where  his  House  of  Commons  used 
to  assemble.  lu  this  chapter  house  is  pre- 
served the  foundation  stone  of  Cardm^l 
Wolsey's  school  at  Ipswich.  The  Cardi- 
naPs  portrait  is  here,  in  profile,  on  ac- 
count of  a  squint  in  one  of  his  eyes. 
Here  is  Henry  VIII.'s  portrait,  full  fiace. 
When  Holbein  wished  to  draw  him  in 
])n)fjle,  he  said,  "  If  you  paint  my  ears, 
which  are  very  ugly,  I  will  cut  off  yours," 
As  you  proceed  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  great  quadrangle,  you  pass  through 
the  vestibule  of  the  hall,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  single  pillar  of  great  beauty, 
aud  the  fan  tracery  is  very  remarkable. 
A  wide  flight  of  steps  in  several  ranges 
conducts  into  its  magnificent  hall. 

The  gardens  of  the  Deanery  extend 
to  the  rear  of  the  noble  library.  This 
was  built  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  The  lower  part  is  devoted 
to  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  the  bequest 
of  General  Guise.  They  include  works 
of  great  masters,  from  Raphael  to  Van- 
dyke. There  is  a  wonderful  picture  by 
Annibal  Caracci,  which  has  a  fabulous 
value  belonging  to  it.  The  painter,  to 
check  the  conceit  of  his  wife,  painted  all 
his  sons  in  the  attire  of  butchers.  The 
picture  gallery,  though  unequal  in  its 
contents,  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than 
seems  to  be  generally  thought.  Above 
is  the  library,  one  of  the  most  striking 
rooms  in  Oxford,  and  peculiarly  venera- 
ble  in  its  assemblage  of  antique  folios. 
Wolsey's  Prayer  Book  is  shown  here, 
the  last  work  illuminated  in  England. 
Tiiere  is  a  fine  collection  of  Oriental 
coins,  and  munificent  benefactions  from 
Archbishop  Wake,  who  was  educated 
hero,  and  from  other  scholars.  Any 
member  of  the  House  has  the  piivilege, 
on  paying  a  very  small  fee  for  a  key,  of 
coming  to  read  here ;  but  the  solitude 
which  prevails  in  not  often  interrupted. 

Tiie  walks  and  grounds  of  Christ 
Church  are  of  great  extent,  and  really 
beautiful.  The  Broad  Walk  extends 
from  the  rear  of  the  Fell  buildings  down 
to  the  baiiks  of  the  Cherwell,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  magnificent  elm  trees, 
wliich  form  a  leafy  cloister,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent. 

**Puly  at  morn  and  eve,  with  constant  feet| 
To  pace  tlie  long  fair  avenue  bo  mine, 
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A  natural  cloister;  when  dear  June  di- 

Tine 
Crowds  with  her  music  the  green  arches 

high, 
Or  when  the  hale  October's  passing  sigh 
Rains  down  the  brown  and  gold  of  autumn 

leaves. 
While  every  breath  i*  the  quivering  branches 

weaves 
A  trellis  of  their  shadows  soft  and  fleet ; 
Or  later,  when  the  mist's  long  dewy  arm 
Creeping,   dun    twilight,  from   the    river 

shore 
Clothes  the  live  oriel,  not  without  a  charm, 
With  sombre  drapery  ;  so  evermore 
A  shrine  it  seems  where  one  may  fitliest 

raise 
A  morn  and  even   song  of  prayer   and 

pnuso." 

Leaving  the  Merton  Meadows  on  your 
left,  you  turn  to  the  right,  and  continue 
your  walk  round  the  Christ  Church 
meadow,  along  the  shaded  banks  of  the 
Cher  well.  You  pass  a  beautiful  island 
abounding  with  gnarled  trees,  which  in 
summer  is  one  mass  of  dark-green  foli- 
age. The  Cherweli  runs  swift  and  deep, 
and,  a  little  farther  on,  it  falls  into  the 
broad  stream  of  the  Isis,  or  of  the 
Thames,  as  it  should  be  rather  called. 
There  are  melancholy  associations  con- 
Dected  with  this  reach  of  the  river,  for 
beyond  this  point  several  fatal  accidents 
have  occurred  on  the  water.  Fine 
young  fellows,  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, have  intrusted  themselves  to  peril- 
ous skiffs,  though  unable  to  swim,  and  so 
have  hazarded  their  lives,  and  sometimes 
lost  them.  Next  we  come  to  the  long 
line  of  magnificent  barges  belonging  to 
the  different  colleges.  These  are  fitted 
m>  inside  as  writing  and  reading  rooms. 
Two  of  them  once  belonged  to  London 
companies,  and  figured  inancient  proces- 
fiions  on  the  Thames.  During  the  boat 
races  these  barges  are  crowded  with 
spectators ;  and  also  in  Commemoration 
week,  when  the  procession  of  boats 
takes  place.  Then  there  is  a  perfect 
fleet  of  boats  and  little  sailing  vessels 
lying  off  the  old  bridge,  which  has  the 
odd  name  of  Folly  Bridge.  This  name 
is  derived  from  the  Tower  of  Folly 
which  once  stood  on  the  bridge,  and 
which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Friar 
Bacon.  Sometimes,  in  the  winter,  Christ 
Church  meadow  and  the  land  oir  the 
Berkshire  side  of  the  river  are  flooded 
far  aqd  wide  by  inundating  waters,  and 
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the  appearance  presented  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. Nothing,  to  those  who  love 
the  sport,  is  more  delightful  than  skating 
over  the  vast  meadows,  when  the  green 
grass  below  is  clearly  visible  though  the 
slight  depth  of  water.  Then  the  path 
turning  aside  from  the  river  leads  you 
into  a  lane  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the 
college  walls,  and  has  a  gate  that  opens 
into  a  retired  quadrangle,  and  so  on  into 
St.  Aldate's-street,  pronounced  by  Oxo- 
nians St.  Ode's. 

Oxford  is  imperishably  associated  with 
the  recollection  of  the  Marian  Martyrs, 
and  this  connection  is  perpetuated  by  the 
exquisite  Martyrs'  Sremorial.  Christ 
Church  is  especially  identified  with  the 
memory  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  in  the  records  of  old 
Fox  that  Dr.  Marshall,  Dean  of  Christ 
Ciiurch,  was  one  of  those  who  bore  wit- 
ness against  him.  ^^  And,  to  the  intent 
they  might  win  him  easily,"  says  Fox, 
"  they  had  him  to  the  Dean's  house  of 
Christ's  Church  in  the  said  University, 
where  he  lacked  no  delicate  fare,  played 
at  the  bowls,  bad  his  pleasure  for  walk- 
ing, and  all  other  things  that  might 
bring  him  from  Christ."  The  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church  was  the  final  scene  of 
Cranmer's  degradation  before  he  was 
handed  over  for  execution  to  the  secular 
arm.  Thirlby  and  Bonner,  as  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Pope,  and  with  a  new  com- 
mission from  Rome,  summoned  Cranmer 
before  them,  to  appear  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thedral. The  cruel  and  insulting  pro- 
ceedings are  fully  narrated  by  Fox,  in 
his  Hook  of  Martyrs.  First  he  was 
clothed  with  surplice  and«  alb,  and  ap- 
parelled with  all  other  priestly  vest- 
ments. ^^  Then  they  invested  him  in  all 
manner  of  robes  of  a  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop, as  he  is  at  his  installing,  saving 
that,  as  everything  then  is  most  rich  and 
costly,  so  everythmg  in  this  is  of  canvas 
and  old  clouts,  with  a  mitre  and  a  pall  of 
the  same  suit  done  upon  him  in  mockery, 
and  then  the  crosier  staff  was  put  in  his 
hand."  Then  Bonner  made  the  sacred 
walls  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  re- 
sound with  his  angry  and  spiteful  invec^ 
tive ;  after  which  the  ceremony  of  deg- 
radation took  place.  "  They  took  from 
him  his  pastoral  staff,  and  after  the  pall, 
the  ensign  of  an  archbishop,  was  takeu 
I  away,  a  barber  clipped  his  hair  round 
10 
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about ;  and  the  tops  of  his  fingers  where 
he  had  been  anointed  were  scraped, 
wherein  Bishop  Bonner  behaved  hini- 
selt*  roughly  and  unmannerly."  They 
stripped  him  of  his  gown,  and  put  on 
him  the  gown  of  a  poor  yoeman  beadle, 
"full  bare,  and  nearly  worn,  and  as  evil- 
favored  ly  made  as  one  miglit  lightly  see, 
and  a  townsman's  cap  on  his  head." 
Thus  was  the  degradation  complete,  and 
Cranmer  formally  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm.  Bonner  exulted  at  the 
8ccne  :  "  Now  you  are  head  no  more," 
he  exclaimed,  and,  turning  to  tlie  peo- 
ple, spoke  contemptuously  of  him  as 
"  This  gentleman  here."  And  so,  "  with 
great  compassion  and  pity  of  every 
man,"  the  martyr  was  carried  away 
to  prison  beyond  the  walls  of  Christ 
Church. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Martyrs'  Blemorial.  It 
was  erected  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  who  followed 
the  model — which  ho  has  in  some  re- 
spects surpassed — of  Queen  Eleanor's 
Cross  at  Waltham.  It  is  divided  into 
three  stories,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  the  figures  of  the  bishops  by  Mr. 
Wcekes,  tlie  chief  sculptor  in  Chantrey's 
studio,  and  whom  Chantrey  recommend- 
ed for  the  purpose.  The  spot  where  the 
martyrs  suflTered  cannot  be  considered 
as  exactly  ascertained.  A  cross  in  the 
pavement  opposite  Balliol  College  was 
tliouglit  to  point  towards  the  spot  where 
they  suffered.  Some  time  since,  in  con- 
structing a  sewer,  opposite  tlie  door  of 
the  Master  of  Balliol,  a  stake  was  found, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  had  evident- 
ly been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire, 
surrounded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
blackened  earth  and  portions  of  charred 
wood.  This  seems  to  point  to  the  site  of 
the  fire.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  martyrdom  occurred  in  tlie 
Town  Ditch,  but  it  has  been  discovered 
that  tlie  water-line  would  have  prevented 
any  fire  being  kindled  in  the  ditch  at  the 
time,  as  it  would  then  have  contained  a 
good  deal  of  water.  One  may  therefore 
regard  the  actual  site  of  the  stake  as 
fixed  by  the  cross.  The  spot  of  the 
memorial  is  very  appropriate,  as  the  bish- 
ops were  imprisoned  in  Bocardo,  the 
chief  northern  gate  of  the  city.  They 
were  imprisoned  in  the  room  over  the 
gateway,  where  the  prisoners  for  debt, 


"the  poor  Bocardo  birds,"  were  con- 
fined. The  heavy  oak  door  of  St.  Alary 
IVLagdalen's  church  was  brought  from 
this  prison.  The  northern  ai^e  of  this 
church  was  entirely  rebuilt  as  a  part  of 
the  Martyrs'  Memorial,  and  is  called  the 
Martyrs'  Aisle. 

In  one  of  the  recent  volumes  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  History  of  England  we  have 
an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  paid  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Christ  Church  and 
the  University :  "  The  approach  was  by 
the  long  north  avenue  le«iding  to  the 
north  gate  ;  and,  as  she  drove  along  it^ 
she  saw  in  front  of  her  the  black  tower 
of  Bocardo,  where  Cranmer  had  been 
long  a  prisoner,  and  the  ditch  where, 
with  his  brother  martyrs,  he  had  given 
his  life  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  The 
scene  was  changed  from  that  chill  sleety 
morning,  and  tlie  soft  glow  of  the  Au- 
gust sunset  was  no  unfitting  symbol  of 
the  change  of  times;  yet  how  soon  sach 
another  season  might  tread  upon  the 
heels  of  the  departed  summer  none 
knew  better  than  Elizabeth.  She  went 
on  under  the  archway,  and  up  the  com 
market,  between  rows  of  shouting  stu- 
dents .  .  .  .  A  few  more  steps 
brought  her  down  to  the  great  gate  of 
Christ  Church,  the  splendid  monument 
of  Wolsey,  and  the  glory  of  the  age 
that  was  gone.  She  left  the  carriage  and 
walked  under  a  canopy  across  the  mag- 
niiicent  quadrangle  to  the  oathednu. 
The  Dean,  after  evening  service,  enter- 
tained her  at  his  house.  ...  So 
five  bright  days  passed  swiftly,  and  on 
the  sixth  she  rode  away  over  Magdalen 
Bridge  to  Windsor.  As  she  crested 
Ileadington  Hill  she  reined  in  her  horse, 
and  once  more  looked  back.  There  at 
her  feet  lay  the  city  in  its  beauty,  the 
towers  and  spires  springing  from  amid 
the  clustering  masses  of  the  college 
elms  ;  there  woimd  beneath  their  shade 
the  silvery  lines  of  the  Cherwell  and  the 
Isis.  'Farewell,  Oxford,'  she  cried; 
'farewell,  my  good  subjects  there! 
Farewell,  my  dear  scholars ;  and  may 
God  i)rospcr  your  studies!  Farewell, 
farewell.' '' 

In  the  time  of  James  II.  Christ  Chnroh 
was  made  a  field  of  the  great  battle 
between  Popery  and  Protestantismi 
which,  by  a  merciful  Providence,  was 
overruled  for  the  security  of  our  religion 
and  liberties  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
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House  of  Stuart.  "  No  oonrse  was  too 
bold  for  James,"  writes  Lord  Macaulay. 
^  The  deanery  of  Christ  Church  became 
vacant.  That  office  was,  both  ia  dignity 
and  in  emolument,  one  of  the  hip;h- 
est  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
dean  was  charged  with  the  government 
of  a  greater  number  of  youths  of  high 
connections  and  of  great  hopes  than 
could  then  be  found  in  any  other  college. 
He  was  also  the  head  of  the*  cathedral. 
In  both  characters  it  was  necessary  tliat 
he  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Nevertheless  John  Massey, 
who  was  notoriously  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  who  had  not  one 
single  recommendation,  except  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
was  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  dispens- 
ing power ;  and  soon  within  the  walls 
or  Cfhrist  Church  an  altar  was  decked  at 
which  mass  was  daily  celebrated.  To 
the  nuncio  the  King  said  that  what  had 
been  done  at  Oxford  should  very  soon 
be  done  at  Cambridge."  This  appoint- 
ment of  Massey  was  one  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  the  Revolirtion 
caused  matters  to  beset  right  at  Oxford. 
Lord  Macaulapr,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
speaks  of  the  wide  and  just  reputation 
to  which  Christ  Church,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, attained.  Since  that  stormy  time 
Christ  Church  has  continued  to  do  good 
service  to  Church  and  State,  and  has  en- 
joyed, what  is  really  a  blessing  and  hap- 
piness, the  possession  of  very  little  pub- 
lic history. 


London  Society. 
GAMBLING  SKETCHES. 

GLOBUfO  AND  OPKNnfO   OF  A  COUPLE  OF  ROINE 
KUR8AALS. 


PJST  I. — ^HOMBOUBO  YOB  DXR  HOUE. 


L  THE  SAL0K8  DB  JEU. 

Cttbiosht,  accidental  proximity  to  tlic 
spot,  dyspepsia,  a  passion  for  play,  the 
diesirs  to  put  an  elaborate  mathematical 
calculation,  which  had  been  revolving  iu 
my  brain  for  months,  to  the  test,  one, 
or  more,  or  possibly  none  of  these  reasons 
took  me  to  Hombourg  vor  der  Hohe — 
Hombourgds  monts — Hombourg  among 
the  mountains,  as  it  is  callod,  to  distin- 


guish it  from  other  Hombourgs  far  and 
near — just  as  March  was  piping  his  fare- 
well symphonies  by  way  of  prelude  to 
the  coming  spring.  The  weather,  which 
was  unusually  cold,. became  more  chilly 
as  the  evening  drew  in.  The  Taunus 
mountains  were  a  mass  of  deep  opaque 
bine,  against  which  the  white  walls  of 
Hombourg  Schloss  stood  out  in  full  relief. 
Hombourg,  for  the  time  of  year,  seemed 
to  bo  overflowing  with  life.  A  perfect 
crowd  alighted  from  the  railway  train. 
Droskics  rattled  along  the  Luisenstrasse. 
The  Kursaal  was  ablaze  with  light. 
Stylishly  dressed  women  and  men,  in 
evening  and  lounging  costume,  paced  the 
long  corridor  or  flitted  through  the  ante- 
rooms. The  concert  hall  was  three  parts 
filled.  The  salons  de  jetiy  if  not  incon- 
veniently crowded,  had  their  full  com- 
plement of  players.  There  were  the 
same  calculating  old  fogies,  the  same 
blase  looking  young  men,  the  same  young 
girls  and  full-blown  women,  with  a  ner- 
vous quivering  about  the  lips,  the  same 
old  sinners  of  both  sexes  whom  one  has 
known  at  these  places  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  busily  engaged  at  trente  et 
guarantee  At  the  roulette  table,  too, 
one  had  no  difiiculty  in  recognizing  the 
old  familiar  set.  The  handsome-looking 
young  Russian  noble  who  spots  the 
board  with  louis — the  fat  bcjewelled-fin- 

fered  Jew  who  seeks  to  emulate  the 
luscovite  seigneur  with  florins  —  the 
Englishman  and  his  wife,  evidently  ret^i- 
dents — who  play  against  each  other, 
quite  unconsciously,  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  table — the  youthful,  yet  "  used-up  " 
little  French  marquis,  who  dresses  in  the 
English  fashion,  and  brings  with  him  his 
own  particular  pocket  rake,  that  he  may 
hook  in  his  golden  rouleaux  the  more 
readily — the  elegantly  dressed,  shriv- 
elled, hagfaced  woman  who  plays  for  the 
run  on  the  colors — the  nervous,  careworn 
young  Englishman,  who  plays  heavily 
against  the  see-saw,  with  other  nervous 
fellow  -  countrymen  staking  their  rou- 
leaux or  their  double  Fredericks  on 
douze  premier,  milieu,  or  dernier — pro- 
fessional gamblers,  well  and  ill-dressed, 
with  sharply  -  defined  Mephistophelean 
features,  quick,  restless  eyes,  and  vil- 
lanously  compressed  lips,  who,  after  try-, 
ing  all  systems,  generally  get  landed 
croupiers  or  blacklegs  in  the  end — seedy- 
looking  Poles  of  the  last  emigration, 
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"who  pruriently  place  their  florins  a  rhe- 
Vifl^  truNsvcrsai^  and  le  carrvy  and  deep 
calculatinfj  Germans,  wlio  make  ventures 
^s'ith  painful  hesitation,  and  after  long 
intervals  of  abstention,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  almost  invariably  lose  ;  with 
files  ihi  month — French,  German,  Kng- 
lislj,  Polish,  Italian,  and  Jewish — of 
every  nationality — most  of  them  young— 
80  young,  in  fact,  that  the  world  may 
well  be  cidled  their  mother,  robed  like 
princesses,  and  be-coitVured,  be-jewelled, 
and  be-gloved  as  only  Jt Ilea  da  viumk 
ever  seem  to  be,  and  who  lay  down  their 
1  jiii'  with  charming  indillerence,  though 
with  a  decided  partiality  for  *'quatre 
premier"  and  "zero."  These,  with  the 
watchful  old  women  and  Germans  of 
hang-dog  look  that  beset  every  public 
gambling  table,  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
puunce  upon  the  stakes  of  the  more  nn- 
Huspecting  players,  are  some  of  the 
characters  which  we  recogni/A'd  around 
the  roulette  table  that  night  when  the 
play  ruled  high  and  the  players  were 
mi»re  than  usuallv  ea<jer. 

It  wants  but  little  more  than  a  minute 
to  eleven,  the  liour  the  bank  closes. 
Croupier  proclaims  that  the  wheel  is 
about  to  whirl,  and  the  marble  be  set 
spimiing  for  the  last  time.  As  is  common- 
ly the  case  after  this  notification  has  been 
given,  the  stakes  are  numerous  and  , 
heavy.  Nervous  young  Knglishman 
lias  half  a  dozen  lOOOfranc  notes  on 
'•  rouge  " — ^Muscovite  seigneur  has  burst 
open  three  rouleaux  to  sjiot  the  board — 
fit  lingered  Jew  tries  to  follow  suit  with 
florins — jnmy-h)oking  French  marquis 
piles  up.  his  notes  on  "passe" — deep 
cak'ulaling  (lermans  once  more  put  their 
evstems  to  the  test — shrivelled  old  wo- 
man in  satins  still  jdays  for  the  "  run  " — 
gamblers  of  every  degree  back  their 
luck — young  Jrllrs  dn  tnu/tdtj  this  time,  j 
languidly  push  their  louis  to  any  part  of  | 
the  table  except  "zero."  The  wheel  re- 
v« lives  ;  click  goes  the  marble,  careering  j 
.'iluni' on  its  uncertain  course.  "7i'/t;/, 
/If  r,i  pi  ft  8  J'^  Tlie  marble  has  ceased  its 
gyrations,  the  rev<»lutions  of  the  wiieel 
arc  checked,  and  "Zero" — "O  word  of 
fear,  unwelcome  to  the  gambler's  car" — 
i<  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  croupier. 
The  bank  sweeps  the  board,*  hauls  in 


I 

•  WliiMi  "Zero"  turns  up  at  the  last  ruimd  tlie  j 
buuk  gwoi'pi}  awuy  ull  tbe  stake.'*.  | 


by  this  one  coup  upwards  of  £1000 
sterling,  at  wliich  Muscovite  seigneur — 
care-worn,  nervous  Englishman — pany- 
looking,  used-up  Gallic  marquis — hag  in 
satins — seedy  Poles — fat-fingered  Jew8| 
deep-))ondering  Germans,  professional 
gamblers,  and  ^fiUes  du  nionde^  retire 
from  the  salon  in  disgust. 

ir. — DKATH   AT  THE   nUNTRfG-LODGE. 

This,  though  no  one  suspected  it  at 
the  time,  was  the  last  whirl  of  the  Ilom- 
bourg  roulette  wheel  for  many  a  day  to 
come — pity  it  were  not  for  ever — that 
wheel  which  has  been  revolving  for 
twelve  hours  per  diem,  save  on  one  day 
in  the  year  (the  fete  day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  town),  ever  since  the  inaa- 
guration  of  the  Kursaal, "  after  an  appro- 
priate service,  and  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities,"* on  the  17th  day  of  August, 
1843,  a  period  of  well-nigh  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

For  on  the  following  morning,  in  a 
lone  hunting-lodge  at  the  end  of  the  long 
stately  poplar  avenue,  and  on  the  skirts 
of  the  fir-forest  that  stretches  to  the  foot 
of  the  Taunus  mountains,  while  the  snow 
flakes  are  drit\ing  against  the  window- 
])anos,  and  settling  on  the  roof,- an  old 
man  of  eighty-three  lies  wrestling  with 
death.  AV hen  life,  at  upwards  of  four- 
score, is  summoned  to  so  unequal  a  con- 
test, who  doubts  of  the  result?  Pre- 
cisely at  seven  o'clock,  Ferdinand  Ilenrv 
Frederick,  high  -  born  sovereign  -  land- 
grave of  Hesse-IIombourg,  and  oldest 
reigning  ])rince  in  Europe,  expired  in  the 
arms  of  two  weeping,  widowed  women 
— one  his  niece,  the  Princess  Heuss,  the 
other  his  aged  sister,  the  Dowager 
(Trand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- Schwe- 
rin. 

Landgrave  Ferdinand  Henry  Freder- 
ick was  the  last  survivor  of  a  family  of 
eight  brothers,  four  of  whom  preceded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  Landgra- 
vate.  Their  father,  Frederick  V.,  was 
ejected  by  Napoleon  from  the  principali- 
ty of  Hesse-llombourginthe  yearlSOO, 
but  he  had  the  good  luck  to  get  it 
retored  to  him,  with  the  province  of 
Meisenheim,  beyond  the  Riiine,  by  the 
Vienna  Congress.  All  his  sons  were» 
of  course,  soldiers,  and  several  of  them 
gallant  ones.    Frederick,  who  married  a 

*  Vide  llombourg  Guido  Book. 
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danghter  of  our  Greorge  IIT.,  foaght  in 
Hungary  against  the  Turks,  commanded 
the  first  column  at  the  battle  of  Lcipsic, 
and  took  part  in  engagements  at  Dijon 
and  Lyons  in  1814,  receiving  in  tliese 
Tarious  actions  some  half-a-dozen 
wounds.  Louis  William,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  a  Prussian  general  of  infantry, 
and  fought  with  desperate  courage  at 
Lantern,  Grossbeeren,  and  Dennewitz, 
and  subsequently  at  Leipsic,  where, 
while  in  command  of  the  three  Prussian 
battalions  which  forced  the  Grimma 
gate  and  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
town,  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
carried  off  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Philip,  another  brother,  also  fought  at 
Leipsic,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine,  and 
received  his  fair  share  of  wounds  if  not 
of  glory. 

Ferdinand,  the  late  Landgrave,  held 
a  command  in  the  Austrian  service,  and 
fought  with  some  distinction  in  his 
younger  days  against  the  French  in 
Italy.  He  succeeded  to  the  Landgravate 
at  an  unfortunate  moment — in  the  year 
of  revolutions — 1848 — when,  like  many 
other  potentates,  he  found  himself  forced 
to  confer  a  constitution  on  his  subjects, 
which,  like  other  potentates,  he  with- 
drew so  soon  as  all  danger  was  past. 
He  had  the  grace,  however,  to  abolish 
civil  death — that  is,  the  abrogation  of  all 
civil  rights  to  which  political  offenders 
were  then  subject,  and  also  the  right  of 
confiscation,  the  pillory,  brandinsr,  and 
the  stick.  Landgrave  Ferdinand's  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  was,  however, 
this — he  was  the  champion  of  public 
gambling,  a  true  paladin  of  the  croup, 
who  set  the  Frankfort  parliament  at  de- 
fiance, and  disregarded  all  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  his  fellow  sovereigns 
earnestly  desirous  of  putting  down  a 
gigantic  evil,  of  getting  rid  of  a  mon- 
strous public  scandal,  the  disgrace  ot 
which  they  felt  attached  itself  to  the 
entire  German  people. 

Ferdinand  simply  looked  at  the  matter 
from  one  point  of  view.  He  found  that 
by  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  the  gang 
of  French  and  German  speculators  who 
farmed  from  him  the  right  of  keeping 
open  the  gambling  salons  at  Ilombourg, 
be  could  have  the  town  paved,  nncl 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water,  and  improved  and  beautified,  all 
for  nothing;    and,  moreover,  thit  he 


could  attract  thither  a  gay  company^ 
prodigal  of  expenditure,  and  so  give  a 
fillip,  as  it  were,  to  trade.  Even  the 
country  people,  too,  shared  in  tlie  com- 
mon benefit,  for  a  market  was  opened  to 
them  for  their  pigs  and  their  poultry, 
their  butter  and  their  milk,  their  grapes, 
their  apples,  and  their  eggs.  And  more 
than  this,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  con- 
siderable annual  money  payment  from 
the  Kursaal,  which  went  some  way 
towards  the  pay  of  his  standing  army  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men,  and 
thereby  lightened  the  general  burden 
of  taxation. 

III. — nOMBOUBO   IN  SACKCLOTH  AND  ASHES. 

Ilombourg,  all  unconscious  of  the  loss 
it  has  sustained,  had  begun  to  bestir  it- 
self for  another  routine  day.  Burger- 
meister  Stumpff  and  Polizei-Director  des 
Xoyer,  were  giving  directions  for  clear- 
ing the  streets  or  the  snow,  when  a 
mounted  groom,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  wearing  the  Landgrave's  livery, 
dnshed  into  the  town  with  a  letter  from 
Dr.  !Mul]er,Landgrave's  physician  in  ordi- 
nary, to  Burgermeister  Stumpff,  announc- 
ing the  Landgrave's  decease.  The  two 
officials  were  equal  to  the  duties  which 
they  plainly  saw  devolved  upon  them. 
The  Burgermeister  writes  hurried  notes 
to  Military  Commandant  and  Chief- 
Justice  Zurbuch,  and  summons  a  meet- 
ing of  councillors  at  the  Amthaus ; 
municipal  official  telegram  is  dispatched 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  the  requsite  steps  are  taken  to  carry 
on  the  government  of  the  town  and 
Landgravate  until  his  Serene  Ilighncss's 
pleasure  shall  become  known. 

There  are  no  disaffected  people  in 
this  quiet  little  principality  for  Polizei- 
Director  des  Noyer  to  place  under  sur- 
veillance or  arrest ;  the  only  dangerous 
class  he  has  any  knowledge  of  is  the 
class  blackleg,  at  the  Kursaal.  He 
contents  himself,  therefore,  with  notify- 
ing the  event  to  some  few  of  the  chief 
inhabitants,  and  then  betakes  himself 
to  the  residences  of  the  Kurhaus- 
CommissUrs,  w^hom  he  apprises  of  the 
melancholy  intelligence,  intimating  at 
the  same  time  that  it  will  necessitate 
the  closing  of  the  Kursaal  till  further 
orders. 

Military  Commandant  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  take  any  special  precau- 
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tiona ;  the  sentinels  are  not  even  doubled, 
nor  are  the  troops  generally  ordered  to 
remain  under  arms.  Shopkeepers  close 
up  their  shops  again,  and  engage  in 
earnest  conversation  with  each  otlier  at 
their  doorsteps;  hotel-keepers  pull  long 
faces  ;  money  changers  are  the  very  pic- 
tures of  desj)air. 

Kurhaus-Commissiirs  meet  and  issue 
orders  for  the  doors  of  tlie  salojiA  dejeu 
to  be  doubled-locked,  for  the  band  to  be 
j)roliil)ited  from  playing,  for  a  reldc/te  at 
the  ThtVitro  Fran9ais,  and  for  a  written 
uolice  to  be  immediately  affixed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Kursaal,  apprising  visit- 
ors and  the  public  generally,  that  "  in 
token  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  their 
high-born,  well-beloved  sovereign-Land- 
grave, the  salotis  de  jeu  are  closed 
until  further  notice."  AH  of  which  is 
dulv  done. 

IV. KXCITEMEN'T   AT   TUE    KURSAAL. 

Xews,  like  the  railway  train,  travels 
anything  but  briskly  in  small  German 
stales,  even  when  it  chances  to  tell  of  a 
ruler's  death ;  and  those  who  heard  of 
the  event  the  last,  were  precisely  those 
who  thought  they  ought  to  have  been 
ajiprised  of  it  the  first.  These  were  the 
patrons  of  the  Kursaal.  Precisely  at 
<ileven  o'clock,  they  began  to  sally  forth 
from  the  dilFerenl  hotels,  sauntered 
leisurely  into  theKurhaus,  passed  along 
the  handsome  corridor,  crossed  the  ves- 
tibule, took  the  well-known  lobby  on 
tiie  left  hand  that  leads  into  the  large 
ante-room,  tried  the  doors  of  the  salons 
(If  jeu^  and  found  them — looked  I  Yes, 
there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  actually 
locked  I  Wliat  on  earth  had  hapj>ened *? 
Had  some  dishonest  director  or  croupier 
bolted  in  the  night  with  all  the  cash,  and 
left  the  bank  without  the  wherewithal 
to  niei't  its  foes?  ^Fore  than  one  aston- 
islied  individual  had,  according  to  his 
own  account, known  Ilombourg  Kiu'saal 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  such 
a  thing  had  never  haj»pened  before. 
AVhcrL*  Avere  all  the  ofliriaN  ?  AVliere  the 
tall  vhaaseurs  who  did  flunkey's  duty  at 
the  Kurhaus?  One  and  all  were  absent 
from  their  posts.  To  whom  was  one  to 
appeal  for  an  explanation?  At  length 
the  notice-board  is  referred  to,  and 
tlien — hemmed  in  bv  a  crowd  of  an- 
noiincements  of  vesterdav's  rates  of  ex- 
change  on  the  Frankfort  l^ourse,  of  the 


times  of  departure  and  arrival  of  the 
railway  trams,  of  the  programmea  of 
the  day's  concert  and  the  evening's 
theatrical  performance,  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  children  entering  the  salons 
de  jeu — and  grown  people  even — with- 
out duly  authorized  tickets,  of  the  teroiB 
for  lessons  in  German,  music,  and  sing- 
ing— the  official  notification  (drawn  up 
by  order  of  Kurhaus  >  Commissars)  of 
the  Landgrave's  death,  and  the  conse- 
quent closing  of  the  salons,  is  discovered 
and  read,  and  re-read,  word  for  word. 

Deeply  disgusted  individual  presents 
himself  at  Commissariat-bureau ;  asks 
for  an  explanation  of  that  dubious  phrase 
"  until  further  notice."  Does  it  mean 
next  day,  next  week,  next  month,  or 
next  year  ?  Kurhaus  Commissioner  is 
very  polite ;  but  ho  can  afford  him  no 
more  exact  information  than  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  notice  itself.  Disgust- 
ed individual  retires,  and  comii^inicates 
the  result  of  his  interview  to  the  crowd 
of  disnppointed  gamblers  who  have  by 
this  time  assembled  in  the  vestibule. 
Discussion  soon  becomes  animated. 
"What's  the  best  thing  to  do?"  each 
one  asks  his  fellow ;  "  remain  in  this 
dull  hole,  or  run  over  to  Frankfort  or 
Wiesbaden  ?  "  Among  the  Babel  of 
tongues,  one  overhears  tins  little  dialogue 
between  two  indignant  fellow-counUy- 
men : 

"  When  will  they  bury  him  ?  " 

"  Can't  say." 

"  It  won't  be  long  first,  for  they  have 
a  capital  law  abroad,  you  know ;  corpses 
mustn't  be  kept  above  ground  for  more 
than  eic:ht-and-fortv  hours." 

"  Yes,  but  he's  a  Landgrave." 

"  What  of  that  ?  Why,  didn't  the 
papers  the  other  day  have  .in  account  of 
a  French  bi.^^hop,  who  had  been  buried 
alive,  petitioning  the  Senate  against  this 
law,  and  it  wouldn't  listen  to  him  Y 
Surely  a  French  bishop  —  and  he  was  a' 
cardinal,  too,  T  think — is  as  good  a«  any 
(ierman  Landgrave.  Besides, he's  eighty- 
three  ;  not  much  chanceof  his  ever  com- 
ing to  life  again.  I  don't  see  why  they 
shouldn't  tuck  the  old  boy  underground 
within  the  next  eight-and-forty  hours, 
and  fling  open  tlie  doors  of  the  Kursaal." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see,  German  people  are 
so  confounde<lly  slow.  What  Sterne 
says  is  quite  true — they  do  manage  these 
things  better  in  France." 
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V. — nmiFFB&EKCB   AT   THE   SCBL0S3.  I 

While  thia  sort  of  excitement  prevails  j 
at  the  Eursaal,  how  is  it,  thought  we, 
Dp  at  the  old  ScHIobb  ;  nnd  to  the  Schloaa 
we  betake  ourselves.  There  life  seemed 
lo  be  going  on  very  much  the  same  as  | 
nsnal.  Sentinels  paced  unconcernedly  i 
up  and  down  ;  soldiers  sat  smoking  and 
playing  cards  in  the  guardroom ;  a  great  I 
wagOD  of  firewood  was  being  unladen  ' 
in  the  outer  court,  while  the  children  | 
Irom  the  neighboring  school  scampered  i 
in  and  out  among  the  logs.  We  pass  , 
through  that  marvellous  gateway  which  i 
leads  to  the  inner  court,  and  this  outside  ' 
of  which  ia  sculptured  over  with  the  | 
arms  and  quarterings  of  a  long  line  of 
Landgraves  and  their,  many  high  and 
mighty  alliances,  and  which  has  ou  its  i 
Inside  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick, 
with  the  silver  leg,  clad  in  a  suit  of  plate 
armor,  his  head  enveloped  in  a  splendid,  . 
fall-bottomed  wig,  vaulting,  as  it  were, 
through  an  opening  above  the  arohway, 
as  though  he  contemplated  alighting  in 
the  paved  court  below.  Passing  through 
this  gateway,  we  note  the  tall  Swiss 
porter  sunning  himself  at  the  entrance 
to  the  private  apartments,  and  catch 
Bight  of  the  cook  gossipping  with  the 
butcher  at  the  buttery-door.  Young 
girls  drawing  water  from  the  fountain,  < 
are  chattering  together  as  only  young 
^rls  and  magpies  chatter;  and  each,  1 
find,  has  a  saucy  answer  for  tho  sentinel,  , 
should  he  venture  to  address  her  as  she  i 
paasea  by  with  her  pails  and  cans.  Old 
women  are  raking  the  flower-beds  of  the  ' 
terrace-garden,  and  the  gardener  is  busy 
nailing  up  his  wall-trees.  Whether  it  is 
Landgrave  Ferdinand  or  Grand  Uuke 
Ludwig  ie  all  one,  it  seems,  to  these 
people.  In  the  left  wing  of  the  Schloss 
the  Dlinds  are  drawn  down,  which  is  the 
only  visible  symbol  of  death  having,  but 
a  few  honra  since,  struck  down  its  late 
owner. 

VL A    PATENT   ASD   ItS    CONSEQCENCES. 

On  Sunday  morning,  whoa  the  Horn- 
bourg  peoplo  tamed  out  of  their  beds, 
they  fuund  tho  town  placarded  over 
with  a  "Patent,"  signed  by  Ludwig 
n..  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
wherein  was  set  forth  the  death  of  the 
bigh-bom  Sovereign-Landgrave,  Ferdi- 
nand Henry  Frederick,  and,  in  accord- 
ance  with  treaties,  the  consequent  ab- 
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sorption  of  the  Landgravate  into  the 
parent  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  -  Darm- 
stadt ;  whereupon  the  Grand  Duke  noti- 
fies that  lie  assumes  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  enjoins  due  and  loving  sub- 
mission to  his  lawful  authority. 

On  the  heels  of  this  patent  comes  a 
notice  from  the  Grand  Ducal  Chaniber- 
laiu  commanding  a  fortnight's  mourning 
for  the  late  well -beloved  Landgrave, 
who,  dressed  up  iu  his  Austrian  Field- 
Marshal'Lieutcnant's  uniform,  is  to  lie  in 
state  iu  the  Hall  of  Audience  of  the 
gaunt  old  Schloss,  with  his  shako  and 
his  cavalry  sabre,  and  his  stars  and  gar- 
ters at  the  coffin's  foot.  April  8th  is  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  "penitence  and  prayer" 
{Buss-vml-lieUag).  The  cff'ect  of  thia 
ou  the  visitors  is  electric.  Hotel  bills 
are  hastily  called  for,  portmanteaus  are 
hurriedly  packed  ;  luggage  -  laden  dros- 
kies  rattle  alongthe  Luisenstrasse,  bound 
for  the  railway  station,  where  it  is  found 
necessary  to  add  ou  extra  carriages  to 
the  departing  traias.  It  is  a  stampede, 
in  fact  —  one  would  think  Hombourg 
was  plague-stricken.  Deserted  are  the 
handsome  corridors  and  splendid  salons 
of  the  Kursaal,  deserted  the  reading 
rooms  and  tho  restaurant,  llio  terrace 
and  tho  Kurg:trtens,  tho  baths  and  the 
wells,  the  hotels,  and  the  lodging  houses. 
Hotel  and  lodgin^-liouso  keepers,  bank- 
ers and  mono^-cTi augers,  ebopkeepera, 
waiters,  commisaioners,  porters,  droaky- 
drivers,  even  tho  director  of  tho  '■  Lom- 
bard "  establishment,  all  contribute  their 
notes  of  wailing  to  the  universal  moan. 

PAET  II.  — WIESBADEN. 


Finding  one's  self  the  last  remaining 
visitor  in  Ilombourg,  which  under  its 
gayest  aspects  is  anything  hut  a  lively 
town,  and  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  is 
simply  intolerable,  wo  pack  up  our  port- 
manteau, and,  following  tho  stream  of 
emigration,  turn  our  back  upon  tlie  place. 

I  had  for  several  days  p.ist  observed 
advertisements  in  unusually  large  type 
on  the  back  pages  of  the  foreign  jour- 
nals, announcing  the  "  Onverlure  du 
Kursaal"  at  Wiesbaden  on  April  let; 
so  to  Wiesbaden  I  betook  mysvlf,  that  I 
might  be  present  at  the  coming  ueromouy. 
One  had  seen  a  good  numlwr  of  ouoer- 
iurea  ia  one's  time.    British  Parliaments, 
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French  Chambers  of  Deputies  and  Corps 
Logislalifs,  Spanish  Cortes,  Dutch  Staten 
Generaals,  Rivarian  Walhallas,  Grand 
London  and  Paris  International  Exhi- 
bitions and  Sydenham  Crystal  Palaces, 
together  with  coronations  at  London, 
Paris,  and  Moscow,  meetings  of  crowned 
heads,  royal  marriages,  receptions  of 
emperors,  kings,  warriors,  and  patriots  ; 
but  one  had  never  seen  the  opening  of  a 
Kursaul.  What  was  it  like  ?  What, 
thought  we,  will  be  the  attendant  cere- 
mony ?  Something  iinj)re88ive,  most 
unquestionably;  for  the  Kursaal,  be  it 
remembered,  is  an  acknowledged  insti- 
tution on  the  Rhine,  "  inaugurated  with 
an  appropriate  service  and  the  usual  so- 
lemnities." 

Will  his  Serene  Highness  the  ITerzog 
of  Nassau,  thought  we,  drive  over  from 
that  brick<lust-tinted,  rickety  old  Schloss 
of  his  at  liieberich,  where  groups  of  bat- 
tered, 1  lead  less  statues  crown  the  semi- 
circular central  front,  and  accompanied 
by  chamberlains  and  a  military  escort, 
and  by   the  Jvurhaus-Commissars,  who 
on  such  an  occasion  would  occupy,  be- 
littingiy  enough,  the  posts  of  his  ordi- 
nary responsible  advisers,  go  in   state 
to  the  Kursaal,  and   from  a  temporary 
throne  in  the  ball-room  deliver  a  speech 
to  the  assembled  audience,  addressing  a 
portion  of  those  present  as  "  higli-born, 
well  -  experienced   players   at  rouge  et 
iioir,"   as   though  —  the   stakes  being 
higher  at  this  game — tliey  were  a  sort  of 
upper  chamber,  and  tlie   other  portion 
simply  as    "  gamblers   of  the   roulette 
table,"  as  if  they  were  the  lower  house? 
Will  lie,  thought  we,  express  the  pleas- 
ure he  fet'ls  at  again  meeting  them,  and 
after  tlianking  them  for  tlieir  liberal  sup- 
plies of  last  year — the  result  of  that  sys- 
tem of  high  play  wiiich  he  will  always 
do  his  best  to  encourage — point  out  to 
them  tjje  requirements   of  the   coming 
season,  the  estimates  for  which  will,  of 
course,  have  been  prepared  witli  a  duo 
recjard  to  economy,  consistent  Avith  tlie  .' 
ellicienrv  of  the  service  of  the  Kursaal  :  I 
and  wljieh  comprise  the  erection  of  a  new 
orchestra   in  the  Kurgarten,  of  a  new 
fountain  in  the  Theater-Platz,  and  ))rob- 
ablv  tlie   engagement  of  ^Idlle.  Patti 
and  that  other  (lira  named  of  the  "Al- 
cazar,"  3](llle.  ThL-rese,   for  a  limited 
number  of  nights?     Will  he  next  ex- 
press his  grutiticatioQ  at  the  friendly  as- 


surances he  continues  to  receive  from 
those  various  petty  potentates  who,  like 
himself,  foster  public  gambling — from 
young  King  Leopold  of  the  BelgianSi 
who  he  trusts  will  follow  in  his  vener- 
ated father'^s  footsteps,  and  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  suppress  the  gaming  tables  at 
Spa  —  from  his  Serene  Highness  of  Ba- 
den-Baden, who  he  is  happy  to  hear  has 
recently  renewed  the  lease  of  M.  Bena- 
zet — from  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  the 
Elector  of  Plesse-Cassel  ?  Will  he  then 
express  his  deep  regret  at  the  irreparable 
loss  which  the  cause  they  have  so  much 
at  heart  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse-Hombourg,  who 
always  led  the  van  when  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  croup  were  assailed,  who 
grappled  successfully  with  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament,  and  kept  Hombourg 
Kurhaus  open,  spite  of  its  decrees  ? 
Will  he  also  express  his  hope  that  his 
successor  in  the  Landgravate  will  follow 
the  example  thus  set  him,  and  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  bullied  or  cajoled  by  the 
English  newspapers  into  closing  this 
splendid  establishment  merely  because  a 
young  son  of  his  chanced  to  m.irry  a 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  ?  And  will 
he  hint  his  belief  that  the  Grand  Duke  of 
IIesse-7")armstadt,  jealous  of  the  hand- 
some Kursaal  which  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Elector  has  been  recently  reared 
at  Xauheim  on  Hessian  territory,  will 
Avelcome  his  magnilicent  succession  of 
Ilombourg  with  a  firm  resolve  that  its 
interests  "  shall  not  perish  in  his  hands  ?" 

II. — NOTES   OF   PREPARATION. 

Well,  we  are  at  Wiesbaden,  which 
there  is  no  need  to  describe  for  tlie  thon- 
sand-and-lirst  time — Wiesbaden,  clean 
and  wholesome  smelling,  and  pleasantly 
situated  if  not  over  picturesque  town, 
capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau ;  the 
older  portion,  with  its  narrow  winding 
streets  and  somewhat  antique  looking 
houses,  inclosed  on  all  sides,  as  it  were, 
by  handsome  buildings  opening  on  to 
wide  thoroughfares,  and  pleasant  boule- 
vards witli  long  avenues  of  lime  trees. 
Old  Wiesbaden  is  represented  by  a  mas- 
sive arched  gateway,  a  rather  pictur- 
esque Rathhaus,  a  mediaeval  fouutain  in 
the  market  place,  with  a  gilt  rampant 
lion  sup])ort)ng  a  shield,  wiiereon  are  dis- 
played the  arms  of  Nassau.  The  public 
buildings  of  new  Wiesbaden  are  the 
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ministerial  hotel  and  ball  of  the  legisla- 
tnre,  the  mnsenm,  the  mint,  the  tlieatrc, 
the  cavalry  barracks,  and  the  Karsaal, 
which  last,  with  its  open  "platz,"  its 
colonnades,  its  really  magnificent  ball- 
room, its  salons  de  jeu^  its  reading 
rooms,  its  restaurant,  and  the  charming 
gardens  in  the  rear,  with  their  lakes, 
i(>untains,ranning  strearas,rustic  bridges, 
rock-girt  islands,  pavilions,  parterres  of 
flowers,  grassy  hillocks,  winding  walks 
and  shady  groves,  is  as  pretty  a  place 
as  any  of  its  kind  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Everything  betokens  active  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  1st.  Wiesbaden 
town  is  getting  itselt  trim.  Shopkeep- 
ers display  their  latest  Parisian  consign- 
ments, chapeaux  Pamela  and  Lamballe, 
jiipons  Lavalliere,  and  cachemire,  and 
chains,  and  coiffnres  Benoiton.  Long 
strings  of  carts  laden  with  stone  for  the 
repair  of  the  public  roads  descend  the 
Sonnenberg  ;  load  after  load  of  gravel  is 
spread  over  the  Kurgarten  walks ;  huge 
rollers  are  kept  constantly  at  work; 
scores  of  gardeners  are  busily  engaged 
clipping  the  grass  plots  and  raking  the 
flowerbeds  ;  the  new  orchestra  is  rapid- 
ly approaching  completion.  In  front  of 
the  Kursaal  polished  silver  reflectors  are 
aiiixed  to  the  gas  burners  ;  the  brief- 
hastens^  or  letter  boxes,  arc  hung  up  in 
their  places.  Inside  the  building  the 
upholsterer's  tin-tack  hammer  is  going 
all  day  long  ;  gaudy  wall  paintings  are 
cleaned  and  varnished,  gut  mouldings 
reburnished,.  mirrors  polished,  velvet- 
covered  settees  stripped  of  their  canvas 
skins,  floors  brushed  till  they  acquire  the 
requisite  degree  of  slipperiness  to  render 
them  dangerous  to  walk  upon.  The 
shutters  of  the  salons  de  jeii  are  kept 
rigorously  closed,  that  no  profane  eye 
may  penetrate  the  mysteries  enacting 
within  their  sacred  precincts.  Chevet 
engages  his  staff  of^  waiters,  gets  his 
dining  saloon  in  order,  and  arranges  his 
tables  &nd  chairs  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  and  around  the  new  orchestra.  The 
jet  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  sends  up 
a  volume  of  water  some  fifty  feet,  which 
the  sun  streaks  with  rainbow  tints. 
Everything  is  in  readiness  and  all  looks 
charming.  The  sacrificial  altar  is  be- 
strewn with  flowers  and  awaits  the  com- 
ing victims. 


ni. — "rr  is  our  opening  day." 


The  eventful  morning  has  arrived  at 
last.  Wiesbaden  puts  on  a  holiday  as- 
pect. People  are  abroad  in  their  gayest 
apparel.  The  railway  trains  bring  crowds 
of  strangers.  The  living  stream  flows 
steadily  towards  the  Kursaal.  What 
numbers  of  pretty  girls,  all  seemingly  so 
happy  ;  what  a  multitude  of  handsome 
children,  charming  little  maidens,  and 
beautiful  fair-haired,  chubby-faced  boys, 
IIow  is  it  that  these  last  grow  up,  for 
the  most  part,  such  j>lain-looking  men  ? 
Is  it  the  smoking  and  the  beer  drinking 
that  do  the  mischief?  The  pipe,  we 
know,  is  hardly  ever  out,  and  there  are 
beer  gardens  where  the  kdlncr  watches 
your  flagon,  and  replenishes  it  when 
empty  with  lightning  speed — where  the 
rule  is  tq  fill  and  evermore  to  fill  until 
the  command  be  given  to  stop.  No 
wonder  tliat  he  who  drinks  beer  not  only 
thinks  beer,  as  Longfellow  says,  but 
looks  beer  as  well. 

Somewhat  before  ten  o'clock  a  crowd 
of  well-dressed,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
most  respectable-looking  men — many  of 
them  possibly  fathers  of  families  and 
props  of  the  State — congregate  around 
one  of  the  side  entrances,  and  are  instant- 
ly admitted.  These,  reader,  you  would 
hardly  believe  to  be  the  croupiers — that 
unfortunate  race  vilified  of  all  men.  To 
what  lower  leved  do  they  descend  when 
age  and  infirmities  overtake  them — 
when  they  are  no  longer  quick  of  eye, 
and  the  hand  has  lost  its  cunning !  It  is 
commonly  believed  that,  victims  to  the 
fascination  of  play,  on  receipt  of  tlieir 
salaries  they  resort  to  some  neighboring 
kursaal,  and  there  work  out  their  little 
systems  until  they  have  parted  with 
their  last  florin.  In  this  case  they  can 
put  nothing  by.  Possibly  the  Rhino 
potentates  who  encourage  public  gam- 
bling and  the  administrations  of  the  dif- 
ferent kursaals,  with  M.  Benazet  and  M. 
Blanc  at  their  head,  have  already  pro- 
vided a  befitting  asylum  for  these  men 
in  their  advanced  years — an  asylum,  in 
fact,  for  meritorious  aged  and  infirtn 
croupiers.  If  not,  I  commend  the  sug- 
gestion to  their  earnest  consideration. 

After  the  croupiers  come  other  indi- 
viduals of  greater  importance  —  Kur- 
haus-Commissiirs,  directors,  and  inspec- 
tors, who  are  received  with  every  dem- 
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onstration  of  respect  by  the  doorkeep-  cec«l  to  fill  the  caisses  with  bank  notes 
ers ;  but  there  is  neither  duciil  presence,  and  coin — in  other  words,  to  make  what 
nor  representatives,  nor  chamberlain,  is  called  the  bank, 
nor  military  escort.  Crowds  of  ea<5er  At  this  moment  the  strains  of  martial 
strangers  are  congregated  outside  the  !  music  are  heard,  the  doors  of  the  salons 
building,  vainly  endeavoring  to  i)eer  j  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  a  stream  of 
into  witat  is  going  on  inside.  At  length  people  flows  in.  Here  areoflic^rs  invar 
the  windows  of  the  salons  dc  jtu  are  j  rious  uniforms — iu  long  white  great 
\  open,  as  if  to  say  to  the  assembled  coats  and  long  green  ditto ;  iu  short 
itude,  "  Come  and  see  for  your- 1  white  tunics  with  blue  or  scarlet  collars 
selves  ;  all  is  ready,  and  precisely  as  the  |  and  cuffs  ;  short  green  tunics  embroider- 
clock  strikes  eleven  play  will  commence."  ed  with  gold  lace,  and  dark  rifle  green 
And  true  enough  there  arc  the  tables  tunics  embroidered  with  black  braid ; 
covered  with  the  well-known  tapis  vert  i  many  among  them  booted  and  spurred, 
— there  the  tall  chairs  of  the  croujiiers  and  with  their  cavalry  sabres  clanking 
and  the  croups  themselves  arranged  on  i  on  the  ground.  Here,  too,  are  olegantly- 
either  side  of  the  roulette  wheel  in  sym-  dressed,  matronly-looking  women,  and 
metrical  fashion.  The  roulette  wheel  it- .  the  prettiest  of  fraulei?i8  in  the  most 
self  is  boxetl  up,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  ]  picjuant  of  costumes,  and  grave  heads 
rouleaux  in  the  <.r/e's5f^  /  but  bide  awhile,  of  families  of  portly  presence,  and  men 
all  will  be  complete  in  due  course.  j  and  women  of  various  nationalities,  old 

The  windows  are  closed  again,  and  as  and  middle-aged  and  young,  including 
eleven  o'clock  draws  nigh,  I  saunter  into  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  idle  people,  pro- 
the  ifalon  to  see  what  is  going  forward, '  fessed  gamblers,  chance  touritits,  and 
The  opening  ceremony  proved  to  be  a  simple  holiday  folk.  Ah !  come  ye  on 
very  simple  one.  liound  the  table  are  to  your  inevitable  fate — wasps,  butter- 
grouped  the  croupiers ;  presently  enters ,  flies,  bluebottles,  bees,  drones,  gnats, 
a  stalwart  Kursaal  flunkey,  in  dark  blue  gadflies,  though  you  be,  you  arc  all  des- 
livery  and  the  stiflest  of  starched  era-  tined,  sooner  or  later,  to  bo  broken  on 
vats,  attended  by  croupiers  on  either  yonder  roulette  wheel  by  these  modern 
side,  and  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  lieavy .  "  Bandits  of  the  Khinc." 
oaken  brass-bound  chest,  which  he  de- , 

posits  on  I  lie  t(fp(S  vert.     Following  him    

comes  Kurhaus  Commissiir  with  key  of  i 

•  ,     1       .         1  •   1    I       x3*  1  i    •  I  MacmlIIan*i  Magazlae. 

saul  cliest,  winch  he  nmgs  down  tnum- . 

phantly   on   the   table.      The    chest   is  OX    EARLY   rillLOSOPnY. 

double  a!id  treble  unlocked,  and  a  lar^^e 

1        ,1  ,  .     ,  .  !•     •*        i"  •  BY   PROFESSOR   BAIW. 

leathern    bag    taken    out    ot    it,    Irom  | 

whence  are  taken  numerous  smaller  ,  The  human  race  behooved  to  exist  a 
leathern  bags  iilled  with  rouleaux  and  very  long  time  before  giving  any  record 
demi- rouleaux  of  Fredericks  d'or  and  ^  of  itself ;  so  that  we  are  baulked  incur 
double  Fredericks  d'or,  of  louis,  of  flo-  natural  curiosity  to  know  the  beginnings 
rins,  an<l  double  florins,  tlialers,  and  live- '  of  many  civilized  institutions.  The 
franc  pieces.  These  are  all  systematically  ,  origin  of  language  has  several  cxplana- 
arraiig(?d  on  the  table,  and  Kurhaus-  tions,  all  more  or  less  hypothetical.  In 
C«)mmi<sar,  producing  a  fi>rmidabIe-look-  regard  even  to  the  structure  of  human 
ing  tabular  document,  seats  himself,  and  soeiety,  the  earliest  recorded  polities 
CJills  llrst  for  the  bank  notes,  which  are  have  traces  of  still  older  forms.  The 
laki'ii  from  a  little  green  case  which  ■  commencement  of  the  various  I'teligioiiS 
opens  ami  shuts  witli  a  secret  spring,  beliefs  prevailing  in  the  ancient  world, 
These  being  eounteil  and  found  correct,  and  their  connection  one  with  another, 
the  n)Mh'aux  (jf  gold  and  silver  e«)in  are  are  wholly  unaccounted  for.  Morality 
next  toM  over,  every  croupier  eye  watch-  has  passed  through  various  forms  Us- 
ing to  see  that  no  uiistake  is  made.  All  torieally  known,  but  its  beginnings  are 
seems  to  be  right,  for  Kurhaus-Com-  necessarily  interwoven  with  the  begin- 
mis>iir  folds  up  the  jiaper  and  rises  '  nings  of  society  and  government.  Some 
from  his  seat.  Chief  croupiers,  under  j  of  the  departments  of  Fine  Art  began  in 
inspector's   su])erintendence,   now    pro- 1  historic  times  ;  at  the  date  of  tlie  first 
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authentic  records  of  Greece,  there  was 
no  architecture,  no  sculpture,  no  painting; 
in  that  country  where  they  afterwards 
rose  to  such  heights ;  and,  excepting  the 
rude  strumming  of  the  lyre  to  accom- 
pany poetic  recitation,  no  music.  There 
was  only  one  form  of  poetry,  the  epic  ; 
that  being  the  probable  consummation 
of  ages  of  intellectual  effort. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  human 
mind,  arising  under  the  historic  eye, 
the  foremost  is  unquestionably  philos- 
ophy or  science.  By  these  designations, 
we  understand  knowledge  in  its  highest 
form  ;  the  form  distinguished  by  two 
attributes,  Certainty  and  Generality. 
The  inferior  kinds  of  knowledge  are 
either  vague  and  inaccurate — as,  for  ex- 
ample, an  uninstructed  person's  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  outer  world,  of 
his  own  body,  or  his  own  mind ;  or  else, 
if  accurate,  of  narrow  and  special  appli- 
cation, like  the  sailor^s  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  a  ship ;  he  knows  the  lever, 
and  the  pulley  in  tlie  ship's  tackle,  but 
he  understands  nothing  of  the  general, 
the  all-comprehending  laws  of  motion 
and  of  force.  Now,  m  order  to  secure 
these  two  attributes,  certainty  and  gen- 
erality, philosophy  or  science  has  to  em- 
ploy a  special  machinery,  a  technical 
procedure  ;  there  is  needed  an  elabo- 
rate scheme  of  verification — by  observa- 
tion, experiment,  and  so  forth — to  ar- 
rive at  certainty ;  and  abstract  language 
and  uncouth  symbols  to  attain  and  em- 
body generality.  A  happy  phrase  of 
Ferrier  very  nearly  embraces  both  at- 
triboles  ;  he  calls  philosophy,  truth,  and 
reason   combined — "  Reasoned  Truth." 

It  so  happens  that  this  superior  knowl- 
edge, marked  by  certainty  and  by  gener- 
ality, this  reasoned  truth,  originated  at 
a  time  and  place  where  history  casts  a 
faint  glimmer.  It  arose  in  the  Grecian 
or  Hellenic  race,  and  in  an  outlying  set- 
tlement of  a  portion  of  that  race — the 
Ionic  colonies  on  the  jagged  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  consisting  of  twelve  cities,  from 
Miletus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander 
on  the  south,  to  Phocaa  in  the  gulf  of 
Smyrna  on  the  north.  The  lonians  were 
of  the  same  breed  as  the  Athenians,  and 
they  are  found  in  their  Asiatic  settle- 
ments from  the  date  of  the  earliest  au- 
thentic records  in  the  eighth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  Looking  at  the  map,  we 
observe  that  their  entire  coast  line,  with 


all  its  indentations,  hardly  exceeds  a 
hundred  miles. 

The  epoch  of  the  great  philosophic 
outburst  was  towards  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ  —  twenty- 
four  centuries  back.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  political  ferment  and  revolution  ; 
the  age  when  the  coarse  rough  -  shod 
despotisms  were  giving  way  to  consti- 
tutions more  or  less  popular  and  liberal ; 
the  French  Revolution  epoch  of  antiq- 
uity ;  a  time  of  fervor,  aspiration,  and 
intellectual  stir. 

What,  besides  political  freedom,  there 
was  in  these  Ionic  settlers,  with  their 
plots  of  land  —  on  which  they  grew 
wheat  and  vines  and  figs,  and  kept  a 
few  cattle — to  make  them  burst  their 
narrow  routine  of  occupation,  their  relig- 
ious superstitions,  their  homely  amuse- 
ments, and  rude  sports  —  men  whose 
education  was  a  little  reading  and 
writing,  but  chiefly  hearing  and  recit- 
ing Homer  and  some  other  poets— and 
to  make  them  rise  to  the  heights  of  lofty 
speculation,  as  to  the  universe,  and  all 
its  incomprehensible  grandeurs  of  stars 
and  planets,  sun  and  moon,  day  and 
night — we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  not  an  explanation,  but 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  fact  in  other 
words,  to  say  that  they  were  men  of  un- 
paralleled intellectual  endowments — the 
exceptions  to  human  mediocrity.  Eman- 
cipated from  mechanical  drudgery  by 
slave  labor,  a  portion  of  that  fine  race 
withdrew  themselves  from  vulgar  amuse- 
ments to  elevated  pursuits :  some  went 
into  the  field  of  politics,  others  embraced 
poetry,  and  others  the  study  of  nature  ; 
while  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  same 
man  to  be  politician,  poet,  and  philos- 
opher. And  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  small  number  of  renowned  individ- 
uals were  the  whole  of  the  studious 
class  ;  every  one  of  the  original  minds 
must  have  had  about  him  a  circle  of  in- 
telligent pupils,  disciples,  or  sympathiz- 
ers. An  enduring  interest  attaches  to 
these  thinkers  ;  we  look  back  to  them 
for  the  genuine  beginnings  of  reasoned 
truth,  and  also  for  the  first  manifesta- 
tions of  the  errors  in  method  that  op- 
pressed the  subsequent  career  of  science. 

The  first  stage  of  Grecian  philosophy 
is  marked  out  by  the  labors  of  twelve 
men ;  beginning  at  Thales,  and  ending 
with  Demokritus.    These  are  the  first 
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nature  -  philosophers,  tlie  men  that 
studied  nature  as  a  whole,  and  chiefly 
material  or  external  nature,  with  a 
view  to  explain  it  upon  some  grand, 
single,  primitive,  or  pervading  agency, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  gods,  who  had 
before  them  been  in  undivided  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  The  second  stage  com- 
mences with  "  the  double-tongued  and 
all-objecting  "Zeno  the  P^leatic,  and  em- 
braces Sokrates.  This  stage  was  marked 
by  several  striking  features.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  what  is  called  Dialectics,  or  or- 
ganized controversy  and  debate,  requir- 
ing, as  an  essential  part  of  reasoned  truth, 
the  full  statement  of  the  negative  side  of 
every  question. 

The  present  article  will  be  principally 
occupied  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
views  and  speculations  of  the  twelve 
beginners — the  men  of  the  first  epoch — 
ranging  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  fifth,  u.c. 
Tliey  are  difficult  to  remember  with 
out  some  simplifying  method  ;  there  is 
an  alliteration  (of  the  letter  X)  in  three 
or  four  of  the  chief  names,  very  distract- 
ing to  the  memory.  Although  divisible 
into  schools,  we  must  describe  them  in 
the  order  of  date.  Six  are  of  the  Ionian 
school,  named  from  the  mother  colony ; 
three  are  Kleatics,  from  the  town  of 
Klea  in  Southern  Italy  ;  two  are  named 
Atomists,  from  their  peculiar  doctrine  ; 
and  one  is  unique — Pythagoras.  The 
or<ier  of  date  is  three  lonians,  Pythag- 
oras the  unique,  two  P^leatics,  tiie 
fourth    Ionian,   the    third   Eleatic,   the 


fiflh  and  sixth  lonians,  and  the  two 
Atomists.  Zeno,  the  double-tongued, 
who  opens  the  second  epoch,  was  a 
fourth  Eleatic* 

1.  The  first  and  predominant  question 
with  them  all  was  the  Pktmbval  Sitb- 
STAXCE,  the  Constituent  Element  or 
Power,  that  produced  the  existing  Uni- 
verse. This,  with  them,  behooved  to  bo 
a  siXGLE  all-pervading  matter  or  es- 
sence, such  as  to  give  birth  to  the  en- 
tire mass  of  existing  things,  celestial 
and  terrestrial.  Some  of  them  assigned 
one  of  the  known  substances,  as  water, 
or  air  ;  others  set  up  an  abstraction  or 
fiction  of  language  ;  others  gave  Mind 
(an  abstraction  too)  as  the  all-producing 
agent. 

2.  Xext  to  the  fundamental  substance 
we  may  place  the  CoNSTrrunoN  of  thb 
Celestial  Uodies  in  particular,  which 
every  one  of  them  speculated  about : 
how  these  were  generated  out  of  tJie 
primal  element ;  their  distances,  magni- 
tudes, movements,  and  material  com- 
)>osition  ;  how  they  were  related  to  the 
Earth,  and  the  Earth  related  to  them. 

3.  The  LAR<iEU  TEURESTmAL  Pue- 
xoMEXA — ^Earthquakes,  Stars,  Thunder, 
Clouds,  Rain,  were  matters  of  frequent 
speculation, 

4.  The  processes  of  Vegetation  and 
Animal  Life  received  a  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

o.  The  IFuMAX  MixD  or  Soul  began 
to  be  examined  by  the  later  philosophers 
of  the  series  we  are  now  considering, 
liegarding  it,  the  problems  were — (1) 


•  The  follo^^inl»  table  is  a  summary  view  of  the  details  f^iven  in  the  text: 

LoctiHtf/. 

Tune. 

St'hotyf. 

Prinei/tlf, 

Thales 

Aiia.NJ  manner    .     .     . 
Anaxniien«*.s  .... 
Pvtliai^firas  .... 
Xennphanes.     .     .     . 
rarnu-niiles  .... 
Ilorakh'ilui   .... 
KniiiLMliu*1i.'S  .... 

Anaxiu^nras  .... 

DioiTi-nes 

Leuki  ipu"*     .... 
Ileniukritus  .... 

Zeno 

Miletus. 
MiU'tufl. 
Miletus. 
K  rot  on. 

Elea. 

EU'a. 

Eplufsus. 

Aijrigifntuni. 

Klazumenfc. 

ApoUonio. 

AbiU-ra. 

Eli*a. 

62i)— 5i;«\ 

OUi— 517. 

K  ^  ^ 

r,r,;»_4'ro. 

540 — .-^01  >. 
.'>2i)— 400. 

f.  5t.M) — 

500 — 130. 
50<» — 428. 

Conteinjjorarv. 

Contenipurarv. 
490-_;;:,o/ 

1st  Ionian. 
*JJ  Ionian. 
Scl  Ionian. 
Uniqni'. 
lit  Eb'atic. 
2.1  Eleatie. 
4th  Ionian. 
Ud  EKalie. 

5tli  Ionian. 

Cth  Ionian. 
Atoniist. 
Aloniisi. 

4  th  Eleati<\ 

Water. 

Indeterminate. 

Air. 

Number. 

Absolute. 

AbfioUito. 

3Iutation. 

Four  Elements. 

(  Simple   Elements — 

\           Mind. 

Air  (intelligent). 

Atoms. 

Atoms. 

Fuunder  of  Dialectics. 
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Its  Nature,  or  Essence,  generally  ac- 
counted a  highly  ethereal  matter  ;  (2) 
the  mysterious  subject  of  Perception  by 
the  Senses,  or  the  way  that  external 
objects  communicate  with  the  mind — a 
vast  problem  not  yet  exhausted  ;  and 
(3)  the  distinction  of  the  contrasted  fac- 
ulties of  Sense  and  Reason  —  Percep- 
tion and  Cognition  ;  a  distinction  fol- 
lowing on  the  Eleatic  distinction  be- 
tween the  world  of  appearance  and  a 
something  lying  underneath  all  appear- 
ances— an  external,  immutable,  Abso- 
lute Reality. 

Such  are  the  problems.  Let  us  now 
see  the  men. 

The  sixth  century,  b.c.,  discloses  the 
three  first  lonians — Thales,  Auaximan- 
der,  Anaximenes — all  of  the  colony  and 
town  of  Miletus,  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  the  Ma3ander  near  its  mouth. 
From  the  neighboring  hills  ought  to 
be  apparent,  forty  miles  out  at  sea,  the 
otherwise  memorable  little  island  of 
Patmos. 

TuALEs  might  soon  be  dispatched,  if 
we  gave  only  what  the  severest  histor- 
oal  criticism  has  left  us  as  his  portion. 
Stripping  off  all  subsequent  commen- 
taries and  interpolations  we  have  noth- 
ing but  a  sentence  to  the  effect :  "  Water 
is  the  material  that  everything  has  aris- 
en from,  and  consists  in."  As  regards 
succeeding  theories,  we  are  instructed 
as  to  the  powers,  forces,  or  manner  of 
working,  through  whose  means  the  al- 
leged primary  element  became  all  things 
that  we  see  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Thales  and  his  clement, 
there  is  nothing  but  conjecture.  We  may 
imagine  him  to  hare  been  arrested  by  the 
extent  and  the  capabilities  of  the  ocean 
and  the  watery  streams  ;  by  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  rain  ;  by  the 
liquid  elements  of  the  animal  body,  and 
by  the  Protean  aptitude  of  water  for 
passing,  on  the  one  hand,  into  a  solid 
state,  and,  on  the  other,  into  air ;  and 
we  may  suppose  that  he  saw  in  this  per- 
vading element  a  sufficient  basis  for  ex- 
plaining all  things  whatsoever.  As  a 
Greek,  gone  but  a  little  way  in  specula- 
tion, he  could  not  escape  endowing  his 
great  first  agent,  the  primeval  Water, 
with  a  sort  of  vitality  or  personality, 
which  would  answer  to  him  for  the 
moving  power  that  brought  about  all 
the  needful  transformations ;  but  it  was 


a  gloss  of  aflbertimes  to  represent  him  as 
endowing  the  primal  substance  with  a 
god  or  spirit. 

Thales  is  chiefiy  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  to  break  off  from  the  polytheis- 
tic scheme  in  the  world.  The  Greek  of 
his  day  (says  Grote)  never  asked  what 
.produce^  rain,  thunder,  and  earthquakes, 
but  who  rains,  thunders,  and  shakes  the 
earth  ;  and  was  satisfied  with  the  answer 
— Zeus,  or  Poseidon  (Neptune).  To  be 
told  of  physical  agencies — water,  air,  or 
fire — was  not  merely  unsatisfactory  :  it 
was  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  impious.  All 
this  had  to  be  overcome  by  Thales  before 
entering  on  his  career  of  speculation. 
We  cannot  well  overrate  the  greatness 
of  the  moment  when  any  man  could 
bring  himself  to  such  a  radical  change 
of  view.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
possibility  of  science,  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  unsurpassed  by 
the  greatest  subsequent  discoveries,  by 
the  Copernican  astronomy,  or  the  New- 
tonian gravitation. 

To  Thales  were  attributed  Astronom- 
ical and  other  doctrines,  but  on  no 
good  authority.  lie  wrote  nothing,  and 
even  to  Aristotle  he  was  a  man  shrouded 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity  ;  one  remark  of 
Aristotle  touching  his  astronomy  was, 
that  he  made  the  earth  repose  or  float 
upon  the  all  -  pervading  water.  Ilis 
alleged  prediction  of  a  famous  eclipse  is 
disposed  of  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  his 
most  consummate  style  of  historical 
criticism  {Astronomy  of  the  Ancients^ 
p.  85). 

Thales  was  universally  reputed  in  an- 
tiquity the  founder  of  geometry. 

The  second  Ionian,  also  of  Miletus, 
Anaximander,  was  the  younger  con- 
temporary, companion,  and  discij^le  of 
Thales  (010 — 547  B.C.)  Inasmuch  as 
he  committed  his  doctrines  to  writing, 
there  is  more  certainty  respecting  them. 

1.  As  to  the  common  problem  of  the 
one  primeval  substance,  the  self-exist- 
ent, all-producing  element,  he  departed 
from  Thales,  and  entered  on  an  original 
route,  where  he  has  had  too  many  fol- 
lowers. Instead  of  selecting  from  the 
actual  materials  of  the  globe  some  pre- 
ponderating ingredient — water  or  air — 
which  selection  he  possibly  saw  to  be 
attended  with  difficulties,  he  fell  upon 
an  imaginary  substance  or  abstraction, 
called  by  a  name  that  is  translated  the 
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Indeterminate  or  the  Infinite.  He  strip- 
ped, in  imagination,  existing  substanceH 
of  all  their  peculiarities — the  solidity  of 
earth,  the  liquidity  of  water,  the  tenuity 
of  air ;  and  supposed  a  common  some- 
thing at  the  bottom,  pure  and  simple 
body,  containing,  in  latent  form,  tlie 
great  fundamental  contraries,  hot — cold, 
moist — dry,  etc.,  together  with  a  self-de- 
veloping force,  and  being,  in  its  own  na- 
ture, immortal  and  indestructible.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  mother  element 
liaving  as  yet  no  special  attributes,  but 
liaving  the  ])owcr  to  shoot  out  into  all 
the  definite  varieties  of  matter,  to  be- 
come everything  that  there  is,  was  a 
fairer  start  than  any  one  determined  and 
fully  formed  substance,  as  water,  which, 
before  it  could  become  earth,  marble,  or 
gold,  had  first  to  denude  itself  of  its 
own  distinctive  properties,  liaving  con- 
ceived the  general  idea,  he  developed 
its  workings  so  as  to  conform  to  appear- 
ances in  this  manner.  The  determinate 
substances  were  always  lapsing  back  into 
the  indeterminate,  being,  as  it  were,  in 
a  privileged  condition,  wliich  they  had 
soon  to  quit.  The  manner  of  proceed- 
ing was  described  as  separation  or  "  ex- 
cretion ; "  the  forces — heat  and  cold — 
came  out  first,  and  their  mixture  made 
fiuidity  or  water,  whence,  by  farther 
separations,  came  earth,  air,  fire ;  the 
lieavy  elements,  earth  and  water,  took 
the  lowest  place,  and  air  and  fire  the 
liighest. 

2.  Then  as  to  his  astronomy.  High- 
est and  remotest  was  the  all-encompass- 
ing sphere  of  fire,  originally  a  difiused 
mass,  but  broken  up  and  aggregated  in 
sejjarate  ma<?ses,  named  the  lieavenly 
bodies.  These  were  arranged  in  three 
successive  spheres :  the  highest,  the  sun  ; 
the  next,  the  moon ;  the  nearest,  the 
stars.  Tlie  sun  and  moon  he  arbitrarily 
estimated  at  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 
times  the  size  (circumference)  of  the 
earth ;  but  he  seemed  unable  to  ajiply 
the  familiar  experience  that  would  sug- 
gest the  placing  of  the  smallest-looking 
bodies  (the  stars)  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. There  was  a  regular  generation 
and  decay  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  from 
and  to  the  indeterminate.  The  earth 
was  round  like  a  cylinder;  the  depth  he 
assumed  at  one  third  of  the  breadth.  At 
first  it  had  been  half  fiuid  or  mud,  and 
had  been  dried  up  by  the  sun ;  the  anal- 


ogy of  making  bricks  was  good  enough 
for  making  worlds.  The  position  of  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  it 
stood  stationary  amid  the  revolving 
spheres,  there  being  no  sufficient  reason 
for  its  moving  one  way  rather  than 
another.  This  primitive  and  very  natu- 
ral opinion  as  to  the  position  and  fixity 
of  the  earth  w^as  seldom  departed  from 
in  early  philosophy. 

Anaximander  also  gave  explanations 
of  meteorology,  earthquakes,  etc.  Bet- 
ter still,  he  was  the  first  to  make  a  map. 
He  scratched  on  a  brass  plate  the  out- 
line of  the  then  known  countries. 

The  fijeneration  of  animals  was  from 
the  primitive  mud  ;  the  lower  orders,  as 
fishes,  were  first  formed,  and  when  the 
earth  became  firm,  there  appeared  the 
higher  animals  and  man. 

Thus,  with,  an  impulse  in  the  right 
direction  in  some  respects,  Anaximander 
set  the  example  of  the  gigantio  vice  of 
imparting  real  existence  and  material 
nguncy  to  the  abstractions  created  by 
lan<yuac:e. 

The  third  Ionian  was  AxAXiHBNESy 
the  comf)anion,  disciple,  and  successor 
of  Anaximander.  He  was  born  about 
575.  Of  course  he  knew  all  thatThales 
and  Anaximander  had  thought,  and  he 
departed  from  both,  or  rather  took  a 
mixed  or  middle  course ;  he  would  not 
adopt  water  with  Thales,  nor  a  pure 
abstraction  like  the  other;  but  he  re- 
garded air  as  the  foundation  element,  an 
element  of  apparently  boundless  extent, 
joining  heaven  with  earth,  the  medium 
of  the  most  important  processes  in  the 
economy  of  life,  lie  further — and  this 
seems  to  be  his  chie^  amendment  upon 
the  others — took  particular  notice  of  the 
phenomena  of  condensation  and  rarefac- 
tion, real,  in  fact,  and  more  definite  as 
processes  than  the  separation  or  excre- 
tion of  Anaximander's  Indeterminate. 
The  air  had  an  inherent  generative  or 
self- developing  power,  passing  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  dense,  and  prodncing 
cloud,  water,  earth,  stone ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  rare,  and  yielding  the 
sublimed  productsof  fire  and  ether.  The 
idea  that"  mere  condensation,  as  when 
water  becomes  vapor  and  ice,  would 
amount  to  all  the  difiercnce  between 
wood,  marble,  and  gold,  was,  of  ooursei 
a  wonderfully  facile  assumption,  charac- 
teristic of  early  philosophy. 
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Id  astronomy,  be  snpposed  the  earth 
a  flat  plate  resting  on  the  air,  as  Thales 
placed  it  on  the  water.  The  mass  of  the 
earth,  in  common  with  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  was  of  course,  in  his  general 
hypothesis,  condensed  or  solidified  air. 
The  stars  were  fixed  like  studs  or  nails, 
in  a  solid  crystalline  sphere,  which  re- 
Tolves  by  the  force  of  the  air  in  a  hori- 
zontal whirl,  without  descending  below 
the  horizon.  In  like  manner  the  sun 
does  not  descend  beneath  the  earth,  but 
merely  passes  into  the  shadows  of  the 
mountains;  his  heat  arising  from  his 
rapid  motion,  to  which  he  is  somehow 
impelled  by  the  movement  of  the  crys- 
talline sphere  of  the  stars.  There  could 
have  been  no  correct  astronomical  ob- 
servation present  to  the  mind  of  this 
philosopher,  since  he  assumes,  for  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  a  hy- 
pothesis of  celestial  rotation  true  only 
at  the  equator. 

These  three  lonians  of  Miletus — Tha- 
les, Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes  — 
a^eedin  seeking  out  a  common  primor- 
dial substance  endowed  with  powers  of 
transmutation,  so  as  to  give  birth  to  all 
known  substances,  although  they  differ- 
ed among  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
two  choosing  real  substances,  the  third 
an  abstraction.  The  next  in  the  Ionian 
line  is  Herakleitus,  of  Ephesus ;  but  he 
is  a  good  deal  later,  being  separated 
seventy  years  from  Anaximenes,  during 
which  interval  other  ideas  have  got 
afloat.  We  must  therefore  interrupt  the 
Ionian  succession,  and  cross  to  the  set- 
tlements of  the  Italian  Greeks.  The 
first  we  encounter  there  is  Pythagoras, 
the  Unique. 

The  birthplace  of  Pythagoras  made 
him  Ionian  ;  it  was  the  considerable 
island  of  Samos,  on  the  Ionian  coast, 
between  Miletus  and  Ephesus.  Both 
Thales  and  Anaximander  were  living  at 
Miletus  close  by,  when  Pythagoras  was 
bom ;  and  Anaximenes  was  forty-five, 
when  Pythagoras,  about  thirty,  and  al- 
ready famous  over  Ionia  for  his  many 
bold  and  original  ideas,  emigrated  (5.30 
B.C.  as  is  supposed)  to  Eroton,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Metapontum,  in  Southern  or 
Lower  Italy.  In  those  Italian  settle- 
ments he  was  the  founder  of  a  fraternity, 
based,  we  may  suppose,  on  philosophical 
and  religious  views,  but  which  extended 
itself  to  political  interference  and  as- 


cendency ;  becoming  odious  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  suppressed,  and  its  mem- 
bers scattered  by  violent  means  about 
509  B.C. 

The  opinions  of  Pythagoras  himself 
are  not  directly  known  ;  they  are  only 
presumed  from  those  held  by  leading 
members  of  his  sect.  They  present  a 
new  and  remarkable  vein  of  thinking, 
and  are  important  historically  as  having 
influenced  many,  among  whom  we  must 
reckon  Plato. 

1.  As  regards  the  problem  common 
to  Early  Philosophy,  he  assigned  the 
abstraction  Number  as  the  fundamental 
and  original  element  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. This  did  not  mean  simply  that 
all  things  possessed  the  attribute  of 
number,  or  might  be  measured  and  num- 
bered, but  that  number  in  the  abstract 
is  a  self-existent  reality,  containing  the 
material  of  all  other  things,  together 
with  the  creating  agency  for  converting 
it  into  these  other  things. 

Here  we  have  the  second  example 
f  Anaximander's  Indeterminate  being  the 
first)  of  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  reality  by  the 
force  of  the  human  feelings,  coupled  with 
the  delusion  that  whatever  can  be  sepa- 
rately named  must  separately  exist.  Ihe 
world  presents  many  numbered  things 
— stare,  mountains,  men,  etc. ;  but  neither 
can  number  exist  apart  from  things,  as 
Plato  supposed,  nor  can  it  be  called  the 
essence  or  foundations  of  things,  as  Py- 
thagoras supposed.  We  may  also  re- 
mark as  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
elements  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
science,  generally  accounted  dry  and 
vexatious,  took  possession  of  the  early 
speculative  minds,  with  a  mystic  awe 
and  fascination,  of  the  nature  of  worship. 
Occasionally  in  modern  times  the  same 
feeling  is  exhibited  ;  for  he  was  a  mod- 
ern w*ho  expressed  as  his  highest  idea  of 
God,  that  he  was  the  first  geometer. 

Pythagoras  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  generation  of  the  universe  out  of 
number.  One,  or  the  monad,  contained 
the  two  fundamental  contraries,  the  In- 
determinate and  the  Determining,  which 
give  birth  to  all  the  rest ;  in  it  the  odd 
and  the  even  were  contained,  but  not  yet 
separated.  Ttco  was  the  first  indeter- 
minate even  number ;  Three  the  first 
odd  .and  determinate  number,  having 
beginning,  middle,   and   end.      To  the 
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first  four  numbers  corresponded  point, 
line,  plane,  solid.  Five  represented 
color,  or  visible  appearance  ;  Six^  life  ; 
Sevctiy  health,  intelligence,  etc. ;  Eighty 
love  or  friendship.  Terij  or  the  dekad, 
was  the  full  and  perfect  number,  the 
guide  and  principle  of  life  to  the  universe 
and  to  humanity. 

2.  The  astronomy  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, besides  its  relating  to  this  grand 
theory  of  number,  had  several  special- 
ties. It  was  the  first  system  that  re- 
moved the  earth  from  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  gave  it  a  motion  in  an  orbit 
round  the  centre.  That  centre,  however, 
was  not  the  sun  ;  but  an  imaginary  mass 
of  fire,  called  by  such  mystic  names  as 
the  "  Hearth  of  the  Universe,"  the 
"House  or  Watch-tower  of  Jupiter," 
"  The  Altar  of  Nature,"  "  The  Mother 
of  the  Gods ;"  round  this,  ten  bodies 
moved  in  circles.  Farthest  removed  was 
the  lieaven,  containing  the  fixed  stars ; 
then  the  several  planets;  then  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  earth,  and  within  the  or- 
bit of  the  earth  a  counter-earth  (antich- 
thon),  an  imaginary  body  never  seen 
from  the  earth,  and  having  no  assignable 
function  except  in  lunar  eclipses,  where 
it  might  act  as  the  eclipsing  screen  ;  the 
real  motive  for  it  being  to  make  up  the 
perfect  number  ten.  The  respective  dis- 
tances of  the  ten  bodies  followed  numer- 
ical proportions,  corresponding  to  musi- 
cal harmony,  with  whose  principles  also 
the  Pythagoreans  were  greatly  en- 
tranced ;  and  as  the  several  motions 
could  not  take  place  without  causing 
a  loud  sound,  the  result  of  the  whole  was 
the  celebrated  music  of  the  spheres, 
which,  however,  was  inaudible  to  us  be- 
cause we  had  heard  it  without  any  inter- 
mission from  our  birth. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  motion  of  the 
earth,  first  held  by  Pythagoras,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  scientific  reasons,  or 
made  a  step  towards  the  Copcrnican 
system.  It  was  merely  the  work  of  a 
bold  imagination,  and  was  determined 
exclusively  by  mystical  considerations 
and  strong  emotions. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  human  mind  or 
Boul,  there  were  some  views  afloat  of 
Pythagorean  origin.  When  it  was  said 
that  the  soul  was  a  number,  and  a  har- 
mony, that  would  mean  nothing  pecul- 
iar; for  all  things  were  numbers.    The 


doctrine  of  the  perpetual  existence  of 
the  soul  under  the  form  of  transmigra- 
tion was  a  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
but  belonging  to  their  religion,  and  de- 
rived probably  from  the  still  older  tradi- 
tions called  the  Orphic  mysteries.  The 
supposed  imperishable  property  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  being  a  number 
or  a  harmony. 

Our  next  name  is  Xenophanes,  the 
first  Eleatic  ;  a  contemporary  of  Pythag- 
oras, and,  like  him,  an  emigrant  from. 
Ionia  to  Italy.  (As  yet  all  are  of  Ionian 
birth.)  Elea  was  a  town  in  the  gulf  of 
Paestum  or  Posidonia  (now  Asoea,  fifty 
miles  south  of  Naples).  The  period  of 
eminence  of  Xenophanes  is  supposed  to 
have  been  530 — 500  b.c.  He  may  have 
been  personally  known  to  all  the  other 
philosophers  except  Thales,  but  he  did 
not  follow  the  lead  of  any  one  of  them. 
He  was  rather,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
great  religious  innovator.  He  made  a 
furious  onslaught  on  the  received  theog- 
ony,  and  on  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who 
were  its  chief  expounders.  He  con- 
demns the  discreditable  exploits  attrib- 
uted to  the  gods,  and  calls  in  question 
their  very  existence,  showing  them  to  be 
mere  human  creatures  after  the  human 
form;  and,  with  pungent  sarcasm,  re- 
marks that  the  negroes  made  their  gods 
black ;  and  that  if  horses  and  lions  were 
to  turn  religious,  they  would  make  gods 
of  their  own  species. 

As  if  the  reverse  of  wrong  must  be 
right,  Xenophanes  set  up  a  vast  abstrac- 
tion, made  out  of  denials  of  all  that  Pol- 
ytheism affirmed.  For  a  plurality  of 
agencies,  he  substituted  one  that  had 
neither  generation,  succession,  beginning, 
end,  nor  division  of  parts ;  something 
indeed  that  may  be  named  by  language 
(because  language  can  put  together  im- 
possibles), but  which  no  imagination 
can  conceive  or  realize.  This  vast  un- 
changeable, indivisible,  eternal  One,  he 
identified  with  God.  "  Wherever  I 
turned  my  mind  (he  said)  everything  re- 
solved itself  into  One  and  the  same  ;  all 
things  existing  came  back  always  and 
everywhere  into  one  similar  permanent 
nature."  He  had  the  craving  for  unity 
common  to  the  earl^  philosophers,  and 
he  constructed  a  unity  on  a  plan  of  ne- 
gations, so  as  to  exclude  all  the  proper- 
ties that  he  thought  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  source  of  all  things,  the   great 
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First  Cause.  Ho  found,  however,  that 
bis  difficulties  were  only  commencing  : 
for  how  could  such  a  petrified  entity  be 
the  origin  of  all  the  variety  *  and  com- 
plexity, the  succession  and  the  change  of 
actual  things  ?  He  by  no  means  under- 
stated this  difficulty,  nor  explained  it 
away  by  the  easy  assumptions  that  were 
so  frequent  in  early  speculation ;  it  really 
oppressed  him  with  the  sense  of  a  con- 
tradiction that  he  could  not  resolve.  The 
primal  element  must  be  one,  indivisible 
and  unchangeable  ;  that  alone  is  the  j 
eternal,  self-existent  reality.  The  world 
in  appearance  is  many,  divisible,  and 
changeable  ;  but  onli/  in  appearance^ 
and  with  reference  to  our  perceptions 
and  beliefs^  which  do  not  rise  at  once  to 
the  great  fundamental  unity. 

In  this  strange  fiction  of  Xenophanes 
we  have  the  beginning  of  world-famed 
theories.  It  was  the  starting  point  of 
Pantheism,  or  the  identity  of  the  world 
and  God,  and  also  of  Ontology,  or  the 
distinction  between  reality  and  appear- 
ance, Noumenon  and  Phenomenon,  the 
Absolute  and  the  Relative.  We  shall 
see  a  little  way  into  the  developments 
of  these  beginnings. 

Xenophanes  was  thus  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  Ionian  physical  schools,  and 
the  more  properly  metaphysical  systems. 
He  was  also  a  speculator  in  astronomy 
like  the  lonians.  Whereas  the  others 
had  regarded  the  earth  as  a  shallow 
plate  floating  in  space,  he  gave  it  an  in- 
finite depth,  with  reservoirs  of  fire  and 
water,  which  exhaled  clouds,  constitut- 
ing sun,  moon,  and  stars;  these  being 
alternately  lighted  up  and  extinguished 
like  so  many  lamps.  To  redeem  these 
visionary  flights,  he  made  the  geological 
observation  that  sea  shells  and  the  prints 
of  fishes  were  found  inland,  and  on 
mountain  tops,  and  drew  the  inference 
that  these  places  must  have  once  been 
under  water. 

Pabmenidbs  of  Elea  is  the  second 
Eleatic,  520 — 460  b.  c.  He  adopts  the 
great  fictitious  entity  of  Xenophanes, 
with  all  its  difficulties,  and  tries  to  show 
the  way  out  of  them.  According  to 
him,  the  great  primal  element,  the  founda- 
tion reality  of  things  is,  as  Xenophanes 
B^d,  One,  indivisible,  and  unchangeable ; 
bat  he  gives  it,  besides  durability,  the 
attribute  of  extension,  or  the  occupation 
of  space.     It  was  this   unsubstantial, 
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inane,  but  extended,  something,  this  ac- 
cumulation of  negative  attributes,  that 
was  alone  true,  real,  and  absolute.  All 
else  belonged  to  the  region  of  mere  opin- 
ion, supposition,  appearance,  mutability. 
The  contradiction  between  the  two  was 
reconciled,  or  rather  countenanced  and 
repeated,  by  a  corresponding  contradic- 
tion or  contrast  in  the  human  mind — 
namely,  reason  against  sense.  The  high- 
est reality,  the  Immaculate  One,  was 
ascertained  by  reason,  the  gloss  of  ap- 
pearance was  discerned  by  sense.  Tlie 
immutable,  therefore,  does  not  after  all 
generate  the  mutable,  the  plurality  of 
the  things  seen  ;  this  mutable  and  vari- 
ous universe  is  only  a  phantasmagoria — 
a  dream  of  our  senses. 

In  short,  by  an  effort  of  abstraction 
Parmenides  thought  away  all  the  prop- 
erties of  things  except  time  and  space, 
duration  and  extension  :  these  alone 
were  the  perennial  realities  ;  they  had 
the  merit  of  unbroken  continuity;  all 
else  was  divisible^  numerable,  variable, 
changing,  full  of  contradictions,  deriving 
validity  only  from  the  inferior  region  of 
the  senses. 

The  One  of  Parmenides  was  not  look- 
ed upon  by  him  as  Deity;  therein  he 
differed  from  his  master.  For  the  theo- 
logical government  of  the  world  he  re- 
admitted the  gods  and  goddesses  in-^ 
dignantly  expelled  by  Xenophanes  ;  his 
One  was  a  philosophical,  and  not  a  relig- 
ious entity. 

But  neither  did  Parmenides  disdain 
to  speculate  like  other  philosophers  in 
this  region  of  the  sensible  and  the 
phenomenal.  Like  all  the  rest,  he  had 
a  system  of  astronomy,  with  some 
points  in  common  with  Xenophanes 
his  master,  and  some  points  of  his  own. 
He  is  said  to  have  identified  the  Even- 
ing star  and  the  Morning  star  as  the 
same  body,  and  to  have  made  the  very 
important  stride  of  regarding  the  earth 
as  spherical,  which  none  of  the  rest  had 
done.  His  theories  of  the  stars  and  of 
the  nature  of  celestial  illumination  are 
scarcely  worth  repeating. 

These  two  Eleatics  wrote  their  doc- 
trines, using  the  medium  of  verse,  which 
was  considered  in  their  day  the  only 
form  suited  to  written  composition. 

Returning  to  lona,  we  encounter 
Hebaklettus,  of  Ephesus,  called  the 
Obscure,  because  he  affected  a  senten- 
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tiouR,  obscure,  and  oracular  style  of  j 
composition.  lie  is  the  fourth  loninn, 
and  takes  up  the  Ionian  thread,  although 
probably  subject  to  Pythagorean  and 
Eleatic  influences  ;  he  mentions  both 
Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes,  the  Elea- 
tic founder.  His  philosophy  is  consid- 
ered to  have  had  great  influence  in 
Greece.  The  early  commentators  read 
him  as  having  proclaimed  fire  as  the 
universal  element  and  great  first  cause 
of  all  things  ;  thus  merely  ringing  an- 
other change  on  the  Ionian  philosophies 
of  water  and  air.  But  when  his  frag- 
ments are  all  studied  in  connection,  it 
appears  that  his  meaning  was  different, 
lire  was  a  metaphorical  illustration 
of  a  metaphysical  meaning.  His  real 
theory  is  a  contrast  or  contradiction  of 
the  Eleatic  view  of  One,  Indivisible, 
and  Immutable;  he  aflirmed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  foundation  of  all  things 
was  niuf((tiony  transition,  alternate  gen- 
eration, and  destruction.  There  was 
here  the  same  gross  abuse  of  abstract 
language  as  in  the  other  metaphys- 
icai  th(?orics — the  representation  of  a 
principle  of  change  in  the  abstract,  as 
apart  from  all  changing  things  ;  but  un- 
doubtedly this  doctrine  had  the  advan- 
tage of  re])resenting  the  facts  of  the 
worM,  as  well  as  of  giving  the  denial 
to  the  Eleatics,  a  pleasure  that  Herak- 
leitus  was  probably  not  insensible  to. 
The  principle  of  mutability  was  stated 
under  many  metaphors — fire  consuming 
its  own  fuel,  water  always  flowing,  op- 
posite currents  meeting  and  conflicting, 
war,  contest,  retributive  justice,  etc. 
Things  are  ever  produced,  but  nothing 
is  permanent ;  all  existences  pass  round 
into  their  contraries,  waking  into  sleep- 
in*;,  light  into  darkness.  So  incessant  is 
thi;  work  of  destruction  and  renovation, 
that  everything  both  is  and  is  not — a  par- 
adox reminding  us  of  IlegePs  doctrine  : 
"  HciiiLr  and  not  beinix  are  tlie  same." 

Like  the  others,  he  has  his  astronomy, 
and  with  a  better  right  than  some  of 
ll)cm.  His  most  original  idea  was  that 
the  relestial  lights  were  contained  in 
bowls  or  troughs  ;  and  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  and  tlie  pha»«es  of  the  moon,  arose 
•frofu  the  dark  side  being  turned  round. 
His  doctrine  as  to  the  luminosity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  a  repetition  of  Xen- 
ophancsV  dortrine  of  terrestrial  exhala- 
tions sot  on  fire  and  compressed. 


From  Ilcrakleitus  we  have  a  theory 
of  the  human  soul.  Of  course,  it  too 
must  share  in  the  principle  of  mutation, 
and  be  a  thing  of  movement  and  change. 
Such,  however,  was  its  intrinsic  and  sa- 
perior  activity,  that  the  body,  which  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  stationary  and 
fixed,  was  to  it  as  a  prison,  keeping  it 
from  free  intercourse  with  the  universal 
life  of  things.  The  real  dignity  of  the 
soul  consisted  in  its  cognizance  of  the 
universal  ;  and  the  more  men  advanced 
in  rationality,  the  more  they  went  out  of 
themselves,  and  studied  the  general 
scheme  of  the  universe.  This  doctrine 
was  a  crude  way  of  stating  the  great 
principle  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  the 
merging  of  the  interests  of  each  individ- 
ual in  tiic  interests  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole. 

The  next  in  order,  the  eighth  of  the 
twelve  an<l  the  third  Eleatic,  takes  ns 
to  Sicily,  among  whose  Greek  colonists 
many  eminent  men  arose.  The  town 
of  Agrigentum,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sicily,  still  called  Gergenti^  gave  birth 
to  Empedokt.es,  from  whom  we  have, 
for  the  first  time  in  form,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Four  Elements.  He  is  reckoned 
among  the  Eleatics,  because,  dissenting 
from  the  lonians,  he  followed  Parmen- 
ides  in  rejecting  all  real  generation  and 
destruction,  although  the  meaning  he 
put  upon  this  rejection  was  |>cculiar. 
JEIe  assumed  the  four  elements — earth, 
water,  air,  fire — as  eternal,  inexhausti- 
ble, simj)le,  homogeneous,  equal,  and  co- 
ordinate. In  short,  to  him  all  solid 
bodies  were  the  same,  all  liquids,  and  so 
on.  He  assumed,  as  moving  principles 
or  forces,  love  and  enmity — abstractions 
personified,  just  the  very  worst  entities 
for  philosophical  explanation.  Genera- 
tion then  was  simply  the  embracing  of 
elements,  the  many  becoming  one  ;  de- 
struction their  seiiaration,  the  one  be- 
coming many.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a 
step  in  advance,  and  is  something  plainly 
allied  to  the  modern  chemical  doctrines 
of  combination  and  decomposition. 

But  now  the  opposing  forces,  love 
and  enmity,  are  not  always  equally 
operative  ;  there  are  times  when  lovo 
predominates,  and  times  when  hatred 
[predominates,  times  of  construction  and 
of  destruction,  going  round  in  a  cycle. 
The  world  began  with  an  empire  of 
love  or  combination,  a  sort  of  primitive 
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chaotic  nnioQ  ;  at  the  period  prescribed 
by  fate,  the  empire  of  enmity,  or  disin- 
tegration, commenced,  disjoining  and 
distending  the  compacted  mass,  and 
leading  to  the  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments, like  going  to  like — fire  to  fire, 
air  to  air,  and  so  forth.  Thus  came  the 
settling  of  the  foar  elements  into  their 
respective  places,  and  also  the  formation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  a 
manner  that  we  need  not  waste  time  in 
detailing. 

But  besides  his  great  cosmical  theory, 
and  its  astronomical  developments,  Em- 
pedokles  went  into  the  explanations 
of  the  ordinary  terrestrial  phenomena, 
as  the  generation  of  plants  and  of 
animals,  which  had  their  birth  from 
the  four  elements  under  the  two  forces. 
First  came  plants,  then  mutilated  frag- 
ments of  animals,  then  monsters  that 
were  neither  one  thing  nor  another  ; 
after  which  came  the  true  combinations 
of  plants,  and  animals  and  men,  and  the 
"long-lived  gods."  He  even  gave  mi- 
nute explanations  of  the  leading  animal 
functions  —  as  respiration,  nutrition, 
generation,  and  so  forth.  His  prevail- 
ing idea  was  the  porosity  of  the  body, 
and  the  passing  of  air  inwards  and  out- 
wards, with  an  accompanying  flux  and 
reflux  of  blood,  all  which  would  be 
utterly  indifiTerent  to  us,  but  for  what 
is  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  way  that  the  mind  is  acted  on  by 
outward  things,  as  in  looking  at  the  sun, 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  philos- 
ophy, and  keenly  debated  at  this  hour. 
With  Empedokles,  we  find  the  first  at- 
tempt at  a  solution,  which  solution  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  eflluvia  pass- 
ing through  the  pores  of  the  body.  All 
substances  are  casting  ofl*  effluvia,  and 
these  enter  the  system  at  all  points ; 
while  by  the  different  effects  that  they 
have  upon  the  several  sensitive  organs, 
we  distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 
Man  being  composed  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  effluvia  of  earth  came  upon 
bis  earthy  element,  water  upon  the 
watery,  and  so  on  ;  like  coming  to  like, 
and  thereby  attaining  their  distinct  per- 
ception. So  in  vision,  the  element  of 
external  fire,  or  light,  encountered  the 
fire  element  within  the  eye  ;  for  al- 
though the  eyeball  is  created  externally 
with  an  earthy  or  solid  substance,  it  is 
made  up  internally  (he  said)  of  fire  and 


water.  Hearing  was  the  shock  of  the 
external  air,  first  upon  the  solid  parts  of 
the  ear,  and  through  them  upon  the  air 
within.  Smell  was  his  easiest  explana- 
tion, being  an  undoubted  case  of  effluvia, 
although  his  opponents  denied  even  this 
case.  In  taste  and  touch,  immediate 
contact  of  solid  with  solid  would  supply 
the  necessary  condition  of  like  coming 
to  like,  without  effluvia.  Crude  as  this 
hypothesis  was,  it  contained  the  essen- 
tial features  of  by  far  the  most  widely 
received  doctrine  on  this  perplexing 
subject. 

Our  ninth  name  is  Anaxagoras  (500 
— 430  B.C.),  by  birth  an  Ionian  (birth- 
place Clazomense,  near  the  gulf  of  Smyr- 
na), and  of  the  Ionic  succession,  being 
the  fifth  of  the  line.  He  went  and  lived 
at  Athens,  where  he  became  the  friend, 
companion,  and  instructor  of  Perikles  ; 
he  also  imparted  his  views  to  Thiicyd- 
ides  the  historian,  Euripides  the  poet, 
and  Archelaus,  who  may  be  considered 
the  master  of  Sokrates.  He  wrote  in 
intelligible  prose. 

He  agreed  with  Empedokles  in  not 
admitting  generation  and  destruction  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  in  regarding  them 
solely  as  union  and  separation  of  ele- 
ments. He  did  not,  however,  accept 
the  four  elements  as  an  adequate  stock 
of  simple  bodies.  He  reckoned  that 
the  elements  were  coextensive  with  the 
different  kinds  of  matter  ;  as  Emped- 
okles erred  in  having  too  few  simple 
bodies,  he  again  made  no  sufficient  al- 
lowance for  possible  variety  of  combina- 
tions. But  he  had  the  peculiar  notion 
that  each  material  in  nature,  beside  its 
own  characteristic  simple  element,  had 
in  it  a  portion  of  every  other  element 
whatsoever ;  water  had  a  predominating 
watery  element,  with  a  spice  of  every 
thing  else.  The  meaning  of  this  odd 
reservation  was  that  he  could  not  admit 
the  coming  together  of  two  elements, 
totally  unlike  (the  attraction  of  like  for 
like  being  then  a  sort  of  axiom  in  phi- 
losophy), unless  there  was  already  in 
each  a  nucleus  of  the  material  of  the 
other  ;  what  made  water  dissolve  salt 
was,  a  small  portion  already  dissolved 
to  attract  the  rest. 

But  of  far  deeper  interest  is  the 
moving  power  assigned  by  Anaxagoras. 
Even  with  these  nuclei  of  all  things  ex- 
isting in  each,  he  still  demanded  a  force 
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from  without  to  det ermine  the  process 
of  change — the  regular  combination  and 
resolution  of  elements. 

This  force  was  i\'o?/8,  or  mind,  or 
rather  an  abstraction  of  iiis  own  coining, 
with  a  certain  mixture  of  material  and 
mental  attributes.  He  gave  it  the  dig- 
nity of  being  the  only  pure  or  lumiixotl 
element.  It  was  the  thinnest  and  sub- 
tlest of  all  matter,  more  so  than  either 
air  or  fire,  but  of  great  energy  ;  unacted 
upon  by  matter  it  was  itself  active,  and 
the  prime  mover  of  all  change. 

In  the  first  beginning  of  things,  matter 
was  a  quiescent  mass.  iVW«  operated 
upon  it  to  ])roducea  grand  rotation  (the 
circular  movement  being  alone  ju'riec- 
tion).  By  the  great  velocity  of  the  ro- 
tation a  separation  began  ;  the  fim da- 
mental  contraries,  hitherto  locked  to- 
gether, took  their  distinct  places— dense 
and  rare,  cold  and  hot,  dark  and  light, 
wet  and  dry.  Then  came  the  assimila- 
tion of  like  to  like,  so  as  to  pro<bic.e  dis- 
tinct an<l  characteristic  substances  by 
the  ])rominence  of  the  special  element  of 
each.  Hence  we  have  flesh,  bone,  wood, 
gohJ,  etc.,  all  brought  out  with  their 
distinctive  attributes. 

The  JVoKS  was  not  mind  properly  so 
called,  but  an  entity  capable  of  moving 
the  material  mass,  and  possessing  a 
certain  knowledge  of  what  it  was  <l(>jng. 
It  was  more  like  what  is  called  the  vital 
princi])le,  supposed  to  know  its  own  ac- 
tion. Still  less  was  it  God,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  Deity,  although  all  these  hy- 
potheses of  primeval  natin*al  force  are 
aj>t  to  be  identified  with  God,  especially 
when  an  element  of  knowledge  or  intel- 
ligence is  superadded.  Anaxagoras  was 
a  pure  Nature  philosoplier,  and  com- 
pletely opposed  to  theological  causes 
properly  so  called ;  so  much  so  that  he 
was  described  in  antiquity  as  the  first 
atheist,  as  he  was  the  proto-martyr — the 
first  person  brought  to  public  trial  for 
atheism.  Others  before  him  bad  sub- 
stituted "mechanical  and  unproviden- 
tial  forces  for  the  direct  agency  of  the 
gods,"  and  had  "  reduced  the  lieaveidy 
bodies  which  were  believed  to  be  of  a  di- 
vine nature,  to  a  terrestrial  standard,  and 
to  earthy  materials  ;"  but  "  he  spoke  out 
with  greater  plainness  and  courage,  and 
carried  his  explanations  much  farther.'' 
To  the  popular  mind  the  sun  was  still  a 
god  driving  liis  chariot  across  the  sky 


from  east  to  west ;  his  describing  the 
great  luminary  as  a  mass  of  red  -  hot 
stone  was  oflensive  and  atheistic ;  so  was 
his  comparison  of  the  moon  to  the  earth, 
as  having  plains,  mountains,  and  valleys, 
an<l  possibly  inhabitants.  This  popular 
antipathy  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  politi- 
cal opponents  of  his  friend  Perikles  :  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  when  an  old  man 
of  seventy,  and,  although  defended  by 
Perikles,  he  was  condemned,  and  either 
imprisoned  or  fined.  This  happened 
432  B.C.,  thirty-three  years  before  the 
trial  of  Sokrates. 

The  tenth  name,  and  the  sixth  and 
last  of  the  Ionic  school,  was  DiOGSxss, 
the  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  bom 
in  Appollonia,  in  the  island  of  Krcte, 
He  too  taught  some  time  at  Atliens, 
but  being  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge 
as  Anaxagoras,  and  dreading  a  pnblio 
impeachment,  he  thought  it  better  to 
quit.  He  adopted  the  agency  of  air,  as 
promulgated  with  Anaximcnes,  which 
he  endowed  both  with  moving  power 
and  intelligence,  like  the  Nims  of  Anax- 
agoras. 

We  come  finally  to  the  two  Atomisti 
— LarKirpus  and  Demokritus,  their 
characteristic  doctnno  originating  with 
the  first,  and  deriving  its  full  expansion 
i'rom  the  second.  We  need,  therefore, 
notice  it  only  as  it  appeared  in  the  hands 
of  Demokritus.  It  carries  us  back  to 
the  Eleatic  theory  of  the  self-existent, 
real,  or  absolute,  as  opposed  to  the 
changeable,  the  phenomenal,  and  the 
relative  ;  the  two  being  mutnally  irrec- 
oncilable, and  merely  made  easier  to 
accept  by  the  presence  of  a  simliar  con- 
tradiction in  the  mind  —  reason  and 
sense.  The  Atomists  undertook  a  rec- 
onciliation. 

Parmenides  had  maintained  a  perma- 
nent, immutable,  extended,  and  nn- 
broken  Something  as  the  only  real  exis- 
tence. This  was,  on  his  part,  acreatnre 
of  imagination,  a  putting  together  of 
words  which,  when  joined,  had  no  mean- 
ing, nothing  to  correspond.  The  Atom- 
ists were  not  to  be  put  off  with  a  jank- 
ble,  a  monstrosity,  a  mermaid  of  specula- 
tion; they  laid  their  hand  on  two  real 
existences,  bodi/  and  empty  spcme,  or 
vacuum ;  they  affirmed  both  to  exiat 
(one  would  suppose  so) ;  and  by  their 
alternation  the  Eleatic  continuity  was 
broken    up,   and   multiformity    or  the 
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many  was  thus  a  real  fact ;  matter  and 
space  alternated,  and  the  world  was 
made  up  of  their  alternation.  Now 
matter  could  move,  while  space  gave  it 


On  the  mind  he  speculated  largely. 
Like  other  things,  it  consisted  of  atoms, 
which  of  course  must  be  of  the  subtlest 
conceivable  quality ;   they  were   small. 


scope  for  movement ;  in  every  other  j  globular,  penetrating.  Sensation  con- 
respect,  except  movement,  they  admitted  I  sisted  of  motions  of  the  mental  atoms 
that  matter  was  unchangeable,  and  eter-  j  meeting  the  effluvia  or  atoms  of  exter- 
nal. All  they  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  !  nal  bodies.  He  gave  at  great  length 
to  cut  matter  small  enough^  to  divide  it ;  explanations  of  sight  and  colors  on  his 
into  atoms  of  uniform  quality  (they  j  hypothesis.  Intelligence  was  also  the 
must  find  something  to  correspond  with  internal  atomic  movement  of  the  several 
the  big  words.  One,  Permanent,  Immu- 1  atoms,  and  he  accounted  for  its  various 
table,  without  which  no  theory  would  go  |  grades  and  manifestations  by  various 
down),  but  with  such  differences  in  size  |  assumptions  as  to  the  atomic  workings, 
and  figure,  as  would  in  the    course  ofl      So  much  for  the  twelve,  the  first  be- 


nnion  bring  about  the  variety  of  known 
things.  Moreover,  Demokritus  gave 
way  so  far  to  the  doctrine  of  appearance 
in  contrast  to  reality,  as  to  say  that  cer- 
tain qualities — namely,  color,  taste,  tem- 
perature, etc. — were  not  real,  but  mere- 
ly came  out  to  our  senses;  they  were 


ginners  of  our  proud  philosophy.  A 
very  few  observations  must  suflice  on 
their  peculiarities  of  method. 

1.  They  agreed  in  endeavoring  to  dis- 
pense with  the  prevailing  polythci.^tic 
personal  agency,  and  to  make  the  uni- 
verse in  some  way  self-explaining. 


phantasmagoric,  and  not  fundamental.  I  2.  They,  without  exception,  demanded 
He  excepted,  however,  the  qualities  of '  that  the  explanation  should  start  from, 
weight  and  hardness  (called  in  modern  j  or  resolve  itself  into,  some  unity.  This 
times  primary  qualities),  and  allowed  j  was  their  first  great  weakness,  and  a 
them  to  inhere  in  the  things  themselves,  I  weakness  not  yet  got  over. 
and  to  be  involved  in  the  ultimate  prop-  3.  They  began  the  vicious  practice  of 
erties  of  the  primeval  atoms.  A  heavy  \  creating  agencies  out  of  abstract  Ian- 
body  was  a  mass  of  atoms  more  com-  I  guage,  and  then  assuming  their  real  ex- 
pacted  ;  hardness  grew  out  of  the  size  i  istence:  the  Indeterminate,  the  Absolute, 
and  mode  of  junction  of  the  atoms.  |  the  N^ous^  etc.     The  flexibility  of  lan- 

AU  other  qualities,  then — light,  sound,  i  guage,  especially  in  the  use  of  negative 
odor,  etc. — were  merely  "  modifications  |  particles,  enables  us  to  coin  names,  as 
of  our  own  sensibility."  This  is  the  I  readily  as  the  king  can  make  knights ; 
theory  of  Demokritus  regarding  that  |  but  creating  worlds  to  correspond, 
problem  of  mind  or  soul  called  External  j  neither  man  nor  king  can  do  that.  It 
Perception.  \  is  easy  to  form  a  word  *' levity"  from 

The  best  part  of  the  theory  of  De-  \  the  name  for  bodies  of  light  weight, 
mokritus  was  his  leaving  out  all  persoui- 1  and  a  word  "absolute,"  which  had  at 
fications  of  love  and  hatred,  all  manu-  i  first  a  genuine  meaning ;  it  is  also  easy 
iactured  entities,  and  his  ascribing  the  |  to  join  the  two,  "absolute  levity  ;"  and 
movement  force  in  his  atoms  to  inherent  |  likewise  other  combinations,  as  "  unnat- 
properties  of  their  own,  which  he  accept-  j  ural  motion,"  a  "  Iburth  dimension,"  a 
ed  as  a  fact,  without  any  further  expla-  "  round  square,"  and  so  on :  but  to 
nation.  He  saw  that  matter  and  force  .  believe  that,  because  we  can  make  the 
were  really  conjoined  in  nature,  and  he  i  phrases,  we  can  find  or  forge  corre- 
did  not  divorce  them,  a  thing  so  often  >  sponding  realities,  is  a  mere  delusion ; 
done  by  the  trickery  of  abstract  words.  |  it  shows  that  the  noble   instrument  of 

His  astronomical  theory  had  a  good  ,  language  is  also  a  most  ignoble  source  of 
deal  in  common  with  his  immediate  pre- ;  traps  and  ])itfalls,  juggles  and  enigmas, 
decessors,  and  is  no  way  important  in  4.  The  demand  for  satisfaction  to  the 
the  history  of  science.  In  respect  to  strong  human  emotions,  or  sentiments, 
learning,  ability,  and  the  number  and  j  is  equally  apparent,  and  has  been  equally 
variety  of  his  researches  and  published  \  persistent.  Indeed,  the  great  language- 
writings,  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  \  formed  abstractions  would  not  have 
Aristotle,  and  some  of  his  views  were  in  been  so  delusive,  if  they  had  not  satis- 
advance  of  the  Stagirite.  fied  some  powerful  emotions.    The  dig- 
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nity  of  nature  waft  compatible  only  with 
circular  movement;  particulars  had  an 
unjust  hold  of  existence  :  and  so  on. 

5.  The  abuse  of  analopjies  mi«?ht  be 
largely  illustrated  from  these  early  sys- 
tems. 

C.  But  the  circumstance  that  com- 
pletes and  clenches  all  the  other  weak- 
nesses is  the  want  of  verification ;  no 
one  in  that  n^a  had  risen  to  the  con- 
ception  that  whatever  was  laid  down 
respecting  nature  should  be  confirmed  by 
an  appeal  to  nature  itself.  Hence,  al- 
though we  have  plenty  of  generality  in 
the  views  of  the  twelve,  we  have  very 
little  certainty  as  yet.* 

The  second  stage  of  speculation  com- 
mencinc:  with  the  Dialectic  of  the  double- 
tongucd  Zeno,  the  fourth  Eleatic,  is  to 
us  not  the  least  interesting  phase  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy.  But  we  had  lately  an 
oj)|>ortmiity  of  dwelling  on  this  |x>int, 
in  connection  with  Grote's  Plftto,  where 
it  is  brought  fu'th,  for  the  first  time, 
in  due  prominence.  (See  July,  18G5.) 
The  essence  of  the  Dialectic  method  is 
to  place,  side  by  side  with  every  doc- 
trine and  its  reasons,  all  opposing  doc- 
trines and  their  reasons,  allowing  these 
to  be  stated  in  full  by  the  persons  hold- 
ing them.  No  theory  is  to  be  held  as 
ex])<)unded,  far  less  proved,  unless  it 
Btan<ls  in  parallel  array  to  every  coun- 
ter theory,  with  all  that  can  be  said  for 
each.  For  a  short  time,  this  svstem 
was  actually  maintained  and  practiced  ; 
but  the  execution  of  Sokratesgave  it  its 
first  cho('k,  and  the  natural  intolerance 
of  mankind  rendered  its  continuance 
impossible.  Since  the  Reformation, 
stnifjLzles  have  been  made  to  regain  for 
the  discussions  of  questions  generally — 
philoso])hical,  ])olitical,  moral,  anrl  relig- 
ious— the  two-sided  procedure  of  the 
law  courts,  and  perhaps  never  more 
strenuouslv  than  now.  In  Ferrier's 
work,  entitled  fnstUntci^  of  Jfftt(p/it/s- 
fV/»,  the  plan  of  putting  proposition  and 
counter  proposition  side  by  side,  is  strik- 
ingly carried  out.  He  has  also  furnished 
tlie  motto  of  free  Dialectics — "  The  only 
light  of  every  truth  is  its  contrasting 
error."  For  a  believer's  own  satisfac- 
ti(m,  we  should   bring   before   him   in 

*(>n  thi*  cnrly  ]»hilosoph(?rfl,  sco  nioro  psj»o- 
cinlly  Sir  d,  i\  Lowi.Vs  Attfrofioniif  of  thr  An- 
cirtif'*,  (.Jriitf*«  i'/c//o,  and  Zellcr's  Phihiophic  der 
Grlcchcn^  vol.  i. 


Strength  the  case  of  the  nnbeliever. 
People  may  retnin  a  mechanical  faith,  a 
string  of  sound  words,  a  hereditary  for- 
mula like  a  surname  or  the  coat-of-arma 
of  the  family ;  but  if  they  are  to  have 
intelligent  opinions,  living  convictions, 
they  must  know  every  opposing  view, 
in  the  words,  and  with  the  reasons,  of 
its  upholders.  That  was  the  momentary 
phase  of  Philosophy,  or  reasoned  truth, 
four  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that,  it 
would  seem,  is  one  of  the  longings  of 
the  j)resent  hour. 


Bentley'B   Miscellany. 

A  RIDE  BY  MAR  SABA  TO  THE  DEAD 

SEA. 

Of  all  the  sights  in  and  around  the 
Holy  City,  that  undoubtedly  which 
causes  the  most  surprise,  and  is  most 
at  variance  with  preconceived  opinions, 
is  the  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Illus- 
trated Bihles,  panoramic  views,  or  pho- 
tographs, have  stamped  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  the  neighborhood  firmly  on  the 
imagination  in  general,  and  the  traveller 
feels  comparatively  en  pays  de  connaii' 
Sffure  in  aj)proaching  the  Jaffa  gate,  or 
riding  past  Absalom's  tomb.  But  the 
outlook  to  the  east  Irom  the  heights  of 
Scopus  or  Olivet  has  been  unprovided 
for  by  expec'tation  ;  the  ill-omened  wa- 
ters form  the  one  enlivening  feature  in 
the  drear,  stony  landscape;  their  spark- 
ling blue  relieves  the  dun  hillocks  that 
roll  one  U]>on  another  irom  the  foot  of 
Olivet  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the 
weird  outline  of  the  Moabite  mountains 
on  the  farther  shore. 

At  whatever  time  the  pilgrim  may 
visit  Jerusalem,  the  three  days'  tour  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  via  the  monastery  of  Mar 
Saba  and  home  by  Jericho,  or  reversing 
the  route,  is  a  matter  of  course.  And 
happy  those  who  make  it,  as  we  made 
it,  in  the  coolness  of  latter  October,  for 
at  the  time  when  the  holy  places  are 
most  resorted  to,  namely,  at  Easter,  the 
heat  in  the  deejjly  -  sunk  valley  of  the 
Jordan  is  terrific.  It  is  an  excursion  to 
be  made  with  feelings  that  amount  to 
awe,  for  it  comprises  associations  suffi- 
cient to  aflbrd  meditation  for  a  lifetime. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  in 
Jerusalem,  we  had  been  taken  by  the 
American  consul  to  tlio  top  of  Suopas, 
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and  the  sight  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
thicket  that  marked  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  made  us  long  to  get  down  there, 
and  examine  more  closely  the  many 
wonders  disclosed  to  us  in  that  glorious 
view.  The  view  from  Scopus  would 
be  accounted  magnificent  in  extent  any- 
where :  it  may  safely  be  called  the  most 
interesting  view  in  the  world,  command- 
ing, as  it  does,  on  one  side,  the  whole 
of  Jerusalem,  the  valleys  that  surround, 
and  the  hills  that  stand  round  about  it, 
from  Neby  Samwil  and  Gibeah  on  the 
northwest  to  the  range  of  Olivet  on  the 
east,  and  away  to  the  Frank  mountain 
on  the  south,  overlooking  Hebron ;  on 
the  other  side,  the  deep  trench  along 
which  the  Jordan  flows,  hidden  by 
clumps  of  trees  and  underwood,  opening 
out  into  the  bright  expanse  of  the  sea, 
which,  on  the  day  we  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  was  dancing  in  the  sunlight. 

Alas!  the  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea 
is  now  shorn  of  much  of  its  romance. 
There  is  no  longer  the  delight  of  putting 
yourself  under  the  protection  of  some 
victorious  sheikh,  ready  to  do  battle  a 
outrance  for  you  against  all  comers. 
The  visit  is  carried  on  upon  the  same 
methods  as  Mr.  Cook's  excursions. 
There  is  an  appointed  tariff,  and  upon 
payment  of  it  guides  are  meted  out  to 
you  as  they  might  be  at  Chamounix  or 
Zermatt. 

We  paid  a  napoleon  apiece.  It  is  cer- 
tainly cheaper  yet  than  the  ascent  of  a 
Swiss  mountain,  and  six  very  dirty-look- 
ing Arabs  were  appointed  to  us,  highly 
armed  and  pictorially  arrayed.  With 
our  two  muleteers,  our  dragoman,  our 
cook,  and  our  two  selves,  my  companion 
being  an  American  gentleman  from 
the  Far  West,  whose  delight  was  in  re- 
calling constantly  the  big  distance  he 
was  off  from  his  big  country,  we  sallied 
forth,  a  respectably  large  cavalcade, 
from  the  Jaffa  gate. 

We  rode  along  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
On  our  right,  far  above  and  standing 
backwarder  than  it  did  of  old,  when  the 
buildings  of  the  city  came  down  upon 
the  valley  more,  was  the  wall  of  Zion  ; 
behind  it,  the  Armenian  quarter.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  lies  the  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel,  the  vast  sepulchral  pits 
which  bear  the  name  of  Aceldama,and  the 
Refuge  for  aged  Jews  built  by  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore.    At  the  southeastern  corner 


of  the  city  the  valley  is  intersected  by 
another  near  the  fountain  of  En  liogel, 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  sweeps 
between  the  chain  of  Olivet  and  the 
ridge  of  Moriah,  and  to  the  west  opens 
out  on  to  the  plain  country,  over  which 
passes  the  path  to  Bethlehem.  We  fol- 
lowed up  the  same  valley  we  had  thread- 
ed since  leaving  the  gate,  which  soon 
turns  abruptly  to  the  lefl  among  the  hills 
which  shut  out  the  view  of  Jerusalem. 

The  descent  was  rapid,  and  till  we 
came  to  the  turning  the  view  back 
towards  the  angle  of  the  Zion  wall, 
standing  at  the  very  edge  of  a  consider- 
able precipice,  was  striking  in  the  ex- 
treme, causing  one  to  realize  the  accu- 
racy of  Scripture  expressions  as  to  the 
proud  situation  of  the  City  of  God.  It 
IS  from  this  point  alone,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  brought  home  to  one;  for  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  one  looks  down  upon 
the  Temple  area,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  fall  of  the  ground  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron  is  dwarfed  ;  and  the  Jaffa 
and  Damascus  roads  approach  the  city 
nearly  on  a  level.  The  farther  we  rode 
the  more  grandly  did  the  walls  cut  the 
sky  line,  till  the  turn  of  the  gorge  de- 
prived us  of  this  evidence  of  civilization, 
and  plunged  us  into  true  Juda3an  desola- 
tion. 

Following  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
the  path  lay  along  the  brook,  or  rather 
its  stony  course — for  now,  except  in  the 
rainy  season  of  spring,  the  stream  is 
dry — the  gorge  narrowed,  and  hardly 
a  vestige  of  vegetation  cheered  us, 
though  in  the  early  year  we  heard  these 
forbidding  precipices  were  a  blaze  of 
color  from  wild  flowers.  Now,  there  is 
no  color  but  what  is  given  by  the  yellow 
sandy  rock  and  occasional  tufts  of  Syrian 
thorn.  Our  Arabs,  when  we  had  got 
out  of  sight  of  the  town,  became  very 
demonstrative,  and  danced  about  to  and 
fro  on  the  narrow  path,  screeching  their 
own  peculiarly  ear -piercing  yell,  and 
brandishing  their  arms.  We  suspected 
this  display  of  couleur  locale ;  and  it 
certainly  had  a  non- natural,  theatrical 
air,  as  if  got  up  for  our  special  beiioof, 
and  tending  towards  backsheesh.  It  is 
certainly  an  immense  damper  to  the 
pleasure  of  Eastern  travelling,  the  ever- 
present  idea  that  every  little  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  those  around  you  has 
its  price,  and  sounds  in  damages  im- 
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monsely  disproportionate  to  the  benefit 
enjoyed. 

We  had  left  IFaiiser's  Hotel  after  an 
early  breakfast,  and  after  a  six  hours' 
ride,  principally  at  a  foot's  pace,  we 
reached  our  restincif  place  for  the  ni<rht, 
the  Greek  convent  of  Mar  Saba.  \Vc 
had  been  terribly  uncomfortable  on  our 
liard  saddles,  with  the  midday  sun  beat- 
incf  on  our  white  umbrellas ;  but  all  was 
swallowed  up  in  wonder  at  the  mai^nifi- 
cent  savagery  of  the  gorge  for  the  last 
half  hour.  The  valley  had  up  to  this 
point  been  simply  wild  and  featureless ; 
It  became  now  a  mountain  pass,  which, 
t«aken  as  a  whole,  no  Alpine  marvel 
could  surpass.  Its  weird  grandeur  and 
utter  barrenness  were  expressed  in  its 
name,  the  Valley  of  Fire.  Keddish 
yellow  cliffs  shut  in  the  bed  of  the  tor- 
rent, for  which  alone  there  was  room 
beneath.  They  were  honeycombed  with 
curious  holes,  and  about  a  third  of  the 
way  up,  on  the  right  side,  jammed  on 
to  a  ledge  of  the  cliff,  its  outer  wall 
one  with  the  wall  of  the  valley,  stood 
the  monastery.  We  rode  in  simple  file 
up  the  ])ath,  approached  it  at  the  back, 
delivered  in  our  credentials  from  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  ad- 
mitted. No  female  has  ever  entered 
within  the  walls,  and  many  a  r»ritish 
pilgrim  of  the  other  sex  has,  in  pitching 
her  tent  among  the  jackals  outside, 
railed  at  the  uncjallantrv^  of  the  Mar 
Saba  monks.  We  were  established  in 
a  large  guest  chamber,  furnished  all 
round  with  divans.  One  of  the  monks 
brought  us  glasses  of  raki  and  figs, 
which  is  the  staple  of  their  fare,  and 
most  courteously  assisted  the  cook  we 
luxurious  Westerns  had  brouirht  with 
us  in  preparing  our  meat  dinner,  with 
the  worthy  monks  it  being  a  perpetual 
jof/r  viahjre.  They  then  took  us  over 
the  buildings,  which  are  very  extensive, 
and  ibr  the  most  part  newly  built,  and 
from  every  part  of  which  there  is  a 
giddy  view  right  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  ravine.  There  arc  some  ghastly 
associations  attacluMl  to  this  stranjjc 
place.  Many  times  has  the  monastery 
been  laid  ojjcn  to  pillage  and  its  inmates 
to  massacre,  and  its  strong  natural  posi- 
tion caused  it  to  figure  often  in  the  wars 
of  Ii»raliim  Pasha.  The  shrine  of  the 
foun<ler,  Si.  Saba — the  institution  claims 
an  existence  of  fourteen  hundred  years 


— has  a  little  chapel  to  itself;  the  larger 
church  contains  pictures  of  the  scenes 
of  blood  the  convent  has  witnessed,  and 
is  gorgeously  decorated.  Russia  has 
spent  lavishly,  both  here  and  in  the 
Greek  Church  at  Bethelem,  ever  anx- 
ious to  keep  alive  her  prestige  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  show  the  zeal  of  her 
national  communion  with  regard  to  the 
holy  places. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  watch- 
ing the  eflfect  of  moonlight  on  the  savage 
scenery,  sitting  for  some  time  on  the 
outer  wall,  which  drops  four  hundred 
feet  perpendicularly  into  the  gorge.  The 
opposite  side  was  within  a  stone's  throw, 
and  the  solemn  silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  howling  of  the  jackals  and  other 
inmates  of  the  rocky  caves. 

Up  at  three  next  morning,  breakfast- 
ed, and  started  by  torchlight,  as  it  was 
still  pitch  dark,  and  the  road  down  the 
chasm  dangerous;  retracing  our  steps 
of  the  day  before  to  the  entrance  of  the 
convent  gorge,  we  struck  to  the  north- 
east among  the  hills,  and  rode  for  some 
time  in  silence,  impressed  by  the  associ- 
ations which  gave  so  much  food  for 
thought.  Sud<lenly,  just  as  it  was  get- 
in  cr  irrav,  we  saw  beneath  us  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  lead-colored  in  the 
gloom ;  we  rode  parallel  to  it  for  some 
way,  getting  occasional  glimpses  through 
the  hills,  and  watched  the  sun  rising  in 
green  and  orange  splendor  over  the 
mountain  wall  of  IMoab  opposite. 

At  length,  when  it  was  quite  light,  we 
climbed  the  last  hillock,  and  saw  before 
us  the  great  flat  valley,  the  lino  of  wood 
cutting  in  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
northern  bay  of  the  sea.  Just  at  this 
time  we  met  some  Arabs,  with  whom 
our  escort  tried  to  get  up  a  disturbance ; 
we  suppose  with  a  view  to  remuneration, 
for  the  ]^e<louins  were  very  few  in  nuni-> 
ber,  looked  very  harmless,  and  seemed 
very  glad  to  go  away.  Our  fellows 
assumed  such  a  bullying  tone  towards 
them,  as  made  us  suspect  their  steadiness 
in  any  real  emergency  ;  such,  however, 
owing  to  the  immense  interest  of  our 
excursion,  and  notwithstanding  the  har- 
rowing tales  we  had  heard  in  Jerusalem 
of  pillaged  Franks  struggling  bootless 
and  shirtless  across  the  burning  6h6r, 
and  negotiating  for  Arab  undergarments 
at  Jericho,  was  very  little  present  to 
our  minds ;  nor  were  we  destined  to  nn- 
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dergo  greater  hardships  than  what  the 
inevitable  draught  of  Dead  Sea  water, 

•  heat,  and  creeping  things  afforded. 

We  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that 
weird  uncanny  beach  made  up  of  the 
skeletons  of  animals,  the  bare  logs 
brought  down  by  Jordan  in  flood-time 
skinned  and  pickled  in  the  brine,  and 
round    pebbles,  a   white  salty   deposit 

•  marking  where  the  waves  had  licked  the 
land  and  receded;  and  dismounting  in 
the  blazing  heat  (it  was  now  nearly 
eleven  o'clock),  we  bathed  our  hands  in 
the  brilliant  blue  water,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  brought  some  of  it  to  our  mouths. 
Our  flesh  felt  immediately  like  leather 
where  the  water  had  touched  it,  and  the 
taste — as  of  quinine,  vitriol,  and  sea- 
water  combined — was  absolutely  inde- 
scribable and  quite  irremovable.  We 
brought  away  tin  flasks  full  of  the  deli- 
cious compound,  that  friends  at  home 
might  have  a  chance  of  the  same  pleas- 
ure. The  day  was  cloudless,  and  the 
rocks,  perfectly  sterile  and  variously  col- 
ored,  stood  up  out  of  the  lake,  the  dis- 
tance of  which  was  covered  by  haze, 
marking  the  perpetual  evaporation  by 
which  the  superfluities  are  carried  offl 

We  were  not  sorry  to  mount  and  ride 
oflT  to  the  east,  to  the  sacred  river — to 
associations  more  hallowed  and  less  ter- 
rible than  those  which  hang  over  the 
grave  of  the  five  cities  ;  it  was  a  j)leasant 
relief  to  come  to  trees  and  brushwood 
growing  in  park-like  luxuriance  on  cither 
bank  so  thickly  that  in  many  places  it 
was  hard  to  approach  the  river.  We 
struck  the  stream  at  the  spot  where  the 
Greek  pilgrims  bathe — the  spot  which 
is  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  baptism 
by  the  Precursor  and  of  the  Lord  him- 
self. It  is  a  pleasant  and  pretty  scene 
this  hallowed  spot.  The  river  spreads 
out  broader  and  shallower,  and  rushes 
over  a  gravel-bed,  the  forest  recedes  and 
leaves  a  grassy  plot  on  the  bank,  on 
which  a  most  comfortable  bivouac  can 
be  made,  and  here  we  settled  to  rest 
until  the  great  heat  had  passed  away, 
and  we  could  ride  without  fear  of  sun- 
stroke over  the  salty  flats  to  our  resting 
place  for  the  night. 

We  had  our  mid -day  meal  on  the 
bank,  and  bathed  in  and  drank  the  sweet 
muddy  water  of  Jordan  ;  we  filled  our 
tin  flasks  with  it  to  bring  back  home ; 
and  our   escort  cut  us  straight  sticks 


from  the  carob  trees  as  mementos  of 
our  visit;  so  we  passed  away  two  de- 
lightful dreamy  hours,  till  the  sun  began 
to  sink,  and  we  mounted  to  pursue  our 
course  to  Jericho.  Our  ride  was  singu- 
larly unpleasant ;  the  heat  still  scorching, 
seemed  to  strike  up  from  the  parched 
ground.  Swarms  of  insects  had  come 
out  for  their  afternoon  exercise,  and  fed 
freely  upon  both  ourselves  and  our 
horses,  and  the  clumps  of  vegetation 
around  Jericho  seemed  never  to  get 
nearer.  At  last  we  reached  the  wretched 
village  of  Er  R\ha^  which  is  the  sole 
remains  of  what,  in  the  time  of  the  In- 
carnation, was  a  flourishing:  city  hardly 
inferior  to  the  capital.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  its  former  greatness;  now 
it  consists  of  a  few  score  of  wretched 
hovels,  inhabited  by  still  wretcheder- 
looking  fellahin^  who  bear  an  odious 
reputation.  Some  slight  memory  of  this 
Garden  o^  the  Lord  remains  in  the 
groves  around  the  village.  Figs  and 
vines  still  flourish,  and  there  are  whole 
thickets  of  the  Nubk,  or  Syrian  thorn, 
with  its  cruel-looking  spikes,  the  mate- 
rial, according  to  local  tradition,  of  the 
crown  of  thorns.  The  district  is  well 
watered  by  the  stream  which  flows  from 
Ain-es-Sultiln,  the  well  of  Elisha,  sup- 
posed to  bo  peculiarly  fertilizing,  since 
the  day  on  which  the  j)rophet  cured  the 
waters,  and  towards  this  we  rode,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  night  there. 

We  had  a  delightful  place  for  our  en- 
campment. The  spring  bubbles  up  and 
forms  a  clear  pool  fringed  with  bushes  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  stones, 
which  of  old  supported  the  terraces  that 
bore  vegetation  up  to  its  now  dreary 
summit.  We  dined,  and  smoked,  and 
chatted,  and  our  escort  tried  to  stalk 
jackals,  and  then  we  went  to  bed,  to  be 
devoured  by  mosquitoes.  Better  fixr  had 
we  bivouacked  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
salty  plain  than  by  this  murmuring 
stream,  which  was  evidently  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  whole  insect  population. 
We  were  glad  to  be  up  early — long  be- 
fore daybreak — as  our  encampment  took 
some  time  to  get  into  marching  trim, 
and  we  set  out  by  starlight  on  our  way 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem. 

What  a  thoroughfare  this  must  have 
been  when  Ilerod  the  Idumiean  reigned 
— when  Priest,  and  Levite,  and  Samari- 
tan— thief,  and  publican,  and  sinner — 
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journeyed  backwanls  and  forwards  from 
city  lo  city,  and  He  witli  the  Traitor 
often  trod  it,  staying  witli  Lazarus  at 
Bethany,  with  Zacolieus  at  Jericho  ! 
Now  there  is  but  one  characteristic, 
perhaps,  that  remains — a  reputation  for 
deeds  of  violence. 

Our  road  soon  began  to  ascend,  on 
the  right,  by  the  stony  liills  of  Quaran- 
tania,  the  scene  of  tlic  Temptation,  from 
whence  the  view  in  those  days  must 
have  taken  in  the  great  town  of  Jericho 
and  its  suburbs  and  villas  lying  at  their 
feet,  and  the  rich  plain  country.  We 
struck  into  a  mountain  deiile  of  the  same 
chjiracter  as  the  Valley  of  Fire,  the 
Wady  Cherith,  and  as  our  thoughts  the 
night  before  had  been  with  Elislia,  now 
they  were  with  his  greater  fellow  of 
Mount  Carmel,  Ahab-se-Ahab,  Jezebel, 
au<l  the  priests  of  Baal.  It  is  almost 
painful  to  feci  how  rapidly  all  these  gi- 
gantic associations  crowd  on  the  mind 
licre,  and  how  easily  present  circum- 
stances, heat,  a  hxrd  saddle,  or  the  want 
of  breakfast,  displace  them,  for  it  is  only 
after  leaving  the  Holy  Land  one  fully 
realizes  the  privilege  of  a  journey  there. 

Our  ride  was  very  sultry,  the  sun 
beating  cruelly  on  the  bare  dills,  and  we 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  for  luncheon,  at  a  ruined  well 
which  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a 
rendezvous  for  thieves.  We  saw  none, 
however  ;  and  having  refreshed  our- 
selves and  our  beasts,  and  escaped  the 
very  hottest  ])art  of  tiie  day,  began  to 
ascend  the  liill.  Li  a  short  time  we 
reached  Hethany,  which  is  now  a  wretch- 
ed little  haniK  t  with  a  sipialid  fdlah 
population.  Tiie  road  thence  is  carried 
round  the  soutliern  shoulder  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  view  of  the  city 
b»n*sts  iiptMi  one.  At  lirst,  only  the  ex- 
treme angle  of  the  wall  of  the  ^loriah 
inelo-iure  and  the  dome  of  the  Mosque 
of  VL\  Aksa  are  visible  ;  then,  on  turning 
a  cnrner,  the  whole  city  i.)^  David  an<l 
the  gracefid  group  of  buildings  on  Blount 
^loriah.  It  lias  recently  been  surmised, 
with  much  ]ilausi1)ility,  that  it  was  along 
this  a p[)roaoh-  probably  always  the  more 
frtMjuentcd  route  to  the  capital  from  this 
side,  rather  than  the  steej)  \y\\}\  carried 
over  the  summit  of  the  hill,  past  the 


scene  of  the  Ascension — that  the  view  of 
the  splendid  assemblage  of  buildings 
prompted  our  Lord  to  that  affecting 
lamentation  over  the  irremediable  deso- 
lation 80  soon  to  fall  on  the  city  beneath. 
We  could  easily  picture  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  scene  as  it  must  then  have 
presented  itself:  the  gardens  and  villas 
without  the  walls,  where  now  there  is 
only  stony  desolation ;  the  massive  walls 
themselves,  and  Herod's  three  great 
fortresses,  one  of  which,  the  tower  of 
Ilippicus,  remains  to  charm  the  archi- 
tect of  this  age  even  by  its  wonderful 
masonry ;  the  glistening  marble  of  the 
restored  Temple,  and  its  roof  of  golden 
pinnacles ;  and,  above  it,  the  citadel  of 
Antonia,  telling  of  national  privileges 
lost  for  ever,  and  of  Roman  dominion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the 
general  effect  of  the  buildings  which  noir 
cover  the  Temple  area,  the  platform  on 
which  Islam  has  stamped  itself  over  Ju- 
daism ;  the  light  arcades  and  fountains, 
the  broad  steps  and  the  mosques  them- 
selves, especially  that  of  Omar,  with  its 
marble  and  jasper  adornment  like  a  large 
jewel  casket,  with  a  cypress  here  and 
there  completing  the  Mohammedan  chai^ 
actor  of  the  sanctuary.    The  whole  looks 
brilliant  at  a  distance,  although,  like  all 
Oriental    splendor,    somewhat    shabby 
^  when  examined  in  detail. 
1      We  rode  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  with  its  mosaic  of  tombs. 
^lany  a  Jewish  emigrant,  from  Poland 
especially,  lies  here  in  expectation  of  a 
grand    rehabilitation  of   their   uation's 
glory  on  this  very  spot,  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  also  assign  as  the 
place  of  the  last  judgment,  and  point  oat 
a  broken  pillar  jutting  from  the  wall  of 
the  llaram  over  the  gorge  as  the  scathe 
will  occupy  on  that  occasion.     We  rode 
]>ast  Absalom's  (so-called)  tomb,  and  the 
other  handsome   sepulchres   of  Roman 
time,  beneath  the  wall  of  Gethseniane 
and  up  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  thenoe 
along  the  Way  of  Sorrow  to  our  hotel 
And  so  back  again  to  ordinary  traveller's 
,  life  in  this  nineteenth  century,   guide- 
\  books,  cicerones,  tables-d'hote,  and  dis- 
comfort, but  with  much  laid  up  in  oar 
minds  for  future  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation in  those  moments  when  we  forget 
j  the  world. 
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Bentlej*f  Mlieellanj. 
THE    ONE-LEGGED    LIEUTENANT. 

The  manly  form  of  that  fine  old  sailor 
comes,  when  I  mention  his  name,  as 
clearly  before  my  mind^s  eye  as  if  I  had 
seen  him  but  yesterday ;  and  yet  many  a 
year  has  passed  by,  and  his  place  has 
been  successively  filled  with  other  noble 
veterans  who  have  braved  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,  since  he  went  aloft  to 
enjoy  the  rest  of  the  brave  and  true — 
Christians  not  only  in  name  but  in  deed 
— lions  in  battle ;  but  gentle,  loving,  and 
faithful  when  war  was  over  and  peace 
had  returned. 

There  he  sits  —  mark  his  fine,  broad, 
massive  countenance  ;  his  clear  blue  eyes 
— honesty  and  truth  in  every  glance,  his 
cheery  and  benignant  smile — the  light 
hair,  which  once  clustered  thickly,  still 
curling  from  under  his  cap — that  broad 
palm  stretched  out  to  offer  a  friendly 
greeting,  once  wont  to  grasp  a  cutlass 
in  the  deadly  fight,  or  hold  the  hard  and 
slippery  rope  as  in  a  vice.  The  Lieuten- 
ant's undress  uniform,  so  suited  to  set 
off  that  expansive  chest,  those  strong 
arms  and  fine  figure,  and  then  projecting 
from  beneath  the  loose  trouser  that  tim- 
ber-toe which  had  served  him  from 
youth  to  old  age,  and  which  he  refused 
to  exchange  for  one  of  more  elegant 
form— consistent  in  all  things,  and  hating 
even  the  thought  of  being  supported  by 
a  sham.  Those  who  knew  him  as  I  did 
(and  there  are  many  alive  both  in  the 
Hospital  and  out  of  it  who  did  so),  will 
acknowledge  that  I  have  not  over-colored 
his  portrait,  but  that,  looked  up  to  by 
the  pensioners  as  an  elder  brother  and  a 
real  friend,  regarded  by  his  equals  with 
the  sincerest  affection,  and  trusted  and 
honored  by  his  superiors  in  rank,  Lieu- 
tenant R was  a  perfect  specimen  of 

the   tme- hearted  British   seaman  and 
oflicer  of  the  old  school. 

While  he  lived  I  made  many  pleasant 
visits  to  the  Hospital  to  pay  him  my 
respects,  and  he  used  to  search  out  from 
among  the  pensioners  seamen  who  had 
sailed  with  officers  I  knew,  or  whose  ac- 
tions I  wished  to  recount,  and  knowing 
my  object,  he  would  encourage  them  to 
narrate  their  own  adventures,  though  it 
mast  be  confessed  that,  like  many  old 
officers,  he  was  over-modest  about  speak- 
ing of  his  own  gallant  deeds,  and  it  was 


not  often  that  I  found  him  in  the  humor 
to  recount  them.  I  am,  therefore,  it  is 
right  to  state,  partly  indebted  to  a  manu- 
script which  he  sent  me  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  partly  to  other  sources,  for 
some  of  the  details  of  the  following  nar- 
rative. 

Let  us  suppose  him  seated  on  one  of 
those  easy  benches  on  the  lower  terrace 
of  the  Hospital,  with  the  wings  of  that 
noble  pile  rising  on  either  side,  the  school 
buildings  and  the  model  ship  behind  us, 
over-topped  by  the  observatory  and  the 
green  trees  of  the  park  ;  and  in  front,  the 
river  with  its  moving  panorama  of  ves- 
sels of  all  rigs  and  sizes,  from  the  tall 
Indiaman  and  American  trader  to  the 
dark-colored  collier  and  humble  canal- 
barge.  He  pushes  his  cap,  as  is  his 
wont,  from  off  his  brow,  stretches  out 
his  wooden  leg,  makes  a  cabalistic  sign 
or  two  on  the  ground  with  his  stick, 
and  leaning  lack,  thus  begins  : 

"  I  went  to  sea  in  the  Victory  before 
I  was  ten  years  old,  and  even  then  I  soon 
learned  to  love  the  old  ship,  though  I  lit- 
tle thought  the  name  she  was  to  win  for 
herself  in  naval  history.  There  she  is  as 
I  knew  her,  when  I  stepped  on  board  for 
the  first  time  in  1795,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Knight."  And 
he  unrolled  a  print  of  the  Victory,  some- 
what yellow  and  worn  from  handling, 
though  carefully  preserved  in  a  case.  I 
observed  from  the  date  under  it  that  the 
print  was  engraved  in  1793,  when  the 
Victory  bore  Lord  Hood's  flag  at  Tou- 
lon. *'  Observe,"  he  continued,  "  she 
had  no  entering  port  at  that  time,  nor  at 
Trafalgar  —  the  main  channels  were  be- 
low the  main-deck  ports,  and  the  mizen 
channels  below  the  quarter-deck.  The 
stern  galleries  were  removed,  and  the 
stern  made  flat  like  the  Dreadnought  in 
1804.  The  Dreadnought  was  the  first 
three-decker  ship  built  without  stern- 
walks,  and  she  was  launched  in  1801, 
and  the  model  of  her  stern  was  so  much 
admired  that  the  Victory  was  altered  to 
the  same. 

"There  have  been  no  less  than  four 
ships  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  same 
name : 

"  The  first  Victory  was  built  at  Dept- 
ford,  in  the  year  1620,  and  mounted  82 
guns.     She  was  broken  up  in  1690. 

"  The  second  was  built  at  Portsmouth 
in  1675,  and  mounted  100  gtius.    She 
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was  taken  to  pieces  at  Chatham,  and  re- 
built in  1695,  and  then  named  the  Koyal 
George,  but  her  name  was  afterwards 
ch:iii<^L*d  back  to  the  Victory.  By  beinuf 
taken  to  ])ieces,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  detective  timbers  and  planking 
only  were  removed,  and  that  the  same 
framework  was  replaced,  so  that  she 
was  substantially  the  same  ship.  She 
was  finally  taken  to  pieces  in  1721. 

"  The  third  was  built  at  Portsmouth 
in  1 730,  and  carried  100  guns.  Her  fate 
was  a  disastrous  one.  Sir  John  Balchern 
had  his  flag  flying  on  board  her  in  1744, 
wh(?n  returning  with  a  squadron  from 
Gibraltar.  She  had  a  full  complement 
of  a  thousand  men,  besides  fifty  volun- 
teers, sons  of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry 
in  the  kingdom,  had  joined  her  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war  with  France,  that 
they  might  see  service  under  so  good 
a  commander.  On  the  3d  of  October 
the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm,  in  which  severalof  the  ships  were 
much  shattered.  On  the  4th,  the  Vic- 
tory 8ej)arated  from  the  fleet,  and  was 
never  more  heard  of.  It  is  supposed 
that  she  struck  on  the  Caskets,  as,  from 
the  testimouy  of  the  men  who  attend  the 
lights,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Island 
of  Alderney,  many  guns  were  heard  on 
the  4th  and  5th  of  October,  but  the 
weather  was  too  tem])estuous  to  hazard 
boats  out  to  their  assistance. 

"The  fourth  Victory  is  the  ship  now 
in  existence.  She  was  built  in  a  dock  at 
(■hathani,  and  floated  out  in  the  vear 
1705.*  Slie  was  always  a  favorite  ship, 
and  generally  selected  for  a  Commander- 
in-Cliiefs  flag.  She  has  seen  more  ser- 
vice than  any  other  ship  in  the  navy, 
and  her  qualitications  far  surpassed  any 
other  ship,  even  at  the  present  day. f 
She  was  fasl,  both  by  and  large,  weath- 
erly,  steered  like  a  fisli,  very  sensitive — 
a  spoke  of  the  helm  was  enough.  As  a 
bov  of  fourteen  vears  of  age,  I  have 
steered  her  under  topsails,  top -gallant 
sails,  eourses,  jib,  and  spanker. 

"  Her  armament  at  Trafalgar  was  as 
follows : 

Lonvr  dock  T, -J. pounders 2S 

Middle  «leck  *24  poun<U*rs 2S 

Main   deek    I'J-pouiKlers :  .  .28 


*  Tlic  V'u-ttirv's  00  rill 'liar  V  was   crlcbralod  at 
P«irt-[ii>>ui]i  in  I  III'  ^iniiiiicr  of  lsri5. 
\  Till.'*  Wits  wriLtcu  ill  1852. 


Quarter  dock  12  pounders 10 

Forecastle      12  pounders 2 

Carronades    OS-puundcrs 2 

Making  a  total  of 98 

While  wo  had  two  12-pounder8  in  the 
hold.  We  had  six  kegs  made  to  fit  the 
0 8-pound er  carronades,  each  keg  con- 
taining 17*2  three-ounce  iron  balls.  One 
with  a  round  shot  in  addition  prevented 
the  Frenchmen  in  the  Redoubtable  from 
boarding,  and  that  discliarge  killed  and 
wounded  four  hundred  men.  However, 
I  have  something  to  tell  you  about  before 
I  come  to  that  time.  I  remained  in  the 
Victory  for  four  years,  during  which 
period  I  saw  no  inconsiderable  araonnt 
of  service.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
I  was  in  action,  and  had  received  my  first 
wound.  The  Victory  bore  the  flag  of 
Rear- Admiral  Robert  Mann,  under 
Admiral  Ilotham. 

"  We  were  early  in  July  of  that  year 
(179,5)  refitting  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay, 
when  a  squadron,  which  had  been  di9* 
])atched  under  Captain  Nelson  to  call  oft 
(xenoa,  was  seen  in  the  oiling  pursued 
by  the  French  fleet,  which  it  was  snp- 
j)osed  were  at  Toulon.  Although  we 
were  actually  in  the  midst  of  watering 
and  relitting,  by  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions of  every  officer  and  man,  the  whole 
tieet  was  enal)le<l  to  weigh  that  night 
with  the  land  wind.  This  was  on  the 
7th.  We  made  sail  in  chase,  but  conid 
see  nothing  of  them,  until  on  the  morning 
of  the  l-'Hli,  the  liieres  Islands  being  in 
.sight,  a  ileet  was  discovered  to  leeward 
on  the  starboard  tack,  consisting  of 
seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
I  frigates,  while  we  had  twenty-one  sail 
!  of  thi;  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  sloops,  the 
wind  blowing  strong  from  the  N.N.W^ 
attended  with  a  heavy  swell.  Admiral 
Ilotham  tbrme<l  the  fleet  so  as  to  keep 
the  wind  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hopes  of 
cutting  them  olf  from  the  land,  only  fi?e 
leagues  distant.  It  being  evident,  how- 
ever, that  their  object  was  to  avoid  a 
battle,  the  signal  was  made  for  a  general 
ehase,  and  to  engage  the  enemy  as  the 
shi]>s  should  arrive  up  with  them  in 
suceession.  The  Victory  was  one  of  the 
leading  shi])s,  and  I  can  even  now  re- 
meuiber  our  vexation  and  annoyance  as 
we  found  the  wind  gradually  dying 
away.  Now  it  breezed  up  again,  and 
by  crowding  all  sail  we  gained  on  the 
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enemy.  Oar  hearts  beat  quick  as  the 
chance  of  getting  into  action  returned. 
There  was  the  Agamemnon,  you  may  be 
Bure,  not  far  off,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
best  sailers ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
fleet  lay  becalmed  in  the  offing.  Even 
then,  Nelson  was  thinking,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  Victory  would  be  the  ship  to 
suit  him. 

"  At  length,  the  breeze  holding  steady 
we  got  the  aftermost  ships  of  the  enemy 
within  range  of  our  guns,  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  opening  in  good  earnest. 
It  was  warm  work  while  it  lasted.  The 
French  returned  our  fire  with  plenty  of 
spirit,  but  they  couldn^t  stand  then,  and 
never  could  stand,  the  way  in  which  our 
crews  handled  their  guns.  The  French- 
men's shots  were,  however,  telling  upon 
us.  We  had  already  some  killed  and 
several  wounded,  but  that  only  made  us 
stick  to  them  with  more  resolution,  for 
our  great  fear  was  that  they  might  get 
away. 

"Their  ships  were  getting  pretty 
severely  handled^  One  especially,  L'Al- 
cide,  of  seventy-four  guns,  was  brought 
to  such  a  condition  that  we  had  great 
hopes  of  capturing  her.  We  poured 
our  broadsides  into  her  even  more  rapidly 
than  before.  At  that  moment,  a  round 
shot  came  through  our  bulwarks,  and  I 
fell  bleeding  to  the  deck ;  but  I  was  up 
again  in  a  minute.  A  couple  of  splinters 
had  made  two  ugly  wounds  in  my  arm, 
but  I  got  a  messmate  to  bind  it  up,  for  I 
was  afraid  the  doctor  would  be  sending 
me  below,  and  I  would  not  have  left  the 
deck  just  then  on  any  account.  No, 
indeed ;  for  a  shout  reached  my  ears — it 
was  echoed  from  ship  to  ship — down 
bad  come  the  flag  of  L'Alcide.  She  was 
the  first  ship  I  ever  saw  captured.  What 
cared  I  then  for  my  wound  ?  Nothing, 
even  if  it  had  been  ten  times  as  severe. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a  slant  of  wind 
favorable  for  the  French,  which  enabled 
them  to  stand  into  Fre^us  Bay,  where 
Admiral  Hotham  considered  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  follow,  as  some 
of  our  leading  ships,  which  had  alone 
been  engaged  with  a  far  greater  number 
of  the  enemy,  had  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage.  We  were  to  have 
another  disappointment.  As  our  boats 
were  shoving  off  to  take  possession  of 
the  captured  seventy-four,  we  observed 
flames,  proceeding,  it  appeared,  from  the 


foretop.  Almost  directly,  even  before 
the  boats  could  reach  the  ship,  fire  was 
seen  to  descend  down  the  masts,  and  to 
envelope  the  whole  fore  rigging.  The 
boats  of  all  the  ships  near  were  imme- 
diately sent  away,  and  there  was  a  race 
among  them  which  should  be  first  to 
render  assistance  to  their  perishing  fel- 
low creatures.  It  was  an  enterprise  of 
the  greatest  danger,  though  ;  for  not  only 
were  the  shotted  guns  rapidly  goin^  off, 
but  it  was  too  probable  that  the  ship 
herself  would  blow  up,  and  involve  all 
around  her  in  destruction. 

"Still  undaunted,  our  brave  fellows 
pulled  on  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Once 
alongside,  they  received  as  many  as  they 
could  hold,  and  returned  to  the  fleet, 
which,  for  their  own  safety,  could  not 
venture  near.  Once  more  the  boats  pu.t 
oft' to  pick  up  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen, 
who,  fearing  every  instant  the  inevita- 
ble catastrophe,  were  leaping  from  the 
burning  wreck — some  to  swim,  others^ 
to  float  on  gratings  or  spars,  and  many 
to  drown  helplessly  alongside.  The 
awful  moment  was  not  long  in  coming. 
Up  went  the  ship  with  a  terrific  roar  in 
a  body  of  flame,  her  burning  spars,  and 
planks,  and  shattered  fragments  scat- 
tered far  and  wide — nearly  fonr  hundred 
human  beings  perishing  at  that  instant 
with  her,  about  three  hundred  having 
been  saved  by  our  boats,  and  by  those 
of  the  French  which  were  near  enough 
to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  which,  of 
course,  were  allowed  to  return  unmolest- 
ed to  their  ships.  Such  is  war  I  I  saw 
many  similar  scenes  during  my  career  ; 
but  this,  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  me  than  any 
others. 

"Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 
Calder  succeeded  Captain  Knight,  and 
Sir  John  Jervis  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Victory,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
a  fleet  destined  to  gain  one  of  Old 
England^s  most  important  victories. 
There  was  the  Culloden,  74,  commanded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge;  the  Orion, 
74,  by  Sir  James  Saumarez ;  the  Bar- 
fleur,  by  Captain  Dacres ;  the  Captain, 
by  Nelson ;  the  Excellent,  by  Colling- 
wood.  It  makes  one's  heart  warm  to 
think  of  those  men,  who,  aided  by  others 
equally  brave  but  less  known  to  fame, 
did  so  much  not  only  to  support  the 
honor  and  glory  of  England,  but  in  the 
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end  to  secure  to  her  the  blessings  of  a 
long  and  prosperous  pence. 

"  We  had  at  one  time  but  ten  sail  of 
the  line  and  a  few  frigates  cruising  with 
us  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  though  it 
was  known  that  a  vastly  superior 
Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  were  afterwards  joined  by  Admiral 
Parker  with  five  sail  of  the  line,  and 
then  by  Commodore  Nelson,  in  La 
Minerve,  frigate,  who  reported  that  he 
had  been  chased  by  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
the  Straits.  lie  (tliat  is,  Xelson)  on  this 
ehit'ted-  his  flag  to  the  Captain  ;  and  on 
the  night  ofthe  1.3th  of  February,!  797, we 
got  80  near  the  Spaniards  that  we  could 
distinctly  hear  tlieir  signal  guns.  Capt. 
Foote,  of  the  Niger,  who  had  for  several 
days  been  keeping  close  to  them,  brought 
us  information  which  left  us  no  doubt 
that  I  he  next  morning  we  should  be  at 
them  in  earnest.  We  were  not  disap- 
pointe<l.  On  a  dark  and  hazy  morning 
(tlie  14th),  at  eight  o'clock,  we  threw 
out  the  signal  to  form  in  two  lines  in 
close  or<ler,  and  directly  afterwards  to 
prepare  for  battle.  The  Culloden  le.id- 
ing,  at  half- past  eleven  the  squadron 
opened  fire  as  we  passed  in  close  order 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  completely 
separating  their  ships  ;  and  then  each  of 
our  ships  tackled  one  or  more  of  theirs 
as  they  best  could  get  hold  of  them. 
Saying,  this,  I  give  you  as  perfect  a  no- 
tion of  the  battle  as  I,  or  I  believe  any 
one  else  who  was  in  it,  possesses.  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  oft  repeated  tale 
of  how  the  brave  Nelson  took  by  board- 
ing the  San  Nicholas,  and  then,  without 
sl(»pping,  passed  on  into  the  big  San 
Josef;  how  Collingwood,  compelling 
the  San  Isidoro  to  strike,  passed  on  to 
the  as:«istance  of  the  Captain  ;  and  how 
we  in  the  Victory,  wliile  placed  on  the 
lee  (piarter  of  the  Salvador  del  Mundo, 
gave  her  so  hard  a  hammering  that  she 
too  hauled  down  her  flag.  It  was  njy 
first  general  engagement,  and  a  pretty 
warm  one.  We  captured  f«)ur  sail  of 
the  line,  the  Salvador  dul  Mundo  and 
the  San  Josef,  each  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  guns  ;  the  San  Nicholas  of 
eighty,  and  the  San  Isidoro  of  seventy- 
four.  We  then  formed  a  strong  line  to 
protect  our  prizes,  which  the  enemy, 
with  several  fresh  ships,  wished  to 
retake,  but  they  dared  not  make  the 
attempt.    Wc  lost  in  killed  and  wound- 


ed three  hundred  men,  and  the  Span- 
iards, in  the  four  ships  we  took  from 
them,  seven  hundred,  and  of  course  in 
those  which  escaped  many  more.  We 
narrowly  escaped  losing  our  prizes,  and 
perhaps  some  of  our  own  ships,  by  a 
heavy  gale,  the  tail  of  which  we  felt  in 
the  evening.  We  had  happily  brought 
up  in  Lagos  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Porta- 
gal,  where  we  were  able  to  secure  them. 
As  it  was,  most  of  the  ships  had  their 
sheet  anchors  down,  and  some  of  them 
their  spare  ones,  t^e  sea  breaking  furi- 
ously on  the  rock-fringed  shore  of  the 
bay,  where  the  fishermen  had  lighted 
fires,  expectinjr  the  wreck  of  the  whole 
fleet.  The  Victory  lierself  dragged 
her  anchors,  and  it  was  not  till  we  had 
dropped  our  spare  anchors  that  we 
brought  up  with  four  a  head,  and  rode 
out  tlie  remainder  of  the  gale.  That 
night  was  not  one  which  a  youngster 
was  likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry. 

"  For  this  irn])ortant  action,  fought 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis 
was  made  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  oar 
captain.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  a  baronet. 
Other  captains  received  similar  honors. 
From  what  Nelson  did  on  that  occasioD, 
it  would  have  required  no  prophet  to 
foretell  the  greatness  he  must  achieve, 
should  life  be  spared  him.  As  to  oppor- 
tunity, he  was  sure  to  make  that  for 
himself.  lie  was  knighted  for  this  ac- 
tion, aixl  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London.  On  Captain  Calder 
going  home.  Captain  George  Grey 
(afterwards  Commissioner  Grey)  took 
command,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  Sotheby  and  Captain  Cuming. 
In  spite  of  all  changes  I  stuck  to  the  old 
ship,  though  I  must  say  that  I  thought 
her  day  of  glory  was  over  when  she  was 
turned  into  a  depot  for  prisoners  of  war 
at  Chatham.  There  were  those,  how- 
ever, who  knew  her  good  qualities.  As 
I  said,  Nelsr)n  had  had  his  eye  on  hefy 
and  so  had  Captain  Grey;  and  after  she 
was  paid  off  in  1790,  she  received  a  thor- 
ough repair,  and  was  re-commissioned  in 
1803,  when  I  again  was  fortunate  enough 
to  join  her  ;  the  more  fortunate  because 
Lord  Nelson  had  selected  her  as  his  flag- 
ship. 

'^  We  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Brest, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Malta  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  fleet.  I  could  tell  yoa 
something  about  the  way  that  fleet  had 
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been  fitted  out — a  fleet  on  which  the 
destinies  of  England  might  have  been 
said  to  hang.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
dockyard  authorities — so  scanty  and  bad 
the  stores,  so  rotten  the  rigging,  so  ill- 
found  were  most  of  them  in  all  respects. 
Lord  Nelson  had  taken  good  care  that 
the  Victory  should  be  in  fighting  condi 
tion  and  fit  for  sea,  but  even  he  had  not 
power  to  look  afler  xOthers — only  the 
power  of  complaining.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  more  ships  have  been 
lost  from  being  ill  found  than  from  bad 
seamanship  ;  and  that  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  lost  from  the  peculation,  ig- 
norance, carelessness,  and  roguery  of 
all  sorts,  of  which  the  dockyard  officials 
have  been  guilty. 

"The  memorable  year  of  1805  arrived 
and  we  commenced  that  chase  of  the 
French  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  and 
back  which  was  to  terminate  in  the 
glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Our  run 
out  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Barbadoes 
was  thirty  -  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  miles,  and  back  from  Barbuda 
thirty-four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles, 
our  average  run  per  day  being  about 
thirty-four  leagues.  The  object  of  the 
French  Emperor,  in  thus  sending  Ad- 
miral Villeneuve  to  the  west,  was  to 
draw  the  English  fleet  away  from  the 
British  Channel,  and  allow  him  to  send 
an  expedition  across  to  Ireland.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  Napoleon  was  dis- 
appointed by  our  speedy  return,  and  at 
length  when  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  had  joined,  trusting  to  their  supe- 
'  riority  in  numbers,  he  ordered  them  to 
attack  the  English  fleet,  in  the  belief 
that  they  could  overwhelm  us.  Thanks 
to  this  belief,  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet 
no  longer,  as  before,  declined  giving  us 
battle,  when  at  length,  after  hunting 
about  for  them  in  every  direction,  we 
fell  in  with  them  not  far  off  Cadiz. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  It  is 
-well  known  that  the  glorious  old  Vic- 
tory led  the  weather  column,  in  spite  of 
the  wish  of  many  of  his  officers  that 
Lord  Nelson  would  allow  the  Tomeraire 
to  take  the  post  of  honor  and  of  danger. 
I  had  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
to  act  as  one  of  his  Lordship's  aides-de- 
camp. Neither,  as  I  said,  will  I  stop  to 
tell  yon  how  he  looked,  and  what  he 
said.     Just  twenty  minutes  before  noon, 


up  went  the  signal,  *  England  expects 

THAT   EVERY    MAN  WILL    DO    HIS    DUTY,' 

and  just  ten  minutes  past  noon,  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Collingwood,  commenced  the 
action  by  pouring  her  fire  into  the  Santa 
Anna,  killing  and  wounding  four  hun- 
dred of  her  crew,  and  directly  after  rak- 
ing the  Fougeux.  It  was  then  that  Nel- 
son exclaimed,  *  See  how  that  noble  fel- 
low, Collingwood,  carries  his  ship  into 
action  ! '  While  Lord  Collingwood  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  his  captain, 
'  Rotheram,  what  would  Nelson  give  to 
be  here ! ' 

"  Hardly  half  an  hour  passed  by  be- 
fore we  were  regularly  in  action,  though 
the  Spaniards  and  French  had,  for  some 
time,  been  firing  long  shots  at  us.  How- 
ever, when  at  last  they  did  open  fire, 
they  did  it  in  earnest;  but  we  repaid 
them  with  interest  when  we  got  along- 
side the  Bucentaure,  acd  never  have 
ships  in  any  action  been  exposed  to  a 
more  terrific  fire  than  we  were  on  that 
occasion.  On  every  side  numbers  of 
my  shipmates  were  falling,  killed  and 
wounded ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  did 
not  fancy  that  I  was  to  be  hit.  Sudden- 
ly I  felt  myself  knocked  over,  and  a  sen- 
sation as  if  my  head  had  been  carried 
oflT.  A  large  splinter  had  struck  me, 
and  knocked  several  of  my  teeth  down 
my  throat.  I  was,  however,  soon  again 
on  my  legs,  and  close  by  Lord  Nelson, 
ready  to  receive  any  commands  he  might 
have  to  give.  Not  many  minutes  had 
passed  when  again  I  was  struck  down, 
and  this  time  I  knew  that  matters  were 
much  worse  with  me,  for,  without  the 
doctors  telling  me,  I  saw  that  a  round 
shot  had  taken  oflf  my  leg.  But  what 
cared  I  even  then,  for  the  day  was 
going  with  us,  and  I  was  sure  we  should 
come  off  victorious  ?  I  was  comforted, 
too,  by  the  concern  Lord  Nelson  showed 
for  me,  and  I  heard  him  say,  as  he 
turned  to  Captain  Hardy,  *  Hardy,  take 
care  that  that  lad  is  looked  after  if  ho 
recovers,  as  1  hope  he  will.'  Little  did  I 
think  that  my  noble  chief  would  himself 
in  a  few  minutes  more  be  in  a  worse 
plight  than  I  was.* 


*0n  being  carried  below,  Licatenant  R- 


callcd  for  a  knife,  and  was  found  by  the  sur- 
geon cutting  away  at  his  splintered  leg,  as  he 
said,  to  save  trouble. 
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"Trafalp^ar  was  won;  and  though  I 
helieve  Nelson  died  at  the  happiest 
moment  tor  Iiis  fame,  wc,  who  knew  him 
best,  grieved  as  children  for  a  fatlier. 
AV^hether  or  not  liis  hist  retjuests  were 
atten<led  to,  my  position  as  an  old  one- 
legged  lieutenant  is  some  sort  of  an 
answer.  On  arriving  in  Enghmd,  I  was 
sent  to  the  hos})ital  at  Portsmouth,  and 
then,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  received 
notiee  of  my  promotion  to  that  rank 
which  I  have  now  lield  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  I  sliouM  say  that  I  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gratuity,  on  account  of  my 
wounds,  from  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and 
ten  years  afterwards  received  a  pension 
of.£*l>l  58.  per  annum;  so  tliat,  when  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason 
to  comphiin.  Say  I  have  received  X'4000 
in  ui)war<ls  of  forty  years  for  living  on 
shore  and  doing  nothing  for  it  during 
that  time,  besides  my  half  pay  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  berths  I  have  occu- 
pied ;  but  what  I  have  felt,  and  what 
numbers  have  felt,  was  forced  idleness 
for  so  many  years;  and  tlien,  worse 
than  all,  no  ])romotion !  I  was  first 
lieutenant  of  a  seventy-four,  bearing  an 
admiral's  Hag,  and  every  other  officer 
holding  that  position  was  promoted,  and 
here  am  I  a  lieutenant,  because  I  had  no 
interest,  and  had  a  wooden  leg !  My  pro- 
motion, thinking  that  it  was  the  first 
Btep  up  the  ratlines,  did  much  to  cure  me, 
and  now,  with  a  wooden  leg,  I  was 
again  ready  for  duty.  1  was  a])pointed 
to  the  l*rineess  of  Orange,  74,  and 
in  a  few  months  discharged  into  the 
Otter  sloop,  on  board  of  which  I  served 
for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  being  next 
apj)ointed  to  the  Cossack,  24,  Cap- 
tain Digby.  While  I  was  serving  in 
her,  she  was  ordered  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen,  under  Lord 
Gambier,  when  we  were  again  compelled 
to  destroy  or  capture  the  fleet  of  the 
unfortunate  Danes,  of  which,  otherwise. 
Napoleon  would  have  ma<le  use  for  the 
])urpose  of  attacking  England.  I  had 
not  been  in  her  long  before  I  became 
her  first  lieutenant,  and  from  that  time 
for  upwards  of  ten  years,  acted  always 
as  lirst  lieutenant  of  the  various  ships 
01  board  which  I  served. 

"AViiile  in  the  Cossack,  I  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  boat  service,  both  in 
the  Little  l>elt,  intercepting  vessels 
wliich  might  be   passing   with  troops, 


and  aflcr wards  on  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  France.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  I  met  with  the  adventure 
of  which  I  promised  to  give  you  an 
account.  Wo  had  been  for  some  time 
off  Brest,  and  that  neighborhood,  and 
used  constantly  to  pull  in  at  night  to  in- 
tercept vessels  which,  when  the  tide  and 
wind  favored  them,  crept  along  shore 
from  port  to  port.  One  evenmg,  the 
breeze  being  olf  shore,  and  the  night 
promising  to  bo  dark,  as  there  was  little 
doubt  that  prizes  might  be  made,  Cap- 
tain Digby  directed  me  to  take  command 
of  three  boats,  and  to  pull  in,  while  the 
Cossack,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  stood 
off  the  land.  Any  vessels  we  might 
capture  we  were  to  send  out,  provided 
we  had  force  sufficient  remaining  to  ren- 
der it  possible  to  take  any  farther  prizes. 
I  had  with  me  in  the  pinnace  a  midship- 
man, Sambcr,  and  several  additional 
hantls,  and  the  two  other  boats  com- 
manded by  master^s  mates  had,  besides 
their  proper  crews,  as  many  men  as  they 
could  conveniently  carry.  Though  the 
night  became  very  dark — darker  almost 
than  was  convenient — the  weather  was 
fine,  and  there  was  every  chance,  if  we 
could  but  sec  them,  of  making  some 
captures.  We  had  left  the  ship  some 
time  before  night  came  on ;  but  there 
was  no  likelihood,  I  considered,  that  we 
could  have  been  seen  from  the  shore, 
and  it  was  dark  enough  when  we 
reached  the  ground  over  which  vessels 
must  pass,  keeping  along  the  coast.  To 
the  westward,  for  some  distance,  there 
was  no  port ;  but  a  league  or  bo,  to  the 
east,  there  was  the  little  harbor  of  Ivrds, 
ca])ablc  only  of  holding  small  oraft.  We 
liad  not  long  to  wait  before  a  tall,  dark' 
object  apj)eared,  gliding  slowly  over  the 
smooth  water,  coming  from  the  west- 
ward. She  w<as  a  large  craft,  I  aaWi 
probably  an  armed  vessel,  and,  if  we 
could  take  her  1)y  surprise,  we  might 
gain  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  Oar 
boats  were  close  together.  1  told  them 
to  wait  quietly  till  wo  were  perceived^ 
and  then  to  dash  alongside.  She  was 
almost  in  the  middle  of  us  before  we 
were  perceived,  and  in  half  a  minntei 
not  a  pistol  having  been  fired,  we  were 
on  her  deck.  I  sang  out,  in  the  beet 
French  that  I  could  command,  that  if 
a  shot  w:is  discharged  we'd  cut  them 
down,  and  the  crew  accordingly  obeyedi 
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and  cried  out  for  quarter.     We  found 
that  she  was  an  armed  brig  of  six  guns, 
and  as  the  crews  of  the  two  boats  were 
amply  sufficient  to  keep  the   prisoners 
under,  I  sent  them  out  m  charge  of  her 
while  I  remained  to  look  out  for  another 
vessel.     I  waited,   however,  for  some 
time  in    vain.      The  coasters   must,   I 
thought,    have    gained   notice   of   our 
mode  of   proceeding,   and   the    armed 
vessel  we  had  captured  had,  I  suspected, 
been  sent  in  the  hope  of  teaching   us 
that  it  was  possible  to  catch  a  Tartar. 
In   the   latter   supposition,  however,  I 
afterwards  found  that  I  was  mistaken. 
Still  I  did  not  like  to  give  up  the  under- 
taking.    I  had  steered  some  little  way 
to  the  eastward,  and  had  kept  rather 
closer  in  shore  than  usual,  when,  as  the 
men  were  resting  on  their  oars,  from  be- 
hind  a  point  of   land  suddenly  three 
boats  dashed  out  on  us.     To  spring  up 
and  fire  a  volley,  and  then  to  seize  our 
cutlasses  for  the  defence  of  our  lives, 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment;  but 
the  boats,  each  of  which  was  more  than 
a  match  for  us,  were  alongside  almost 
immediately    we   had    seen  them,   and 
though  we  fought  desperately,  as  two  of 
my  men  were  killed  and  three  wounded, 
and  I  was  knocked  down,  we  were  com- 
pelled to   yield  ourselves  as  prisoners. 
Our   arms  were  taken   from  us,  and  I 
must  own  that  I  felt  more  downcast  than 
I  had  ever  been  in  my  life  before.     We 
had  fallen  into  a  trap  which  we  ourselves 
had  laid,  and  we  had  now  the  prospect 
of    a   French  prison  for  an    indefinite 
number  of  years.     I,  however,  kept  up 
ray   own  spirits,  and  those  of  Samber 
and  the  rest,  as  well  as  I  could,  while 
we  employed  ourselves  in  binding  up 
the  hurts  of  our  wounded  companions, 
which  were  fortunately  not  severe.  The 
two  killed  had  been  shot  through  the 
bead  as  the  enemy  first  came  upon  us. 
On  one  thing  I  was  resolved,  that  if  a 
chance  offered,  at  every  risk  I  would 
attempt  to  escape — yet  how  that  was  to 
be  effected  it  was  difficult  to  say.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  Frenchmen  thought  that 
more  of  our  boats  might  be  on  the  coast 
and   might  rescue  us,  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  made  directly  for  the  shore 
behind  the  point  from  which  they  had 
emerged,  and  running  the  boats  up  the 
beach,  ordered  us  to  land.     The  bodies 
of  the  two  men  who  had  been  killed 
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were  also  brought  on  shore,  when  some 
spades  being  procured  from  a  cottage 
near  at  hand,  a  grave  was  speedily  dug, 
and  they  were  placed  in  it  and  covered 
up.  Not  half  an  hour  before  they  were 
full  of  life  and  animation  as  were  any 
one  of  us,  and  now  they  were  hid  for- 
ever from  human  sight !  A  sailor  may 
well  say,  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death.'  The  naval  officer  command- 
ing the  party  was  very  civil,  and  though, 
of  course,  he  must  have  been  glad  to 
get  hold  of  us,  seemed  to  commiserate 
our  condition,  and  rendered  us  all  the 
assistance  he  was  able.  A  party  of 
them  then  guarded  us  with  loaded  arms 
on  cither  side,  and  marched  us  along  over 
the  dunes  to  the  eastward. 

"  After  proceeding  an  hour  or  more, 
we  reached  a  collection  of  small  houses 
and  huts,  when  a  sergeant  or  some  infe- 
rior officer  appeared  with  a  lantern  in 
his  hand,  followed  by  a  small  body  of 
soldiers.  Certain  formalities  having 
been  gone  through,  we  found  ourselves 
delivered  over  to  him  by  the  naval  offi- 
cer who  had  captured  us.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  talking,  and  I  suspect  it  was 
to  arrange  how  to  dispose  of  us  for  the 
night,  and  at  last  we  were  ordered  to 
move  on,  when,  guarded  by  the  soldiers, 
we  arrived  before  a  high  round  tower, 
which  might  have  been  an  ancient  castle 
or  a  mill,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which,  as  we  had  only  the  light  of  the 
sergeant's  lantern.  Producing  a  buneh 
of  keys  he  opened  a  small  door,  andgiv- 
ing  his  lantern  to  a  soldier,  ordered  him 
to  lead  the  way  up  a  narrow  flight  of 
winding  steps,  and  told  us  to  ibllow, 
while  he  stood  below  to  see  that  we  all 
went  in.  Up  we  went,  my  wooden  leg 
stumping  along,  and  I  purposely  made- 
as  much  noise  as  I  could  till  we  reached 
what  appeared  to  be  a  room  in  the  very 
top  of  the  building.  The  sergeant  then 
came  up,  and  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  we  must  stay  there  till  morning, 
when  some  food  would  be  brought  us, 
and  we  should  have  to  begin  our  march 
into  the  interior.  I  replied  with  as  good 
grace  as  I  could,  ^Bont  bon!'  and 
signified  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
obey  orders.,  Fortunately,  I  had  a  purse 
in  my  pocket,  and  so  had  Samber  ;  and^ 
what  was  more  fortunate,  each  had  some 
guineas  in  them.  We  agreed  that  though 
we  could  not  bribe  the  sergeant  to  let 
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us  go,  we  might  do  what  was  likely  to 
prove  equally  eifectiial,  and  calling  him 
back  I  gave  him  a  guinea,  and  told  him 
to  get  Bomething  tor  himself  and  com- 
rades a  boirCy  and  then  asked  him  to  get 
something  for  us,  remarking  that  we 
were  very  thirsty  after  our  long  pull, 
and  that  generous  enemies  should  treat 
each  other  like  friends.  Whether  or  not 
my  eloquence  or  the  guinea  had  most 
eifect,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  half  an 
hour  he  returned,  bringing  with  him 
some  flasks  of  wine,  some  loaves  of 
bread,  and  a  milk  cheese,  and  I  doubted 
not  he  had  reserved  an  equal  portion  for 
himself  and  his  comrades  below.  lie 
then  retired,  and  locked  and  bolted  the 
door  of  the  room  behind  him.  After  we 
had  partaken  sparingly  of  the  wine  and 
eatables,  I  stumped  about  as  if  taking 
my  walk  before  lying  down  for  the 
night.  '  Now,  lads,'  1  whispered,  call- 
ing the  men  round  me,  '  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  wo  ought  to  be  out  of  this  and 
far  away  before  day  breaks,  or  we  don't 
deserve  the  name  of  seamen.  Judging 
by  the  direction  we  have  come,  wo  must 
bo  not  far  off,  or  perhaps  close  to,  the 
little  harbor  of  Ivr^s,  in  which  wo  are 
certain  to  find  some  craft  to  carry  us 
across  the  Channel,  and  if  the  wind  holds 
as  it  was  during  the  forepart  of  the 
night,  wo  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting away  before  wo  are  likely  to  be 
pursued.'  '  We'll  follow  you,  sir ;  we'll 
do  as  you  think  best,  sir,'  answered  the 
men,  as  I  knew  they  would.  I  then 
borrowing  some  of  their  handkerchiefs, 
bound  them  round  my  timber-toe,  and 
this  made  a  soft  pad,  so  that  when  I 
walked  about  I  made  no  more  noise  than 
a  cai  on  her  rambles.  I  had  all  the  time 
been  thinking  what  to  do.  Looking  up 
at  the  rooi^  I  saw  a  star  shining  through 
it,  and  thus  judged  that  it  must  be  rot- 
ten, and  that  we  could  easily  force  our 
way  through  it.  Without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time  I  made  the  men  lift  me  up  on 
their  shoulders  against  the  wall,  when 
by  clambering  along  a  beam  I  got  to  a 
place  where  I  could  cling  on  while  I 
forced  off  a  tile  above  my  head.  Having 
removed  one  and  handed  it  down  care- 
fully, I  without  difliculty  got  off  others 
till  I  had  formed  a  hole  large  enough  to 
get  through.  I  climl>ed  up  and  looked 
round  eagerly.  To  my  delight,  there  I 
saw  below  me,  not  twooablee' Jength  off, 


the  harbor.  At  the  same  moment,  a  star 
or  two  which  came  oat  among  the  dondi 
afforded  light  enough  to  diatingaiih 
several  small  craft  floating  on  its  surface. 
There  were  several  huts  and  sheds  scat- 
tered about,  and  the  village  we  had 
passed  through  inland,  and  a  cottage 
close  at  the  back  of  the  tower. 

^^  We  had  now  to  see  about  descend- 
ing. A  sort  of  gallery  or  balcony  ran 
round  the  tower  a  story  below  the  one  in 
which  we  were,  and  as  this  from  the 
roof  was  some  distance,  I  judged  that 
we  could  only  descend  into  it  by  means 
of  a  rope.  I  returned  to  the  room,  when 
we  quickly  manufactured  one  out  of  oar 
handkerchiefs  and  shirts,  which  I  calca- 
lated  would  be  long  enough  and  strone 
enough  for  our  purpose,  i  had  warned 
my  men  that  we  might  have  to  fight  oar 
way  out.  I  again  got  up  on  the  roof, 
when  all  hands  joined  me,  and  now  se- 
curing the  rope  we  began  our  descent 
into  the  gallery.  I  led  the  way ;  as  the 
rest  came  down  they  stood  round  dose 
against  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
any  chance  passer-by.  We  then  moved 
cautiously  round  to  find  an  entrance, 
which  I  soon  did  through  a  narrow  dooi^ 
way,  from  whicli  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
led  downwards.  I  paused  to  listen,  to 
find  out  if  possible  whore  the  sentineb 
were  stationed.  I  heard  snoring  close 
to  us.  It  must  come  from  the  g^aud- 
room.  I  looked  down  ;  close  below  me 
sat  a  sentinel  with  his  musket  between 
his  knees.  lie,  too,  was  fast  asleep. 
From  that  sleep  he  never  awoke.  I  had 
passed  him,  and  so  had  Samber  and  one 
of  the  men,  and  I  had  hoped  that  all 
would  get  by  without  waking  him,  when 
he  made  some  movement  as  if  about  to 
start  up.  The  men  had  their  knives 
open  in  their  hands.  In  a  moment  a 
hand  was  on  his  mouth,  and  before  he 
could  utter  a  sound  he  was  dead. 
Another  sentry  was  below.  We  threw 
ourselves  u])on  him,  and  he  shared  the 
fate  of  his  comrade.  With  their  muskets 
and  ammunition  as  a  prize  we  pushed  oo 
towards  the  harbor.  More  than  once 
we  paused  to  listen,  fearing  that  the 
guard  might  have  discovered  our  escuM, 
but  not  a  sound  reached  us,  and  we  be- 
gan to  hope  that  our  present  of  wine  had 
done  its  work  thoroughly.  There  were 
two  or  three  lights  twinkling  in  the  die- 
tauce,  but  not  a  gleam  came  from  the 
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tower.  Again  we  moved  on  in  single 
file  and  close  together.  Thas  we  reached 
the  shore  of  the  little  harbor.  There 
-were  small  craft  some  way  out  at  anchor, 
bat  not  a  boat  could  we  find  in  which  to 
get  off  to  one  of  them.  In  vain  we 
searched  completely  round  the  harbor. 
It  seemed  that  we  should  be  foiled,  afler 
all.  Samber  suggested  that  we  should 
make  our  way  along  the  coast,  and  that 
we  might  fall  in  with  some  crafl  or 
other  in  which  we  could  shove  off — 
*0r  more  probably  fall  in  with  an. enemy 
and  be  recaptured.'  '  No,  that  will 
never  do,'  I  answered.  We  had  got 
back  to  the  place  from  which  we  started, 
when  I  saw  anchored  a  short  distance  off 
a  punt  or  small  boat  of  some  sort.  Much 
precious  time  had  been  lost.  Neither 
oould  the  midshipman  nor  one  of  my 
men  swim.  I  had  once  been  a  good 
swimmer,  and  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
strike  out  with  only  one  leg,  I  stripped, 
and  slipping  into  the  water  swam  off  to 
tb^  boat  with  a  knife  between  my  teeth. 
Time  would  have  been  lost  had  I  at- 
tempted to  get  in,  so,  cutting  the  paint- 
er, I  took  uie  end  in  my  mouth,  and 
towed  her  back  to  the  shore.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  paddles  in  her,  and  the 
men  stowing  themselves  away  on  board 
as  I  did,  without  waiting  to  dress  till 
she  was  near  sinking,  we  paddled  off 
down  the  harbor.  I  believe  if  I  had 
proposed  it  the  men  would  have  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Channel  in  her 
rather  than  be  retaken.  We  observed, 
as  we  passed  down,  a  small  cutter  which 
lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  We 
cautiously  approached  her,  for  she  might 
have  people  on  board  who  would  give 
the  alarm.  All  depended  on  our  being 
able  to  surprise  them.  We  dropped 
cautiously  alongside,  and  the  men 
springing  on  board  instantly  dived 
down  below  fore  and  aft.  The  after- 
cabin  was  empty,  but  in  the  fore-peak 
two  boys  were  found  asleep  in  their 
bonks.  They  were  gagged  before  they 
ooald  cry  out,  or  give  the  alarm  to  the 
crews  of  any  of  the  neighboring  vessels, 
and  were  lashed  into  their  berths.  Mak- 
ing the  boat  fast  astern,  as  she  might 
prove  useful  for  towing,  we  cut  the  cable 
and  made  sail.  As  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  harbor,  my  fear  was  that  we  might 
ran  on  the  rocks  in  goin^  out,  when  I 
bethought  me  of  making  the  boys  act  as 


pilots.  Bringing  them  up  on  deck  we 
held  the  muskets  which  we  had  brought 
off  to  their  heads,  and,  making  them 
take  the  helm,  signified  that  we  would 
blow  out  their  brains  if  we  got  on  shore. 
They  saw  that  to  play  us  false  would  be 
a  hazardous  experiment.  As  the  wind 
still  blew  from  off  shore,  we  very  quick- 
ly ran  out  of  the  harbor.  I  oflen  turned 
an  anxious  glance  towards  the  coast,  but 
nothing  was  seen,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  to  indicate  that  we  were  pursued. 
When  day  broke,  we  had  made  so  good 
a  run  that  the  French  coast  appeared 
like  a  blue  line  in  the  distance.  I  had 
kept  a  good  look-out  for  the  Cossack. 
A  sail  that  might  be  her  was  seen  to  the 
northwest.  It  was  her  ;  she  had  prob- 
ably gone  in  to  look  for  us,  so  we  hove 
to,  to  await  her  return.  At  length  she 
stood  out  again  ;  when  having  now  no 
doubt  about  the  matter,  I  steered  for 
her.  We  were  welcomed  on  board,  as 
fears  had  been  entertained  that  we  were 
taken  or  destroyed  ;  but  our  exploit  was 
not  so  much  thought  of  as  it  might  have 
been,  had  I  not  lost  two  good  men  and 
a  boat.  We  towed  the  little  vessel  to  a 
point  whence  she  could  get  a  slant  of 
wind  for  the  harbor  ;  and  great  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  two  lads  when  they 
received,  not  only  their  liberty  and  their 
vessel,  but  some  provisions  and  half  a 
guinea  apiece. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  remem- 
bered more  of  the  particulars  of  that  ad- 
venture ;  and  now  it  is  time  that  I  should 
bring  my  yarn  to  an  end.  After  I  lelt 
the  Cossack,  I  became  first  of  the  Cre- 
tan and  then  of  the  Raisonable,  sixty- 
four,  and  the  Namur  and  Bulwark,  sev- 
enty-fours. In  the  former  I  was  flag- 
lieutenant  to  Sir  Thomas  Williams.  I 
always  loved  my  duty  and  did  it,  and  as 
it  was  discovered  that  I  made  a  good 
first  lieutenant,  I  should  have  been  act- 
ing as  one  till  the  present  day,  had  I 
continued  to  serve.  In  1818  I  was 
paid  off,  and,  not  from  my  own  choice, 
ceased  to  serve  my  country  afloat.  For 
eight  years  I  continued  applying  for  em- 
ployment, when  at  length,  in  1824,  I 
was  appointed  warden  at  Woolwich 
Dockyard,  which  post  I  held  till  I 
came  on  here.  There,  my  friend,  you 
may  log  what  I  have  told  you  down  as 
the  life  and  adventures  of  an  old  one- 
legged  lieutenant." 
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Fraier'i  Magaiine.  But  he  at  least  18  coiitcnt.    IIis  Bonl 

TIIOUEAU *  ^'^^  made  for  the  noblest  society ;   he 

had  in  a  short  life  exhausted  the  cap*- 

It  lieroinos  j.uro  spirits  to  fcoil  on  balmy  air  in    bililies  of  this  world ;  wherever  there  is 

tt  forest  bloui.unir  with  trcv3<>flif...-.Si<v;*^i/a.     kiiowlednro,  wherever  there  is   virtue. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  .  wherever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  fiud  a 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Con-    home." 

cord,  ^lassachusetts,  were  gathered  Conner  from  one  who  is  justly  hon- 
round  the  grave  of  one  who,  though  a  <^red  in  P:ngland,  and  who  ism  the  habit 
hermit,  was  dear  to  all  of  them,  and  of  weighing  his  words,  this  tribute  will, 
wlio,  as  a  naturalist  and  scholar,  had  re-  I  trust,  be  received  by  English  readen 
ceived  the  homage  of  lliose  literarv  men  -^s  »  justification  of  my  attempt  to  in- 
who  have  given  to  that  town  theVeleb-  troduce  to  them  a  man  of  whom  they 
ritv  of  an' American  Weimar.  Kalph  probably  know  little  or  nothing.  I  have 
W'aMo  Kmerson  was  the  chief  8i)eaker  '"Ct  witli  but  few  in  P:ngland,  who  have 
on  this  sad  occasion,  and  at  the  conclu- '  »t*^*"  ^"7  one  of  Thoreau's  books,  and 
sion  of  a  t(»nching  tribute  to  his  friend,  ^^^^'^  s^'^'"  "<^  public  notice  of  any  of 
he  said:  '* There  is  a  flower  known  to  ,  t^^era  except  in  the  Saturday  Heview^ 
botanists,  one  of  the  same  genus  with  which  contained  one  or  two  articles 
our  sunnner  plant  called  '  Life  Everlast-  concerning  scmie  of  them  last  year,  in 
intr,'  a  OHuphaUnm  like  that  which  one  of  wiiieh  their  author  was  design 
grows  on  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs  of,  "-'ited,  not  quite  happily  I  think,  as  "an 
the  Tyrolese  mountains,  where  the  cha-  American  Rousseau."  The  reasons  for 
mois  dare  hardlv  venture,  and  which  the  tiiis  absence  of  any  general  recognition 
hunter,  tempted  by  its  bcautv  ami  hv  ^>*' **<>  >*''^»*^*  •'^  "»i»<i  Jay  doubtless  i-aiherin 
his  love  (for  it  is  immensely  valued  bv  i  the  peculiarities  of  the  man  himself  than 
the  Swiss  maidens),  climbs  the  ditls  to  i"  ^^^c  blindness  of  the  world.  As  there 
gather,  and  is  sometimes  foun<l  dead  at  ^^'^  essences  of  such  delicate  flavor  that 
the  foot,  with  the  flower  in  his  hand.  It "  ^^^Y  ««"  ^>e  preserved  only  by  being 
is  called  bv  the  botanists  Gnaphnlhun  kept  covered,  there  are  characters  whose 
loHttnpoiliuin,  but  bv  the  Swiss  J^Ithl-  \  *'"«  aromas  are  destroyed  by  cxposore 
ini^si',  which  signifies  Kohle  W^Vy. '  ^^  lhe;)o;yi//rtmaMra — spirits  that  mnet 
Thoreau  seemed  to  me  living  in  the  hope  '  ^^^  ^^  silent,  solitary  tasks,  leaving  the 
ti)  gather  this  i)lant,  which  belonged  to  ^^rld  to  enter  and  admire  when  thejr 
liim  of  rii^^ht.  The  scale  on  wliicii  his  *>'^^'c  passed  away.  Thoreau  was  cmi- 
studies  iMOceeded   was  so   larjze  as  to    "^^nt^X  one  of  these;  and  his  writings 


reouire  longevitv,  and  we  were  the  less  I  were  so  physiognomical,  so  blended  with 

shoir 
He 


prepared  for  his'  sudden  disapjjearance. !  his  personality,  th.it  they  seemed  to  she 
The  country  knows  not  vet,  or  in  the    their  author's  aversion  to  publicity.    1 

once  told  me  with  evident  satisfacUon 
that  his  flrst,  and  at  that  time  his  only 
book — which  was  printed,  I  think,  about 


least  part,  how  great  a  son  it  has  lost. 
It  seems  an  injury  that  he  shouM  leave 
in  the  midst  his  bn»ken  task,  which  none 


else  can  finish— a  kind  of  indiL'nitv  to  |  twenty  years  ago— was  still  on  its  pub- 
so  noble  a  soul  that  it  should  depart  |  ^'»**»<-*r'«  sl^elf,  with  the  exception  of  cop- 
out  of  nature  before   vet  he  has  been  '  >*-s  g»^"^*n  by  him  to  his  friends.     Like 


really  shown  to  his  peers  for  what  he  is. 


the  pious  Yogi  of  the  East  so  long 
nK>tionless,  while  gazing  on  the  sun, 
that  knotty  plants  encircled  his  neck, 
and  the  cast  snake-skin  his  loins,  and 
the  birds  built  their  nests  upon  his  shont 
ders,  this  seer  and  naturalist  seemed  by 
an  equal  consecration  to  have  beoonae  a 


•  -i  Wf^'k  on  Ihr  ('trnfifnl  and  Mf.rrininrl-  JiJv- 
fi-s.  r>v  IIknry  D.  Tii'»rkau.  liostoii:  Tiikiior 
it  ri.l.U     isi-.-j. 

il'.t/.A/».  IJv  IIfnuv  I).  TiiDKRAU.  Riiston  : 
Tii-k»..r  it  HrlilM.     isr.i. 

hWnrjd'ntjt.    ]iv  Hknry  D.TiioKEAL'.    ]i«i4ton:    part  of  the  field  and  forest  amid  whioh 

Tirkiu.r  it  FioliK     ISiW.  ' 

f.if,.-  Cwi,  JJv  UkSKT  1>.  TlIORLAU.  litMoii: 
Tiikii«»r  tt   FlrldV     ISO.V 

J.'ttirs  fn  Viirioua  IWnonn,  By  IIknrt  I>.  Tlio- 
RF^i-.     (Kilitnl    bv   W.  \V.  Kiiii'r!«oii.)     lio-iton  : 


he  dwelt;  and  he  with  his  works — to 
read  which  is  like  walking  through 
morning  meadows,  or  amid  the  mystio 
wolds  of  nightingales — might  naturally 
be  undiscerned  in  the  landscape  by  ibs 
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great  world  thnndering  past  in  its  train, 
even  in  an  interval  when  the  newspaper 
or  the  railway  romance  might  be  laid 
aside. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  born  in 
Concord,  in  1817,  and  there  lived  and 
died.  He  was  the  last  son  of  a  French 
ancestor,  a  lead-pencil  maker,  who  went 
to  Massachusetts  from  the  Isle  of  Guern- 
sey. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1837,  though  without 
scholastic  distinction,  and  afterwards 
taught  a  private  school  for  a  short  time. 
He  then  applied  himself  to  his  father's 
crafl,  and  obtained  certificates  of  having 
made  a  pencil  better  than  any  in  use ; 
bat  on  being  congratulated  that  the  way 
to  fortune  was  thus  opened,  he  declared 
that  he  should  never  make  another  pen- 
cil, since  he  did  not  wish  to  do  again 
what  he  had  done  once.  He  disappoint- 
ed his  family  and  friends  by  steadily  de- 
clining to  enter  upon  any  of  the  accus- 
tomed paths  to  profit  or  fame  with  other 
educated  young  men  ;  but  was  not  self- 
indulgent  nor  idle,  was  skilful  with  his 
hands,  and  was  already  industrious 
about  something,  none  knew  what,  in 
the  woods  around  Concord.  He  could 
make  a  boat,  or  a  fence,  or  plant  a  gar- 
den, and  when  he  needed  money  obtain- 
ed it  by  doin^some  such  piece  of  work. 
It  is  plain,  liowever,  that  he  had  no 
"  talent  for  wealth,"  and  it  was  an  early 
perception  with  him  that  a  man's  real 
life  was  generally  sacrificed  to  obtain- 
ing the  means  of  living ;  he  was  resolved 
to  make  his  wealth  consist  in  his  having 
few  wants.  His  natural  skill  in  mensu* 
ration,  however,  and  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  neighborhood,  rendered  his 
services  as  a  surveyor  valuable  to  the 
farmers— of  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
the  town  consists;  and,  leading  him 
oflen  to  the  fields  and  woods,  this  fur- 
nished to  him  an  occupation  so  agreeable 
to  his  tastes,  that  he  drifted  into  it  as  a 
profession.  "  If  I  had,"  he  said,  "  the 
wealth  of  CrcBsus  bestowed  on  me,  my 
aims  roust  still  be  the  same,  and  my 
means  essentially  the  same."  Ho  de- 
clined dinner  parties,  because  he  could 
not  meet  individuals  at  them  to  any  pur- 
pose :  "They  make  tlieir  pride,"  he  said, 
**  in  making  their  diimers  cost  much ; 
I  make  my  pride  in  making  my  dinner 
cost  little.'^  When  asked  at  the  table 
which  dish  he  preferred,  he  answered 


"the  nearest."  Those  who  met  him 
felt  at  once  that  there  was  no  aflfectation 
in  all  this,  but  that  this  youth  had  set 
for  himself  a  real  devotion  to  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  nature.  He  was  never 
sad,  morose,  or  misanthropic,  but  had 
humor  and  enthusiasm.  "He  chose," 
says  Emerson,  "  wisely,  no  doubt,  for 
himself,  to  be  the  bachelor  of  thought 
and  nature." 

His  first  volume  grew  out  of  a  voyage 
which  he  made  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  rivers  in  1839,  in  company 
with  a  brother, 'who  sympathized  to  a 
certain  extent  with  his  tastes,  but  who 
died  about  three  years  later.  Having 
loaded  their  boat  with  vegetables  and 
utensils,  with  wheels  on  which  to  roll  the 
boat  around  falls,  a  buffalo  skin  for  a  bed, 
and  a  tent  of  cotton  cloth  for  a  roof,  the 
brothers  started  on  their  river  voyage,  on 
a  serene  afternoon  at  the  close  of  Au- 
gust. Thoreau  celebrates  the  passage 
by  the  sunken  but  still  visible  abutments 
of  the  old  bridge,  where  occurred  the 
first  battle  between  the  colonies  and  the 
"  mother  country,"  and  by  the  old 
"  Manse  "  where  Hawthorne  lived,  with 
the  wayward  but  sweet  verses  which 
spring  up  here  and  there  in  all  his  works 
with  the  genuineness  and  beauty  of  wild 
flowers.  "Gradually"  —  so  runs  his 
chronicle — "the  village  murmur  subsid- 
ed, and  we  seemed  to  be  embarked  on 
the  placid  current  of  our  dreams,  float- 
ing from  past  to  future  as  silently  as 
one  wakes  to  fresh  morning  or  evening 
thoughts.  We  glided  noiselessly  down 
the  stream,  occasionally  driving  a  i)ick- 
erel  from  the  covert  of  the  pads,  or  a 
bream  from  her  nest ;  and  the  smaller 
bittern  now  and  then  sailed  away  on 
sluggish  wings  from  some  recess  in  the 
shore,  or  the  larger  lifted  itself  out  of 
the  long  grass  at  our  approach,  and 
carried  its  precious  legs  away  to  deposit 
them  in  a  place  of  safety.  The  tortoises, 
also,  rapidly  dropped  into  the  water  as 
our  boat  ruffled  the  surface  amid  the 
willows,  breaking  the  reflections  of  the 
trees The  bright  blue  flow- 
ers of  the  soap  -  wort  gentian  were 
sprinkled  here  and  there  in  the  adjacent 
meadows,  like  flowers  which  Proserpine 
had  dropped ;  and  still  further,  in  the 
fields,  or  higher,  on  the  bank,  were  seen 
the  Virginian  rhexia  and  drooping 
neottia  or  ladies'- tresses ;  while  from  the 
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more  distant  waysides,  which  we  occa- 
sionally pas^sed,  ami  l)anks  where  tlie  sun 
had  lodged,  was  reflected  a  dull  yellow 
heani  from  the  ranks  of  tansy,  now  in 

its  prime But   we   missed 

the  white  water  lily,  which  is  the  queen 
of  river  flowers;  its  reign  being  over 
for  this  season.  He  makes  his  voyage 
too  late,  perhaps,  by  a  true  water-clock, ' 
who  delays  so  long.  Many  of  this  s]>ecie8 
inhabit  our  Concord  water.  I  have 
passed  down  the  river  before  sunrise  on 
a  summer  mornin<j:  between  fields  of 
lilies  still  shut  in  sleep ;  and  when  at 
length  the  flakes  of  sunlight  from  over 
the  bank  fell  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whole  fields  of  white  blossoms  seemed 
to  flash  open  before  me  as  I  floated  along, 
like  the  unfolding  of  a  banner,  so  sensi- 
ble is  this  flower  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays."  A  solitary  fisherman  on  the 
bank  reminds  him  to  give  some  account 
of  the  fishermen  he  had  known,  and 
particularly  of  one  from  Tynemouth, 
England,  who  was  the  Walton  of  the 
stream  ;  whose  fishing  was  not  for  sport 
nor  subsistence,  "  but  a  j^ort  of  solemn 
sacrament  and  withdrawal  from  the 
world,  just  as  the  aged  read  their  IJibles." 
A  minute  and  curious  account  of  the 
habits  of  the  twelve  species  of  fishes 
to  be  found  in  the  Concord  follows. 
"  Whether,"  he  says,  "  we  live  by  the 
seaside,  or  by  the  lakes  and  rivers,  it 
concerns  us  to  attend  to  the  nature  of 
fishes,  since  they  are  not  phenomena 
confined  to  certain  localities  only,  but 
iorms  and  piiases  of  the  life  in  nature 
universally  dispersed.  The  countless 
shoals  which  annually  coast  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  America  are  not  so  inter- 
esting to  the  student  of  nature  as  the 
more  fertile  law  itself,  which  deposits 
their  spawn  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
and  on  the  interior  ])lains — the  fish  prin- 
ci[>Ie  in  nature."  lie  takes  the  side  of 
the  shad  against  the  corporation  of 
Ijillerica,  whose  dam  prevents  that  fish's 
migration  up  the  river.  "It  will  not  be 
forgotten" — he  apostrophises  the  crea- 
ture struufirling  with  so  hanl  a  destinv — 
"  by  some  memory  that  we  were  con- 
temporaries. Thou  shalt  ere  long  have 
thy  way  up  the  rivers — uji  all  the  rivers 
of  tlie  globe,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Yea, 
even    thy  dull,  watery  dream   shall    be 

more  than  realized Keep  a 

stifl*  tin,  then,  and  stem  all  the  tides  thou 


mayst  meet" — and  goes  on  to  argae 
with  the  corporation  that  its  dam  coven 
with  water  much  that  might  be  a  green 
meadow.  At  night  they  find  their  Ostia 
in  a  leafy  wilderness — "  a  place  for  fauni 
and  satyrs ;  where  bats  hung  all  day  from 
the  rocks,  and  at  evening  flitted  over  the 
water ;  and  fireflies  husbanded  ihm 
light  under  the  grass  and  leaves  against 
the  night."  Here  they  pitch  their  tent. 
The  following  description  of  the  events 
wherewith  the  night  is  crowded  seems 
to  me  exquisite : 

"  For  the  most  part  there  was  no  recognition 
of  human  life  in  the  night,  no  human  breaUi- 
ing,  only  the  breathing  of  the  wind.  As  we 
sat  up,  kept  awako  by  the  novelty  of  oar 
situation,  we  heard  at  intervals  foxes  stepping 
about  over  the  dead  leaves,  and  brushing  the 
dewy  grass  close  to  our  tent,  and  once  a 
musquash  fumbling  among  the  potatoes  and 
melons  in  our  boat ;  but  when  wo  hastened 
to  the  shore,  wc  could  detect  only  a  rippto 
in  the  water  ruflling  the  disk  of  a  star.  At 
iutervnls  wc  were  serenaded  by  the  song  of  a 
dreaming  sparrow,  or  the  throttleil  cry  of  an 
owl ;  but  after  each  sound,  which,  near  st 
hand,  bnikc  the  stillness  of  the  night,  each 
crackling  of  the  twigs,  or  rustling  among  ths 
leaves,  there  was  a  sudden  pause,  and  a 
deeper  and  more  conscious  silence,  as  if  thfl 
intruder  were  aware  that  no  life  was  rightfully 
abroad  at  that  hour.  There  was  a  fire  in 
Lowell,  as  we  judged,  this  night,  and  we  saw 
the  horizon  blazing,  and  heard  the  distant 
alarm  bells,  as  it  were  a  faint  tinkling  mnsic, 
borne  to  these  woods.  But  the  most  constant 
and  memorable  sound  of  a  suramer^s  nighty 
which  we  did  not  fail  to  hear  every  nig^t 
afterward,  was  the  barking  of  the  house-dogi^ 
from  the  loudest  and  hoarsest  bark  to  Um 
faintest  aerial  palpitation  under  the  eaves  of 
heaven — from  the  ])atient  but  anxious  mastiff 
to  the  timid  and  wakeful  terrier — at  first  loud 
and  rapid,  then  faint  and  slow,  to  be  imitated 
only  in  a  whisper:  "VVow — wow — wow- 
wow — wo wo w w .     Even  in 

a  retired  and  uninhabited  district  like  this,  it 
was  a  Hutllcicnoy  of  sound  for  the  ear  of  nigh^ 
and  more  impressive  than  any  music.  I  have 
heard  the  voice  of  a  hound,  just  before  day- 
light, while  the  stars  were  shining,  from  over 
the  woods  and  river,  far  in  the  horizon,  when 
it  sounded  sweet  and  melodious  asaninstm- 
ment.  The  hounding  of  a  dog  pursuing  a 
fox  or  other  animal,  in  the  horizon,  may  have 
first  suggested  the  notes  of  the  hunting  hen, 
to  alternate  with  and  relieve  the  lungs  of  the 
dog.  This  natural  bugle  long  resounded  in 
the  woods  of  the  ancient  world  l>efore  the 
horn  was  invented.  .  .  .  All  these  sound*— 
the  crowing  of  cooks,  the])ayingof  dogs,  and 
the  hum  of  insects  at  noon — are  the  evidence 
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of  natnre's  health  or  90und  state.  Such  is  the 
never-falling  beauty  and  accuracy  of  language, 
the  most  perfect  art  in  the  world ;  the  chisel 
of  a  thousand  years  retouches  it^ 

A  clear  Sunday  morDiDg  dawns  upon 
the  voyagers,  as  they  start  toward  the 
larger  river  into   which  the   Concord 
enters  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
from  the  town  of  Concord.    They  see 
some  teamster  or  other  workman  who 
seems  to  have  been  "  waylaid  by  the 
Sabbath,"  and  congratnlate  themselves 
on  their  freedom  as  they  remember  the 
old  times  of  New-England,  when  each 
town  had  a  "cage"  near  the  meeting 
house,  into  which  every  oifender  against 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  thrust. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
paganism    about    Thoreau.      "  In    my 
Pantheon,  Pan  still  reigns  in  his  pristine 
glory,  with  his  ruddy  face,  his  flowing 
beard,  and   his  shaggy  body,  his  pipe 
and  his  crook,  his  nymph  Echo,  and  his 
chosen  daughter  lambe;   for  the  great 
god  Pan  is  not  dead,  as  was  rumored. 
•     .     .     .     It    seems   to    me    that  tlie 
god  that  is  commonly   worshipped   in 
civilized  countries  is  not  at  all  divine, 
though  he  bears  a  divine  name,  but  is 
the  overwhelming  authority  and  respec- 
tability  of   mankind   combined.     Men 
reverence  one  another,  not   yet  God." 
He  is  impressed  wnth   this   wonderful 
addition  to   the  old  mythology,   "  the 
Christian  fable,"  that  "  the  humble  life 
of  a  Jewish  peasant  should  have  force 
to  make  a  New-York  bishop  so  bigoted," 
and  reveres  the  flame  that  kindles  still 
the  "  forty-four  lamps,  the  gift  of  kings, 
now  burning  in  a  place  called  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;"  but  he  thinks  "  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  be  Christian,  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  and   significance  of  the  life 
of  Christ."     "  Your  scheme,"  he    says, 
"must  be  the  framework  of    the  uni- 
verse; all  other  schemes  will    soon  be 
ruins.    The  perfect  God  in  His  revela- 
tions of  Himself  has  never  got  to  the 
length  of  one  such  proposition  as  you. 
His  prophets,  state.     Have  you  learned 
the  alphabet  of  heaven,  and  can  count 
three?     Do  you  know  the   number  of 
God's  family  ?     Can  you  put  mysteries 
into  words?    Do  you  presume  to  fable 
of  the  ineffable  ?  "     As  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament, he  thinks  that  no  other  book  is 
so  strange  and  heretical,  and  that  if  its 
sentences   "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 


heaven,"  "Lay  not  up  for  youi^selves 
treasures  on  earth,"  were  read  or  heard 
without  cant  in  any  pulpit, "  there  would 
not  be  letl  one  stone  of  that  meeting 
house  upon  another."  He  believes  that 
the  Church  is  a  sort  of  hospital  for  men's 
souls,  and  as  full  of  quackery  as  the 
hospital  for  their  bodies ;  and  the  sound 
of  Sabbath  bells,  heard  as  he  rests  on 
his  oar,  is  "  as  the  sound  of  many  cate- 
chisms and  religious  books  twanging  a 
canting  peal  round  the  earth,  seeming  to 
issue  from  some  Egyptian  temple  and 
echo  along  the  shore  of  the  Nile,  right 
opposite  to  Pharaoh's  palace,  and  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes,  startling  a  multitude  of 
storks  and  alligators  basking  in  the  sun." 
So,  with  no  religious  cobwebs  between 
him  and  the  clear  sky,  he  reads  his  Sun- 
day lesson  from  Sadi :  "  O  thou  !  who 
towerest  above  the  flights  of  conjecture, 
opinion,  and  comprehension  ;  whatever 
has  been  reported  of  thee  we  liave  heard 
and  read  ;  the  congregation  is  dismissed, 
and  life  drawn  to  a  close ;  and  we  still 
rest  in  our  first  encomium  of  thee  !  " 

Then  follow  curious  details  concern- 
ing the  Indians  who  once  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  first  English 
settlers  who  displaced  them.  He  sym- 
pathizes as  mucb  with  the  red  man  as 
with  the  shad  so  wronged  by  the  au- 
thorities. Interspersed  are  curious  epi- 
sodes concerning  the  trees,  the  fish,  and 
the  water-fowl,  which  he  sees  with  his 
two  eyes — one  the  eye  of  the  naturalist, 
the  other  that  of  the  poet.  On  Monday 
while  "  nooning  "  on  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Merrimack,  he  feels  himself  re- 
moved back  to  the  Orient,  and  gives 
us  long  and  excellent  readings  from 
the  Vlshna  Parana^  the  lihaghavat 
GeetUj  and  the  Dherma  Sastra,  "  In 
every  man's  brain  is  the  Sanscrit. 
The  Vedas  and  their  Angas  are  not 
so  ancient  as  serene  contemplation. 
Why  will  we  be  imposed  on  by  antiq- 
uity? Is  the  babe  young?  When  I 
behold  it,  it  seems  to  me  more  venera- 
ble than  the  oldest  man  ;  it  is  more  an- 
cient than  Nestor  or  the  Sybils,  and 
bears  the  wrinkles  of  father  Saturn 
himself.      And  do   we  live   but  in  the 

f resent?  IIow  broad  a  line  is  that? 
sit  now  on  a  stump  whose  rings 
number  centuries  of  growth.  If  I  look 
around,  I  see  that  the  soil  is  composed 
of  just  such  stumps,  ancestors  to  this. 
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The  earth  is  covered  with  mould,  I 
thrust  this  stick  many  aeons  deep  into 
its  surface,  and  with  my  Iieel  make  a 
dee|)er  furrow  than  the  elements  have 
ploughed  here  for  a  thousand  years.  If 
I  listen  I  hear  the  peep  of  frogs  which  is 
older  than  the  f*liine  of  Egypt,  and  the 
distant  drumming  of  a  partridge  on  a 
log,  as  if  it  were  a  pulse-beat  of  the 
summer  air.  I  raise  my  fairest  and 
freshest  flowers  in  the  old  mould.  Why, 
what  we  would  fain  call  new  is  not  skin- 
deep  ;  the  earth  is  not  yet  stained  by  it. 
It  is  not  the  fertile  ground  that  wo  walk 
on,  but  the  leaves  that  flutter  over  our 
heads.  The  newest  is  but  the  oldest 
made  visible  to  our  senses."  Presently 
this  strain  of  tli ought  rises  to  the  ex- 
pression of  verse : 

'*Xow  chiefly  is  my  natal  hour, 
And  only  now  my  prime  of  life. 

I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold, 
"Which   not    my  worth  nor  want  hath 
houpht, 

Which  wooM  me  young  and  woos  me  old, 
And  to  this  evening  me  hath  brought.'' 

Worthy  to  be  quoted  also  are  the 
following,  which  he  calls  "Rumors  from 
an  ^'Eolian  Ilarp :  " 

**  There  is  a  vale  which  none  hath  seen, 
Where  foot  of  man  has  never  been, 
Such  as  here  lives  with  toil  and  strife. 
An  anxious  and  a  sinful  life. 

**  There  every  virtue  has  its  birth, 
Ere  it  descends  upon  the  earth, 
And  thither  every  deed  returns, 
Which  in  the  generous  bosom  burns. 

"  There  love  is  warm,  and  youth  is  young, 
And  poutry  is  yet  unsung. 
For  Virtue  still  adventures  there, 
And  freely  breathes  her  native  air. 

*'  v\n(l  ever,  if  you  hearken  well. 
You  still  may  hear  its  vesper  bell, 
And  trcjid  of  high-soulcd  men  goby, 
Their  thoughts  conversing  with  the  sky." 

In  the  hand  of  the  true  priest  of  na- 
ture the  most  barren  rod  blossoms. 
Under  Thoreau's  touch  the  smallest, 
most  ordinary  facts  attain  a  mystic 
significance.  As  ho  parches  Indian 
corn  by  his  iire,  he  is  reminded  that 
"there  should  always  bo  some  flower- 
ing and  maturing  of  the  fruits  of  nature 
in  the  cooking  process.  .  .  In  parch- 
ing corn,  for  instance,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest sympathy  betweou  the  bursting  seed 


and  the  more  perfect  developments  of 
vegetable  life.    It  is  a  perfect  flower 
with  its  petals,  like  the  houatonia  or 
anemone."     The  bittern   "  is  a  bird  of 
the   oldest  Thalesian    school,    and   do 
doubt,  believes  in  the  priority  of  water 
to  the  other  elements;  the  relic  of  a 
twilight   antediluvian    age   which    yet 
inhabits  these  bright  American  riven 
with  us  Yankees."      Passing   a    lit^e 
island  formed  by  the  deposits  from  the 
eddy  at  the  conjunction  of  two  streams, 
he  reflects  that  nature  is,  aiit-Iike,  still 
busy  building  continents  on  her. old  plan. 
He  flnds  in  his  hammock  the  prototype 
of  the    Indian's   canoe.     Immediately 
after  noon    the  cricket  chirps,   though 
no  painter  could  paint   the  diflTerence 
between  that  and  the  preceding  hour ; 
and  *'  in  deep  ravines  under  the  eastern 
sides  of  clift's,  Night  forwardly  plants 
her  foot,  even  at  noonday,   and  as  day 
retreats    she    steps    into  his   ti'enches, 
skulking  from  tree  to  tree,  from  fence  to 
fence,  until  at  last  she  sits  in  his  citadel, 
and  draws  out  her  forces  into  the  plain." 

Some  sentences  in  these  books  are 
felicities  of  expression — e.  g.,  "  the  blue 
bird  carries  the  sky  on  his  back  ;"  "  the 
tanager  flies  through  the  green  foliage 
as  if  it  would  ignite  the  leaves;"  '^nsr 
ture  made  ferns  for  pure  leaves,  to  show 
what  she  could  do  in  that  line ;"  "  the 
locust  z-ing ;"  "  how  can  we  have  a  har- 
vest of  thought  who  have  not  a  seed- 
time of  character  ?"  ^^  nothing  is  to  be  so 
much  feared  as  fear  ;  atheism  may  com- 
paratively be  popular  with  God  himself;" 
'*  only  that  day  dawns  to  which  we  are 
awake ;"  "  thank  God  they  can  not  cut 
down  the  clouds;"  "all  kinds  of  flgurei 
are  drawn  on  the  blue  ground  with  this 
flbrous  white  paint." 

Although  Thorean  lived  personally 
apart  from  the  world,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how,  in  his  action  and  his 
writings,  the  society  around  him  is  re- 
flected, though  somewhat  inverted.  At 
the  time  when  he  was  making  the  week's 
voyage,  which  I  have  followed  a  little. 
New- England  was  burgconinp^  forUi, 
under  the  tropiciil  breath  of  Transcen- 
dentalism, with  strange  and  rare  growths 
of  new  thoughts,  and  essays  at  thought, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Puritan  Apos- 
tolic succession.  The  capital  of  that 
strange  realm  was  at  Concord,  where 
Emerson,  the  mildest  promoter  of  a  reign 
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of  terror  imaginable,  and  Margaret  Fal- 
ler,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  and  others,  dwelt  and  worked  as 
monarch  and  ministry  of  a  new  spiritual 
kingdom.  It  soon  became  plain  that 
what  these  were  endeavoring  to  put  into 
literature,  Thoreau  was  aiming  to  put 
into  individual  life ;  not  consciously, 
perhaps,  but  because  he  must  be  the 
product  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  physical  elements  surrounding  him 
there  at  his  first  or  his  second  birth. 
When  the  Dial — the  quarterly  magazine 
which  represented  the  new  movement — 
began  its  career  in  1841,  he  was  one  of 
its  contributors,  and  there  were  printed 
in  it  several  of  the  papers  which  are  now 
collected  in  the  volume  called  Excursions. 
These  papers  related  to  the  natural  his- 
tory around  Concord,  and  are  in  form 
much  like  the  earlier  work  from  which 
I  have  given  specimens.  One  piece  pub- 
lished in  the  Dial  in  1843,  "  A  Winter 
Walk,"  was  then  and  is  now  much  ad- 
mired for  its  delicate  perception  of  the 
subtle  beauties  and  truths  of  nature. 
But  the  Transcendental  agitation  was 
not  more  reflected  in  the  secluded, 
wayward  stiream  of  Thoreau's  life  than 
the  Socialistic  movement  which  follow- 
ed it,  and,  was  doubtless,  its  first  off- 
spring. When  nearly  every  leading 
spirit  of  what  were  called  the  "  New 
Views"  went  into  the  Brook  Farm 
community — even  Channing  and  Haw- 
thorne, who  were  not  distinctively 
Transcendentalists — Emerson  remained 
at  home  to  evolve  Arcadias  of  pure 
thought,  and  Thoreau  to  reproduce 
Utopias  of  individual  life.  In  1845  he 
built  himself  a  house  with  his  own 
hands,  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful 
water  near  Concord  called  "  Walden." 
This  lakelet,  which  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Emerson's  home,  and  has 
been  long  the  haunt  of  poets  and  stu- 
dents, is  a  perennial  clear  spring,  set  in 
a  frame  of  thick  pine  and  oak  wood — is 
half  a  mile  long,  and  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  in  circumference.  The  pond 
has  no  visible  inlet  or  outlet,  and  its 
water  is  of  such  extraordinary  transpar- 
ency that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  with 
the  fishes  large  and  small  swimming  be- 
low. On  one  occasion  Thoreau  lost  his 
axe  through  the  ice  on  it,  and  looking 
down  saw  it  and  obtained  it  again  from 


a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  with  a  slip 
noose,  at  the  end  of  a  long  birch.  The 
water  is  remarkable  too  for  its  beauti- 
ful shifting  tints,  being  at  times  almost 
of  the  dove's-neck  lustre.  It  is  fringed 
with  flowers  in  their  season,  and  always 
encinctured  with  evergreen  :  many  fish- 
es— silver,  steel-colored,  and  golden — 
and  ducks,  geese,  peetweets,  with  other 
wild  birds,  may  be  found  there.  One 
who  has  seen  the  spot  can  scarcely  won- 
der that  to  such  a  child  of  the  elements 
as  Thoreau  there  was  in  the  pure  depths 
of  Walden  the  eye  and  the  voice  of  the 
Erl-King's  daughter.  For  though,  as  I 
have  said,  the  movements  of  opinion  and 
reform  going  on  around  him  were  re- 
flected in  Thoreau's  thought  and  life,  it 
was  only  as  the  bird  or  cloud  flitting 
over  the  lake  would  seem  to  pass  through 
its  depths  ;  it  has  winged  and  fair 
things  of  its  own  beneath  them.  To 
show  that  educated  man  could  build 
his  house  and  live  happily  in  Nature 
without  impawning  the  hours  of  his 
life  or  coining  his  heart  and  soul  into 
money,  were  incidental  motives  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  times  ;  below  these  are 
the  deeps  of  individuality,  with  their 
strange,  inefliible  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions. "  I  long  ago,"  he  says  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Walden^  "  lost  a 
hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle  dove, 
and  am  still  on  their  trail.  Many  are 
the  travellers  I  have  spoken  concerning 
them,  describing  their  tracks,  and  what 
calls  they  answered  to.  I  have  met  one 
or  two  who  had  heard  the  hound  and  the 
tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the 
dove  disappear  behind  a  cloud,  and  they 
seemed  as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if 
they  had  lost  them  themselves." 

It  was  near  the  end  of  March  that 
Thoreau  began  to  build  his  house,  and 
by  the  middle  of  April  it  was  framed  and 
ready  for  raising.  He  had  purchased 
the  boards  of  an  Irishman's  shanty,  and 
by  the  Fourth  of  July — Independence 
Day — his  mansion  was  ready  for  occu- 
pation. "  There  is  some  of  the  same 
fitness,"  he  thinks,  "  in  a  man's  building 
his  own  house  that  there  is  in  a  bird's 
building  its  own  nest.  Who  knows  but 
if  men  constructed  their  dwellings  with 
their  own  hands,  and  provided  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families  simply 
and  honestly  enough,  the  poetic  faculty 
would  be  universally  developed,  as  birds 
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universally  sing  when  so  engap:ed  ?  But 
alas !  wo  do  like  cowbirds  and  cuckoos, 
which  lay  their  cggrt  in  nests  which 
other  birds  have  built,  and  cheer  no 
traveller  with  their  chatterius:  and  un- 
musical  notes,"  Wishing,  doubtless,  to 
antici])ate  his  necessities  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, he  built  his  chimney  only  as  the 
winter  approached.  AVhen  all  was  com- 
plete, he  has  a  residence  which  he  de- 


scribes thus :  "  I  have  thas  a  tight  shin- 
gled and  plastered  house,  ten  feet  wide 
by  fifteen  long,  and  eight-feet  posts,  with 
a  garret  and  a  closet,  a  large  window  on 
each  side,  two  trap  doors,  one  door  at 
the  end,  and  a  brick  fireplace  opposite. 
The  exact  cost  of  my  house,  paying  the 
usual  price  for  such  materials  as  I  used, 
but  not  counting  the  work,  all  of  whioh 
was  done  by  myself,  was  as  follows : 


Boards $8.035 — Mostly  shanty  boards. 

Itcfusc  shingles  for  roof  and  sides 4.00 

Laths - 1.25 

Two  second-hand  windows  with  glass. .  2.4J1 

One  thousand  old  bricks 4.00 

Two  casks  of  lime 2.40 — That  was  high. 

Hair in — More  than  I  needed. 

Mantle-tree  iron lo 

Nails 3.00 

]Iin<;es  and  screws 14 

Latch 10 

Chalk 01 

Transportation 1.40 — T  carried  a  good  part  on  my  back. 


In  all  §28.12J 


These  are  all  the  materials,  excepting 
tlie  timber,  stones,  and  sand,  whioh  I 
claimed  by  S(iuatter's  right.  I  have 
also  a  small  woodshed  adjoining,  made 
chiclly  of  the  stuff  which  was  left  after 
building  the  house."  He  then  recalls, 
with  a  natural  complacency,  that  at 
Cambridge  College  the  student  pays  for 
his  room  one  dollar  eighty-seven  and  a 


From  July  4th  to  March  lst,Thoreaa 
spent  for  food  §8.74,  and  for  clothing 
«8.40j,  which,  with  other  expenses, 
amounted  to  801.00},  #36.78  of  which 
was  met  by  earnings  to  that  amount, 
the  rest  being  covered  by  the  capital 
with  which  he  began.  He  did  not  have 
much  furniture,  and  thought  himself  all 
the  better  for  its  absence.     He  thinks 


half  cents  each  year  more  than  his  house  I  baggage  and  furniture  to  be  truly  what 
has  cost,  and  is  led  into  :m  episode  on  ■  tlu*  popular  phrase  terms  them — "traps." 
education,  ending  with  the  reflection  '  "He  was  a  lucky  fox  that  left  his  tail  in 
tliat  while  the  student  is  reading  the  trap.  The  muskrat  will  gnaw  his 
"  Adam  Smith,  Hicardo,  and  Say,  he  third  leg  off  to  be  free."  He  pursues 
runs  Iiis  lather   in  debt   irretrievably."    his  anti  -  furniture  reflections  to  their 

He  next  planted  about  two  ai*res  and  largest  applications.  '^I  look  upon  Eng- 
a  half  of  the  ground  around  him  with  land  to-clay  as  an  old  gentleman  who  is 
))eans,  potatoes,  peas,  and  maize.  He  j  travelling  with  a  great  deal  of  baggage 
realized  from  those  above  what  he  re-! — t  rum  [>ery  which  has  accumulated  from 
qniretl  of  them  for  his  own  use,  «!^.7n.  long  housekeeping  —  which  he  has  not 
(The  land  seemed  to  liave  been  letl  un- '  the  courage  to  burn  ;  great  trunk,  little 
used  by  its  owner,  as  unfit  to  raise  |  trunk,  bandbox,  an<l  bundle.  Throw 
"  anvthinir  but  sciuirrels  "  on.)  :  awav  the  first  three  at  least."     His  two 

At  the  close  of  the  first  seasoi»  he  feels  years'  residence  at  Walden  convmoed 
that  he  is  more  inde))endent  than  any  >  him  "that  to  maintain  one^s  self  on  this 
farmer  in  Concord,  "for  I  was  not  an- :  earth  is  not  a  liardship,  but  a  pastime, if 
choriMl  to  a  house  or  farm,  but  could  we  will  live  simply  and  wisely,  as  the 
follow  the  bent  of  my  genius,  which  is  pursuits  of  the  simpler  nations  are  still 
a  v(»ry  (^rooked  one,  every  moment,  the  sports  of  the  more  artificial.*'  In 
ih^side  being   belter  off  than  tliey  al-    re[»ly  to'those  wlio  declared  this  to  be 


ready,  if  my  house  liad  been  burned, 
or  my  crops  failed,  I  should  have  been 
nearly  as  well  off  us  before." 


all  very  selfish,  he  maintains  that  ^'  Doing 
good  is  one  of  the  professions  which  are 
full.     .     .     .     Probably  I  should  not 
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conaciooBly  and  deliberately  forsake  my 
particular  calling  to  do  the  good  wliich 
■tociety  demands  of  me,  to  save  the  uni- 
verse  from  annihilation  ;  and  I  believe 
that  a  like  but  iolinitely  greater  etead- 
faetaess  elsewhere  is  all  Uiat  now  pre- 
serves it.  But  I  would  not  stand  be- 
tween any  man  and  hia^oniua;  and  to 
him  who  does  this  work,  wbich  I  decline, 
with  Mb  whole  beart,  and  soul,  and 
life,  I  would  say  persevere,  even  if  the 
world  call  it  doing  evil,  as  it  is  moct 
likely  tbey  will."  He  doea  not,  indeed, 
think  macbof  philantbropists.  "Those 
plants  of  whose  greenness,  withered,  we 
make  berb  tea  for  the  sick,  serve  but  ft 
humble  use  and  are  mostly  employed 
by  quacks.  I  want  the  flower  .ind  fruit 
of  a  man  ;  that  some  fragrance  be  waflr 
ed  over  from  bim  to  mc,  and  some  ripe- 
ness flavor  onr  intercourse.  His  good- 
ness must  not  be  a  partial  and  transitory 
act,  bnt  a  constant  superfluity,  which 
costs  him  nothing,  and  of  which  he  is 
aneonscious.  This  is  a  charity  that 
hides  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  philan- 
thropist too  often  surrounds  mankind 
with  the  remerabrance  of  his  own  cast- 
off  griefs  as  an  atmosphere,  and  calls  it 
sympathy.  If  you  should  ever  be  be- 
trayed into  any  of  these  philanthropies, 
do  not  let  your  left  hand  know  what 
your  right  band  does,  for  it  is  not  worth 
knowing.  Rescue  the  drowning,  and 
tie  your  shoe  strings." 

Onr  hermit  had  enough  solitude  so 
far  aa  hnman  beings  were  concerned; 
bat  be  trolled  for  the  golden  fishes  and 
caught  Borne  golden  fancies  with  them. 
"Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  ji-fishing 
in.  I  drink  at  it;  but  while  I  drink  I 
see  the  sandy  bottom,  and  detect  how 
nhallow  it  is.  Its  thin  current  slides 
awav,  hut  eternity  remains.  I  would 
drin*  deeper ;  fish  in  the  sky,  whose 
bottom  is  pebbly  with  stars."  In  the 
absence  of  hnmanktnd  the  wild  kinds 
keep  him  company.  The  worshipper  of 
Pan  natnrally  had  a  flute,  and  he  drew 
the  fishes  to  him  oftener  with  this  than 
with  the  line,  and  the  echoes  nppl.iuded 
his  performance.  A  mouse  became  fa- 
miliar, and  played  "bo-peep,"  and  ate 
from  his  hand,  and  the  mole  was  wel- 
comed ID  his  cellar.  Of  a  sparrow  that 
alighted  on  his  shoulder  he  is  prouder 
than  of  any  epaulette  he  could  have 
worn.    A  phcebe  built  in  Lis  shed,  the 
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robin  in  a  pine  which  grew  in  his  bonee, 

and  the  partridge  with  her  brood  fed 
beneath  his  window.  A  fox  came  near 
hia  window,  attracted  by  the  light, 
"barked  a'vulpine  curse  "  at  him,  and 
retreated ;  and  the  great  owl  said  "How 
der  do  ?  "  lie  observes  them  all  closely 
and  with  the  eyes  of  a  transcendental 
Pilpay.  These  animals  are  all  beasts  of 
burden,  in  a  sense,  made  to  carry  some 
portion  of  our  thoughts."  He  rejoices 
m  the  hootinga  of  owls :  "  It  is  a  sound 
admirably  suited  to  swamps  and  twi- 
light woods,  which  no  day  illustrates, 
suggesting  a  vast  and  undeveloped  na- 
ture whicli  men  have  not  recognized. 
They  represent  the  stark  twilight  and 
unsatisfied  thoughts  which  all  have." 
By  art  and  by  sympathy  he  gained  a 
close  acquaintance  with  these  poor  re- 
lations uf  Humanity ;  and  his  respect 
for  them  increases  :  "  If  we  take  the  ages 
into  our  account,  may  there  not  be  a  civ- 
ilization going  on  among  brutes  as  well 
as  men  ?  They  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rndimental,  burrowing  men,  still  stand- 
ing on  their  defence,  awaiting  their 
transformation." 

^neas  Sylvius,  Olaus  Magnus,  and 
Iluber,  have  given  accounts  of  the  bat- 
tles of  anls.  Thoreau  has  given  a 
graphic  narrative  of  one  witnessed  by 
himself  near  his  hermitage : 

"One  day  when  T  went  out  to  my  woodpile, 
or  rather  to  mj  pile  of  stumps,  I  observed 
two  large  nnts — the  one  red,  the  other  much 
lai^er,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  black — 
fiercely  conteading  with  one  another.  Hav- 
ing once  got  hold  they  never  let  go,  hut 
struggled  and  wrestled,  and  rolled  on  the 
chips  incessantly.  Looking  farther,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  chips  were  covered 
with  such  combatants,  that  it  was  not  a 
duelliim  hut  a  bellum,  a  war  between  two 
races  of  ants,  the  red  always  pitted  against 
the  black,  and  frequently  two  red  ones  to 
one  black.  The  legions  of  these  myrmtdona 
covered  all  the  bills  and  vales  in  ray  wood- 
yard,  and  the  ground  was  already  strewn 
witli  the  dead  and  dying,  both  red  and  black. 
It  woa  the  only  battle  which  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  the  only  battle-field  I  ever  trod 
white  the  battle  was  raging ;  internecine  war ; 
the  red  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
black  imperialists  on  the  other.  On  every 
side  they  were  engaged  in  deadly  combat, 
yet  without  any  noise  that  I  could  hear,  and 
human  soldiers  never  fought  so  resolutely. 
I  I  watched  a  couple  that  were  fast  locked  m 
I  each  other's  embrace,  in  a  little  sunny  vat- 
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ley  amid  the  chips,  now  at  noonday  prepared, 
to  fight  till  the  sun  went  down  or  life  went 
out.  The  smaller  red  champion  had  fastened 
himself  like  a  vice  to  his  adversary's  front, 
and  through  all  the  tumblings  on  that  tield 
never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  gnaw  at  one 
of  his  feelers,  near  the  root,  having  already 
caused  the  other  to  go  by  the  boanl,  while 
the.  stronger  black  one  dashed  him  from  side 
to  side ;  and,  as  1  saw  on  looking  nearer,  had 
already  divested  him  of  several  of  his  mem- 
bers. They  fought  with  more  pertinacity 
than  bull-do<;3.  Neither  manifested  the 
least  disposition  to  retreat.  In  the  mean- 
while there  came  along  a  single-  red  ant,  evi- 
dently full  of  excitement,  who  either  had 
disp  Itched  his  foe,  or  had  not  yet  taken  part 
in  the  battle ;  ])rob:ihly  the  latter,  for  he  had 
lost  none  of  his  limbs ;  whose  mother  had 
charged  him  to  return  with  his  shield  or 
ii])on  it.  He  saw  this  unequal  combat  from 
afar — for  the  blacks  were  nearlv  twice  the 
size  of  the  red — he  drew  near  with  rapid 
pace  till  he  stood  on  his  guard  within  half  an 
ineli  of  the  C(mibatants ;  then,  watching  his 
()p[)ortnnity,  he  s])rang  uj>on  the  black  war- 
rior, and  commenced  his  operations  near  the 
root  of  his  right  foreleg,  leaving  the  foe  to 
select  among  ids  own  members;  ami  so  there 
were  three  united  for  life  as  if  a  new  kind  of 
attraction  had  been  invented  which  put  all 
other  locks  and  cements  to  shame.  T  shouM 
not  have  W(mdered  by  this  time  to  lind  that 
they  hail  their  respective  musical  bands 
stationed  (m  some  eminent  chip,  and  playing 
their  national  airs  the  while,  to  excite  the 
slow  and  cheer  the  dying  combatants.  I  was 
mvs(;lf  ex(rite<l  somewhat,  even  as  if  thev  had 
!>een  men.  The  more  you  think  of  it,  the 
less  the  difference.  .  .  .  There  was  not 
one  hireling  there.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a 
principle  they  fought  for  as  much  as  our  an- 
cestors, and  not  to  avoid  a  threepenny  tax  on 
their  tea  ;  and  the  results  of  this  battle  will 
be  as  important  and  memorable  to  those 
whom  it  concerns  as  those  of  the  battle  of 
ISunkt^r  Hillatlea^t.  I  took  up  the  chip  on 
wfiich  the  three  I  have  particularly  described 
were  struggling,  (-aiTiiMl  it  intomy  house,  and 
plactrd  it  under  a  tumbler  on  mv  window-sill, 
in  order  to  see  the  issue.  Holding  a  mi- 
croscope to  tli(?  first  mentioned  red  ant,  I 
saw  that,  though  he  was  assiduously  gnawing 
at  the  lU'ar  Onv  leg  of  his  enemy,  having 
sevcreil  his  remaining  feeler,  his  own  breast 
was  all  torn  away,  exposing  what  vitals  he 
had  there  to  the  jaws  of  the  bla«^k  warrior, 
whf»<e  breastplate  was  apparently  too  thick 
for  him  t«i  pierce;  and  the  dark  carbuncles  of 
the  siilfirrer's  oyv^  shone  with  ferocity  such 
a>  war  t)uly  could  excite.  They  struggled 
half  an  hour  longer  under  the  tumbler,  and 
when  I  I'Hike'l  a^iin  the  black  .soldier  iiad 
severi-d  tlie  hea^ls  of  his  foes  from  tlu*ir 
bodies,  and  the  still  living  heads  were  han^jing 


on  either  side  of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at 
his  saddle  -  bow.  ...  I  never  loamed 
which  party  was  victorious,  nor  the  cause  of 
the  war ;  but  I  felt  for  the  rest  of  that  day 
as  if  I  had  had  my  feelings  c.\cited  and  har- 
rowed by  witnessing  the  struggle,  the  ferocity, 
and  carnage  of  a  human  battle  before  mj 
door.'' 

lie  adds:  "The  battle  which  I  wit- 
nessed took  place  in  the  Presidency  of 
Polk,  five  years  before  the  passage  of 
Webster's  Fugitive  Slave  bill." 

Ilitlier  in  the  deep  winter  came  through 
the  snow  the  fools  of  ideas,  the  victimB 
of  crotchets,  the  running  slave — whom 
he  shcdtercd  and  helped  toward. the 
North  Star — and  at  times,  the  poets 
and  philosopliers  of  the  village,  to  visit 
him.  These  last  found  with  him  am- 
brosial days.  "  We  made  that  small 
house  ring  with  boisterous  mirth,  and 
resound  with  the  murmur  of  mnoh  sober 
talk;  making  amends  then  to  Walden 
Vale  for  the  long  silences.  Broadway 
was  still  and  deserted  in  comparisou. 
.  .  .  .  We  made  many  a  *  bran  new ' 
theory  of  life  over  a  thin  dish  of  gruel, 
which  combined  the  advantages  of  con- 
viviality with  the  clear-headedness  which 
philosophy  requires."  Over  the  door  of 
Thorean'rt  cabin  was  written  for  those 
who  could  read  it,  "  Entertainment  for 
man,  but  not  for  beast ; "  and  many  a 
youth  who  sought  that  higher  entertain- 
ment came  to  him.  But  there  came  also 
less  agreeable  visitors.  He  discovered 
that  tiiere  are  some  guests  who  appeal, 
''  not  to  your  hosi)itality,  but  to  your 
hospitalality  ;'''*  and  there  are  others 
who  do  not  know  when  their  visits  have 
terminated.  Then  there  came  "men  of 
one  idea,  like  a  lien  with  one  chicken, 
and  that  a  duckling;  men  of  a  thousand 
ideas  and  unkempt  heads,  like  those 
hens  whi(d)  are  made  to  take  charffe  of 
a  hundred  chickens,  all  in  pursuit  of  one 
bag ;  a  score  of  them  lost  in  every 
morning's  dew  —  and  become  frizzled 
and  mangy  in  consequence;  men  of 
ideas  instead  of  legs;  a  sort  of  intelleo- 
tual  centipede,  that  made  you  crawl  all 
over.  One  man  proposed  a  book  in 
which  visitors  should  write  their  names, 
as  at  the  White  Mountains;  but,  alas! 
T  have  too  good  a  memory  to  make  that 
necessary."  The  oidy  compensation  he 
could  g«'t  seems  to  have  been  to  bot- 
anize and  zoologize,  as  it  were,  on  his 
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visitors.  Girls  and  boys  and  young 
women  generally  seemed  glad  to  be  in 
the  woods,  and  .  improved  their  time. 
Men  of  business  thought  only  of  his  dis- 
tance from  "  something  or  other."  Rest- 
less, committed  men,  whose  time  was  all 
taken  up  in  getting  a  living  or  keeping 
it ;  ministers  "  who  spoke  of  God  as  if 
they  enjoyed  ^  monopoly  of  the  sub- 
ject;" doctors,  lawyers,  uneasy  house- 
keepers, who  pried  about  his  cupboard  ; 
young  men  "who  had  ceased  to  be 
young,  and  concluded  that  the  beaten 
track  was  safest ;"  these  said  it  was  not 

Possible  to  do  much  good  out  there, 
'he  aged  and  infirm  thought  how  far  it 
was  from  the  doctor :  "  to  them  a  village 
was  literally  a  community^  a  league  for 
mutual  defence."  With  these  he  argues 
that  a  man  sits  as  many  risks  as  he  runs. 
"Finally,  there  were  the  self-styled 
reformers,  the  greatest  bores  of  all,  who 
thought  I  was  for  ever  singing — 

y  This  is  the  house  that  I  built ; 
This  is  the  man  that  lives  in  the  house  that 
I  built  ;• 

Bat  they  did  not  know  that  the  third 
line  was  - 

These  are  the  folks  that  worry  the  man 
That  lives  in  the  house  that  I  built/ '' 

But  he  had  more  cheering  visitors. 
"Children  come  a -berrying;  railroad 
men  taking  a  Sunday  morning  walk  in 
clean  shirts;  fishermen  and  hunters, poets 
and  philosophers;  in  short,  all  honest 
pilgrims,  who  came  out  to  the  woods 
for  freedom^s  sake,  and  really  left  the 
village  behind,  I  was  ready  to  greet 
with  '  Welcome,  Englishmen !  welcome. 
Englishmen!'  for  I  had  had  communi- 
cation with  that  race."  But  his  flute 
seems  to  have  been  his  truest  friend, 
and  had  some  deep  tones  for  him. 
"  John  Farmer  sat  at  his  door  one  Sep- 
tember evening,  after  a  hard  day's  work ; 
his  mind  still  running  on  his  labor,  more 
or  less.  Having  bathed,  he  sat  down  to 
recreate  his  intellectual  man.  It  was  a 
rather  cool  evening,  and  some  of  his 
neighbors  were  apprehending  a  frost. 
He  had  not  attended  to  the  train  of  his 
thoughts  long,  when  he  heard  some  one 
playing  on  a  flute,  and  that  sound  har- 
monized with  his  mind.  Still  he  thougbt 
of  his  work ;  but  the  burden  of  nis 
thought  was,  that  though  this  kept  run- 


ning in  his  head,  and  he  found  himself 
contriving  and  planning  it  against  his 
will,  yet  it  concerned  him  very  little. 
It  was  no  more  than  the  scurf  of  his 
skin,  which  was  constantly  shuffled  ofl; 
But  the  notes  of  the  flute  came  home  to 
his  ears  out  of  a  diflerent  sphere  from 
that  he  worked  in,  and  suggested  w^ork 
for  certain  faculties  which  slumbered  in 
him.  They  gently  did  away  with  the 
street,  and  the  village,  and  the  State  in 
which  he  lived.  A  voice  said  to  him — 
'  Why  do  you  stay  here  and  live  this 
mean,  moiling  life  when  a  glorious  exist- 
ence is  possible  for  you  ?  Those  same 
stars  twinkle  over  other  fields  than 
these.'  But  how  to  come  out  of  this 
condition,  and  actually  migrate  thither  ? 
All  that  he  could  think  of  was  to  prac- 
tice some  new  austerity,  to  let  his  mind 
descend  into  his  body  and  redeem  it, 
and  treat  himself  with  ever-increasing 
respect." 

But  while  "John  Farmer"  was  thus 
ready  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
village  and  the  State,  they  were  not  so 
willing  to  ignore  his.  The  tax-gatherer 
visited  him.  To  pay  taxes  at  that  date 
meant  a  sanction  of  some  very  question- 
able expenditures — such,  for  example,  as 
slave  auctions  at  the  gate  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  seizing  of  Mexican  territory  to 
make  it  into  slave  States.  Thoreau 
therefore  declined  to  pay  his  tax ;  and 
one  day,  having  taken  a  boot  to  the 
village  to  be  mended,  he  is  arrested 
when  about  to  return,  and  thrown  into 
the  Concord  gaol.  He  gave  the  town 
clerk  the  following  statement  in  writ- 
ing: "Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  I,  Henry  Thoreau,  do  not  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  a  member  of  any  incor- 
porated society  which  I  have  not  joined." 
This  imprisonment  caused  a  considera- 
ble sensation  in  the  quiet  village,  and 
some  gentleman  having  paid  the  tax, 
Thoreau  was  released  on  the  next  day. 
He  went  to  the  shoe  shop  immediately, 
got  the  boot  he  had  brought  to  be 
mended,  and  returned  to  the  woods, 
not  well  satisfied,  however,  at  what  he 
regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  friend  who  so 
far  allowed  his  private  feelings  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  good  as  to  pay  the 
tax.  The  collector  never  again  asked 
him  for  a  tax.  He  wrote  in  1849  an 
account  of  his  experience  in   prison, 
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which  is  unfortunately  not  included  in 
any  of  his  published  volumes.  I  must, 
however,  include  some  portions  of  it 
liero.  "  As  I  stood  considering  the 
walls  of  solid  stone,  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  and  the  iron  gratins^  which  strained 
the  light,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
wMth  tlio  foolisliness  of  that  institution 
wliich  treated  me  as  if  I  were  more 
flesh  and  blood  and  bones,  to  bo  locked 
up.  I  wondered  that  it  should  have 
concluded  at  length  that  this  was  the 
best  use  it  could  put  me  to,  and  had 
never  thought  to  avail  itself  of  my  ser- 
vices in  some  wav.  I  saw  that,  if  there 
was  a  stone  wall  between  mo  and  my 
townsmen,  there  was  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult one  to  climb  or  break  tlirough 
before  they  could  get  to  be  as  free  as  I 
was.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  feel  con- 
fined, and  the  walls  seemed  a  great 
waste  of  stone  and  mortar.  I  felt  as  if 
I  alone  of  all  my  townsmen  had  paid 
my  tax.  They  plainly  did  not  know 
how  to  treat  me,  but  behaved  like  per- 
sons who  arc  underbred.  In  every 
threat  and  in  every  compliment  there 
was  a  blunder,  for  they  thought  that  my 
chief  desire  was  to  stand  on  the  other 
side  of  that  stone  wall.  I  could  not  but 
smile  to  see  how  industriously  they 
locked  the  door  on  my  meditations, 
which  ft>llowed  them  out  again  without 
let  or  hindrance,  and  they  were  really 
all  tliat  was  dangerous.  As  they  could 
not  reach  me,  they  had  resolved  to  pun- 
isli  my  body ;  just  as  boys,  if  they  can- 
not come  at  some  person  against  whom 
they  have  a  si)ite,  will  abuse  his  dog." 
The  gentleman  wlio  lately  slept  in  Lam- 
V)eth  Workhouse  will  perceive  by  the 
following  narrative  that  his  plan  of 
gaining  knowledge  has  been  antici- 
pated : 

**The  nidit  in  prison  wfts  novel  and  inter- 
est injr  (inough.  The  prisoners  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves wore  enjoying  a  chat  and  the  evening 
air  in  the  doorway  when  I  entereiL  But  tlie 
jailer  said, '  Come,  l)oys,  it  is  time  to  lock  up ;' 
and  so  they  <lisperscd,  and  I  heard  the  sound 
of  their  steps  returning  into  the  hollow  apart- 
ments. My  roommate  was  introduced  to  mc 
by  the  jailer  as  *a  first-rate  fellow  and  a 
cfever  man.'  "When  tho  door  was  locked,  he 
showed  me  where  to  hang  my  hat,  and  how 
he  mana-jied  matters  there.  The  rooms  were 
whitewashed  un<-e  a  month ;  and  this  one,  at 
leasts  wa-*  the  whitest,  most  simply  furnished, 
and  probably  the  neatest  apartment  in  the 


town.  He  naturally  wanted  to  know  where 
I  came  from  and  what  brought  me  there ;  and 
when  I  had  told  him,  I  asked  him  in  my  turn 
how  he  came  there,  presuming  him  to  be  an 
honest  man  of  course;  and,  as  the  world  goes, 
I  believe  ho  was.  *  Why/  said  he,  *  they 
accuse  mc  of  burning  a  bam,  but  I  never  did 
it'  He  was  tpiite  domesticated  and  content- 
ed, since  he  got  his  board  for  nothing,  and 
thought  that  ho  was  well  treated.  He  occa- 
pied  one  window,  and  I  the  other  j  and  I  saw 
that  if  one  stayed  there  long  his  principal 
business  would  be  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
T  had  soon  read  all  the  tracts  that  were  left 
there,  and  examined  where  former  prisoners 
had  broken  out,  and  where  a  grate  had  been 
sawed  off,  and  heanl  the  history  of  the  various 
occupants  of  that  room ;  for  I  found  that  even 
here  there  was  a  histor}'  and  a  gossip  wliich 
never  circulated  Vieyond  the  walls  of  the 
jail.  .  .  .  It  was  like  travelling  into  a  far 
country,  such  as  I  had  never  expected  to  be- 
hold, to  be  there  for  one  night  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  never  heard  tho  town  clock 
strike  before,  nor  the  evening  sounds  of  the 
village.  It  was  to  see  my  native  village  in  the 
light  of  the  midiUe  ages,  and  our  Concord  was 
turned  into  a  Rhine  stream,  and  visions  of 
knights  and  castles  passed  before  me.  They 
were  the  voices  of  old  burghers  I  heard  in  the 
street.  I  was  an  involuntary  spectator  and 
auditor  of  whatever  was  done  and  said  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  ai^jaccnt  village  inn — a  wholly 
new  and  rare  experience  to  me.  It  was  a 
closer  view  of  my  native  town.  I  was  fairly 
inside  of  it  I  never  had  seen  its  institutions 
l>eforc.  I  began  to  (*om prebend  what  its  in- 
Iiabitants  were  about.  .  .  .  AVhen  I  came 
out  of  prison — for  some  one  interfered  and 
paid  the  tax — I  did  not  perceive  tliat  great 
changes  had  taken  place  on  the  common,  such 
as  he  o1)ser\'ed  who  went  in  a  youth  and 
cmerg(Ml  a  tottering  and  gray-headed  man; 
and  yet  a  change  had  to  my  eyes  come  over 
the  scene — the  town,  and  State  and  countiy — 
greater  than  any  that  mere  time  could  effect" 

In  conclusion  he  says : 

**  I  please  myself  with  imagining  a  State  at 
last  which  can  afford  to  be  just  to  all  men, 
and  to  treat  the  individual  with  respect  as  a 
neighbor ;  which  even  would  not  think  it  in- 
consistent with  its  own  repose  if  a  few  were 
to  live  aloof  from  it,  not  meddling  with  it, 
nor  embraced  by  it^  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-mcn." 

Thoreau  left  Walden  after  two  years' 
residence  there :  having  several  lives  to 
live,  he  could  only  spare  bo  mnch  for 
that  one.  It  was  left  as  a  walled  -  np 
chamber  of  the  shell  that  protected  and 
record e<l  his  growth. 

Tho  United  States  Revenne  lav  was 
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not  the  only  regalation  that  gave  way 
before  snoh  a  resolute  eeceder.    Conven- 
tional rales  were  no  more  solid  to  him 
than  prison  walls.    Mr.  Emerson  relates 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  went  to 
procure  some  books  from  the  library  of 
Cambridge  University,  the  librarian  re- 
fused to  lend  them.    Thoreau  repaired 
to  the  president,  who  stated  to  him  the 
rules  and  usages,  which  permitted  the 
loan  of  books  to  resident  graduates,  to 
clergymen   who   were  alumniy  and  to 
some  others  resident  within  a  circle  of 
ten  miles*  radius  from  the  college.    Tho- 
reau explained  to  the  president  that  the 
railroad  had  destroyed  the  old  scale  of 
distances ;   that  the  library  was  useless, 
yes,  and  president  and  college  useless,  on 
the  terms  of  bis  rules ;  that  the  one 
benefit  he  owed  the  college  was  its  libra- 
ry;  that  at  this  moment  not  only  his 
want  of  books  was  imperative,  but  he 
wanted  a  large  number  of  books,  and 
assured  him  that  he,  Thoreau,  and  not 
the  librarian,  was  the  proper  custodian 
of  these.    In  short  the  president  found 
the  petitioner  so  formidable,  and  the 
rules  getting  to  look  so  ridiculous,  that 
he  ended  by  giving  him  a  privilege  which 
in  his  hands  proved  unlimited  thereafter. 
Curious  and   sometimes    distinguished 
persons,  who  inquired  if  he  would  walk 
with  them,  were  often  put  off:  "He  did 
not  know.    There  was  nothing  so  im- 
portant to  him  as  his  walk ;  he  had  no 
walks  to  throw  away  on  company."  lie 
was  intensely  American.      "In  every 
part  of  Great  Bntain,"  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,   "are   discovered   traces  of   the 
Romans,  their  funereal  urns,  their  camps, 
their  roads,  their  dwellings.     But  New- 
England,  at  least,  is  not  based  on  any 
Roman  ruins.     We  have  not  to  lay  the 
fouBdations  of  our  houses  on  the  ashes 
of  a  former  civilization."     When  John 
Brown  was  on  trial  for  his  life  in  Vir- 
ginia, for  his  armed  attack  upon  slavery 
at    Harper's    Ferry,   and     before    any 
friendly  word  for  him  had  been  spoken, 
Thoreau,  who  had  once  known  Brown, 
Bent  notices  to  the  various  houses  of  the 
Tillage  to  announce  that  he  would  on  the 
following  Sunday  evening  address  those 
who  should  meet  him  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  anti- slavery  committee  sent  him 
word  that  it  was  premature. '  He  replied, 
"  I  did  not  send  to  you  for  advice,  but  to 
announce  tb^t  I  am  to  speak."    The  hall 


was  filled,  and  the  oration  became  mem- 
orable not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit, 
but  for  its  early  recognition  of  a  hero 
where  for  some  length  of  time  all  parties 
saw  a  madman.  Nevertheless,  Thoreau's 
idea  of  Brown  was  that  which  afterward 
took  shape  in  marble,  and  rests  on  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

On  a  summer  morning  about  fourteen 
years  ago  I  went  with  Mr.  Emerson  and 
was  introduced  to  Thoreau.  I  was  then 
connected  with  Divinity  College  at 
Cambridge,  and  my  new  acquaintance 
was  interested  to  know  what  we  were 
studying  there  at  the  time.  "  Well,  the 
Scriptures."  "  But  which  f  "  he  asked, 
not  without  a  certain  quiet  humor  play- 
ing about  his  serious  blue  eye.  It  was 
evident  that,  as  Morgana  in  the  story 
marked  all  the  doors  so  that  the  one 
ceased  to  be  a  sign,  he  had  marked  Per- 
sian anil  Hindu  and  other  ethnical  Scrip- 
tures with  the  reverential  sign  usually 
found  on  the  Hebrew  writings  alone. 
He  had  the  best  library  of  Oriental 
books  in  the  country,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Cholmondeley,  an  English  gentle- 
man to  whom  be  was  much  attached,  sent 
him  from  England  more  than  a  score  of 
important  works  of  this  character.  His 
books  show  how  closely  and  reverently 
he  had  studied  them,  and  indeed  are 
worthy  of  attention  from  lovers  of  East- 
ern Scriptures  apart  from  their  other 
values.  Out  of  courtesy  to  my  intro- 
ducer, doubtless,  he  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  on  the  following  day  to  visit  some 
of  the  pleasant  places  around  the  village 

Sin  which  I  was  as  yet  a  stranger),  and 
gladly  accepted  the  ofter.  When  I 
went  to  the  house  next  morning,  I  found 
them  all  (Thoreau  was  then  living  in  his 
father's  house)  in  a  state  of  excitement 
by  reason  of  the  arrival  of  a  fugitive 
negro  from  the  South,  who  had  come 
fainting  to  their  door  about  daybreak 
and  thrown  himself  on  their  mercy. 
Thoreau  took  me  in  to  see  the  poor 
wretch,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  man  with 
whose  face  as  that  of  a  slave  in  the 
South  I  was  familiar.  The  negro  was 
much  terrified  at  seeing  me,  supposing 
that  I  was  one  of  his  pursuers.  Having 
quieted  his  fears  by  the  assurance  that  I 
too,  though  in  a  different  sense,  was  a 
refugee  from  the  bondage  he  was  escap- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  being  able  to 
attest  the  negro's  genuineness,  I  sat  and 
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watched  the  singularly  tender  and  lowly  ' 
devotion  of  tlie  scholar  to  the  slave.  He 
must  be  fed,  his  swollen  feet  bathed,  and 
he  must  tiiink  of  nothing  but  rest.  Again 
and  again  tiiis  coolest  and  calmest  of 
men  drew  near  to  the  trembling  negro, 
and  bade  him  feel  at  honu?,  and  have  no 
fear  that  any  ])ower  should  again  wrong 
him.  He  could  not  walk  that  day,  but 
must  mount  guard  over  the  fugitive,  for 
slavehunters  were  not  extinct  in  those 
days;  and  so  I  went  away  after  a  while 
much  impressed  by  many  little  traits 
that  I  had  seen  as  they  had  appeared  in 
this  emergency,  and  not  much  disposed 
to  cavil  at  their  source,  whether  Bible 
or  lihaghavat. 

A  day  or  two  later,  however,  T  onjoyed 
my  first  walk  with  Tiioreau  which  was 
succeeded  by  many  others.  AVe  started 
westward  from  the  village,  in  which  di- 
rection his  favorite  walks  lay,  for  I  then 
found  out  the  way  he  had  of  connecting 
casual  with  universal  things.  He  desired 
to  order  his  morning  walk  after  tiie 
movement  of  the  planet.  Tlie  sun  is 
the  grand  western  |)ioneer ;  he  sets  his 
gardens  of  Hesperides  on  tiie  horizon 
every  evening  to  lure  tiie  race ;  the  race 
moves  westward,  as  animals  migrate  by 
instinct ;  therefore  wo  are  safe  in  going 
by  Goose  ]iond  to  Baker's  farm.  Of 
every  square  acre  of  ground,  he  con- 
tended, tiic  western  side  was  the  wild- 
est, and  tiierefore  the  fittest  for  the 
seeker  to  explore.  7iLc  oriente  lux,  e**: 
oca't/fjfitc  J'riw.  I  now  had  leisure  to 
observe  carefully  this  man.  He  was 
short  of  stature,  well  built,  and  such  a 
man  as  I  have  fancied  Julius  Ciesar  to 
have  been.  Every  movement  was  full 
of  courage  and  repose ;  the  tones  of  his 
voice  were  those  of  Truth  herself;  and 
there  was  in  his  eye  the  pure  bright 
blue  of  the  New-England  sky,  as  there 
was  sunshine  in  hisHaxen  hair.  He  had 
a  particularly  strong  aquiline  lloman 
nose,  which  somehow  reminded  me  of 
the  j)row  of  a  ship.  There  was  in  his 
face  andexj)ression,  with  ail  its  sincerity, 
a  kind  of  intellectual  furtiveness ;  no 
wild  thing  could  escape  him  more  than 
it  could  be  harmed  by  him.  Tlie  gray 
huntsman's  suit  which  he  wore  enhanc- 
ed this  expression. 

"  He  took  the  color  of  his  vest 
From  rabbit's  coat  and  grouse's  breast ; 


For  as  the  wild  kinds  lurk  and  hide, 
So  walks  the  huntsman  uncspied.* 


>i 


The  cruellest  weapons  of  attack,  how- 
ever, which  this  huntsman  took  with 
him  were  a  spyglass  for  birds,  a  micro- 
scope for  the  game  that  wonld  hide  in 
sniallness,  and  an  old  book  in  which  to 
press  plants.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tion wore  extraordmarjr.  I  rcraember 
being  surprised  and  delighted  at  every 
step  with  revelations  of  laws  and  signif- 
icant attributes  in  common  things — as  a 
relation  between  different  kinds  of  grass, 
and  the  geological  characters  beneath 
them,  the  variety  and  grouping  of  pine 
needles,  and  the  eifect  of  these  differ- 
ences on  the  sounds  they  yield  when 
struck  by  the  wind,  and  the  shades,  so  to 
speak,  of  taste  represented  by  grasses 
and  common  herbs  when  applied  to  the 
tongue.  The  acuteness  of  his  senses 
was  marvellous:  no  hound  could  scent 
better,  and  he  could  hear  the  most  faint 
and  distant  sounds  without  oven  laying 
his  ear  to  the  ground  like  an  Indian. 
As  we  penetrated  farther  and  farther 
into  the  woods  he  seemed  to  gain  a  cer- 
tain transformation,  and  his  face  shone 
with  a  light  that  I  had  not  seen  in  the 
village.  He  had  a  calendar  of  the  plants 
and  llowers  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
would  sometimes  go  around  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  visit  some  floral  friend, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  year,  who 
would  appear  for  that  day  only.  We 
were  too  early  for  the  hibiscus^  a  rare 
flower  in  New-England  which  I  desired 
to  sec.  }Ic  ])ointed  out  the  spot  by  the 
river  side  where  alone  it  could  be  found, 
and  said  it  would  open  about  the  follow- 
ing Monday  and  not  stay  long.  I  went 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  found  myself  a 
day  too  late — the  petals  were  scattered 
on  the  ground. 

Thoreau  had  a  special  horror  of  the 
spirit  -  rapping  excitement  which  was 
pervading  some  of  the  American  vil- 
lages at  that  time.  There  were  some 
in  Concord  who  desired  at  that  time 
(1852)  to  interest  him  in  them;  with 
what  success  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  him : 

**Most  people  hero  believe  in  a  sptritnal 
world  which  no  respectable  junk  bottle,  which 
had  not  met  with  a  slip,  would  condescend  to 
contain  even  a  portion  of  for  a  moment — 
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whose  atmosphere  would  extinguish  a  candle  which  he  read  in  the  French  and  6er- 
let  down  into  it»  like  a  well  that  wants  air-  man  editions,  were  his  daily  bread  ;  and 
ing;  in  spirits  which  the  very  bull-frogs  in  Homer  and  ^schylus,  from  whom  he 
our  meadows  would  blackba  1.  Their  evil  ^^^^  ^^^^^  excellent  translations,  were 
cenius  IS  seeing  how  low  it  can  degrade  ,  .  ,  .  ^«  ,  ,  / 
them.  The  hooting  of  owls,  the  croaking  of  h»8  luxuries.  Of  raoderne  he  was  much 
frogs,  is  celestial  wisdom  in  comparison.  If  maebted  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
I  could  be  brought  to  believe  m  the  things  (though  to  a  less  extent)  Carlyle  and 
that  they  believe,  I  should  make  haste  to  get  Goethe.  He  admired  Iluskin,  especial- 
rid  of  my  certificate  of  stock  in  this  and  the  ly  his  Modern  Painters^  though  he 
next  world's  enterprises,  and  buy  a  share  in  thought  the  author  bigoted.  In  the 
the  first  Immediate  Annihilation  Company  ^^^^.^  j;^         of  Architecture  he  found 

2myt;fglass:f^^^^^^^^^^  -^!i  '\  good  ^stuff  "  too  much  about 
er.  Where  are  the  heathens?  Was  there  aiV' as  he  said,  "  for  me  and  the  Ilotten- 
cver  any  superstition  before?  And  yet  I  J^^ts.  Our  house  is  yet  a  hut."  He  en- 
suppose  there  may  be  a  vessel  this  very  mo-  joyed  niuch  reading  the  works  of  Will- 
ment  setting  sail  from  the  coast  of  North  iam  Gilpin,  his  Mints  on  Landscape 
America  to  that  of  Africa  with  a  missionary  Gardening  ;  Tour  of  the  Hiver  Wye  ; 
on  board !  Consider  the  dawn  and  the  sun-  and  a  dozen  others  perhaps.  Ho  read 
rise,  the  rainbow  and  the  evening,  the  words  ^Iso  with  care  the  works  of  Dr.  Frank- 
of  Chnst  and  the  aspirations  of  all  the  saints  I  i*  tt^  v.«.i  ««  «  ♦^.,..i,  ,♦«««  ^^« 
Hear  music!  see,  smell,  taste,  feel,  hear-  V"'  ^}t  ^""^  ^^  a  touchstone  for  an- 
anything-and  then  hear  these  idiote,  in-  thors  their  degree  of  ability  to  deal  with 
spired  by  the  cracking  of  a  restless  board,  supersensual  tacts  and  feelings  with  sci- 
humbly  asking,  *  Please,  Spirit,  if  you  cannot  entific  precision  and  dignity.  What  he 
answer  by  knocks,  answer  by  tips  of  the  admired  in  Emerson  was  that  he  discern- 
table.'  1 ! ! !  I !  '*  ed  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  the 

n             ,.  functions  of  every  idea  as  if  they  were 

Thoreau   was   as  apart  from   other-  antennae  or  stamina.     To  the  voung 

worldlmess  as  from  worldhness :  ^^^  ^nd  women  who  sought  his  idvice 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  he  writes  in  another  let-  ^^  ^^/!j^J'71f^?^'i^^  generally  recom- 

ter,"thatl8hall  exaggerate  thevalueandsig-  mended  intellectual  biographies,  or  an- 

nificance  of  life,  but  that  I  shall  not  be  up  to  tobiographies    if   possible,  as   those  of 

the  occasion  which  it  is.    I  shall  be  sorry  to  Goethe,  Alfieri,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Dr. 

remember  that  I  was  there,  but  noticed  noth-  Franklin,  De  Quincey's  Confessions,  etc. 

ing  remarkable,  not  so  much  as  a  prince  in  dis-  Yet  one  would  soon  learn  in  conversa- 

guise;  lived  in  the  golden  age  a  hired  man  ;vis^  tion  with  him  that  all  these  writers  had 

it^Olympus  even  but  fell  asleep  after  dinner,  j^  i^jg  estimation  only  put  clever  foot. 

and  did  not  hear  the  conversation  of  the  gods.  ^      j           ^  ^       {    ^,                  , 

I  lived  m  Judea  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  ,                   ,.          a    j  l^       t            ^viumw- 

but  I  never  knew  there  was  such  a  one  as  he  was  reading    And  here  I  may  mention 

Christ  among  my  contemporaries ! "  also  his  mental  habit  of  regarding  his 

neighborhood  as  of  cosmical  importance. 

Thoreau  was  a  good  reader  of  books,  Mr.  Emerson    says  that   he    returned 

and  was  fond  of  conversing  about  his  Kan^s  Arctic  Voyage  to  a  friend  with 

favorites  in  this  kind.  "Books,"  he  said,  the  remark  that  "most  of  the  phenom- 

however,  "can  only  reveal  us  to  our-  ena  noted  might  be  observed  in   Con- 

Belves,  and  as  often  as  they  do  us  this  cord."     He  seemed  a  little  envious  of 

service  we  lay  them  aside."     He  had  the  Pole  for  the  coincident  sunrise  and 

studied  carefully  the  old  English  chroni-  sunset,  or  five  minutes'   day  after  six 

cles,  and  Chaucer,  Froissart,   Spencer,  months :  a  splendid  fact  which  Annurs- 

aod  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.   He  recog-  nuc  had  never  afiforded  him.     He  found 

nised  kindred  spirits  in  George  Herbert,  red  snow  in  one  of  his  walks  near  Con- 

Cowley,  and  Quarles — considering  the  cord,  and  was  hoping  one  day  to  find 

latter  an  example  of  how  a  man  may  be  the    Victoria  Hegia,    He  reported  to 

a  poet,  yet  not  an  artist    He  explored  Emerson   somewhat  triumphantly  that 

the  old  books  of  voyages — Drake,  Pur-  the   foreign  savans  had  failed   to  dis- 

chas,  and  many  another  and  rarer — who  criminate  a  particular  botanical  variety, 

assisted  him  much  in  his  circumnaviga-  "  That  is  to  say,"  replied  Emerson  with 

tions  of   Concord,   which    he  thought  comic  seriousness,"  the  blockheads  were 

equally  important.    The  Oriental  Bibles  not  born  in  Concord ;.  but  who  said  they 
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were?  It  was  their  unspeakable  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  in  London,  or  Paris,  or 
Rome ;  but,  poor  fellows,  they  did  what 
they  could,  considering  that  they  never 
saw  Haloman's  Pond,  or  Nine-acre  Cor- 
ner, or  Becky  Stow's  Swamp.  Beside?, 
what  were  you  sent  into  the  world  for 
but  to  add  this  observation  ?"  He  would 
not  read  the  newspapers  which  demand- 
ed his  attention  most  impertinently  for 
Europe  or  Washington  instead  of  Wal- 
den  Pond.  One  of  his  beatitudes  ran — 
"  Blessed  are  the  young,  for  they  do 
not  read  the  President's  Message."  Of 
friends  who  read  to  him  of  the  Crimean 
War  he  asks, ''  Pray,  to  be  serious,  where 
is  Sevastopol  ?  Wlio  is  MenchikoflT ; " 
and  goes  on  to  meditate  on  the  white 
oak  in  his  stove.  His  motto  being  thus, 
Ne  quid  finiTMveria  extra  te  Concord- 
iainqne^  he  did  not,  as  he  was  well  able 
to  do,  explore  the  great  West ;  never- 
theless he  visited  Cape  Cod  and  wrote  a 
curious  and  valuable  work  on  its  ancient 
and  its  natural  history ;  also  Canada, 
concernins:  which  he  wrote  a  valuable 
paper  not  included  in  the  ])ubli8hed  vol- 
umes. He  visited  also  the  mountains  of 
Maine  and  New-Ham])shire. 

Though  shy  of  general  society,  Tho- 
reau  was  a  hero  among  children,  and 
the  captain  of  their  excursions.  He 
was  the  Mne  quA  iion  of  the  Concord 
huckleberry-party,  which  is  in  that  re- 
gion something  of  «an  institution.  To 
have  Thoreau  alonfc  with  them  was  to 
be  sure  of  finding  acres  of  bushes  laden 
with  the  delicious  fruit.  On  these  occa- 
flions  his  talk  with  the  children  was  as  a 
part  Ci\*  the  spirit  and  circumstance  Avliich 
go  to  make  up  what  is  called  in  Yankee 
})hnise'*a  good  time."  A  child  stum- 
bles and  falls,  losing  his  carefully  gath 
ered  store  of  berries ;  Thoreau  kneels 
beside  the  weeT'ini;  unfortunate,  and  ex- 
plains  to  liim  and  to  the  group  that  Xa- 
ture  has  made  these  little  provisions  for 
next  year's  crop.  If  there  were  no  ob- 
stacles, and  the  little  boys  did  not  fall 
occasionally,  how  would  berries  be 
scattered  and  ]>lanted  ?  and  what  would 
become  of  huckleberrvinirs?  He  will 
then  arranixethat  he  who  has  thus  suf- 
feri-d  for  the  general  good  shall  liave 
the  tirst  chance  at  the  next  ]>asture. 

Mr.  Emers(m  relates  that  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  to  deliver  the  lecture 
at  the  Concord   Lyceum,  Thoreau  re- 


marked to  him,  that  whatever  sncceeded 
with  the  audience  was  bad.  Mr.  E.  re- 
plied— "  Who  would  not  like  to  M-rite 
something  which  all  can  read,  like  Mob- 
ijison  Crusoe?  and  who  docs  not  see 
with  regret  that  his  page  is  not  Bolid 
with  a  right  materialisiio  treatment, 
which  delights  everybody  ?  "  Henry  ob- 
jected, of  course,  and  vaunted  the  bet- 
ter treatment  which  reached  only  a  few 
persons.  But  at  snppcr  a  young  girl, 
understanding  that  he  was  to  lecture  at 
the  Lycenra,  sharply  asked  him  '*  wheth- 
er his  lecture  would  be  a  nice  interesting 
story,  such  as  she  wished  to  hear,  or 
whether  it  was  one  of  those  old  philo- 
sophical things  that  she  did  not  care 
about."  Henry  turned  to  her  (says 
Emerson)  and  bethought  himself,  and,  I 
saw,  was  trying  to  believe  that  he  had 
matter  that  might  fit  her  and  her  broth- 
er, who  were  to  set  up  and  go  to  the 
lecture,  if  it  was  a  good  one  for  them. 

Sometimes  I  have  gone  with  Thorean 
and  his  young  comra<les  for  an  expedi- 
tion on  the  river,  to  gather,  it  may  be, 
water  lilies.  Upon  such  excnrsions  his 
resources  for  our  entertainment  were 
inexhaustible.  He  would  tell  stories  of 
the  Indians  who  once  dwelt  thereabout 
until  the  children  almost  looked  to  see 
a  red  man  skulking  with  his  arrow  on 
shore ;  and  every  plant  or  flower  on 
the  bank  or  in  the  water,  and  every  fish, 
turtle,  frog,  lizard,  about  ns  was  trans- 
formed by  the  wand  of  his  knowledge, 
from  the  low  form  into  which  the  spell 
of  our  ignorance  had  reduced  it,  into  a 
mystic  beauty.  One  of  his  surprises 
was  to  thrust  his  hand  softly  into  the 
water,  ami  as  soAly  raise  np  }>efore  our 
astonished  eyes  a  large  bright  fish,  which 
lay  as  contentedly  in  his  hand  as  if  they 
were  old  acquaintances !  If  the  fish  had 
also  dropped  a  ]>enny  from  its  month,  it 
could  not  have  been  a  more  miracnloot 
proceeding  to  us.  The  entire  crew  bared 
their  arms  and  tried  to  get  hold  of  a  fish, 
I  but  only  the  captain  succeeded.  We 
could  not  get  his  secret  from  him  then, 
for  it  was  to  surprise  and  delight  many 
another  merry  boa tr full ;  but  later  I  have 
read  in  his  account  of  the  bream,  or 
ruft'  (porn  of  fa  vulgaris)  of  that  river, 
that  ^'it  is  a  simple  and  inoiTensive  fish, 
whose  nests  are  visible  all  along  the 
sliore,  hollowed  in  the  sand,  over  which 
it  is  steadily  poised  through  the  sammer 
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boars  on  waving  fin The 

breamfl  are  so  careful  of  their  charge 
that  yon  may  stand  close  by  in  the  water 
and  exHmine  them  at  your  leisure.  I 
have  thus  stood  over  them  half-an-honr 
at  a  time,  and  stroked  them  familiarly 
wiihoat  frighteDing  them;  suffering 
them  to  nibble  my  fingers  harmlessly  ; 
and  Men  them  ereol  their  dorsal  fins  in 
anger  when  ray  hand  approached  their 
ova ;  and  have  even  Mken  them  gently 
out  of  the  water  wiih  my  hand."  I  du 
not  doubt  but  that  it  was  this  and  other 
intimacies  of  Thoreau  with  varioua  ani- 
mals that  suggested  to  his  friend  and 
"  neighbor  Mr.  Hawthorne  the  character 
of  Dimatelio  in  the  tale  of  Transforma- 
tion. And  I  have  fancied  that  Emerson 
— who  has  applied  to  him  what  Fuller 
aaid  of  Butler  the  apiologist,  that "  eilher 
he  had  told  the  bees  things  or  the  bees 
bad  told  him  "—had  Thoreau  in  his 
miod  when  he  wrote  in  his  Wooditotea  : 

"It  seemed  as  if  the breeies brought  him;      _ 
It  seemed  as  IF  the  sparron's  taught  him ; 
As  if  by  secret  sight  ho  knew 
Where,  in  far  Gelds,  the  orchis  grew. 
Many  hkps  fall  in  the  peld, 

Seldom  seen  by  wishful  eyes, 
But  all  her  shows  did  Nature  yield, 

To  please  and  win  this  pilgrim  wise. 
He  saw  the  pu-tridge  drum  in  the  woods  ; 

He  heard  the  woodcock's  evening  hymn  ; 
He  found  the  tawny  thrush's  broods, 

And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him ; 
What  others  did  at  distance  hear. 

And  (guessed  within  the  thicket's  gloom. 
Was  showed  to  this  philosopher. 

And  at  his  bidding  seemed  to  come." 

But  it  seems  that  the  elves  of  wood 
and  water  were  alluring  him  from  the 
earth.     The  seeds  of  coQsnmplion  were 

Erematurely  developed,  perhaps  by  his 
fe  of  exposure;  but  the  distress  and 
appeals  of  friends  and  relatives  could 
not,  to  the  last,  overcome  the  fascina- 
tions of  Nature,  and  persuade  him  to 
remain  within  doors.  He  was  sent  at 
length  to  the  more  gentle  climate  of  the 
Mississippi;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and 
be  soon  returned  home  to  die.  In  hi& 
last  letter  (Uarch  2lBt,  1662),  written 
by  his  fister,  to  a  young  poet  whom  he 
bad  never  met,  he  said :  "  I  am  encour- 
aged to  know  that,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  I  have  not  written  my  books 
in  vun.  .  . ',  .  I  suppose  that  I  have 
not  many  inoDiha  to  live ;  but  of  coarse 


I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  may  add 
that  I  am  enjoying  existence  as  much 
as  ever,  and  regret  nothiog." 
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Is  comparing  the  capabilities  of  dia- 
logue and  narrative,  George  Sand  some- 
where remarks  that  the  former  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  allows  the  author  to 
come  closer  to  his  subject,  and  bring 
out  the  essence  of  a  "  fiituation  "  or  the 
workings  of  a  mind  with  greater  subtle- 
ty and  force.  Letters  possess  the  same 
sort  of  superiority  over  a  biography 
written  in  the  third  person.  They  re- 
veal "the  man  behind  the  picture"  in  a 
way  that  no  description  Ciin  do,  how- 
ever Boawelliau  the  deecriber's  powers 
of  oh>*ervation  may  be.  A  full  edition 
of  MuzirCs  Letters  is  therefore  a  wel- 
come supplement  to  the  Lives  that  hiive 
already  been  pttblii^hed.  Much  which 
they  contain  had  been  embodied  in  pre- 
vious biographies,  and  a  good  deal,  we 
may  add,  had  been  very  judiciously  re-' 
jecled  ;  for,  with  all  deference  to  llerr 
Nohl,  some  of  this  correspondence  is 
rather  tedious  reading.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, with  the  editor  that  it  fully  merits 
to  be  given  to  the  public  as  a  whole, 
partly  because  a  series  of  fragmentary 
quotation!*  can  never  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  tone  and  mood  of  the  writer — 
which  in  Moiart'a  case  was  peculiarly 
frank  and  confidential— and  partly  be- 
cause tliese  letters  many  of  them  being 
addressed  to  one  person,  possess  some- 
thing like  the  continuity  of  a  journal  ; 
but  chiefly  because,  as  Herr  Nohl  ob- 
serves, in  them  is  strikingly  set  forth 
how  Mozart  lived  and  labored,  enjoyed 
and  Hufiered.  "  They  are  manifestly  the 
unconstrained,  natural,  and  simple  out- 
pouiings  of  his  heart,  delightfully  recall- 
ing to  our  raindn  all  the  sweetness  and 
pathos,  the  cpirit  and  grace,  which  have 
a  thousand   times   delighted   us  in  his 

I  Among  the  crowd  of  musical  patrons 
and  professors  who  fiil  before  us  in  this 
correspondence  there  are  few  prominent 


*  Mautrti  LtUtrt.  Translated  from  tbs  Col- 
lection of  LuDWta  Nohl,  by  Lady  yiAiLxom. 
Iiondon :  Loogmaiu  A  Co.     18SG. 
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figures.  The  interest  centres  in  three  or 
four  persons  or  groups  of  persons.  First 
of  all,  of  course,  is  the  writer  liimself. 
lie  clisi'loses  liimself  in  his  letters  very 
viviflly  and  eonijiletely.  Never  was 
there  a  (lerman  more  devoid  of  dreamy 
sentimental  ism — less  suhjectice^  to  use  a 
phrase  which  German  j)hilosophy  lias 
coined.  His  early  letters  from  Italy, 
written  in  a  sort  of  lingua  fninca  of 
P^-ench,  Italian,  and  German,  exhibit  at 
their  height  the  animal  spirits  and  joy- 
ousness  of  temperament  which  marked 
his  nature,  and  which  he  retained  in  the 
njidst  of  much  anxiety  until  the  shadow 
of  dt-ath  obscured  them.  But  a  grave 
mood  underlay  the  gay.  Happiness,  he 
says  iu  one  letter,  is  a  thing  of  the  imag- 
ination ;  and  in  another  lie  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  living  respectably  and 
living  hapj»ily,  the  latter  of  which  fates 
ho  does  not  expect  to  be  his.  From 
childhood  his  mind  seems  to  have  been 
penetrated  by  a  deep  sense  of  religion. 
"Do  not  l.>e  uneasy  on  my  account,"  he 
writes  on  his  nameday  to  his  father;  "I 
have  (rod  always  before  ray  eyes.  I  ac- 
knowledge his  omnipotence  —  I  dread 
Ids  wrath  ;  but  I  also  know  liis  love, 
and  that  he  will  never  forsake  his  ser- 
vants. When  his  will  is  done,  I  am  re- 
signed." He  is  sustained  by  the  calm 
and  unwavering  conviction  that  he  has 
an  a]ipointi;d  work  to  perform.  "  I  place 
faith,"  he  says,  "in  three  friends,  and 
they  are  powerfid  and  invincible  ones — 
God,  and  your  hea<l,  and  mine.  .  .  . 
Lot  us  j)ut  our  trust  in  God.  I  shall  not 
be  found  wanting."  His  earliest  letters 
are  full  of  expressions  like  the  last^  which 
in  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  man  would 
sound  vaunting  and  presumptuous,  but 
which  indicate  in  the  most  simple  and 
artless  manner  possible  his  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers.  Speaking  of  a  man 
of  superior  talents,  he  adds — "  which, 
without  being  unthankful  to  Providence, 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  possess."  "  If  the 
Archbishop  would  only  place  confidence 
in  me  I  could  soon  make  this  music  ccle- 
biaud."  "  Salzburg  is  no  place  for  my 
t:ilent."  "I  am  quite  resolved  that  the 
K;nperor  shall  know  me."  Even  his 
youthful  criticisms  of  Italian  music  and 
singers  have  a  bold,  independent  ring  in 
tliem.  The  writer  is  evidently  one  who 
took  none  of  his  opinions  secondhand, 
but   thought   and  judged   for   himself. 


They  have  none  of  the  crndity  which 
usually  marks  the  views  of  a  precocious 
boy.    This  early  maturity  is  perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  Mozart^s  gen- 
ius.    His  works  show  fewer  traces  of 
the  mellowing  effects  of  increased  expe- 
rience and  insight  than  those  of  many 
other  composers,  not  because  his  genius 
was  unprogresfiive,  but  because  it  ripened 
to  perfection  with  such  unique  rapidity. 
One  can  hardly  realize  this  adequately 
without  reference  to  dates.  To  one  who 
began  composing  at  four  years  of  age, 
and  died  utterly  worn  out  with  work  at 
thirty-five,  no  ordinary  law  of  develop- 
ment can  apply.     His  genius  flowered, 
and  richly  too,  at  a  period  when  other 
minds   are  merely  germinating.      Just 
when    they    are    attaining    their    full 
strength,  it  collapsed  in  premature  de- 
cay.    What  a  mass  of  work  was  com- 
pressed into  those  thirty-one  years  these 
letters  show.    At  the   same  time  they 
show  the  extraordinary  case  with  which 
ho  worked.     At  Munich  ho  is  willing  to 
engage  with  the  Opera  director  to  pro- 
duce every  year  four  German   operas, 
partly  huffc  and  partly  8crie.      Happen- 
ing to  have  no  symphony  with  him  while 
on  a  visit  to  Count  Thun,  he  sits  down 
and  writes  one  for  a  concert  that  was  to 
be  given.    This  ease  was  the  result  of 
long  and  patient  study.    There  is  an 
amusing  anecdote,  mentioned  iu  one  of 
his  Viennese  letters,  illustrative  of  this. 
A  Dutch  pianist,  coarse  and  labored  in 
his  style  of  playing,  is  watching  Mozart 
play.    He  looked  steadily  at  his  fingers, 
and  then  exclaimed :  "  Good  heavens  I 
how  I  do  labor  and  overheat  myself, 
while  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  it  seems 
all  child's-play  !  "      JMozart'a  reply  is 
very  characteristic.     "  I  once  took  trou- 
ble enough  in  order  no  longer  to  require 
to  do  so." 

Next  to  Mozart  himself,  the  most 
prominent  figure  depicted  in  these  pages 
IS  that  of  Leopold  Mozart,  the  composer's 
father.  The  portrait  is  not  altogether 
an  attractive  one.  Genuinely  fond  and 
proud  of  his  son,  he  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  pursued  him  throughout  life  with 
a  sort  of  fretful  and  vexatious  espionage, 
which  degenerated  now  and  then  into 
downright  unkindness  and  injustice,  and 
which,  with  a  son  less  sweet-tempered, 
would  have  assuredly  c^dsed  a  raptors. 
Always  distrustful  and  suspidooa,  always 
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ready  to  listen  to  his  son's  detractors, 
selfish  enough  to  oppose  his  dearest 
wishes,  and  mean  enough  to  pretend 
lo  pay  a  debt  which  he  never  really  liqui- 
dated, he  is  incessantly  plaguing  his  son 
with  fussy  complaints  and  timid  counsels. 
No  small  portion  of  this  whole  corre- 
spondence IS  devoted  to  Mozart's  efforts 
to  rebut  or  disprove  the  idle  and  imagi- 
nary charges  which  his  father  threw  in 
bis  teeth.  The  pet  object  of  the  elder 
Mozart's  aversion  seems  to  have  been  the 
Weber  family,  with  whom  his  son's  for- 
tunes were  destined  to  be  so  curiously 
blended.  The  Webers  first  appear  on 
the  scene  at  Manheim,  where  the  father 
was  a  struggling  musician,  with  a  large 
family  and  small  means.  Here  Mozart, 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  met  and  befriended 
them,  ending  by  falling  deeply  in  love 
with  Aloysia,  the  eldest  daughter,  whose 
singing  "  brought  tears  into  his  eyes." 
How,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  he  found 
the  faithless  Aloysia  estranged  from  him, 
needs  not  here  to  be  repeated.  Later 
on,  he  fell  in  with  the  Webers  once  more 
in  Yienn:^  and  lodged  in  iheir  house, 
which  give  him  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving ihe  domestic  virtues  of  Con- 
stanoe,  a  younger  daughter,  exhibited 
under  somewhat  trying  circumstances. 
She  seems  to  have  made  him  a  good 
wife,  though  she  did  not  succeed  in 
keeping  him  out  of  debt.  In  a  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
poi:tion  of  these  letters  consists  of  the 
vivid  f^limpses  which  they  afford  of  Ger- 
man Court  life  during  the  last  century. 
The  small  potentates  whom  Mozart  in 
turn  solicited  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
formly actuated  by  one  dominant  motive 
— a  desire  to  act  the  part  of  Mecajnas 
with  the  smallest  possible  outlay.  "The 
German  princes  are  all  niggards,"  is  his 
bitter  exclamation.  Prominent  among 
them,  in  stinginess  and  the  arts  of  petty 
tyranny,  stands  the  Archbishop  Sigis- 
mnnd  of  Salzburg.  He  had  the  mean- 
ness to  depreciate  Mozart's  talents  in 
order  to  avoid  having  to  pay  for  them. 
He  prevented  him  from  earning  a  living 
elsewhere,  and  yet  refused  him  an  equiv- 
alent. Smarting  under  this  ill  -  treat- 
ment, it  was  only  natural  that  Mozart 
sbonld  have  deteatcd  the  very  name  of 
Salzburg.  The  ouly  wonder  is  that  a 
man  of  such  singular  independence  of 
mind  should  have  submitted  to  the  in- 


justice 80  long.  .The  final  rupture  be- 
tween the  young  composer  and  his  prince 
occurred  at  Vienna,  whither  the  Arch- 
bishop had  repaired  in  something  like 
feudal  state  and  ceremony.  The  story 
is  told  very  graphically  in  the  opening 
letters  of  the  second  of  these  volumes. 
They  contain  a  curious  picture  of  the 
personnel  of  the  arehiepiscopal  train, 
which  included  two  valets,  two  cooks,  a 
confectioner,  a  vocalist,  a  violinist,  and 
Mozart  himself.  "  At  dinner,"  the  lat- 
ter says  ironically,  "  I  have  at  all  events 
the  honor  to  be  placed  above  the  cooks." 
After  preventing  Mozart  from  gaining 
money  and  reputation  by  giving  a  con- 
cert in  the  Imperial  city,  the  prelate 
summarily  ordered  his  dependents  to 
return  at  once  to  Salzburg.  Mozart 
had  some  moneys  to  collect,  and  could 
not  start,  therefore,  quite  so  soon  as  the 
rest;  whereupon  the  Archbishop  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  and,  after  indulg- 
ing in  unmeasured  vituperation,  bade 
his  young  musician  begone.  Mozart 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  instantly 
quitted  his  service.  His  father  writes  in 
his  usual  querulous  tone  about  the  in-  ^ 
cident.  Probably  he  feared  that  it  would 
compromise  his  own  situation.  It  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  dread  which  Mozart 
had  of  the  Archbishop's  vengeance  that 
he  begs  his  father  to  abuse  him  as  much 
as  he  liked  in  public,  but  to  write  by 
some  private  hand  that  he  is  satisfied. 
Even  some  years  later,  when  projecting 
a  visit  to  Salzburg  with  his  wife,  he  is 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  an  arrest. 

These  letters  teem  with  evidence  of 
the  unerring  justness  of  Mozart's  musi- 
cal taste.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  man 
of  such  transcendent  genius  so  absolutely 
devoid  of  flightiness  in  his  art.  His  un- 
limited confidence  in  his  own  powers 
was  coupled  with  a  strong  though  self- 
imposed  sense  of  artistic  responsibility. 
His  letters  leave  the  impression  that,  if 
he  had  not  been  the  most  inspired  of 
composers,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
eminent  of  musical  critics.  One  can 
hardly  take  up  these  volumes  without 
lighting  on  some  indication  of  this — 
among  others,  his  constant  anxiety  to 
bring  his  librettos  into  conformity  with 
truth  and  nature.  As  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  task  gave  him  no  little  trouble. 
It  was  proposed,  for  instance,  in  Idoni- 
eneOy  his  Munich  opera,  to  represent  the 
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King  .19   alone  in  a  ship  ;  d  propos  of 
which  Mozart  observes : 

''If  the  Abbe  thinks  that  ho  can  be  reasonably 
represented  in  the  terrible  storm  forsaken  l)y 
every  one,  without  a  ahip^  exposed  to  the 

fre:itest  peril,  all  may  remain  as  it  is ;  but 
i.B.  no  ship — for  lie  cannot  be  alone  in  one  ; 
so,  if  the  other  mode  be  adopted,  some  gen- 
erals or  confidants  must  land  from  the  ship 
with  him.'* 

The  only  text  in  the  selection  of  which 
his  usual  good  judi^ment  may  be  thought 
peril apa  to  have  deserted  him,  is  that  of 
the  J^lavto  Magico  ^  but  the  opera  was 
composed  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
when  the  shadow  of  death  had  filled  his 
mind  with  serious  thoughts,  wliich  found 
a  congenial  vent  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
libretto.  In  a  letter  from  Manheim, 
written  on  his  return  from  Paris,  will  be 
found  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
use  of  recitative  in  opera.  He  expresses 
the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  recitative 
phouUl  be  spoken  to  an  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, and  only  occasionally  sung 
when  the  words  can  be  thoroughly  ex- 
pressed by  the  music: 

*'  Nothing  (he  says)  ever  surprised  me  so 
much,  for  I  had  always  imagined  that  a  thing 
of  this  kind  would  make  no  effect  There  is 
no  sin^^ing,  but  merely  recitation,  to  which 
the  music  is  ii  sort  of  ohhlignto  reciUitiro. 
At  intervals  th<*re  is  speakini*,  while  the  mu- 
sic goes  on,  which  produces  the  most  striking 
effect." 

Wc  know  to  what  account  Mendelssohn 
has  turned  this  combination.  To  make 
the  music  thoroughly  expressive  of  the 
words  was  Mozart's  grand  object  as 
a  composer,  although  he  never  carried 
this  ])rinciplc  to  a  pedantic  or  finical 
extreme.  His  criticisms  on  pianoforte- 
plavin^  and  sincin*^  arc  at  once  sinmilar- 
ly  acute  and  sound.  The  art  of  reading 
at  sight,  he  says  in  one  place,  consists  in 
playing  a  piece  in  the  time  in  which  it 
ouglit  to  be  played,  with  ])roper  taste 
and  feeling  as  written,  "  so  tiiat  it  should 
give  the  impression  of  being  composed 
by  the  person  who  plays  it."  It  is  curi- 
ous to  find  a  vigorous  protest  against 
"the  bad  habit  of  making  the  voice 
tremble"  —  that  artificial  *''' tremolo^" 
which  is,  unhappily,  so  favorite  a  trick 
with  our  modern  singers.  The  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  a  charm  and  what 
is  an  abuse  of  the  human  voice  is  drawn 
with  admirablo  precision : 


"  The  human  voico  (he  observen)  is  natu- 
rally tremulous,  but  only  so  far  as  to  be  beau- 
tiful ;  such  is  the  nature  of  the  voice,  and  it  is 
imiUited  not  only  on  wind  instruments,  but 
on  stringed  instruments,  and  tven  on  the 
piano.  But  the  moment  the  proper  boundary 
is  passed  it  is  no  longer  beautiful,  because  it 
becomes  unnaturaL' 

The  piece  of  advice  which  he  gives  to  a 
young  lady,  "  not  to  be  all  honey  when 
she  sings,"  falls  characteristically  enough 
from  the  lips  of  a  composer  whose  love- 
liest melodies  have  nothing  of  a  cloying 
sweetness  about  them.  Of  Madame 
Mara,  the  great  songstress  of  his  day, 
he  speaks  in  dij«paraging  terms.  **  She 
does  too  little,"  he  says,  "  to  eqnal  Bas- 
tardella  "  (a  singer  of  remarkable  powers 
of  execution),  '*  and  too  much  to  equal 
Mad  lie.  Weber"  (the  charm  of  whose 
singing  lay  in  its  simple  pathos).  Pos- 
sibly he  was  prejudiced  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  lady's  husband,  of  whose  strange 
proceedings  at  a  concert  at  3(unich  he 
gives  an  amusing  account. 

It  does  not  say  much  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  art  in  Germany  tliat  Mozart 
shouhl  have  experienced  so  ranch  neglect 
in  his  own  country.  Only  a  year  before 
his  death,  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers, 
we  find  him  soliciting  the  municipality 
of  Vienna  for  the  post  of  unpaid  assist* 
ant-organist  in  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
But  neither  petty  persecutions  nor  Im- 
perial slights  shook  his  patriotic  resoln- 
tion  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  German 
art.  Of  the  French  school  of  music  he 
expresses  the  most  unbounded  contempt 
"  I  am  here,"  he  writes  from  Pans, 
"  surrounded  by  mere  brute  beasts.  .  .  . 
The  singers  scream  and  bawl  through 
their  ni>ses  and  throats."  He  is  even 
alarmed  lest  contact  with  Parisian  no- 
tions on  music  should  injure  his  natural 
taste.  "  I  pray  to  God,"  he  continnes, 
"  to  grant  me  grace  to  continue  firm  and 
stea(1fast  here,  that  I  may  do  honor  to 
the  (ternian  nation,"  adding  naTvcly, 
^^  and  to  enable  mo  to  prosper  and  maie 
plenty  of  innuey.'' 

Latly  Wallace  does  not  uniformly  sno- 
ceed  in  finding  the  idiomatic  equivalent 
fi)r  the  original,  as  in  Letter  XVI.,  for 
instance,  where  she  makes  Mozart,  who 
is  encouraging  his  sister  to  persevere  in 
composing,  say  "  Ol\en  try  something 
similar."  The  following  piece  of  non- 
sense,  written  to  his  pretty  cousin  at 
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Angsbarg,  mast  at  any  rate  have  taxed 
the  traDslator's  ingenuity : 

"  My  Dear  Coz — ^Buzz : 

**  I  have  safely  received  your  precious  epis- 
tle— thistle,  and  from  it  I  perceive^achieve, 
that  my  aunt — gaunt,  and  you — shoe,  are 
quite  well — bell.  I  have  to-day  a  letter — set- 
ter, from  my  papa  —  ah  I  ah !  safe  in  my 
hands — sands.  I  hope  you  also  got — trot,  my 
Manheim  letter  —  setter.  Now  for  a  little 
sense — ^pence.  The  prelate's  seizure — leisure, 
grieves  me  much — touch,  but  he  will,  I  hope, 
soon  get  well — sell.  You  write,  blight,  that 
you  will  keep — cheap,  your  promise  to  write 
to  me — he  !  he  I  to  Augsburg  soon  —  spoon. 
Well.  I  shall  be  very  glad— mad." 


The  Art  Joamal. 
A  MEMORY    OF    FREDERICA    BREMER. 

Another  golden  bowl  broken !  an- 
other of  the  world's  literary  workers 
gone  home.  It  is  a  loss  to  earth  for 
which  we  may  truly  grieve.  Frederica 
Bremer  was  no  common  laborer  ;  her 
mission  was  to  do  good ;  her  task  here 
is  finished.  Her  energy  and  persever- 
ance ;  her  knowledge,  acquired  rather 
from  observation  than  from  books ;  her 
extensive  sympathy,  not  alone  with  her 
class  and  country,  but  with  her  kind; 
her  close  association  with  genuine  prog- 
ress ;  all  rendered  her  of  great  impor- 
tance, not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  a 
leader  among  women.  Siie  was  by  no 
means  what  is  understood  as  "  a  rights- 
of- woman  woman,"  but  she  was  deeply 
anxious  for  the  emancipation  of  her  sex 
in  her  own  land  from  the  heavy  thral- 
dom, the  absolute  hard  bodily  labor  to 
which  they  have  been  doomed  so  long ; 
and  to  know  that  they  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ileges of  occasional  rest  and  ease,  with 
opportunities  of  cultivating  their  minds 
80  as  to  render  them  not  so  much  the 
slaves  as  the  companions  of  their  hus- 
bands, the  early  teachers  as  well  as  the 
mothers  of  Swedish  men — to  know  that, 
and  to  believe  that  by  her  aid  the  ^^  great 
glory "  had  been  "  helped  on,"  would 
have  brought  to  the  evening  of  her 
days  intense  happiness  —  did  so,  no 
doubt. 

Our  valuable  ^d  admirable  friend 
Mary  Ilowitl  introduced  Miss  Bremer 
to  the  British  public  by  her  translation 
of  The  Neighbor 9  ;  a  translation  which 


Miss  Bremer  herself  told  me  was  '^  fault- 
less." Almost  suddenly,  that  charming 
book  entered  into  our  hearts  and  homes, 
as  a  sister  who,  though  brought  up  in 
a  distant  land,  with  habits  and  thoughts 
not  ours,  was  our  "  little  sister  "  still : 
a  darling,  with  open  heart  and  beaming 
eyes,  and  lips  dropping  sweetness — the 
sweetness  of  innocence  and  content ;  her 
hands  loving  work ;  her  head  wise  with 
womanly  wisdom  ;  bringing  with  her  a 
freight  of  fresh  air  and  health  fulness  of 
which  we  still  delight  to  think.  Miss 
Bremer  continued  to  write,  and  Miss 
Howitt  to  translate,  various  tales  and 
sketches  of  Swedish  life  of  more  or  less 
importance ;  all  original  to  us ;  until  we 
looked  for  her  latest  book  as  eagerly  as 
if  she  had  been  one  of  our  own  native 
story-tellers. 

Her  first  visit  to  England  was  brief 
and  rapid  ;  she  had  determined  to  trav- 
el, alone  or  not,   as  it  might  be,  and 
took  England  only  en  route  ;  she  pant- 
ed for  knowledge ;  and  resolved  to  see 
and  judge  for  herself  of  the  habits  and 
institutions  of  many  lands.    It  was  after 
her  extensive  Wanderings,  and  during 
her  second  visit  to  England,  that  we 
had  the  happiness  to  receive  her  as  our 
guest  at  our  country  house.     We  never 
had  a  more  interesting  or  amusing  vis- 
itor;    she  stipulated  that  she   was  to 
breakfast  in  her  own  room — chiefly  on 
potatoes — and  not  to  be  disturbed  until 
two  o'clock.     From  early  morning  until 
the  appointed  hour,  she  wrote,  and  then 
came  down  to  lunch,  full  of  the  life  and 
spirit  which  the  consciousness  of  a  task 
accomplished   is  certain  to  give.     She 
was  very  small  and   delicately   propor- 
tioned— not  unlike  Maria  Edgeworth  in 
form,  and  in  some  points  of  manner,  par- 
ticularly when  speaking  to  children,  of 
whom  she  was   very   fond;  she  could 
hardly  pass  a  child  without  a  word  or 
a  caress.    She  could  never  have  been 
even  pretty  in  the   usual    acceptation 
of  the  word;    yet  no  one  could  have 
thought    her   more   than    plain.      Her 
pleasing  and  even  playful  manners,  her 
freedom  from  affectation,  the  warm  in- 
terest  she  took  in  everything   aroubd 
her,  certain  quaint,  half  Swedish,  half 
English  expressions,  the  amusing  stores 
of  an  excellent  memory — all  imparted  a 
piquancy  and  variety  to  her  conversation 
that  was  especially  delightful  in  a  coun- 
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trv  house.  She  was  undonbtcdlv  rest- 
less  and  inquisitive;  investij^alin^]^  all 
the  domestic  departments  witli  inquiries 
which  halt*  annoyed,  half  amused,  the 
pervants,  but  giving  quite  as  much  in- 
formation as  she  received.  I  found  she 
liked  to  ^o  by  herself  into  the  cottages 
of  our  villasfe,  and  ijenerallv  left  her  to 
do  as  she  liked;  afler  paying  two  or 
three  visits  she  would  hurry  back  to  me 
that  I  might  explain  to  her  what  she  did 
not  understand ;  nothing,  however  triv- 
ial, escaped  her  observation.  She  had 
visited  and  closely  inspected  several  of 
our  manufacturinc:  towns,  but  I  believe 
our  locality  was  the  only  one  where  she 
Jiad  the  means  of  making  acquaintance 
with  a  district  purely  agricultural.  We 
chanced  to  live  near  the  farm  of  a  c:en- 
tleman  farmer,  and  she  was  often  grati- 
fied by  the  knowledge  she  obtained  from 
him  as  to  the  management  of  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep,  and  concerning  the 
culture  of  fields  and  pasture-land.  I 
believe  the*?e  studies  were  not  merelv  to 
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satisfy  curiosity,  but  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  produce,  and  did  produce, 
fruit  after  her  return  home.  It  was 
often  ma»le  clear  to  me  that  the  purpose 
of  her  life  was  to  be  useful.  Her  books 
of  travel  in  Greece  and  in  America  are 
well  known  ;  no  doubt  in  these  coun- 
tries also  she  gathered  much  knowledge 
tliat  slie  has  made  of  practical  value  to 
her  countrv. 

One  oi'  our  poor  neighbors  at  Addle- 
stone  inhabited  a  two-roomed  cottage — 
to  which  was  attached  a  strip  of  garden 
kept  in  neat  order  by  the  woman's  hus- 
band when  his  dav's  work  was  done — 
not  remarkal)Ie  for  its  internal  neatness 
of  arrancrement  :  but  Avhat  would  vou 
have?  the  woman  had  liad  twins  twice 
in  one  ver.r !  Miss  Bremer,  attracted 
by  the  f«»nr  baby  faces  sleeping  at  the 
door  in  the  sunshine,  crej)t  into  the  cot- 
tage of  the  "twin  w<iman,"  as  she  afler- 
ward'<  called  her,  but  would  not  believe 
that  all  the  infants  were  her  own.  Slie 
seized  <m  the  two  youngest,  placing  one 
on  each  arm,  and  brought  them  rapidly 
to  me  to  asc<Mtain  the  truth  of  the  story, 
closelv  followed  bv  the  mother,  who 
feared  the  i^ood  little  ladv  was  sli^htlv 
crazcil,  and  could  not  see  Avhat  there 
was  to  Avnrtder  at.  It  sorely  puzzled 
Miss  l>rem<-r  how  that  cottage  full  of 
rosy  children  could  be  brought  up  on 


such  small  means.  There  was  no  end 
to  her  inquiries  if  it  was  the  custom  in 
English  villages  for  mothers  to  have 
"multitudes  of  little  babies  all  at 
once  ;"  and  the  "  Addlestone  twins  " 
had  a  corner  in  her  well-stored  mem- 
ory for  a  long  time  afterwards  :  she  al- 
ludes to  the  subject  in  more  than  one  of 
her  letters. 

Our  residence  was  within  an  easy 
drive  of  Virginia  Water  and  regal 
Windsor  ;  both  gave  much  pleasure  to 
our  Swedish  visitor.  Virginia  Water, 
all  lovely  as  it  is,  seemed  to  her  more 
like  a  water-toy  than  a  real  lake.  Her 
taste  for  lake  scenery  had  been  born 
among  the  mountains  and  tors  of  north- 
ern lands.  She  readily  and  gracefully 
yielded  to  us  the  meed  of  beauty  and 
cultivation,  but  evidently  considered  ui 
a  people  wlio  possessed  neither  moun- 
tain nor  lake. 

An  earnest  desire  of  her  heart  and 
mind  was  to  see  the  Queen — knowing 
well  how  dearly  her  subjects  loved  her. 
So  we  drove  off  early  one  day,  deter- 
mined, if  j)0ssible,  to  waylay  her  Maj- 
esty when  leaving  the  Castle  for  her 
morning  drive.  We  took  our  stand 
with  determined  patience  as  near  the 
great  gates  as  propriety  permitted,  and 
very  soon,  in  the  well-known  phaeton, 
came  forth  the  roval  ladv,  seated  beside 
him  whose  loss  has  been  a  mournful  loss 
to  millions.  Miss  Bremer  was  all  quick- 
silver;  I  could  not  keep  heron  the  seat; 
she  would  lean  out  of  the  brougham 
window  and  bow ;  and  thus  the  little 
woman — insignificant  as  far  as  appear- 
ance went  (and  the  Queen  little  knew 
who  it  was  that  tendered  to  her  fervent, 
but,  perhaps,  obtrusive,  homage) — at- 
tracted her  Majesty's  attention,  who 
bowed  and  smiled  with  more  than  her 
usual  graciousness,  even  slightly  turn- 
ing her  head  to  look  at  the  enthusiastio 
lady.  As  she  did  so,  the  brougham 
door  flew  open,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  prevented  my  companion  from 
f'llling  out  ;  but  her  favorite  umbrella 
(a  venerable  companion  in  many  la^ds 
and  of  a  color  that  once  was  red)  waa 
not  so  fortunate.  It  rolled  on  the  grass; 
the  Queen's  quick  eye  saw  the  danger 
and  the  escape,  a?id  moreover  her  Maj- 
esty saw  the  umbrella.  The  royal  car- 
riage drew  up  for  a  moment,  the  Prince 
spoke,  or  perhaps  only  signed  to  an  at- 
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tendant  groom,  who  turned  back,  picked 
up  the  umbrella,  and  returned  it  to  my 
fluttering  friend.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  her  delight — she  literally  cried 
with  joy ;  the  courtesy  was  so  marked, 
80  graciously  rendered. 

We  were  bowling  homeward  along 
the  banks  of  our  beautiful  Thames  be- 
fore her  enthusiasm  subsided.  When 
we  got  out  to  visit  Magna  Charta  Isl- 
and, her  fervor  took  another  turn,  and 
burst  forth  in  admiration  of  the  sturdy 
English  barons  who  obliged  the  tardy 
king  to  sign  the  record  of  our  rights 
on  the  "  traditional "  stone,  which  she 
kissed  in  a  spirit  of  reverential  Liberty. 
I  look  back  with  intense  pleasure  to  the 
days  this  bright-hearted  woman  passed 
at  our  home  and  in  our  society. 

If  a  thing  of  physical  beauty  is  "  a 
joy  forever,"  which  I  feel  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  it  is — how  truly  is  the 
memory  of  hours  and  days  spent  with 
the  good  and   the  gifted,  a  jJ^erpetual 
well-spring  of  happiness !     Her  views  of 
books,  and  places,  and  people — of  relig- 
ion and  politics — were  frequently  very 
different  from  mine.    Hers  were  broad- 
er, mine  more  conventional,  it  may  be, 
perhaps   more   narrow.     She   said    we 
did  each  other  good,  and  now  especially 
when  I  feel  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  world,  I  am  glad  to  believe 
it  was  so.     Her  nature  was  brave  and 
independent ;  her  affections   warm  and 
true.     Her  published  letters  to  her  sister 
are  wonderful  records  of  tenderness  and 
love.     I  knew  how  she  loved  that  sister, 
and  how  she  was  looking  forward  to 
meeting  her,  as  her  great  reward  for  all 
the  fatigue  and  discomfort  she  had  en- 
dured  while  on    her  travels.     In   the 
happy  evenings  we  spent  together,  she 
was  the  life  of  our  little  circle,  teaching 
us  Swedish  games  and  singing  us  Swed- 
ish songs ;  every  now  and  then  some- 
thing about  her  sister  would  "crop  up," 
as  if  she  were  the  living  motive  of  her 
thoughts  and    actions.      Alas!  at  that 
very   time   when   we  looked   over  the 
beautiful   valley,  with   its    all-bountiful 
river,  from  the  brow   of  St.   George's 
Hill,  and  believed  that  we  saw  the  tow- 
era  of  Windsor  from  its  height — at  that 
very  time  her  beloved  sister  was  dead  at 
Stockholm.     Pleasant  were  their  lives, 
and  now  they  are  not  divided.    Death 
has  brought  them  again  together. 


Comhlll  Magaslne. 
THE    STUDY   OF   CELTIC  LITERATURE, 

BY   MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 
PART    IL 

I  SAID  that  a  skeptic  like  Mr.  Nash,  by 
demolishing  the  rubbish  of  the  Celtic 
antiquaries,  might  often  give  himself  the 
appearance  of  having   won  a  complete 
victory,  but  that  a  complete  victory  he 
had,  in  truth,  by  no  means   won.     He 
has  cleared  much  rubbish  away,  but  this 
is  no  such  very  difficult  feat,  and  requires 
mainly  common-sense ;  to  be  sure,  Welsh 
archaeologists  are  apt  to  lose  their  com- 
mon-sense ;   but  at  moments  when  they 
are  in  possession  of  it,  they  can  do  the 
indispensable,  negative  part  of  criticism, 
not,  indeed,  so  briskly  or  cleverly  as  Mr. 
Nash,  but  still  well  enough.     Edward 
Davies,  for  instance,  has   quite   clearly 
seen   that  the  alleged   remains  of  old 
Welsh  literature  are  not  to  be  taken  for 
genuine  just  as  they   stand:    "Some 
petty  and  mendicant  minstrel,  who  only 
chaunted  it  as  an  old  song,  has  tacked 
on  "  (he  says  of  a  poem  he  is  discussing) 
"these  lines,  in  a  style  and  measure  to- 
tally different  from  the  preceding  verses : 
'May  the  Trinity  grant  us  mercy  in  the 
day  of  judgment:   a  liberal   donation, 
good  gentlemen  ! '  "     There,  fifty  years 
beibre  Mr.  Na>h,  is  a  clearance  vury  like 
one  of  Mr.  Nash's.     But  the   difficult 
feat  in  this  matter  is  the  feat  of  construc- 
tion ;  to  determine  when  one  has  cleared 
away  all  that  is  to   bo   cleared   away, 
what  is  the  significance  of  that  which  is 
left ;   and   here,  I  confess  I  think  Mr. 
Nash  and  his  fellow-skeptics  who   say 
that  next  to  nothing  is  left,  and  that  the 
significance  of  whatever  is  left  is  next 
to  nothing,  dissatisfy  the  genuine  critic 
even  more  than  Edward  Davies  and  his 
brother  enthusiasts,  who   have  a  sense 
that   something   primitive,  august,  and 
interesting  is  there,  though  they  fail  to 
extract  it,  dissatisfy  hiu).     There  is  a 
very  edifying  story  told  by  O'Curry  of 
the  effect  produced  on  Moore,  the  poet, 
who  had  undertaken  to  write  the  history 
of  Ireland  (a  task  for  which  he  was  quile 
unfit),  by  the  contemplation  of  an  old 
Irish  manuscript.     Moore  had,  without 
knowing  anything  about  them,  spoken 
slightingly  of  the  value  to  the  historian 
of  Ireland  of  the  materials  afforded  by 
such  manuscripts ;  but,  says  O'Curry  : 
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"  In  the  year  1839,  diirinj;^  one  of  his  i  genius  and   history,  and  for   any  other 
last  visits  to  the  laud  of  liis  birth,  he,  in  j  fruitful  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  ap- 
conipany  with    liis   old    and    attached  !  plied.     Merely  to  point  out  the  mixtare 
friend  Dr.  Petrie,  favored  nio  with  an  :  of  what  is  late  and  spurious  in  them,  is 
unexpected    visit  at  the    Koyal   Irisli  ,  to  touch  but  the  fringes  of  the  matter. 
Academy.    I  was  at  that  period  employ-    In  reliance  upon  the  discovery  of  ihia 
ed  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,    mixture  of  what  is  late  and  spurious  ia 
and  at  the  time  of  his  visit  happened  to    them,  to   pooh-pooh  them  altogether, 
have  before  me  on  my  desk  the  Books  ,  to   treat   them  as  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a 
of  Balhjmoie  and  Lecain,  The  Sfjcckled  '  mass  of  middle-age  forgeries,  is  to  fkll 
Jbook^  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Musters^  \  into  the  greatest  possible  error.  Granted 
and  many  other  ancient  books,  for  his-    that  all  the  manuscripts  of  Welsh  poetry 
torical   research  and   reference.     I  had  •  (to  take  that  branch  of  Cellio  literature 
never  before  seen   Moore,  and  after  a  I  which  h:is  had,  in  Mr.  Nash,  the  ableife 
brief  introduction   and   explanation   of  ^  disparager),  granted  that  all  such  mao- 
the  nature   of  my  occupation   by  Dr.  ,  uscripts  that  wo  possess  are,  with  the 
Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable  array    most  insignificant  exception,  not  older 
of  so  many  dark  and  timeworn  volumes    than  the  twelfth  century ;   granted  that 
by  which  I  was  surrounded,  he  looked  i  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were 
a  little  disconcerted,  but  after  a  while    a   time  of   great    poetical  •  activity  ia 
plu(*.ke(l  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of  \  Wales,  a  time  when  a  mediieval   liten- 
B'llbjniote  and  :isk  what  it  was.     Dr.  j  ture  il()uri8hed  there,  as  it  flourished  in 
Petrie  and  myself  then  entered  into  a  -  England,  France,  and  other  countries; 
short  explanation   of  the   history  and    granted  that  a  great  deal  of  what  Welsh 
character  of  the  books  then  present  as  '  enthusiasts  have  attributed  to  their  greal 
well  as  of  ancient  Gaedhelic  documents  |  traditional    poets  of  the   sixth  centarj 
in  general.     Moore  listened  with  great  j  belongs  to  this  later  epoch — what  thenf 
attention,  alternately  scanning  the  books    Does  that  get  rid  of  the  great- tradition- 
and  myself,  and  then  asked  me,  in  a  se-    al  i)oets — the  Cynveirdd  or  old  bardt, 
rious   tone,  if  I  understood  them,  and    Aneurin,  Taliesiu,  Llywarch   Hen,  and 
how  I  had  learned  to  do  so.     Having  |  their  compeers — does  that  get  rid  of  the 
satisfii>d  him  upon  these  points,  he  turned  i  great  poetical  tradition  of  the  sixth  cen- 
to Dr.  Petrie  and  said:  *  Petrie,  these    tury  altogether;  does  it  merge  the  whole 
huge  tomes  couhl  not  have  been  written  j  literary  antiquity  of  Wales  in  her  medi- 
by  tools  or  fi)r  any  foolish   purpose.     I  '  ji»val  literary  antiquity,  or,  at  le:wt,  re- 
never  knew  anything  about  tiiein  before,    duce  all  other  than  this  to  insigniGcanoef 
and  I  had  no  right  to  have  undertaken    Mr.  Nash  says  it  does;  all  his  efforts  are 
the  lliMitrif  of  Ireland,^ "  directed  to  show  how  much  of  the  iO- 

And  from  that  day  Moore,  it  is  said,  ;  called  sixth-century  pieces  may  be  r^ 
lost  all  heart  for  going  on  with  his  His-  ^  solved  into  mediaeval,  twelflh-centnrj 
tortf  of  Inlind^  and  it  was  only  the  iin-  ;  work  ;  his  grand  thesis  is  tliat  there  is 
])ortuiiity  of  the  publishers  which  in-  nothing  primitive  and  pre-Christian  in 
duced  him  to  bring  out  the  remaining  the  extant  Welsh  literature,  no  traces  of 
volume.  j  the  Druidism  and  Paganism  everyone 

Co'd  I  not  hrn*(*  ho:n  written  htf  fooU^  ■.  associates  witii  Celtic  antiquity ;  all  this, 
or  for  an  If  foolish  purpose.  That  is,  I  !  he  says,  was  extinguished  byPaulinnsia 
am  convinevd,  a  true  presentimtMit  to  i  a.d.  59,  and  never  resuscitated.  "Al 
have  in  ono's  mind  when  one  looks  at  i  the  time  the  Mabinogion  and  the  Talie- 
Irisli  d'>ciitn!.'ntH  like  the  Book  of  Balbj-  sin  ballads  were  composed,  no  tradiUon 
inott\  or  Wi'lsli  documents  like  the  lltd'  or  popular  recollection  of  the  Druids  or 
Iltnk  <f  IL  rffCiit.  In  some  respects,  at  I  the  Druidical  mythology  existed  in 
any  rate,  these  documents  are  what  they  >  Wales.  The  Welsh  bards  knew  of  HO 
claim  to  be,  they  hold  what  they  pretend 


to  lu>ld,  they  touch  that  primitive  world 
of  whieh  they  profess  to  be  the  voice. 
Tije  true  critic  is  he  who  can  <letect  this 
]»reeiou<  and  genuine  part  in  them,  and 
employ  it  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Celt^s 


older  mystery,  nor  of  any  mystic  creedit 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Christiaa 
world."  And  Mr.  Nash  complains  that 
*^tho  old  opinion  that  the  Welsh  poeoM 
contain  notices  of  Druid  or  Pagan  ss- 
perstitions  of  a  remote  origin "  ahoaU 
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Still  find  promnlgators ;  what  we  find  in 
them  is  only,  he  says,  what  was  circulat- 
ing Mn  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  "  one  great  mistake  in  these  investi- 
gations has  been  the  supposing  that  the 
Welsh  of  the  twelfth,  or  even  of  the 
sixth  century,  were  wiser  as  well  as 
more  Pagan  than  their  neighbors." 

Why,  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  this ! 
We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  most 
weighty  and  explicit  testimony — Stra- 
bo's,  CaBsar's,  Lucan's — that  this  race 
once  possessed  a  special,  profound,  spir- 
itual discipline ;  that  they  were,  to  use 
Mr.  Nash's  words,  "wiser  than  their 
neighbors."  Lucan's  words  are  singu- 
larly clear  and  strong,  and  serve  well  to 
stand  as  a  landmark  in  this  controversy, 
in  which  one  is  sometimes  embarrassed 
by  hearing  authorities  quoted  on  this 
side  or  that,  when  one  does  not  feel  sure 
precisely  what  they  say — how  much 
or  how  little ;  Lucan,  addressing  those 
hitherto  under  the  pressure  of  Rome, 
but  now  left  by  the  Roman  civil  war  to 
their  own  devices,  savs  : 

"  Ye  too,  ye  bards,  who  by  your 
praises  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  brave,  without  hindrance  poured 
forth  your  strains.  And  ye,  ye  Druids, 
now  that  the  sword  was  removed,  began 
once  more  your  barbaric  rites  and  weird 
solemnities.  To  you  only  is  given  knowl- 
edge or  ignorance  (whichever  it  be)  of 
the  gods  and  the  powers  of  heaven  ; 
your  dwelling  is  in  the  lone  heart  of  the 
forest.  From  you  we  learn,  that  the 
bourne  of  roan's  ghost  is  not  the  sense- 
less grave,  not  the  pale  realms  of  the 
monarch  below ;  in  another  world  his 
spirit  survives  still ;  death,  if  your  lore 
be  true,  is  but  the  passage  to  enduring 
life." 

There  is  the  testimony  of  an  educated 
Roman,  fifty  years  after  Christ,  to  the 
Celtic  race  being  then  "  wiser  than  their 
neighbors;"  testimony  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  civilized  nations, 
though  very  prone  to  ascribe  to  barbar- 
ous people  an  ideal  purity  and  simplicity 
of  life  and  manners,  are  by  no  means 
naturally  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them 
high  attainment  in  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ojil  things.  And  now,  along  with  this  tes- 
timony of  Lucan's,  one  has  to  carry  in 
mind  Csesar's  remark,  that  the  Druids, 
partly  from  a  religious  scruple,  partly 
from  a  desire  to  discipline  the  memory  of 


their  pupils,  committed  nothing  to  writ- 
ing. Well,  then  comes  the  crushing  de- 
feat of  the  Celtic  race  in  Britain,  and  the 
Roman  conquest ;  but  the  Celtic  race 
subsisted  here  still,  and  any  one  can  see 
that  while  the  race  subsisted,  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  discipline  such  as  that  of 
which  Lucan  has  drawn  the  picture, 
were  not  likely  to  be  so  very  speedily 
"extinguished."  The  withdrawal  of 
the  Romans,  the  recovered  indepen- 
dence of  the  native  race  here,  Ihe  Saxon 
invasion,  the  struggle  with  the  Saxons, 
were  just  the  ground  for  one  of  those 
bursts  of  energetic  national  life  and  self- 
consciousness,  which  find  a  voice  in  a 
burst  of  poets  and  poetry.  Accordingly, 
to  this  time,  to  the  sixth  century,  the 
universal  Welsh  tradition  attaches  the 
great  group  of  British  poets,  Taliesin 
and  his  fellows.  In  the  twelfth  century 
there  began  for  Wales,  along  with  an- 
other burst  of  national  life,  another 
burst  of  poetry ;  and  this  burst  literary 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word — a 
burst  which  left,  for  the  first  time,  writ- 
ten records.  It  wrote  the  records  of  its 
predecessors,  as  well  as  of  itself,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Nash  wants  to  make  it 
the  real  author  of  the  whole  poetry, 
one  may  say,  of  the  sixth  century,  as 
well  as  its  own.  No  doubt  one  cannot 
produce  the  texts  of  the  poetry  of  the 
sixth  century;  no  doubt  we  have  this 
only  as  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies wrote  it  down ;  no  doubt  they 
mixed  and  changed  it  a  great  deal  in 
writing  it  down.  But,  since  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  testimony  shows  the  en- 
during existence  and  influence  among 
the  kindred  Celts  of  Wales  and  Brit- 
tany, from  the  sixth  century  to  the 
twelfth,  of  an  old  national  literature,  it 
seems  certain  that  much  of  this  must 
be  traceable  in  the  documents  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  interesting 
thing  is  to  trace  it.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  such  a  continuous  stream 
of  testimony ;  there  is  Gildas  in  the 
sixth  century,  Nennius  in  the  eighth, 
the  laws  of  Howel  in  the  tenth  ;  in  the 
eleventh,  twenty  or  thirty  years  before 
the  new  literary  epoch  began,  we  hear 
of  Rhys  ap  Tudor  having  "  brought 
with  him  from  Brittany  the  system  of 
the  Round  Table,  which  at  home  had  be- 
come quite  forgotten,  and  he  restored  it 
as  it  is,  with  regard  to  minstrels  and 
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bfirds,  as  it  had  been  at  Cierleon-upon- 
Usk,  under  the  Emperor  Arthur,  in  the 
time  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  race  of 
tlie  Cvinrv  over  the  island  of  Hritain 
and  its  adjacent  islands."  Mr.  Xash's 
own  conjment  on  this  is:  "We  here 
see  the  introduetion  of  the  Arthurian 
romance  from  l>rittany,  preceding,  by 
nearly  one  generation,  the  revival  of 
music  and  poetry  in  Xortli  Wales,"  and 
yet  ho  does  not  seem  to  perceive  what  a 
te>timony  is  here  to  the  reality,  fulness, 
and  subsistence  of  that  primitive  litera- 
ture about  whicli  he  is  so  skeptical.  Then 
in  the  twelfth  century  testimony  to  this 
primitive  literature  absolutely  abounds; 
one  can  quote  none  better  than  that  of 
Gi raid  us  de  Harri,  or  Gi  raid  us  Cam- 
brensis,  as  he  is  usually  called.  Giraldus 
is  an  excellent  authority,  who  knew  well 
what  he  was  writing  about,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  Welsh  bards  and  rhapso- 
dists  of  his  time  as  having  in  their  pos- 
session "ancient  and  authentic  books" 
in  the  Wrl>h  language.  The  apparatus 
of  technic:d  terms  of  poetry,  ag.iiu, 
and  the  elaborate  poetical  organization 
which  we  find,  both  in  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, existing  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  medianal  literary  period  in 
each,  and  to  which  no  other  mediieval 
literature,  so  far  as  I  know,  shows  at  its 
lirst  b^'i^inniiii^s  anvthincj  similar,  indi- 
cates  surely,  in  the<c  Ci'llic  |)eoples,  the 
ch*arand  i)ersistent  tradition  of  an  older 
poetical  period  of  great  develo[)ment, 
ami  almost  irresistiblv  connects  itself  in 
one's  mind  with  the  elaborate  Druidic 
disttipline  which  Gie-^ar  mentions. 

l>ut  perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a  full 
sen-'e  of  the  storied  antiquity,  forming 
as  it  were  the  background  to  those 
nif^ilia'val  documents,  which  in  Mr. 
Xash's  evos  nrettv  much  b'^cjin  and  end 
with  ihein-ielves,  is  to  take,  alnu)st  at 
rand  I)  m,  a  pa^sai^e  from  sudi  a  tale  as 
J\ifkioi*k  (i)i'l  O/iri  71,  iw  the  Muhlmnjton^ 
that,  charming  collection,  for  which  we 
owe  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lady 
(■h  irlotte  Guest  (to  call  her  still  by  tlie 
name  she  bore  when  she  made  her  hap- 
py entry  into  the  world  of  letters),  and 
which  she  so  unkindlv  suffers  to  remain 
out  of  print.  Almo^^t  every  pagii  of 
this  tah»  points  to  traditions  and  p  rson 
agesof  th(^  most  remote  anticpiity,  Jiri<l  is 
iti-itinef.  wilh  the  very  bivath  of  the 
primitive    world.     Search    is  made  fur 


Mabon,  the  son  of  ModroD,  who  was 
taken  wlien  three  nights  old  from  be- 
tween  his  mother  and  the  wall.  The 
seekers  go  lirst  to  the  Ousel  of  Cilgwri : 
the  Ousel  had  lived  long  enou^rfi  to 
peck  a  smith's  anvil  down  to  the  size  of 
a  nut,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  Mabon. 
"  But  there  is  a  race  of  animals  who 
were  formed  before  me,  and  I  will  be 
your  guide  to  them."  So  the  Ousel 
guides  them  to  the  Stag  of  Redynvre. 
The  Stag  had  seen  an  oak  sapling,  in  the 
wood  where  he  lived,  grow  up  to  bean 
oak  with  a  hundred  branches,  and  then 
slowly  decay  down  to  a  withered  stump, 
vet  he  had  never  heard  of  Mabon.  '^  But 

• 

I  will  be  your  guide  to  the  place  where 
there  is  an  animal  which  was  formed 
before  I  was ; "  and  he  guides  them  to 
the  Owl  of  Cwn  Cawlwyd.  "When 
first  I  came  hither,"  says  the  Owl,  "  the 
wide  valley  you  see  was  a  wooden  glen. 
And  a  race  of  men  came  and  rooted  it 
u]).  And  there  grow  a  second  wood; 
and  this  wood  is  the  third.  My  win^ 
are  they  not  withered  stumps?"  Yet 
the  Owl,  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  had 
never  heard  of  ^labon ;  but  he  offered 
to  be  guide  ''  to  where  is  the  oldest  ani- 
mal in  the  world,  and  the  one  that  has 
travelled  most,  the  Eagle  of  Gwem 
Abwy."  The  Eagle  was  so  old,  that 
a  rock,  froni  the  top  of  which  he  peck- 
ed at  the  stars  every  evening,  was  now 
not  so  much  as  a  span  high.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Mabon;  but  there  was  a 
monster  salmon,  into  whom  he  once 
struck  his  claws  in  Llyn  Llyw,  who 
might,  ])erhaps,  tell  them  something  of 
him.  And  at  last  the  Salmon  of  Llyn 
Llvw  told  them  of  Mabon.  "Wilh 
every  tide  I  go  along  the  river  upwards, 
until  I  come  near  to  the  walls  of  Glou- 
cester, and  there  have  I  found  such 
wron<j:  as  I  never  found  elsewhere." 
And  the  Salmon  took  Arthur^s  messen- 
gers on  his  shoulders  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  prison  in  Gloucester,  and  they  de- 
livered Mabon. 

Noihing  could  better  give  that  sense 
of  primitive  and  pre-niediasval  antiquity 
which  to  the  observer  with  any  tact  for 
these  things  is,  I  think,  clearly  percepU- 
ble  in  these  remains,  at  whatever  time 
they  may  have  been  written,  or  better 
serve  to  check  too  absolute  an  accept 
anee  of  Mr.  Xa^h's  doctrine — in  some 
respects  very  salutary — ^^  that  the  ooin* 
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mon  assnmptioD  of  such  remains  of  the 
date  of  the  sixth  century,  has  been  made 
upon  very  unsatisfactory  grounds."  It 
is  true  it  has  ;  it  is  true  too,  that,  as  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  writers  who  claim  for 
productions  actually  existing  only  in 
manuscripts  of  the  twelfth,  an  origin  in 
the  sixth  century,  are  called  upon  to 
demonstrate  the  links  of  evidence,  either 
internal  or  external,  which  bridge  over 
this  great  intervening  period  of  at  Teast 
five  hundred  years.  Then  Llr.  Nash 
continues :  "  This  external  evidence  is 
altogether  wanting."  Not  altogether,  as 
we  have  seen ;  that  assertion  is  a  little 
too  strong.  But  I  am  content  to  let  it 
pass,  because  it  is  true  that  without  in- 
ternal evidence  in  this  matter  the  exter- 
nal evidence  would  be  of  no  moment. 
But  when  Mr.  Nash  continues  further : 
"  And  the  internal  evidence  even  of  the 
so-called  historic  poems  themselves,  is, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  opposed  to 
their  claims  to  an  origin  in  the  sixth 
century,"  and  leaves  the  matter  there, 
and  finishes  his  chapter,  I  say  that  is  an 
unsatisfactory  turn  to  give  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion 
to  his  chapter;  because  the  one  interest- 
ing, fruitful  question  here  is,  not  in  what 
instances  the  internal  evidence  opposes 
the  claims  of  these  poems  to  a  sixth- 
century  origin,  but  in  what  instances  it 
supports  them,  and  what  these  sixth-cen- 
tury remains,  thus  established,  signify. 

So  again  with  the  question  as  to  the 
mythological  import  of  these  poems. 
Mr.  Nash  seems  to  me  to  have  dwelt 
with  this,  too,  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a 
sturdy  enemy  of  the  Celts  and  their 
pretensions — often  enough  chimerical — 
than  in  the  spirit  of  a  disinterested 
roan  of  science.  "  We  find  in  the  oldest 
compositions  in  the  Welsh  language  no 
traces,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Druids,  or  of  a 
pagan  mythology."  lie  will  not  hear  of 
there  being,  for  instance,  in  these  com- 
positions, traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
transnai^ration  of  souls,  attributed  to  the 
Druids  m  such  clear  words  by  Caesar. 
He  is  very  severe  upon  a  German  scholar, 
long  and  favorably  known  in  this  coun- 
try, who  has  already  furnished  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Celtic  race,  and  of  whose  labors  the 
main  fruit  has,  I  believe,  not  yet  been 
given  us — Mr.  Meyer.  He  is  very  se- 
vere upon  Mr.  Meyer,  for  finding  in  one 


of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Taliesin,  "a 
sacrificial  hymn  addressed  to  the  god 
Pryd,.  in  his  character  of  god  of  the 
Sun."  It  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce 
for  or  against  this  notion  of  Mr.  Meyer's. 
I  have  not  the  knowledge  which  is 
needed  in  order  to  make  one's  sufirage 
in  these  matters  of  any  value ;  speak- 
ing merely  as  one  of  the  unlearned  pub- 
lic, I  will  confess  that  fiUogory  seems  to 
me  to  play,  in  Mr.  Meyer's  theories,  a 
somewhat  excessive  part;  Arthur  and 
his  Twelve  (?)  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  signifying  solely  the  year  with  its 
twelve  months  ;  Percival  and  the  Miller 
signifying  solely  steel  and  the  grind- 
stone; Stonehenge  and  the  Gododin 
put  to  purely  calendarial  purposes;  tiie 
Nihelungen^  the  Mahabharata^  and  the 
Iliad,  finally  followed  the  fate  of  the 
Gododin/  all  this  appears  to  me,  I  will 
confess,  a  little  prematurely  grasped,  a 
little  unsubstantial.  But  that  any  one 
who  knows  the  set  of  modern  mytholog- 
ical science  towards  astronomical  and 
solar  myths,  a  set  which  has  already 
justified  itself  in  many  respects  so  victo- 
riously, and  which  is  so  irresistible  that 
one  can  hardly  now  look  up  at  the  sun 
without  having  the  sensations  of  a  moth  ; 
that  any  one  who  knows  this,  should 
find  in  the  Welsh  remains  no  traces  of 
mythology,  is  quite  astounding.  Why, 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  old  Cym- 
ric world  are  all  in  the  sky  as  well  as  in 
Welsh  story  ;  Arthur  is  the  Great  Bear, 
his  harp  is  the  constellation  Lyra ;  Cass- 
iopeia's chair  is  Llys  Don,  Don's  Court ; 
the  daughter  of  Don  was  Arianrod,  and 
the  Northern  Crown  is  Caer  Arianrod  ; 
Gwydion  was  Don's  son,  and  the  Milky 
Way  is  Caer  Gwydion.  With  Gwydion 
is  Aiath,  the  son  of  Mathonwy,  the  "  man 
of  illusion  and  fantasy ;"  and  the  mo- 
ment one  goes  below  the  surface — almost 
before  one  goes  below  the  surface — all 
is  illusion  and  fantasy,  double-meaning, 
and  far-reaching  mythological  import,  in 
the  world  which  all  these  personages  in- 
habit. 

What  are  the  three  hundred  ravens  of 
Owen,  and  the  nine  sorceresses  of  Pere- 
dur,  and  the  dogs  of  Annwn,  the  Welsh 
Hades,  and  the  birds  of  Rhiannon,  whose 
song  was  so  sweet  that  warriors  remain- 
ed spell-bound  for  eighty  years  together 
listening  to  them  ?  What  is  the  Avanc, 
the  water-monster,  of  whom  every  lake 
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Bide  in  Wales,  and  her  proverbial  speech 
and  her  music,  to  this  day  preserve  the 
tradition  ?  What  is  Gwyn  the  son  of 
Niidd,  kincf  of  fairie,  the  ruler  of  the 
TyU'vth  Teg,  or  family  of  beauty, 
"wlio  till  the  day  of  doom  tights  on  every 
first  day  of  May — the  great  feast  of  the 
8un  among  tiie  Celtic  peoples  —  with 
G  wythyr  for  the  fair  Cordelia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lear?  What  is  the  wonderful 
mare  of  Teirnyon,  which  on  the  night  of 
every  iirst  of  May  foaled,  and  no  one 
ever  knew  what  became  of  the  colt? 
Who  is  the  mystic  Arawn,  the  king  of 
Annwn,  who  changed  semblance  for  a 
year  with  Pwyll,  prince  of  Dyved,  and 
reigned  in  his  place  ?  These  are  no 
mediaeval  personages;  they  belong  to 
an  older,  pagan,  mythological  world. 
Tiie  very  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in 
reading  the  Mabinogian^  is  how  evi- 
dently the  mediajval  story-teller  is  pil- 
laging  an  antiquity  of  which  he  does  not 
fully  p  >ssess  the  secret ;  he  is  like  a  pea- 
sant building  his  hut  on  the  siteof  Ilali- 
carnassus  or  Ephesus ;  he  builds,  but 
what  he  builds  is  full  of  materials  of 
which  he  knows  not  the  history,  or 
knows  by  a  glimmering  tradition  mere- 
ly— stones  "not  of  this  building,"  but 
of  an  older  architecture,  greater,  cun 
Dinger,  [uorc  majestical.  In  the  mcdi- 
ajval  stories  of  no  Latin  or  Teutonic 
people  does  this  strike  one  as  in  those  of 
the  Welsh.  Kilhwch,  in  the  story  al- 
ready quoted  of  ICilhwch  and  Olioen^ 
asks  help  at  the  hands  of  Arthur's  war- 
riors ;  :i  list  of  these  warriors  is  given, 
whiith  fills  I  know  not  how  many  pages 
of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  book  ;  this 
list  is  a  perfect  treasure  house  of  myste- 
rious ruins : 

"Teithi  lien,  the  son  of  Gwynhan — 
(his  tlomains  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea,  and  he  himself  hardly  escaped,  and 
he  came  to  Arthur,  and  his  knife  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  from  the  time  that 
he  came  there  no  haft  would  ever  re- 
main Uf)on  it,  and  owing  to  this  a  sick 
ness  came  over  him  and  he  pined  away 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  of 
this  lie  died.) 

"  Drem.  the  son  of  Dremidyd — (when 
tlie  gnat  arose  in  the  mor[iing  with  the 
Hun,  Drem  could  see  it  from  Gelli  Wic 
in  Corn\*all,  as  far  ofl'  as  Pen  Blathaon 
in  North  Britain.) 

"  Kyny r  Keinvarvawo — (when  he  was 


told  he  had  a  son  born,  he  said  to  his 
wife  :  *'  Damsel,  if  thy  son  be  mine,  his 
heart  will  be  always  cold,  and  there  will 
be  no  warmth  in  his  hands ')." 

How  evident,  again,  is  the  slightness 
of  the  narrator's  hold  open  the  Twrch- 
Trwyth  and  his  strange  story!  Hov 
manifest  the  mixture  of  known  and  of 
unknown,  shadowy  and  clear,  of  differ- 
ent layers  and  orders  of  tradition  jam- 
bled  together  in  the  story  of  Bran  the 
Blessed,  a  story  whose  personages  touch 
a  comparatively  late  and  historic  time. 
Bran  invades  Ireland,  to  avenge  one  of 
'^  the  three  unhappy  blows  of  this  isl- 
and," the  daily  striking  of  Bran  wen  br 
her  husband  Matholwch,  king  of  Ireland. 
Bran  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
dart,  and  only  seven  men  of  Britain, 
^^tho  Island  of  the  Mighty,"  escapoi 
among  them  Taliesin. 

^^  And  Bran  commanded  them  that 
they  should  cut  off  his  head.  ^  And  take 
you  my  head,^  said  he, '  and  bear  it  even 
unto  the  White  Mount  in  London,  and 
bury  it  there  with  the  face  towards 
France.  And  a  long  time  will  you  be 
upon  the  road.  In  Ilarlcuh  you  will  be 
i'easti ng  seven  years,  the  birds  of  Rhian- 
non  singing  unto  you  the  while.  And 
all  that  time  the  head  will  be  to  yon  as 
pleasant  company  as  it  ever  was  when 
on  my  body.  And  at  G wales  in  Penvro 
you  will  be  fourscore  years,  and  yoa 
may  remain  there,  and  the  head  with 
you  uncorruptcd,  until  you  open  the 
door  which  looks  towards  Aber  Hen- 
velenand  towards  Cornwall.  And  after 
you  have  o])ened  that  door,  there  yon 
may  no  longer  tarry;  set  forth  then  to 
London  to  bury  the  head,  and  go  straight 
forward.' 

*^  So  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  those 
seven  went  forward  therewith.  And 
Bran  wen  was  the  eighth  with  them,  and 
they  came  to  land  at  Aber  Alaw  in  An* 
glesey,  and  they  sate  down  to  rest.  And 
liranwen  looked  towards  Ireland  and 
towards  the  Island  of  the  Mighty,  to  sea 
if  she  could  descry  them.  ^  Alas,'  said 
she,  ^  woe  is  me  that  I  was  ever  bom  ; 
two  islands  have  been  destroyed  because 
of  me.'  Then  she  uttered  a  loud  groan, 
and  there  broke  her  heart.  And  they 
made  her  a  four  sided  grave,  and  buried 
her  upon  the  banks  of  the  Alaw. 

'^  '1  hen  they  went  on  to  Harlech,  and 
sate  down  to  feast  and  to  drink  there; 
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and  there  came  three  birds  and  began 
singing,  and  all  the  songs  they  had  ever 
heard  were  harsh  compared  thereto ; 
and  at  this  feast  they  continued  seven 
years.  Then  they  went  to  G wales  in 
Fenvro,  and  there  they  found  a  fair  and 
regal  spot  overlooking  the  ocean,  and  a 
spacioas  hall  was  therein.  And  they 
went  into  the  hall,  and  two  of  its  doors 
were  open,  but  the  third  door  was 
closed,  that  which  looked  towards  Corn- 
wall. 'See,  yonder,' said  Manawyddan, 
*  is  the  door  that  we  may  not  open.' 
And  that  night  they  regaled  themselves 
and  were  joyful.  And  there  they  re- 
mained fourscore  years,  nor  did  they 
think  they  had  ever  spent  a  time 
more  joyous  and  mirthful.  And  they 
were  not  more  weary  than  when  first 
they  came,  neither  did  they,  any  of 
them,  know  the  time  they  had  been 
there.  And  it  was  as  pleasant  to  them 
having  the  head  with  them  as  if  Bran 
had  been  with  them  himself. 

"  But  one  day  said  Heilyn,  the  son  of 
6wyn  :  '  Evil  betide  me  if  I  do  not  open 
the  door  to  know  if  that  is  true  which  is 
said  concerning  it.'  So  he  opened  the 
door  and  looked  towards  Cornwall  and 
Aber  Henvelen,  and  when  they  had 
looked,  they  were  as  conscious  of  all  the 
evils  thev  had  ever  sustained,  and  of  all 
the  friends  and  companions  they  had 
lost,  and  of  all  the  misery  that  had  be- 
fallen them,  as  if  all  had  happened  in 
that  very  spot,  and  especially  of  the  fate 
of  their  lord.  And  because  of  their  per- 
turbation they  could  not  rest,  but  jour- 
neyed forth  with  the  head  towards  Lon- 
don. And  they  buried  the  head  in  the 
White  Mount." 

Arthur  afterwards,  in  his  pride  and 
self-confidence,  disinterred  the  head,  and 
this  was  one  of  "  the  three  unhappy  dis- 
closures of  the  island  of  Britain." 

There  is  evidently  mixed  here,  with 
the  newer  legend,  a  detritus^  as  the  ge- 
ologists would  say,  of  something  far 
older;  and  the  secret  of  Wales  and  its 
genius  is  not  truly  reached  until  this 
detritus^  instead  of  being  called  recent 
because  it  id  found  in  contact  with  what 
is  recent,  is  disengaged,  and  is  made  to 
tell  its  own  story. 

But  when  we  show  him  things  of  this 
kind  in  the  Welsh  remains,  Mr.  Nash 
has  an  answer  for  us.  "  Oh,"  he  says, 
^*  all  this  is  merely  a  machinery  of  necro- 


mancers and  magic,  such  as  has  probably 
been  possessed  by  all  people  in  all  ages, 
more  or  less  abundantly.  How  similar 
are  the  creations  of  the  human  mind 
in  times  and  places  the  most  remote! 
We  see  in  this  similarity  only  an  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  common 
stock  of  ideas,  variously  developed  ac- 
cording to  the  formative  pressure  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  The  materials  of 
these  tales  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Welsh."  And  then  Mr.  Nash  points 
out,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity, 
how  certain  incidents  of  these  tales  have 
their  counterparts  in  Irish,  in  Scandina- 
vian, in  Oriental  romance.  He  says, 
fairly  enough,  that  the  assertions  of  Ta- 
liesin,  in  the  famous  Hanes  Tcdiesin  or 
History  of  Taliesiriy  that  he  was  present 
with  Noah  in  the  Ark,  at  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  and  with  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon,  "  we  may  ascribe  to  the  poetic 
fancy  of  the  Christian  priest  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  brought  this  ro- 
mance into  its  present  form.  We  may 
compare  these  statements  of  the  univer- 
sal presence  of  the  wonder-working  ma- 
gician with  those  of  the  gleeman  who 
recites  the  Anglo-Saxon  metrical  tale 
called  the  Traveller's  Song,'^  No  doubt 
lands  the  most  distant  can  be  shown  to 
have  a  common  property  in  many  mar- 
vellous stories.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  of  modern  sci- 
ence ;  but  modern  science  is  equally  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  the  genius 
of  each  people  has  differentiated,  so  to 
speak,  this  common  property  of  theirs ; 
in  tracking  out,  in  each  case,  that  special 
"  variety  of  development,"  which,  to  use 
Mr.  Nash's  own  words,  "  the  formative 
pressure  of  external  circumstances  "  has 
occasioned  ;  and  not  the  formative  pres- 
sure from  without  only,  but  also  the 
formative  pressure  from  within.  It  is 
this  which  he  who  deals  with  the  Welsh 
remains  in  a  philosophic  spirit  wants 
to  know.  Where  is  the  force,  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  of  telling  us  that  certain 
incidents  by  which  Welsh  poetry  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  a  surviving 
tradition  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion, are  found  in  Irish  poetry  also,  when 
Irish  poetry  has,  like  Welsh,  its  roots 
in  that  Celt  ism  which  is  said  to  have 
held  this  doctrine  of  transmigration  so 
strongly  ?  Where  is  even  the  great 
force,  for  scientific  purposes,  of  proving, 
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if  it  were  ])0?sible  to  prove,  that  the  ex- 
tant rcin:iins  of  Welsli  poetry  contain 
not  one  pliiin  dochi ration  of  Druid ical, 
pa^an,  pre-(/liristian  doctrine,  if  one  has 
in  the  extant  remains  of  Hreton  poetry 
huch  texts  as  tliis  from  the  prophecy 
of  Gwenclilan  :  "  Three  times  must  we 
all  die,  before  we  come  to  our  final  re- 
pose "  ?  or  as  tlio  cry  of  the  eagles,  in 
the  same  poem,  of  liercc  thirst  for  Chris- 
tian blood,  a  cry  in  which  the  poet 
evidently  ^ives  vent  to  his  own  hatred? 
since  the  solidarity,  to  use  that  conven- 
ient I'^'rench  word,  of  Breton  and  Welsh 
poetry  is  so  complete,  that  the  ideas 
of  the  one  may  be  almost  certainly  as- 
sumed not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
tliose  of  the  other.  The  question  is, 
when  Taliesin  says,  in  the  Battle  of  the 
I'rees — 

"  I  have  been  in  many  shapes  before  I 
attained  a  conL!:enial  form.  I  have  been 
a  narrow  blade  of  a  sword,  I  have  been 
a  drop  in  the  air,  I  have  been  a  shining 
star,  I  have  been  a  word  in  a  book,  I 
have  been  a  book  in  the  beginning,  I 
have  been  a  light  in  a  lantern  a  year  and 
a  half,  I  have  been  a  bridge  for  passing 
over  three-score  rivers  ;  I  have  journeyed 
as  an  eagle,  I  have  been  a  boat  on  the 
sea,  I  have  been  a  director  in  battle, 
I  have  been  a  sword  in  the  hand,  I  have 
been  a  shield  in  iight,  I  have  been  the 
string  of  a  harp  ;  I  liave  been  enchanted 
for  a  vcar  in  the  foam  of  water.  There 
is  uothin^cin  which  I  have  not  been."  .  . 
the  (pie.slion  is,  have  these  "  statements 
of  the  universal  presence  of  the  wonder- 
working magician "  nothing  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  "  similar  creations 
of  the  liuman  mind  in  times  and  places 
the  most  remote ; "  have  they  not  an 
inwardness,  a  severity  of  form,  a  solem- 
nitv  of  tone,  which  indicates  the  still 
reverberating  echo  of  a  profound  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  such  as  was  Druid- 
ism  ?  Suppose  we  compare  Taliesin,  as 
Mr.  Xash  invites  us,  with  the  gleeman 
uf  the  Anglo-Saxon  Traveller* s  tSofif/. 
Take  the  specimen  of  this  song  which 
]\Ir.  Nash  himself  quotes  :  "I  have  been 
with  the  Israelites  and  with  the  Kssy- 
ringi,  with  the  Hebrews  and  with  tlic 
Indians  and  with  the  Egyptians ;  I  liavo 
been  with  the  Medes  and  with  the  Per- 
sians and  with  the  ]\[yrging<."  It  is 
very  well  to  parallel  with  this  extract 
Talicsio's  *'  I  carried  the  banner  before 


Alexander  ;  I  was  in  Canaan  when  Ab- 
salom was  slain ;  I  waai>u  borae^s  crupper 
of  Elias  and  Enoch  ;  I  was  on  the  high 
cross  of  the  merciful  S(m  of  God ;  I  was 
the  chief  overseer  at  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Nimrod ;  I  was  with  my  Kins 
in  the  manger  of  the  ass ;  I  supported 
Moses  through  the  waters  of  Jordan  ;  I 
have  been  in  the  buttery  in  the  land 
of  the  Trinity ;  it  is  not  known  what 
is  the  nature  of  its  meat  and  its  fish." 
It  is  very  well  to  say  that  these  asser- 
tions ^^  we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  the 
])oetic  fancy  of  a  Christian  priest  of  the 
thirteenth  century."  Certainly  we  may; 
the  last  of  Talicsiu's  assertions  more 
especially ;  tliough  one  must  remark  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Welshman  shows 
much  more  fire  and  imagination  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  i^ut  Taliesin  adds,  after 
his  ^^  I  was  in  Canaan  when  Absalom 
was  slain,"  ^^  Itoaa  in  (he  haU  of  J)on 
before  (hoi/dion  was  horn;^^  ho  adds, 
after  "  I  was  the  chief  overseer  at  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Nimrod,*'  "i 
have  been  three  times  resident  in  ihi 
castle  of  Aria7trod ;'*'*  he  adds,  after  "I 
was  at  the  cross  with  Alary  Magdalene,* 
"  I  obtained  my  inspiration  from  tA$ 
cauldron  of  Ctridicen.^^  And  finally, 
after  the  mediaeval  touch  of  the  visit  to 
the  buttery  in  the  land  of  the  Trinity,  he 
goes  oil*  at  score  :  "  I  have  been  instruct- 
ed in  the  whole  system  of  the  universe; 
I  shall  be  till  the  day  of  judgment  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  have  been  io  an 
uneasy  chair  above  Cacr  Sidin,  and  the 
whirling  round  without  motion  between 
three  elements.  Is  it  not  the  wonder  of 
the  world  that  cannot  bo  discovered  ?  " 
And  so  he  ends  the  poem.  But  here  is 
the  Celtic,  the  essential  part  of  the 
poem:  it  is  here  that  the  '^formadve 
pressure  "  has  been  really  in  operation; 
and  here  surely  is  paganism  and  mythol- 
ogy enough,  which  the  Christian  priest 
of  the  thirteenth  century  can  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with.  It  is  unscientific,  no 
doubt,  to  interpret  this  part  as  Edward 
Davies  and  Mr.  Herbert  do ;  bnt  it  is 
unscientific  also  to  get  rid  of  it  as  Mr. 
Xash  does.  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
genius  are  not  to  be  known  without  this 
part ;  and  the  true  critic  is  he  who  can 
best  disengage  its  real  significance. 

I  say,  then,  what  we  want  is  to  know 
the  Celt  and  his  genius ;  not  to  exalt  him 
or  to  abase  him,  but  to  know  him.   And 
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for  this  a  disinterested,  positive,  and 
constructive  criticism  is  needed.  Neither 
his  friends  nor  his  enemies  have  yet 
given  us  much  of  this.  His  friends  have 
given  us  materials  for  criticism,  and  for 
these  we  ought  to  be  grateful ;  his  ene- 
mies have  given  us  negative  criticism, 
and  for  this,  too,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
we  may  be  grateful ;  but  the  criticism 
we  really  want  neither  of  them  has  yet 
given  us.  Philology,  that  science  which 
in  our  time  has  had  so  many  successes, 
has  not  been  abandoned  by  her  good 
fortune  in  touching  the  Celt ;  philology 
has  brought,  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  the  Celt  and  sound  criticism 
together.  The  Celtic  grammar  of  Z  euss, 
whose  death  is  so  grievous  a  loss  to 
science,  offers  a  splendid  specimen  of 
that  patient,  disinterested  way  of  treat- 
ing objects  of  knowledge,  which  is  the 
best  and  most  attractive  characteristic 
of  Germany.  Zeuss  proceeds  neither  as 
a  Celt-lover  nor  as  a  Celt-hater ;  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  wish  to  glorify  Teu- 
tonism  or  to  abase  Celtism,  appears  in 
his  book.  The  only  desire  apparent 
there,  is  the  desire  to  know  his  object, 
the  language  of  the  Celtic  peoples,  as  it 
really  is.  In  this  he  stands  as  a  model 
to  Celtic  students ;  and  it  has  been  given 
to  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  sound  method, 
to  establish  certain  points  which  are 
henceforth  cardinal  points,  landmarks, 
iQ  all  the  discussion  of  Celtic  matters, 
and  which  no  one  had  so  established  be- 
fore. People  talked  at  random  of  Celtic 
writings  of  this  or  that  age ;  Zeuss  has 
de6nitely  fixed  the  ago  of  what  we 
actually  have  of  these  writings.  To 
take  the  Cymric  group  of  languages ; 
our  earliest  Cornish  document  is  a  vo- 
cabulary of  the  thirteenth  century ;  our 
earliest  Breton  document  is  a  short 
description  of  an  estate  in  a  deed  of  the 
ninth  century  ;  our  earliest  Welsh  docu- 
ments are  Welsh  glosses  of  the  eighth 
century  to  Eutychus,  the  grammarian, 
and  Ovid's  Art  of  Love^  and  the  verses 
found  by  Ed  ward  Lhuyd  in  the  Juvenciia 
manoscript  at  Cambridge.  The  mention 
of  this  Juvencus  fragment,  by  the  by, 
suggests  the  difference  there  is  between 
a  sound  and  an  unsound  critical  habit. 
Mr.  Nash  deals  with  this  fragment ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  his  great  acuteness  and 
learning,  because  he  has  a  bias,  because 
he  does  not  bring  to  these  matters  the 
Niw  S«aiM— VoL  IV.,  No.  2. 


disinterested  spirit  they  need,  he  is  ca- 
pable of  getting  rid,  quite  unwarranta- 
bly, of  a  particular  word  in  the  fragment 
wliich  does  not  suit  him ;  his  dealing 
with  the  verses  is  an  advocate's  dealing, 
not  a  critic's.  Of  this  sort  of  thing 
Zeuss  is  incapable. 

The  test  which  Zeuss  used  for  estab- 
lishing the  age  of  these  documents  is  a 
scientific  test,  the  test  of  orthography 
and  of  declensional  and  syntactical  forms 
These  matters  are  far  out  of  my  prov- 
ince, but  what  is  clear,  sound,  and  sim- 
ple, has  a  natural  attraction  for  us  all, 
and  one  feels  a  pleasure  in  repeating  it. 
It  is  the  grand  sign  of  age,  Zeuss  says, 
in  ^Velsh  and  Irish  words,  when  what 
the  grammarians  call  the  "destitutio 
tenuium  "  has  not  yet  taken  place ;  when 
the  sharp  consonants  have  not  yet  been 
changed  into  flat,/)  or  t  into  b  or  d; 
when,  for  instance,  7nap^  a  son,  has  not 
yet  become  inab  ;  coet^  a  woody  coed ; 
ocety  a  harrow,  oged.  This  is  a  clear, 
scientific  test  to  apply,  and  a  test  of 
which  the  accuracy  can  be  vei'ified  ;  I 
do  not  say  that  Zeuss  was  the  first  per- 
son who  knew  of  this  test  or  applied  it, 
but  I  say  that  he  is  the  first  person  who 
in  dealing  with  Celtic  matters  has  inva- 
riably proceeded  by  means  of  this  and 
similar  scientific  tests  ;  the  first  person, 
therefore,  the  body  of  whose  work  has  a 
scientific,  stable  character ;  and  so  he 
stands  as  a  model  to  all  Celtic  inquirers. 

Ilis  influence  has  already  been  most 
happy ;  and  as  I  have  enlarged  on  a  cer- 
tain failure  in  criticism  of  Eugene  O'Cur- 
ry's — whose  business,  after  all,  was  the 
description  and  classification  of  materials 
rather  than  criticism — let  me  show,  by 
another  example  from  Eugene  O'Curry, 
this  good  influence  of  Zeuss  upon  Celtic 
studies.  Eugene  O'Curry  wants  to  es- 
tablish that  compositions  of  an  older 
dale  than  the  twelfth  century  existed  in 
Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
he  proceeds.  He  takes  one  of  the  great 
extant  Irish  manuscripts,  the  Leabhar 
na  A'  Uidhre  ;  or  Booh  of  the  Dun  Cow. 
The  compiler  of  this  book  was,  he  says, 
a  certain  Maelmuiri,  a  member  of  the 
religious  house  of  Cluainmacnois.  This 
he  establishes  from  a  passage  in  the 
manuscript  itself:  "This  is  a  trial  of  his 
pen  here,  by  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the  son 
of  Conn  na  m'Bocht."  The  date  of 
Maelmuiri  he  establishes  from  a  passage 
14 
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in  tlio  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters^  un- 
der the  year  1106  :  "Maelinuiri,  son  of 
the  son  of  Conn  na  m'Bocht,  was  killed 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  stone  church 
of  Clnainmacnois,  by  a  party  of  robbers." 
Thus  ho  gets  the  date  of  the  Book  of 
the  I>H7i  Cow,  This  book  contains  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  St.  Columb.  Now 
even  before  1106,  the  language  of  this 
elegy  was  so  old  as  to  require  a  gloss  to 
make  it  intelligible,  for  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  gloss  written  between  the  lines. 
This  gloss  quotes,  for  the  explanation 
of  obsolete  words,  a  number  of  more 
ancient  compositions;  and  tliese  com- 
positions, therefore,  must,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  have  been 
still  in  existence.  Nothing:  can  be  sound- 
er;  every  step  is  proved,  and  fairly 
proved,  as  one  goes  along.  O'Curry 
thus  att\)rds  a  good  specimen  of  the 
sane  mode  of  proceeding  so  much  want- 
ed in  Celtic  researches,  and  so  little 
practiced  by  Edward  ]-)avie8  and  his 
orethren  ;  and  to  found  this  sane  method 
Zeuss,  by  the  example  he  sets  in  his  own 
department  of  philology,  has  mainly 
contributed. 

Science's  reconciling  power,  too,  on 
which  I  have  already  touched,  philol- 
ogy, in  her  Celtic  researches,  again  and 
again  illustrates.  Uaces  and  languages 
have  been  absurdly  joined,  and  unity 
has  been  often  rashly  assumed  at  stages 
where  one  was  far,  very  far  from  having 
yet  really  reached  unity.  Science  has 
and  will  long  have  to  be  a  divider  and  a 
separatist,  breaking  arbitrary  and  fanci- 
ful connections,  and  dissipating  dreams 
of  a  promaturo  and  impossilMO  unity. 
Still,  science — true  science — recognizes 
in  the  bottom  of  lier  soul,  a  law  of  ulti- 
mate fusion,  of  conciliation.  To  reach 
tliis,  but  to  reach  it  legitimately  she 
tends.  She  draws,  for  instance,  towards 
the  same  idea  which  fills  her  elder  and 
divine  sister,  poetry — the  idea  of  the 
substantial  unity  of  man  ;  though  she 
draws  towards  it  bv  roads  of  her  own. 
l^ut  continually  she  is  showing  us  aflin- 
ity  where  wo  imagined  there  Avas  isola- 
tion. What  schoolboy  of  us  has  not 
rummaged  his  Greek  dictionary  in  vain 
for  a  satisfactory  account  of  that  old 
.name  for  the  Peloponnese,  the  Apian 
Land?  and  within  the  limits  of  Greek 
itself  there  is  none.  But  the  Scythian 
namo  for  earth,  **  apia,"  tccUery^  water- 


issued^  meaning  first  isle  and  then  land 
— this  name,  which  we  find  in  **  avia," 
Scandinavia,  and  in  *'ey"  for  islaodv 
Alderu^v,  not  only  explains  the  Apian 
Land  of  Sophocles  for  ub,  but  points  the 
way  to  a  whole  world  of  relationships 
of  which  we  knew  nothing.  The  Scyth- 
ians themselves  again — obscure,  far-sep- 
arated Mongolian  people  as  they  used  to 
appear  to  us — when  we  find  that  they 
are  essentially  Teutonic  and  Indo-£nro- 
pean,  their  very  name  the  same  word 
as  the  common  Latin  word  ^*  scutum,** 
the  shielded  people,  what  a  surprise  they 
give  us  I  And  then,  before  we  have  re- 
covered from  this  surprise,  we  learn 
that  the  namo  of  their  father  and  god, 
Targitavus,  carries  us  I  know  not  how 
mucli  further  into  familiar  company. 
This  divinity.  Shining  vtith  the  targe^ 
the  Greek  Hercules,  the  Sun,  contains 
in  the  second  half  of  his  name,  tavus^ 
^^  shining,"  a  wonderful  cement  to  hold 
times  and  nations  together.  IhvuMf 
"shining,"  from  "tava" — in  Sanscrilh 
as  well  as  Scythian,  "to  burn"  or 
"shine"' — is  Divus^  dies^  Zeus^  Of  6^,  DhfO^ 
and  I  know  not  how  much  more;  and 
Taviti^  the  bright  and  burnt,  fire,  the 
place  of  tire,  the  hearth,  the  centre  of 
the  family,  becomes  the  family  itself 
just  as  our  word  family,  the  Latin ^om- 
//iVy,  is  irom  thymele^  the  sacred  centra 
of  fire.  The  hearth  comes  to  mean 
homo.  Then  from  home  it  comes  to 
mean  the  group  of  homes,  the  tribe ; 
from  the  tribe  the  entire  nation  ;  and  ia 
tliis  sense  of  nation  or  people,  the  word 
appears  in  Gothic,  Norse,  Celtic  and 
Persian,  as  well  as  in  Scythian;  the 
Theuthisksy  Deutschen,  Tudeeqaes,  tie 
the  men  of  one  theuth^  nation,  or  people; 
and  of  this  our  name  Germans  itself  is^ 
perhaps,  only  the  Roman  translation, 
meaning  the  men  of  one  germ  or  stoeL 
The  Celtic  divinity,  Tentates,  has  his 
name  from  the  Celtic  teuta^  people  ;  kt 
vitiy  fire,  appearing  here  in  its  secondaiT 
and  derivative  sense  of  people^  jnst  as  il 
does  in  its  own  Scythian  language  ia 
Targitavus's  second  name,  Tavit-varpit 
Teutarosy  the  protector  of  the  people. 
Another  Celtic  divinity,  the  Heeos  of 
Lucan,  finds  his  brother  in  the  GaMoi^ 
the  sword,  symbolizing  the  god  of  bal- 
tles  of  the  Teutonic  Scythians.  And 
after  philology  has  thus  related  to  eaoh 
I  other  the  Celt  and  Uie  Tentoni  aha 
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another  branch  of  the  Indo  -  European 
family,  the  Sclaves,  and  shows  us  them 
as  having  the  same  name  with  the  Ger- 
man Suevi,  the  solar  people ;  the  com- 
mon ground  here,  too,  being  that  grand 
point  of  union,  the  sun,  fire.  So,  also, 
we  find  Mr.  Meyer,  whose  Celtic  studies 
I  just  now  mentioned,  harping  again  and 
again  on  the  connection  even  in  Europe, 
if  you  go  back  far  enough,  between  Celt 
and  Gtsrman.  So,  after  all  we  have  heard, 
and  truly  heard,  of  the  diversity  between 
all  things  Semitic  and  all  thinc^s  Indo- 
Enropean,  there  is  now  an  Italian  phi- 
lolgist  at  work  upon  the  relationship  be- 
tween Sanscrit  and  Hebrew. 

Both  in  small  and  great  things,  phi- 
lology, dealing  with  Celtic  matters,  has 
exemplified  this  tending  of  science  tow- 
ards unity.  Who  has  not  been  puzzled 
by  the  relations  of  the  Scots  with  Ire- 
land —  that  vetus  et  major  Scotia^  as 
Col^can  calls  it?  Who  does  not  feel 
what  pleasure  Zeuss  brings  us  when  he 
BQggests  that  Gael^  the  name  for  the 
Irish  Celt,  and  8cot^  are  at  bottom  the 
same  word,  both  having  their  origin  in  a 
word  meaning  mn(/,  and  both  signifying 
the  violerUy  stormy  people  ?  Who  does 
not  feel  his  mind  agreeably  cleared  about 
our  friends  the  Fenians,  when  he  learns 
that  the  root  of  their  name,/crj,  "  white," 
appears  in  the  hero  Fingal ;  in  Gwyn- 
edd,  the  Welsh  name  for  North  Wales ; 
in  the  Roman  Venedotia ;  in  Vanncs  in 
Brittany;  in  Venice?  The  very  name 
of  Ireland,  some  say,  comes  from  the 
famoas  Sanscrit  word  Arya^  the  land 
of  the  Aryans,  or  noble  men  ;  although 
the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  connecting  it  rather  with  an- 
other Sanscrit  word,  avara^  occidental, 
the  western  land  or  isle  of  tlie  west. 
Bat,  at  any  rate,  who  that  has  been 
brought  up  to  think  the  Celts  utter 
aliens  from  us  and  our  culture,  can 
come  without  a  start  of  sympathy  upon 
such  wprdd  as  ?ieol  (sol),  or  buaiet 
(fuisti)  ?  or  upon  such  a  sentence  as 
this,  **  F^ris  Duw  duifunnauri "  ("  God 

Srepared  two  fountains")?  Or  when 
Ir.  Whitley  Stokes,  one  of  the  ablest 
sobolars  formed  in  Zeuss's  school,  a 
born  philologist — ^he  now  occupies,  alas ! 
a  post  nnder  the  govemm'ent  of  India, 
instead  of  a  chair  of  philology  at  home, 
and  makes  one  think  moumfnlly  of  Mon- 
teeqaiea^a  saying,  that  had  he  been  an 


Englishman  he  should  never  have  pro- 
duced his  great  work,  but  caught  the 
contagion  of  practical  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  what  is  called  '^  rising  in  the 
world  " — when  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in 
his  edition  of  Cormac's  Glossary y  holds 
up  the  Irish  word  triathy  the  sea,  and 
makes  us  remark  that,  though  the  names 
Triton^  Amphitrite^'^aud  those  of  corre- 
sponding Indian  and  Zend  divinities, 
point  to  the  meaning  sea^  yet  it  is  only 
Irish  which  actually  supplies  the  vocable, 
how  delightfully  that  brings  Ireland  into 
the  Indo  European  concert  I  What  a 
wholesome  buffet  it  gives  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  alienation  doctrines.  To  go  a 
little  further:  of  the  two  great  Celtic 
divisions  of  language,  the  Gaelic  and 
the  Cymric,  the  Gaelic,  say  the  philolo- 
gists, is  more  related  to  the  yoimger, 
more  synthetic  group  of  languages,  Sans- 
crit, Greek,  Zend,  Latin,  and  Teutonic; 
the  Cymric  to  the  older  more  analytic 
Turanian  group.  Of  the  more  synthet- 
ic Aryan  group,  again,  Zend  and  Teu- 
tonic are,  in  their  turn,  looser  and  more 
analytic  than  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  Turanian  group 
and  with  Celtic.  What  possibilities  of 
afiinity  and  influence  are  here  hinted  at ; 
what  lines  of  inquiry  worth  exploring, 
at  any  rate,  suggest  themselves  to  one*s 
mind  !  By  the  forms  of  its  language  a 
nation  expresses  its  very  self.  Our  lan- 
guage is  the  loosest,  most  analytic,  of 
all  European  languages.  And  we,  then, 
what  are  we?  What  is  England?  I 
will  not  answer,  A  vast  obscure  Cymric 
basis  with  a  vast  visible  Teutonic  su- 
perstructure ;  but  I  will  say  that  that 
answer  sometimes  suggests  itself,  at  any 
rate — sometimes  knocks  at  our  mind's 
door  for  admission  ;  and  we  begin  to 
cast  about  and  see  whether  it  is  to  be 
let  in. 

But  the  forms  of  its  language  are  not 
our  only  key  to  a  people ;  what  it  says 
in  its  language,  its  literature,  is  the  great 
key,  and  we  must  get  back  to  literature. 
The  literature  of  the  Celtic  peoples  has 
not  yet  had  its  Zeuss,  and  greatly  it 
wants  him.  We  need  a  Zeuss  to  apply 
to  Celtic  literature,  to  all  its  vexed  ques- 
tions of  dates,  authenticity,  and  signifi- 
cance the  criticism,  the  sane  method, 
the  disinterested  endeavor  to  get  at  the 
real  facts,  which  Zeuss  has  shown  in 
dealing  with  Celtio  language.    Science 
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is  good  in  itself,  and  therefore  Celtic  lit- 
erature— Mr.  Nash  and  the  Celuhalers 
havin<^  failed  to  prove  it  a  bubble — Cel- 
tic literature  is  interesting,  merely  as  an 
object  of  knowledge.  J>ut  it  reen forces 
and  redoubles  our  interest  in  Celtic  lit- 
erature if  we  find  that  liere,  too,  science 
exercises  the  reconciling,  the  uniting  in- 
fiuence  of  which  I  have  said  so  much  ; 
if  we  find  here  more  than  anywhere  else, 
traces  of  kinship,  and  tlie  most  essential 
sort  of  kinship,  spiritual  kinship,  be- 
tween us  and  the  Celt,  of  which  we  had 
never  dreamed.  I  settle  nothing,  and 
can  settle  nothing ;  I  have  not  the  spe- 
cial knowledge  needed  for  that.  I  have 
no  pretension  to  do  more  than  to 
try  and  awjiken  interest ;  to  seize  on 
hints,  to  point  out  indications,  which,  to 
any  one  with  a  feeling  for  literature, 
suggest  themselves ;  to  stimulate  other 
inquirers.  I  must  surely  be  without  the 
bias  wliich  has  so  often  rendered  Welsh 
and  Irish  students  extravagant;  wliy, 
my  very  name  expresses  that  peculiar 
Semitico  -  Saxon  mixture  which  makes 
the  typical  Englishman  ;  I  can  have  no 
ends  to  serve  in  finding  in  Celtic  litera- 
ture more  than  is  there.  What  ts  there, 
is  for  me  the  only  question.  Hut  this 
question  must  be  for  another  time. 


Saturday   Rcvleir. 
TIIK   RKBUILDING  OF  THE  TUILKRTES. 

It  is  now  understood  in  Paris  that  the 
Emperor  intends  gradually  to  pull  down 
the  whole  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
rebuild  it  with  a  magnificence  in  accord- 
ance with  the  massive  and  ornate  pavil- 
ions of  the  new  Louvre.  The  project 
will  no  doubt  involve  an  immense  out- 
h\\\  and  vet  we  cannot  consider  it  un- 
reasonable.  The  Tuileries  is  the  most 
inconvenient  palace  in  Europe ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  no  En«'lisli 
irentleman  would  endure  in  his  own 
Ijou-e  the  awkward  communication  and 
i!isMfiii'.i(*nt  accommodation  which  so 
many  French  sovereigns  have  patiently 
put  uj)  with  in  their  town  residence. 
When  Catherine  de  Medicis  built  her 
house  where  the  tilekilns  had  been,  the 
edifice  was  of  very  moderate  dimensions, 
and,  as  a  Renaissance  palace,  quite  com- 
])letc  in  its  way.    It  consisted  of  a  cen- 1 


tral  pavilion,  smaller  and  lower  than  the 
present  one,  two  wings,  and  two  smaller 
pavilions,  one  at  each  end.  Xo  doubt 
l^hilbert  de  TOrme  and  Jean  Balan  took 
care  to  arrange  the  interior  convenient- 
ly, and  the  outside  looked  well  enough 
in  times  Avhen  the  Louvre,  bo  far  from 
being  a  portion  of  the  same  building, 
w^as  not  even  visible  from  it.  But  under 
Henri  IV.  and  subsequent  sovereigns 
the  well-proportioned  little  palace  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  was  enlarged  by 
additional  wungs  and  pavilions;  and 
though  Fran9ois  d'Orbay  gaveit  greater 
height  in  1604  from  designs  of  Louis  de 
Vnu,  it  has  ever  since  been  low  for  its 
length,  and  the  central  pavilion  (de 
rilorloge)  has  been  far  too  insignificant 
to  sustain  such  a  prodigious  develop- 
ment of  wMng.  The  building  is  a  mere 
curtain,  and  much  of  its  apparent  extent, 
as  compared  with  Buckingham  Palace, 
is  due  to  its  want  of  depths  The  breadth 
of  a  single  hall  represents  the  thickness 
of  the  structure,  and  such  is  Xhe  want 
of  independent  communication  inside, 
that  we  have  been  told  on  very  good  au- 
thority that  the  inhabitants  have  some- 
times to  make  their  way  from  one  end 
to  the  other  by  going  out  of  doors  in  a 
carriage.  The  state  rooms  are  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  private  Imperial  apart- 
ments, if  we  may  judge  from  the  careful 
water-color  drawings  of  M.  Fonmier, 
are  very  pleasant  and  comfortable;  bat 
persons  of  inferior  consequence  are 
said  to  be  lodged  less  commodionsly 
than  the  habits  of  modern  times,  and  the 
sphfudor  of  the  Imperial  Courts  would 
lead  them  to  ex]>ect. 

These  architectural  and  constmctive 
defects  existed,  no  doubt,  nnder  former 
reigns,  but  they  have  been  recently 
brought  into  far  greater  prominence  bj 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  whi(» 
complete  the  connection  between  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  These  build- 
ings have  many  faults  of  their  own,  bat 
they  also  possess  qualities  of  a  kind  very 
injurious  to  the  residence  of  the  Emper 
or.  They  are  so  massive,  so  chai^ged 
with  ornament,  so  extravagantly  8um|h 
tuous,  that  they  would  kill  works  of  far 
greater  artistic  merit,  and  have  redaoed 
the  Tuileries,  as  seen  from  the  Place  da 
Carrousel,  to  a  mere  line  of  qnite  com* 
monplace  mason's  work.  Every  addi- 
tion to  the  original  design  of  PbUbert 
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de  I'Orme  has  been  an  injury  to  it,  but 
the  new  Louvre  of  M.  Visconti  is  more 
than  injury — it  is  annihilation. 

It  is  a  favorite  practice  of  M.  Thiers, 
before  or  after  telling  his  readers  the 
one  thing  which  his  hero  really  did,  to 
expatiate  on  the  five  or  six  other  things 
anyone  of  which,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, he  as  easily  might  have  done.  Wo 
feel  tempted,  in  this  instance,  to  follow 
the  historian's  example  by  showing  three 
or  four  ways  in  which  the  Emperor's 
architectural  difficulties  might  have  been 
avoided.  When  Catherine  de  Medicis 
built  the  Tnileries,  there  was  as  little 
idea  of  uniting  that  palace  with  the 
Louvre  as  there  is  at  present  of  uniting 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Marlborough 
Honse.  Hence  it  never  occurred  to 
Philbert  de  I'Orme  to  have  his  fa<;ade 
parallel  with  the  colonnade  of  the  Lou- 
vre, and  he  built  it  at  such  an  angle  that 
their  lines  prolonged,  would  meet  some- 
where in  the  direction  of  Montmartre, 
forming  a  triangle  with  the  Seine  for  its 
base.  But  when  the  two  palaces  were 
united  on  the  river  side  by  that  wonder- 
ful long  gallery  which  all  ar^8tudent8 
have  either  seen  or  heard  of,  this  absence 
of  parallelism  became  viwhle  as  a  defect, 
and  subsequent  cumbrous  attempts  to 
hide  it  have  only  made  it  the  more  ob- 
trusively obvious.  The  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
long  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  the  Pavil- 
ion de  Flore  is  acute,  and  the  whole 
quadrangle  is  irregular. 

M.  Visconti  had  a  project  in  his  port- 
folio for  twenty  years,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  offering  to  successive  Gov- 
ernments, and  which  at  length  found  ac- 
ceptance at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  great  practical  object  of  this  scheme 
was  to  hide  the  absence  of  parallelism  ; 
and  to  accomplish  this  M.  Visconti 
erected  two  immense  wings  inside  the 
quadrangle  coming  from  the  Lonvre 
towards  the  Tmleries,  but  ending 
abruptly  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
where  they  rejoin  the  line  of  building  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  long  gallery 
by  the  Seine — the  angles,  in  neither 
case  a  right  angle,  being  crowned  by 
heavy  pavilions.  Every  reader  who  has 
visited  Paris  during  the  last  ten  years 
will  remember  these  singular  edifices, 
with  their  massive  arcades  covered  with 
sculpture   and  crowned  with  rows   of 


colossal  stone  statues  of  French  notabil- 
ities. They  have  several  evident  disad- 
vantages. In  the  first  place,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Louvre,  and  as 
wings,  they  are  far  too  long,  forming  a 
sort  of  street  or  ad  de  sac  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  Louvre,  diminished  by 
perspective  (when  you  are  far  enough 
off  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  to  see  the 
wings  completely)  to  a  mere  barrier  wall 
of  comparative  little  architectural  im- 
portance ;  while  the  single  pavilion  in 
the  middle  is  crushed  by  no  less  than 
six  pavilions  in  the  wings,  of  which  two 
are  more  important  than  itself.  What 
more  clearly  establishes  Visconti's  ig- 
norance of  the  commonest  necessities 
of  composition  is  that  he  actually  con- 
ceived it  possible  at  first  to  leave  the 
old  back  wall  of  the  Louvre  visible  as 
a  centre,  merely  fixing  a  few  bits  of  sculp- 
ture upon  it  as  a  relief  to  its  bare  and 
miserable  surface.  lie  seems  to  have 
had  no  notion  of  the  destructive  effect 
of  contrast.  He  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  richness  had  no  active  operation 
beyond  its  proper  prestige  ;  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  superlative  magnifi- 
cence might  be  set  beside  comparative 
simplicity,  and  not  endow  it  with  the 
conspicuousness  of  poverty.  Persons 
who  have  no  confidence  in  great  artintic 
principles  may,  however,  yet  be  sensible 
to  their  own  violations  of  them ;  and 
this  error  was  to  some  extent  corrected 
by  removing  the  experimental  orna- 
ments from  the  Louvre  and  casincr  the 
old  wall  with  a  new  stone  front  in  a 
style  corresponding  to  the  great  wings. 
15nt  it  may  be  fairly  argued,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  that  the  ornament  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  should  be  even  richer  than 
that  of  the  wings,  for  the  reason  that 
perspective  concentrates  ornament,  and 
these  wings  can  only  be  seen  in  per- 
spective, which  gives  an  impression  of 
even  more  abundant  decoration  than 
that  which  really  exists  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  wall. 

The  right  policy  would  have  been  to 
give  the  central  mass  of  the  Louvre  the 
advantage  of  superior  height,  by  keeping 
the  new  buildings  as  low  as  the  Tuileries, 
while  its  pavilion  ought  to  have  been 
left  in  solitary  grandeur,  and  its  whole 
front  decorated  as  sumptuously  as  possi- 
sible,  the  new  buildings  being  left  as 
plain  as  those  of  Napoleon  L  Accepting 
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M.  Visconti'fl  device  for  the  concealment 
of  the   irreguhirity  of  the  quad  rankle, 
this,  we  say,  would  liave  been,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  his  most  judicious 
course.     But  we  consider  his  wliole  de- 
vice quite  ludicrously  inadequate.     So 
far  from  hiding  the  defect,  it  positively 
makes  it  plainer.  Go  towards  the  Louvre 
between   Visconti's   wings,  turn   round 
and  look  at  the  Tuilcries,  and  YiscontiV 
own  lines,  instead  of  guarding  your  eye 
to  the  central  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries, 
lead    it  to  a  point   south  of  it,  and   so 
mathematically   demonstrate    the   very 
irregularity  they  were  designed  to  con- 
ceal.    We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to 
attach  HO  much  consequence  to  this  ab- 
sence of  parallelism  as  Viseonti  himself 
did.     Xot  one  person  in  a  hundred  can 
tell  a  moderately  obtuse  angle  from  a 
right  angle  when  he  sees  it,  and  we  nev- 
er met  with  a  single   tourist  who,  not 
having  made  architecture  a  study,  had 
from  his  own  observation  detected  the 
irregularity  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
Half  the  rooms  in  Paris  have  obtuse  and 
acute  angles  in  their  corners ;   the  new 
Hotel  du  Louvre  is  full  of  them,  and  yet 
they  pass  entirely  unperceivcd  by  the 
visitors.     The  fault  is  really  of  no  conse- 
quence, glaring   as  it  is ;    but  if  it  had 
been  wortli  while  to  hide  it,  there  were 
manv  wavs  to  choose  Irom.     The  Place 
du  Carrousel  might  have  been  divided 
into    three  quadrangles,  and   the   fault 
carefully  distributed  witliin  the  thickness 
of   the   intervening    lines   of   building 
(which  might  have  diminished  gradually 
from  south  to  north) ;   or  an  immense 
oval  place  might  have  been  built  within 
the  square,  the  irregularities  being  lost 
in  the  smaller  courts  at  the  corners  ;  or, 
finally,  the  square  might  have  been  left 
to  its    own  shapelessness,  with  a   lofty 
building  in  the  middle  to  prevent  ])eople 

from  Sfcing  its  lines  and  an^jles  uninter- 

•  •         • 

ruptodly.     As  it  exists  at  present,  the 

new  Louvre  is  rich  and  picturesque  and 
barbarous;  its  very  irregularities  are 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  an<l  there  is  much 
grandeur  in  the  vistas  of  its  long  colon- 
nades, and  in  the  various  groupings  oi 
its  huge  pavilions. 

It  is  said  that  when  tlieso  new  works 
were  com[»lete<l  the  Emperor  wa**  disat- 
isHed,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Si  jo  in'en 
croyais,  jo   ferais   tout  recommences." 


Apparently,  one  of  two  things  had  to  be 
done — either  to  pull  down  ViscoDti's 
creation  or  demolish  the  Tuilcricfi ;  and 
it  seems  that  his  Majesty  has  decided  for 
the  latter.  An  excellent  pretext  for  a 
beginning  was  afforded  by  the  evidently 
insecure  condition  of  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore  (that  close  to  the  river)  and  of  a 
portion  of  the  long  gallery  contigiioas. 
Fissures  were  observed  in  the  walls  of 
the  pavilion,  and  that  of  the  gallery 
leaned  onunonsly  over  the  pasHers  -  by. 
So  these  were  pulled  down,  and  then  a 
little  more  of  the  gallery,  and  yet  a  little 
more,  till  now  all  that  part  known  by  ita 
long  iluted  pilasters  is  gone  ;  and  the  re- 
construction is  already  advancing  rapid- 
ly without  long  pilasters,  and  in  the  style 
of  the  older  part  near  the  Louvro,  began 
under  the  reimi  of  Charles  IX.  It  if 
believed  that  the  demolition  will  continue 
until  tills  part  is  reached,  when  an  unin- 
terrupted front  of  similar  decoration  will 
extend  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Gallery 
(if  Apollo.  As  to  the  Tuileries  itself, 
the  demolition  and  reconstruction  are 
expected  to  proceed  very  slowly,  advan- 
cing from  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  to  the 
Rue  de  Kivoli,  and  there  gradually  re- 
placing the  still  recent  and  sound,  but 
comparatively  simple,  line  of  building 
which  now  extends  from  the  garden  to 
the  new  Louvre. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  project 
will  ])e  looked  with  unmixed  regreU 
The  Tuileries  is  the  most  interesting 
historical  palace  in  Europe,  and  on  these 
grounds  an  eflbrt  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  save  it.  The  architectural  re- 
quirements of  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  mighi  both,  we  should  think,  be 
satisfied  and  provided  for  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  line  of  building  behind  the  his- 
torical ]>alace,  which  would  at  once 
double  its  accommodation  and  hide  it 
from  the  eyes  of  visitors  dazzled  by  the 
glories  of  Visconti^s  Louvre.  But  consid- 
erations of  economy  and  a  regard  for 
historical  associations  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  the  Km^eror's  way,  and  the 
temptation  to  give  himself  a  magnifi- 
cent new  house  is  likely  to  be  too  strong 
for  them.  Whether  justly  or  not,  he  is 
now  fully  credited  with  this  design,  and 
the  very  sarfftids  de  ville  talk  openlv  of 
its  fulfilment  as  only  a  question  uf  ume. 
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PoimlMT  SolenM  BaTiew. 

ENGRAVING  WITH  A  SUNBEAM. 

Whbx,   twenty-four  years   ago,   the 
first  specimens  of  Photographic  Art  on 
paper  were  handed  round   among  the 
Mavana  of  the  period,  speculation   was  j 
rife    concerning     the    probable    effects ; 
which  the  new   art  would  produce  on 
miniature  painting,  and  the  results  which, 
generally,  would  accrue  from  its  intro- 
duction. But  wild  as  were  then  deemed 
some  of  the  conjectures  formed  concern- 
ing its  future,   and  visionary  as   were 
supposed  to  be  the  dreams  of  those  wlio 
hazarded  opinions  concerning  its  prob- 
able bearings  and  results,  it  must  now 
be  admitted  that  in  many   respects,  if 
not  quite  in  the  manner  expected,  Pho- 
tography has,  even  at  the  present  time, 
not    only   fulfilled,   but  surpassed,   the 
wildest  dreams  of  those  who  watched 
by  its  cradle,  and  has  more  than  realized 
the  expectations,  now  no  longer  consid- 
ered Utopian,  of  its  projectors.     Conse- 
qaent  upon  its  introduction,  new  facts  in 
Chemistry  have  been  discovered,  and  an 
entirely  new   path   of  investigation  in 
Optical  science  laid  open.     Advancing 
with  rapid  strides,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  causm;;  kindred  sciences  to  advance 
along  with  it ;  and  the  pages   of  the 
Popular  Science  Meview  have  from  time 
to  time  borne  testimony  to  the  aid  thus 
rendered   by  Photography  to   cognate 
sciences. 

After  the  persevering  efforts  and  assid- 
uous application  of  Mr.  Fox  -  Talbot  to 
perfect  his  process  of  Photography  on 
paper  had  been  crowned  with  a  degree  of 
success  not  long  before  considered  quite 
unattainable,  that  gentleman  made  the 
unpleasant  discovery  that  photographic 
pictures  were  far  from  being  permanent ; 
that,  called  into  existence,  as  it  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  instability  of  certain 
metallic  salts,  the  same  causes  by  which 
they  were  produced  operated  in  inducing 
their  destruction;  and  the  elements  of 
decay  could  not  with  certainty  or  satis- 
faction be  eliminated  from  the  finished 
jricture,  notwithstanding  the  care  and 
pains  employed  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain 
this  desideratum. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  cause  and  na- 
ture of  this  decay  or  fading  of  photo- 
graphs may  not  here  be  improper,  seeing 
that  it  was  the  means  of  leading  to  im- 


portant results,  to  a  description  of  one  of 
which  we  have  devoted  this  article. 

The  blacks  of  photographic  prints  on 
ordinary  unsized  paper  consist  of  silver. 
To  aid  in  the  proper  fixing  of  a  pho- 
tograph, or  destroying  its  finaher  sensi- 
tiveness to  light,  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
solution  is  employed.  The  action  of  this 
salt  on  the  silver  in  the  pores  of  the  paper 
is  of  an  extremely  complex  nature,  and 
long  washing  is  requisite  to  secure  its 
removal.  If  not  thoroughly  removed, 
an  action  continues  to  be  exerted  which 
ultimately  results  in  the  destruction  of 
the  picture,  the  blacks  of  which  are  con- 
verted into  a  sulphide  of  silver.  But 
the  sulphurous  gases  with  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  impregnated,  joined  to  the 
complex  effects  produced  by  the  albu- 
men (with  which  photographic  paper 
is  usually  prepared)  acting  on  the  silver 
in  a  manner  not  yet  clearly  understood, 
exert  a  destructive  influence  on  photo- 
graphs. The  introduction  of  gold-toning 
has  mitigated  this  evil  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  an  inspection  of  some  recent 
pictorial  productions  of  photographers 
of  reputation  suffices  to  show  that  it 
still  exists,  notwithstanding  the  known 
care  taken  by  them  to  obviate  it. 

It  was  this  knowledge  of  the  liability 
of  silver  prints  to  fade  that  induced  Mr. 
Talbot,  upwards  of  fourteen  years  ago, 
to  search  through  the  arcana  of  science 
for  a  more  stable  substance  than  silver  of 
which  to  form  the  photographic  image, 
his  search  being  accelerated,  as  he  in- 
formed the  writer,  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  paste  by  which  the  pictures  in  his 
Pencil  of  Nature  (the  first  illustrated 
photographic  work  ever  published)  were 
attached  to  the  mounting  board  had  set 
up  a  process  of  decomposition. 

The  most  stable  substance  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  was  carbon  \  but, 
eminently  unaffected  by  light  a«  it  was, 
the  question  of  how  to  utilize  it  in  the 
production  of  a  photograph  was  one  that 
occupied  much  time  and  involved  much 
labor  in  answering.  The  ink  used  by 
the  engraver,  he  considered,  was  perma- 
nent ;  and  if  means  existed  by  which  a 
photograph  could  be  automatically  en- 
graved on  a  metal  plate,  then  would  the 
product  of  this  plate  be  permanent  when 
printed  with  a  carbonaceous  ink.  Hence 
resulted  a  discovery  of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  he  himself  could  possi- 
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bly  have  foreseen,  from  which  have  pro- 
ceeded nuinoronrt  rarnificalions,  one  of 
the  latest  and  ])ossibly  most  important 
of  these  bein^j  Woodburv's  metliod  of 
photo-relief  print inp:,  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  ])riiieiples  and  practice  of  which 
we  now  address  ourselves. 

In  his  endeavor  to  obtain  an  encfraved 
f)late  by  means  of  photography,  Mr. 
Talbot  availed  himself  of  the  di-^cnverv 
of  the  y»hotoi;enic  properties  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  whicrh  had  been  made  a 
short  time  before  by  31  r.  Muntjo  Ponton. 
From  the  apparently  trivial  <liscovery  of 
this  gentleman,  that  paper  which  harl 
been  washed  with  a  sohition  of  this  salt 
became  darker  in  color  when  exposed  to 
lijL^ht — a  discovery  followed  by  some  re- 
searches by  M.  Hecquerel  into  the  nature 
and  cause  of  this  action — the  active  and 
practical  miml  of  Mr.  Talbot  at  once  led 
liim  to  see  how  this  discoverv  mi<4ht  V>e 
turned  to  a  valuable  and  practical  issue. 
AccordiiiLrlv  the  scientilic  world  was 
startled  and  gnuilied  by  the  announce- 
ment in  the  At/tt.HftHi/i^  in  1^5;),  that 
the  problem  of  permanent  ]diot<»sj:raphic 
print  in  «r  had  been  solved  by  this  ^»  en  tie- 
man's  discoverv  of  a  method  bv  which 
photoi^raphs  couhl  be  ])rinted  fro?n  an 
eni;rave<l  steel  plate  in  the  usual  car- 
bonaceous ink  of  the  copperplate  printer. 
St)mc  of  the  specimens  shown  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  discovery  ] assessed  great 
delicacv  and  beautv  :  and  wehavescien- 
titic  ioiirmils  which  have  been  illustrated 
by  eiigrave<l  ])hotographs  of  natural 
scenery  elVected  by  the  pro<"ess  in  ques- 
tion, whirh  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
l)ichromatizetl  gelatine,  gum,  an<l  other 
organic  luulies  become,  after  exposure  to 
light,  insoluble  in  water,  and  that  an 
etchiuiT  ground  thus  composed  may  1m; 
dissolveil  away  in  all  those  parts  from 
which  the  liLrht  has  been  debarred  ac- 
cess. 

This  was  the  oricrinal  discoverv,  but  ! 
who  c:in  estimate  tin*  magnitude  of  its  | 
resulls  y       For,   arising   out   of  it,  and  I 
basetl  on  its  sim]»le  princijilcs,  are  the  I 
numerous  varieties  of  phoio-lithogniphy, 
j»hoto  -  zinct»graphy,   photo  -galvanogra- 
phy,  photographic  engraving  in  its  now 
mimerous  phases,  carbon  printing,  vitri- 
tie<l  or  enam(>lled  photographs,  surface 
block-printing,  and,  lastly,  the  process  of 
relief- printing,  now  more   iinmediately 
under  consideration. 


CTclatino  is  the  principal  agent  in  re- 
lief -  ])rinting;  and  Bevcral  previously 
unknown  ]>ropertie8  possessed  by  this 
substance  have  been  brought  to  light 
through  the  agency  of  its  photographic 
application.  But  before  entering  on  the 
subject  in  detail,  a  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
cess had  better  here  be  given. 

Woodbury's  relief-printing  is  based  on 
the  fact  that,  if  a  layer  of  any  dark- 
colored  transparent  material  be  placed 
upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  the  color 
transmitted  to  the  eye  will  be  light 
or  dark  in  ])roportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  material;  if  extremely  thin,  then  the 
pa])er  will  appear  white  or  almost  bo, 
every  increase  in  the  thickness  causing 
the  color  to  appear  deeper.  If  now  a 
mould  be  prepared  in  intaglio,  and  it  be 
tilled  with  a  colored  transparent  body, 
such  as  gelatine,  containing  a  dark  pig- 
ment mixe<l  with  it,  a  sheet  of  paper 
pressed  on  this  mould  by  means  of  a 
Hat  plate  of  metal  would  cause  all  the 
supcrtluous  gelatine  to  be  expressed  at 
the  edges,  but  as  soon  as  the  gelatine 
becjmies  set,  the  paper  will,  on  being 
raised  from  the  mould,  carry  with  it  the 
gelatine  cast,  which  will  be  a  faithfal 
register  of  the  mould,  the  heights  and 
de]>ths  in  which  being  thus  translated 
into  color.  As  will  readily  be  supposed, 
the  pre])aration  of  the  intaglio  mould 
used  in  this  ]u-oces8  is  an  operation  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  on  the  deli- 
cacy and  accuracy  of  its  gradations 
evidentlv  depends  the  beautv  of  the 
tini>hed  picture  ;  and  it  is  in  the  ytrepa- 
ration  of  this  mould  that  the  wonderfal 
properties  of  bichromatized  gelatine  be- 
come aj)parent. 

The  ]>articular  kind  of  gelatine  em- 
])loyed  in  the  preparation  of  a  mould  is 
of  more  importance  than  would  at  first 
be  supposed.  That  found  by  experience 
to  be  best  for  this  purpose  is  known 
ii^  Xf /.ton^t  Opaque  (rclatifte^  an  onnce 
of  which  is  placed  in  five  ounces  of 
w*ater,  allow(>d  to  remain  until  it  swells, 
and  lii]uetied  by  setting  the  vessel  that 
contains  it  in  hot  water.  To  each  ounce 
«)f  this  solution  must  l)e  added  fifleen 
grains  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  about  a  drachm  of 
warm  water.  The  mixture  should  be 
carefully  tillered,  and  kept  in  a  dark 
place  for  n^e.  This  bichromatised  gela- 
tine possesses  some  curious  propertieii 
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the  nature  of  some  of  which  will  be 
ascertained  from  the  following  experi- 
ment :  Coat  a  plate  of  glass  on  one  side 
with  the  solution,  and  when  dried,  which 
must  be  done  in  a  feebly  lighted  place, 
cover  it  with  a  paper  containing  ordi- 
nary printed  matter  on  one  side,  press 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  glass  by  means  of  a  second  glass 
plate,  and  expose  to  sunlight  (through 
the  paper)  for  a  few  minutes.  On  ex- 
amining the  plate  in  a  subdued  light, 
those  parts  on  which  the  light  was 
allowed  to  act,  corresponding  with  the 
white  paper,  will  be  found  to  be  deeper 
in  color  than  the  parts  which  were 
shielded  from  luminous  action  by  the 
black  letters.  The  bichromate  of  am- 
monia has  been  decomposed  by  the 
light,  aind  chromic  acid  has  been  liber- 
ated, which,  acting  on  the  gelatine,  has 
so  modified  its  nature  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
no  longer  soluble  in  water.  If  now  the 
plate  be  immersed  in  cold  water  and 
quickly  withdrawn,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  parts  on  which  the  light  has 
been  allowed  to  act  are,  to  some  extent, 
repellent  of  the  water.  A  prolonged 
immersion  in  water  causes  the  unaltered 
parts  of  the  surface  to  swell  and  stand 
out  in  relief,  those  parts  in  which  the 
chromic  acid  has  been  liberated  appar- 
ently undergoing  no  change. 

It  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  a  re- 
flective mind  that  a  difhculty  will  exist 
in  the  way  of  securing  a  series  of  grad- 
uations in  a  photographic  negative  hav- 
ing their  proper  effect  produced  when 
thus  attempting  to  print  on  the  surface 
of  a  sensitive  gelatine  film.  The  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  half-tones  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  power  of  the  light  to 
penetrate  the  yellow  coating  of  bichro- 
mate and  gelatine  by  which  it  is  rendered 
more  or  less  insoluble,  but  the  iniper- 
roeability  to  light  of  this  layer  long  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  best  results  being  ob- 
tainable, until  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Edin- 
burgh, solved  the  difficulty  by  printing 
on  the  under  instead  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  since  that  time  no  more  diffi- 
culties have  intervened  in  the  way  of 
producing  photographs  in  relief  in  solid 
gelatine.  Bearing  this  principle  in  view, 
we  shall  see  how  it  is  applied  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  to  aid  him  in  securing  a 
mould. 

A  sheet  of  talc  of  the  size  of  the  pic- 


ture required  is  affixed  to  a  plate  of 
glass  by  means  of  a  little  gum  or  water 
and  after  being  placed  on  a  levelling 
stand,  some  of  the  bichromatized  gela 
tine — prepared  as  previously  intimated 
— is  poured  on  to  its  surface  so  as  to 
form  an  even  coating.  When  it  has  be- 
come quite  dry,  the  talc,  by  means  of  a 
sharp  knife,  is  removed  from  the  glass, 
and  the  exposed  surface  of  the  gelatin- 
ized talc  carefully  cleaned  and  placed  in 
contact  with  the  negative  of  the  subject 
that  is  to  be  reproduced.  The  surface 
of  the  gelatine  is  protected  by  means  of 
a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  after  wliich  it 
is  covered  over  with  a  glass  to  insure 
uniform  pressure  and  close  contact  be- 
tween the  talc  and  the  negative.  After 
exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for 
about  an  hour,  the  film  must  be  placed 
face  upward  in  a  dish  of  hot  water,  by 
which  means  all  the  gelatine  unacted  on 
by  the  light  will  be  dissolved  away, 
leaving  a  picture  in  relief  the  height  of 
which  depends  upon  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  light  through  the  negative, 
the  parts  most  acted  upon  standing  in 
highest  relief.  When  no  more  gelatine 
will  dissolve  from  the  film,  it  is  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat  up  to  a  certain  stage,  after 
which  the  drying  is  allowed  to  be  com- 
pleted spontaneously.  This  precaution 
serves  to  prevent  the  gelatine  film  from 
splitting  away  from  the  talc. 

Reliefs  obtained  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed may  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  ready 
for  the  next  operation,  that  of  securing 
an  intaglio  impression  in  metal.  To  ob- 
tain this  impression,  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  most 
suitable  one  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  process — if  such  a 
phrase  be  applicable  to  that  which  has 
not  yet  been  a  year  in  existence — the 
moulds  were  obtained  by  electrical  dep- 
osition. This,  however,  was  attended 
by  a  loss  of  time  which  it  was  desirable 
should  be  avoided  ;  accordingly,  after 
some  experiments,  Mr.  Woodbury  found 
that  when  the  gelatine  **  relief"  had 
become  thoroughly  dried,  it  was  hard 
enough  to  be  impressed  in  soft  metal, 
faithfully  transmitting  its  most  delicate 
details,  and,  curiously  enough,  still  re- 
maining uninjured  after  having  done  so. 
This  discovery  at  once  shortened  the 
preparatory  process  of  printing  by  some 
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diiya ;  for  the  time  occnpicil  in  producinflf  1 
a  perfeot  inould  in  metal  dous  not  now 
occupy  a  minute.     The  metallic  inta<j[lio 
is   produced  in  the  followinsif  manner  : 
On  the  Hat  hed  of  a  hydraulic  press  is 
placed  the  gelatine  relief,  talc  side  down, 
over  which  is  placed    a   clean  sheet  of 
metal,   cum  posed,   by  preference,   of  a 
mixture  of  type  metal  and  lead.     A  per- 
fectly fl  It  plate  of  Htcel  is  placed  over 
this,  and  the  whole  subjectod   to  a  de- 
jrreo  of  pressure  which  varies  with  the 
hardness  of  the  metal  employed.     For  a 
picture  of  the  size  of  the  portraits  of 
Baron     Liobii^    or    Professor    Huxley, 
whicli  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  present  number  of  this  work, 
a  pressure  of  upwards  of  fifty  tons  will 
suflice   to   impress   every   detail    in  the 
type  metal.     There  is  no   limit  to  the 
pize  of  llu'  plate  that  may  thus  be  pro- 
dufcil ;  but,  in  proportion  as  its  area  in- 
crea'^cs,  so  must  the  pressure  also  be  in- 
creased.    In  the  mean  time,  with  metal 
of  a  Buitiible   decree   of  hardness,  the 
amount   of  pressure   may   be    approxi- 
matelv    stated     as    ft»ur    tons    to    the 
square  inch.      In  obtsiinins^  this    metal 
intaLclio    it   is   of  the   greatest   impor- 
tance th.at  it  should  be  absolutely  tlat, 
and   for  this  jjurpose  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  tw»)  llat  polished  ])lates  of  steel 
of  a  thickness  suHicient  to  prevent  their 
bon<linLj  or  yieldincf  when  in  the  press. 
One  ol  these  should  be  laiil  on   the  bed 
of  the  press,  and  on  its  face  should  the 
crehitine  mould  be  pliioed,  tlie  other,  as 
just  stilled,  servinur  to  act  as  a  cover. 
It  miLrht  be  thoui^ht  that,  by  passini^  the 
two  steel  plates  with   their  interveninir 
contents  between  a  pair  of  larcfe  rollers, 
pressure  wnuld  be  communicated  in  an 
eijuallv  advaul:v;:i;eous  manner  to  that  ob- 
tained in  the  hydraulic  press,  and  at  a 
less  expenditure   of  meclnmieal  me.ans. 
Cirefnl  experiment  has,  however,  deter- 
mined   th;it   the    moment:n'v   and    local 
]>ressure  obtained  from  rollers  will  not 
yii'M  sneh  perfeet  moulds  as  are  obtain- 
able bv  hvdr.iulic  acrenev.     Tiie  cause  of 
this  mav  be  found  in  the  elasticitv  of  the 
intmld,  and,  ]>ossibly,  in  a  lesser  deu^ree, 
in  that  of  the  metal  also.     Simple  percus- 
sion fails  to  vield  details  in  a  mould  so 
mad(j ;  but  even  a  lesser  amount  of  force 
expended  over  an  ap])reciable  time,  say 
one  sccouil,  will  not  fail  to  cause  every 
detail  to  be  impressed  in  the  metal. 


One  important  advantage  in  this  pro* 
cess  is  found  to  arise  from  the  faot  that 
the  gelatine  mould  is  in  no  wise  deteri- 
orated by  its  having  commnnioated  its 
details  to  a  metallic  surface,  bat,  where 
a  large  number  of  prints  are  required, 
will  servo  to  produce  several  inoalds 
ready  for  printing,  and  in  this,  too,  in  a 
space  of  time  not  exceeding  one  minute 
for  each. 

The  process  of  obtaining  prints  from 
the  mould  is  simple,  and  is  conducted 
in  the  following  manner  :     A  press  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  very  shallow  box, 
with  a  hinged   lid.     In   the  bottom  of 
the  box  is  placed  a  thick  plate  of  glass, 
a   similar   glass   plate  forming  the  lid. 
The  bottom  plate  rests  on  four  screws 
which  serve  to  adjust  the  plate  to  any 
height.     On  this  plate  is  laid,  fftce  up- 
wards,  the   metal  intaglio  mould,  and 
the  lid  being  closed  down,  the  screws  in 
the  bottom  are  so  adjusted  as  to  bring 
the  upper  surface  of  the  mould  in  eqnu 
contact  with  the  glass  lid.    The  cover 
being  again  raised,  a  small  quantity  of 
ink  is  now  poured  on  the  centre  of  the 
mould,  the  sheet  of  paper  destined  to 
receive  the  impression  is  then  laid  down 
on  the  to]>  of  the  small  pool  of  ink,  and 
the  lid  having  again  been  closed  down, 
the  ink  is  spread  out  between  the  mould 
and  the  paper,  filling  up  the  cavities  in 
the  former,  and  the  superiluons  portion 
escaping  over  the  edges.    The  lid  should 
remain  closed  for  nearly  a  minute,  or  un- 
til the  ink  sets  sufKciently  to  allow  of 
its  being  removed  in  contact  with  the 
paper,   to   the    surface   of  which  it  is 
eventually  found  adherinsT.     The  condi- 
tions  required  in  a  suitable  ink  are  fla- 
idity,  with  rapid  setting,  transparency, 
and  facility  for  removal  from  the  mould 
!  with  perfect   adherence   to   the  paper. 
These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  geiauoe 
to  wliich  any  coloring  matter  may  be 
ad<led  ;  and  as  the  range  of  transparent 
pigments  is  very  extended,  so  are  the 
colors  in  which  f>rints  may  be  produced 
I  by  the  process  in  question.     The  gdlp 
!  tine  is  dissolved  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  described  in  the  preparation  of  the 
mould,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  suit- 
able pigment  mixed  with  it.     The  lamp- 
black of  the  ordinary  capsuled  tin  color 
ed  tubes,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
carmine  or  crimson  lake,  forms  an  agree 
able  tint ;  but  this  is  entirely  dependent 
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upon  tbe  taste  of  the  operator  or  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  A  pictare  may  be 
printed  either  in  the  most  sombre  black, 
the  most  intense  red,  or  the  richest  vio- 
let or  blue.  The  roost  suitable  thickness 
of  the  gelatine  ink  is  best  determined  by 
experience,  and  it  will  gecerally  be 
found  necessary  occasionally  to  add  to 
it  a  little  water.  The  ink  must  be  kept 
warm  by  means  of  a  gas  stove  or  other- 
wise, the  heat  and  strength  of  the  gel- 
atinous ink  being  such  as  to  insure  its 
setting  in  the  mould  in  a  reasonable 
time.  To  prevent  the  ink  from  adher- 
ing to  the  mould,  or  parting  from  it 
readily,  the  latter  must,  from  time  to 
time,  be  slightly .  moistened  with  a 
sponge  or  pledget  of  cotton  charged 
with  oil. 

When  a  suitable  time  has  elapsed — 
usually  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute 
— the  lid  is  raised  and  the  paper  remov- 
ed from  the  mould,  taking  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  colored  gelatine,  which  at 
this  stage  forms  a  picture  on  the  paper 
in  relief,  and  to  which  peculiarity  the 
name  of  the  process — "  relief  printing" 
— owes  its  origin.  It  is  only  in  relief, 
however,  for  a  veiy  short  time,  for  as  it 
dries,  this  peculiarity  disappears,  until, 
when  it  has  become  quite  dry,  no  trace 
of  relief  is  apparent.  From  the  fact  that 
the  print  must  remain  in  the  press  for 
nearly  a  minute  ere  it  is  ready  for  re- 
moval, it  is  expedient  that  one  operator 
should  have  several  presses  to  work  so 
as  to  till  up  his  time.  By  adopting  this 
plan  a  skilled  printer  will  be  enabled  to 
produce  prints  at  the  rate  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  per 
hour. 

To  prevent  the  print  from  sustaining 
any  damage  from  moisture,  gelatine  be- 
ing readily  susceptible  to  hygrometric 
influences,  the  prints  before  being 
mounted  are  fixed — an  operation  per- 
formed in  a  very  simple  manner,  name- 
ly, by  immersing  them  for  a  short  time 
in  a  solution  of  alum.  By  this  means 
tbe  image  is  rendered  insoluble,  so  that 
when  it  is  again  dried  it  is  found  to  be 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  its  mechan- 
ical condition,  too,  is  improved. 

The  cost  of  photographs  printed  in 
the  manner  described  is  very  moderate. 
The  ink  and  paper  combined  will  not 
amount  to  a  farthing,  each  print  of  a 
size  suitable  for  average  book  illustra- 


tion, and  all  the  w^asto  ink  recovered 
from  the  superfluity  around  the  edges  of 
the  mould  may  be  instantaneously  util- 
ized by  being  again  returned  to  the  ves- 
sel from  which  the  warm  and  melted  ink 
is  poured  ;  and  thus  the  economy  of  the 
process  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
quantity  of  ink  that  may  be  poured  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  plate  during  the 
operation  of  printing. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  the 
process  described,  has  introduced  an  en- 
tirely new  principle  in  printing — a  prin- 
ciple by  which  tne  most  perfect  grada- 
tion is  obtained,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  any  other  kind  of  press-prinling. 
When  a  suitable  paper  is  employed  to 
receive  the  image,  details  almost  micro- 
scopic in  their  minuteness  are  found  in 
the  finished  picture,  and  this  combined 
with  brilliance  and  vigor.  If  the  im- 
pressions be  received  on  a  plate  of  opal 
glass  instead  of  on  paper,  transparencies 
of  the  richest  and  most  delicate  nature 
are  obtained,  rivalling  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  Ferier  and  Soulier. 


Temple  Bar. 
FINANCE,  FRAUDS,  AND  FAILURES. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  BUBBLES  OF  FINANCE." 

Among  ordinary  Engli>hmen,  how 
many  were  there  five  years  ago  who  at- 
tached any  definite  meaning  to  the  word 
"  finance,"  or  in  conversation  ever  used 
the  verb  "  to  finance  ?  "  "We  had  all 
read  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  con- 
tinental countries,  and  shortly  after  the 
great  mutiny,  British  India  was  not  a 
little  puzzled  at  hearing  that  the  late 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  appointed  "Fi- 
nance Minister  "  for  our  EaKlern  Empire. 
The  office  of  the  former  we  knew  was 
analogous  to  that  of  our  own  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  we  lamented  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  so  quickly  met 
in  the  East  the  fate  of  seven  out  of  every 
ten  Europeans  who  go  late  in  life  to  that 
land  of  the  sun.  But  the  substantive 
"  finance  "  was  rarely,  and  the  verb  "to 
finance  "  never,  made  use  of.  Not  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city  did  any 
man  of  business  apply  to  the  work  of 
banking,  discounting,  lending,  or  bor- 
rowing, the  terms   "  Finance,"   or  "  to 
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Finance."  There  were  llien,  as  now, 
bankerrf  in  Lombard- street,  and  for  those 
who  liad  i^ood  Hceiirity  to  olFer,  it  was 
never  ditlioiilt  to  ol)tain  aid  in  ])ecnniary 
dillionltv.  It*  a  merchant  wanted  money 
he  used  to  take  to  his  bankers  the  bills 
of  exchange  whicli  he  helil,  and  which 
had  been  accepted  by  lirms  of  respecta- 
bility in  c<nisuquenee  of  morcliandise 
soM  or  c(»nveyed  to  their  care  for  sale, 
and  these  documents,  if  deemed  "  pood," 
the  banker  discounted  at  the  current 
rate  of  the  day.  Thus  the  merchant 
obtained  money  he  required,  while,   in 


known  to  tlie  money-lending  fraternity 
of  London,  Aldernhot,  and  -  Dublin. 
Leverson  knows  this,  and  is  equally 
aware  that — beyond  a  yearly  increasing 
crop  of  debt — Lieutenant  and  Captain 
l}i6  Hon.  Arthur  De  Sanrey,  of  the 
Coldstreams,  the  acceptor  of  the  bill, 
has  no  property  whatever.  But  Lever- 
son  trusts  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
and  for  the  chance  of  an  immense  profit, 
is  ready  to  nm  the  risk  of  an  entire  loss. 
The  friends  and  relatives  of  Heavy 
would  not  allow  that  foolish  dragoon  to 
be  ruined  for  want  of  so  small  a  sam. 


return  for  wliat  he  had  disbursed,  the    And  even  if  his  relatives  fail  altogether, 
banker  helil  leujal  available  security,  for    is  not  ])e  Sanrey  the  younger  sob  of  an 


the  payment  of  whicli  two,  three,  or 
more  lirms  were  responsible,  and  for 
which,  if  he  wished  to  exchanjxe  for  cur- 


earl,  and  surely  his  Lordship  would 
never  see  his  oiTspring  reduced  to  g^ 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  ?     Sach 


rent   money,  hti,  the   banker,  could  al- '  is  the  train  of  reasoning  of  Mr.  Lever- 

wavs  do  so  by  what  is  called  re-discoun^  ■  son. 

»  *  I 

ing.    In  the  same  way  country  gentle-  We  liave  written  of  all  these  money 
men,  landed  proprietors,  householders,  \  dealings  in  the  past  tense,  not  becanse 

or  others  who  hatl  security  to  otter,  could  similar  transactions  are  unknown  at  the 

always  ijet  advances  at  a  reasonable  rate  present  time,  but  because  very  few  years 

of  interest,    by   depositing   with   their  ago  there  were,  as  a  general   rale,  no 

bmkers  e<iuivalent  security  for  the  sum  other  kinds  of  monetary  business  prac- 

they  re<jiiired.  ticed    among    us.      Unfortunately   for 

Nor  was  it  only  those  who  had  sub-  the  pocjkets  and  the  prospects  of  many 

stantial  sucuritii-s  to  place  at  their  bank-  thousand  Englishmen,  it  is  now  other- 


ers  that  (r.mM  obtain  a«lvan<*es  or  lo:ins. 


wise.    It  was  an  evil  dav  for  this  coun- 


If  CaTiiain  Heavy  uf  the  "  J>;ivs"  want-  try  when  the  word  "finance"  and  the 
ed  a  coup!«.»  of  hundreds  or  so  to  ])ull  undertakings  known  as  "  Finance  Com- 
him  lhiouii:h  the  Epsom  wi'ek,  what  ;  panics,"  became  known  in  this  country, 
more  natural  than  that  hcslxMild  get  his  and  the  mania  of  attempting  to  make 
friend  l)t»  Sanrey  of  the  (Juards  to  write  j^iper  represent  money  withont  money's 
his  nanu-aitross  a  ])iece  of  stamped  pa])er,  worth  being  given  in  exchange,  seised 
and  that  with  this  document  he  should  upon  so  m.any  persons  of  all  classes  and 
repair  to  3Ir.  Levcrson  and  get  him  to  callings  throughout  the  land.  Eversince 
"■do"  the  l)ill,  paying  for  the  "aceom-  failures  in  trade  have  been  more  fre- 
niodation  *'  at  the  rate  of  between  sixty  cpient;  and  as  the  facilities  of  obtaining 
and  one  hunilred  per  cent,  per  annum!  money  for  what  represented  nothing 
Nor  could  the  transa(*tion  b»>  <leemed  |  became  more  common,  frauds,  in  the 
altoLretlier  ilK-Lciiimate,  althouLrh  it  was  |  general  race  for  wealth,  gradually  came 


ccrtainlv  irn'-^nlar.  It  was  of  vital  im 
portancH5  to  IL*avy  that  he  should  get 
money  sorni*fiow,  else  how  could  he  mi^et 
his  euiraurements  at  TatlersalTs,  or  pav 
his  brotlujr  ]»lungers  at  the  Uag  what  he 


to  be  looked  on  as  far  less  iniqnitous 
than  formerly.  In  fact,  the  introduciioB 
of  ^^  financing"  among  us  has  been  one 
of  the  most  serious  evils  which  ever 
afilicted  our  commercial  world.     It  be- 


had  lost  to  themy     Heavy  has  ?iothing    gan  by  calling  into  existence  a  race  of 
that  coulil  be  called  ^'capital,''  beyoixl  ;  men  formerly  unknown  in  business,  and 


ins  two  chargers,  his  uniform,  a  gold 
watch,  rhain,  ring-*,  an<l  scarf  pin**,  in 
addition  to  a  pNMitiful,  but  mostly  unpaid, 
wardrobi'of  clothes.  It  is  tnn'  that  his 
father  alli)ws  him  tJ.'iOO  a  y<Mr ;  but  he 
owes  I'oolc  alt>nc  half  a  yearns  income, 


now  called  ^^  promoters  of  companies;** 
and  it  has  gradually  broui^ht  aboot  tlM 
failures  and  panic  which  were  witnessed 
in  the  City  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
lOth  and'  lltli  of  May.  The  era  of 
*•  finance"  and  'Minancing"  in  England 


and   his  ^^  paper "   is  by  no  means  un-  j  found    our  commerce  flourishing,  and 
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confidence  between  men  of  business  as 
great  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  trade.  It  has  ended — for  let  us  hope 
that  we  have,  at  any  rate,  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  system  in  this 
country — by  leaving  our  monetary  deal- 
ings branded  as  gambling,  and  by 
spreading  the  curse  of  mutual  mistrust 
among  all  our  trading  classes.  But  to 
illustrate  our  meaning  we  will  relate 
some  facts  which  happened  within  our 
own  experience. 

Rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  one 
of  the  many  Financial  Companies,  which 
at  that  time  were  daily  springing  into 
existence,  was  "brought  out."  The 
"  promoters  "  of  the  concern  were  three 
in  number.  One  was  a  solicitor  without 
business,  but  who  had  not  long  before 
bad  to  take  refuge  from  his  debts  under 
the  doors  of  the  court  in  Basinghall- 
street.  The  second  was  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  never  been  possessed  of  capi- 
tal, or  land,  or  business,  but  had  been  a 
traveller  for  a  Dundee  or  Glasgow  firm, 
and  had  lately  settled  in  London,  taking 
a  small  office  in  the  city  and  calling  him- 
self a  commission  agent.  The  third 
was  a  naval  officer  on  half  pay,  whose 
modest  pension  barely  served  to  keep 
down  the  interest  of  his  debts,  and  who 
had  managed  to  live  in  London  for  many 
years  by  the  renewal  of  small  bills  at 
three  months,  by  touting  for  money- 
lenders, and  finding  wealthy  victims  for 
bill  discounters.  The  iirst  time  these 
three  worthies  met  to  discuss  the  pros- 
pectus of  their  proposed  scheme,  it  was 
at  the  office  of  the  Caledonian  ^^  com- 
mission agent,"  and  having  ordered  a 
luncheon  of  beef-steaks  and  "cooper" 
from  a  neighboring  tavern,  found,  after 
they  had  discussed  the  meal,  that  the 
means  for  paying  for  it  could  not  be 
raised  among  the  three.  The  lad  who 
brought  them  the  repast  said  he  "  had 
master's  orders  not  to  leave  without  the 
money ;  "  and  so  the  half-pay  lieutenant, 
under  pretence  of  "  seeing  whether  a 
friend  in  the  next  office  had  any  silver 
by  him,"  went  out  and  pawned  for  five 
Bhillings  a  silk  umbrella  which  he  had 
the  day  before  obtained  on  credit  from  a 
West-End  shop.  Yet  not  only  did  these 
individuals  manage  to  "  float "  a  finan- 
cial undertaking,  which  had  a  subscrib- 
ed capital  of  one  million,  a  very  influ- 
ential direction,  and  whose  shares  "  came 


out"  at  three  to  four  premium,  but 
tliey  also  managed  to  divide  among 
them  no  less  than  £10,000  of  promotion 
money,  their  only  regret  being  that  they 
had  not  asked  and  obtained  twenty.* 

But  how,  it  will  be  abkcd,  could  men 
without  means  contrive  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  starting  a  public 
company,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  men 
of  position  and  moans  to  lend  their 
I  names  as  directors  of  a  concern,  the 
promoters  of  which  were  mere  adven- 
turers ?  To  all  save  those  acquainted 
with  the  inward  life  of  "  business  "  Lon- 
don, it  would  seem  more  than  improba- 
ble that  three  individuals,  equally  Vjank- 
rupt  in  character  and  purse,  should  be 
able  to  obtain  the  amount  of  credit 
requisite  to  start  an  undertaking  which 
was  to  begin  business  M'itli  as  large  a 
capital  as  Rothschild  or  Baring  can 
comm<ind.  But  the  story  is  not  tlie  less 
true  for  all  that.  In  the  days  of  which 
we  write — the  end  of  18C3  and  the  first 
few  months  of  1864 — men  of  all  classes 
were  so  eager  to  be  "  on  some  good 
thing,"  so  afraid  that  others  should  pass 
them  in  the  race  for  riches,  that  they 
were  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  lend  their 
names  to  anything  and  everything  that 
held  out  the  most  remote  chance  of 
gaining  money.  When  the  halt-pay 
lieutenant  had  induced  an  old  brother 
officer  who  could  write  baronet  after 
his  name,  to  become  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, the  Scotch  "commission  agent" 
had  got  the  consent  of  a  iellow-country- 
man,  who  had  once  belonged  to  a  re- 
spectable Glasgow  firm,  to  do  the  same, 
and  the  insolvent  attorney  had  managed 
to  swell  the  list  by  a  so-called  "  captain  " 
belonging  to  a  good  club,  the  battle  was 
more  than  half  won.  It  is  true  that 
each  and  every  one  of  these  "  directors  " 
had  not  only  received  written  guarantees 
from  the  "  promoters  "  that  they  would 
not  be  held  liable  for  any  of  the  prelim- 
inary expenses  of  starting  the  com]>any, 
but  were  also  to  be  paid,  or  promised, 
large  sums  in  paid-up  shares  of  the 
concern,  before  they  would  consent  that 
their  names  should  be  published  in  the 

*  The  story  of  the  preliminary  luncheon,  the 
want  of  money,  and  the  pawning  of  the  umbrella, 
was  told  the  present  writer  with  great  clee  by 
one  of  the  three  worthies  concerned  after  the 
undertaking  had  been  "floated"  with  great  suc- 
cess. 
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direction  of  the  undertaking.  Thus 
frau»l  \VJl^»,  ivoni  the  very  outset,  perpe- 
Inited  upon  the  intend inc:  shareholders 
of  the  coneern.  When  Air.  A,  B,  or  C, 
of  the  outside  world,  applied  for  shares 
in  a  new  company,  he  did  so  on  the  f\iith 
that  some  p(»rson^,  whoso  name  he  saw 
on  the  direction,  had  really  a  bona  fide 
stake  in  the  company's  undertakinof,  in- 
stead of  which  they  had  not  only  risked 
nothinijf  whatever,  but  had  really  been 
paid  for  patronizing  that  by  which  they 
could  lose  little  or  nothinor.  What  was 
this  but  the  obtaining  money  under  faUe 
pretences?  The  finance  com]>nny  of 
wliich  we  write  was  not  more  dishonest 
in  this  respect  than  its  neighbors.  We 
believe,  if  the  true  history  of  the  most 
"  respectable"  of  the  finance  companies 
couhl  be  made  public,  it  woidd  be  found 
that  the  instances  in  which  directors  had 
duly  qualified  themselves  for  their  posts 
by  subscribing  and  really  paying  for  a 
certain  number  of  shares  in  hard  cash 
were  few  indeed.  In  tlie  concern  in 
question,  there  were,  when  the  direction 
was  completed,  eleven  gentlemen  who 
had  accepted  seats  at  the  board.  They 
were  each  obliged,  by  the  articles  of 
association,  to  hold  at  least  fifty  sliares, 
but  of  the  eleven,  not  one  had  paid  fur 
a  single  share,  and  of  the  great  majority 
it  miijht  have  been  said  with  truth,  their 
means  were — means  of  payment  being 
investiLjated  —  much  more  "  limited  " 
than  the  liabilities  of  the  shareholders. 
Still,  it  will  be  argued,  there  must  be 
certain  consideralile  expenses  in  the 
bringing  out  a  new  company,  which 
have  to  be  met  with  cash,  and  how 
could  this  be  done  by  men  utterly  pen- 
niless ?  To  the  brave  all  tilings  are  pos- 
sible, more  particularly  in  London.  In 
the  case  of  which  we  write,  temporary 
ofli.'cs  were  hired,  and  what  little  furni- 
ture was  necessary  procure<l  on  the 
chance  of  being  paid  for  at  some  future 
day,  or  given  back  should  the  concern 
not  "  tloat."  The  mon  serious  expense 
was  the  ailvertising.  The  prospectuses  of 
new  joint -stoek  companies  are  necessiiriiy 
long.  We  liavo  before  us  the  prospec 
t«is  of  tliM  finance  company  of  whieh  we 
write,  and  it  takes  up  very  nearly  a  col- 
umn of  the  Tunes,  The  expense  of 
each  such  advertisement  cannut  be  less 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.  And 
when  that  has  to  be  inserted  for  a  fort- 


night in  all  the  list  of  daily,  to  aaynoth* 
ing  of  the  weekly  and  provincial^  papers, 
the  sum  required  must  be  Bomething 
considerable. 

Then  newspapers  do  not  give  credit. 
To  advertise  is  to  pay  down  hard  cash, 
and  "  no  money,  no  advertisement,"  is 
a  standing  rule  at  all  the  newspaper 
ofiices  in  London. 

But  even  in  this  matter  the  wind  is 
tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  ;  in  London 
there  arc  such  persons  as  ^^  advertising 
agents,"  whoso  business  it  is  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  middle  men  between  the  pablio 
who  want  to  advertise  and  the  newspa- 
pers that  want  advertisements,  receiving 
a  small  commission  from  the  former.  In 
ordinary  times  and  circumstances  these 
persons  merely  act  in  the  ordinary  waj 
of  their  calling.  But  in  the  days  of 
which  we  write  there  were  some  of  them 
who  added  to  their  business  a  s])eca- 
lative  trade  which  they  generally  fonnd 
pretty  profitable.  They  undertook  to 
advertise  embryo  companies  in  the  pab- 
lic  papers,  and  to  pay  all  expenses  of 
such  advertisement's,  on  the  following 
very  simple  conditions.  If  the  nnder* 
taking  fiourished  —  if  the  public  came 
forward,  took  nhires, and  the  directors 
were  able  to  '*  proceed  to  an  allotment " 
of  the  same — the  advertising  agent  was 
to  receive,  in  consequence  of  the  risk  he 
had  run,  double  the  amount  —  eent.  per 
cent. — of  his  bill,  no  matter  how  much 
the  total  might  be.  The  risk  ho  ran 
was,  that  tfie  company,  in  promoter's 
slang,  ^Siid  not  float."  If  this  happened, 
all  that  the  advertising  agent  had  lud 
out  was  lost.  Thus  it  was  that  those 
who  brought  out  the  company  of  which 
wo  write  found  means  to  m.ake  the 
golden  hopes  which  their  nndertaking 
held  out,  known  to  the  public.  Here, 
too,  as  in  many  hundrads  of  instances,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  frauds  upon  the 
shareholders  commenced  from  the  very 
first.  For  every  pound  that  had  been 
really  expended  in  the  expenses  of  ad- 
vertisirig,  the  unfortunate  shareholderf 
had  to  pay  forty  shillings  when  they 
took  possession  of  their  property.  In 
some  X^^vr  instances — but  rarely— the  di- 
rectors had  the  courage  to  insist  that 
the  advertising  expenses  should  be  paM 
by  the  promoters  out  of  the  promotioa 
money.  This  was,  however,  exoeptionalt 
and  iu  most  cases  the  doable  expenia 
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had  to  be  borne  by  those  who  were  not 
parties  to  the  bargain,  and  were  igno- 
rant that  the  charge  had  ever  been  made 
or  paid. 

To  follow  out  step  by  step  the  history 
of  a  joint-stock  company,  through  every 
stage,  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  ; 
BO  long  as  the  rage  for  this  kind  of  in- 
vestment lasted,  the  history  of  these  un- 
dertakings has  been  very  much  the  same. 

During  the  company  mania  it  was  al- 
most invariably  those  investments  of 
which  the  public  understood  least  that 
were  most  sought  afler,  namely,  the 
shares  of  the  finance  companies ;  and 
this  brings  as  back  to  our  original  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  operations  of  a 
finance  company  really  were,  and  how  it 
was  that  during  their  palmy  days  they 
were  able  to  announce  such  large  divi- 
dends. 

Let  us  imagine  "The  Universal  Fi- 
nance and  Comprehensive  Credit  Com- 
pany Limited  "  fairly  launched.  The 
]lromoter8,  or  nurses,  are  dismissed,  af- 
ter having  pocketed  their  cheeks  ;  and 
as  among  the  directors  there  are  four 
or  five  gentlemen — say  one  third  of  their 
number  —  of  fair  standing,  and  against 
whose  commercial  character  nothing  is 
known,  the  undertaking  may  now  look 
ont  for  business.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  one  million,  divided  into 
fifty  thousand  shares  of  £20  each.  But 
when  we  come  to  read  a  little  lower 
down  in  the  prospectus,  we  find  that 
only  "  one  half  of  these  shares  are  to  be 
issued  for  the  present."  Here,  then,  at 
one  blow,  is  the  real  capital  reduced 
from  £1,000,000  to  £600,000.  A  little 
further  on  and  we  find  that  it  is  only  in- 
tended to  call  up  "  for  the  present  " 
£5  per  share,  so  that  the  actual  bona 
fide  paid-up  capital  of  the  company  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  £125,000,  that 
is,  25,000  shares  with  £6  paid  up  —  mi- 
nus of  course  the  balances  due  by  those 
who  cannot  pay  their  calls,  and  of  the 
directors'  shares,  upon  which  nothing 
whatever  has  been  paid.  Still  there  is 
the  nominal  paid-up  capital  of  £5  per 
share,  and  on  this  we  find  —  or  we  did 
find  before  the  bubble  burst — finance 
companies  paying  dividends  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  pounds  per  share,  or  at 
the  rate  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  nay,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  there  was  an  undertaking  of 


this  kind  for  one  half  year  declared  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
^{\,y  per  cent,  per  annum.  No  wonder 
that  for  a  time  people  went  mad  alter 
this  new  method  of  acquiring  riches  at  a 
blow.  Buy  shares,  invest  in  one  of  these 
new  -  fashioned  undertakings,  and  for 
every  five-pound  note  sown  there  was 
reaped  at  the  half-  yearly  harvests  a  like 
sum,  or  perhaps  even  more.  But  how  ? 
This  was  the  question  which  every  one 
a^ed.  How  came  it  that  old  flourishing 
joint-stock  banks,  with  wary  managers, 
could  not  make  more  than  eight,  ten,  or 
fourteen  per  cent.,  in  the  most  favorable 
times,  and  that  these  new  "Finance" 
undertakings,  at  the  very  first  starting 
used  to  declare — yes,  and  to  pay  —  divi- 
dends at  double,  treble,  and  even  ten 
times  those  rates  ?  Surely  it  were  bet- 
ter for  every  one  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
every  share  they  had  in  the  world  in  old 
afiairs  and  invest  their  all  in  a  better, 
because  a  quicker,  mode  of  making 
money. 

Here  let  us  digress  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  glance  at  two  subjects  for  con- 
gratulation thatthere  are  connected  with 
the  "  finance  "  company  mania.  The 
one  is,  that  the  bubble  has  burst  so  com- 
paratively early  in  its  career.  Had  it 
been  otherwise — had  the  general  public 
got  so  accustomed  to  the  name  and  sys- 
tem of  the  scheme  as  to  invest  more 
largely  in  their  shares,  the  ruin  brought 
about  would  have  crashed  forever  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor  men,  instead 
of  only  partially  injuring  a  few  hundreds 
of  comparatively  wealthy  individuals. 
The  faith  in  these  new  iustitutious  has 
been  very  fervent^  but  it  has  by  no  means 
been  general.  The  belief  in  their  sta- 
bility has  been  confined  mostly  to  city 
men,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
and  has  hardly  been  shared  in  at  all  by 
country  gentlemen,  or  by  that  numerous 
body  of  the  middle  classes  who  have 
a  fixed  but  small  income  to  live  upon. 
Sensational  leading  articles  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  are  careful  of  their 
means,  and  not  over  credulous  with 
respect  to  new  undertakings.  Had  the 
finance  companies  lasted  longer,  it  would 
have  been  far  otherwise,  and  as  many 
more  would  have  invested  their  little  all 
in  these  companies  a  year  or  two  hence, 
so  when  the  crash  came  the  ruin  would 
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h'we  been  far  more  general  than   it  is 
now. 

The  soooiul  reason  for  con^jjratulation 
in  our  late  monetary  troubles,  is  that 
tlie  workiui'  classes  in  En^ijland  have  en- 
lirely  hold  aloof  from  any  speculations 
in  these  new  nmlertakings.  -  Neither 
individually  nor  collectively  has  there 
been  any  buyiniij  of  shares  amoni^  the 
artisans  of  London,  or  any  of  our  large 
towns,  in  investments  which  their  own 
rough  common  sen-^e  told  them  held  out 
promises  far  too  bright  to  bo  real.  Had 
the  mania  taken  among  them — had  the 
working  men  of  England  been  in<luced 
by  golden  j)romises  to  believe  in  the 
new  gospel  of  immense  profits  upon  out- 
lays of  small  capital,  who  can  tell  what 
the  results  would  have  been  when  the 
bitter  fruit  of  failure  had  to  be  eaten  ? 
If  the  many  thousand  associations  of 
"  Odd  Fellows,"  "  Foresters,"  and 
"Friendlv  Societies  "had  invested  their 
fun«ls  in  these  concerns,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 
would  have  needed  no  small  amount  of 
extra  help  to  get  through  the  additional 
work  of  his  ol^ice.  Xo;  amidst  the 
general  feeling  of  regret  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  so  many  individuals  who  liavc 
been  led  into  buying  at  a  high  price 
shares  which  they  can  hardly  get  rid  of 
now  upon  any  terms,  we  have  good  rea- 
sons to  be  thankful  that  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  were  not  tempted 
by  large  dividen«ls  to  risk  their  money 
in  such  straw-built  edifices. 

Hut  it  is — or  rather,  it  was — on  paper 
and  not  on  straw  that  these  finance  pala- 
ces were  founded,  and  by  the  same  ma- 
terial they  were  built  up.  Once  fairly 
started  at  work,  it  was  the  directors' 
business  to  lind  out  how,  where,  and  by 
what  means  the  largest  returns  could  be 
made,  and  the  following  is  but  a  speci- 
men of  the  many  ways  by  which  tliey 
worked  the  oracle. 

A  railway  contractor  finds  that  he  is 
in  want  of  funds  with  which  to  conclude 
the  contracts.  On  application  to  the 
company,  to  which  the  intended  line 
belongs,  he  meets  with  a  frank  avowal 
that,  what  between  fare  expenses,  sur- 
veying fves,  engineers'  charges,  and 
other  outlays,  their  balance  with  their 
bankers  is  in  a  state  of  collapse.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  To  go  on  without  money 
is  impossible — to  declare  his  inability  to 
proceed  is  bankruptcy  and   ruin.      In 


place  of  hard  cash,  will  the  direotora  give 
him  a  certain  amount  in  debentures  or 
paid-up  shares  upon  the  future  line? 
Of  course  they  will,  and  are  delighted 
to  do  so.  In  other  words  they  virtaally 
discount  the  future  problematical  profits 
of  a  line  not  yet  made,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  finished.  It  is  as  if  a  young  man 
newly  appointed  to  a  commission  in  the 
army  should  pay  for  his  outfit  by  bills 
which  would  fall  due  when  he  shall  be* 
come  a  captain  in  the  service.  But  any- 
thing is  better  than  to  stop  the  works  of 
the  railway.  To  place  debentures  bear- 
ing four,  five,  or  even  six  per  cent,  and 
wiiich  are  only  payable  auer  a  terra  of 
years,  witli  the  general  public,  is  an  im- 
possibility. What  man  outside  of  Bed- 
lam would  dream  of  investing  in  such 
securities  with  consols  at  88,  and  finance 
com])anies  paying  forty  per  cent.?  Bat 
these  securities  servo  the  purpose  of  the 
contractor  who  has  undertaken  far  more 
than  his  capital  justified  him  in  doing, 
and  his  employers  are  equally  pleased  tt> 
pay  him  on  these  terms.  But  of  what 
use  are  these  debentures  to  a  man  whose 
chief  outlay  is  the  weekly  wages  he  has 
to  pay  ?  Navvies,  even  if  they  coiild  be 
made  to  understand  the  nature  of  such 
securities,  could  hardly  bo  induced  to 
take  them  in  lieu  of  their  weekly  wageSi 
])ut  the  contractor  has  no  intention  of 
making  any  attempt  to  palm  off  the 
paper  he  holds  upon  the  rough  giants 
he  eni]>loys.  With,  say,  £50,000  of 
these  debentures  in  his  hand,  he  betakes 
himself  to  the  "  Universal  Finance  and 
Comprehensive  Credit  Company  Lim- 
ited,"' and  after  one  or  two  interviews 
with  the  general  manager,  his  pecnniaiy 
arrangements  are  completed.  By  d^ 
positing  these  debentures  for  £50,000 
with  the  "  Universal  Finance,"  he  ob- 
tains the  acceptances  of  that  compaBj 
to  sundry  small  bills  drawn  in  sums  of 
perhaps  £500  each,  and  amounting  to  a 
total  perhaps  of  £30,000,  thus  leaving  a 
margin  on  tlie  security  of  £20,000. 

For  these  bills,  which  are  drawn  bj 
l)im8elf  and  accepted  by  the  ^'  Univenal 
Finance,"  he  has  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  by  way 
of  commission.  If  he  is  well  to  do  in 
tlie  world  the  company  would  maloe 
him  pay  the  smaller,  if  needy  the  latter 
sum.  The  bills  are  drawn  at  three 
months,  and  as  the  "  Universal  Finanoi 
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and  CoraprehenBive  Credit  Company 
Limited  "  enjoy  good  credit  in  the  City, 
what  banker  could  refuse  to  discount 
them?  Of  course  the  paper  is  "good," 
quite  good,  and  so  the  contractor  gets 
it  discounted  at  once,  and  placing  the 
proceeds  to  the  credit  of  his  account 
with  his  own  banker,  obtains  the  credit 
of  being  a  wealthy  man.  But  three 
months  is  not  a  long  time  to  wait,  par- 
ticularly when  the  end  of  that  time  is 
noted  by  the  date  upon  stamped  paper, 
as  many  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  or  have 
known  at  some  period  or  other.  In  three 
months'  time  "  The  Universal "  will  have 
to  meet  their  bills,  and  with  their  small 
capital  of  but  £5  paid  upon  each  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  shares  that  were 
issued,  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from,  for  our  contractor  is  by  no  means 
the  only  party  with  whom  "  The  Uni- 
versal "  does  business  of  this  kind  ? 
This  small  difficulty  is,  however,  easy  of 
solution.  With  a  little  more  stamped 
paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink,  fresh  bills  are 
drawn  out,  discounted,  and  the  old  ones 
taken  up.  By  the  initiated  this  process 
is  called  renewing  bills ;  and  according 
to  the  agreement  of  "The  Universal" 
with  the  contractor,  that  institution  is 
obliged  to  renew  these  little  documents 
over  a  certain  number  of  years.  But 
what  say  the  bankers  to  whom  accept- 
ances, bearing  the  same  names,  are  offer- 
ed again  and  again  for  discount?  In 
the  first  place  a  judicious  distribution  of 
these  documents  is  made — ^no  monopoly 
of  favors  being  conferred  upon  any  one 
bank.  If  the  first  set  of  bills  are  dis- 
coanted,  say  by  "The  London  Joint 
Stock  Bank,"  the  second,  with  which 
they  are  to  be  taken  up,  will  be  sent  to 
"  The  London  and  Westminster,"  or  to 
Paris,*  Bristol,  Liverpool  —  anywhere. 
What  wonld,  what  could,  Messrs. 
Blount,  or  Mallctt  Freres,  or  Hottinquer 
of  the  first  of  those  towns,  Messrs. 
Baillie  &  Co.,  or  Stuckey  &  Co.,  of  the 
second,  or  Barned  &  Co.,  or  "The 
Consolidated  Bank  "  at  the  third,  know 
of  the  acceptances  which  the  contractor 
had  previously  discounted,  and  which  he 
now  wants  to  take  up  ?  The  bills  appear 
perfectly  good;  "The  Universal"  is 
believed  to  be  good  for  almost  an^ 
amount ;  and  ij;  is  all  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness that  a  great  railway  contractor 
should  have  these  bills  to  offer.  There- 
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fore  the  second  set  are  discounted,  the 
first  set  taken  up.  So  long  as  the  com- 
mercial barometer  stands  at  "  set  fair," 
the  process  is  easy  and  pleasant,  if  not 
profitable,  to  the  contractor ;  at  any 
rate  it  keeps  him  always  in  funds,  which, 
with  the  "  go-ahead  "  class  of  business 
men,  seems  all  that  is  required  to  insure 
prosperity  in  their  undertakings.  How 
the  machinery  would  act  if  the  same 
barometer  marked  "  change,"  or  what 
would  be  the  results  if  it  fell  to  "  stormy," 
we  shall  see  presently ;  but  let  us  first 
take  a  glance  as  to  how  tlie  bargain  we 
have  detailed  would  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  that  much-enduring  body,  the 
shareholders  of  "  The  L^niversal  Finance 
and  Comprehensive  Credit  Company 
Limited." 

Directors  of  public  companies  invari- 
ably and  naturally  place  the  best  con- 
struction possible  upon  their  own  acts. 
If  the  p:entlemen  who  rule  the  affairs  of 
"  The  Universal  Finance  "  had  laid  be- 
fore the  shareholders  an  account  of  this 
transaction  with  the  railway  contractor, 
they  would  no  doubt  call  attention  to 
the  great  safety  as  well  as  the  large 
profits  of  the  bargain.  On  deposit  of 
£50,000  "  securities  " — they  do  not  say 
what  securities,  for  that  would  be  a  be- 
trayal of  confidence,  and  secrets  like  thia 
are  held  inviolable  until  the  day  for  a 
general  smash  arrives — they  have  adr 
vanced  £30,000  in  bills,  for  which  they 
have  charged  ten  per  cent,  per  aanun^ 
interest,  and  twenty  per  cent,  eommis^ 
sion.  Thus,  with  a  margin  of  forty  per 
cent,  in  case  of  fluctuations  in  these 
"securities,"  they  get  twenty  per  cent., 
for  the  use  of  their  name,  and  not  a  shil- 
ling paid  out,  the  whole  of  the  paid-up 
capital  of  the  company  being  still  in  the 
hands  of  their  bankers*  The  last  words 
we  have  put  in  italics,  for  they  are>  or 
used  to  be,  very  generally  used  by  finance 
company  directors,  and  were  always 
sure  to  make  an  immense  impression 
upon  shareholders^  particularly  such 
among  them  as  were  sot  business  men. 
With  perhaps  a  hundred^  thirty,  or 
forty  similar  transactions  in  the  course 
of  the  six  months,  what  wonder  if  the 
half-yearly  dividend  of  the  company  was 
immense,  if  the  shares  rose  in  value,  and 
if  the  outside  world— including  the  great 
majority  of  the  shareholders — felt  con- 
vinced that,  here  in  the  city  of  London, 
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a  new  El  Dorado  had  been  discovered,  in 
which  money  could  command  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  and  still  be  retained  in 
the  strong  box  of  its  owner.  "  How  can 
we  ever  go  wrong  ?"  said  a  lady  sliare- 
liolder  in  one  of  the  finance  companies 
t(^  tiie  present  writer,  "  when  by  our 
banker's  own  books  the  whole  of  our 
capital  is  still  in  his  hands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  thousands,  and  yet  we 
are  ^ettin<j  interest  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty-tive  per  cent,  per  annum  for  our 
n'luney?"  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  our  friend — like  manv  others  of  the 
innocent  shareholding  class  —  did  not 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  liabilities." 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  with  respect  to  this 
bargain  with  our  railway  contractor.  It 
is  true  that  the  "  Universal  Finance  and 
Coni])rehen9ive  Credit  Company  Lim- 
ited" have  upon  securities  of  £50,000 
value  only  advanced  £30,000  ;  but  what 
is  the  real  nature  of  such  paper,  of  what 
use  would  it  be  if  re(]uired  to  be  convert- 
ed into  cash  in  order  to  meet  liabilities  ? 
Of  none  whatever.  The  debentures 
have  four,  five,  or  more  years  to  run  ; 
the  very  lino  on  which  they  are  to  form 
a  morti^age  is  only  partially  constructed, 
and  will  not  be  at  work  for  a  long  time. 
Tlie  contractor  may  fail — such  an  event 
ts  by  no  means  uncommon  among  men 
of  his  class  and  calling — and  whore  will 
be  the  money  with  which  the  "  Univer- 
sal'^ will  have  to  meet  itseni'aorements? 
With  ])erhapa  a  hundred  or  two  such 
transactions  of  the  kind  on  their  books, 
of  what  use  would  be  the  £125,000 
(twenty-five  thousand  shares,  with  £5 
])aitl  on  each)  of  paid-up  capital  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  a  call  could  be  made, 
£15  per  share  being  still  payable  on 
eai'li  hhare.  Hut  that  is  what  all  direct- 
ors would  avoid,  and  do  avoid,  until  the 
very  last  moment ;  a  call,  no  matter  of 
how  small  an  amount,  being  certain  to 
hend  down  the  shares  in  the  market,  and 
to  put  all  the  shareholders  in  the  very 
worst  possible  hwrnor.  There  are  no 
ph'asant  half-yearly  meetings  when  a 
call  has  to  be  made,  for  the  very  reason 
that  more  than  half  the  shareholders 
have  not  the  means  with  which  to  pay 
the  call,  and  arc  obliged  to  sell  out  at  a 
loss. 

Or,  take  for  instance,  v/hat  we  have 


witnessed  in  the  city  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Money  gets  dear ;  rnmora  of 
companies  getting  *^  shaky'*  are  afloat ; 
bankers  look  shy  at  paper  which  they 
formerly  took  freely ;  it  is  impossible  to 
get  any  but  the  best  bills  ''  done "  on 
almost  any  terras ;  to  obtain  money  with 
which  to  keep  up  the  renewing  game  is 
out  of  the  question ;  contractors  fail«  and 
the  value  of  debentures  as  securities  is 
shown  to  he  nil ;  the  panic  increases; 
one  or  two  large  houses  "  go,"  and,  for 
a  time,  anything  like  business  is  at  an 
end,  and  credit,  even  to  good  houses,  is 
suspended.  Then  comes  the  fall  of 
join^8tock  concerns ;  the  ruin  of  share- 
holders ;  the  angry  meetings ;  the 
threaten ings  with  Guildhall,  and  crim* 
inal  indictments  ;  and  all  the  commer> 
cial  panic  and  confusion  through  which 
we  have  just  passed. 

lint  although  we  have  taken  an  ad- 
vance made  to  a  railway  contractor  ai 
an  instance  of  the  business  done  bj 
finance  companies,  our  readers  must  nol 
think  that  all  contractors  are  men  of 
straw,  or  that  the  instance  we  have  ad- 
<luced  is  one  by  any  means  extraordi- 
nary. There  are  many  of  this  class  who 
can,  and  do,  pay  their  way  with  as  ranch 
regularity  as  anv  men  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  difficulties  with  which  a  number 
of  them  have  to  contend,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, brought  about  by  the  misman- 
agement of  those  who  employ  them. 
Various  and  wonderful  are  the  proposals 
for  *'*'  business  "  which  are  put  before  a 
finance  company,  and  more  extraordi- 
nary still  are  the  engagements  which 
some  of  these  undertakings  enter  into. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  this  when  we  eoa- 
sider  the  numerous  companies  thateziit 
and  the  immense  competition.  Nor  ii 
this  all.  It  is  well  known  in  the  Ci^ 
that  the  business  of  *'  financing" — or  w 
granting  credits  with  paper  for  long  pe* 
riods,  upon  securities  which  will  not  ba 
paid  until  some  distant  day — is  one  whiek 
iufwniinal/}/  so  profitable,  that  many  e»> 
tablishments,  constituted  for  perfectlydit 
forent  purposes,  have  taken  to  it.  This 
increases  the  existing  competiUon,  and 
increases  .also  the  facilities  which  men  of 
no  means  have  of  obtaining  ^'  accomiM^ 
dation"  for  their  speculative  schemes. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  what  eztnh 
ordinary  proposals  are  brought  befbn 
finance  companies  with  requests  fer  a^ 
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Bistance,  and  often  upon  security  which 
a  child  would  condemn  as  utterly  worth- 
less. But  still  more  wonderful  are  some 
of  the  proposals  which  have  been  enter- 
tained, ana  are  now,  or  were  quite  re- 
cently, working  out  their  own  destruc- 
tion and  the  loss  of  the  shareholders  un- 
der the  aospices  of  some  of  the  financial 
companies.  To  obtain  advances,  by  bills 
of  course — with  which  to  build  cities  in 
South  America — the  security  offered  be- 
ing mortgages  on  whole  streets  yet  to 
be  built,  upon  ground  which  is  still  a 
virgin  forest — was  once  proposed  to  one 
of  the  finance  companies  in  London,  and 
at  a  board  meeting,  at  which  there  were 
nine  directors  present,  the  scheme  was 
only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one.  On 
another  occasion,  by  the  board  of  an- 
other company,  a  proposal  to  borrow — 
by  acceptances,  as  in  the  former  case — 
£100,000,  with  which  to  cut  down  in 
^e  far  north  of  Sweden  vast  quantities 
of  timber,  and  import  the  same  to  Liver- 
pool (the  security  offered  being  a  large 
iorest,from  which  the  wood  was  to  be  cut), 
was  accepted,  but  the  resolution  was  not 
confirmed  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
directors — the  chief  reason  for  the  more 
prudent  action  being  that  no  one  could 
find  the  forest  upon  any  known  map  of 
Europe ;  and  even  if  found  the  name 
was  such  as  no  one  in  the  office  could 
pronounce.  A  third  proposition — the 
promoters  of  which  very  nearly  obtain- 
ed the  acceptances  they  asked  for — 
brought  before  a  finance  company,  was 
to  build  warehouses  at  a  certain  sea- 
port in  the  south  of  Europe.  By  mere 
accident  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  to- 
gether with  the  site  on  which  they  were 
to  stand,  were  shown  to  a  gentleman 
unconnected  with  the  company,  but  who 
happened  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
town  which  was  to  be  thus  highly  fa- 
vored. From  what  he  said,  an  English 
architect  was  sent  to  vbit  the  place,  when 
it  was  found  that  excellent,  capacious 
warehouses  had  been  erected  about  five 
years  previously  on  this  very  spot,  and 
that  no  one  in  the  place  ever  dreamed 
of  building  others.  And  if  it  were  al- 
lowable to  give  names  of  persons  and 
places  in  a  magazine  article,  how  aston- 
ished would  many  worthy  shareholders 
be  at  the  extraordinary  schemes  which 
their  money— or  rather  their  credit — 
has  helped  to  ^'  finance  "  over  difficulties. 


Mines,  railways,  coffee  and  tea  planta- 
tions, timber  estates,  fisheries,  loans  on 
unheard-of  land  to  unheard-of  people, 
the  building  of  detached  and  semi-de- 
tached villas  in  "genteel'^  suburban 
districts  by  insolvent  builders ;  the 
"  bringing  out " — which  means  acting 
as  the  "  promoters  "  —  of  companies 
more  visionary  than  the  wildest  dreams 
of  bankrupt  schemers  could  imagine — 
are  but  a  tew  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
credit  of  finance  companies  has  been  ap- 
plied during  the  last  two  years.  Any- 
thing, everything,  to  make  money — if 
possible  by  fair  means — but  in  any  case 
to  make,  or  rather  seem  to  make,  large 
dividends  to  parade  before  the  share- 
holders. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  we  have  at  all 
exaggerated  the  combined  evils  of  Fi- 
nance and  Fraud,  let  him  turn  to  the 
Times  of  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  May, 
and  in  the  parliamentary  report  of  the 
previous  evening  read  what  Lord  Redes- 
dale  said  respecting  the  unscrupulous 
practices  by  which  railway  schemes  are 
worked  up,  and  the  way  in  which  con- 
tractors and  finance  companies  involve 
the  shareholders  in  enormous  liabilities 
in  return  for  "  accommodation."  Among 
others,  his  lordship  instanced  the  Car- 
marthen and  Cardigan  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  proposed  capital  of  the  con- 
cern was  £300,000,  and  of  this  only 
£29,000  was  ever  subscribed.  But  to 
increase  their  funds  the  directors  had 
raised  £158,780  by  preference  shares, 
£60,356  by  debentures,  and  £733,833 
on  Lloyd's  bonds,  making  a  total  capital 
of  £981,968,  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  railway  for  which  £300,000  only  had 
been  proposed  in  the  bill,  and  allowed 
by  Parliament.  The  question  will  nat- 
urally rise,  first,  as  to  what  became  of 
the  balance  of  the  money  raised,  and 
secondly,  how  will  the  subscribers  to 
the  original  £29,000  feel  at  being  thus 
swamped  by  the  increased  capital  ? 
Were  these  gentlemen  consenting  par- 
ties to  the  drowning  of  their  own 
property,  or  had  the  directors  the  pow- 
er to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  their 
money  ?  Another  example  as  to  how 
the  property  of  shareholders  was  played 
with  by  directors,  was  on  the  same  oc- 
casion brought  forward  by  his  lordship. 
He  stated  that  during  the  past  year 
I  the  contractors  for  the  city  extension  of 
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tl.e  London,  Cliatliam,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way wont  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  Finanec 
Company  for  a  million  sterling,  whieh 
they  obtained  on  the  following  terms : 
For  every  £21  advanced  there  wiw  giv- 
en £'iO  of  fully  paid-up  stocrk,  th\is  pay- 
ing X'lO  for  every  £21.  "It  was  in  ef- 
fect," said  liis  lordship,  "  paying  £522,- 
200 — sacrificing  that  aniomit  at  once 
and  for  ever  —  in  order  to  get  £577,- 
500."  For  tiic  benefit  of  the  uninitiated 
it  may  perhaps  bo  as  well  to  explain 
that  the  "  £40  fully  paid-up  stock  "  be- 
ing given  for  £21  advanced,  was  a  trans- 
aetiuu  precisely  similar  to  that  one  by 
whieh  Captain  Heavy  would  give  ]\Ir. 
Levurson  his  bill  for  £40  on  condition 
of  the  latter  advancing  him  £21,  a  piece 
of  business  which  we  believe  tlie  most 
foolish  dragoon  or  spendthrift  guards- 
man liiat  ever  "  got  up  behind  "'  stamp- 
ed paper  would  refuse  to  transact,  al- 
thougii  as  trading  on  his  own  credit  he 
woulil  be  perfectly  justified  in  doing 
that  which  the  directors  of  a  joint-stock 
company  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to 
do  with  the  credit  of  others. 

Is  it,  tiien,  any  wonder  if,  with  the 
state  of  commercial  morality  of  the 
present  day,  iailures  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  upon  the  "  finance  "  and  frauds 
whieh  wo  have  endeavored  to  depict? 
Go  where  you  will,  in  business  parts,  or 
meet  who  you  like  of  business  men,  it 
is  —  and  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years — the  same  story  and  the  same  la- 
ment. Dishonesty,  untruth,  and  what 
may,  in  plain  English,  be  termed  mer- 
cantile swindling  within  the  limits  of 
tlie  law,  exist  on  all  sides  and  on  every 
quarter.  There  is  everywhere  such  a 
keen  contest  for  wealth,  such  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
no  means  to  hold  their  own  in  trade  with 
those  who  have  capital,  that  ten  thousand 
doors  are  open  for  every  one  who  chooses 
to  pass  out  of  the  old  track  which  men 
rscd  to  term  honesty.  That  there  are 
h'Wiorable,  honest  men  left  still  among 
<»-.ir  merchants,  is  an  assertion  which 
(  iimot  be  denied  ;  but  it  is  quite  as 
certain  that  these  are  outnumbered  a 
hundred  to  one  by  mere  adventurers 
who — like  the  finance  companies  wliieh 
l.avc  helped  so  greatly  to  exalt  this 
elaxs — with  a  £5  paid  -  up  capital,  do 
business,  aretipt  bills,  and  tradj>  whure 
and  how  they  can  for  their  hundreds  of 


thousands.  The  present  writer  oonld 
point  out  an  instance  —  one  among 
many  —  of  a  north  conntryman  who, 
eighteen  months  ago,  came  to  London 
(just  after  having  failed  in  Scotland) 
with  barely  money  enough  to  pay  for  a 
third-class  railway  ticket,  and  who  for 
many  weeks  afler  his  arrival  in  this 
metropolis  used  to  live  by  begging  half 
crowns  from  the  few  acquaintances  he 
had  in  town.  This  man  never  had,  and 
never  will  have,  any  capital  whatever, 
save  a  large  stock  of  impudence.  Bat 
to-day  he  has  an  ofiico  in  the  City,  two 
clerks  at  work  under  him,  and  passes 
many  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of 
bills  into  his  bankers — and  gets  cash  in 
return — every  week  of  his  life.  When 
such  a  state  of  things  can  exists  and 
when  all  men  know,  not  only  that  it 
exists,  but  that  it  is  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  what  wonder  if  when  the 
slightest  panic  arises  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, every  one  takes  fright,  and  by  the 
■confusion  which  they  cause  increase  a 
himdred-fold  the  number  of  commercial 
disasters.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  which 
we  shall  see  yet  worse  instead  of  better, 
until  by  the  force  of  events  there  shall 
arise  a  whirlwind  in  the  mercantile  at- 
mosphere which  will  so  purify  the  air 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  either 
companies  or  individuals  to  trade  npon 
imaginary  capital ;  and  then  borrowmg 
upon  bills,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
so  much  "  accommodation  "  paper,  will 
become  a  moral  impossibility.  For  some 
time  past  it  has  been  only  those  who 
have  no  solid  foundation  for  their 
business  that  really  lannch  out.  They 
^'  finance,"  and  commit  what  are  really 
frauds,  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  when 
those  mines  can  no  longer  be  worked, 
they  fail.  Tiiero  is  a  strong  feeling 
among  the  firms  that  have  something  to 
lose  tiiat  things  must  be  worse  b^ore 
they  are  better,  and  that  we  shall  yet  see 
a  i'ar  more  universal  shipwreck  m  the 
mercantile  world  than  anything  we  have 
hitherto  witnessed.  The  present  syste- 
matic overtrading,  and  the  facilities  by 
which  the  merest  adventurer  can  obtain 
money  or  money's  worth,  if  he  likes  to 
pay  for  it,  can  only  have  one  result ;  and 
until  that  general  overturning  takes 
])lace,  the  commerce  of  the  countiTf 
both  export  and  import,  as  well  as  bank- 
ing and  monetary,  mast  be  a  business  of 
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80  much  risk,  that  those  only  who  have 
little  or  nothing  to  lose  will  engage  in  it 
to  any  extent.  As  the  late  panic  took 
no  one  by  surprise,  so  now  every  one  is 
looking  forward  to  a  coming  day  the 
final  reanlt  of  which  will  be  to  strip 
"duffer"  firms  and  make-believe  compa- 
nies of  that  pretence  of  capital  which 
enables  them  to  caDxe  so  much  disaator 
and  ruin  to  trade.  With  the  collapse  of 
the  "  finance "  companies'  system  we 
shall  hear  less  of  frands  and  failures ; 
and  altboDgh  our  cooimerce  may  be 
more  limited,  it  will  be  infinitely  sounder 
than  at  present.  Nor  will  any  one  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  mercantile  -  ad- 
venturer class  look  back  with  regret  to 
the  days  when  these  large  "accommo- 
dation "  shops  were  in  the  full  swing  of 
business,  and  when,  as  at  present,  every 
man  who  is  able  to  buy  bill-stampa  can 
write  himself  down  a  merchant. 
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lUSY  SUBfiELL  UTTFORD. 

LriTLE  is  known  of  the  life  of  thi 
&raonslady;  and  there  is  little  to  tell 
of  one  who  passed  nearly  all  her  days 
ia  comparative  retirement.  What  there 
is  has  been  communicated  to  mo  by  her 
friend  —  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order — Francis  Bennoch,  F.S.A.,  who, 
while  Miss  Mitford  was  confined  to 
her  sick  room,  superintended  the  pub- 
lication of  Atherton  and  her  dramatic 
works,  and  earnestly  desires  to  do  honor 
to  her  memory.  I  give  it  as  I  receive 
it;  for  I  believe  there  is  no  other  me- 
moir of  a  woman  whose  renown  has 
been  established  throughout  the  world. 

Sfary  Russell  Mitford  was  bom  on 
the  18th  of  December,  in  the  year  178C, 
at  the  little  town  of  Alresford,  in  Ilamp- 
sbire.  Her  father  was  George  Mitford, 
M.D.,  the  son  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Mitfords,  of  Mittbrd  Castle,  North- 
amberland,  and  Jane  Graham,  of  Old 
Wall,  Westmoreland,  a  branch  of  the 
Ketherby  Clan.  Her  mother  was  Mary 
Rossell,  the  only  surviving  child  and 
beireBB  of  Kicbard  Russell,  D.D.,  who 


for  more  than  sixty  years  was  rector 
of  Ashe  and  Tadiey,  and  Vicar  of 
Overton,  in  Hampshire.  Ho  was  the 
intimate  associate  of  Fielding  and  many 
of  the  wits  of  the  period ;  remembered 
to  have  seen  Pope  at  Westminster 
school,  and  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-eight,  previous  to  his  daughter's 
marriage. 

Three  or  four  years  after  his  daugh- 
ter's birth,  Dr.  Mitford  removed  from 
Alrepford  to  Reading,  and  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  that  removal,  he  went  to 
reside  at  Lyme  Regis,  Dorsetshire,  in  a 
fine  old  mansion  previously  occupied  by 
the  great  Lord  Chatham,  whose  two 
sons  frequently  spent  their  holidays 
there,  Ihe  French  Revolution  and 
the  great  Continental  wars,  with 
threats  of  invading  England,  brought 
prominently  out  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  nation.  The  militia  was  trained, 
volunteer  corps  were  formed,  and  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  was  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  n\A  in  repelling  any  invader  of 
the  sacred  soil  of  England.  Dr.  Mit- 
ford, at  his  own  cost,  raised,  equi|>pod, 
and  maintained  a  troop  of  yeomanry 
cavalry  at  an  expense  that  few  could 
bc.ir,  and  he  was  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  just  in  proportion  as  his  popu- 
r  larity  rose,  his  K)rtune  fell.  In  a  few 
j  years  £30,000    or   £40,000   had    disap- 

E eared  ;  his  troop  was  disbanded,  and 
e  went  to  London  to  retrench  and 
I  determine  his  future  course.  His 
daughter,  then  ten  years  of  age,  was 
his  companion  ;  and  now  occurred  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Miss  Mitford  that 
reads  like  a  page  taken  fi-oni  a  fairy  tale. 
The  circumstances  are  related  by  her  in 
her  liecottections  of  a  Literary  Life^ 
accompanied  by  sundry  hints  and  sug- 
gestions lending  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  Dr.  Mitford'a  property  bad 
vanii^hed  at  the  gaming-table. 

They  were  then  lodged  in  dingy 
apartments  near  Westminster,  and  in 
the  intervale  of  his  professional  pur- 
suits. Dr.  Mitford  would  walk  about 
London  with  his  little  girl  holding  bis 
hand. 

"  One  day  "—{we  quote  Miss  Mitford)—"  it 
was  my  birthday,  and  I  was  ten  yeara  old — 
he  took  me  into  a  not  very  tempting-look- 
ing place,  which  was,  as  I  speedily  found,  a 
lottery  office.  An  Irish  lottery  was  on  the 
point  of  being  drawn,  and  he  desired  me  to 
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choose  one  out  of  the  Bcverol  bits  of  printed 
paper  that  lay  upon  the  counter.  I  did  not 
then  know  their  significance. 

"  *  Choose  what  number  you  like  best/ 
said  the  dear  papa,  *  and  tliat  shall  be  your 
birthday  present' 

"  r  immediately  selected  one  and  put  it 
into  his  hand — No.  2224. 

"  *  Ah/  said  my  father,  examining  it,  *  you 
must  choose  again.  I  want  to  buy  a  whole 
ticket,  and  this  is  only  a  quarter.  Choose 
again,  my  pet.* 

'*  *  No,  dear  papa :  I  like  this  one  best' 

***  There  is  the  next  number/  interposed 
the  lottery-olHce  keeper—*  No.  2223.' 

*'  *  Av/  said  mv  father,  *  that  will  do  just  as 
well,  win  it  not,  *Mary  ?     We'll  take  that.' 

"  *  No/  returned  I,  obstinately,  *that  won't 
do.  This  is  my  birthday,  you  know,  papa, 
and  T  am  ten  years  old.  Cast  up  my  num- 
ber, and  you  will  find  that  the  figures  2224 
added  together  make  ten;  the  others  make 
onlv  nine/  " 

The  father,  like  all  speculators,  was 
Ptipcrstitious  —  the  ticket  was  pur- 
chased —  and  a  few  months  after- 
wards intelligenco  arrived  that  No. 
2224  had  been  drawn  a  prize  of  £20,- 
000.  "  Ah,  me !  "  reflects  Miss  Mitford : 
"in  less  than  twenty  years,  what  was 
left  of  the  produce  of  the  ticket  so 
Ftrancxely  chosen?  What?  except  a 
Wedgwood  dinner  service  that  my 
fhther  had  ordered  to  commemorate 
the  event,  with  the  Irish  harp  within 
the  border  on  one  side,  and  his  family 
crest  on  the  other!  That  fragile  and 
perishable  ware  long  outlasted  the  more 
j)erishal)le  money.  Then  came  long 
vears  of  toil  and  strufjHe  and  anxietv, 
and  ioltin'T  over  the  rou^rh  wavs  of  the 
world,  and  although  M'ant  often  came 
very  close  to  our  door  it  never  actually 
entered." 

Within  twenty  years  of  the  lottery 
prize  (and  notwithstanding  that  other 
acquisitions,  inherited  through  the 
death  of  relatives,  had  more  than 
once  re]>aired  his  fortunes)  Dr.  IVfitford 
had  again  run  through  his  property, 
little  or  nothing  being  left  beyond 
.€5000,  settled  upon  bis  wife  as  pin- 
money.  This,  in  course  of  years,  well- 
nigh  evaporated  nlso,  as  well  as  difierent 
legacies  left  to  his  daughter,  and  given 
up  by  her  on  various  emergencies. 
Then  they  retired  to  a  small  cottage 
at  Three  -  Mile  Cross,  near  Reading, 
modestly  taken  for  three  months,  but 
inhabited    by  them    for    thirty  years. 


And  there  it  was  that  Miss  Mitford, 
finding  it  needful  to  tarn  her  talents  to 
profitable  account,  began  those  oharm- 
mg  sketches  which  formed  the  first 
series  of  Our  VtUage.  Like  many 
other  of  onr  now  standard  works,  they 
were  lightly  esteemed  when  first  written. 
They  were  declined  by  Campbell  the 
poet,  who  was  then  editor  of  the 
Neio  Monthly  Magazintj  and  rejected 
also  by  the  editors  of  several  other 
periodicals ;  but  at  last  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  editor  of  the  Xad^'f 
Magazine^  where  they  were  published ; 
and  in  1823  were  collected  io  one  vol* 
ume,  and  never  after  had  the  anthor 
occasion  to  beg  the  acceptance  of  any 
work  from  lier  pen.  The  first  series  of 
Our  Village  was  followed  by  a  second 
in  1826,  a  third  in  1828,  a  fourth  in 
1830,  and  a  fifth  in  1832.  After  this, 
Miss  Mitford  published  in  IS^b^Belford 
Hegls^  in  three  volumes,  and  Country 
Stories^  in  1837.  She  also  edited  two 
sets  of  American  stories  of  three  vol- 
umes each,  and  two  sets  of  children's 
stories,  three  volumes  each.  During 
that  period,  she  wrote  Julian^  % 
tragedy,  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden ;  J'of<cart\  a  tragedy,  also  at 
Covent  Garden ;  lliey^zi^  a  tragedy,  at 
Driny  Lane ;  Inez  de  Castro^  a  tragedy, 
kSadork  and  JCalcttrode^  an  opera,  at  the 
English  Opera  House;  and  Charles L 
at  the  Coburg,  now  the  Victoria  Thea- 
tre. In  1827,  she  pnblished  a  volume 
of  I>ramatic  Sketclies^  and  other  poems, 
and  edited  Finden's  TitUeauxfor  1838, 
and  the  three  following  years.  In  1853 
she  publit»hed  her  JRecoUectiofu  of  a 
Literary  Life^  in  which  she  sketched 
in  a  light  and  playful  manner  the  story 
of  her  life,  and,  with  a  partial  appreoir 
tion,  some  of  the  numerous  writeif 
with  whom  she  had  associated.  In 
1804  she  gave  to  the  yrorU,  AtherUm% 
and  other  Stories^  and  the  same  year 
her  dramatic  works  were  for  the  fint 
time  collected  and  published  in  two  vot 
unies,  including  several  plays  not  prs' 
viously  printed,  though  marked  by  all 
the  pathos  and  vivacity  that  character 
ized  her  other  dramas. 

In  1 842  she  lost  her  father ;  and  in  tbt 
autumn  of  1851,  left  her  old  cottage  at 
Three-Mile  Cross  for  another  at  Swdlov- 
field,  about  three  miles  farther  aonthf 
where  her  later  works  were  written.  In 
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the  immediate  neighborhood  resided  La-  "  During  the  summer  I  had  been  lifted 
dy  Russell,  who  generously  ministered  to    <iown  stairs,  and  driven  through  our  beauti- 

the  wants  of  the  aged  but  ever-cheerful    ^"1  ^^n«3  !,\^^P«?  *^J*  ^^®  \l^ss^^  f^*"'  ^^ 

*u         «       A   ^^-,  •v*:!^-  ^iv  :^  «  «.,:«♦    which  I  had  been  almost  as  much  accustomed 

authoress.    A  few  miles  off  ma  quiet    ^  ^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^jU  ^^^^  ^^^^^j^^ 

valley  hes  Strathfieldsaye,  the  doors  of  ^^^^^ .  ^^t  ^he  season  was  peculiarly  unfa- 

which  were  ever  open  to  Miss  Mitford,  yorable.   I  gained  no  strength.    The  autumn 

whence,  too,  by  special  command  of  the  again  found  me  confined  to  my  room:  wheeled 

great  Duke,  the   choicest  fruits  of  the  with  difl5culty  from  the  bed  to  the  fireside, 

season,  which  meant  all  the  year  round,  unable  to  rise  from  my  seat  to  stand  for  an 

were  sure  to  find  their  way  to  Swallow-  instant,  to  put  one  foot  before  another,  and 

field.     At  Eversley,  Kingsley  preached    ^^^?  ^^^^  'J^^  bed,  incapable  of  turning  or 

,,,        J  •"       *j1^      J    moving  in  the  slightest  degree  whatever. 

and  labored   as  a  country  parson,  and    ^^^^  p  ^^^j      j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

found  much  pleasure  in  his  walk  to  the  ^y,^  ink -glass  held  for  me  under  my  pen, 

cosy  cottage  and  m  the  lively  talk  of  its  because  I  could  not  raise  my  hand  to  dip  the 

OCCUp$mt.  pen  in  the  ink.     In  this  state,  with  frequent 

In  her  youth.  Miss  Mitford  was  much  paroxysms  of  pain,  was  the  greater  part  of 

in   London,  with  every  opportunity  of  Ath^ton  written I  tell  this  as  a  fact, 

seeing  and  mingling  in  the  best  society,  ^^\  as  an  apology  and  certainly  not  as  a  com- 

with  occasional  glimpses  of  shadow  that  P^^^"*'  f/>  ^?Ji?"^^^?\^°^,  ^  ^"^^  munnurmg 
,  1^       *  xu     u  •   u*  •  *      r  *u      against  the  vVill  which  alone  shows  what  is 

brought  out  the  brighter  points  of  the    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^^„^^  ^^  sufficiently 

picture.  Admired  alid  appreciated  by  a  thankful  to  the  merciful  Providence  which, 
large  number  of  literary  folk  of  her  own  shattering  the  frame,  left  such  poor  faculties 
standing,  she  saw  much,  spoke  freely,  as  were  originally  vouchsafed  to  me,  undim- 
and  in  her  later  years  became  the  kindly  med  and  unclouded,  enabling  me  still  to  live 
critic  and  literary  adviser  of  many  of  the  hy  the  mind,  and  not  only  to  enjoy  the  never- 
rising  and  now  risen  spirits  of  the  age.  wearying  delight  of  reading  the  thoughts  of 

Id  middle  life  she  visited  several  parts  of  ""^^r^^t  ^^"^  *?  '^^^V^^k  "'  w  .^^ 
-El     1      J  .  11    ^1  ^u       y        ^u      and  brighten  a  wintry  sky,  by  recalhng  the 

England,  especially  the  north  and  south;    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^{^^  4{,j^f^  formed  one 

but  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  the  of  the  most  cherished  haunts  of  my  happier 

good  fortune  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  years." 
enjoy  the  gayeties  and  wonders  of  Paris. 

She  spoke  French  well,  and  had,  by  read-  The  introduction  to  her  dramatic 
ing,  become  acquainted  with  all  the  mas-  works  is  an  admirable  resume  of  the  in- 
ter-pieces of  the  best  authors  of  France,  cidents  that  made  her  a  writer  of  plays. 
In  later  years  her  life  was  passed  in  the  Among  other  exciting  causes,  she  men- 
serene  quiet  of  a  country  village,  cheer-  tions  with  exceeding  pleasure  the  boys 
ed  by  the  kindness  of  neighboring  fami-  of  Dr.  Valpy,  at  Reading  school,  when 
lies,  enlivened  by  the  frequent  visits  of  they  gave  their  public  nights  ;  and  she  in 
admiring  friends,  and  keeping  up  a  free  the  character  of  recorder  and  historian 
but  almost  voluminous  correspondence  of  the  occasion,  wrote  for  the  Jleadhtg 
with  distinguished  people  on  both  sides  Mercury  columns  of  the  "  profouudest 
of  the  Atlantic.  philosophy  "  —  "  albeit  as  ignorant  of 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  as  the  snuggest  alder- 
her  life  she  suffered  great  pain  from  in-  man  or  the  slimmest  damsel  present : " 
juries  received  by  the  accidental  over-  there  it  was  she  made  the  acquaintance 
throw  of  her  pony  carriage,  and  from  of  Talfourd,  her  ever  -  constant  friend ; 
which  she  never  altogether  recovered,  there,  too,  she  had  to  commend  the  high 
For  two  winters  she  was  entirely  con-  talent  of  young  Jackson,  whose  admira- 
fined  to  the  house,  and  unable  to  enjoy  ble  acting  of  Ilaynlet  won  for  him  tlie 
those  country  rambles  which  at  all  sea-  sobriquet  of  "  Hamlet  Jackson,"  origi- 
Bons  had  been  her  chief  delight.  Here  nally  given,  we  believe,  by  Miss  Mitford, 
and  now  it  was  that  she  produced  and  this  Hamlet  Jackson  is  now  the  able, 
Athertor^  her  last  work ;  and  those  learned,  active,  and  admirable  Bishop  of 
who  wish  to  see  gleams  of  sunshine  illu-  Lincoln. 

minating  the  home  of  suffering  cannot  do       Among  other  friends  who  at  this  time 

better  than  turn  to  those  sunny  pages,  comforted  her,  were  the  Dean  of  AVind- 

The  manner  of  its  production  she  briefly  sor  and  John  Ruskin  ;  through  the  Deau 

states  in  her  preface :  came  the  sympathy  and  liberal  kindness 
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of  tlic  Qnccn,  while  Mr.  Kiiskin  took 
I'.ire  that  she  was  well  snpjilied  with 
the  luxuries  that  arc  necessaries  to  the 
sick  aixl  age<l. 

On  the  10th  January,  1855,  she  died, 
and  was  quietly  laid  in  a  corner  of  the 
adjacent  churchyard  of  Swallowfield,  in 
a  spot  cliosen  by  herself;  there  a  few 
friends  erected  a  simple  granite  cross  to 
jierpetuate  the  memory  and  mark  the 
resting  place  of  one  of  England's  purest 
and  sweetest  writers. 

So  far  I  am  indebted  for  very  valuable 
Ijelp  to  my  friend,  Francis  Dennoch.*  I 
a«ld  to  his  history  of  her  life  our  own 
^Memories  of  !Mary  Itussell  Mitford. 

The  family  name  was  originally  Mid- 
ford  :  when  or  why  it  was  changed  I 
cannot  sav:  but  in  a  book  that  cameac- 
ciilcntally  mto  my  han<ls,  I  find  it  so,  as 
shown  by  an  engraving  on  the  cover.  Her 
father  was  a  remarkably  fine  old  man — 
tall,  handsome,  and  stately,  with  indu- 
>»itable  indications  of  the  habits  of  re- 
lined  life. 

These  are  Mrs.  Tlairs  recollections 
and  impressions  of  Miss  ^litford  : 

It  is  a  source  of  intense,  yet  solemn, 
enj(»yment,  that  which  enables  me  to 
look  back  through  the  green  lanes  of 
Memory,  to  recall  the  ]»eopleand  events 
of  the  "  long-ago  time." 

*'  You  may  break  —  you  may  ruin  the  vase, 
if  vou  will ;  I 

But  the  s<'('nt  of  the  roses  will  hang  round 
it  still/' 


They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  gone,  "  the 
old  I'amiiiar  faces,"  from  the  old  fsimiliar 
places;  but  they  have  been,  and  I  can 
bring  them  back  !  I  can  even  hear  their 
voicus,  and  (piote  sonic  of  the  sentences 
thru  passed  i'rum  their  11] js  to  my  heart. 

If  I  renu?mber  rightly,  it  was  Maria 
Kdge worth  who  introduced  me  to  ^Irs. 
Ilofland,  and  Mrs.  Holland  who  intro- 
duced  ?ne  to  Mary  Russell  ]\Iiifonl,  in 
\X'lf^.  In  those  <l;tys,  I  had  an  intense 
admiration  for  0//r  ViUftfjo  ;  ji  de- 
sire— which  I  thought  most  presumptu- 
ous, and  hardly  at  first  dared  coiili!ss  to 
myself — to  do  something  for  mv  native 
1>annow,  like  what   JMiss   Mitford    had 


■  Fur  a  l«".Tijj  tinu.'  Iwfdn*  hor  (h-atli  licr  fri<^nil, 
Mr.  Hciindoh.  visitr^l  Swallowtii'lil.  on  Sat  unlay  s.  j 
'.II  every  iii'"»nt]i,  iinr)  frnm  tlir-f  vi.-its  ^atluTed  | 
*iio  facts  ho  has  put  t<i«^cliier  in  this  iiit'iuuir. 


douc  for  Aberleigh.  My  natural  vener- 
ation for  genius  led  mo  to  seek  the  ac- 
quaintance of  those  who  had  achieved 
literary  distinction.  I  was  content  to 
be  considered  young  and  insignificant 
by  the  great  ones  so  long  as  I  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  charmed  circle.  Miss 
Mitford  had  visited  her  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Holland,  then  living  in  New  man-street, 
to  superintend  the  getting  out  her  plaj 
of  liiaizl — certainly  the  most  perfect  of 
her  dramas  —  at  Covent  Garden;  and 
^Irs.  Ilofland  invited  ns  to  meet  her 
there  one  morning.  All  the  world  was 
talking  about  the  expected  play,  and  all 
the  world  was  paying  court  to  its  au- 
thor. 

'']\Iary,"  said  the  good  lady,  "  is  a 
little  grand  and  stilted  just  now.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  tragedy  will  be  a  great 
success;  ihey  all  say  so  in  the  green 
room  ;  and  IVIacready  told  me  it  was  a 
wonderful  tragedy  —  an  extraordinary 
tragedy  ^for  a  icoman  to  have  written  : ' 
the  men  always  make  that  reservation, 
my  dear ;  they  cramp  us,  my  dear,  and 
then  reproach  us  with  our  lameness ;  bat 
Mary  did  not  hear  it,  and  I  did  not  tell 
her.  She  is  supremely  hapjiy  just  now, 
and  so  is  her  fatlier,  the  Doctor.  Yes,  it 
is  no  wonder  she  should  be  a  little  stilted 
— such  grand  peojile  coming  to  call  and 
invite  them  to  dinner,  and  all  the  folk  at 
the  theatre  down  npon  knee  to  her  —  it 
is  such  a  contrast  to  her  cottage  life  at 
Three-Mile  Cross." 

"  Hut,"  I  said,  "  slic  deserves  all  the 
homage  that  can  be  rendered  her — her 
talents  arc  so  varied.  Those  stories  of 
Our  ViUaffc  have  been  fanned  by  the 
pure  breezes  of  *  sunny  Berkshire,'  and 
are  inimitable  as  pictures  of  English 
rural  life ;  and  she  has  also  achieved  the 
highest  walk  in  tragedy  "  —  « 

"Kor  a  woman,"  put  in  dear  MrsL 
Ilofland.  She  liad  not  forgiven  cor 
great  tragedian — then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity — for  his  ungallant  reserve 

I  certainly  was  disappointed,  when  a 
stout,  little  lady,  tightened  up  in  a  shawl 
(why  will  short,  stout  ladies  wear 
shawls  ?),  rolled  into  the  parlor,  in  New- 
man-street, and  Mrs.  Hofiand  annonnoed 
her  as  Miss  Mitford — her  short  petti* 
coats  showing  wonderfully  stout  leather 
boots;  her  shawl  biimUed on^  and  a  liV- 
tie  black  coal-scuttle  bonnet — when  bon- 
nets were  expanding  —  added  to  the 
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effect  of  her  natural  shortness  and  ro- 
tundity; but  her  manner  was  that  of 
a  cordial  conntry  gentlewoman  :  the 
pressure  of  her  fat,  little  hands,  for  she 
extended  both,  was  warm ;  her  eyes, 
both  «ofl  and  bright,  looked  kindly  and 
frankly  into  mine  ;  and  her  pretty,  rosy 
mouth  dimpled  with  smiles  that  were 
always  sweet  and  friendly.  At  first, 
I  did  not  think  her  at  all  "grand  or 
stilted,"  though  she  declared  she  had 
been  quite  spoilt — quite  ruined  since  she 
came  to  London,  with  all  the  fine  com- 
pliments she  had  received  ;  but  the  trial 
was  yet  to  come.  Suppose  —  suppose 
^^Miemi  should  be  " — and  she  shook  her 
head.  Of  course,  in  full  chorus,  we  de- 
clared that  impossible.  "  No  I  she  would 
not  spend  an  evening  with  us  until  after 
the  first  night ;  if  the  play  went  ill,  or 
even  coldly,  she  would  run  away,  and 
never  be  again  seen  or  heard  of;  if  it 
succeeded  I  " —  She  drew  her  rotund 
person  to  its  full  height,  endeavored  to 
stretch  her  neck,  and  the  expression  of 
her  beaming  face  assumed  an  air  of  un- 
mistakable triumph.  She  was  always 
Eleasant  to  look  at,  and  had  her  face  not 
een  cast  in  so  broad — so  "  outspread  " 
— a  mould,  she  would  have  been  hand- 
some; even  with  that  disadvantage,  if 
her  figure  had  been  tall  enough  to  carry 
her  head  with  dignity,  she  would  have 
been  so ;  but  she  was  most  vexatiously 
"  dumpy."  Miss  Landon  hit  off  her  ap- 
pearance, when  she  whispered,  the  first 
time  she  saw  her,  and  it  was  at  our 
house  —  "  Sancho  Panza  in  petticoats !  " 
But  when  Miss  Mitford  spoke,  the  awk- 
ward effect  vanished — her  pleasant  voice, 
her  beaming  eyes  and  smiles,  made  you 
forget  the  wide  expanse  efface ;  and  the 
roly-poly  figure  when  seated  did  not  ap- 
pear really  short. 

I  remember  asking  her  if  she  would 
go  to  the  theatre  the  first  night  of 
IliemL  She  gave  a  dramatic  shudder, 
and  answered,  "  N"o :  the  strongest  man 
could  not  bear  thatP  She,  however, 
had  a  room  somewhere  in  the  theatre,  or 
very  near  it ;  her  friends  ran  to  her  re- 
peatedly during  the  evening  to  tell  her 
how  the  play  went,  and  she  often  re- 
joiced in  the  fact  that  Haydon,  the 
painter,  was  the  first  to  bring  her  the 
assurance  of  its  unmistakable  success. 
It  achieved  a  triumph,  and  deserved  it. 
Miss  Mitford,  like  Miss  Landon,  was, 


in  conversation,  fond  of  producing  start- 
ling effects  by  saying  something  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  what  L.  E.  L.  would  cut 
with  a  diamond.  Miss  Mitford  would 
"  come  down  on "  with  a  sledge-ham- 
mer. I  remember  her  saying  out  boldly, 
that  "  the  last  century  liad  given  birth 
only  to  two  men  —  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  !  " 

She  kept  her  word,  and  after  MiernVs 
triumph,  spent  the  promised  evening  at 
our  house  —  "  the  observed  of  all  obser- 
vers." She  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
advantage  that  evening  :  her  manner 
was  constrained,  and  even  haughty.  She 
got  up  tragedy  looks,  which  did  not 
harmonize  with  her  naturally  playful  ex- 
pression. She  seated  herself  in  a  high 
chair,  and  was  indignant  at  the  offer 
of  a  footstool,  though  her  feet  barely 
touched  the  ground ;  she  received  those 
who  wished  to  be  introduced  to  her 
en  retne ;  but  such  was  her  popularity 
just  then,  that  all  were  gratified.  She 
was  most  unbecomingly  dressed  in  a 
striped  satin  something,  neither  high 
nor  low,  with  very  short  sleeves,  for  her 
arms  were  white  and  finely  formed  ; 
she  wore  a  large  yellow  turban,  which 
added  considerably  to  the  size  of  her 
head.  She  had  evidently  bought  the 
hideous  thing  en  route,  and  put  it  on  in 
the  carriage,  as  she  drove  to  our  house, 
for  pinned  at  the  back  was  a  somewhat 
large  card,  on  which  were  written,  in 
somewhat  large  letters,  these  astounding 
words,  "Very  chaste  —  only  five  and 
threepence."  I  had  observed  several  of 
our  party,  passing  behind  her  chair, 
whispering  and  tittering?,  and  soon  as- 
certained the  cause.  Under  pretence 
of  settling  her  turban,  I  removed  the 
obnoxious  notice;  and,  of  course,  she 
never  knew  that  so  many  wags  had  been 
merry  at  her  cost. 

I  valued  Miss  Mitford  far  more  at  her 
humble  dwelling,  Three-Mile  Cross,  than 
in  the  glare  of  London :    here,  she  was 


by   no  means  "at 


home ; " 


there,   she 


was  entirely  so  ;  and  though  our  visit  to 
her  was  brief,  during  "  a  run  "  through 
Berkshire  to  Bristol,  I  had  opportunities 
of  properly  estimating  her  among  the 
scenes  she  has  made  famous.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  make  acquaintance  with 
hei^  and  her  greyhound  Mayflower,  a 
familiar  friend  of  all  who  love  her  writ- 
ings; to  walk  in  her  tiny  garden,  and 
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to  stroll  through  the  green  lanes  she  has 
lauded  so  often  and  so  much. 

She  was  a  very  Flora  among  her 
flowers ;  she  really  loved  them  and  en- 
joyed them  as  flowers  are  not  always 
enjoyed ;  she  treated  them  with  a  loving 
tenderness,  not  because  they  were  the 
"  new  kinds,"  but  because  they  were 
old,  dear  friends.  One  rose  tree  I  re- 
call now  —  a  standard,  quite  six  feet 
higli,  I  think— certainly  much  taller  than 
herself,  for  she  stood  under  it. 

Before  I  had  seen  her  in  her  cottage 
liome,  I  had  accomplished  my  purpose, 
and  dedicated  my  first  book  to  her  who 
had  insjnred  me  with  the  ambition  to  do 
for  my  native  village  wh«at  she  had  done 
for  hers :  she  encouraged  me  to  "  write 
novels  and  prosjjer,"  cheering  me  on- 
ward with  heart  and  hand.  Advice  she 
never  tendered,  and  there  it  was  that  I 
felt  the  superiority  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
who,  for  some  years,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  with  much  trouble,  took  what- 
ever I  wrote  to  pieces,  and  did  much  to 
overcome  faults  which,  but  for  her  kind 
and  judicious  advice,  would  have  cer- 
tainly retarded  my  advance,  and  im- 
paired my  usefulness  ;  but  the  objects 
these  two  remarkable  women  had  in 
vi(»w  were  totally  distinct.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  was  the  precursor  of  utility;  her 
great  ambition  was  to  be  useful  in  her 
tjeneration  ;  the  perfect  independence  of 
her  circumstances  left  her  at  liberty  to 
cultivate  her  "estate"  afler  hur  own 
fashion.  I  repeat,  her  great  ambition 
was  to  be  useful,  !Mis3  Mitford  was 
differentlv  constituted :  even  when  slio 
wrote  prose,  s]»o  felt  jK)etry ;  she  knew 
nothing,  anil  cared  nothing  for  literary 
responsibility  —  she  never  outraged  a 
moral  or  relii^ious  feeling ;  but  she  never 
cultivated  eitlier  the  one  or  the  other. 
Xo  utilitarian  thought  ever  entered  her 
head  ;  slie  did  cultivate  imagination, 
and  its  ollsprin<r^  the  Muse,  had  a  home 
in  her  heart.  Her  simplest  village  tales 
have  a  dramatic  flavor — not  the  drama 
of  tlie  footlights,  but  the  natural  drama  ;  ; 
anil  she  maintained  a  hand-to-hand  battle 
with  adversity  —  not  the  growth  of  lier 
own  misinanai^emfnt  or  extravai'ance — 
which  commands  intense  res])oct ;  her 
sacrifices,  we  know,  were  made,  some- 
times with  tearful  eyes,  but  always  witli 
smiling  1i[)s! 

She  was  di-eply-read  in  the  old  poets 


and  it  was  a  rich  treat  to  hear  her  talk, 
and  quote  from  them,  filling  her  smaU 
sitting  room  with  their  richest  gems.  I 
never  saw  her  after  she  left  Three  -  SFile 
Cross;  never  saw  her  at  Swallowfidd 
(although  I  did  visit  it  after  her  death), 
where,  if  the  noighborins  oottagert 
speak  truth,  she  must  have  grown 
strangely  eccentric:  they  say  she  would 
not  leave  her  house  and  garden  in  the 
daytime  ;  but  that  at  night  she  would 
put  on  strong  boots,  and  staff  in  hand, 
take  long  and  lonely  walks.  That  most 
have  been  some  time  before  her  depar- 
ture from  earth,  for  of  late,  her  unfailing 
friend,  Mr.  Bennooh,  tells  us  she  he- 
came  very  feeble ;  indeed,  in  sorae  of 
her  later  notes  to  me,  she  complained  of 
weakness.  Her  letters  in  general  were 
full  of  life  and  spirit,  close,  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  she  was  a  vigorous  letter 
writer,  though  not  prone  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  books  —  not  that  she  was 
churlish  of  praise ;  but  I  should. not  have 
called  her  a  good  oritic,  and  that  wis 
another  diflerence  between  her  and  Miis 
Edgeworth.  Miss  Mitford  would  be 
frequently  pleased, 

*'Sho  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not  wherefora." 

Miss  Edgeworth  would  be  ashamed  if 
she  could  not  at  once  define  why  she  wss 
pleased  or  displeased,  and  she  invariablv 
did  i^o,  when  she  gave  an  opinion  at  slL 

In  ^liss  Mitford's  HecoUectiont  of  a 
Literary  Life^  a  work  in  three  volumeii 
singularly  deficient  of  interest,  and  al- 
most entirely  free  from  personal  ^ree- 
ollections"  of  any  kind,  she  speaks  of 
her  grief  at  leaving  the  cottage  that  fivr 
thirty  years  had  been  her  shelter.  Bttt 
^'  in  truth,"  she  adds,  "  it  was  leavinff 
me  : "  the  foundations  were  damp  nd 
rotKm,  the  rain  came  dripping  through 
the  roof,  and,  in  fact  '*  it  was  ornmUiog 
about  us." 

So  far  go  the  memories  of  Mrs.  HaH 
!Miss  3Iitford  had  "  associations  with 
the  old  walls  "  that  endeared  them  to 
her :  there  she  had  ^^  toiled  and  Btriven," 
and  tasted  deeply  of  anxiety,  of  fear,  and 
of  hope. 

There,  in  that  poor  and  dull  hoiMb 
friends,  many  and  kind  —  "  straagers. 
whose  mere  names  were  an  honor,**  hsn 
come  to  tender  to  her  their  homagei 
There  Haydon  had  '^  talked  better  Mft' 
tures  than  ho  painted.*'   Talfourd  bad 
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*'  broDght  the  delightfal  gayety  of  his 
brilliant  youth  ;  "  Amelia  Opie,  Jane 
Porter,  the  translator  Gary,  and  a  host 
of  others,  had  been  her  guests — in  that 
ill-furnished  parlor,  and  in  that  natural, 
yet  ungraced  garden. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  some  of  them 
to  memory. 

She  did  not  go  far :  from  Swallowfield 
to  Three-Mile  Cross  was  but  a  walk  ;  she 
took  that  walk  one  autumn  evening,  and 
in  her  new  dwelling  she  lived  thencefor- 
ward and  died. 

She  calls  Three-Mile  Cross  "  the  pret- 
tiest of  villages,"  and  her  cottage  "  the 
snuggest  and  cosiest  of  all  snug  cabins  ;" 
hers  must  have  been  that  continual  feast, 
a  contented  mind,  to  have  been  so  easily 
satisfied ;  for  the  village  is  one  of  the 
least  attractive  in  broad  £ngland ;  and 
the  cottage  one  of  the  least  pretty  and 

Sictureeque   that  could   be  found  from 
ohn  O'Groat's  to  the  Land's  End. 


MftcmUlan^a  Magaslne. 
THE    BLACK    CROSS. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1848, 1  was  invited  by  a  dear  friend  to 
accompany  him  to  a  part  of  Bohemia 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  seen,  although 
I  bad  resided  many  years  in  the  country, 
and  traversed  it  in  various  directions. 

In  the  contrast  which  it  offered  to  the 
towns  and  populous  districts  of  Bohemia 
in  that  memorable  revolutionary  year,  it 
formed  the  fittest  place  for  repose  we 
possibly  could  desire.  Contrast  is  an 
acknowledged  promoter  of  distinctness 
of  perception,  and  probably  a  few 
glances  at  the  welcome  scenery  sufficed 
to  teach  roe  more  of  its  character  than 
had  entered  into  the  consciousness  of 
any  hoary-headed  peasant  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  a  life-long  acquaintance  with 
it. 

The  more  I  climbed  and  looked 
around  me,  the  greater  was  the  pleas- 
ure I  derived.  But  although  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scenery  had  an  elevating 
effect,  the  great  extent  of  dark  forest 
made  a  melancholy  impression  on  the 
mind,  and  disposed  to  reveries  partaking 
of  that  character.  In  this  mood,  seated 
upon  a  rocky  eminence,  and  using  a  tel- 
escope to  become  better  acquainted  with 


the  details  of  the  picture,  I  remarked 
u[>on  an  isolated  ledge  of  rock  rising 
above  the  forest  trees,  an  ominous-look- 
ing black  cross.  Nearer  to  the  monas- 
tery, on  other  rocks  overhanging  moun- 
tain paths,  larger  and  brighter  crosses 
were  likewise  to  be  seen,  serving  no 
doubt  as  stations  for  rest  and  prayer  to 
the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine. 
But  the  smaller  black  cross,  quite 
among  the  pines,  and  far  from  the  track 
of  men,  seemed  to  have  some  history  of 
its  own,  to  be  a  record  of  some  dire  mis- 
fortune, or  deed  of  blood.  A  presenti- 
ment of  its  meaning  fiashed  across  my 
mind,  and  the  curiosity  it  aroused  I  de- 
temiined,  if  possible,  on  my  return  to 
the  village  to  gratify. 

The  following  tale  will  serve  to  em- 
body the  information  I  received. 

About  twenty-five  years  anterior  to 
the  date  of  my  visit  to  Liebwerda,  there 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Friedland  a 
girl  whose  father  was  the  apothecary, 
and  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
place.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  from 
early  infancy  had  been  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 
As  she  grew  up,  in  the  soft  and  earnest 
glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  a  thoughtful- 
ness  and  depth  of  feeling  seemed  to 
speak,  which  exercised  a  fascinating  in- 
fluence over  all  around.  Years  rolled 
on,  the  child  expanded  into  the  full- 
grown  virgin;  her  mind  accumulated 
impressions  from  without.  The  roman- 
tic old  castle  frowning  upon  the  quaint 
and  quiet  town  cannot  have  been  with- 
out influence  on  the  dawning  imagina- 
tion of  the  girl.  Man  is  said  to  be  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  and  an  old 
German  proverb  on  the  other  hand  says ; 
"An  ounce  from  the  mother  has  more 
value  than  a  pound  from  the  school." 
Either  view  contains  deep  truth,  but 
neither  can  be  taken  as  the  sole  and  ab- 
solute key  to  human  conduct.  For  the 
right  comprehension  of  individual  char- 
acter, the  inborn  and  hereditary  dispo- 
sition is  the  first  and  most  important 
point  to  be  attended  to;  for  however 
much  it  may  be  modified  by  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  framework  which  dis- 
plays its  peculiar  fashion  through  life. 
There  are  some  natures,  however,  so 
soft  and  pliant,  that  the  methodical  and 
casual  education  of  school  and  circum- 
stances will  appear  mainly  to  give  the 
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coloring  to  their  history.  It  wa3  not  so 
with  Hosftlie,  our  heroine ;  most  decided- 
ly not  as  far  as  her  inward  life  was  con- 
cerned.  By  nature  she  was  affection  ate, 
and  disposed  to  concentration  of  feeling 
and  thought,  as  her  full  and  straight 
brow,  Iier  long,  finely-arched,  and  hack- 
ward  curving  head,  would  havo  disclos- 
ed to  the  eyes  of  a  practiced  phrenolo- 
gist. 

There  are  girls  so  fond  of  amusement, 
and  of  variety  of  occupation,  so  vain 
and  frivoh)us,  so  soon  tired  by  contin- 
uous work,  that  no  regularity  or  ear- 
nestness of  their  surrounding  circum- 
stances can  give  them  a  serious  turn. 
Rosalie  was  the  opposite  of  these,  and 
the  quiet  and  uniformity,  almost  amount- 
ing to  stagnation,  of  the  world  around 
her,  harmonized  but  too  well  with  her 
inborn  disposititm,  strengthening  it  in 
its  bias.  ITer  education,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  had  been  carefully 
attended  to  ;  kind  parents  had  watched 
over  it,  and  her  instinctive  tendency 
to  respond  to  love  and  affection  had  met 
with  sufficient  encourasjement  for  its 
growth.  Before  the  attainment  of  her 
sixteenth  year,  already  had  she  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  young  men  of 
the  neighborliood,  and  whenever  she 
went  abroad  hatl  been  received  as  the 
acknowledged  belle  of  her  native  town. 
Yet  slie  displayed  no  sign  of  vanity,  and 
seeiiKMl  rather  to  slirink  from  than  to 
court  admiration.  She  was  not  seven- 
teen years  of  age  wlien  her  health  de- 
clintMl.  IVrhaps  more  variety  in  her 
mode  of  life,  more  stimulus  from  with- 
out, were  necessary  ;  perhaps  her  pallid 
looks  and  languor  were  but  the  not 
unusual  consequences  of  the  transition 
from  ccirlhood  to  womanhood.  What- 
ever  the  cause  might  be,  her  anxious 
pareiits  believed  that  some  change  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  i^o  with  her  mother  to  drink  the 
strenixtheninu:  waters  of  Liebwerda. 

At  that  time  this  little  Bohemian 
walt'i-ing  place  enjoyetl  a  greater  reputa- 
tion than  at  present ;  the  great  thermal 
and  mineral  -  water  mai^nates  of  the 
country — Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  etc. — 
lia«l  nc»t  so  completely  thrown  it  into 
the  shade.  On  the  arrival  of  the  apoth- 
ccarvV  wife,  the  inns  and  lodirin*'  houses 
of  the  pla;-i;  wtMV  all  nearly  tilled  with 
guests.     In  that  otherwise  quiet  valley, 


soon  after  break  of  day,  a  mixed  crowd 
collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
springs,  to  walk  about  in  the  iuterrals 
of  drinking,  chatting  or  listening  to  a 
band  of  musicians  posted  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  promenade. 

The  principal  well  is  strong  in  iron 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  has  a  power- 
fully stimulating  effect  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  All  who  nnder^ 
a  so-called  ^^  cure,''  find,  as  a  rule,  their 
more  prominent  mental  qualities  brought 
into  unusual  activity.  Thus  the  vain 
will  be  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
court  admiration;  the  proud  and  pa^ 
sionate  will  become  more  irritable,  and 
intolerant  of  opposition  to  their  wishes ; 
while  kind  and  loving  dispositions  will 
cling  more  tenderly  to  the  objects  of 
their  affection,  form  new  friendships,  or 
indulge  in  day  dreams  in  accordance 
with  their  nature. 

The  advent  of  a  young  and  lovely 
girl  among  these  morning  promcnaders 
naturally  excited  much  attention,  and 
the  men,  especially,  did  willing  homage 
to  her  fascinating  exterior. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  place 
were  two  brothers,  officers  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.  Though  both  were  young, 
yet,  in  consequence  of  some  constitutional 
weakness,  they  had  been  sent  for  a  time 
from  a  hot  and  dusty  garrison  in  the 
sandy  plains  of  Prussia,  to  drink  the 
strengthening  waters  of  Liebwerda,  and 
breathe  its  pure  mountain  air,  tempered 
by  the  aroma  of  the  pine  forests  over 
which  it  sweeps/  They  were  in  the 
same  regiment,  the  elder  brother  abont 
twenty-three,  the  younger  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  Both  were  slender  and 
handsome,  with  dark  brown  hair  and 
grayish  eyes. 

In  the  elder  brother  these  mirrors  of 
the  soul,  as  they  are  not  inaptly  oalled| 
had  a  somewhat  unsteady,  and  at  times 
disagreeably  sharp  and  sinister  ezprea- 
sion.  In  the  younger,  however,  with  a 
bluer  tinge,  the  expression  of  the  eyes 
was  softer  and  more  concentrated.  Both 
were  proud  and  reserved,  though  in  the 
younger  brother  these  qualities  were 
moderated  by  genuine  kindness  of  heart 

The  brothers  were  sincerely  attached 
to  one  another,  but  the  elder  had  alwavs 
been  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  tne 
affairs  of  life  in  which  both  were  con- 
cerned.   Although,  in  general,  he  was 
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outwardly  calm  and  self-possessed,  yet 
he  was  Dervously  susceptible  and  suspi- 
cious ;  and  occasionally,  when  offended, 
or  checked  in  his  desires,  irritability 
would  break  forth  with  an  almost  over- 
whelming force.  Military  discipline, 
the  necessity  of  obedience,  had  im- 
parted to  him  selfcontrol  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  superiors,  but  he  was  not 
loved  by  his  comrades  or  those  un- 
der his  command.  Towards  his  younger 
brother,  however,  his  despotic  temper 
was  curbed  by  his  affection,  and  that 
satisfaction  which  proud  natures  derive 
from  an  undisputed  sense  of  superior- 
ity and  influence  over  others. 

These  young  officers  soon  sought  and 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  belle  of 
Friedlaud,  and  both  in  a  short  time  felt 
more  than  a  common  interest  in  the 
possessor  of  such  physical  and  moral 
charms.  The  poor  girl,  though  igno- 
rant of  love  and  all  its  ways,  was  not 
long  in  perceiving  that  her  new  acquaint- 
ances paid  her  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion ;  that,  in  fact,  she  had  unwittingly 
excited  a  commotion  in  their  hearts. 
Whether,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  she 
responded  to  the  feelings  of  either  of 
the  brothers,  was  known  only  to  herself. 
It  was  believed,  however,  by  the  observ- 
ers of  their  morning  promenades,  that 
for  the  younger  much  warmth  of  feeling 
had  been  awakened  in  her  heart ;  and, 
alas  for  her  future  peace,  the  elder  broth- 
er-thought so  likewise. 

Too  proud  to  speak  to  Adolf— for  so 
was  the  younger  named — of  his  feelings, 
of  his  distracting  suspicions,  he  gave 
way  to  moody  breedings  and  irritabil- 
ity with  all  around,  indulging  in  that 
wretched  kind  of  pleasure,  known  to 
many  of  his  egotistical  turn  of  mind,  of 
consciously  tormenting  himself  while 
inflicting  pain  on  another.  Rosalie, 
young  and  inexperienced  as  she  was, 
may  have  had  some  intuitive  feeling 
of  what  was  working  in  the  young 
man's  mind.  She  strove,  therefore,  by 
gentleness  and  reserve  to  give  no  cause 
of  offence,  and  particularly  to  avoid 
walking  alone  with  Adolf. 

One  unusually  fine  afternoon  a  little 
excursion  was  arranged  by  some  of  the 
visitors  at  the  baths,  to  a  distant  for- 
ester's house,  where  coffee  was  to  be 
taken.  The  Friedland  citizen's  wife, 
her  lovely  daughter,  and  the  two  offi- 1 


cere  were  of  the  party.  On  the  way  to 
the  place  of  their  destination,  the  elder 
brother  was  constant  in  his  attention  to 
the  fair  Rosalie,  and  appeared  to  be  far 
more  cheerful  than  was  his  wont.  On 
the  return,  however,  another  lady  had 
drawn  him  into  attendance  at  her  side 
while  the  younger  brother  kept  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fair  one.  In  cross- 
ing one  of  those  numerous  little  rills, 
which,  wherever  there  is  an  indenture  in 
the  mountain  side,  trickle  down  through 
the  forest  glades  to  swell  the  larger 
stream  below,  a  tributary  of  ocean-des- 
tined Elbe,  a  profusion  of  lovely  forget- 
me-nots  were  seen  blooming  on  a  green 
and  boggy  sward,  a  kind  of-  oasis  atnid 
a  debris  of  rocks.  Rosalie  incautiously 
expressed  her  admiration  of  those  pretty 
flowers.  What  more  natural  than  for 
Adolf  to  hasten  to  gather  a  bunch,  and 
present  it  to  her?  This  little  act  did 
not  escape  the  jealous  eyes  of  the  broth- 
er in  the  rear.  The  young  girl  carried 
the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  continued 
to  do  so  the  rest  of  the  way.  But  on 
nearing  the  house  where  she  resided, 
and  before  she  took  leave  of  her  com- 
panions, she  unconsciously  placed  the 
bunch  in  her  girdle,  and  on  that  side, 
too,  nearest  to  her  heart.  Our  great 
poet,  and  others  versed  in  human  na- 
ture, have  too  well  expressed  the  in- 
fluence of  trifles  on  the  jealous,  to 
permit  of  further  observations  on  the 
well-worn  theme. 

"The  green-eyed  monster"  now  fairly 
took  possession  of  Otto's  soul,  choking 
his  better  feelings.  The  brothers  walked 
in  silence  to  their  lodgings,  which  they 
no  sooner  reached,  than  the  elder,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  with  ill-suppressed  passion, 
announced  to  his  companion  that  he  was 
going  back  to  the  forest  to  look  for  his 
signet  ring,  which  he  said  he  had  been 
playing  with,  and  had  lost  by  the  way. 
He  would  retrace  his  steps,  he  declared, 
and  try  to  make  good  his  loss  before  he 
went  to  bed.  He  peremptorily  refused 
the  offer  of  his  brother's  company,  add- 
ing, that  should  he  be  late  he  could  en- 
ter his  room  on  the  ground  floor  by  the 
open  window,  and  see  his  brother  in  the 
morning.  The  tone- in  which  these  words 
were  spoken  jarred  upon  AdolPs  feelings 
and  left  a  painful  impression  on  his  mind. 
Still,  as  he  had  no  suspicion  of  his  broth- 
er's real  motive  for  hurrying  out  again, 
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he  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 


arrangement. 


Otto  now  sallied  forth,  back  to  the 
woods  and  the  mountain  streams. 
Amid  the  blocks  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
which  are  there  plentifully  scattered 
about^  he  wandered  without  purpose, 
a  burning  pain  in  his  brow,  a  cold 
choking  agony  in  his  heart ;  one  dread- 
ful feeling  having  full  possession  of 
his  distempered,  maddened  brain.  Yes! 
distempered,  maddened  ;  we  use  the 
words  in  full  consciousness  of  their 
meaning;  for  passion  in  its  ungovern- 
able paroxysms  is  nothing  less  than 
temporary  insanity.  What  thoughts 
flitted  this  night  through  the  young 
man's  brain,  what  determinations  he 
now  formed,  now  rejected,  no  one  can 
tell.  I  lis  natural  pride  and  suscepti- 
bility, heightened  by  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  mineral  waters  ho  had 
been  drinking,  led  to  his  working  him- 
self into  the  full  conviction  that  the 
girl  he  loved  so  passionately  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever,  and  that  ho  had  a  ri- 
val in  his  own  hitherto  subordinate 
brother.  Too  deficient  in  moral  and 
kindly  feelings  to  understand  the  beau- 
ty of  a  calm  and  resolute  self  sacrifice 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
too  proud  to  give  way  to  grief,  rage 
and  despair  filled  his  heart,  and  there 
was  no  relief  to  his  misery  to  be  found. 
The  night  was  calm,  the  moon  near  the 
full,  shone  soft  and  bright,  unobscured 
even  by  passing  clouds ;  no  storm,  no 
turmoil  without,  to  stimulate  to  exertion 
and  distract  attention  from  within.  Xow 
running,  now  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock, 
his  aching  forehead  resting  on  his  hands, 
gradually  towards  morning  ho  retraced 
his  steps,  and  found  himself  at  last  half 
unconsciously  in  his  apartment.  That 
he  had  not  returned  till  very  late  his 
brother  knew,  and  he  felt  anxious  to 
learn  the  cause. 

At  the  usual  hour  for  going  to  the 
springs,  Adolf  arose,  and  as  all  was  quiet 
in  his  brother's  room,  he  supposed  him 
to  be  asleep,  and  went  out  alone.  The 
inns  and  lodmnir  houses  at  Liebwerda 
are  all  grouped  around  the  springs  ,com- 
manding  views  of  the  promenades  in 
the  central  garden  of  a  kind  of  square. 
Adolf  soon  joined  his  fair  companion  of 
the  evenini'  biffore,  and  was  walkinj;  bv 
her  Bide,  sympathizing  in  her  admiration 


of  the  golden  streaks  that  the  saa,  now 
rising  above  the  monntains,  cast  upon 
the  intervening  woodland  slope. 

Presently  he  beheld  his  brother  ap* 
preaching  with  hurried,  unsteady  Bteps, 
and  without  a  hat.  He  had  something 
in  his  hand,  and  his  wild  and  haggard 
looks  at  once  filled  Rosalie  and  himself 
with  alarm.  Instinctively  they  stood 
still,  as  if  transfixed  to  the  ground.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment,  for  the  jealonp, 
maddened  brother  rushed  on,  and  halt- 
ing before  the  trembling  girl,  and  mut- 
tering some  words  about  removing  ao 
impediment  to  her  happiness,  he  placed 
a  pistol  to  his  breast,  fired,  and  fell  dead 
at  her  feet. 

We  drop  the  cnrtain  on  this  fearfhl 
scene.  The  consternation  and  misery 
it  produced  may  be  easily  conceiTed. 

Adolf  and  Kosalie  met  no  more.  The 
swooning  girl  was  carried  to  her  room, 
and  taken  back  in  the  evening  to  her 
home  in  Friedland.  Time,  her  friends 
hoped,  would  restore  peace  to  a  mind 
thus  rudely  shaken,  yet  without  any 
fault  of  her  own.  "  Grief  that  is  bom 
of  reason,"  says  Metastasio,  *'  partakes 
of  the  cliaractcr  of  calmness. '  Mis- 
fortunes which  we  are  fated  to  expe- 
rience by  circumstances  beyond  oor 
control  produce  sufferings  but  small  in 
comparison  with  those  we  have  to 
undergo,  when  the  sad  oonsequenoes 
of  errors  fall  upon  a  weak  and  god* 
science-stricken  soul. 

Still,  Rosalie's  sensitive  nature,  in- 
clined as  she  was  to  concentration  of 
thought  and  feeling,  was  slow  to  re- 
cover from  the  blow  it  had  received. 
Though  the  affection  of  her  parents  and 
friends  was  unaltered,  yet  to  her  eyes 
the  world  was  no  longer  the  same,  ft 
was  the  inward  life  of  the  young  rirl 
which  had  received  a  shook — her  day 
dreams  which  had  been  rudely  dissl- 
])ated.  She  was  like  a  lovely  spring 
flower  which,  though  still  rooted  m  its 
native  earth,  had  been  bniised  in  its 
stem  by  a  storm.  One  violent,  mad 
act,  of  a  proud,  irritable,  and  selfish 
man,  whose  intellectual  acquirementSi 
manners,  and  outward  appearance  siie 
had  found  superior  to  anything  she  hsd 
previously  met  with  in  her  native  towBi 
had  shaken  her  faith  in  human  natnre» 
and  in  those  manly  virtues  upon  whiek 
her  imagination  had  delighted  to  dwelL 
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And  then  the  poor  brother,  the  yet  more 
serioas  victim  of  Pelfish  passion ! — 
thoughts  of  him,  and  pity  ior  his  suf- 
ferings, overwhelmed  her  with  grief. 
That  he  had  emigrated  to  America  she 
had  been  told,  but  in  the  dark  prospect 
of  his  future  she  could  see  no  relief.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  her  thoughts 
should  turn  to  the  cloister,  that  she 
should  wish  to  renounce  a  world  her 
first  steps  into  which  had  proved  so 
disastrous.  Iler  mother  unintentionally 
contributed  to  this  resolve ;  for  regard- 
ing her  daughter  only  in  the  light  of 
one  who  had  been  greatly  sinned 
against,  she  gave  way  to  her  angry 
lamentations  about  the  untoward  past, 
and  displayed  impatience  at  her  daugh- 
ter's grief.  Good  housewife  as  she  was 
herself,  she  could  not  understand  the 
continuance  of  her  child's  depression 
and  want  of  interest  in  the  practical 
dnties  of  every-day  life.  But  Rosalie's 
father  was  of  a  more  thoughtful  and 
inoaginative  nature,  and  he  both  com- 
prehended his  daughter's  state  of  mind 
and  entirely  sympathized  with  her.  He 
became  aware  that  a  complete  change  in 
her  outward  circumstances  was  requisite. 
Before  the  winter  set  in,  he  took  her, 
therefore,  to  Prague,  to  pass  some 
moDtha  under  the  roof  of  a  brother 
of  the  same  profession  as  himself,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  numerous  family,  re- 
sided in  that  ancient  city. 

The  expectations  of  the  good  man 
were  not  disappointed.  The  following 
summer  his  daughter  returned  to  her 
home,  much  improved  in  health  and 
spirits.  Intercourse  with  cheerful 
cousins  of  about  her  own  age,  and 
the  advice  of  an  enlightened  and  benev- 
olent priest,  the  friend  of  her  uncle,  had 
induced  her,  to  the  great  joy  of  her 
parents,  to  renounce  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  nun.  Thus  was  Rosalie  restored 
again  to  her  parents  and  her  home,  and 
able  cheerfully  to  pursue  her  former 
daily  avocations.  Her  wound  was 
healed,  though  a  scar  remained. 

Two  quiet  years  now  rolled  over  her 
head,  not  the  less  happy  ones  to  her 
from  the  absence  of  stirring  events.  In 
the  course  of  this  time  she  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  forester  of 
the  neighborhood,  whose  heart  had 
been  taken  captive  by  her  beauty  and 
goodness.    He  was  a  man  frank  and 


courageous,  of  kind  and  modest  char- 
acter ;  and  though,  when  he  first  ven- 
tured to  speak  of  his  love,  she  withdrew 
from  his  advances,  declaring  that  she 
could  never  wish  to  marry,  yet  in  the 
end  she  became  aware  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  her,  and  she  yielded  to 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  her  lover,  to 
which  the  wishes  of  her  parents  were 
earnestly  joined. 

He  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  her 
affection,  being  tender  without  weak- 
ness, sensible,  and  ever  active  in  his 
profession.  Tliis  led  to  his  being  much 
abroad  ;  but  Rosalie  had  her  household 
duties  to  attend  to,  his  dinner  to  pre- 
pare; and  who  so  happy  as  she,  what 
face  so  bright  as  hers,  when  the  hour 
of  his  return  drew  nigh  ? 

The  young  couple  resided  in  a  small 
and  cheerful  house,  not  far  from  the 
high  road  which  runs  from  Liebwerda 
to  Friedland,  and  close  to  the  rapid 
stream  which  flows  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Their  happiness  was  complete, 
for,  to  the  joys  of  reciprocal  love,  soon 
was  added  the  bright  prospect  of  its 
coming  pledge. 

It  would  be  well  could  I  close  here 
my  little  history,  and  leave  the  mind  to 
dwell  on  this  sunny  picture  of  domestic 
bliss! 

Nearly  eight  months  of  married  life 
had  passed  away  in  happy  uniformity — 
so  happy  that,  to  Rosalie,  time  seemed 
to  have  the  eagle's  wing — when  one 
day  the  forester  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  his  youth,  now  residing  in  the 
capital,  who  offered  soon  to  pay  him  a 
vi«it.  The  offer  was  joyfully  accepted, 
and  Rosalie,  proud  of  her  husband  and 
her  home,  busied  herself,  in  many  of 
those  little  ways  so  dear  to  women,  to 
prepare  to  do  honor  to  her  expected 
guest.  He  came,  and  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  fine  manly  qual- 
ities of  her  husband  stand  out  more 
prominently  in  intercourse  with  his 
townsman  friend. 

Even  grown  -  up  men  and  women, 
when  they  wish  to  impart  pleasure, 
may  be  often  likened  to  a  little  child, 
that  offers  the  sugar  -  plum  from  its 
mouth  to  those  whom  it  likes.  The 
forester,  anxious  to  amuse  his  friend, 
naturally  proposed  to  him  a  day's  sport 
in  the  woods.  They  were  to  start 
together  at  break  of  day,  and  as  the 
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weatlier  promised  to  continue  fine,  it 
was  arrangod  that  Rosalie,  with  her 
maid,  should  join  the  sportsmen  at 
noon,  on  one  of  those  ledges  of  rock 
wliich  tower  above  the  trees,  and  are 
favorable  for  viewing  the  surrounding 
country.  She  was  to  take  with  her 
provisions  for  the  mid-day  meal. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  forester 
led  his  friend  to  tlie  place  of  meeting. 
His  beloved  liosalie  was  already  there, 
and  as  lie  drew  near  ho  saw  her  waving 
her  handkerchief  in  token  of  a  joyful 
welcome,  lie  hastened  his  steps,  and 
alas!  his  friend  from  the  capital,  who 
was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms, 
hurried  forward  too.  The  husband  ap- 
proached his  wife,  and  was  but  a  few 
paces  from  her,  when  his  companion  in 
the  rear,  on  climbing  the  last  ledge  of 
rock,  missed  his  footing  and  fell.  A 
barrel  of  his  gun  exploded,  and  the  shot 
penetrated  the  back  of  the  forester,  who 
sank,  mortally  wounded,  to  breathe  his 
last  in  tlie  arms  of  his  wife  ! 

On  this  second  tragical  and  still  more 
dire     occurrence,    which    Rosalie 


doomed  to 


was 
witness,  agam  we  drop  the 
curtain,  to  lift  it  once  more  for  a  mo- 
ment only. 

For  many  years  after  the  loss  of  her  i 
husband,    Rosalie     never    quitted    the 
premises   of   her  parents,   with   whom 
she  again  resided,  taking  exercise  only 
after  sunset,  in  the  garden  at  the  back 

of  tlieir  house.  Hut  the  originally  |  most  spacious  and  resplendent  apart- 
healthy  and  well-balanced  mind,  though  ment,  where  they  are  Icll  to  their  own 
twice  thus  violently  shaken,  was  not  un-  devices,  except  when  at  long  intervals 
hinged.    Inborn  kindness  of  heart,   a   some  fine  old  gentleman,  one  of  the  few 


set,  witli  broad  dark  rims  beneath,  gave 
evidence  of  a  kind  and  loving  nature, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  sufiferiuga  long 
sustained. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  black 
cross  upon  the  ledge  of  rock,  which  I 
had  originally  discovered  with  my  tele- 
scope, had  been  placed  by  the  widow 
on  the  spot  where  her  husband  had 
fallen. 


Temple  Bar. 

FRENCHWOMEN    UNDER  THE    EHPIRK 

"  Xo  one,"  says  M.  Michclet,  "  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  gradual  but 
rapid  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in 
France.  They  appear  to  have  nothing 
in  common,  neither  ideas  nor  interests. 
There  is  no  sympathy  between  them, 
scarcely  mutual  forbearance.  They  are 
coming  to  regard  each  other  not  only  as 
necessary  evils,  but  as  natural  enemieSi 
restrained  alone  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances from  coming  into  collision. 
The  domestic  heartli,"  he  continues,  "is 
cold,  the  family  dinner  a  silent  meal; 
and  at  night,  each  retires  to  a  separate 
chamber.  Even  in  society,  the  amiabh 
hypocrisy  of  ordinary  politeness  is  in- 
sufiicient  to  draw  the  men  towards  the 
women.  If  there  be  several  rooms  open 
for  the  reception  of  company,  the  ladies 
will  be  found  crowded  together  in  the 


true  religious  spirit,  her  duties  towards 
her  child,  her  parents,  and  the  cherished 


survivors  of  tlie  ancient  school  of  cooi^ 
tesy,  ventures  within  the  magic  cirde  to 


remembrance    of    her    short    span    of  ofier  a  graceful  compliment,  or  to  say 


bliss,  gave  her  strength  to  live. 

The  wife  of  the  friend  whom  I  had 
accompanied  to  Liebwerda,  perceiving 
the  deep  interest  I  felt  in  the  heroine 
of  the  tragedy  she  had  related  to  me, 
ofl'ered  to  take  me  to  call  on  the  apothe- 
cary's wife,  with  whom  she  was  well 
acquainted.  One  fine  aflernoon  we 
drove  together  to  Friedlaud,  and  found 
the  family  at  home.  In  the  course  of 
our  visit,  the  young  widow  entered  the 
room,  leading  a  lovely  little  girl  by  the 
hand.  It  was  a  picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. I  saw  before  me  a  face  of  tran- 
scendent   beauty,   pale    as  an   antique 


a  few  kindly  words,  to  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  an  old  comrade  or  fellow- 
collegian." 

This  reciprocal  alienation  of  the  two 
sexes,  so  faithfully  depicted  by  M.  Mi- 
chelet,  is  particularly  observable  by  the 
seaside,  where,  in  England,  an  exactly 
opposite  state  of  thing  usually  prevailib 
The  men  there  pass  their  time  in  playing 
at  cards  or  billiards,  in  readine  the 
papers,  in  sipping  coffee  or  abomthe, 
while  the  ladies  are  left  to  amuse  them- 
selves as  best  they  may.  Immediately 
afler  dinner,  perhaps,  the  "  happy  fiun- 
ily"  will  sally  forth  in  agronp  to  the  te^ 


marble  bust.      The  eyes,  now  deeply  I  race,  or  jetty,  but  no  sooner  do  thej 
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counter  another  "  happy  family"  of 
their  acquaintance  than  the  constituent 
elements  fly  apart — the  gentlemen  inva- 
riably falling  to  the  rear,  and  presently 
vanishing  from  the  scene.  Even  on  pub- 
lic ball-nights  at  the  Saloon,  or  Casino, 
it  is  only  the  very  young  men  who  are 
intrepid  enough,  or  sufiicicntly  fond  of 
dancing  for  its  own  sake,  to  enter  the 
arena — the  gens  braccata  for  the  most 
part  contenting  themselves  with  blocking 
up  the  doorway  and  craning  their  necks 
to  mark  the  results  of  waltzing  in  short 
skirts.  The  dance  over,  the  lady  is  con- 
ducted straightway  to  her  seat,  previ- 
ously secured  by  her  mantle  and  cane, 
and  her  partner,  seemingly  half  ashamed 
of  the  exhibition  he  has  made  of  himself, 
slinks  back  among  his  fellows.  But 
there  is  no  attempt  at  conversation,  no 
interchange  of  ideas  or  sentiments,  and 
certainly  no  love-making,  or  less  serious 
flirtation.  A  few  whirls  round  the  room, 
followed  by  a  soulless  smile  and  an  un- 
meaning bow,  constitute  thex;hief  pleas- 
ure of  the  bi-weekly  ball  at  a  fashionable 
French  watering  place ;  while  on  other 
nights  the  two  sexes  are  divided  by  a 
barrier  not  the  less  real  for  being  in- 
visible. 

Public  manners  are  the  reflection  of 
public  morals.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  politeness  and  good  breeding, 
that  there  should  exist  a  cordial  and 
sympathetic  understanding  between  the 
component  parts  of  each  section  of  so- 
ciety —  but  of  love  and  reverence  for  all 
that  is  good  and  true  and  noble,  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  The  most  careless  and 
superficial  observer  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  deterioration  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society  in  France,  during  the 
last  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  The  type  of 
a  thorough  gentleman  has  become  al- 
most a  curiosity.  The  very  counte- 
nances of  the  men  begin  to  betray  the 
fradual  lowering  of  the  moral  tone. 
Tine  faces  out  often  wear  the  same  ex- 
pression of  coarse  selfishness,  of  habitual 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  of 
disbelief  in  the  present,  and  of  reckless 
indifierence  as  to  the  futura  The  women, 
too,  are  vain,  conceited,  insolent,  and 
supercilious,  though  they  can  be  exceed- 
ingly graceful  in  manner,  and  at  times 
even  lascinatin^,  notwithstanding  their 
harsh,  shrill  voices,  which  are  usually 
pitched  in  a  particularly  high  key.  Their 
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only  object  in  life  appears  to  be,  to 
enrich  their  milliners  at  the  expense 
of  their  husbands,  and  to  display  on 
their  persons  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity of  silk,  or  satin,  or  muslin,  of  every 
hue  under  the  sun.  In  the  company  of 
men  they  are  comparatively  silent, 
though  quivering  with  '^  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles ;  '*  and  it  is  only 
among  themselves  that  they  give  the 
reins  to  their  tongues,  and  show  of  what 
volubility  female  utterance  is  capable. 
To  their  children  they  are  excessively 
indulgent,  so  long  as  they  are  too  young 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  themselves, 
but  they  take  no  trouble  to  impart  a 
sound  moral  training,  or  to  set  up  for 
their  guidance  any  higher  standard  than 
the  ruling  fashion  of  the  day.  To  float 
with  the  stream,  to  go  with  the  multi- 
tude— that  is,  the  fashionable  multitude 
— is  the  sole  principle  they  teach,  or 
pretend  to  illustrate  by  example. 

The  fact  is,  the  Empire  is  Material- 
ism. It  is  the  reign  of  brute  force  tem- 
pered by  sensuality.  Success,  however 
achieved,  is  alone  respected.  The  means 
are  as  nothing,  the  cud  alone  is  regard- 
ed. Somewhere  in  Louis  Napoleon's 
writings  it  is  laid  down  as  an  indisputa- 
ble dogma,  that  there  is  nothing  demor- 
alizing in  the  supremacy  of  the  sword  ^ 
and  that  while  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
pursuit  of  riches  corrupt  and  enervate 
the  national  character,  a  thirst  for  mar- 
tial glory  elevates  and  purifies  it.  M. 
Eugene  Pelletan,  indeed,  is  of  a  difierent 
opinion,  for  he  insists  that  under  a  mili- 
tary and  warlike  government  the  men 
are  enslaved  by  the  women,  that  is, 
through  their  personal  charms ;  and 
as  there  can  be  no  real  union  where  the 
man  alone  is  possessed  of  sound  knowl- 
edge and  useful  ideas,  he  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  in  such  circumstances  the 
society  of  the  equally  beautiful  but  more 
amusing  Hetaira  will  be  preferred  to 
that  of  her  insipid,  if  virtuous,  sister. 
And  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  general 
truthfulness  of  this  theory,  we  need  only 
turn  to  authentic  pictures  of  the  court  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  freely  conceded  that  a  too  assid- 
uous devotion  to  mammon  is  also  apt  to 
lower  the  moral  tone,  by  engendering  a 
hard  selfishness,  by  confounding  wealth 
witn  desert,  and  by  exalting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  to  the  rank  of  a  mentori- 
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oils  nchievemcnt.  But  it  is  at  least 
equally  unquestionable  that  the  certain 
consequences  of  passing  one's  children 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch  are  a  vain 
egotism,  an  intolerable  insolence  of  de- 
meanor, a  habitual  contempt  for  human 
sympathies,  an  unhappy  disdain  for  all 
that  is  weak,  an  immoderate  admiration 
of  all  that  is  strong.  And  history  tells 
us  that  the  restless  excitability  induced 
by  frequent  indulgence  in  warlike  enter- 
prise, and  consequent  imperilment  of  life 
and  limb,  seeks  a  natural  outlet,  during 
the  intervals  of  peace,  by  plunging  head- 
long into  the  most  hazardous  specula- 
tions, airily  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  Reckless  gambling  super- 
sedes  legitimate  commerce;  patient  in- 
dustry is  held  to  indicate  the  absence  of 
ingenuity  and  self-reliance  ;  and  the 
episodes  and  accidents  of  life  are  reduced 
to  a  system  of  lotteries.  And  of  these, 
not  one  contains  fewer  prizes  or  a  greater 
number  of  blanks  than  the  lottery  of 
marriage ;  for  though,  according  to  M. 
Michelet,  Frenchwomen  make  the  best 
as  well  as  the  worst  of  wives,  little,  if 
any,  circumspection  is  displayed  by  the 
generality  oi  Frenchmen  in  their  choice 
of  a  partner  for  life.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  bosom  friend  and  companion  they 
seek,  as  a  dowered  and  unsalaried  house- 
keeper, who  shall  also  transmit  their 
name  and  property  to  another  genera- 
tion. They  have  been,  besides,  so  har- 
assed by  wars,  and  revolutions,  and  all 
fiorts  of  acts  of  political  violence,  that 
they  have  come  to  look  upon  wedlock, 
likewise,  as  a  matter  for  a  coup  (rttat. 
The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  that  brilliant 
writer  sarcastically  remarks,  would  have 
«uited  tlieni  exactly.  The  unmarried 
men  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
organize  an  expedition  and  make  a  raz 
zia  amoncc  the  unmarried  women.  As 
for  the  feelmgs  and  affections  of  the 
bride,  that  is  quite  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. She  is  free,  however,  to  weep 
in  private  over  the  desolation  of  mind 
and  heart  into  which  she  has  been  sold, 
or  flung,  through  the  interested  calcula- 
tions or  utter  indifference  of  her  parents, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences that  might  be  expected  to  ensue. 
But  fidelity  to  the  nuptial  couch  is  a 
question  tliat  concerns  the  husband,  not 
them  :  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  him, 
to  their  daughter,  and  to  themselves,  to 


anticipate  the  bare  possibility  of  pablio 
scandal. 

In  bis  clever,  bat  certainly  not  pro- 
found or  satisfactory,  revievr  of  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  mother  in  a  Frendi 
family,  M.  Pelletan  asserts  that  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  man  and  woman 
does  not  touch  upon  their  relative  sape- 
riority  or  inferiority,  bat  tarns  upon  the 
special  calling  of  the  latter.  This  riddle 
he  proceeds  to  solve  according  to  the 
popular  notion,  by  proclaiming  a  yoong 
girl's  vocation  to  be — to  please  ;  a  wom- 
an's— to  love ;  a  mothers — to  rear  her 
babe  ;  and  a  grandmother's  —  to  go  to 
confession  and  to  entertain  company. 
The  first  part  of  this  programme  is  ear- 
ned out  with  minute  aeliberation.  The 
maiden  is  carefully  fitted  out  as  a  priTa- 
tcer,  and  duty  provided  with  letters  of 
marque  ;  but  a  capture  once  effeoted, 
she  must  dismantle  as  fast  as  possible. 
To  employ  her  means  of  captivation 
afler  she  has  secured  a  husband  woaU 
be  a  pure  loss  of  time  and  power  if  di- 
rected against  her  captive,  and  perilous 
to  herself  if  directed  against  any  other 
individual. 

All  writers  on  the  state  of  society  in 
France  at  the  present  time  agree  in  thisi 
that  female  education  is  either  totsUr 
neglected,  or  shamefully  miscondnotco. 
The  ffither,  seldom,  if  ever,  interferes  in 
the  afifairs  of  his  household,  or  with  the 
bringing  up  of  his  children,  certainly 
not  of  his  daughters.  The  result  iB, 
that  they  are  brought  np  in  such  hop» 
less  ignorance  of  all  which  they  ought 
to  know,  and  with  such  a  peroicioaB 
familiarity  with  all  which  they  oooM 
dispense  with  knowing,  that  no  man  ot 
refined  feelings  and  liberal  ideas  can,  far 
a  continuance,  experience  heartfelt  plens- 
ure  in  their  society,  or  make  them- his 
real  friends  and  companions.  Marriage 
thus  becomes  a  mere  union  of  bodies:  a 
simple  affair  of  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  same  room,  of  sleeping  under  the 
same  roof,  and  of  raising  up  a  successor 
to  the  joint  property.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture judgment  passed  upon  the  women 
of  France  of  the  present  day  by  the  most 
earnest  and  thoughtful  writer  amo^ 
their  own  fellow-conn  try  men. 

In  what  cLiss  of  society  in  Fraaety 
asks  M.  Pelletan,  shall  a  man  look  for  a 
wife  with  whom  he  can  freely  inter* 
change  ideas   and   sentimenta  r     Not 
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amoDg  the  a^icnltnral  laborers  :  for 
the  peasant  girl  is  a  mere  machine, 
prematurelj  used  up  by  hard  labor. 
Exposed  to  all  weathers,  indifferently 
fed,  coarsely  clad,  she  watches  the 
sheep,  thins  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
hoes  the  field,  looks  aAer  the  brood- 
lings,  makes  hay,  helps  in  harvest  time, 
prepares  the  soup,  bakes  the  bread,  and 
attends  to  the  washing.  For  her  there 
is  no  repose,  no  relaxation,  no  time  for 
the  mind  to  form — nothing  but  work, 
work,  work.  Above  this  substratum  is 
seen  the  Norman  farmer's  wife,  well-to- 
do  in  worldly  goods,  abundantly  fed, 
and  comfortably  attired  ;  but  she,  too, 
is  busy  all  day  with  her  poultry  yard, 
prden  and  dairy,  and  her  mind  remains 
imbedded  in  matter.  The  condition  of 
the  manufactory  girl  ia  still  worse,  from 
every  point  of  vie  w.  She  is  only  a  "hand," 
only  a  part  of  the  steam-engines,  an  infe- 
rior adjunct  to  the  costly  machinery.  She 
eats  and  drinks  when  she  can,  and  what 
she  can,  and  sleeps  in  a  miserable  garret 
with  one  who  is  not  her  husband ;  and  if 
a  child  be  bom  and  survive  the  first  half 
hour,  it  is  carried  off  to  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, or  to  a  Salle  d'Aisle.  The  position 
of  the  ^ell-employed,  skilled  artisan  is, 
indeed,  superior  to  any  of  these.  His 
wages  enable  his  wife  to  devote  herself 
to  the  promotion  of  his  material  com- 
forts, to  keeping  his  house  in  order,  and 
to  cooking  his  food  to  please  his  palate. 
The  children  are  brought  up  at  home, 
and  early  trained  to  habits  of  industry 
until  of  an  age  to  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 
But  even  here  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
work — the  body  is  everything,  the  mind 
.tL  cipher.  There  remains,  then,  the  class 
that  styles  itself  wealthy  and  indepen- 
dent, and  in  France  there  are  very  few 
girls  belonging  to  this  section  of  society 
who  do  not  possess  a  dower  more  or  less 
considerable. 

The  education  of  a  young  lady  begins 
with  what  concerns  the  toilet.  She 
learns  to  sew,  to  embroider,  to  tie  a  rib- 
bon, to  put  in  a  pin,  to  fit  on  a  dress,  to 
arrange  a  flower  in  her  hair.  In  other 
words,. she  is  taught  that  dress  is  the 
first  consideration.  Her  personal  attrac- 
tions, however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
of  secondary  importance.  She,  there- 
fore, acquires  the  art  of  walking,  or  rath- 
er of  gliding,  with  grace.    She  is  bidden 


to  hold  herself  apright  without  stiffness, 
and  to  assist  nature,  when  needful,  by 
hiding  a  little  here,  by  showing  a  good 
deal  there.  Then  she  must  know  when 
to  smile,  and  how  much  to  bestow  on  this 
person  and  how  much  on  that.  To 
droop  the  eyelids  and  assume  an  air  at 
once  modest  and  provocative  is  also  an  art 
that  one  day  may  stand  her  in  good  stead. 
In  addition  to  these  outward  and  visible 
attractions,  a  well  bred  damsel  is  ex- 
pected to  possess  the  accomplishments 
that  are  indispensable  in  good  society. 
While  yet  in  her  early  youth  she  will 
dance  with  languor,  she  will  martyrize 
the  piano,  she  will  sing — falsely,  per- 
haps, but  with  abundant  fire  and  anima- 
tion. Should  her  voice  fail  her  altogeth- 
er, she  must  be  content  to  handle  the 
pencil  and  the  brush,  and  to  improve 
upon  nature.  As  for  the  development  of 
her  intellectual  faculties,  continues  M. 
Pelletan,  she  is  sent  for  a  year  or  two  to 
a  boarding  school,  or  a  convent,  where 
she  obtains  a  vague  notion  of  orthog- 
raphy, and  begins  to  suspect  that  it  is 
the  earth  revolves,  and  not  the  sun. 
After  a  while  she  will  even  affirm  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  and  become  al- 
most capable  of  checking  the  different 
items  in  the  cook's  marketing  account. 
Here  and  there  an  ambitious  mother 
adds  a  smattering  of  English  or  Italian, 
but  such  polyglot  erudition  is  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  pedantry,  and,  after  all,  it 
is  only  the  most  superlative  aristocrats 
who,  aiming  at  eccentricity,  care  to  read 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  or  the  works 
of  Metastasio  without  the  intermedium 
of  a  translation. 

In  the  matter  of  ideas  a  well-born 
maiden  remains  to  her  wedding  day  a 
blank  page.  Of  the  world,  of  life,  of 
man,  of  herself,  she  knows  no  more  than 
she  does  of  her  catechism,  which  she 
once  learned  by  rote  without  attaching 
more  importance  to  it  than  to  her  first 
communion,  *^a  sacramental  ceremony 
performed  in  white  muslin."  She  is  will- 
ing to  believe  that  there  is  a  Paradise 
— perhaps,  even  a  place  for  future  pun- 
ishment for  common  people — since  M.  la 
Cure  affirms  such  to  be  the  case,  and 
it  would  be  ill  manners  to  doubt  his 
word.  A  certain  amount  of  religion  is 
requisite  for  all  who  have  the  privilege 
of  moving  in  good  society,  though  usu- 
ally considered  preferable  if  seasoned 
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with  a  pfood  dash  of  superstition.  Every 
young  lady  who  has  had  the  advantage 
of  a  fashionable  education  ih  expected  to 
confess  herself  once  a  month,  to  go  to 
Mass  on  Sunday,  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  with  holy  water,  and  to  eat  fish 
on  Friday ;  but  in  all  this  she  need  see 
no  more  than  a  respectable  formality,  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
etiquette  relating  to  morning  calls.  From 
time  to  time  the  marriageable  damsel 
takes  up  a  book,  but  liistory  wearies  her, 
though,  as  Mme.  de  Stilel  observes,  in  a 
country  where  they  cut  oif  women's 
heads  it  is  as  well  to  know  something 
of  politics.  Serious  books  of  any  kind 
are  voted  a  bore,  and  conjure  up  the 
blue  devils,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  senti- 
mental love-story  even  an  autumn  day 
in  the  country  may  bo  endured.  The 
theatre,  however,  is  prized  far  above 
any  novel,  for  there  romance  is  seen  in 
action.  The  impulsive  maiden  feels  as 
if  she  herself  were  a  part  of  the  spectacle 
and  one  of  the  performers  ;  she  vibrates 
in  common  with  others ;  she  swims,  as 
it  were,  in  a  flood  of  electric  passion. 
There,  too,  for  the  first  time  she  forms 
some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  love,  and 
upon  that  idea  may  depend  the  whole 
course  of  her  future  life.  She  sees,  more- 
over, after  what  fashion  a  point-blank 
declaration  of  love  is  made  and  received, 
and  how  a  too  presumptuous  admirer 
may  be  kejit  at  arms'  length  without  be- 
ing offended  and  sent  adrifY.  Such,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Pelletan,  is  the  usual  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  education  be- 
stowed upon  a  young  girl  destined  to 
move  in  tlie  higher  circles  of  French  so- 
ciety. The  only  chords  in  her  heart  that 
liavc  been  developed  are  coquetry  and  a 
sentimental  imagination.  She  has  been 
taught  how  to  attract,  and  she  lias  learn- 
ed how  to  dream.  Hut  is  such  training 
likelv  to  fit  her  for  becoming  a  suitable 
companion  for  a  man,  or  a  sensible 
mother  for  his  children  ? 

The  lively,  if  biting,  satire  of  M. 
Eugene  Pelletan  is  more  than  confirmed 
bv  the  grave  and  sorrowful  strictures  of 
M.  Michelet,  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
af!irm  that  all  French  girls  belonging  to 
the  more  opulent  classes — with,  of 
course,  a  few  rare  exceptions  —  are 
inspired  by  their  mothers  witli  ideas 
and  fancies  long  since  exploded  among 
men.    Female  education  as  at  present 


conducted  in  France,  he  stigmatisefl  u 
negative  et  aterUiaante^  not  only  as  re^ 
gards  the  worldly  and  precocioua  maid- 
ens who  become  women  withoat  ever 
being  girls,  but  as  regards  those  also 
who  have  enjoyed  national  or  adventi- 
tious advantages  over  their  fellows,  bot 
arc  nevertheless  as  devoid  of  color  and 
vitality  as  a  plant  cultivated  in  a  dark 
cellar. 

As  Frenchwomen  generally  marry  tt 
an  early  age,  the  husband^a  influenoe 
would  probably  in  time  counteract  the 
errors  of  their  youthful  training  were 
matrimony  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and 
not  a  sordid  calculation  of  the  brain. 
Everybody  who  has  ever  been  to  Ant- 
werp knows  how  love,  in  the  case  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  out  of  a  Malciber 
wrought  an  Apelles,  and  were  a  fiur 
chance  afforded  to  that  potent  magidan 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
work  equally  marvellous  transformatlona 
in  the  case  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
France,  even  under  the  sway  of  the 
sabre.  Unhappily,  there  is  no  atanding- 
point  for  the  mighty  wizard  whence  to 
apply  his  lever  to  move  a  world  of 
ignorance  and  frivolity.  Men  and 
women  in  France  are  matcb^  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  means  and  pros- 
pects, and  without  the  slightest  nSn- 
encc  to  congeniality  of  tastes  and  pm^ 
suits.  On  attaining  his  thirtieth  year* 
says  M.  Pelletan,  a  Frenchman  begina  to 
weary  of  extravagance  and  disaipation, 
and  settles  down  to  his  work  in  sober 
earnest.  In  one  way  or  another  he 
trives  to  purchase  a  share  in  some  i 
cantilo  or  professional  oconpation,  and 
then  looks  around  him  for  a  wife  to  aet 
as  his  Minister  of  the  Interior.  WitUa 
the  circle  of  every  marriageable  yoa^g 
lady's  acquaintance  there  exists  n 
elderly  person  apparently  created  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  her 
with  a  husband.  To  this  matrimoniel 
broker,  or  Sister  of  Charity,  it  aeeni 
the  most  natural  and  proper  thii^  in 
the  world  that  a  girl  with  a  fbrtnne  of 
her  own  should  be  united  to  a  man  wko 
happens  to  want  such  an  article.  Ae 
therefore  names  the  amonnttothelatttri 
and,  if  the  figure  suits  hta  views  and  es« 
pectations,  she  acts  about  eatablialiinK 
mutual  relations  between  the  owner  « 
the  fortune  and  her  choaen  olienL  Ai 
soon  as  the  ice  is  broken  on  both  aUai 
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the  suitor  solioits  a  personal  interview, 
because,  as  the  Code  confers  upon  the 
damsel  the  privilege  of  a  veto,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  she  is  entitled  at  least 
to  see  the  face  of  the  man  in  whose 
bouse  it  is  proposed  she  should  reside 
for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  A 
meeting  is  accordingly  arranged  to 
oome  off  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
lady's  mother,  or  other  discreet  and 
experienced  matron.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  maiden  descends  to  the  draw- 
ing room  in  a  toilet  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  simplicity  and  unstudied  ele- 
gance— so  thoroughly  has  she  mastered 
the  art  of  concealing  art.  She  seats 
herself  on  a  low  stool  by  her  mother's 
side,  and  becomes  intensely  interested 
with  her  embroidery.  The  suitor 
arrives,  also  got  up  for  the  occasion, 
bis  outer  man  fresh  from  his  tailor,  and 
with  the  air  of  one  who  expects  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault.  Salutations  are 
politely  exchanged,  and  also  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  current  topics  of  the  day. 
A  pause  then  ensues,  until  the  gentle- 
man, gathering  himself  together,  rushes 
at  the  "bull -finch"  before  him  and 
clears  it  at  a  bound.  Having  expounded 
his  budget,  he  takes  his  leave  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  impression  he  has 
made,  if  not  with  that  which  he  has 
himself  received.  For,  all  this  time 
the  other  high  contracting  party  has 
remained  silent,  or  answered  only  in 
monosyllables,  though  naturally  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  the  man  who  has 
paid  her  the  compliment  of  selecting  her 
nrom  among  her  fellows  to  preside  over 
his  house.  Should  the  wooer  not  re- 
pent of  his  morning's  work,  both  sides 
proceed  to  the  negotiation  of  the  mar- 
riage contract.  This  is  done  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner,  and  as  between  entire 
strangers.  When  the  respective  signs- 
tares  have  been  affixed  to  the  irrevocable 
deed,  a  little  love-making  is  permitted, 
and  the  young  people  see  each  other 
daily,  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  and 
even  walk  together  in  the  garden,  if 
there  happen  to  be  one,  but  of  course 
always  under  the  vigilant  guardianship 
of  the  maternal  eye.  The  young  lady 
is  probably  not  displeased  to  have  a 
male  companion,  though  now  and  then 
she  may,  perchance,  be  tempted  to  ask 
herself  why,  if  this  be  love,  so  much 
foss  should  be  made  about  it.    But  time 


and  the  hour  run  through  the  longest 
day,  and  at  last  the  twain  become  one — 
one  in  name,  one  in  interests,  but  still  as 
widely  severed  as  the  poles  in  all  that 
concerns  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

Devoid  of  occupation,  destitute  of 
internal  resources,  and  for  the  most 
part  neglected  by  their  husbands,  mar- 
ried women  in  good  society,  in  France, 
have  only  the  alternative  of  bigotry  or 
pleasure,  and  they  naturally  commence 
with  the  latter — frequently  in  the  end 
crowning  a  life  of  futility,  not  untainted 
by  sin,  with  a  fit  of  sour  devotion,  just  as 
in  olden  times  men  compounded  for  [a 
life  of  lawless  self-indulgence  by  being 
buried  in  a  friar's  "  garb  of  woe."  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  if  there  is 
as  much  actual  infidelity  to  the  marriage- 
bed  in  the  present  as  in  the  past  genera- 
tion— not  so  much,  indeed,  through  the 
influence  of  religious  belief,  or  of  a  high- 
er moral  standard,  as  through  the  com- 
parative absence  of  temptation.  In 
fact,  if  a  woman  be  not  companionable 
as  a  wife,  she  is  not  likely  to  be  so  as  a 
mistress.  Besides,  married  women  have 
nowadays  to  contend  against  a  large 
field  of  competitors,  with  all  the  chan- 
ces against  them.  Frenchmen  of  the 
present  day,  if  not  less  frivolous,  are 
certainly  less  impressionable  than  their 
predecessors  of  the  old  school  of  gal- 
lantry; and  having  become  practical 
and  prosaic,  they  have  lost  their  passion 
for  bonnes  fortunes.  An  afiair  of  the 
heart  takes  up  time  that  might  be  more 
profitably  devoted  to  affairs  of  the 
Bourse.  If  not  less  expensive,  it  is  less 
troublesome  and  less  dangerous  to  keep 
a  mistress,  with  regard  to  whom  there 
need  be  no  restraint  and  no  self-sacrifice, 
except  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  the 
association  with  whom  is  terminable  at 
pleasure.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  social  evil  in  France  wears  a  very 
different  aspect  to  what  it  has  assumed 
in  England.  There  is  none  of  the 
coarse  brutality,  the  rampant  shameless- 
ness,  that  render  the  streets  of  London 
impassable  after  dark  for  women  who 
have  any  respect  for  themselves,  or  even 
for  their  sex.  But  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  all  the  more  to  be  dreaded.  Vice, 
in  Paris  at  least,  puts  on  the  most  seduc- 
tive forms,  employs  the  surest  arts  of 
fascination,  and  arrays  itself  in  the  most 
I  attractive  colors.    There  is  nothing  to 
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shock  or  disgust  tho  yet  unperverted 
mind,  but  everything  to  throw  it  oft*  its 
guard,  to  ensnare  and  finally  corrupt  it 
in  the  absence  of  good  example  and 
precept,  or  the  fear  of  public  censure 
and  reprobation.  When  the  Cyprian 
goddess  fled  from  Horsel,  it  was  surely 
in  Paris  she  fixed  her  shrine,  for  there 
the  most  dashing  equipages,  the  most 
costly  robes,  the  most  sumptuous  furni- 
ture, the  most  exquisite  dainties,  and  the 
"  red,  red  gold,"  are  openly  and  lavishly 
laid  upon  her  altar,  and  it  is  her  nymphs 
and  priestesses  who  set  the  fashion  in 
dress  and  in  every  style  of  eccentric 
extravagance.  Indeed  it  was  only  last 
spring  season  a  subject  of  complaint 
among  "  the  daughters  of  marble,"  that 
the  respectable  women  aped  their  man- 
ners and  imitated  their  costume  so 
closely  and  successfully  that  it  was  a 
hard  task  to  distinguish  between  "  pro- 
fessionals "  and  "  amateurs."  And  it 
was  regarded  as  a  flash  of  genius  when 
one,  more  inventive  than  her  fellows, 
suggested  that  on  the  Longchamps 
Derby  day  the  frail  sisterhood  should 
surcharge  their  carriages  with  cut  flow- 
ers. How  the  signal  passed  through  the 
rebel  ranks  is  a  mystery,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  tho  votaries  of  the  Foam-boon 
appeared  on  that  occasion  in  great  force, 
each  with  her  brougham  or  cal6che 
Btufted  and  loaded  with  bouquets,  to  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  uninitiated. 

M.  Dupin,  in  his  recent  attack  on 
"  the  unbridled  luxury  of  women,"  has 
been  accused  of  wilful  exaggeration,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  laid  on  his 
colors  too  unsparingly,  tlirough  con- 
founding two  things  all  too  similar  and 
yet  not  the  same,  lie  omitted  to  make 
any  sort  of  distinction  between  the 
luQ^e  effrene  of  the  grand-nionde^  and 
the  luxe  effro7\te  of  the  demi-monde. 
There  is  this  excuse,  however,  to  be 
made  for  him,  that  in  outward  appear- 
ance it  really  is  very  difticult  to  draw 
such  a  line.  Tiie  reckless  mania  for 
dress,  whicli  just  now  rages  with  the 
fury  of  an  epidemic  among  tho  women 
of  France,  is  even  more  glarins:  by  the 
seaside  than  in  Paris.  There  the  one 
end  and  object  of  life  appears  to  be  to 
surpass  all  others,  not  only  in  costliness, 
but  in  originality  of  attire.  The  most 
fantastic  fashions  are  flaunted  though 
tho  narrow,  dirty  streets  of  dreary  WuXo 


bathing  villages  ;  while  the  richest  silks 
and  satins  of  the  most  delicate  hue  are 
trailed  over  the  moist  sands,  or  exposed 
to  the  burning  sun  on  the  terrace  of  the 
etablissementj  their  speedy  destruction 
furnishing  a  welcome  though  nnneeded 
excuse  for  some  fresh  and  still  more 
startling  novelty.  If  rich  people  alone 
indulged  in  such  follies,  it  would  be  a  leas 
serious,  if  still  a  very  regretable,  matter; 
but  the  evil  is  rapidly  spreading  down- 
wards to  the  lower  strata  of  society,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  it  there  encoun- 
ters on  the  part  not  only  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  but  also  of  youthful  aspi- 
rants to  connubial  bliss.  Not  many 
mouths  ago  an  open-air  meeting  wss 
held  at  Marseilles,  at  which  some  ban- 
dreds  of  young  men  pledged  themselres 
not  to  change  their  condition  until 
women  had  come  to'  their  senses,  and 
learned  to  be  more  moderate  in  their 
personal  expenditure.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  remedy  must  come  from  the 
same  quarter  whence  the  distemper  finl 
broke  out.  Notwithstanding  the  pnra 
and  simple  elegance  of  her  present  style 
of  dress,  and  while  entertaining  sincere 
and  profound  respect  for  her  many  Ti^ 
tues,  no  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the 
Empress  £ug6uio  is  answerable  for 
much  of  the  wild  extrava^nce  that  ii 
rendering  the  women  of  France  an  ob- 
ject of  niingled  ridicule  and  terror  to 
their  own  countrymen.  Her  Imperisl 
Mnjesty  cannot  be  held  altogether  gpnh^ 
less  of  having  given  tho  first  impulse  to 
the  present  inordinate  passion  for  brave 
apparel  and  outward  adorning  of  the 
person,  and,  therefore,  to  her  does  it 
belong  to  check  the  further  spread  of 
the  fatal  and  outrageous  folly  by  die* 
countenancing  its  indulgence  witbin 
the  walls  of  her  palace.  The  disorder 
has  now  grown  to  such  a  height  thst 
the  most  disastrous  results  must  ensot 
to  the  national  character,  if  prompt 
measures  be  not  adopted  for  its  imme- 
diate mitigation,  and  eventual  subjoin 
tion  to  the  rules  of  good  taste  and  com- 
mon sense.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to 
legislate  against  it,  for  sumptuary  laws 
in  the  nineteenth  century  would  certain- 
ly be  an  anachronism  and  an  egregiovi 
blunder.  Equally  vain  is  the  idea  of 
writing  it  down,  unless  women  in  "  good 
society  "  can  first  be  persuaded  to  read 
something  more  serious  than  a  Journal 
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of  Fashions,  or  the  last  novel  hy  George 
Sand.  As  for  poor  M.  Dupin,  all  that 
he  has  yet  succeeded  in  doing  is  in 
furnishing  the  design  of  an  additional 
costume,  and  in  raising  a  good-natured 
laugh  at  his  own  expense,  as  even  the 
fair  objects  of  his  vituperation  admit, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  is — *^  very  amus- 
ing." 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

▲  8KXT0H  BT   THS   KDITOB. 

An  eminent  author  has  called  Mrs. 
Browning  the  female  Shakespeare  of 
England.  Female  poets  hold  a  more 
distinguished  place  in  English  litera- 
ture at  this  day,  and  their  works  fill  a 
larger  space  in  our  libraries,  than  in  any 
previous  period  in  literary  history.  And 
among  these  Mrs.  Browning  has  no 
superior,  and  few  if  any  equals.  Her 
name  and  fame,  her  character  and  works, 
will  live  and  be  held  in  cherished  re- 
membrance by  all  admirers  of  fine  writ- 
ing for  ages  to  come. 

In  the  fine  portrait  which  adorns  our 
present  number,  her  friends  may  see 
and  retain  a  very  accurate  expression  of 
her  face  and  features  almost  up  to  the 
close  of  her  life.  "  This  portrait  is  all 
that  I  could  desire,"  wrote  her  bereaved 
husband  to  Theodore  Tilton,  editor  of 
the  Independent,  soon  after  her  decease, 
when  inclosing  her  photograph,  from 
which  the  present  engraving  has  been 
copied  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tilton. 
With  a  cherished  reputation,  so  world 
wide  as  that  of  Mrs.  Browning,  it  is 
needful  to  record  on  these  pages,  only 
a  very  few  of  the  leading  events  of  her 
life  as  an  accompaniment  to  her  portrait. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1809,  of  a  family  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. Educated  with  great  care, 
she  gave  early  proofs  of  genius.  At  the 
age  of  ten  she  began  to  write  both 
poetry  and  prose.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
ner  powers  as  a  writer  were  well  known. 
We  have  no  room  in  this  brief  sketch 
to  enumerate  her  works,  which  enlisted 
80  much  interest  in  her  rising  fame.  In 
1838  a  blood-vessel  burst  in  her  lungs, 
which  did  not  heal  for  a  year.  This 
reduced  her  strength  to  great  weakness, 
and  she  was  removed  to  Torquay.  Dar- 
ing her  residence  there,  while  slowly  re- 


gaining her  health,  a  most  painful  event 
occurred.  One  fine  summer  morning 
her  favorite  brother,  with  two  other  fine 
young  men,  his  friends,  embarked  on 
board  a  small  sailing  vessel  for  a  trip 
of  a  few  hours.  They  undertook  the 
management  of  the  boat  alone,  sending 
back  the  boatman.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  their  embarkation,  and  in  sight  of 
their  very  windows,  just  as  they  were 
crossing  the  bar,  the  boat  went  down 
and  all  on  board  perished.  Even  the 
bodies  were  never  found.  This  tragedy 
nearly  killed  Elizabeth  Barrett.  She  was 
utterly  prostrated  by  the  horror  and 
the  grief  of  the  sad  event.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  year  that  she  could  be  re- 
moved in  an  easy  carriage,  twenty  miles 
a  day,  to  her  afflicted  family  in  London. 
She  told  a  friend  that,  during  the  whole 
winter,  the  sound  of  the  waves  rang  in 
her  ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying. 
We  record  this  sad  narrative  just  here 
because  its  infinence  seems  to  have 
tinged  her  productions  to  the  close  of 
her  life.  A  deep  current  of  religion — 
sometimes  it  might  be  regarded  as  relig- 
ious melancholy — pervades  most  of  her 
poetry.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  her  readers,  adds  a  rich  charm  to  her 
thoughts.  For  many  years  in  London 
she  confined  herself  to  one  large  and 
commodious,  but  darkened  chamber,  ad- 
mitting only  her  own  affectionate  family 
and  a  few  devoted  friends,  reading  al- 
most every  book  worth  reading,  in  al- 
most every  language,  and  giving  herself 
heart  and  soul  to  that  poetry  of  which 
she  seemed  born  to  be  the  priestess. 

Miss  Barrett  became  the  wife  of 
Robert  Browning  in  the  autumn  of 
1846.  Strange  to  say,  the  invalid 
was  suddenly  restored  to  the  world  as 
if  by  magic.  She  left  her  sick  chamber, 
and  walked  abroad  with  her  husband. 
The  newly-married  pair  went  to  Pisa 
and  Florence,  where  they  chiefly  resided 
since,  and  where  Mrs.  Browning  compos- 
ed her  last  poems,  "Aurora  Leigh," 
"  Poems  before  Congress,"  and  others. 
In  1851  Miss  Mitford  says:  "This sum- 
mer I  have  had  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mrs.  Browning  once  more  in 
London,  with  a  lovely  boy  at  her  knee, 
almost  as  well  as  ever,  and  telling  tales 
of  Italian  rambles,  of  losing  herself  in 
chestnut  forests,  and  scrambling  on 
mule-back  up  the  sources   of  extinct 
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A'olcanoes.  May  Heaven  continue  to 
lier  such  health  and  happiness  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Browning  lived  in  one  house  in 
Florence  for  fourteen  years,  and  went 
out  of  it  to  her  grave." 

"Mrs.  Browning  died  at  Florence 
June  29th,  1801,  half  an  hour  after  day- 
break." And  ]Mr.  Tilton,  in  his  beauti- 
ful memorial  volume,  adds:  "A  life  of 
suffering  ended  in  peace.  A  frail  body, 
bearing  the  burden  of  too  great  a  brain, 
broke  at  last  under  the  weight.    After 


six  days  illness  the  shadows  of  the  night 
fell  upon  her  eyes  for  the  last  time,  and 
half  an  hour  after  daybreak  she  beheld 
the  eternal  vision.  Like  the  pilgrim  in 
the  dream,  she  saw  the  heavenly  glory 
before  passing  through  the  gate.  *  It  u 
beautiful ! '  she  exclaimed,  and  died : 
sealing  these  last  words  upon  her  lips, 
as  the  fittest  inscription  that  could  ever 
be  written  upon  her  life,  her  eenius,  and 
her  memory.  In  the  En^ish  burul 
ground  at  Florence  lie  her  ashes." 


POETRY. 


THE    OPERA    BOX. 


'  Tia  the  Grctclicn's  piteous  story 

That  I  hear,  yet  do  not  hear. 
And  its  wnilln^,  warning  accents 

That  awake  nor  awe  nor  fear ; 
For  I  move  in  a  dream  Elysian, 

1  liavc  only  ear  and  sight 
For  a  voice  that  sweetens  music, 

And  a  face  that  brightens  light. 

It  came  with  the  curtain's  rising, 

That  face  of  a  faultless  mould. 
And  the  amber  drai)cry  glistened 

With  the  lustre  of  woven  gold. 
I  could  hear  a  silken  rustle. 

And  the  air  had  fragrant  grown. 
But  the  house  from  my  sight  ha<i  faded, 

And  I  looked  on  that  face  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grand  exotics 

That  blossom  the  season  through, 
It  is  there,  a  rose  of  the  garden 

Fresh  from  the  winds  and  the  dew — 
Fresh  as  a  facetliat  follows 

The  hounds  up  a  rimy  hill. 
With  hair  blown  back  by  the  breezes 

That  seem  to  live  in  it  still. 

So  fresh  and  rosy  and  dim})lcd — 

But.  oh  I  wlwit  a  soul  there  lies. 
Melting  to  li<iuid  agate 

Thost'  womanly  tender  eves  1 
Ildw  it  quickens  under  thu  music 

As  if  at  a  breath  divine. 
And  the  ripening  lips  disparted 

Drink  in  the  sound  like  wine ! 

Passionate  sense  of  enjoyment, 

Absolute  lull  of  dflisrht — 
They  are  hers  as  the  »orn)wful  story 

Awakens  hor  lieart  to-night ; 
And  those  strains  delicion>ly  tender 

Hold  her  in  mute  suspense, 
Deliirliting  each  quick  perception, 

K(7gnling  each  subtle  sense. 

River-like,  slowly  and  broatlly, 

The  music  dreamily  flows, 
Anrl  th(.>  tale  of  sin  and  repentance 

Draws  to  its  terrible  close : 


And  she  listens,  rapt  and  musing. 
Till  stirrM  by  some  happy  thought 

Some  phrase  of  silvery  Bweetneas, 
Some  cadence  airily  wrought. 

The  mosic  surges  and  ceases 

As  the  sea  when  the  wind  is  spentt 
An<l  the  blue  of  heaven  brightens 

Through  cloudy  fissure  and  rent. 
It  ceases,  and  all  is  over — 

The  box  is  empty  and  cold— 
And  the  amber  drapery  deadens 

To  satin  that  has  been  cold. 

— London  SocHtif, 

CORN-FLOWERS. 

From  dawn  till  dusk,  we  followed  up 
The  reapers  through  the  wheat ; 

And  tied  tlie  rustling  com,  that  lay 
Like  sunshine  at  our  feet 

Kate  laughed  with  Willie  all  day  long^ 

And  Kate  sang  merrily ; 
lie  said  she  sang  like  any  bird. 

And  then  slie  laughed  to  me. 

For  Kate  ho  reaped  the  poppies  red 

That  nodded  in  the  corn ; 
For  me  he  broke  a  pale  sweet  rose, 

And  pulled  away  the  thorn. 

He  said  the  flowers  were  like  her  cfaseL 

My  heart  was  sore  all  day ; 
And  when  he  held  the  rose  to  me, 

I  turned  my  face  away. 

The  blue  shades  fell ;  and  by  the  adla 

At  dusk  we  sat  to  rest ; 
Tlirough  tears,  1  watched  the  angeV  wl^p 

That  flickered  in  the  west. 

They  gossipped ;  and  I  heard  tham  My: 

"Oh,  she  IS  never  seen 
When  Kate  is  near  I  She*s  slight  and  pala ; 

And  Kate  is  like  a  qneen!^ 

And  they  went  gayly  by  the  fields:       ^ 

And  f.  to  hide  my  pain, 
Slipped  from  them  at  the  dnsky  Stilly 

And  went  home  by  the  lans. 
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I  heard  his  step— I  would  not  stay — 
And  when  he  came  eo  near, 

I  felt  him  breathe — I  would  not  look, 
And  dried  a  silly  tear. 

Then  bitterly  he  spoke.     He  held 
The  rose  I  would  not  wear ; 

And  I  said :  "  Give  it  Kate ;  she  twined 
The  poppies  in  her  hair  I  ** 

Oh,  hear  me  now,  below  the  moon 

That  watches  from  above  ! 
I  jest  with  merry  Kate,"  he  said, 

"  But  never  speak  of  love." 


"  And  what  is  Kate  between  us  two  ? 
I  love  but  you  alone : 
Oh !  take  the  sign,  and  take  my  heart ; 
Since,  Love,  it  is  your  own  I  ** 

I  took  the  rose.    A  little  bird 

Sang  out  a  song  for  me ; 
And  broadly  smiled  the  harvest-moon, 

Our  happy  looks  to  see. 

— Chamber  a*  a  Journal. 


NEMESIS. 

Tm  London  Punch,  rhyming  upon  the  war 
doad,  says : 

There's  a  funeral  shadow  lyinff 

Athwart  Europe  far  and  wide ; 
Drifts  and  scuds  of  terror  flying. 

Fierce  and  fast  on  every  side. 
Over  Germany  they  darken, 

Over  Italy  they  gloom ; 
Sea-girt  England's  Lushed  to  hearken 

For  the  trumpet  of  the  doom. 

What  is  it,  this  black  terror  ? 

Is't  but  the  cloud  of  war, 
By  some  pernicious  error 

Drawn  near,  from  seeming  far  ? 
No  'tis  a  deeper  darkening 

Than  e'en  war's  cloud  can  spread ; 
And  the  voice  for  which  we're  heark'ning 

Thrills  with  more  than  battle's  dread. 

'  Tis  Nemesis  that  speaketh 

In  the  thunder  of  these  clouds — 
The  Nemesis  that  wreaketh 

Kings'  wrongs  on  jniiltless  crowds. 
'  Tis  Nemesis  prepanng 

Bloody  crop  from  evil  seed — 
The  Nemesis,  ne'er  sparing 

Ill-doer  or  ill-deed. 

So  England  naught  rejoices. 

In  the  view  of  godless  fight ; 
Has  no  well-wishing  voices, 

Where  none  are  in  the  right. 
Sees  not  Freedom's  angel  springing 

From  the  blood  tliat  shall  be  shed  ; 
Only  Nemesis  slow  winging 

O'er  her  due  track,  strewn  with  dead  I 


JUNE  MUSIC. 

O  HnfNA  mine,  it  is  the  rich  mid-June  ; 
In  green  pavilions  royal  Summer  dwells ; 


And  the  alien  cuckoo  chants  his  endless  tune- 
Two  sweet  quaint  syllables : 

Soon  must  he  pass  across  the  seas,  and  sing 
Elsewhere,  beneath  a  leafy  canopy 
Veiling  the  unclouded  sky. 

And  other  nations  hail  his  dusky  wing. 

You  twine  not  now  white  violets  in  your  hair, 
Wan  as  despair,  and  half  as  sweet  as  love ; 
But  richer  blossoms  glimmer  everywhere, 

Hang  on  the  boughs  above, 
And  slumber  in  the  swathes  of  meadow-grass — 
Straight  purple  cones  of  orchis— water-flags 
Where  the  slow  brooklet  lags, 
Dimpling  the  marish  green  with  spots  of  glass. 

0  golden  Summer,  thy  voluptuous  breath 

Flatters  the  weary  world  to  macical  trance. 
While  through  the  haunted  woodland  still  as 
death 

No  wings  i'  the  noontide  glance. 
Coolness  is  only  where  the  river  bends 
Brim  fresh  and  plenteous  like  a  giant's  chal- 
ice, 
Or  where  to  rock-strewn  valleys 
Earth's  briny  cestus  life  and  beauty  lends. 

Still  eventide  beholds  the  Norman  spire 
Of  old  gray  granite  with  an  ivy  crest 
Set  like  a  gem  in  crimson  sunset  fire 

Far  in  the  marvellous  west : 
Still  eventide  will  listen  to  the  pipe 

Of  bullfinch  swaying  on  the  ash-tree  top. 
And  mellow  notes  that  drop 
From  blackbird,  keen  athirst  for  cherries  ripe. 

Will  pleasant  Summer  yield  a  joyous  myth 
Fit  to  be  said  or  sung  beneath  the  trees. 
Where  murmurs  evermore  the  rivulet  blithe 

Freshening  the  verdurous  leas — 
Moulded  in  ryhme  as  sweetly  musical 
As  whetting  of  the  scythe  in  morning  fields, 
AVhat  time  the  hillside  yields 
In  numerous  echoes  to  the  cuckoo's  call? 

Ah,  rhyme  has  no  such  music  !    But  to  hear 
The  long  oar  dip  into  the  flashing  water — 
Creak  of  uie  mill-sail — rustic  carol  clear 

Sung  by  the  miller's  daughter — 
Twitter  of  merry  birds  in  twilight  time — 
Rush  of  the  glancing  bat  on  leathern  wing^s— 
These  have  a  tune  that  rings 
Sweeter  than  all  the  melody  of  rhyme. 

■Temple  Bar,  Mortdieb  Coluns. 


A  MOTHER. 

I  FEEL  within  myself  a  life 

That  holds  'gainst  Death  a  feeble  strife ; 

They  say  'tis  destined  that  my  womb 

Shall  be  its  birthplace,  and  its  tomb. 

O  child  I  if  it  be  so,  and  thou 

Thy  native  world  must  never  know. 

Thy  mother  verily  must  weep 

That  she  may  never  kiss  thy  face ; 
But  oh !  how  lightly  thou  wilt  keep 

The  forfeit  due  from  Adam's  race. 
Thou  wilt  have  lived,  but  not  have  wept ; 

Have  died,  and  yet  have  known  no  pain ; 
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And  Sin's  dark  presence  will  have  swept 
Across  thy  soul,  yet  left  no  stain. 

Mine  is  thy  life,  my  breath,  thy  breath  ; 
I,  only,  feel  the  dread,  the  woe ; 

And  in  thy  sickness  or  thy  death, 
Thy  mother  bears  the  puin,  not  thou. 

Life  nothins^  moans  for  thee,  but  still 
It  is  u  living  thing  I  feel, 
A  sex,  a  shape,  a  i^rowth  are  thine, 
A  form,  and  human  face  divine ; 
A  heart  with  passions  wrapped  therein ; 
A  nature  doomed  perfi>ree  to  sin; 
A  mind  endr)wed  with  latent  iire 
To  ^low,  unfold,  expand,  aspire  ; 
Some  likeiieris  from  thv  father  caught, 
Or  by  remoter  kindred  taught; 
Some  fault iness  of  mind  or  frame, 
To  wake  the  hitter  sense  of  shame; 
Some  noble  passions  to  unroll 

The  g(;uerou.s  deed,  the  human  tear ; 
Some  feelinix-s  whieh  thy  mother's  soul 

Has  poured  on  thine  while  dwelling  near. 
All  this  mu<t  pass  nnldoomed  away 
To  worlds  reui'jte  from  earthly  day; 
AVorlds  wliither  we,  by  paths  h^fts  brief 
An*  journeyin'JT  throiii^h  joy  and  grief. 
And  where  thy  nintiier,  now  forlorn. 
May  learn  to  know  her  child  unborn. 

— fVaacr^s  Magazine. 


SONNET. 

Upon  a  rosetrco  bending  o'er  a  river 

A  bird  from  spring  to  summer  gayly  sang, 
For  love  of  its  sweet  fri»nd,  the  ro«f,  for  ever 

Its  beatin.:  h"art  with  happy  music  ranu, 
In  sunshine  warm  and  moonliirht  by  the  shore. 
Whose  w.ivrs  afar  its  v<»ice  melodious  bore, 
Ulent  with  its  own.     lUit  when  ala**!    the  sero 
Gray  autu:iin  came  withering  those  blooms  so 

(JiMr, 
Still  full  of  love,  but  full  of  sadnens  too. 
(Changed  the  sweet  song  as  changed  the  roses' 
hue. 

M«nirnincr  each  <1ay  8(»me  rich  leaf  disappear. 
Until  fh«*  la-sf  liad  jlroppM  into  the  stream, 

Aniruishetl  by  winJrv  bn-e/es  blowing  keen. 
Then  on  th<'  bough  forlorn,  mute  a-*  a  dream 

Awhile  the  poi>r  bird  clung,  and  soon  was  seen 
no  more. 


CAROLS  FROM  THE  CANCIONKROS. 

BV  DENIS  KLOUKNCK  MAC  CARTHV. 
I. 

— C'ificionero  General.    Yalcnclaf  1511. 

LicuTsitMR  darkness,  sffcing  blindncr-.s, 
Lifi*  in  death,  and  grief  in  gladness, 
('ru«'lly  in  i^uise  of  kindness. 
Doubtful  laughter,  joyfid  sadness. 
Honeyed  t^all,  embittered  sweetness, 

Peace  whoS(*  warfare  never  endeth, 
Ix»ve,  the  type  of  incompleteness, 

rroffers  joy,  but  sorrow  senJutli. 


zi. 

**  Turblu  ran  !••  •gaii,  na/ttre.** 

—Rimuuteero  O^mm^L    lladrU,  IMi 

Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother, 

Turbid  they  flow,  oh  I  motlier,  dear,    , 
But  they  will  clear. 

When  from  mine  eyes  the  waters  glide 
That  so  disturb  my  joy's  bright  8treuii« 
And  when  my  heart  in  boding  dreftm 

Is  tossed  upon  its  troubled  tide. 

The  jealous  phantom  I  deride. 

With  love  and  time  'twill  disappoar^ 

Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother. 
Turbid  they  flow,  oh  1  mother,  dear. 
But  they  will  clear. 

When  tyrant  thought  usurps  the  brain, 
And  memory  reigns  with  ruthleia  sway. 
And  when  tllic  pleasure  passed  away 

Is  mingled  with  the  present  pain; 

When  sighs  are  breathed  ond  tears  seem  Tda, 
Hope  whis]>er8  softly  in  mine  car — 

Turbid  the  waters  flow,  mother. 

Turbid  they  flow,  oh  I  mother,  dear. 
But  they  will  clear. 

III. 

"  Alguna  Tes  " 

—Chri:,tofMl  du  Ocutm^^Olraa. 

One  day,  one  day. 
Oh !  troubled  breast^ 
Thou'It  be  at  rest. 

If  love's  disdain 
Of  thee  makes  mirth, 
Six  feet  of  earth 

Will  end  his  reign ; 

Escaped  his  chain. 

Oh !  troubled  breast, 

Thou'It  be  at  rest. 

The  life  uncrowned. 
The  true  love  crowed. 
The  peace  here  lost 

Will  there  bo  found : 

Beneath  the  ground. 

Oh  I  troubled  breast, 

Thou'It  bo  at  rest. 


IV. 

^^  Del  rocal  Tcniro,  mt  madre.** 

1  come  from  the  rose  tree,  mother, 
I  come  from  the  rod  rose  tree. 


By  the  side  of  the  streamlet 
I  saw  the  rose  bud  blowii^< — 
I  come  from  the  red  rose  tree. 

By  the  side  of  the  stream  swift  flowlB|p 
I  saw  the  ripe  rose  growings 
I  come  from  the  rod  rose  tree. 

With  a  sigh,  where  the  stream  was  flotrta(^ 
I  plucked  the  rod  rose  glowing— 
1  conio  from  the  roee  tree,  moUier, 
1  como  from  the  red  roee  tree. 
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BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES.  tingency  tliat  might  be  defeated;  anpported  by 

Rutming  the  Oa««ttet     A  Noycl.    By  Edmund  '>>«  P"P«.  ^l^^e  adventurers  laughedto  scorn  the 

^iB7w.i«y  ui»  <^»»™..fc    a.  J.      <-..   .^j.  i-.»»u  »,  anathema  and  excommunications  of  the  Enriieh 

Tatks,  author  of     Broken  to  Haniess     Boston :  ^.^         Notwithstanding  the  laws  against  usury. 

Loring,   Pnbhsher.     1886.     Broken  to  Harnfu  ^^^  ^^    y^;,^^  „f  ,te  Jews,  and  the  denunciation 

waa  a  novel  of  very  considerable  interest,  and  of  the  church,  usurious  practices  continued  to 

the  present  one,  though  not  equal  to  that,  is  a  .,      ^  ^         ^^   ^    \^^^    ^^     ^  ^ 

pleasant  story  of  London  bfe,  in  which   human  {i,:„t  .^  ,^5       ^^^  history  of  usury  seems  to 

pa»ions,  as  usual,  are  made  to  play  the  chief  ^J^  been  one  continued  attempt  on  one  side  to 

P*^^  extinguish  legitimate  traffic  and  on  the  other  a 

The  If^xed  Stan;  or,  the  Ooodnesa  of  Truth  8;(^stematic  scheming  to  avoid  the  puins  and  pen- 

tmdjustiee.  New- York :  James  Miller.    1866.    A  altiesoflaw.     We  have  found  it  to  our  advantage 

queer  book — too  transcendental  for  us  to  compre-  to  allow  negotiations  in  money  to  be  as  free  as 

hend  or  enjoy,  especially  in  this  extremely  sultry  any   other    transaction   of  commerce.      In  the 

weather.     There  may  be  meaning  and  interest  in  United  States  the  old  system  prevails,  but  every 

the  story,  but  wo  have  failed  to  discover  them.  State  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  penalties  on 

Sach  absolute  nonsense — such  a  jargon  of  thought  the  subiect ;  thus  in  California  the  lec^al  rate  for 

and  expression,  we  have  seldom  seen.     It  is  too  money  is  ten  per  cent.,  in  Alabama,  Florida,  and 

silly  a  Dook  to  be  criticised.     "God  save   my  Texas  eight  per  cent.,  in   Georgia,  Michigan, 

country  from  Puritanism  and  Romanism,"  prays  Minnesota,  New-York,  South  Carolina,  and  Wis- 

the  author  in  the  Preface;  and  we  ])ray  to  be  consin  seven  per  cent, in  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 

kept  from  the  necessity  of  reading  such  trash.  Delaware,    Illinois,    Indiana,    Iowa,   Kentucky, 

,    r^    ,       T>    .   .  Maine,    Maryland,    Massachusetts,     Missisippi, 

The  Bistort/  of  Umry,  from  the  Earliest  Period  Missouri,  New  -  Hampshire,  New  -  Jersey,  North 

to  thePraenl  Time  ;  together  itith  a  Brief  Statement  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pensyl vania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten- 

of  OeneralPnnaples  concerning  the  Conflict  of  the  nessee,   Vermont,  Virginia,   and    Columbia  the 

Laws  in  different  Static  and  Countries,  and  an  Ex-  jggal  rate  is  six  per  cent,  while  in  Louisiana  the 

aminahon  into  the  Policy  of  Laws  on  Usury,  and  rate  is  as  low  as  five  per  cent.     The  penalties  for 

their  Effect  upon  Commerce    By  J.  B.  C.  Murray,  breach  of  law  are  very  varied-in  Delaware  the 

8vo,  clot^i,  pp.  164.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin-  ^hole  debt  becomes  forfeit ;  in  New-York  not  only 

oott  <fc  Co.     1866.     The  right  to  receive  money  jg  the  contract  void,  but  the  act  is  a  misdemeanor 

for  the  use  of  money  has.  until  our  own  time,  ^^d  punishable  as  such ;  in  Virginia  the  contract 

strange  to  say,  been  looked  upon  by  governments  jg  void,  and  the  lender  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 

and  communities  as  an  act  worthy  of  condemna-  ^^^^  the  debt,  recoverable  in  qui  tarn  action ;  in 

tion.     Indeed,  one  half  of  the  sufferings  tho  Jews  North  Carolina  a  forfeiture  of  double  the  amount 

have  undergone  in  various  countries  may  be  of  the  loan  is  the  penalty  for  the  offence.     In 

traced  to  this  feeling.     Yet  usury  was  actually  other  States  the  punishment  varies  from  a  forfeit- 

sanctioned  by  Scripture,  as  far  as  strangers  were  ure  of  the  excess  of  interest  onlv  to  a  forfeiture 

concerned,    though    strictly    forbidden    among  of  three  times  the  usury.     Mr.  Murray,  in  tho 

•brethren.     The  difference  between  interest  and  very  interesting  volume  before  us,  contends,  we 

usury  was  supposed  to  be  broad  and  palpable;  think,  justly,  that  these  usury  laws   embarrass 

thus,  interest  was  a  fair  and  legal  protit,  and  business,  check  enterprise,  and  offer  a  premium 

usury  an  exorbitant  proht  for  money  lent.     Yet  for  unfair  dealing,  and   strongly  commends  the 

money  being  a  commodity,  at  times  scarce,  and  example  of  England  in  this  respect  as  deserving 

at  other  times  plentiful,  it  seems  to  us  now  a  of  imitation.    Uis  volume  is  very  comprehensivo. 

mysUry  how  stetesmen  could  attempt  to  fix  what  and  presents  in  a  comparatively  brief  compass  a 

was  fair  and  legal,  and  what  was  exorbitant,  for  an  mass  of  information  on  this  sufvject  nowhere  else 

article  ever  varying  in  value.     In  Alfred's  reign  to  be  met  with.     As  a  manual  for  the  guide  of 

usurers  not  only  forfeited  their  chattels  and  es-  reformers  in  the  United  States  it  is  of  value,  but 

tates,  but  lojt  all  right  to  Christian  burial.     In  as  a  historical  monograph  it  cannot  be  too  high- 

the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  these  pun-  ly  estimatcd-it  should  take  its  place  by  the  side 

Mhments  were  added  outlawry  and  the  disinherit-  of  our  standard  histories,  and  hereafter,  when  tho 

ing  of  the  heir  of  the  usurer.     William  the  Con-  laws  against  usury  are  forgotten,  it  will  be  treas- 

queror  added  whipping,  exposure  to  the  pillory,  ured  alike  by  the  antiquarian  and  the  historian 

and   perpetual   banishment.     The  excessive  se-  for  its  curious  facts  and  its  indirect  references  to 

verity  of  these  laws  doubtless  originated  in  the  curious  social   problems.— 7Vw6nrr^«  American 

Act  that  the  Jews  were  considered  the  main  and  Oriental  Literary  Record. 
tranflgressors,  and  no  punishment  was  deemed 

too  severe  for  them.  But  about  the  year  1235,  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.  By  Sir  Edward 
we  find  that  Christian  craft;  came  into  operation,  Bulwbr  Lytton,  Bart.,  M.P.  London  :  John 
according  to  Matthew  of  Paris,  much  to  the  Murray.  New-York :  Harper  <k  Brothers.  One 
amusement  of  the  Jews.  A  number  of  Italian  of  our  greatest  modem  novelists  has  given  us 
"merchant  strangers,**  agents  for  the  Pope  in  in  this  volume  some  specimens  of  the  earliest 
England,  opened  up  a  very  lucrative  trade,  by  fiction.  lie  has  rescued  from  comparative  obliv- 
advancin^  money  for  the  first  three  months  ion  some  of  the  fascinating  legends  to  be  found 
without  interest,  covenanting  that  they  should  in  Athenseus,  Diodorus,  and  Parthenius,  and 
receive  fifty  per  cent,  for  every  month  afterwards  from  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  classic  lit- 
that  it  should  remain  unpaid ;  this  evasion  of  erature,  has  produced  for  us  in  modern  English 
the  law  they  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  an  idea  of  those  "Lost  Tales*'  in  which  the  Mi- 
lent  their  money  absolutely  wiUiout  interest,  and  lesians  are  supposed  to  have  luxuriated.  He 
what  they  were  to  receive  afterwards  waa  a  con-  has  caught  up  the  broken  lyre  of  the  early  min- 
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Htrel.  has  rc-stning  and  tnned  its  chords,  brushed 
awa}'  ifcj  defilement,  ^ihled  it  with  new  fancies, 
crowned  it  with  frcHli  olive  leaves,  and  striick 
from  iti  soundin£j  strinp;^  thouffht*!  as  worthy 
and  as  noble  as  were  ever  conceived  by  anriont 
(5 reek,  but  more  profound  and  far  pnror  than 
was  possible  to  the  licentious  age  in  which  thoy 
wer«  ori^inalh'  produced.  Sir  E.  H.  Lyttonhns 
had  another  object  in  view,  and  has  pnived. 
more  HU{*ci.».^.«<fiilly  than  the  advocates  of  Knylish 
hexameters  have  ever  done,  the  compatibility 
f»f  unrhynu'd  metre  with  the  expres=jion  of  Eni^- 
lish  thouu^ht.  ]I(!  has  carofully  shunned  all  di- 
rect imitation  of  classic  measures,  and  has  crea- 
U}d  four  or  live  new  forms,  which,  in  themselves, 
will  amply  repay  careful  study.  At  limes,  for  a 
verHft  or  two,  he  has  indulcfed  in  clever  allitera- 
tion, but  th*»  elasticity,  adaptation,  and  expres- 
siveness of  his  rh\'thm  areoft«*n  magical.  He  has 
jjiven  us  a  new  sense  of  enio3'ment.  We  hardly 
know  which  of  these  ei^ht  fales  to  admire  the 
most.  The  d<»liciou3  romance  of  the  "  Tlie  Se- 
cret Way  ;"  the  terriblo  satire  an«l  grim  gro- 
tesque sugge<<tiveness  of*'J)«>ath  and  Sisyphus;'' 
the  affluence  of  fancy,  mystic  sweetness,  and  far- 
reaching  spi.'culation  of  "Tiio  Oread's  Son  ;''  the 
ma:i:nificent  <'onception  of  the  Gaul  in  "  The 
Wife  of  Miletus'* — which  like  an  unfinishiMl 
sketch  of  Mir-hael  Angelo — looms  strangely  out 
of  rough  marble,  as 

**  The  frranrl  destroyer  went  bli  way  forlorn, 

Tlirou^h  glimintfringiUrkDeid  down  barbarian  forests  ;" 

and  the  luxurious  sweetness  of"  Cvdij)j)eand  the 
A[iple,"  have  un  almost  equal  fascination,  while 
the  remaining  three  well  sustain  the  reputation 
(»f  the  author  of  The  Riae  and  Fnll  of  At  funs,  aud 
The  LoaI  Uayi  of  Pomptii. — British  Quarterly. 

JCitMys  on  the  Supernatural  Griffin  of  Chris- 
tianiti/,  tri'h  sjKcinl  n  fVrcm-c  to  tlie  Tiieoriei  of 
Jihuni,  S/rauss,  and  the  Tallin ffen  S:'hools.  Jiy 
R"v.  (Ieiirok  1*.  FisQER,  M.A.,  Priifessor  of 
Church  Hisir)ry  jn  Yale  Conegt\  Ne\v-Y«>rk  : 
Scribm-r  tt  Co.  In  this  volume  Professor  Fisher 
has  given  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  the  sp<?c- 
ulations  of  iiiodern  Germany  touching  the  orij^in 
of  ('hri^tianit3•  and  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ments The  papers  included  in  this  publication 
are  reprints  from  the  periodical  j)ress  of  the 
Unileil  suites ;  hut  they  have  been  carefully  re- 
vised, and  they  all  bear  on  the  one  object.  We 
know  n(»t  whtTe  the  student  will  tind  a  more  sat- 
isfactory guide  in  relation  to  the  great  questions 
which  have  grown  up  between  the  friends  of  the 
Christian  revelation  and  the  mo-tt  able  among  its 
as'^llants  within  the  niemorv  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. The  headings  of  the  different  ehapters 
will  convey  the  best  idea  as  to  the  timelv  char- 
acter  of  tlie  discussions  with  which  they  are  oc- 
cupied. 1.  The  Nature  of  the  Conlliet  of 
Christian  Faith  with  Skepticism  and  I'libelief. 
If.  The  Genuineni'SS  of  the  Fourth  Gospid.  III. 
R<»eent  I)iseusMons  upon  the  Origin  (»f  tlie  First 
Three  Gospels.  IV.  I$aur  on  I'artie.s  in  the 
Apostolic  i.'hurch,  and  the  Character  of  the 
Book  of  Acts.  V.  Haur  on  Kbionitisni  and  the 
Origin  of  Catholic  Ciiristianity.  VI.  The  .Myth- 
ical Theory  of  Strauss.  VIl.  Strauses  restate- 
meat  of  his  Theory.  VIII.  The  Legeutlary 
Theory  of  Ueuau.    IX.  The  Critical  and  Thoo- 


logical  OpinionB  of  Theodore  Parker.  X.  An 
Examination  of  Baur  and  Strauss  on  the  Conyer- 
sion  of  St.  Paul.  XI.  The  Nature  and  FunctioB 
of  the  Christian  Miracles.  XII.  The  Testimony 
of  Jesus  concerning  Himself.  XIIL  The  Per- 
sonality of  God,  in  reply  to  the  Positivirt  and 
the  Pantheist.  To  all  these  topics  the  author 
has  brought  a  fulness  of  learning,  a  masculine 
discernment,  and  a  steady  impartiality  which  we 
greatly  admire.  We  could  wish  to  see  the  vol- 
ume  r(>publishcd  in  this  country.  It  would  be  a 
treasure  to  many  a  theological  student,  and  to 
many  an  intelligent  layman,  desirous  of  the  kind 
of  help  that  should  bring  him  into  an  acquaint- 
ance with  what  these  German  Iconoclasu  hare 
l>een  doing  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  year^ 
and  which  should  give  him  at  once  the  baneasd 
the  antidote.  Many  a  Christian  man  who  feek 
that  nothing  which  these  Philistines  can  ny 
would  suflicu  to  shake  his  faith,  may,  at  the 
same  time,  wish  to  know  what  they  ha^e  sud, 
and  how  tlieir  equals  in  this  field  have  met  theb 
utterances.  To  all  such  persons  we  commend 
Professor  Fisher's  volume  wiih  much  confidence 
and  earnestness. — British  Quarterly. 

Pofinft,  by  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  0fli- 
fkmnn"  etc.  Boston  :  Ticknor  db  Fiel&  1866i 
This  neat  little  volnme  of  the  Blue  amd  OM 
series  contains  much  gennine  poetry.  Many  of 
these  TK>ems  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  h 
(Jlianweritn  Journal  and  elsewhere,  and  are  now 
collected  by  the  gifted  authoress,  and,  with  many 
additional  (mes.  given  in  this  form  to  the  pob- 
lie.  All  who  have  read  and  been  charmed  with 
her  prose — and  who  has  not?— will  be  anziooi  to 
possess  these  ])oema. 

Tlie  Atlantic  Telegraph.  By  W.  H.  Rumu, 
LL.I).  Illustrated  by  Robert  Dudlbt.  ham- 
don :  Day  <i:  Son.  1866.  The  beautiful  Tolone 
before  us  is  a  fitting  record  of  the  great  labor 
which  lant  3'ear  saw  begin  and  terminate.  It  ii 
the  history  of  the  voyage,  written  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Russell,  and  while  it' is  instructive  and  interest 
ing  iLs  a  narrative,  it  is  highly  ornamental  ai  a 
sketch  book.  Messrs.  Day  dk  Sons  haye  repio- 
duced  Mr.  Dudley's  drawings  in  the  beat  itjk 
of  chromo-lithography,  and  altogether  the  book 
is  one  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  apeak  too 
favorably.  l)r.  Russell  gives  an  account  of  the 
earlier  efforts  to  unite  Uie  old  and  new  coBti- 
nents,  and  shows  us  that  the  firat  aubmariae 
telegraph  cjible  projected  on  the  other  aidt  of 
the  Atlantic  was  the  scheme  of  an  EngUah  €•' 
gineer.  The  melancholy  circumatanoee  attttrf 
ing  the  rupture  of  the  cable  are  conveyed  is 
only  Dr.  Russell  is  capable  of  conveying  thflBi 
Every  little  incident  in  connection  with  the 
great  project  is  pkctchcd  with  mlnntaneaa.  and 
the  reader's  attention  and  sympathiea  are  esdtad 
and  engaged  by  this  fascinating  writer.  POiheili 
the  most  noteworthy  portion  of  the  work  la  tket 
which  refers  to  the  probability  of  aiicc«si  attoid* 
ing  the  next  efTort  to  lay  the  cablei.  The  CiUo 
of  1865,  though  capable  of  bearing  a  atv^  of 
s<>ven  tons,  did  not  experience  more  than  toiteea 
cwt.  in  being  payed  out  into  the  deepaatwatvof 
the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  the  ImproTWBOBli  in- 
troduced into  the  nianufactureof  gntte^Mlvh^lt 
insulated  a  hundred  Umaa  bettor  thta 
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made  in  1868,  and  Btlll  working.  The  improve- 
mentSy  too,  effected  since  the  bet^innin^  of  1851 
in  the  conducting  power  of  the  copper  wire,  by 
selecting  it,  have  increased  the  rate  of  signalling 
through  long  submarine  cables  by  more  tlian 
thirty-three  per  cent.  Now,  if  a  steam  engine 
be  attaclicd  to  the  paying-out  machinery,  so  as 
to  permit  of  hauling  in  the  cable  immediately  a 
fault  is  discovered,  and  a  slight  modiiication 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  external  sheath, 
the  cause  of  the  faults  which  have  3'et  presented 
themselves  will  ho  entirely  done  away  with,  and 
even  should  a  fault  occur,  it  can  be  picked  up 
before  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic*. 
All  these  things  should  make  us  ho[H'ful  of  the 
success  of  the  effort  which  is  soon  about  tu  bo 
made,  and  for  which  the  Great  Eastern  is  undcr- 
ffoing  the  necessary  alterations.  "  Kcmeniber- 
ing,"  savB  Dr.  Russell,  ••  all  that  has  occurred — 
how  well-grounded  hopes  were  deceived,  just  ex- 
pectations frustrated — there  are  still  grounds  fur 
confidence,  absolute  as  far  as  the  nature  of  hu- 
man affairs  permits  them  in  any  calculation  of 
ftitore  events  to  be.  that  the  year  1866  will  wit 
ness  the  consummstion  of  the  greatest  work  of 
ciyilixcd  man,  and  the  grandest  exposition  of  the 
development  of  the  faculties  bestowed  on  him  to 
OTercome  material  difficulties.  The  last  wurd 
transmitted  through  the  old  telegraph  from  Eu- 
rope to  America  was  '  Forward,'  und  '  Forward ' 
is  the  motto  of  the  euterpriso  still !  '* — Popular 
Seienee  Review. 


SCIENCE. 

Lake»  with  Tmo  Outletn. — Some  time  ago 
oonriderable  discussion  took  [>lace  (arising  out  of 
Captain  Speke's  Nile  discoveries)  as  to  the  pos- 
sibuity  of  lakes  having  more  than  one  perma- 
nent outlet  Mr.  Squier,  the  well-known  traveller 
in  Central  America,  thus  wrote  to  77ie  Athencmm : 
"  Two  years  aco  I  travelled  from  I'uno,  the  ])rin- 
cipd  town  in  tne  great  terrestrial  basin  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  to  Cuzco,  the  Inca  capit«l.  In  doing 
so  I  was  obliged  to  pass  the  '  divide '  between 
the  Tlticapa  basin  and  the  slope  of  the  Amazon. 
The  dividing  point  is  the  Pass  of  La  Kay  a,  in 
laft.  149  80'  S.,  long.  70?  60'  W.,  and  fourU^en 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the 
bMe  of  the  great  snowy  mountain  of  Vilcanota. 
At  this  point,  lapi>ed  in  the  very  crest  of  the 
'dlTide'  IS  a  small  lake  or  tarn,  the  waters  of 
which  seem  to  well  up  amid  masses  of  peaty 
and  yibrating  turf,  looking  clear  but  dark  under 
the  cold,  steel-like  sky  of  that  inhospitable  re- 
gion. A  few  water-fowl  ruffled  tlie  sinister  wa- 
ters of  this  inky  tarn,  around  which  were  tlie 
raina»  perfectly  traceable  in  plan,  of  a  number  of 
Inon  iamboB — retreats  for  travellers,  such  as 
Spanish  civilization  has  failed  to  preserve,  much 
IflM  to  proride.  From  this  lake,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  acroas,  two  distinct  streams  were  flow- 
ing :  one  southward,  forming  the  source  of  the 
Bm  Pncnrm,  £riling  into  the  \Ske  of  Titicaca ;  and 
the  other  running  northward,  forming  the  source 
of  the  Bio  YilcenoUy  which,  under  its  successive 
of  Yilcamayo,  Urubamba,  and  Ucayali, 
probeblT,  the  tme  parent  stream  of  Uie 

Mdeorie  iB^Mon.  — The  Shreveport  (La.) 


Souihwettem  reports  the  following:  "Two  gen- 
tlemen, a  few  days  ago,  while  riding  along  the 
road  a  short  distauce  from  this  place,  witnessed 
a  curious  occurrence  during  the  daytime :  A  rain 
was  coming  up,  preceded  liy  a  t>Iight  s]>rink]ing, 
when  at  a  short  distance  ahead  they  buw  a  largo 
ball  of  fire  descend  ^flowly  from  the  clouds  and 
affix  itself  to  the  trunk  of  a  tall  dead  ])ine.  at  the 
height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  lioth  culled 
to  each  other  simultaneously  to  notice  the  strange 
object,  which,  to  use  their  own  words,  '  blazed  up 
where  it  stood  like  a  candle.'  It  ho  continued 
for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  suddenly  ex])lodcd 
with  a  tremendous  detonatirm,  tearing  the  tree 
into  a  thousand  splinters  and  setting  fire  to  the 
portion  of  the  stun)p  tliat  remained.  A  com^id- 
erablc  area  was  tilled  with  falling  foliage,  and 
fragments  scattered  in  every  direction.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  explosion,  a  streak  of  fire  was 
seen  shooting  off  horizontally  from  the  tree,  fol- 
lowing the  surface  of  the  ground,  puAsing  within 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  them,  and  of  the  character  of 
a  stream  of  lightning,  as  often  seen  descending 
from  the  clouds  when  it  strikes.  The  sight  was 
territic  in  the  extreme.  The  air  becanic  strongly 
impregnated  with  a  ]>ungent.  &ul[>hurousodor.'' 

iilaiifitics  of  Crinie  in  yrance. — A  circum::tance 
\i\  mentioned  by  M.  Moreau-Chri.sto[)he,  which, 
however  strange  it  may  ap[)eur,  must  be  taken 
OS  establirihed.  In  France,  the  courts  of  justice 
take  cc^nizunce,  one  year  with  another,  of  2U7,- 
500  crimes  of  every  Icind,  and  there  is  but  an 
exceedingly  slight  variation  in  the.  numbers  pre- 
Bented  by  any  two  years,  either  with  reference  to 
the  gross  total,  or  to  that  of  either  of  the  great 
divisions — crimes  against  property,  and  crimes 
against  the  person,  or  the  sub-divi&ions:  175,000 
attempts  on  j)roperty,  and  31,900  against  the  per- 
son, are  yearly  made,  and  continue  steadily  nt 
these  figures,  from  year  to  year,  with  very  slight 
deviations.  Each  class  embraces  10  divisions, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  accuiied  to  the  entire 
I)opulation  is  between  1  to  every  4000  and  1  to 
every  5000.  To  raise  our  wonder  higher  still, 
the  returns  of  the  annual  murders  remain  at 
nearly  the  same  figure  every  year,  even  of  the 
instruments  by  which  tliey  are  respectively 
achieved.  There  is  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the 
other  categories  of  crime,  even  in  their  jiredis- 
posing  causes  and  other  circumstances,  and  the 
amount  of  money  secured  for  the  "  Kogues'  Bud- 
get" during  every  twelve  months.  Together 
with  the  fright  and  annoyance  Kiven  to  the  hon- 
est and  virtuous  portion  of  the  French  people  by 
knaves  and  villains,  and  tlic  amount  of  pro})erty 
they  extract  from  them,  they  cost  the  State 
twenty  millions  of  francs  |>er  annum  (say  £800,- 
000),  for  supporting  them  in  confinement  and 
bringing  them  to  justice.  The  long  and  multi- 
tudinous array  of  State  gamekeepers,  custom- 
house officers,  police  commissaries,  |)refccts  of 
departments,  mayors  of  communes,  justices  of 
the  peace,  magistrates,  attorneys  general,  and 
particular,  gaolers,  sheriffs,  etc.,  is  so  awful  to 
contemplate  that  we  turn  our  e3'e8  from  the 
bead-roll,  wondering  where  Jacquee  BonJiwnme 
can  find  a  franc  to  buy  bread,  and  wine,  and 
earlic,  for  his  family  and  himself,  after  providing 
H)r  the  maintenance  of  all  tliese  guardians  of  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  honest  portion  of  tlie 
commonity,  and  being  pillaged  by  beggars  and 
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thieves  to  the  tnnc  of  two  handred  millions  and 
upwards.  Two  hundred  thousand  offondera  are 
annnally  put  under  lock  and  key  in  France,  and, 
out  uf  ihi:i  number,  fifty  suffer  the  extreme  pen- 
alty of  the  law.  Many  escape  their  deserved 
putiishment  by  that  ingredient  in  Frencli  crim- 
inal procedures  known  as  "  exU»nuating  circum- 
stanci'i,"  by  which  juries  can  relax  the  deserved 
penalties.  Our  retired  inspector  finds  great 
fault  with  this  privilege,  and  shows  the  superior 
advantai^e  of  the  English  system,  wli'.*re  the  fore- 
man merely  recommends  to  mercy.  For  it 
would  appear  that  in  many  cases  those  circum- 
fitances  presented  by  the  French  juries  as  exten- 
uating^, often  belong  to  the  opposite  or  nggravat- 
inir  class.  It  will  be  felt  before  tiiis  that  ^l. 
Christophe  is  not  so  lenient  to  the  defects  of  his 
culprits  as  that  paragon  of  cruel  sciioolmasters. 
poor  Copperfield's  J/r.  Crraklc,  who  reserveil  all 
his  sympathies  for  the  Mr.  Littimerti  and  Uriah 
Hcftps  of  society.  He  takes  it  keenly  to  heart 
that  the  industrious  and  upright  portion  of  the 
community  should  be  plundered  and  taxed  by  an 
unprincipled,  selfish,  and  unfeeling  crew,  wliose 
only  th(»uirht  from  dawn  to  dark  is  the  procuring 
of  comforts  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors, 
the  gratitication  of  every  sensual  aj)petite,  or  f«'ll 
revenge  for  some  fancied  wrong.  1  he  extent  to 
which  thoj*  are  allowed  to  gratify  their  dearest 
wishes  is  exemplified  "by  the  case  of  a  hoary- 
headed  wretch,  Fontaine  by  name,  apprehended 
at  the  ripe  age  of  71.  "()ne  of  the  gendarmes 
employed  in  his  arrest  having  thus  reproved 
him  :  *  How  could  you,  unhappy  man,  put  your- 
self in  the  way,  at  your  time  of  life,  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  your  days  in  prison  V  *  Oh,  not 
80  unh;ippy  as  you  think,  my  brave  brigadier,' 
answered  old  Font-aine.  "I  have  robbed  and 
stolen  for  sixty  years,  and  never  was  caught  till 
now.'" — Duftlin  Univnrxiti/  Jf^ffasine. 

TJie  PohonoiiM  Effects  of  Alcohol. — Supporters 
of  teetotalisin  will  l)e  pl«?ased  to  peruse  an  essay 
on  this  subject  by  M.  (r.  Penneiier,  of  Rouen. 
The  memoir  we  refer  to  is  a  '*  Dor't^jr's  "  thesis, 
and  it  treats  especially  of  the  condition  known 
as  aUoholism.  The  following  are  some  tif  tlie 
author's  conclusions:  1.  Alcoholism  is  a  special 
affection,  like  lead -poisoning.  2.  The  prolongecl 
presence  of  alcohrd  in  the  stomach  produces  in- 
flamnrition  of  the  walls  of  this  organ  and  other 
injurious  lesions.  3.  The  gastritis  prodnced  by 
alcohol  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  may 
be  complicated  by  ulcer  or  general  or  partial 
hypertrophy,  or  contraction  of  the  opening  of 
the  stomach,  or  purulent  submucous  infiltration. 
4.  In  certain  cases  of  alcoholic  ga-stritis,  the 
tubular  glands  of  the  stomach  become  inflamed, 
and  pour  the  pus,  which  they  secrete,  into  the 
stomach  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  this  organ. 

Dia'tuind  Tradern  Tricks. — A  very  common 
mode  of  fraud,  practiced  on  inexperienced  per- 
sons in  cut  stones,  is  the  "doublet"  or  "  semi- 
stone."  In  this  case  the  top  of  the  stone  is  gen- 
uine, and  the  under  part  glass,  joined  together 
artist  ic-iUy  with  cement;  sometimes,  for  instance, 
the  top  is  sapphire  and  the  under  part  a  gem  of 
less  value,  such  as  garnet.  When  set,  tlicsc 
stones  arc  very  difficult  to  detect,  and  frequently 
deceive  the  m-jst  experienced.  When  the  under 
part  is  of  glass,  however,  the  application  of  the 


file  to  the  under  as  well  m  the  upper  Bnr&oe  wfl], 
of  course,  at  once  show  the  impoaitioD.    Set 
stones  which  are  set  with  a  hack  are  general]  j  of 
pale  color  or  small  lustre,  painted  or  set  with  col- 
ored foil  to  enhance  their  beauty.     Sometimes, 
however,  stones  which  are  set  open,  or,  to  me 
the  technical  t-crm,  "  azar,**  have  the  interior  of 
the  setting  enamelled  or  painted,  to  throw  a  tint 
of  color  into  the  gem ;  or,  in  the  case  of  Uie  dia- 
mond, have  the  inside  of  th^  setting  of  polished 
silver,  to  cr>rrcct  a  yellowish  ting^.     In  all  these 
cases,  to  b(>  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  and 
a  careful  examination  will  prevent  anyone  bein^ 
deceived  by  these  means.    "Doablets*  are  fire^ 
quently  sold  by  the  Cingalese  at  Colombo  to  En* 
ropeans,  and  to  the  passengers  by  the  Peninsular 
and   Oriental   steamers ;   sometimes  bine  glass, 
cut  into  facets,  and  sent  there  from  Birmingham 
and  Paris,  is  palmed  off  for  the  real  Btones.— 
Mr.  Emanuel. 

Anthropoidohgical. — ^Thc  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  conjectural  materials  which  compose 
the  si.icalled  science  of  anthropology.  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  Lectures  on  Man,  oy  Dr.  Carl  Vogt: 
translated  by  Dr.  James  Hunt,  and  "  published 
for  the  Anthro]>ological  Societ}*."  "  Twenty 
years  ago  ftxssil  monkeys  were  unknown ;  nowv^ 
have  nearly  a  dozen.  Who  can  tell  that  wemav 
not  in  a  few  years  know  fifty  ?  A  year  ago  no 
intermediate  fonn  between  SemnopUkteui  and 
Maeactts  was  known;  now  we  poeaeas  a  whole 
skeleton.  Who  can  assert  that  in  ten,  twenty, 
or  lifty  years,  we  may  not  possess  intermediate 
forms  between  man  and  ape?**  Here  is  another 
extract:  "If  the  Macaci  in  the  Seneeal. the 
baboons  on  the  Gambia,  and  the  giblxms  m  Bor 
neo  could  become  developed  into  Anthropoid 
apes,  we  cannot  see  why  the  American  apei 
should  not  be  capable  of  a  similar  deyelommeot  I 
If  in  different  regions  of  the  globe  anthropoid 
apes  may  issue  from  different  stocks,  we  camiot 
see  why  these  different  stocks  should  be  denied 
the  further  deY(do]iment  into  the  human  type, 
and  that  only  one  stock  should  possess  this  priv- 
ilege ;  in  short,  we  cannot  see  why  Ameriesa 
races  of  man  may  not  bo  derived  from  American 
apes.  Negroes  from  African  apes,  or  Negritoi. 
perhaps,  from  Asiatic  apesT*  The  "anthropol- 
ogists "  seem  largely  to  direct  their  attenUoa  to 
proving  the  simian  origin  of  man,  and  they  might, 
therefore,  be  better  distinguished  as  "  antaropoid- 
oloirists." 

Weed  Sreds. — In  a  pint  of  brand-elorer  Profes- 
sor iJuckman  detected  39,449  weed  seeds;  in 
two  prints  of  Dutch  clover  ho  found  SS,560  tad 
70,400  respectively.  When  seeds  are  saved 
wholesale  it  is  often  very  hard  to  keep  all  weedi 
out ;  there  are  so  many  things,  for  instaaoe,  which 
flower  almost  exactly  like  the  turnip ;  bvt  erea 
20,000  to  the  j)int  must  be  due  to  eomethiBC 
more  than  carelessness.  "  Save  yonr  own  Meo[ 
then,  if  you  can."  is  the  best  advice  to  the  fivB- 
er.  It  is  troublesome,  no  doubt ;  bat  It  moot 
pay  somebody  to  do  it — why  not  yonf  Ton 
will  have  to  pay  less  for  hoeing  (he  next  year.— 
The  Scoliish  Farmer, 

Petroleum  as  a  Substitute/or  Omi2.— Some  nceat 
experiments  with  petroleum  oil  used  for  hettlw 
water,  gave  results  from  whieh  It  la  estlMitsq 
that  petroleum  had  more  than  three  tfaam  the 
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heating  effect  of  an  equal  weight  of  coal  Mr. 
Richardson's  experiments  at  Woolwich,  however, 
gave  an  evaporation  of  12*96  to  13*66  lbs.  of  wa- 
ter by  one  pound  of  American  petroleum ;  9*7  lbs. 
of  petroleum  being  burnt  per  square  foot  of  grate 
per  hour.  With  shale  ou  the  evaporation  was 
10  to  10^  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel.  The 
evaporative  power  of  good  coal  may  be  taken, 
for  comparison,  at  ei|?ht  to  eight  and  a  half  lbs. 
per  pound  of  fuel  Taking  into  account  the  sav- 
ing  of  freight  due  to  the  better  quality  of  the 
fuel,  and  the  saving  of  labor  in  stoking,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  at  some  future  time  mineral  oil  may  su- 
persede  coal  in  some  of  our  ocean  steamers. 

Friih  of  Forth  Bridge. — Parliamentary  sanction 
has  been  obtained  for  a  bridge  over  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  of  a  magnitude  which  gives  it  great  sci- 
entific interest  It  is  to  form  part  of  a  connecting^ 
Unk  between  the  North  British  and  Edinbnren 
and  Glasgow  Railways.  Its  total  length  will  be 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet, 
and  it  will  be  made  up  of  the  following  spans, 
commencing  from  the  south  shore :  First,  four- 
teen openings  of  one  hundred  feet  span,  increasing 
in  height  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-seven  feet 
above  high  water  mark;  then  six  openings  of 
one  hun£'ed  and  fifty  feet  span,  varying  from 
seventy-one  feet  to  seventy-nine  feet  above  high 
water  level ;  and  then  six  openings  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  span,  of  which  the 
height  above  high  water  level  varies  from  seventy- 
six  to  eighty-three  feet.  These  are  succeeded  by 
fifteen  openmgs  of  two  hundred  feet  span,  and 
heiffbt  increasing  from  eighty  feet  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five  feet.  Then  come  the  four  great 
openings  of  five  hundred  feet  span,  which  are 
placed  at  a  clear  hei^^ht  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  above  high  water  spring  tides. 
The  neight  of  the  bridge  then  decreases,  the 
large  spans  being  followed  by  two  openings  of 
two  hundred  feet,  varying  in  height  from  one 
hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred  feet  above  high 
water;  then  four  spans  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five feet,  decreasing  from  one  hundred  and 
two  to  ninety-six  feet  in  height ;  then  four  open- 
iDSS  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  span,  varying 
in  hdgfat  from  ninety-five  to  ninety -one  feet ;  and 
lastly,  seven  openings  of  one  hundred  feet  span, 
ninety-seven  to  ninety-two  feet  in  height.  The 
piers  occupy  one  thousand  and  five  feet  in  aggre- 
sate  width.  The  main  girders  are  to  be  on  the 
lattice  principle,  built  on  shore,  floated  to  their 
position,  and  raised  by  hydraulic  power.  The 
total  eost  is  estimated  at  £476,54 3. — Engineering, 
Jan.  5. 
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Lard  Maemday,  —  Lady  Trevelyan,  Lord  Ma- 
eenlay's  only  sister,  has  edited  his  works  in  eight 
Tolomes.  The  contents  are  thus  arranged: 
Vols.  L  to  IV.  History  of  England  since  the 
Aeesasion  of  James  the  Second.  Vols.  V.,  VI. 
•nd  yil.  Critical  and  Historical  Essays ;  Biogro- 

gles;  Reports  and  Notes  on  the  Indian  Penal 
de,  and  ContribaUons  to  KnighCh  Quarterly 
Magidi^  Vol  VIII.  Speeches;  Lays  of  An- 
eient  Rome;  and  Miseedaneous  Poems.  The 
last  division  of  the  work  is  completed  by  the 
inaertion  of  the  Cavalier's  Song  and  the  Poetical 


Valentine  to  the  Hon.  Mary  C.  Stanhope,  two 
pieces  which  were  not  included  in  the  editions  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  Mutcellaneotu  Writingt,  pub- 
lished respectively  in  1860  and  1866.  In  a  short 
preface,  Lady  Trevelyan  states  that  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  include  some  portion  of  what 
he  placed  on  record  as  a  jurist  in  the  East.  The 
papers  selected  are  the  Introductory  Report 
upon  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  and  the  note  ap- 
pended to  that  code,  in  which  most  of  its  leading 
provisions  were  explained  and  defended.  These 
papers  were  entirely  written  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
tjut  the  substance  of  them  was  the  result  of  the 
joint  deliberations  of  the  Indian  Law  Commis- 
sion, of  which  he  was  president.  They  are  by 
no  means  merely  of  Indian  interest,  for  while 
they  were  the  commencement  of  a  new  system 
of  law  for  India,  they  relate  chiefly  to  general 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  are  of  univer- 
sal application.  In  tlie  fifth  volume  arc  three 
papers  on  James  Mill,  for  writing  which  Macau- 
lay  offered  an  apology  to  the  eminent  historian 
of  British  India  —  perhaps  the  only  public 
apology  which  he  ever  made  in  his  life.  Their 
repudiation  by  Macaulay  himself,  when  collect- 
ing his  Edinburgh  Review  articles,  ought  to  have 
prevented  their  reproduction,  it  is  generally 
thought,  in  any  edition  of  his  writings. — Amer- 
ican Literary  Gazette. 

Bad  Light  IMerature. — The  prevailing  tendency 
of  literary  men  in  these  da^'s  is  to  be  funny  at 
any  cost  and  under  any  circumstances.  No  mot- 
ter  how  forced  and  false  the  fun  is,  it  is  welcomed 
by  certain  persons.  Slang,  puns,  intricate  sen- 
tences, profane  swearing,  are  all  pressed  into  the 
service  by  the  writer  of  articles  intended  to  tickle 
the  crowd.  The  consequence  is  that  the  writing 
with  which  the  unthinking  are  gratified  produces 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  educated. — The  Readtr. 

Mr.  Hugging,  F.R.S.,  who  has  rendered  good 
service  to  astronomy  by  his  spectrum  analysis  of 
stars  and  nebulae,  has  added  somewhat  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  comets.  In  the 
course  of  last  month,  he  cot  an  observation  of 
Comet  I,  1866  and  found  the  nucleus  to  bo  in  the 
condition  of  ignited  gas,  shining  by  its  own 
light;  but  the  coma,  or  tail,  having  no  light  of 
its  own,  shines  by  reflected  light,  in  the  same 
way  as  clouds  do  in  our  own  atmosphere.  This 
is  an  interesting  branch  of  cosmical  science,  and 
when  next  a  brilliant  comet  appears  in  our  sky, 
the  opportunity  will  be  seized  for  a  scries  of  ob- 
servations. 

Cheap  Newspapers. — There  is  published  in 
Switzerland  a  weekly  paper  called  the  7'degray, 
which  contains  the  ordinary  amount  of  general 
and  literary  matter  published  in  an  ordinary 
London  hebdomadal  (eiglit  pages,  the  size  of  the 
lAmesY  which  is  sold  for  one  franc  a  year,  or  not 
quite  naif  a  cent  per  number. 

Agnes  Strickland.  —  This  historian  of  tlie 
Queens  of  England  and  Scotland  has  just  com- 
pleted, in  one  volume,  "  Lives  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  who  were  committed  to  the  Tower  in 
1688,  enriched  and  illustrated  by  most  interest- 
ing personal  letters,  now  first  published  from  the 
Bodleian  Library.*' 

Touristx  in  America. — Sir  Morton  Peto,  M.  P., 
has  published  the  results  of  his  tour  in  the  United 
States  last  autumn,  as  The  Resources  and  Pro*- 
pects  of  America,  ascertained  during  a  Visit  to  the 
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Sfafrs  in  ilie  Avtumn  of  1865,  which  gives  a 
liigldy  fiivorahlt*  view  of  our  cunditioQ  and  proa- 
pccts.  Mr.  W.  II.  Bullock,  a  younjij  Oxoniim, 
•*  with  keen  eyeu,  ijfood  s])irit9,  and  plenty  of 
auinnil  durin'^,*'  niado  a  rapid  tour  through  Mex- 
ico in  the  winter  of  18G1  and  the  sprinjLf  of  1865, 
and  has  thrown  his  experience  into  a  volume  en- 
titled Acfi^^  Mtxico  ui  1804-5.  Hid  verdict, 
from  wluit  he  .saw  and  hoard,  was  that  the  Frcncli 
had  inailc  cvervthing  worse  thim  the}*  found  it. 
lie  describe;)  the  Treni'li  soldiers  as  little  better 
than  thieves  nnd  a^>s;i.s^in^. 

7\nm/son  llluntratol  hy  JJore. — It  is  stated  iliat 
Oustav(!  Dore  has  tini^hcd  a  seriesof  thirt}' ilhis- 
trations  of  Trnnyson's  Idtihi  of  the  Kittt/,  whicli 
he  was  comnrL-^sitined  to  execute  by  a  London 

{mhlisher.  As  l)ore  docs  not  know  the  English 
angua;;e,  Tennyson's  blank  verso  was  translated 
inU)  PVcnch  prose,  and  on  this  somewhat  subdued 
text  I)or6  had  to  work. 

InhuicVs  Shakesjicare  J'onferies. — There  was  to 
have  been  Fold  in  London  on  theVthuIt.  William 
II.  Ireland's  o^\  n  CoHcctions  relative  to  the  Sliake- 
Bpeare  forgeries  with  the  Conftssiorta  in  his  own 
handwriting.  It  may  be  rcmcnd)ered  that  Ire- 
land jn'ctended  tx>  have  disv)Vered  numerous 
manuscripts  by  Shakspcare,  including  two  entire 
plays,  called  I  'ortiffn'u  and  Hairy  21.  ;  that  Dr. 
l*arr  and  other  lillerateurs  fully  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  these  i)a[»cr3 ;  that  Vorfif/rrn, 
purchased  by  Sheridan,  was  i)roduced  at  l)rury 
Lane  Theatre,  in  1706,  where  it  failed,  with  John 
Kemblc  in  tlie  loading  part;  that  the  two  ])lavs 
were  published  in  17U9;  and  that  Ireland's 
ConftKsio/ut  which  appeared  in  1  ««>.•>,  revealed 
the  history  and  mystery  of  the  whole  elaborate 
and  specious  fc»rgery.  Ireland  died  in  18^5,  and 
the  manuscript  of  his  Confmona  must  be  of  no 
small  interert  to  Shakes[>eariau  scholars.  It  is 
singular  that  in  the  "  hjhakespeare  "  documents 
nnmufaetured  und  produced  by  Ireland,  the 
signatures  of  the  poet,  of  Lord  Southampton, 
and  of  (2uccn  Kli/jd>eth  were  curiously  unlike 
any  of  the  ririginals,  of  whicli  numerous  fao 
iimlhs  hail  been  published. 

Marie  Antoineltcs  LctUra. — Last  year  a  num- 
ber of  letters  were  [mbli&ihed,  said  to  have  been 
written  b}'  the  unfortunate  wife  of  Louis  XVI. 
Keference  having  been  made  to  Louis  Blanc,  as 
to  their  authenticity,  he  has  written :  "  No  sooner 
did  I  glance  over  them  than  it  struck  me  how 
little,  in  many  n.spects,  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  I  had  been  led  to  form  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  by  a  patient  and  strict  investigation 
of  all  the  facts  referring  to  the  part  she  played 
during  the  French  Revolution.  I  was  not. 
therejforo,  Bur])riscd  at  the  authentiiMty  of  those 
letters  being  called  in  question ;  and  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that,  after  having  paid  due  attention  to 
the  controversy  to  which  they  have  given  ri.se,  I 
am  most  decidedly  under  tlie  impression  that 
they  are  not  g(fnuine."  Tliese  letters  were  pur- 
chased for  80.000  francs,  from  AI.  Feuilhrt  de 
Conche.4,  Imperial  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  in 
Paris,  by  Count  Vogt  von  Himolston,  who 
believed,  of  course,  in  tlicir  authenticity.  It 
ia  now  imputed  to  M.  Feuillet  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  pi*oduction  of  seventeen  letters 
from  Racine,  lately  sold  at  auction  and  since 
proven  to  have  l>een  fac-simileB  of   an  equal 


number  in  tlie  Imperial  library,  which  he  (M. 
F.)  liad  retained  in  his  poasession  for  nearly  two 
years. — Anurican  LUerary  Gazettt, 

Noble  Authors. — Among  the  recent  Engfish 
announcements  is  the  Manoirs  and  Corretpomd- 
ence  of  Fkld-Mari^hal  Vitcount  Combermere,  who 
died  last  year  in  his  ninety -third  year,  after  over 
sixty-four  years  of  military  service,  and  was 
supi>oscd  to  have  been  the  oldest  soldier  in  the 
world.  This  biography  is  written  by  hia  widow 
(an  accomplished  Irish  lady,  daughter  of  Dr.  T. 
Gibbins,  of  Cork),  and  Captain  W.  W.  Knollvs. 
Viscountess  Knheld  has  just  publibhed  Tht 
DayrtlU :  a  Domestic  Story,  which  is  critically 
commended  as  "pure  and  honest  in  iiitenlioa. 
and  full  of  good  morals  for  3'oun^  people  of  a 
marriageable  age.*'  And  Lord  l)e  Roa  has 
nearly  comjilcted  Memorials  of  Hie  Tower  of 
Ix>n<fon,  a  subject  liitherto  much  neglected,  nut 
having  been  treated  with  any  degree  of  fulneu 
in  Mr.  Bray  ley's  pretentious  rHniory  of  the  Towtr, 
though  agreeably  in  8i.>veral  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Ains worth  historical  romances. — American  lit- 
irary  Gazette. 

ha  Cra'iff. — ^Tliis  lady,  horn  in  Edinburgh  in 
1830,  won  the  first  ])rize  for  her  Ode  recited  at 
the  Burns  Centenary  Festival  in  1859,  there 
being  620  competitors.  In  1856,  Mr.  Black- 
wood, of  Kdinburgh,  published  for  her  a  ToLume 
entitled  Pvvms^  by  Isa.  ^Vhen  Mr.  Uastiiwi 
organized  the  National  Social  Science  Asaocia- 
tiou,  he  secured  Miss  Craig's  help  aa  assistant 
secretary.  She  has  resigned  that  office  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage,  and  the  members  of  the 
Ai^sociation  have  presented  her  with  a  silver 
tea-service  and  salver,  suitably  inscribed. — Amer 
icon  LUerary  Oa-dtc. 

IVic  Lotttry  of  Battle. — A  Paris  paper  notices 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  invonti<m  of 
rifled  guns,  the  dis]»roportion  o^  killed  and  wonnd- 
cd  in  battle  remains  about  the  same  aa  ever. 
justifying  the  statement  made  in  the  time  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  that  each  man  killed  in  battle 
represented  a  quantity  of  bullets  equal  to  lus 
own  weight.  At  Solferino,  for  example,  the  Auf- 
trians  fired  8,40r),000  musket  shots,  while  the 
number  of  killed  among  tlie  French  was  but  2000, 
and  of  the  wounded  10,000.  Thus  one  man  wss 
hit  for  every  700  shots,  and  one  killed  for  every 

•I'joo. 

Army  Officers. — Besides  Bcnedek  and  Gari- 
baldi, the  generals  who  are  assi^ed  to  commandi 
in  tlie  different  armies  are  experienced  and&mooL 
Tlie  Austrians  have  Hai'shal  de  Ueaae,  who  is 
seventy-three  years  old,  and  whose  career  dates 
from  the  battle  of  Wagram :  Prince  Schwartmi- 
berg,  seventy-two  years  old,  who  commanded 
Austrian  cavalry  in  Italy  in  1848,  and  was  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino  In  1859;  and  Count  CSlaa- 
G alias,  who  has  been  in  active  command  nnce 
1848.  Marshal  Bencdck  is  fifty-eight  yeara  old, 
and  since  the  death  of  Radctzky  has  been  it- 
garded  as  the  first  warrior  of  Aiutrin.  While  a 
colonel,  in  1848,  he  fought  in  the  campaign  asaiMt 
the  Piedmontese.  In  1859  he  commaadkcd  tiM 
Eighth  corps  at  San  Martino. 

J2ussiHi  has  written  to  the  Pope,  prayiaghlmtv 
remove  the  interdict  which  prevents  t!ha  anploT* 
nient  of  female  voices  in  moat  of  the  rhorohM  la 
Italy. 
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The  bistory  of  Rome  has  in  a  peculiar 
sense  anlYerattl  intereHt.  Rome  is  the 
bridge  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
vorld,  the  Tesael  in  which  the  treasure 
of  •ncunt  <iivilization  was  preserved,  tiU 
die  nstiona  of  modem  Europe  were  ready 
to  xeoeiTe  it  The  limit  or  anuent  his- 
tory is  irhen  all  the  varions  peoples  who 
pLayed  a  part  in  tfae  first  act  of  the  great 
druu  are  dissolved  and  lost  in  the  uni- 
TenaU^  of  Rome.  The  beginning  of 
modem  bistoiy  is  when  a  new  order  of 
peoplCBScek  to  sever  themselvea  &om  the 
oni^of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  ac- 
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quire  independenoe.  Further :  Roman 
history  holds  the  middle  place,  not  only 
in  time,  but  in  character.  It  combines 
the  progressive  continnity  of  modem, 
with  something  of  the  unity  and  simplic- 
ity of  ancient  political  life.  "niroTii^h 
oil  the  perplexing  conflict  and  infinite 
variety  of  modem  politics,  Rome  still 
seems  to  prolong  the  same  monotone 
that  awed  the  ancient  world  into  sUeoce. 
Hence  we  do  not  wonder  that  Roman 
history  has  been  made  the  battie-field  of 
so  many  controversies.  On  this  snbjeot 
Niebuhr  gave  the  first  example  of  that 
species  of  historical  criticism  which  has 
been  called  the  peculiar  gift  and  charac- 
teristic of  modem  thought ;  that  oritioiBm 
which  enables  us,  in  a  m  higher  degree 
than  ever  before,  to  give  vividness  and 
meaning  to  the  past,  without  taming  it 
into  an  ext^gerated  image  of  the  present. 
Niebuhr's  work  was  indeed  imperfect, 
and  the  power  of  "  historical  divination  " 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  possess  often 
led  him  to  attempt  to  make  bncks  without 
straw ;  yet  he  cannot  be  denied  tiie  merit 
of  having  first  taught  u8  how  to  make 
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criticism  constructive  as  well  as  destruc- 
tive ;  how  to  use  aiight  the  dangerous 
weapon  of  historical  analogy  ;  how  to 
search  for  the  higher  interest  of  national 
life,  even  while  we  cast  aside  the  lower 
interest  of  legend  and  romance.  This 
Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  do ;  and  that  he 
(lid  it  imperfectly  is  only  a  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  he  did  it  first. 

It  is  not  now  too  much  to  say  that 
since  Niebuhr  we  have  attained  a  far 
juster  conception  of  Roman  history  as  a 
whole  than  was  possessed  by  the  native 
historians.  And  the  reason  is,  that  this 
new  criticism  has  tiught  us  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  they  did  not  ask,  though 
they  afford  us  sufficient  datJi  for  the  an- 
swers. It  has  taught  us  also  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  position,  and  view 
Roman  history  as  a  continuous  whole,  in 
a  sense  in  which  no  native  historian  could 
so  regard  it.  To  a  certain  degi'ce,  the 
continuity  of  the  national  life  forced  itself 
upon  the  observation  of  the  Roman  his- 
torians, who  in  this  one  point  rise  above 
their  far  greater  Greek  rivals.  Livy  has 
a  far  clearer  notion  of  the  relation  of  the 
present  to  the  past  than  Thucydides: 
*'Tanla3  molis  erat  Romanam  condcre 
•_rentcm.''  lie  sees  how  a  nation  makes 
and  moulds  itself  by  its  own  acts  ;  yet 
he  sees  this  only  in  part,  and  in  its  most 
obvious  aspects.  lie  was  too  much  car- 
ried away  by  the  passions  of  the  time  to 
understand  the  deeper  unity  of  a  progress 
of  which  the  Empire  was  the  necessary 
and  legitimate  end.  And  this  was  equally 
the  case  with  all  the  writers  on  whom  we 
have  to  dei^end  for  tlie  image  of  Roman 
history. 

"Livy,  Cicero,  and  Sallust/'  says  M. 
Thierry,  "  wrote  at  a  period  when  the 
reaction  of  the  conquered  peoples  upon 
Rome  was  only  beginning  to  show  its 
strength,  and  they  could  not  sufficiently 
separate  themselves  from  the  imperial 
<iity  to  judge  of  it  with  fairness.  They 
could  look  at  it  only  as  Romans,  or  even 
as  Roman  partisans.  Tacitus,  perhaps, 
might  have  seen  farther,  but  he  did  not 
wisli  to  see.  Dominated  by  the  religion 
of  the  ])a.st,  enamored  of  the  ancient  po- 
litical forms  which  tlie  progress  of  tiie 
world  had  by  a  beneficent  necessity  de- 
stroyed, unjust  to  the  conquered  races, 
Tacitus  turned  away  liis  eyes  from  a  rev- 
olution made  to  their  advauta<ro.      lie 


would  not  see  anything  in  the  birth  of  a 
new  Rome  except  the  corruption  of  the 
national  morality  and  the  crime  of  the 
Caesars.    But  he  had  this  excuse,  that  he 
was  not  a  witness  of  the  great  events 
which  were  to  impress  apon  the  Roman 
Empire  a  final  and  universal  character. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  construction  of 
that  code  of  Roman  law,  so  justly  called 
"  written  reason  ;"  nor  the  triumph  of  a 
political  equality  among  all  freemen ;  nor 
the  victory  of  Christianity,  which  gave 
one  God  to  that  community  of  nations, 
and    proclaimed  all   men  equal   before 
Him."— (p.  3.) 

Tills  quotation  sums  up  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  historians  from  whom  we  have 
our  main  accounts  of  Roman  history 
lived  during  the  troubles  of  the  eariy 
Empire,  when  the  Romans  seemed  to  be 
iniined  by  their  own  success,  and  to  have 
lost  their  nationality  amid  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  all  nations,  all  religions,  and 
all  languages.  Amid  this  chaos,  when 
anarchy  was  only  kept  down  by  despo* 
tism,  we  find  them  reverting  with  long- 
ing eyes  to  a  past  in  which  Rome  wsa 
still  true  to  herself;  in  which  the  name 
of  Roman  was  not  yet  given  to  a  mixed 
crowd  of  Gauls  and  Greeks  and  Adat- 
ics ;  in  which  the  simple  national  wor- 
ship was  not  yet  refined  away  by  the 
nobler  influences  of  Greek  art,  or  cor- 
rupted by  the  sensuous  fanaticisms  of 
Asia.  They  were,  besides,  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  traditions  of  tho  Koman 
aristocracy,  who  held  with  tenacity 
to  tho  idcii  of  the  snpi-cniacy  of  the 
])ure  Roman  blood,  or  even  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  over  all  the  world  without  its 
walls,  and  could  not  forgive  the  Empire 
for  lowering  that  city  into  a  capital,  only 
distinguished  as  the  residence  of  the 
.sovereign.  They  inherit,  in  .feet,  the 
tradition  of  the  Roman  city  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  their 
sympathies  were  with  those  who  stub- 
bornly maintained  its  isolated  and  priT« 
ileged  ])osition,  and  against  those  who 
sought  to  reduce  it  to  its  due  place  in 
the  whole.  The  interests  of  the  prov- 
inces, the  maintenance  of  peace  through 
the  Roman  world,  seemed  to  them  noSn 
irig,  when  the  Roman  liberties — thai  ii^ 
the  liberty  of  Rome  to  tyrannize  over  the 
world — were  lost.  In  tho  piotore  of  Ti- 
berius given  us  by  Taoitua,  page  nAsr 
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page  is  filled  with  his  ill-treatment  of  the 
miserable  nobility  that  disgraced  the 
names  of  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Fabius  ; 
while  we  bear  of  his  good  government 
of  the  world  only  as  a  slight  palliation. 
And  Livy,  in  his  Preface,  declares  that 
the  only  result  of  the  Roman  conquest 
of  the  world  was  to  destroy  the  liberty 
and  corrupt  the  virtue  by  which  it  was 
attained. 

Even  apart  from  Roman  prejudices, 
however,  there  was  something  in  the 
state  of  the  world  which  justified  the  dark 
pictures  of  Livy  and  Tacitus.  This  was 
not  the  most  wretched  period  of  history, 
but  probably  it  was  the  period  when  men 
felt  their  wretchedness  most.  All  na- 
tional life  had  been  crushed  out  by  the 
armies  of  Rome,  and  with  the  extinction 
of  the  nations,  had  passed  away  all  real 
belief  in  the  national  religions.  Even 
Rome  herself,  conquered  in  turn  by  her 
subjects,  was  unable  to  preserve  her  na- 
tional beliefs  and  her  national  morality. 
But  while  all  limited  and  national  prin- 
ciples had  lost  their  binding  force,  no 
higher  piindple  had  yet  appeared  amid 
the  confusing  and  conflicting  elements. 
The  mere  external  force  of  the  Empire, 
holding  them  together  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, seemed  only  to  tend  to  their  mu- 
tojd  extinction,  and  to  help  on  the  decay 
of  what  remaining  spiritual  life  there 
was.  The  Empire  was  peace — peace, 
for  the  first  time,  over  the  civilized 
world;  but  this  peace  only  gave  men 
timfe  to  feel  their  misery.  The  strug- 
gle was  over.  Revolt  against  Rome 
was  as  impossible  as  revolt  against  fate. 
The  onlv  beliefs  that  had  held  men  to- 
gether m  spiritual  bonds  had  been  de- 
stroyedi  or  lived  on  only  in  the  half  be- 
lief of  superstition.  Material  force  seem- 
ed the  only  power  on  earth.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  live  for  or  to  hope.  And 
so  agam  the  thoughts  of  men  turned 
bade,  with  that  kind  of  longing  that 
wishes  it  could  believe,  to  the  faith  and 
monditv  of  ancestors  who  lived  before 
nationalities  had  ceased  to  be. 

Yet  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  legit- 
imate result  of  the  very  tendencies  most 
chaiaoteristicof  Roman  genius,  and  can- 
not be  viewed  as  a  melancholy  accident ; 
and  the  whole  meaning  of  Roman  his- 
tory is  distorted  if  we  do  not  recognize 
this.    We  may  indeed  reiiise  to  follow 


Comte  on  the  one  hand  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon on  the  other,  when  they  deify  the 
imperial  power,  or  attribute  supernatural 
wisdom  to  the  Caesars.  And  we  may 
laugh  at  Mr.  Congreve  when  he  almost 
attempts  to  whitewash  the  character  of 
Nero.  We  shall  endeavor,  before  the 
close  of  this  paper,  to  show  that  to  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
the  Roman  Empire  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  believing  in  the  perpetual 
usefulness  of  emperors.  But  this  does 
not  hinder  us  from  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  that  view  of  Roman  history 
maintained  by  such  writers  as  Momm- 
sen*  and  Thierry,  whose  guidance  we 
shall  mainly  follow  in  this  article.  After 
all,  the  cause  of  Cato  did  not  please  the 
gods,  and  the  cause  of  Csesar  did ;  and 
this  remains  true  whether  we  think  bet- 
ter or  worse  of  Cato  for  being  pleased 
with  the  losing  cause. 

The  modern  world  owes  what  it  is 
greatly  to  the  community  which  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing among  European  nations.  In 
view  of  this  result,  we  may  ask  what 
there  was  in  the  character  and  tenden- 
cies of  Rome  that  made  it  above  all 
other  nations  the  instrument  of  this 
transition  from  the  old  world  of  isolation 
to  the  new  world  of  community.  "  Ur- 
bem  fecisti  quod  prius  orbis  erat,"  says 
a  poet  of  the  sixth  century :  "  You  have 
made  the  world  into  one  city."  These 
words  describe,  perhaps  more  accm*ately 
than  the  poet  was  aware,  the  ti*ansition 
from  the  nmnicipal  civilization  of  ancient 
times  to  a  more  comprehensive  unity  of 
mankind,  which,  at  first,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  veiled  itself  under  municipal 
forms.  Before  this  "  patriotism  with- 
out a  country  "  could  grow  up,  it  is  true, 
Clu-istianity  had  to  fill  the  dry  bones  of 
the  Roman  with  new  life,  and  teach  men 
to  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  the  bar- 
riers that  divided  them  from  each  other. 
Rome  only  gave  the  form,  Cliristianity 
gave  the  spirit  Yet  even  to  give  the 
form,  the  Roman  nation  must  have  had 
a  power  transcending  its  own  limits,  of 

*  Dr.  Dinkson's  translation  of  Monunsen  is  a 
solid  and  careful  piece  of  work.  It^oes  noft,  in- 
deed, reproduce  the  vividness  and  energy  of 
Mommsen's  style,  but  it  Foacbcs  a  far  higher 
measure  of  accuracy  than  is  oflen  attained  in 
I  translations  from  the  German. 
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dying  in  order  to  live,  such  as  is  found 
in  none  other  of  the  narrow  nationalities 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Now,  the  one  distinguishing  chai-acter- 
istic  of  Rome  among  the  nations  was 
its  power  of  assimilation  and  incorporat- 
ing with  itself  the  subjects  whom  it  had 
conquered.  The  empires  of  the  East 
were  loose  aggregates  of  discordant 
tribes,  bound  together  for  a  time  by  the 
force  of  individual  genius,  but  crumbling 
and  disintegrating  the  moment  that  force 
was  withdrawn.  A  Greek  State  was  an 
isolated  and  exclusive  political  unit,  with- 
out power  of  assimilating  new  elements. 
It  might  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense 
of  others,  but  it  could  not  absorb  them. 
The  Greek  States  often  made  conquests, 
but  they  never  willingly  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conquered.  They  kept  the 
subject  populations  in  hard  vassalage  out- 
side their  gates,  and  if  they  had  not 
enough  of  Helots  to  do  their  servile 
work,  they  got  others  from  the  slave- 
market.  Citizenship  is  a  gift  so  rarely  con- 
ferred in  historic  times  upon  an  alien, 
that  we  need  not  take  the  case  into  ac- 
count. Thus  the  Greek  city  runs  through 
its  commonly  short  course  without  ever 
receiving  a  recruit,  and  its  conquests 
soon  reach  the  utmost  limits  which  it  is 
practicable  for  a  small  State  to  administer 
and  liold  in  subjection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  history  of  Rome  is,  Mommsen 
expresses  it,  a  continually  progressing 
avvoifiiafiogj  by  which  each  conquered  na- 
tion is  absorbed  in  the  conquering  State, 
and  furnishes  it  an  arm  wherewith  to 
reach  those  who  are  still  farther  off,  till 
all  the  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
successfully  drawn  into  the  Empire. 
Thus  new  life-blood  is  again  and  again 
poured  into  the  State  as  it  is  becoming 
exhauste<l,  and  the  torch  of  its  life  is 
handed  on  to  new  runners.  Instead  of 
the  alternate  anarchy  and  despotism  of 
the  East,  and  the  wavering  and  shifting 
balance  of  power  which  characterize  the 
history  of  Greece,  we  have  at  liome 
a  regular  progressive  continuity  of  ad- 
vance, in  which  each  step  is  made 
secure  ere  another  is  taken.  Her  cam- 
paigns seem  to  go  on  year  after  year, 
century  after  century,  upon  one  settled 
and  inherited  plan.  Her  political  devel- 
opment is  so  much  of  a  piece,  that  we 
can  trace  without  difficulty  the  affiliation 


of  the  constitution  of  the  Enapira  finom 
that  of  the  early  Monarchy.     And  the 
same  is  the  case  with  its  law,  and  every 
department  of  its  activity.      There  is 
nothing   episodic  or   broken,    nothing 
revolutionary  at  Rome ;  hot  always  nn- 
hasting,  unresting  advanoe,  which  hdds 
firmly  to  the  past,  while  it  gains  the 
future.     And  the  one  secH^t  of  this  sta- 
bility amid  all  changes  is  assiaiilation. 
^'  What  else,"  said  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
us, ^^  brought  ruin  to  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  in  spite  of  their  nicoess 
in  war,  except  that  they  treated  the  con- 
quered   as  aliens  1    But    our    founder, 
Komulus,  was  so  wise  that  in  one  day  he 
turned  enemies  into  citizens."      ICome 
lived  on  amid  the  fall  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  ancient  world,  not  because  it  was 
the  strongest,  but  because  it  was  not 
like  them,  exclusive.     *'  It  was,"  aa  Mr. 
Bryce  well  expresses  it,    "by   Rome's 
self-abnegation  that  she  Romanized  the 
world." 

liome,  if  we  follow  the  legend,  begins 
as  its  ends,  with  a  coUuviea.  This  at  bast 
would  not  have  been  an  inappropriate 
beginning  for  that  State  in  which,  in  the 
end,  all  special  colors  of  nationality  wers 
to  be  lost.  During  all  the  regal  period 
we  find  on  record  a  series  of  additionBof 
new  citizens  transferred  into  the  dty 
from  her  first  conquests,-  and  it  was  jmth 
ably  this  absorbing  policy  which  enabled 
Rome  so  early  to  outstrip  all  the  other 
Latin  cities.  There  is  something  anal- 
ogous in  that  early  measure  of  compre- 
hension, whereby  all  Attica  waa  abeomd 
in  the  city  of  Athens.  Bat  Athait 
never  repeated  the  experiment;  Jier  wi- 
dening empire  and  lessening  popidatiaii 
never  tempted  her  to  strengthen  hendf 
with  new  citizens.  Still  less  did  AAens 
ever  contemplate  the  possibili^  of  com- 
municating the  privileges  of  dtizmlup 
to  those  who  remained  without  her  walla 
But  Rome  discovered  a  new  method  of 
growth,  when  the  old  method  waa  no 
longer  applicable.  When  she  ooaU  no 
longer  transfer  her  conquered  lulgeQli 
within  the  walls  of  the  dty,  she  inveolBd 
a  way  whereby  the  city  might  be^inthe 
language  of  il.  Thieiry,  '^qnritaiSnd 
and  transferred  beyond  its  own  waDa" 
She  forged  new  bonds  to  bind  to  hvadf 
those  whom  she  subdaed,  and  makatihsb 
resources  avulable  for  the  aoveraign  eilj- 
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The  first  and  most  violent  of  these  bonds 
was  the  colonization  system ;  a  Roman 
colony  was  at  once  an  outpost  against  the 
foe  and  a  means  of  repressing  imperfectly 
sabdned  populations.  It  differed  from 
a  Greek  colony  in  many  ways,  but  above 
all  in  this,  that  it  had  no  independence  ; 
it  was  merely  a  suburb  of  Rome,  and 
was,  till  the  time  of  Sulla,  governed  by 
deputies  of  the  Roman  magistracy.  The 
next  bond  was  the  communication  of 
different  degrees  of  Roman  citizenship. 
The  gift  became  in  time  too  precious  to 
be  conferred  at  once,  even  if  it  had  been 
safe  to  confer  it  on  those  who  had  just 
ceased  to  be  open  enemies.  Hence  it 
was  doled  out  in  separate  portions  (under 
such  names  as  Jus  Latii,  or  Jus  Italicum), 
according  as  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate or  reward  new  allies,  or  to  bring 
the  forces  of  the  State  into  a  more  com- 
pact unity.  First  came  the  plebeian, 
possessing  from  very  eai'ly  times  all  the 
rights  of  a  patrician  burgess,  except  the 
right  of  holding  a  magistracy.  Next 
the  Latin  ally,  who  was  the  equal  of  the 
citizen  so  fiu:  as  regarded  private  rights, 
and  might  even  acquire  the  full  franchise 
by  filling  a  ma^stracy  in  his  own  city. 
After  those  we  have  the  other  Italian 
tribes,  who  stood  to  Rome  in  very  vari- 
ons  and  fluctuating  relations,  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  subjugation  and 
the  degree  of  their  fidelity.  Some,  for  ex- 
ample, had  only  the  private  rights  of  Ro- 
mans, and  were  governed  by  a  i)refect  ap- 
pointed by  the  Roman  praetor;  others 
were  allied  municipalists,  regulating  their 
internal  affiurs  without  interference  from 
Roma  Finally,  beyond  Italy  we  have 
an  outmost  circle  of  provinces,  which 
were  treated  worst  of  all.  In  the  first 
instance,  they  were  used  simply  as  a 
means  of  aggrandizing  the  sovereign 
city;  their  taxes  were  confiscated  and 
increased ;  much  of  their  land,  was  ap- 
piropriated  by  Roman  citizens,  and  they 
themselyes,  when  allowed  to  retain  it, 
had  only  an  usufruct,  subject  to  heavy 
does.  The  laws  and  rules  by  which  they 
were  govemed  were  prescribed  by  an 
edict  (»  the  Roman  governor,  who  was  | 
an  bat  irresponsible,  and  could  use  the  i 
rod  or  the  axe  without  the  possibility  of 
reaistanoe  or  revenge. 

Tims  the  Roman  Empire  becomes  a 
▼aat  hieraiohy,  in  which  the  provinces 


form  the  base,  and  on  them  are  success- 
ively built  Italy,  Latium,  and  Rome. 
And  even  within  the  city  there  is  the 
division  of  patrician  and  plebeian,  or  in 
later  times,  of  the  ruling  aristocracy  of 
noble  families  of  both  orders,  and  the 
simple  freemen.  This  is  the  spectacle 
that  the  Roman  Empire  presents  to  us 
when  its  career  of  conquest  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  It  had  crushed  all  nations 
beneath  it,  but  only  to  rear  an  immense 
throne  for  privilege ;  and  it  is  this  im- 
mense system  of  inequality  and  exclusion 
on  which  the  sympathies  of  the  Roman 
historians  are  spent.  But  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  work  of  Rome  should 
stop  here.  Her  genius  tended  to  equal- 
ity, and  all  her  greatest  men  were  level- 
lers. Her  work  was  not  to  set  the  na- 
tionality of  Rome  or  of  Latium  above 
all  the  world,  but  to  bring  all  nations 
under  one  equal  law.  She  had  subdued 
the  nations  by  assimilation,  by  partially 
adopting  other  nations  into  her  family. 
She  was  urged  by  inevitable  necessity  to 
complete  what  she  had  begun.  She  had 
sacrificed  her  exclusive  prejudices  to 
overcome  the  world ;  she  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  herself,  her  nationality,  and  even 
her  liberty,  to  maintain  the  conquest. 

Roman  history  presents  to  us  a  higher 
unity  of  meaning  and  purpose,  if  we 
regard  the  Latin  war,  the  Social  war,  and 
the  last  wars  of  the  Roman  Republic,  as, 
in  a  certain  sense,  continuations  of  the 
struggle  of  the  plebeians  for  equal  rights ; 
that  is,  if  we  regard  them,  not  as  the 
insurrections  of  conquered  subjects,  but 
rather  as  one  long  political  struggle 
between  the  privileged  and  the  unpriv- 
ileged members  of  the  same  State.  For 
Rome  could  not  regard  any  longer  as 
foreigners  those  whose  blood  and  treas- 
ure she  had  used  so  freely,  and  whose 
rights  she  had  already  partially  acknowl- 
edged. Plato  said  that  all  fighting  be- 
tween Greek  and  Greek  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  civil  dissension  and  not  as 
war.  And  so  we  may^  say  that  the  con- 
tests between  the  many  and  the  few, 
between  the  city  and  the  empire,  are 
but  the  fights  of  opposing  factions, 
though  the  Forum  is  changed  for  the 
battle-field. 

The  great  straggle  for  equality  begins, 
as  has  been  said,  with  the  plebeians,  who 
consisted  mainly  of  those  conquered  pop- 
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ulations  transferred  within  the  walls  by 
the  policy  of  the  kings.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  later  kings 
were  attempting  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  aristocracy  by  becoming  leaders 
of  the  people.  They  were  tyrants  in  the 
Greek  sense,  and  perhaps  on  the  Greek 
model.  By  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
the  aristocracy  regained  their  early  pre- 
dominance, and  were  enabled  to  exclude 
the  commonalty.  Yet  the  commons 
soon  began  to  make  liead  against  them. 
They  could  not  be  prevented  from  doing 
so,  for  it  was  they  who  provided,  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  the  sinews  of  war. 
They  were  aided  to  this  success  by  the 
fact  that  the  oligarchy  were  not  united. 
There  were  ever  from  time  to  time  aris- 
ing among  them  individuals  superior  to 
tlie  prejudices  of  their  order,  and  desir- 
ous of  continuing  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  kings  ;  and  these  individuals  always 
counselled  concession,  or  even,  in  some 
instances,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  plebeians  to  win  it.  Such  were  Cas- 
sius,  Manlius,  Ma^lius,  and  at  one  time 
the  powerful  gens  of  the  Fabii.  These 
men  had  to  die  martyrs  for  the  unity  of 
the  State ;  their  order  could  not  forgive 
them  a  patriotism  larger  than  its  own : 
yet  they  at  least  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
powerful  protest  against  a  selfish  policy, 
and  the  concessions  they  forced  often 
outlived  them.  Finally,  after  a  long 
stniggle,  the  attack  of  the  commons  from 
without,  combined  with  the  authority  of 
many  of  its  own  best  members  within, 
forced  the  patricians  to  open  their  citadel, 
the^M^  honorinn  to  the  un[)rivilogod  many, 
and  the  work  of  levelling  had  passed 
through  its  first  stage. 

Meantime  a  new  class  had  come  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Iioman  Stnte,  who 
bore  all  the  burdens  but  had  few  of  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  and  to  whom  even 
the  ])Iebeians  stood  in  the  relation  of  an 
aristocracy.  These  were  the  Latin  allies, 
the  main  strength  of  the  lioman  armies 
for  centuries.  Tlije  debate  between  priv- 
ilege and  numbers  had  again  to  be  re- 
|>eated.  Hei*e  too  there  seem  to  have 
been  men  among  those  in  actual  posses- 
sion wise  enough  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  and  here  too  the  question 
could  not  be  decided  without  a  sharp 
struggle ;  though  in  this  case,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  it  was  a  stniggle  the 


scene  of  which  lay  not  in  the  Fomin. 
but  in  the  battle-field.  The  result  was 
in  appearance,  but  only  in  appearance, 
unfavorable  to  the  latins,  for  the  Romans 
had  learned  such  a  lesson  from  the  contest 
that  they  were  glad  to  enroll  many  of 
the  most  important  Latin  towns  in  their 
tribe.  This  is  the  second  victory  of  the 
levelling  tendencies  of  Rome  over  the 
exclusive  tendencies  of  the  minority. 

The  admission  of  the  Latins  was  thus 
really  a  popular  measure,  but  it  had  an 
effect  the  reverse  of  popular ;  it  threw 
the  powers  which  had  been  slowly  won 
by  the  assembly  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  senate  again  be- 
came, as  in  early  times,  the  controlling 
power  at  Rome,  and  the  comitia  merely 
the  means  whereby  it  transacted  ban- 
ness.  The  cause  of  this  change  was  that 
the  popular  assembly  had  ceased  to  be 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  cdtisens 
were  now  scatterea  at  great  distances 
from  Rome,  and  could  not  come  up 
every  market-day  for  State  business.  At 
intervals  a  great  question  might  draw  the 
farmers  to  the  Fonim  to  record  thdr 
votes,  but  in  general  the  mob  of  the 
capital,  and  not  the  real  mass  of  bur- 
gesses, were  the  only  attendance  at  the 
assemblies,  and  the  mob  of  the  cq>ital 
could  never  bo  permitted  to  govern  the 
State.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  tluit 
though  the  assembly  remained  nonunalh 
stipreme,  the  senate  should  draw  to  itidf 
all  the  real  functions  of  government  Ihe 
popular  body  was  paralyzed  by  its  own 
bulk,  and  the  oligarchy  again  aasmned 
the  helm  of  afiiiirs. 

And  this  explains  the  peculiar  lutter- 

ness  of  the  third  great  political  straggle; 

that  began  when  the  Italians  began  to 

demand  a  share  in  the  rights  and  prin- 

leges  of  Romans.      The    oligarchy,  in 

whom  was  concentrated  in  its  utmost  in- 

i  tensity  the  narrow  national  pride  of  RomSf 

I  set  their  faces  against  admitting  sodi  s 

'  collui'ies  of  nations  to  efEEtce  the  natifti^ 

character  of  the  State :   and  even  the 

I  populace,  who  might  be  willing  to  follow 

'  their  leaders  against  the  aristocTMj  in 

I  other  points,  felt  like  aristooTBts  when 

thev  were  asked  to  lower  the  valao  of 

their  burgess  rights.    Again  and  agvn 

great  statesmen  arose,  who  saw  the  na- 

I  ture  of  tlie  crisis,  and  urged  the  dommnt 

;  party  to  give  way,  but  the  policy  of  ad- 
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fishness  and  exclusion  prevailed.  The 
aristocracy  thwarted,  the  populace  aban- 
doned, those  who  sought  to  do  justice  to 
Italy.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Caius  Grac- 
chus, Livius  Drusu9,  successively  fell 
from  the  height  of  popularity  to  ruin  and 
death,  when  they  proposed  to  extend  the 
suffirage  beyond  the  limits  it  had  reached. 
But  the  murder  of  the  last  of  these  polit- 
ical martyrs  set  all  Italy  on  fire,  and  one 
year's  unsuccessful  war  was  sufficient  to 
teach  the  Romans  what  reason  had  not 
been  able  to  teach  them,  and  the  nominal 
victory  was  only  won  by  conceding  the 
subject  of  dispute.  A  law  of  the  Consul, 
of  the  year  89  b.c,  gave  citizenship  to  all 
who  had  domicile  and  burgess  rights 
anywhere  in  Italy,  provided  he  presented 
himself  before  a  Roman  magistrate  to 
claim  it  within  two  months.  This  was 
practically  to  make  citizenship  a  reward 
for  desertion  to  Rome.  And  even  Sulla, 
the  aristocratic  leader,  confirmed  a  meas- 
ure, now  a  political  necessity,  which  in- 
cluded all  Italy  within  the  limits  of  the 
dty. 

by  this  great  concession  the  original 
Roman  population  were  completely  sub- 
merged in  a  flood  of  new  citizens  who 
did  not  inherit  the  traditions  of  Rome, 
and  were  only  partially  imbued  with  its 
spirit  Rome  had  already  passed  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  city  when  it  admitted  the 
Latins ;  but  the  Latins  were  kindred  in 
blood  to  the  Romans,  and  therefore  their 
admission  still  left  the  Roman  people 
in  some  sense  one  nation.  But  when  the 
boundary  of  the  State  was  advanced  to 
the  Rubicon,  including  not  only  the 
kindred  Latins  and  the  more  distantly 
related  Sabellian  tribes,  but  a  crowd  of 
Greeks,  Etruscans,  and  Celts,  Eome  had 
got  fsx  beyond  the  limits  of  any  national 
feeling;  its  nationality  was  now  merely 
a  Dame,  and  it  might  even  have  drilled 
away  altogether  from  its  traditions,  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  the  permanence  and 
conservation  of  its  aristocracy :  for  not- 
withstanding their  numbers  and  influence 
the  new  citizens  seldom  rose  to  the  high- 
est honors  of  the  State,  and  only  man  by 
man  when  they  did.  The  aristocracy 
waS|  therefore,  the  centre  of  the  old 
natiffnwl  traditions,  the  representative  of 
the  past  $  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
body  of  new  dtizens  just  admitted  into 
the  Dtate,  oud)led  them  to  protract  their 


resistance  long  after  the  outer  banier  of 
citizenship  had  fallen. 

But  the  municipal  constitution  of  Rome 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  its  formulas  broke  down 
under  their  weight  It  presents  the 
strangest  anomalies,  the  strangest  conflict 
of  fact  and  law.  The  popular  party  had 
been  strengthened  so  immensely  that  its 
voice  was  absolutely  decisive  where  that 
voice  could  be  heard.  The  aristocracy, 
which  was  scarcely  able  to  maintain  its 
supremacy  before,  was  now  utterly  pow- 
erless before  a  burgess  body  that  com- 
prised all  Italy.  Its  power  lay  only  in 
this,  that  the  burgesses  had  no  sufficient 
organ  to  express  their  will.  The  as- 
semblies ceased  even  to  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  citizens ;  for  it  was  obviously 
impossible  at  any  time  to  bring  together 
even  a  respectable  portion  of  those  who 
had  a  right  to  vote.  The  trae  Romans 
were  scattered  over  the  land,  unable  to 
communicate  with  each  other  or  with 
the  capital ;  and  what  assumed  the  style 
of  the  sovereign  people,  and  voted  on 
proposals  that  determined  the  fate  of  the 
world,  was  the  degraded  mob  of  the 
streets  —  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  high- 
est bidder  for  their  suffrages.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  was  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  substantial  power  was  cast  into 
the  hands  of  the  senate,  who  ruled  in  the 
interest  of  their  order  ;  but  that  this 
power  was  uncertain  and  precarious,  and 
liable  to  sudden  invasion  from  any  one 
who  could  gain  a  momentary  popularity. 
For  the  assembly  was  the  legal  sovereign, 
and  the  senate  was  a  usurper,  who  stepped 
in  simply  because  the  legal  sovereign 
was  paralyzed.  Thus  any  political  ad- 
venturer who  could  outbid  the  senate  in 
bribing  the  mob,  and  get  a  rogation 
passed  in  his  favor,  might  at  once,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  legal  justification, 
wrest  their  authority  from  their  hands. 

The  great  want  of  the  State,  we  might 
feel  at  hrst  disposed  to  say,  was  a  repre- 
sentative  si/stem.  Those  who  had  the  right 
to  rule,  had,  from  their  numbers  and 
dispersion,  no  means  of  actualizing  this 
right.  The  aristocracy,  as  has  been 
shown,  were  usurpers,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  an  exclusive  policy,  against 
which  the  genius  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
whole  tendencies  of  the  time,  revolted — 
a  policy,  moreover,  which  had  already 
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been  defeated.  The  assemblies  of  the 
city,  the  only  regular  channels  of  au- 
thority, were  representatives  of  nothing, 
except  the  will  of  those  who,  for  the  time 
being,  could  bribe  or  cajole  them.  If  the 
theory  of  representative  government  had 
occurred  to  any  one,  we  might  fancy  that 
the  difficulty  would  have  l)een  solved  ; 
the  citizens  of  Rome  would  have  found 
in  it  a  means  of  expressing  their  will, 
and  liberty  would  have  l)een  saved.  So 
we  might  fancy.  But  representative  gov- 
ernment implies  far  more  than  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives.  It  implies  a 
certain  community  of  feeling  between  all 
the  citizens  :  it  implies  that  intercourse 
should  be  much  more  frequent,  and  that 
intelligence  should  spread  more  easily 
than  in  those  times  was  possible — for  how 
else  could  any  relation  be  kept  up  be- 
tween the  representative  and  those  he 
represents  ? — it  implies  habits  of  acting 
together,  and  we  might  almost  say  it  im- 
plies the  unity  of  a  nation.  All  these 
things  were  wanting  hero  ;  in  fact,  we 
may  say  that  there  was  no  one  condition 
of  representative  government  present, 
except  a  body  of  citizens  too  large  to 
govern  themselves  in  any  other  way. 

If  the  victoiy  over  the  reactionary  party 
was  to  be  won,  and  the  invidious  distinc- 
tion which  enabled  a  few  noble  families 
to  absorb  the  advantages  of  the  Roman 
State  was  to  be  taken  away ;  if  the  di- 
visions between  the  various  classes  and 
sections  of  Rome  were  to  be  erased,  and 
the  Empire  to  be  made  a  unity ;  if  the 
Roman  citizens,  and  still  more  the  pro- 
vincials who  were  asjaring  to  citizenship, 
were  really  to  be  made  equal  partakers  ni 
the  benefits  of  the  State,  this  could  only 
be  by  war.  Already,  as  cai'ly  as  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  had  been  felt  that 
the  shifting  tumultuous  mob  of  the  as- 
semblies could  give  no  consistent  sup- 
port to  a  popular  leader.  In  one  way 
only  could  he  make  the  numV»ers  who 
followed  him  felt  in  their  full  weight — by 
putting  arms  in  their  hands,  and  making 
liimself  their  general.  Ciesar  first  clearly 
discerned  this,  and  used  his  knowledge 
to  found  the  itoman  Empire. 

The  army  was,  in  one  sense,  the  most 
progressive  and  democratic  institution  of 
Rome.  Soldiers  at  Rome  were  as  natural 
deiiioci*ats  as  lawyers  were  natural  con- 
servatives.    The  popular  leader  Marius 


had  most  of  all  contributed  to  this  result. 
Even  before  Marias  indeed,  the  principle 
of  the  Servian  constitution,  by  which  the 
levy  was  limited  to  citizens  possessed  of 
landed  property,  and  the  distinctions  in 
equipment  and  position  were  r^olated 
by  property  considerations,  had  been 
considerably  modified.  Such  a  principle 
of  arrangement  was  suited  onl  j  to  a  small 
State,  where  wai-s,  though  frequent,  were 
never  long  enough  to  disturb  seriously 
the  organization  of  peace.  But  it  was 
totally  unsuited  for  the  distant  carapugns 
and  long  terms  of  service  that  call  forth 
the  professional  soldier.  Consequently 
property  considerations  had  been  thrust 
more  and  more  into  the  background,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  army  had  come 
to  depend  more  on  length  of  serrioe, 
or  qualities  shown  in  the  field,  than  on 
the  possessions  or  rank  of  the  citizens  at 
home.  The  minimum  rating  that  sub- 
jected a  citizen  to  enrolment  had  hem 
lowered  nearly  to  a  third,  and  the  nx 
classes  of  Servms  had  changed  into  three 
ranks,  whose  arrangement  was  dete^ 
mined  not  by  property,  but  bj  length  of 
ser\'ice.  The  burgess  cavalry  had  ceased 
to  serve,  and  became  merely  a  second  or- 
der of  aristocracy,  while  their  place  was 
supplied  by  Thracian,  African,  and  Ia- 
giu'ian  auxiliaries.  Marius  carried  out  a 
still  more  sweeping  change,  and  erased 
the  last  traces  of  the  old  civic  orgama- 
tion.  He  recniitcd  his  foot-soldiers  from 
all  classes  of  free  -  bom  citizens,  and  his 
cavalry  from  all  subject  nations  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  ho  finally  abolished  all 
distinctions  between  infantry  of  the  line, 
and  made  the  place  of  each  soldier  dqwud 
on  the  discretion  of  his  officer.  Tins  ex- 
clusive regard  to  military  oonriderations 
in  the  formation  of  armies  could  not  bat 
be  carried  on  still  after  him,  and  assist 
materially  in  levelling  the  differences  jet 
existing  between  the  citizen  and  the  pn^ 
vincial  or  subject  ally.  When  MuiBS 
unconstitutionally  gave  citizenship  ontlie 
field  of  battle  to  a  company  or  Italian 
allies  who  had  behaved  themsdvea  braf^ 
ly,  he  showed  that  the  principle  of  Bome^ 
political  organization  was  beoonung  in- 
verted. Formerly  place  in  the  army  had 
depended  on  place  in  the  Stated  now 
place  in  the  State  was  coming  to  depeod 
on  place  in  the  army.  The  red  power 
of  Rome  had  passed  into  its  oampii  and 
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when  these  campe  ceased  to  be  aristo- 
cratiCy  when  they  ceased  to  regard  the 
distinction  between  noble  and  commoner, 
between  Roman  and  Italian,  between 
citizen  and  provincial,  these  distinctions 
conld  not  long  maintain  themselves  in 
the  political  order  of  the  State.  It  was 
not  likely  that  political  intrigae  could 
avert  this  result  long,  or  deceive  those 
who  possessed  the  power  into  refraining 
from  its  exercise.  The  senatorial  party 
might  for  a  Uttle  go  on  plundering  the 
world  on  the  strength  of  their  prestige, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  a 
oonstitation  which  they  alone  could  make 
a  show  of  working.  But  in  the  general 
decay  of  the  binding  forces  of  society, 
only  the  discipline  of  the  armies  remained 
firm  and  vigorous,  and  these  armies  could 
not  long  be  expected  to  follow  leaders 
like  Sulla,  who  used  them  to  confiiiu  the 
tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  over  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  were  levied.  The 
prize  of  the  Empire  of  the  world  was 
nannng  suspended  to  tempt  and  to  re- 
wara  the  first  great  general  who  should 
also  be  a  leader  of  the  people. 

The  Empire  was  a  necessity,  though 
the  necessity  of  an  unhappy  time.  Nor 
are  we  attributing  supernatural  wisdom  to 
the  GsBsars,  when  we  say  that  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  the  needs  of  their 
position,  and  their  personal  ambition, 
they  were  urged  on  to  confer  a  great 
benefit  on  mankind.  They  followed  the 
path  thai  opened  before  them,  seeing  but 
a  little  way,  as  mortals  do;  but  their 
obvious  interest  and  glory  led  them  to  do 
that  which  was  demanded  by  the  spirit  of 
a  time  in  which  Christianity  was  bom. 
Hie  organization  of  the  Empire  was  so 
evident  and  direct  a  development  of  the 
oiganization  of  the  Republic,  the  one 
arose  bo  naturally  out  of  the  other,  that 
it  only  needed  the  genius  of  Caesar  to 
comprehend  the  situation  and  sketch  out 
the  plan  of  operations  which  all  his  suc- 
oeasoTB  had  to  follow.  His  fii-st  aim  was 
to  dethrone  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and 
AMBffi  it  into  a  court  which  derived  all 
its  dignity  Scorn  its  nearness  to  the  sov- 
ereiffii,and  all  its  power  from  being  used 
as  wB  instroment.  An  empire,  and 
emeoially  an  empire  sprung  out  of  a  re- 
pablie,  needs  a  nobility  to  conceal  its 
lonely  eminence.  Autiiority  must  not 
to  rett  immediately  upon  bare  force. 


It  was  not  desirable  that  the  armies  should 
know  that  their  general  was  necessarily 
emperor.  This  was  one  of  the  "  arcana 
Imperii^''*  and  it  was  an  evil  day  for  the 
Roman  world  when  it  was  discovered. 
But  a  nobility  with  the  necessary  associa- 
tions could  not  be  created  on  a  sudden, 
even  if  Caesar,  or  any  of  his  immediate 
successors,  could  have  ventured  to  cast 
aside  the  claims  of  that  aristocracy  whose 
names  were  connected  with  every  great 
deed  of  Rome.  Cajsar  could  mix  new 
members  with  the  old  ones ;  he  could  in- 
troduce provincials  into  the  senate,  and 
so  lower  the  position  of  the  great  families, 
and  so  neutralize  the  intense  national 
spirit  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Catos.  But 
still  he  had  no  easy  task  before  him, 
when  he  set  himself  to  make  the  aristoc- 
racy accept  his  idea  of  their  functions  in 
place  of  their  own.  They  clung  with 
passionate  eagerness  to  the  remnants  of 
a  nationality  that  had  passed  away,  and 
which  was  identified  at  once  with  their 
interests  and  their  liberties.  And  the 
Emperors  had  for  more  than  a  century  to 
combat  with  deadly  foes,  whom  yet  they 
were  obliged  to  use  as  friends  and  ser- 
vants. The  unshaken  temper  and  cool 
judgment  of  Cajsar  met  them  with  a 
policy  of  calculated  generosity,  and  tried 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  Empire,  by 
making  it  as  profitable  to  them  as  the 
weal  of  its  subjects  would  permit.  And 
no  doubt  this  policy  was  most  likely  to 
attain  the  end  proposed,  if,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  could  have  secured  his  own  per- 
son against  the  dagger.  The  history  of 
the  civil  war  which  followed  Ca3sar's 
death  only  showed  how  inevitably  all 
things  tended  to  the  dominion  of  one, 
even  when  the  aristocracy  had  the  most 
favorable  opportunity  of  reiisserting  its 
power  ;  but  the  aristocracy  was  not  in- 
duced by  its  defeat  either  "  to  learn  any- 
thing or  to  forget  anything."  They  were 
decimated  and  exhausted  by  war  when 
Augustus  began  to  reign,  yet  even  Au- 
gustus, notwithstanding  his  skill  in  veil- 
ing the  Empire  under  republican  forms, 
was  in  frequent  danger  from  their  plots, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  there 
was,  as  is  noticed  by  M.  Thierry,  a  revival 
of  republican  feeling  that  might  easily 
have  led  to  fresh  assassinations  and  civil 
wars.  Even  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  such  as  Drusus  and  Germanicus, 
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shared  in  this  feeling ;  or  at  least  it  was  '  inequalities  of  right,  and  bj  tax  impartial 
attributed  to  them  by  the  wishes  of  the  government  and  law,  to  fuse  all  the  races 
senators.  This  may  partly  afford  an  ex-  of  the  Empire  into  one.  The  whole 
planation  of  the  cruelty  of  Tibenus  meaning  and  compass  of  Buch  a  plan 
towards  the  senate,  whicli  contrasts  so !  cannot  have  been  revealed  to  Crcar; 
strongly  with  his  firm  and  beneficial  gov-  I  yet  the  bold  and  rapid  steps  which  he 
ernment  of  the  provinces.  "  It  was  a  war  took  towards  comprehension,  prove  that 
between  the  executioner  and  the  assassin,  |  ho  had  at  least  some  foresight  of  the  end. 
the  axe  and  the  dagger,"  in  which  we  are  In  a  few  short  years  he  had  sketched  out 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  nature  of  the  by  his  laws  the  main  outlines  of  a  policy 
conflict  in  our  admiration  for  the  inflexi-  which  the  successive  emperors  had  only 
bility  of  the  losing  side,  and  our  horror  to  fill  up  and  complete.  His  error  was 
at  the  ruthlepsness  with  which  the  em-  rather  that  he  went  too  fast  for  the 
perors  used  their  victory.  For  the  morals  .  world.  There  is  a  haste  and  impatience 
of  the  Roman  nobles  were  in  many  cases  in  genius  that  would  anticipate  the  dow 
purified  by  defeat  and  restored  to  their  coui*so  of  time,  and  compress  oentaries 
first  sternness.  Stoicism  had  taught  into  a  shoit  lifetime.  But  '^the  worid 
them  how  to  die  ;  while  the  constant  I  wanders  its  own  wise  way,"  and  will  not 
dangers  of  the  imperial  position  could  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  ea^r  reform- 
not  but  toll  on  the  temper  of  tlie  weaker  er,  who  sees  the  future  as  if  it  were  il- 
emperors,  and  force  them  ever  deeper  in  ready  present.  Therefore  we  see  a  Und 
the  sea  of  blood,  till  the  names  of  some  of  justice  in  Crosar*s  fall.  His  thoughts 
of  them  have  become  bywords  for  tyran-  remained  to  guide  those  who  came  after 
ny  and  cruelty.  Besides,  as  has  been  him.  The  work  was  taken  up  by  the 
already  remarked,  wo  see  Tiberius  and  ■  slow  perseverance  of  Augustus,  a  man 
Claudius  with  the  eyes  of  their  mortal  who  never  hasted  and  never  rested,  who 
enemies.  The  execrations  of  those  upon  ,  did  not  hurry  men*s  minds  by  ra|»d 
whom  the  Empire  set  its  heel  drown  to  change,  but  who  quietly  and  gradually 
our  ears  the  blessings  of  the  ])rovincials, '  undermined  the  old,  and  stone  by  atone 
to  whom  the  Emperor  seemed  an  earthly  built  up  the  new  in  its  place,  till  at  the 
god  and  jirovidence.  Yet  even  the  best :  end  of  his  life  the  Empire  stood  forth  in 
emperor,  in  the  position  of  Tiberius,  ■  its  bare  strength  and  majesty,  and  only  a 
would  have  been  forced,  by  regard  to  the  single  touch  of  his  succcessor  was  neoes- 
weal  of  tlie  State,  to  acts  which  the  Ilo- :  sary  to  make  the  republican  forma  that 
man  historians  would  call  tyrannical.  The  had  concealed  it  crumble  away. 
real  h^pirit  of  this  pseudo-])atriotism  that  The  first  care  of  Augustus  was  to  bring 
opposed  the  Empire  is  shown  in  the  the  problem  to  be  solved  within  attuoi- 
words  of  Tacitus,  when  he  tells  us  how  ,  ble  limits.  The  insatiable  ambition  of 
carefully  Tiberius  watched  over  the  ad- 1  Caesar  had  dreamed  of  new  conqoflsts; 
ministration  of  justice  in  the  Koman  '  Augustus  saw  that  the  Empire  was  in 
courts  of  law,  and  tlieii  adds  the  remark, ;  danger  of  outgrowing  itself  and  perish- 
that  while  *' justice  was  thus  secured,  i  ing  by  its  own  weight,  and  he  fixed  on 
liberty  suffered.'*  Could  anything  be  certain  boundaries  which  he  ooQDBdled 
more  unreal,  or  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  his  successors  not  to  attempt  to 
times,  than  the  feeling  thus  exi>ressed  ?  '■  counsel  which  was  only  in  a  few 
Tacitus  firmly  believed  in  the  ^^  right  disobeyed  :  on  the  west,  the  ocean ;  on 
divine  *'  of  the  Koman  nol>les  ''to  govern  the  south,  Blount  Atlas  and  the  AfiTf" 
wrong."  AVhat  would  have  become  of  desert,  the  Cataracts  of  the  17ile,  and  the 
the  world,  if  the  Koman s  had  in  this  confines  of  Arabia  Felix ;  on  the  east, 
sense  j^reserved  their  lil)erty  ?  |  the  Euphrates,  Armenia,  and  the  Blaflk 

The  work  of  subduing  the  Roman  sea,  on  the  north,  the  Rhine,  the  Danobei 
aristocracy  into  a  mere  instrument  of  and  the  ocean  again.  Beyond  these  limits 
government,  was,  however,  sulxsidiary  to  i  the  power  of  the  Empire  was  felt  onljby 
a  much  higher  and  more  important  one.  |  a  few  outlying  nations,  like  the  tribes  « 
It  was  the  great  vocation  of  Home,  and  Armenia  and  Caucasus,  whom  the  Bo- 
above  all,  of  the  Empire,  as  the  last  [u'o-  mans  kept  in  a  sort  of  donbtfid  d^end- 
duct  of  Koman  civilization,  to  level  all  I  ence,  and  used  as  a  first  fence  or  bresk- 
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water  against  the  tide  of  barbarian  inva- 
sion that  continued  from  time  to  time  to 
break,  as  it  were,  in  successive  waves  on 
the  immovable  line  of  the  Roman  stations 
and  garrisons,  till  finally,  after  a  resistance 
of  centuries,  iJie  discipline  of  Rome  gave 
WBJ  before  efforts  of  those  who  copied 
it,  and  animated  it  with  a  fiercer  spirit. 

Within  these  chosen  limits  Augustus 
proceeded  steadily  with  the  work  of 
levelling.  Compared  with  the  indiscrimi- 
nate liberality  of  Csesar,  he  bestowed  the 
giit  of  citizenship  with  a  somewhat 
grudging  hand.  Still  he  did  not  cease 
to  bestow  it  He  adopted  the  policy  of 
continuous  enfranchisement,  and  carried 
it  out  in  his  slow  and  sure  way.  His 
successors  never  ceased  to  move  in  the 
same  direction,  till  Caracalla  put  the 
orown  to  the  work  by  admittmg  the 
whole  Roman  world  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
But  though  this  communication  of  equal 
lights  took  a  long  time  to  complete,  in 
pnnciple  everything  had  been  already 
conceded  when  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
began  to  administer  the  provinces,  not 
for  the  good  of  the  sovereign  city,  but 
for  their  own ;  and  to  treat  them,  not  as 
aliens,  out  of  whom  as  much  as  possible 
was  to  be  got,  but  as  members  of  the 
State,  to  whom  as  much  as  possible  was 
to  be  given.  This  change  was  greatly 
&vorea  by  the  development  of  that  im- 
mense system  of  jurisprudence,  which 
maybe  called,  in  a  special  sense,  Rome's 
gin  to  the  world.  The  levelling  tenden- 
ciea  of  the  Roman  genius,  and  the 
exigencies  of  her  ever-widening  empire, 
had  early  led  her  to  invent  or  adopt,  in 
addition  to  her  own  national  customs  and 
laws,  simpler  rules  for  the  administration 
of  justice  to  those  who  were  in  the  State, 

Jet  not  of  it  Mr.  Maine  has  well  shown 
ow  universal  law  freed  from  all  national 
peculiarities,  gained  ground  every  day 
npon  the  national  law  of  Rome.  The 
Stoic  philosophy,  with  its  theories  of 
natural  right,  hastened  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  lawyers  from  the  conser- 
▼atftve  prejudices  of  their  order,  and  led 
them  continually  to  seek  for  simplicity 
and  universality  in  their  legal  formulas. 
In  fine,  the  Roman  law  separated  from 
itself  all  that  was  local  and  incapable  of 
fpaeial  application  in  the  customs  of  the 
city,  and  became  a  purely  rational  sys- 
tenor— «  tystcm  of  rules  m>m  which  all 


privileges  were  removed,  and  by  which 
all  men  might  be  governed. 

It  is  this,  above  all,  that  forms  the 
great  distinctive  feature  of  the  Roman 
Empire  as  contrasted  with  other  despot- 
isms— that  the  emperor  is  merely  the  cen- 
tre and  administrator  of  a  vast  system  of 
law  and  justice.  He  is  himself  above 
law,  but  he  never  really  separates  himself 
from  it.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  using  this 
instrument  that  he  can  wield  effectually 
the  powers  in  his  hand.  The  empires  of 
the  East  were  empires  of  caprice :  their 
sovereigns  had  no  such  instrument  of 
government  put  into  their  hands  as  the 
Roman  law,  and  hence  their  will  never 
really  penetrated  the  discordant  masses 
whom  they  pretended  to  dominate.  They 
might  plunder  their  subjects,  but  they 
could  not  govern  them.  But  in  Rome 
the  machine  of  government  was  so  ex- 
cellent, and  interest  so  obviously  led  to 
its  use,  that  even  under  a  very  bad  Cae- 
sar the  provinces  probably  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  security  and  justice  such  as 
the  best  native  sovereigns  had  seldom 
been  able  to  bestow.  Furthermore,  the 
steady  application  of  the  same  general 
principles  of  law  to  men  of  all  nations 
could  not  but  tend  to  suggest  at  least 
the  idea  of  universal  morality.  History 
shows  that  the  morality  of  a  nation  usu- 
ally takes  the  external  form  of  law  be- 
fore it  sinks  into  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  produces  among  them 
a  special  type  of  moral  character.  And 
so  now  the  universal  morality — the  mo- 
rality that  should  transcend  all  national 
peculiarities — had  the  way  prepared  for 
it  by  a  universal  law,  that  displaced  the 
partial  codes  and  customs  of  different 
races. 

We  may  sum  up,  then,  in  a  few  words', 
the  work  and  character  of  Rome.  She 
was  the  great  leveller — the  gi'eat  organ- 
izer of  the  world.  She  was  the  political 
fate  of  the  ancients,  that  awed  into  si- 
lence the  vagaries  of  individual  and  na- 
tional freedom.  To  fulfil  this  her  work 
she  had  herself  to  cease  to  be  a  nation. 
The  people  among  whom  the  mighty 
tradition  of  Rome  began,  who  first  dwelt 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  had,  long 
before  the  Empire,  ceased  to  be  of  much 
account  among  the  millions  of  new 
citizens  :  their  peculiarities  were  forgot- 
ten, or  preserved  only  in  a  few  firagments 
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of  early  law.     But  the  great  name  lives 

on,  animating  new  citizens  gathered  from 

all    nations  —  from    Latins,    Samnites, 

Greeks,  Asiatics,   and  Germans.      The 

purity  of  blood    may  be  lost,  but  the 

tradition  of  discipline  and  organization 

remains,  when  scarcely  a  single  family 

is  left  of  those  who  founded  the  Eternal 

City.     Rome  had  become  an  idea — we 

might  almost  say,  a  legal  fiction — which   thirst  for  a  more  catholic  truth  than 

had  no  existence  except  in  the  tradition   presented  by  the  varying  traditions  or 

of  government,  handed  dowii  through   religions  of  the  nations  of  the  anoieiit 

successive    generations  of  lawyers  and  world.     And  wo  do  not  wonder,  though 

statesmen,  and  the  tradition  of  discipline   we  smile,  when  we  see  the  CfBsars,  wSo 

inherited  by  its  armies.    When  we  name  j  organized  everything,  trying  to  ommiie 

Greece,  we  call  up  the  idea  of  a  national  I  religion.      But  a   pantheon  of  cteitiefl, 


spirit,  the  life  to  animate  her  organization 
must  come  from  others.  The  Empire 
was  not  civilization,  but  peace — the 
necessary  husk  or  shell  of  civilization. 
Establishing  an  outward  and  foidUe 
order  without,  it  did  little  to  <iiminiA 
the  chaos  of  man's  spiritual  life  withoL 
The  establishment  of  outward  onihr  in- 
deed might  do  something  to  awake  a 


character,  individual  and  unique,  express- 


such  as  Augustus  got  together,  was  a 


ing  in  the  most  energetic  piny  of  social  very  feeble  and  artificial  substance  for  a 
and  political  life,  and  in  the  most  varied  j  universal  religion.  Such  a  belief,  if  we 
forms  of  art  and  literature.  Rome,  on  |  could  suppose  it  to  have  any  hold  on  the 
the  other  hand,  suggests  to  us  little  but  i  thoughts  of  men,  would  have  deserved 
the  universal  principles  on  which  men  the  censure  of  Goethe  on  the  religion  of 
may  be  conquered,  and  the  universal  i  India.  It  would  have  added  to  the  oon- 
principlcs  on  which  they  may  be  govei*n-  '  fusion  of  life,  instead  of  affording  to  man- 
ed.  A  monotonous  energy  of  will,  act-  kind  a  guiding  clew  through  Uiat  con- 
ing not  for  self  but  for  the  State,  is  the  |  fusion.  This  attempt  to  make  a  reH^kn^ 
characteristic  that  repeats  itself,  almost  >  is  perhaps  one  of  the  facts  that  makes  u 
unchanged,  in  every  generation  of  her  |  feel  more  clearly  that,  with  all  her  great- 
great  men.  Yet  Eome,  with  the  two '  ness,  there  was  something  unspiritnal, 
great  and  only  products  of  her  genius —  i  something  barbarian,  and  almost  brutal, 
the  arts  of  war  and  law — did  a  service  !  in  the  genius  of  Rome.  The  greatest 
to  the  world  only  less  than  Greece,  with  '  blessings  which  she  was  the  means  of 
her  universal  culture,  her  art,  and  her  |  bestowing  on  the  world  were  not  the 
philosophy.  By  the  former  of  these  two  '  gift  of  Rome  herself.  Urged  on  bj  a 
Roman  arts,  liome  broke  down  the  kind  of  demoniac  energy,  she  broke 
material  barriers  that  had  separated  na-  down  the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  erased 
tion  from  nation,  and  made  all  the  civil-  the  frontiers  of  nations.  But  in  phee 
ized  world  one.  By  the  latter  she  did  of  the  national  life  which  she  destroyed, 
something  to  break  down  the  more  ob-  what  had  she  to  give  1  Her  own  natkmal 
stinato  spiritual  barriers  of  custom  and  life  and  religion  she  crushed,  as  she  did 
belief,  which  often  keep  up  national  di- :  that  of  other  nations,  by  the  very  impidae 
visions  long  after  outward  unity  has '  of  her  advance.  She  could  not therefiffe 
been  established.  It  was  at  Rome,  and  communicate  that.  All  national  belieft 
among  Roman  lawyers,  that  Stoicism  j  had  passed  away,  and  lefl  a  void  filled 
found  most  sicceptance  for  its  great  doc-  only  by  confused  superstitions,  which  in 
trine  that  all  the  isolated  States  oti  earth  all  their  intensity  expressed  rather  the 
are  but  houses  and  streets  in  the  ttoXiteUi  ;  desire  to  believe  than  actual  belirf;  and 
rov  KoofioVy  the  great  state  of  the  uni-  even  those  snpei'stitions  that  still  retaiii* 
verse ;  and  that  there  is  no  distinction  ed  a  semblance  of  life,  came  not  from 
between  Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  Rome,  but  from  Asia.  Rome  was  a 
free,  except  virtue.  '  form  without  a  spirit,  into  which  any 

But  here  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  s[)irit  might  be  poured.  It  gave  oppor- 
the  good  that  can  be  attributed  to  Rome.  I  tunity  for  Asiatic  religion  and  week 
She  was,  as  wo  have  said,  the  great  culture  to  spread  into  the  Weat|  tnt 
leveller  and  organizer  of  the  world,  but  itself  had  neither  culture  nor  relmoB  to 
again  and  again,  in  modem  as  in  ancient  bestow.  Had  it  not  been  for  tSe  ftot 
times,  she  has  shown  that  the  energy,  the  \  that  the  germ  of  a  higher  eiyiliaation 
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about  to  be  oast  into  the  world,  the 
Roman  Empire  would  perhaps  have 
beei\  the  greatest  ourse  that  ever  befell 
mankind.  When  the  ^eatness  of  Caa- 
sars  and  of  Csesarism  is  preached,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  Caesar  is  great 
mainly  to  destroy,  and  that  the  benefit 
he  does  to  mankind  is  mainly  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  higher  spint  than  that 
which  animates  himself  If  the  emperor 
was  a  '^  political  Messiah,"  as  some  have 
called  him,  he  was  worshipped  in  the 
despair  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  well  for 
mankind  that  the  era  of  these  Messiahs 
of  brute  force  is  ended.  Rome  made 
room  for  Christianity,  bat  she  was  her- 
self often  animated  by  a  spirit  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  Christ  She  knew 
as  little  of  the  future  she  was  serving  as 
the  grass  knows  of  the  animal  destined 
to  £Bed  on  it  She  went  her  own  way,  in 
obedience  to  her  own  impulses ;  but  the 
Christian  teacher,  or  even  the  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, discerned  the  signs  of  the  times 
better  than  the  CsBsars,  and  it  was  they 
that  first  taught  Rome  the  meaning  of  all 
it  had  been  allowed  to  do. 

Rome  crushed  and  levelled  all.  The 
only  powers  left  standing  in  the  world 
were  the  majesty  of  the  emperor  and  the 
imperial  government,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  individuals  of  the 
subject  population.  The  free  life  of  the 
dty,  which  had  absorbed  the  energies  of 
an  earlier  time,  was  gone.  Men  were, 
as  we  may  say,  isolated  and  individualized. 
In  plaoe  of  the  lost  patriotisms  and  the 
reli^ons  on  which  these  had  rested, 
there  was  needed  a  principle  of  belief 
at  onoe  more  universal  and  more  per- 
sonal, which  should  ^ive  inspiration  and 
strength  to  the  individual  in  his  solitary 
lifty  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  bond 
of  oommon  humanity  an  efficient  substi- 
tute for  the  decaying  bond  of  race  and 
country.  For  if  this  were  not  done,  the 
Roman  Empire  would  only  have  brought 
men  together  in  a  common  slavery,  that 
they  might  be  repelled  by  a  mutual  hate. 

fienoe  we  ne^  not  wonder  that  in 
spite  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  secu- 
nXjj  %  dond  of  sadness  and  despair  fell 
apoD  mankind  under  the  early  Empire. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  '^  immensa 
peois  Romanm  majestas,"  life  and  prop- 
ertj  were  protected  as  they  had  never 
ben  protected  before  $  bat  man  cannot 


live  by  bread  alone,  and  now  there  was 
nothing  else  left  to  live  by.  Hence 
springs  that  lon^ng  for  a  purer  past,  so 
often  expressed  in  the  Roman  writers, 
which  is  usually  the  proof  of  an  unworthy 
present.  Hence  that  artificial  praise  of 
the  simple  life  of  peasants,  ^'  O  fortunati 
nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint."  Hence 
that  feverish  seeking  for  new  religions 
in  which  to  hide  from,  themselves,  that 
brought  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under 
the  dominion  of  Asiatic  superatitions 
they  would  at  an  earlier  time  have  de- 
spised. A  kind  of  hopelessness  takes 
possession  of  the  world,  as  its  cherished 
beliefs  fall  in  ruins  around  it.  The  im- 
perial power  seemed  the  only  thing  left 
to  worship,  and  for  a  time  men  idealized 
and  worshipped  even  that.  We  are  not 
to  impute  to  flattery  the  constantly  re- 
newed demand  of  tJie  provinces  to  be 
allowed  to  build  temples  and  set  up  ima- 
ges to  CjBsar,  for  who  else  was  there  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  dethroned  gods  of 
the  nations  ?  Caesar  was  the  representa- 
tive of  that  organization  that  had  proved 
too  strong  for  the  national  religions,  of 
the  only  order  that  still  maintained  it- 
self on  earth.  Slavery  was  justified  to 
itself,  as  submission  to  a  god  and  not  to 
a  man. 

There  were,  however,  two  philoso- 
phies or  systems  of  thought  that  attempt- 
ed to  furnish  a  better  satisfaction  to  ihe 
desire  of  all  nations.  For  at  this  time 
we  find  philosophy,  deserting  the  "  quiet 
woodland  ways"  of  speculation,  coming 
forward  as  a  preacher  and  a  reformer, 
and  trying  to  be  popular  and  practical. 
These  two  systems  of  thought  were 
Stoicism,  and  that  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phy or  theosophy  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  may  call  Neoplatonic. 
In  Alexandria,  the  East  and  the  West 
met  together,  and  for  the  first  time  tried 
to  understand  each  other.  Indeed,  wo 
may  say  that  in  that  city  all  literatures, 
religions,  and  philosophies  were  poured 
together.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  con- 
fusion of  tonnes,  a  chaos  of  the  spiritual 
world,  in  which  all  definiteness  and  dis- 
tinction of  thought  was  lost  The  Pla- 
tonic dialectic  was  confused,  by  those 
who  called  themselves  followers  of  Plato, 
with  the  mystic  ecstacy  of  an  Eastern 
prophet,  and  Jews  forgot  their  intense 
ezclusiveness,  to  discover  that  Plato  was 
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only  Moses  speaking  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Mythology  began  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  direct  and  conscious  allegory 
of  j)hilosophic  truth,  and  the  gods  of 
Olympus  were  identified  with  the  Pla- 
tonic ideas.  Thus  religion  was  petrified 
by  abstractions,  and  philosophy  was 
made  impure  by  superstition.  Aud  the 
indirect  influence  of  Christianity,  when 
it  began  to  make  itself  felt,  at  fii'st  only 
added  another  element  of  discord.  Never 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world  had 
mankind  been  oppressed  by  such  a  bur- 
den of  '*  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of 
their  souls."  Never  had  they  been  less 
able  to  cope  with  and  master  their 
thoughts.  Hence,  we  may  say  that  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  exhibits  to  us 
not  so  much  a  solution  as  a  full  expres- 
sion of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Philo 
and  his  school  are  comprehensible  in  the 
light  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  wonderful  dream 
becomes  intelligible  when  its  forms  are 
traced  back  to  what  we  have  seen  in 
daylight.  But  here  the  dream  is  a 
prophecy  as  well  as  a  recollection.  The 
human  spirit  is  at  work  upon  the  mate- 
rial before  it,  shaping  and  organizing ; 
but  it  is  as  yet  unable  to  penetrate  the 
crude  mass  with  iutcllimblo  nieanini's. 

Tlie  Stoic,  on  the  other  hand,  retires 
from  a  world  which  he  can  imperfectly 
comprehend,  and  wliich  he  cannot  alter, 
into  his  own  soul.  lie  is  not  absorbed 
and  satisiicd  by  the  State,  nor  can  he, 
like  Plato,  build  an  ideal  republic  for  his  ' 
spirit  to  dwell  in.  The  old  bottles  are 
too  completely  worn  out  for  even  a 
philosopher  to  put  new  wine  into  them, 
lender  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Empire  all 
that  was  noble  and  l)eautiful  in  the  spir- 
itual individuality  of  nations  has  been 
crushed.  A  cold  abstract  nile  of  force 
has  taken  the  [>lace  of  tlic  spontaneous 
energy  of  citizens.  Nothing  in  public 
life  flows  fresh  from  the  will  of  the  peo- 
l»le,  all  from  an  alien  and  indifterent  au- 
thority. The  political  life  of  free  States, 
in  the  intense  meaning  it  luwl  for  the  an- 
cients, iH  gone,  and  no  other  life  is  yet 
beucun.  What  remains  for  man  but  to 
withdraw  into  himself  and  defy  the 
world  ?  Self-  centred,  self-  dependent 
strength  (ilrapaSUi)^  is  the  aim  all  philoso- 
phers of  the  time  set  before  them  ;  it  is 
the  aim  of  tlsc  Epicurean,  of  the  Skeptic, 


but  above  all  of  the  Stoic  BchooL  Sto- 
icism would  make  the  individual  as  in- 
different to  the  Roman  Empire^  as  the 
Roman  Empire  is  to  him.  The  pnzdy 
spiritual  might  of  the  individual  soul 
defies  and  bears  up  against  the  purely 
material  force  that  rules  the  world.  Tlus 
is  the  greatness  of  Stoicism.  It  with- 
drew a  few  heroic  souls  from  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  and  concentrated 
them  in  an  attitude  of  stem  and  invinci- 
ble resistance.  Hence  its  denial  of  paio. 
To  be  independent  of  the  external  worid 
wo  must  conquer  that  by  which  it  has 
a  hold  upon  us,  our  own  sensitive  nature. 
Pain  must  be  denied  to  be  an  evil.  Hie 
one  thing  which  alone  is  good  can  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  pain.  I  am  fiee 
from  it  if  I  c^n  deny  it. 

Stoicism  was  natural.  It  was  naturd 
that  the  individual  should  seek  within 
himself  for  that  moral  power  which  had 
vanished  from  the  outward  institutions 
and  the  general  life  of  man.  Yet  such  a 
negative  attitude  towards  the  world  was 
necessarily  one  of  constant  eflTort  and 
pain.  Man  is  social,  as  the  earlier  QreA 
philosophers  had  maintained,  and  his  life 
when  driven  back  upon  itself  becomefl 
ban*en  and  unprofitable.  We  can  say 
very  little  of  the  wise  man,  the  ideal  of 
the  Stoics,  except  that  he  is  free  from  the 
world.  AVe  must  describe  him  by  neg^ 
atives.  In  fact,  positive  elements  can 
be  given  to  morality  in  so  far  as  we  con- 
template the  individual,  not  merely  in 
his  isolated  life,  but  in  his  relations  to  his 
family,  his  nation,  or  all  mankind.  Con- 
template him  apart  from  his  fellows,  and 
you  find  in  him  nothing  but  the  caprice 
of  desire,  the  principle  of  the  Epicureans, 
or  the  mere  negative  assertion  of  freedom, 
the  principle  of  the  Stoics.  It  is  tnie 
that  when  we  regard  man  as  the  Stoics 
did,  merely  as  a  spiritual  individual,  we 
go  far  to  level  all  the  distinctions  between 
man  and  man.  Our  common  humanity 
becomes  the  great  thing,  and  ontwara 
diflerences  of  rank,  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacity and  race,  sink  into  the  background. 
And  so  far  Stoicism  might  be  said  to 
reveal  tlie  deeper  unity  of  mankind.  The 
cosmopolitanism  which  was  not  alto- 
gether absent  from  the  teaclung  of  the 
earliest  Stoics,  becomes  more  and  more 
distinct  in  the  later  philosophers  of  tlus 
school,  with  whom  we  may  BUspeeilaoiBe 
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indirect  influence  of  Christianity.  Epic- 
tetas,  for  instance,  says  that  he  who  looks 
upon  himself  as  dtizen  of  the  world,  must 
oonsider  any  special  State  too  small  for 
him.  And  Marcus  Aurelins,  the  Impe- 
rial pliilosopher,  tells  us,  in  words  which 
read  almost  like  a  verso  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  wise  man  must  regard 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Zeus, 
which  is  made  up  of  gods  and  men.  Yet 
Stoicism  was  rather  a  command  to  seek 
community  with  the  world  than  a  power 
to  do  so,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not 
comprehend  his  own  principle  of  human 
brotherhood,  when  he  saw  it  animating 
the  unlettered  masses. 

Christianity  alone  was  able  to  turn  into 
a  passion  that  which  Stoicism  had  vainly 
and  imperfectly  preached  as  a  duty,  and 
to  make  the  mere  tie  of  common  hu- 
manity stronger  than  ever  had  been  the 
love  of  kindred  or  of  country.  Like 
Stoicism,  Christianity  met  material  force 
with  altogether  spiritual  weapons ;  but 
it  did  not,  like  Stoicism,  merely  resign 
and  endure.  It  not  only  defended  the 
individual  against  the  world,  it  enabled 
him  to  invade  it  in  his  turn.  The  Stoics 
had  shown  that  force  could  not  injure 
spirit ;  the  Christians  showed  that  spirit 
can  conquer  force.  Its  invasive  charity 
blessed  and  converted  the  persecutors. 
The  most  spiritual  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophies, Platonism,  had  presented  as 
the  ideal  of  human  excellence  one  in 
whom  self  had  died  out,  and  whose 
action  was  become  the  impersonal  utter- 
ance of  reason.  But  the  unselfishness  of 
the  ideal  Platonic  philosopher  is  nega- 
tive, and  ends  in  justice ;  the  unselfish- 
neas  of  the  Christian  saint  was  positive, 
and  ends  in  love.  How  difficult  is  it 
now,  when  Christianity  has  become  famil- 
iar, to  realize  the  revolutionary  power  of 
her  utterances,  when  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  her  wonderful  fdth  in  God  and 
nuui|  ahe  went  forth  into  the  highways 
and  byways,  and  compelled  the  outcasts 
of  ancient  civilization,  the  slaves  and  the 
pnbliicanB,  to  come  in!  One  thing  is 
dear,  that  but  for  Christianity,  the  work 
of  fiiiiDg  all  races  into  one,  which  the 
Empire  had  undertaken,  could  never 
hmve  been  accomplished. 

How  the  Church  and  the  Roman  Em- 
jHve  learned  to  adjust  themselves  to  each 
otber,  wo  omnot  here  describe.    It  has 


lately,  indeed,  been  well  described  in  the 
brilliant  Essay  of  Mr.  Bryce.  The  Ro- 
man Empire  at  first  treated  the  Church 
with  tolerant  indifference,  then  learned  to 
dread  it,  and  finally  committed  itself  to 
a  long  struggle  against  it.  And  the 
Church,  in  its  first  purity,  as  we  gather 
from  the  New  Testament,  often  looked 
upon  Rome  as  her  mortal  enemy.  For 
though  both  Rome  and  the  Church 
aimed  at  the  same  end,  unity,  they  used 
opposite  means  and  methods.  Rome 
sought  to  subdue  and  mould  the  spirit 
through  the  outward  organization  of  life, 
Christianity  to  remodel  the  outward  life 
by  a  new  spiritual  influence.  There  was 
natural  war  between  the  kingdom  of 
material  force  and  the  kingdom  of  truth. 
In  later  times  there  came  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  New  Jerusalem,  that  had  de 
scendcd  pure  as  a  bride  out  of  heaven, 
became  encircled  by  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon the  great.  Tlie  Church  gave  vitality 
to  the  Empire ;  the  Empire  became  the 
protector  of  the  Church.  It  was  natural 
and  necessary  that  it  should  be  so.  Chris- 
tianity had  to  be  brought  safe  to  the 
modern  world  through  ages  of  barbarism, 
and  it  was  to  the  discipline  or  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Empire  that  the  task  of 
protecting  it  was  committed.  Yet  the 
earthen  vessel  could  not  but  corrupt  in 
some  degree  the  heavenly  treasure  which 
it  preserved.  Forms  of  government  and 
rules  of  earthly  policy  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  tainted  its  discipline  and 
its  doctrines ;  and  even  to  this  day  the 
influence  of  that  materialistic  despotism, 
to  which  for  a  time  it  had  to  ally  itself, 
has  not  passed  away  from  the  Christian 
Church. 


SUurday   Revietr. 

ACROSS  MEXICO  IN  18G4-o.« 

Mr.  Bullock  appears  to  have  spent  four 
months  of  the  winter  of  1 804-5  on  the 
whole  very  pleasantly,  if  sometimes  very 
uncomfortably,  in  knocking  about  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
Now  inside  or  outside  of  a  crazy  diligence, 
now  mounted  on  a  good  horse  and  now 
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on  a  bad  ono,  here  entertained  with 
graceful  and  luxurious  hospitality  by  Eng- 
lish residents,  there  obliged  to  shift  for 
himself  among  the  very  narrow  stock  of 
conveniences  which  Mexico  provides  for 
the  unfrequent  foreign  voyager,  ho  con- 
trived between  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  end  of  March  to  collect  along 
the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Pacific  a 
sufficient  stock  of  impressions  of  Mexican 
travel  to  freight  a  goodly  and  readable 
volume.  Only  on  one  occasion  did  Mr. 
Bullock  come  across  any  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  Juarists 
IS  therefore  likely  to  be  mainly  founded 
upon  whatever  ex  parte  statements  the 
Imperialists  who  conversed  with  him  may 
have  made  against  them.  But,  fortunate- 
ly for  its  readers,  the  book  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  in  any  sense  a  political  one,  or 
anything  beyond  the  simple  story  of  an 
intelligent  and  spirited  tourist,  who  has 
found  the  customs  and  landscape  of 
Mexico  sufficiently  interesting  to  make 
him  wish  to  delineate  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  friends  at  home. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cortez  and 
his  followers  found  the  Mexico  of  their 
day  very  different  from  Castile  and  Ar- 
agon ;  and  we  may  certainly  say  that  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Bullock's  book  will  still 
find  Mexico  very  different  from  either  the 
country  or  the  cities  of  England.  The 
Tierra  Caliente,  a  flowery  wilderness  of 
acacia,  convolvulus,  cactus,  oleander,  and 
other  shrubs,  destitute  of  human  interest 
except  a  few  squalid  Indian  villages, 
with  the  mighty  peak  of  Orizaba  frown- 
ing over  it  from  the  inland  distance,  is 
probably  even  now  not  much  changed  in 
its  general  features  from  the  scene  which 
met  the  eyes  of  the  great  Spanish  con- 
queror. Its  Ai'cadian  landscape  has, 
however,  succumbed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  latest  invader,  the  railway  from  Vera 
Cruz  towards  Mexico,  which  at  present 
deposits  its  passengers  at  a  temporary 
tenninus  some  fifty  miles  from  the  sea, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  Tierra  Templada, 
or  temperate  region.  From  this  point 
Mr.  Bullock  started  for  his  first  equestrian 
adventure,  on  a  sorry  Mexican  pony, 
equipped  with  every  variety  of  excellently 
constructed  and  needless  furniture  that 
the  ingenuity  of  a  London  saddler  can 
devise.  Notwithstanding  the  natural 
temptations  to  brigandage  afforded  by 


the  deep-wooded  gallies  which  intenect 
the  road,  the  solitary  horseman  and  his 
bran-new  saddlery  reached  Orisaba  aaiefy 
after  a  four  days'  ride;  a  fact  whk» 
might  seem  to  show  some  improyemoit 
in  the  highway  morals  of  Mexico  nnder 
its  present  regime^  if  we  were  not  told 
j  that  the  driver  of  the  regolar  diligence 
had  been  shot  dead  upon  his  box  a  &w 
weeks  before  Mr.  Bullock  passed  by  that 
road. 

Thackeray  says  somewhere  that  the 
best  way  to  enjoy  the  East  is  to  go  to 
Smyrna  in  a  steamer  direct  from  B!n|^and, 
walk  about  its  bazaars  for  an  hour  or  two, 
return  on  board  your  vessel,  and  stesm 
straight  back  again.    No  more  seardiing 
process  of  investigation  will  leave  so 
fresh  and  forcible  a  reflex  of  the  stnmge 
romance  of  the  Arabian  Nights  stMupei 
upon  the  Western  tourist's  memory.  The 
East  is  spoiled   by  going    behind  the 
scenes.     Mr.   BuUook    holds  a  mni3ir 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  mjoyment 
of  Mexican  landscape.    He  tdls  ns  tfatt 
no  ono  whose  main  object  is  fine  scenenf 
should  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  On- 
zaba.    Were  the  traveller,    *'  instead  of 
climbing  the  Cumbres,  which  lead  to  the 
bare  unsightly  table-land,  to  tnni  to  the 
right,  and  keep  in  the  green  sone  alonff 
the  slope  of  the  hills  till  he  res«^M 
Jalapa,  and  return  hence  tfid  Tamnico  or 
Vera  Cruz  to  Europe,  he  wonld  oedarei 
when  ho  got  home,  that  Mexico  was  the 
most  enchanting  country  in  the  wwUL" 
K  he  goes  further  in  search  of  the  mnA- 
vaunted  charms  that  captivated  the  Spn- 
ish  conquerors,  he  will  fiure  wona  "Ite 
beautifid  approach  to  the  Hexioan  tsU  • 
land  through  the  Terra  Caliente  and  the 
Tierra  Templada  is  as  deceptive  as  the 
magnificent  fac^ades  to  their  poor  oalhe 
draJs,  or  the  handsome  stone  gatew^s 
leading  absolutely  to  nothing,  on  wUdi 
you  often  stumble  in  different  parts  of 
the  country."    The  answer  is»  that  no 
educated  traveller  would  go  to  Menoo 
entirely  and  purely  for  the  sidke  of  fine 
scenery.     To  turn  back  to  Eorope  wit^ 
out  seeing  the  scene  of  the  most  weadi^ 
ful  death-struggle  ever  fongfat  out  lii  the 
history  of  tlio  American  oontinenL  b^ 
cause  the  actual  pictaresqottMM  or  Iht 
site  was  inferior  to  that  or  the  smoni- 
ing  region,  would  be  like  gouMf  lOMi 
Hamlet  with  a  determinatioiitOHal; 
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eyes  to  everything  bnt  the  beauty  of  the  capital  of  Montezuma^  that  she  even  makes 

iSur  Ophelia.    Even  Mr.  Bullock  allows  things  of  beauty  out  of  hideous  objects.    The 

that  the  influence  of  historical  associations  ^P?°  Wack  drains  for  instance,  which  are  so 

renders  it  difficult  to  look  upon  the  valley  ff^^^^f  .jfn^ll^tiv;^^  HluX 

-*,.«.,/....  •."•      .         "^  ly  assume  an  attractive  appearance,  and  theu* 

of  Mexico  for  the  first  time  without  some  unsavory  odor  alone  betrays  theu-  disguise." 

kind  of  emotion.     But  ho  strenuously 

asserts  that  he  sought  in  vain  for  those         h*»^  ■^*«*  **»•  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  drain ! 

elements  of  intrinsic  beauty  which  the  ,         «i.  •  i      4.  rxi,       *•  r  r 

consent  of  ages   has  attributed  to  the  !»!«  certainly  a  twang  of  the  antic  imax  of 

"valleyofAnahuac,"  and  he  takes  every  ro°»»?«'«;.  ^'•"«»'  «  not  pleasant  to  the 

-/    •*      r      *«.:  1         1  imagination  even  of   those  who,   year 

^T^n^i  ?"  -iFlf ?>?  r  ':^"°'^l.\«f  aft^year,  have  been  used  to  see  her  light 

emn  protest  acainst  the  opinion  which  he  ,      .-^      '         iv    j  u-  4.         r  Tu 

x.  ^  \.  ^^  U4.      ^  \      'u  •     J.   u  M  sleepmc:  upon  the  dubious  waters  of  the 

has  no  doubt  people  will  conspire  to  hold  mu«^        \r    12  n    i    •        x 

*-ii  au        j    r  xu  *^       ij      T>    u        -hT  1  names.     Mr.  Bullock  is  not  more  en- 

till  the  end  of  the  world.     Perhaps  Mr.  .,    „.    ..      .  ^i .  -   .,  , ,. 

x»  11^  1,  «  J  u*    «j  •  «  I  thusiastic,   in  speakinp:    of  the    public 

Bullock  and  his  adversaries  have  man-  1    -n-     ^    r-xi      •*       °     n     ^u      •    i,- 

^ -t  .    y ^1     .  .t     ji-rr       *    •  1       c  *\.  buildintrs  ot  the  city  severally,  than  m  his 

aged  to  look  at  the  different  sides  of  the  rafvicw  of  the  Plaza  Mayor.     The 

?*? i    «      f  observes    fairly  enough,  ^^^^^^^    j^  „^,^,i    ^„^  architecturally 

that  the  finest  feature  of  the  view  does  u;,,«;,^;«^„«f  4^  ♦!,«  i««+  ^«^^«  »»     rruU 

.,..,--.,  .  "  insicmincant  to  the  last  decree.       Ihe 

ISia^^MeSfrOriX^"  ^^"^  ^^f  ^  (no.  Imperial)  Pa|e,nsuaUy 

»v«.«^«o  called  by  American  wnters  **  the  halls  of 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  traveller  Montezuma,"  is  "  more  like  a  long  range 

approaching  from  the  east  has  his  back  turned  than  a  royal  residence."     The  huge  ca- 

upon  the  snow-capped  volcanoes  Popocata-  thedral   is   "  uninteresting."      The   one 

petl  and  Iztaccihuatl,  whicli  lend  whatever  strikingly  fine  building  in  the  whole  city 

of  grandeur  it  possesses  to  the  valley  of  Hex-  .     the  Mincria,  or  School  of  Mines,  the 

ico.    Constantly  at  morumg  and  cvenmg  to  ,     ^  ,  T  a.  1      X     o       •  ^  ^ 

behold  these  two  mountains  lighted  up  by  the  ^^st  legacy  left  bjr  the  Spanish  Govem- 

rays  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  is  the  most  ment  to  the  Mexican  nation, 
beautifhl  sight  in  the  world.    Take  them        We  said  that  the  readers  of  this  volume 

away,  and,  in  spite  of  the  deep  blue  sky,  it  would  find  Mexico  diiferent  from  an  Eng- 

would  not  be  easy  to  match  the  rest  of  the  lisb  city.     Imagine  the  following  substi- 

picturo  hi  uglbiess."  t^^e  ^^^  that  emblem  of  busy  curtness, 

With  equally  laudable    plainness  of  the  postman's  double-knock  : 

speech,  Mr.  Bullock  proceeds  to  demolish       ,,  ^  ,       , 

the  popular  beUef  ii  the  beauty  of  the      .  ^  P^^^^™^  ^^^^  ^^^  P^^^^lf.^^  ^'  ^J^^'^t^^. 

.      *^r  Vr    •  ■'  ^  ilh  a  view  to  a  more  expeditions  delivery  ot 

City  01  JUexiCO:  letters,  but  I  could  hardly  fancy  an  arrangc- 

"  During  my  whole  residence  in  Mexico,  I  ^""^  '«f  '*«ly  to  answer  the  end  in  view. 

made  a  coLta^t  effort  to  find  the  city  as  beau-  *  o""  "J  »"'«  ^f^'  l'''\<=°  "'«  "^t"";*  "^ .''■ "  ^^'''"' 

tlful  as  imveUers,  liom  Humboldt  downwards,  J^,'"»  streets  is  such  as  to  render  ridiiiR  over 

describe  it  as  bdiig.    Under  one  aspect  alone  t*""™  ^  "S'^'y  dangerous  operation  at  all  times, 

conid  I  find  anythfng  at  aU  to  admire  about  it.  f"^  >"  'J'"  «f '=?"<'  P'f "  »'  »  c.xccedmgly  rare 

When  seen  b/  moonlight,  it  was  impossible  f"'  »"y  ""f  *°  ^^  f '  ^^°  ^'f '°  ■•°'=«"^'''  •""''"•8. 

not  to  be  struck  by  the  faultless  symmetry  of  f"  ""^'  '^»  POstman,  who  has  never  been 

the  streets.    But  by  the  broad  light  of  day,  I  ^°°7"  V°  d'smoun,  may  be  seen  waiting  any 

could  find  nothing  more  to  admire  about  Mcx-  ^fSf,  "f  "»«  "»  ."'«■  «"'""'«;«  "»  somebody 

Ico  than  about  Mannheim,  or  any  other  city  f^^"}'^  f^%'  go  in  or  go  out,  when  he  will 

tmOt  at  right  angles  with  itkt"  *^*-'''^y  *t.'?J'^'»,  °"*  J""  ,^"»°'''  »"'},  '■<',1"f «'  «?y 

**         ^  casual  visitor  to  take  charge  of  the  letters  for 

And  again  :  the  whole  house." 

«  Much  has  been  written  of  the  striking  effect       Foreign  critics  of  English  peculiarities 

of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square  of  2^Iexi-  are  apt  to  talk  of  our  national  stifihess  of 

CO ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  city,  it  seemed  to  demeanor.     Perhaps  we  can  hardly  deny 

me  that  only  when  viewed  by  moonlight  was  the  truth  of  the  impeachment;  but  we 

there  anyttihig  at  all  attractive  about  it.  What  may  feel  some  satisfaction  in  reflecting 

"^^^^^J"^  ""S^J  ^ItiVt  °??T '"'  ^  '  with  Mr.  BuUock  that,  if  we  ai-e  stiif,  we 

malenal  world,  and  as  charity  is  said  to  cover  "        i.    •      i*  ^    x.    ccv       »»       X 

a  moltitnda  of  sins,  so  docs  the  moon  shed  her  $ann<)t  simultaneously  be     limp,"  as  the 

li^t  to  tenderiy  over  the  deformities  which  Mexicans  are.     Nothing,  says  he,  stnkes 

\fj  di^  flie  10  offisnaive  to  the  sojourner  in  the  a  stranger  (that  is,  of  course,  a  stiff  Eng- 
New  SnuBt— YdL  IV.,  No.  8.  18 
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]isli  fitrauger)  so  much  in  Mexico  as  the 
liiiH)iiess  of  the  natives.  **  You  feel  an 
irresistible  longing  to  put  a  little  starch 
into  them,  but  it  is  not  to  be  done.  Their 
limpness  is  apparent  hi  their  whole  be- 


Mexican  had  no  earthly  business  which 
might  better  have  occupied  his  mind  and 
time. 

One  of  the  curious  cosas  de  Mejieo  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Bullock  is  the  fact  that  the 


Iiavior,  whether  engaged  in  business  or  earliest  railway  in  the  country  was  made 
pleasure.  The  only  thing  the  Mexic-ans  to  convey  pilgnms  two  and  a  half  miles 
are  not  lini])  about  is  their  gambling."  from  the  capital  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
Even  Anglo-Saxon  stilTncss  and  energy  j  of  Guadalupe.  Along  the  line  are  eight 
would  in  time  relax  themselves  under  the  ;  praying  stations;  but  the  locomotive, 
Mexican  atmosphere  into  congenial  limp- 1  being  of  American  construction  (and 
ness,  but  for  the  regular  use  of  the  two  |  therefore, we  presume  our  author  to  mean, 
best    preventives,   British    cricket    and  :  of  heterodox  principles),   "  has  not  been 


British  beer.  The  English  mercantile 
conmiunity  of  ^lexico  has  jilayed  cricket 
regularly  on  Sundays  at  llie  village  of 


trained  to  sto])  at  the  stations,"  the  utility 
of  which  appears  questionable.  Possible 
])ilgrims  of   undoubted  devotion  alone 


Napoles  during  at  least  the  last  forty  are  allowed  to  go  through  by  express 
years;  and  ^SFr.  Bullock  was  assured  by  I  trains. 

the  cricketers  that  '*  i^olitical  events  "  (the  i  From  the  capital  Mr.  Bullock  proceed- 
iighting  of  o])posing  factions  upon  the '  ed  by  Morelia,  Guadalajara,  and  Tepic, 
surrounding  hills)  had  never  been  allow-  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Blii 
ed  by  them  to  interfere  with  the  regular  1  Returning  by  another  route,  he  finally 
observance  of  tiieir  Suntlaygame.  Where  \  lell  the  inlantl  plateau  for  Tanipico  and 
cricket  has  reigned,  crotjuut  follows.  3Ir.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  Miirch,  1865. 
Bullock  for  a  moment  vergc'S  on  a  limited  Among  his  interesting  memories  will  be 
enthusiasm  in  speaking  of  the  lawns  of  found  agreeably  detailed  the  inevitable 
Tacubaya,  where  he  ])elievcs  himself  to  bull-light,  a  carnival  at  Tepic,  a  ride 
have  had  the  honor  of  taking  part  in  the  .  round  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  trips  to  a 
lirst  game  of  croquet  ever  played  in  the  cotton  plantation  near  Santiago  and  to  the 
land  of  ^lonte/.uma.  higli  mining  district  at  Keal  del  Monte, 

It'  the  ^lo.vicans  are  **  linij)  "  (a  term  and  other  topics  of  Mexican  travel  which 
which  wc  take  to  be  intemk-d  to  illustrate  ''■  would  naturally  come  in  the  way  of  an 
and  explain  all  the  cconcMiiical  and  moral  inde]>endent  English  tourist  blessed  with 
peculiantics  which  have  hitherto  been  good  spirits  and  sufficient  bodily  strength 
ium}»ctl  together  by  travellers  as  vo^^'is  dv  and  activity.  Mr.  Bullock  met  with  no 
J/./Vrri), ihi  y  are  characterized  by  a  degree  positively  serious  adventure  of  beifigsbot 
of  jKilitcnos  which  is  not  tf»  be  found  at  by  the  Juarists  as  an  Imperialist,  by 
anu>ng  less  llaccid  nnllon-^.  !Mr.  Bullock  the  Imperialists  as  a  Juarist,  or  by  Wg" 
gives  an  in>tance  which  il  would  bciliili-  ands  unattaclied  as  an  honest  and  well-to 
cult  to  parallel  in  any  Kuropi'an  capital,  do-man  ;  but  his  recollections  of  3Iexico, 
In  '"doinii:"  the  convent  of  San  Juan  de  now  that  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
la  IVnitencia.  one  <it'  the  few  monastic  is  over,  are  probaby  just  as  pleasant  as  if 
establi.-hnienls  sj.aretl  l»y  .fuare/,  intelli-  he  had  incidentiilly  been  made  a  target 
gent  curio>ityimi)elled  the  true  Briton  to  of,  or  bid  to  stand  and  deliver. 
ask  of  a  chance  bystander  how  many 
nuns  it  Contained.  The  Mexican  gentle-  " 
man  pt»lilely  regretted  that  he  couhl  not 
tell.  Wiie'n  Mr.  Bull(»rk  h:nl  letL  the 
church,  and  gone  a  mile  (»r  more  on  his  THE  STUDY'  OV  CELTIC  LITERATUBE. 
homeward  r«»ad  (and  probably  had  for-  ;  ^^^^^  ^^ 

gotton   the   subject  altogether),  he   was 

overtaken  by  the  courte(Misslra]iger  with  Wk  have  .seen  how  philology  eailies 
the  inft)rniation,  "Cien  tantasnionjas  " —  .  us  towards  ideas  of  affinity  of  race  whldi 
a  liundreil  odd  nuns.  To  be  so  treated  are  new  to  us.  But  it  is  evident  HoA 
in  Lontlun  would  make  an  ordinary  mor-  this  atlinity,  even  if  proved,  can  be  no 
Uil  rather  a>hamed  of  the  h:ibit  <>f  asking  very  potent  ailair,  unless  it  goes  beyond 
unprolltable  questions ;  but  [)robably  the   the  stage  at  which  we  have  hithcarlo  o^ 
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served  it.  Affinity  between  races  still, 
so  to  speak,  in  their  mother's  womb, 
counts  for  something,  indeed,  but  cannot 
count  for  very  much.  So  long  as  Celt 
and  Teuton  are  in  their  embryo  rudi- 
mentary state,  or,  at  least,  no  such  great 
while  out  of  their  cradle,  still  engaged  in 
their  wanderings,  changes  of  place  and 
struggle  for  development,  so  long  as  they 
have  not  yet  crystallized  into  solid  na- 
tions, they  may  touch  and  mix  in  passing, 
and  yet  very  little  come  of  it.  It  is 
when  the  emlnyo  has  grown  and  solidified 
into  a  distinct  nation,  into  the  Gaul  or 
German  of  history,  when  it  has  finally 
acquired  the  characters  which  make  the 
Gaul  of  history  what  he  is,  the  German 
of  history  what  he  is,  that  contact  and 
mixture  are  important,  and  may  leave 
a  long  train  of  effects;  for  Celt  and 
Teuton  by  this  time  have  their  formed, 
marked,  national,  ineffaceable  qualities  to 
oppose  or  to  communicate.  The  contact 
of  the  German  of  the  Continent  with  the 
Celt  was  in  the  pre-historic  times,  and 
the  definite  Grerman  type,  as  we  know  it, 
was  fixed  later,  and  from  the  time  when 
it  became  fixed  was  not  influenced  by  the 
Celtic  type.  But  here  in  our  country,  in 
historic  times,  long  afler  the  Celtic  em- 
bryo had  crystallized  into  the  Celt  proper, 
long  after  the  Germanic  embryo  had 
crystallized  into  the  German  proper, 
there  was  an  important  contact  between 
the  two  peoples  ;  the  Saxons  invaded  the 
Britons  and  settled  themselves  in  the 
Britons*  country.  Well,  then,  here  was 
a  contact  which  one  might  expect  would 
leave  its  traces;  if  the  Saxons  got  the 
upper  hand,  as  we  all  know  they  did,  and 
noade  our  countiy  be  England  and  us  be 
English,  there  must  yet,  one  would  think, 
be  some  trace  of  the  Saxon  havinir  met 
the  Briton;  there  must  be  some  Celtic 
vein  or  other  running  through  us.  Many 
people  say  there  is  nothing  at  all  of 
the  kind,  absolutely  nothing ;  the  Saiur- 
tkttf  Jieview  treats  these  matters  of  eth- 
nology with  great  power  and  learning, 
and  the  Saturday  lievieio  says  we  are  ^'  a 
nation  into  which  a  Norman  element,  like 
a  moch  smaller  Celtic  element,  was  so 
oompletely  absorbed  that  it  is  vain  to 
aedc  after  Norman  or  Celtic  elements 
in  any  modem  Englishman."  And  the 
other  day  at  Zurich  I  read  a  long  essay 
on  Engliflh  literature  by  one  of  the  pro- 


fessors there,  in  which  the  writer  ob- 
served, as  a  remarkable  thing,  that  while 
other  countries  conquered  by  the  Grer- 
mans — France,  for  instance,  and  Italy — 
had  ousted  all  German  influence  from 
their  genius  and  literature,  there  were 
two  countries,  not  originally  Germanic, 
but  conquered  by  the  Germans,  England 
and  German  Switzerland,  of  which  the 
genius  and  the  literature  were  purely  and 
unmixedly  German  ;  and  this  he  laid 
down  as  a  position  which  nobody  would 
dream  of  challenging. 

I  say  it  is  strange  that  this  should  be 
so,  and  we  in  particular  have  reason 
for  inquiring  whether  it  really  is  so  ;  be- 
cause though,  as  I  have  said,  even  as 
a  matter  of  science  the  Celt  has  a  claim 
to  be  known,  and  we  have  an  interest  in 
knowing  him,  yet  this  interest  is  wonder- 
fully enhanced  if  we  find  him  to  have  ac- 
tually a  part  in  us.  The  question  is  to  be 
tried  by  external  and  by  internal  evi- 
dence ;  the  language  and  the  physical 
type  of  our  race  ailbrd  certain  data  for 
trying  it,  and  other  data  arc  afforded  by 
our  literature,  genius,  and  spiritual  pro- 
duction generally.  Data  of  this  second 
kind  belong  to  the  province  of  tlie  liter- 
ary critic ;  data  of  the  first  kind  to  the 
province  of  the  philologist  and  of  the 
physiologist. 

The  i)roviuce  of  the  philologist  and  of 
the  physiologist  is  not  mine ;  but  this 
whole  question  as  to  the  mixture  of  Celt 
with  Saxon  in  us  has  been  so  little  ex- 
plored, people  have  been  so  prone  to  set- 
tle it  off-liiind  according  to  their  prepos- 
sessions, that  even  on  the  philological 
and  physiological  side  of  it  1  must  say 
a  few  words  in  j)assing.  Surely  it  must 
strike  with  surprise  any  one  who  thinks 
of  it,  to  find  that,  without  any  immense 
inpouring  of  a  whole  people,  that  by 
mere  expeditions  of  invaders  having  to 
come  over  the  sea  and  in  no  greater 
numbers  than  the  Saxons,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  actually  came,  the  old  oc- 
cupants of  tliis  island,  the  Celtic  Britons, 
should  have  been  completely  annihilated, 
or  even  so  completely  absorbed  that  it 
is  vain  to  seek  after  Celtic  elements  in 
the  existing  English  race.  Of  deliberate 
wholesale  extermination  of  the  Celtic  race, 
all  of  them  who  could  not  fly  to  Wales  or 
Scotland,  we  hear  nothing  ;  and  without 
some  such  extermination  one  would  sup- 
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pose  that  a  great  mass  of  them  must  have 
remained  in  the  country,  their  lot  the  ob- 
scure and,  so  to  speak,  underground  lot 
of  a  subject  race,  but  yet  insensibly  get- 
ting mixed  with  their  conquerors,  and 
their  blood  entering  into  the  composition 
of  a  new  people,  in  which  the  stock  of 
the  conquerors  counts  for  most,  but  the 
stock  of  the  conquered,  too,  counts  for 


illustrate  this  matter  had  much   more 
attention  from  ns  in  England.     But  in 
France,  a   physician,  half  English  by 
blood,  though  a  Frenchman  by  home  and 
language,  Monsienr  W.    F.  Edwards, 
brother  to  Monsieur  Milne-Edwardisy  the 
well-known  zoologist,  pablished  in  1889 
a  letter  to  Monsieur  Amed^   Thierry 
with  this  title:  Des  Caracth^   PhysMh 
something.     IIow  little  the  triumph  of  gfques  des  Races  Humaines  consider  is  daiu 
the  conquerors'  laws,  manners,  and  Ian-   ieurs  liapjwrts  avec  PHistoire,     The  letter 
guage,  proves  the  extinction  of  the  old   attracted  great  attention  on  the  Conti- 
race,  we  may  sec  by  looking  at  France  ; '  nent ;  it  fills  not  much  more  than  a  hon- 
Gaul  was  Latinized  in  language,  man-   dred  pages,  and  they  are   a   hundred 
ners,  and  laws,  and  yet  her  j)eople  re-   pages  which  well  deserve  reading  and 
maincd  essentially  Celtic.     The  CTcrman-   re-reading.       Monsieur  Thierry  u  hh 
i/ation  of  Britain  went  far  deeper  than    7/isfoire  drs  Gaidois  hzd  divided  the  popn- 
the  Latinization  of  France,  and  not  only   lation  of  Gaul  into  certain  groups,  and 
laws,  manners,   and  language,  but  the   the  object  of  Monsieur  Edwaroa  was 
main  current  of  the  blood,  became  Ger- 1  to    try    this     division    by    physiology. 
manic ;  but  how,  without  some  process    Groups  of  men  have,  he  says,  their  phys- 
of  radical  extirpation,  of  which,  as  I  say,    ical  type  which  distinguishes  them,  as 
there  is  no   evidence,   can  there  have  '  well  as  their  language ;  the  traces  of  tliii 
failed  to  subsist  in  Britain,  as  in  Gaul,    physical  type  endure  as   the  traces  of 
a  Celtic  current  too  ?     The  indications  .  language  endure,  and  physiology  is  en- 
of    this  in   our  language   have    never '  abled  to  verify  history  by  them.     Ao- 
yet  been  thoroughly  searched  out ;  the  |  cordingly,  he  determines   the   phynea! 
Celtic  names  of  places  i)rove  nothing,  of  type  of  each^  of  the  two   great  Odtic 
course,  as  to  the  point  here  in  question ; 


they  come  from  the  i>re-historic  times, 


families,  the  Gaels  and  the  Cymris,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  distributed  in  a 


tlic  times  before  the  nations,  Germanic  .  certain  order  through  Gaul,  and  then  he 
or  Celtic,  had  cr}'stalli/xMl,  and  they  are  tracks  these  types  in  the  population  of 
everywhere,  as  the  imjK'tuous  Celt  was  ;  France  at  the  present  day,  anasoTcrifies 
formerly  everywhere — in  the  Alps,  the  I  the  alleged  original  order  of  distribution. 
Apennines,  the  Cevennes,  the  Khine,  the  !  In  doing  this,  he  makes  excurrions  into 
Po,  as  well  as  in  the  Thames,  the  Hum- ;  neighboring  countries  where  the  Gads 
ber,  Cumberland,  London.  But  it  is  \  and  the  Cymris  have  been,  and  he  de- 
said  that  words  of  Celtic  origin  for  things   clares  that  in  England  he  finds  abundant 


having  to  do  with  every-day  peaceful 
life — the  life  of  a  settled  nation — words 
like  IntsM  (to  take  an  instance  which  all 


traces  of  the  physical  type  which  be  his 
established  a^the  Cymric,  still  snbsistiDff 
in  our  population,  and  having  descended 


the  world  knows),  form  a  much  larger  irom  the  old  British  possessors  of  oar 
body  in  our  language  than  is  commonly  soil  before  the  Saxon  conquest.  Bill 
8U]>posed;  it  is  sai«l  that  a  number  of  if  we  are  to  believe  the  current  Engiiih 
ourraciest,  most  idiomatic,  popular  words  opinion,  says  Monsienr  Edwards,  the 
— for  example,  /wm,  /-/r//,  v/mp^  twaddle^  stock  of  these  old  British  posaessoit  is 
fudgc^  /liich,  muf/fpj — are  Celtic.  These  '  clean  gone.  On  this  opinion  he  makfli 
assertions  require  to  be  carefully  ex-  ■  the  following  comment : 
amined,  and  it  by  no  moans  follows  that  »  1,^  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Ssxnni* 
because  an  Rnglish  M-ord  is  lound  m  '  the  nritons  were  no  longer  an  independent 
Celtic,  therefore  we  get  it  from  thence  ;  j  nation,  nor  even  a  people  with  any  dffl  er- 


but  they  have   not  yet  had  the  atten-  '  istence  at  nil.    For  history,  therefim^  tfc^ 
tion  wliich,  as  illustrating  through  Ian-  '  weredeail.  above  all  forhisloryasll  waslkv 

guage  this  matter  of  the  subsistence  and  :  'T??"?'*?  ^"^  "»7  ^"f  I'?\y^'^'^    *^ 
•   ^        •     1*        ■  ..  i<      ^>i  1.*    '  still  lived  on,  and  unuoubtedlv  iu 

intenninglmg  m  our  nation  of  a  Celtic^  i,,„„3„,,.,J„,^„,^„.^jy^ 


but  tliey  had  not  perished;  Ib^ 

sttdiaoB- 
grcat  nation,  in  eplti 


part,  they  merit.  _      ,  _ 

Nor  have  the  physiological  data  which  j  keep.    Tliat  the  BritonB  were  deatrayed 


j  of  its  disastens  niigbt  bUU  be  ezpeded  lo 
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expelled  from  England,  properly  so  called,  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  popular  opinion  in  that 
country.  It  is  founded  on  the  exaggeration 
of  the  writers  of  history ;  but  in  these  very 
writers,  when  we  come  to  look  closely  at  what 
they  say,  we  find  the  confession  that  the  re- 
mains of  tlus  people  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  strict  servitude.  Attached  to  the  soil,  they 
will  have  shared  in  that  emancipation  which 
during  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  gradually 
restored  to  political  life  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation In  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  ; 
recovering  by  slow  degrees  their  rights  with- 
out resuming  their  name,  and  rising  gradually 
with  the  rise  of  industry,  they  will  have  got 
spread  through  all  ranks  of  society.  The 
£^:adualness  of  this  movement,  and  the  ob- 
scurity which  enwrapped  its  beginnings,  al- 
lowed the  contempt  of  the  con(ineror  and  the 
shame  of  the  conquered  to  become  fixed  feel- 
ings ;  and  so  it  turns  out  that  an  Englishman 
who  now  thinks  himself  sprung  from  the 
Saxons  Qr«the  Normans,  is  o^en  in  reality  the 
desoendant  of  the  Britons." 

So  physiology,  as  well  as  lanc:uago, 
ipoomplete  through  the  applicatiou  of 
their  tests  to  this  matter  has  hitherto 
been,  may  lead  us  to  hesitate  before  ac- 
cepting the  round  assertion  that  it  is 
vain  to  search  for  Celtic  elements  in  any 
modem  Englishman.  But  it  is  not  only 
by  the  tests  of  physiology  and  language 
that  we  can  try  this  matter.  As  there 
are  for  physiology  physical  marks,  such 
aa  the  square  head  of  the  German,  the 
round  head  of  the  Gael,  the  oval  head 
of  the  Cymri,  which  determine  the  type 
of  a  people,  so  for  criticism  there  are 
Bpiiitual  marks  which  determine  the 
type,  and  make  us  speak  of  the  Greek 
genius,  the  Teutonic  genius,  the  Celtic 
genius,  and  so  on.  Ilere  is  another  test 
at  our  service;  and  this  test,  too,  has 
neyer  yet  been  thoroughly  employed. 
Foreien  critics  have  indeed  occasionally 
haaaraed  the  idea  that  in  English  poetry 
there  is  a  Celtic  element  traceable ;  and 
Mr.  Morley,  in  his  very  readable  as  well 

very  useful  book  on  the  English  writ- 
before  Chaucer,  has  a  sentence  which 
ttzQck  my  attention  when  I  read  it,  be- 
oanse  it  expresses  an  opinion  which  I, 
too,  have  long  held.  Mr.  Morley  says : 
"  llio  main  current  of  English  literature 
cannot  be  disconnected  from  the  lively 
Oebio  wit  in  which  it  has  one  of  its  sour- 
oea.  The  Celts  do  not  form  an  utterly 
distinot  part  of  our  mixed  population. 
But  for  eariy,  frequent,  and  various  con- 


tact with  the  race  that  in  its  lialf-barbar- 
ous  days  invented  Ossian's  dialogues  with 
St  Patrick,  and  that  quickened  after- 
wards the  Northman's  blood  in  Fnmce, 
Germanic  England  would  not  have  pro- 
duced a  Shakespeare."  But  there  Mr. 
Morley  leaves  the  matter.  He  indicates 
this  Celtic  element  and  infiueuce,  but  he 
does  not  show  us — it  did  not  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  work  to  show  us — 
how  this  influence  has  declared  itself. 
Unlike  the  physiological  test,  or  the  lin- 
guistic test,  this  literary,  spiritual  test  is 
one  which  I  may  perhaps  bo  allowed  to 
try  my  hand  at  applying.  I  say  that 
there  is  a  Celtic  element  in  the  English 
nature,  as  well  as  a  Germanic  element, 
and  that  this  element  manifests  itself  in 
our  spirit  and  literature.  But  before  I 
try  to  point  out  how  it  manifests  itself, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  get  a  clear  notion  of 
what  we  mean  by  a  Celtic  element, 
a  Germanic  element ;  what  characters, 
that  is,  determine  for  us  the  Celtic  gen- 
ius, the  Germanic  genius,  as  we  common- 
ly conceive  the  two. 

Let  me  rei)eat  what  I  have  often  said 
of  the  characteristics  which  mai*k  the 
English  spirit,  the  English  genius.  This 
spirit,  this  genius,  judged,  to  be  sure, 
rather  from  a  friend's  than  an  enemy's 
point  of  view,  yet  judged  on  the  whole 
fairly,  is  characterized,  I  have  repeatedly 
said,  by  energy  with  honesty.  Take  away 
some  of  the  energy  w^hich  comes  to  us, 
as  I  believe,  in  part  from  Celtic  and 
llomau  sources ;  instead  of  energy,  say 
rather  steadiness ;  and  you  have  the  Ger- 
manic genius :  steadiness  with  honesty. 
It  is  evident  how  nearly  the  two  charac- 
terizations approach  one  another ;  and 
yet  they  leave,  as  we  shall  see,  a  great 
deal  of  room  for  difierence.  Steadiness 
with  honesty ;  the  danger  for  a  national 
spu'it  thus  composed  is  the  humdrum, 
the  plain  and  ugly,  the  ignoble :  in  a 
word,  das  Getneine,  die  Geffieinheit,  that 
curse  of  Germany,  against  which  Goethe 
was  all  his  life  fighting.  The  excellence 
of  a  national  spirit  thus  composed  is 
freedom  from  whim,  flightiness,  perverse- 
ness;  patient  fidelity  to  Nature — in  a 
word,  science — leading  it  at  last,  though 
slowly,  and  not  by  the  most  brilliant 
road,  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  hum- 
drum and  common,  into  the  better  life. 
The  universal  dead-level  of  plainness  and 
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homeliness,  the  lack  of  nil  beauty  and 
distinction  in  form  and  feature,  the  slow- 
ness and  clumsiness  of  the  Innguas^e,  the 
eternal  beer,  sausages,  and  bad  tobacco, 
the  blank  commonness  everywhere,  press- 
ing at  last  like  a  weight  on  the  sjiirits  of 
the  traveller  in  Northern  Germany,  and 
making  him  impatient  to  be  gone — this 
is  the  weak  side  ;  tlie  industry,  the  well- 
doing, the  patient,  steady  elaboration  of 
things,  the  idea  of  science  governing 
all  departments  of  Imman  activity — this 
is  the  strong  side ;  and  throui^h  this  side 
of  her  genius,  Germany  has  already  ob- 
tained excellent  results,  and  is  destined, 
we  may  depend  upon  it,  however  her 
pedantry,  her  slowness,  her  fumbling, 
lier  ineffectiveness,  her  bad  ixovernmont, 
may  at  times  make  us  cry  out,  to  an  im- 
mense development. 

/br  (lulnai.<,  the  crcepitttj  Saxom — says 
an  old  Irish  poem,  assigning  the  char- 
acteristics for  which  different  nations  are 
celebrated : 

*'For  acutcnoss  and  valor,  the  Groc*ks; 
Tor  excessive  pride,  the  Komans  ; 
For  duluess,  the  creei)iii^  Saxons : 
For  beauty  and  amorousness,  the  (laedhils." 

We  have  seen  in  what  sense,  and  with 
what  explanation,  this  cliarncterization  oC 
the  German  may  be  allowed  to  stand; 
now  let  us  come  to  the  beautiful  and 
amorous  (Taedhil.  Or  rather,  let  us  find 
a  definition  which  mav  suit  both  branches 

• 

of  the  Celtic  familv,  the  ('\inri  as  well  as 
the  Gael.  It  is  elear  that  special  cireum- 
stances  may  have  developed  some  one 
side  in  the  national  character  of  Cvmri 
or  Gael,  Welshman  or  Irishman,  so  that 
the  observer's  notice  shall  be  readily 
caught  by  this  side,  and  yet  it  may  be 
impossible  to  adopt  it  as  characteristie  of 
the  Celtic  nature  generally.  For  in- 
stance, in  his  beautiful  essay  oji  the  j)oe- 
try  of  the  Celtic  races,  M.  lienan,  with 
his  eves  fixed  on  the  IJretons  and  the 
Welsh,  is  struck  with  the  timiditv,  the 
shyness,  the  delicacy  of  the  Celtic  nature, 
its  preference  for  a  retired  life,  its  embar- 
rassment .at  havini?  to  <leal  with  the 
great  world.  He  talks  of  his  ihfurc petite 
raci*  haturdlanrnt  chrt'tinme^  his  mvc  fi*rc 
et  t.iinuh\  a  terlvrivur  ffftiu^he  it  nnlfiirrasst^. 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  <lescription, 
liowever  well  it  may  do  for  the  Cymri, 
will  never  do  for  the  Gael,  never  do  for 
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the  typical    Irishman    of  Donnybrook 
fair.    Again,  M.  Renan*8  injinie  dilicaiesae 
de  sentiment  qui  caractei-ise  la  race  CeiHque^ 
how  little  that  accords  with  the  popular 
conception  of  an  Irishnian  who  wants  to 
borrow  money  I     Sentiment  is,  however, 
the  wonl  which  marks  where  the  Celtic 
races  really  touched  and  are  one  ;   senti- 
mental, if  the  Celtic  nature  is  to  be  char- 
acterized by  a  single  term,  is  the  best 
term  to  take.     An  organization  quick  to 
feel  impressions,  and  feeling  them  very 
strongly  ;  a  lively  personality  therefore, 
keenly  sensitive  to  joy  and  to   sorrov; 
this  is  the  main  point.    If  the  downs  of 
life  too  much  outnumber  the  ups,  this 
temperament,  just  because  it  is  so  quickly 
and  nearly  conscious  of  all  impressions, 
niay  no  doubt  be  seen  shy  and  wounded; 
it  may  l>e  seen  in  wistful  regret,  it  may 
be  seen  in  ])assionate,  penetrating  melan- 
choly ;  but  its  essence  is  to  aspire  ardent- 
ly alter  life,   light,  and  emotion,  to  be 
expansive,  adventurous,  and  gay.    Our 
word  fftit/,  it  is  said,  is  itself  Celtic.  It  is 
not  from  gaudium,  but  from  the  Celtic 
//'///*,  to  laugh;  and  the  impressionable 
CV'lt,   soon  up  and  soon  down,  is  the 
more  down  because  it  is  so  hb  natnn 
to  bo  u]> — to  Ik?  sociable,  hospitable,  elo- 
quent, admired,  iiguring  away  brilliantly, 
lie  loves  bright  colors,  he  easily  becomes 
audacious,  over-crowing,  full  of  fiinfiuo- 
nade.     The  (German,  say  the  physido- 
gisTs,  has  the  larger  volume  of  intestines 
(and  who  that  has  ever  seen  a  German  at 
a    table-<rhntc    will  not  readily  beliere 
tins?),  the  Fi'enchman  has  the  morede- 
velo])ed  organs  of  respiration.     That  is 
just  the  expansive,  eager  Celtic  natnre; 
the  head  in  the  air,  snuffing  and  snorting; 
a  proud  look  and  a  high  Ftomaeh^  as  the 
Psalmist  says,   but  without  any   snch 
settled  savage  temper  as  the   Psalmist 
seems  to  impute  by  those  words.    For 
good  and  for  bad,  the  Celtic  gcnios  is 
more  aiiy  and  unsubstantial,  goes  letf 
near  the  ground,  than  the  German.  Hie 
C*elt  is  ol^eu  called  sensual ;  but  it  is  not 
so  much  the  vulgar  satisfactions  offense 
that  attract  him  as  emotion  and  ezcil^ 
ment ;  he  is  truly,  as  I  began  by  sayiogi 
sentimental. 


Sentimental — always  ready  to 
against  the  dtspotiifm  of  /act :  that  IS  liw 
description  a  great  friend  of  the  Orit 
gives  of  him ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  d^ 
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fioription  of  the  sentimental  temperament, 
it  lets  ns  into  the  secret  of  its  dangers 
and  of  its  habitual  want  of  success. 
Balance,  measure,  and  patience,  these  are 
the  eternal  conditions,  even  supposing 
the  happiest  temperament  to  stait  with, 
of  high  success ;  and  balance,  measure, 
and  patience  are  just  what  the  Celt  has 
never  had.  Even  in  the  world  of  f  ^  irit- 
ual  creation,  he  has  never,  in  spite  of  his 
admirable  gifts  of  quick  perception  and 
warm  emotion,  succeeded  perfectly,  be- 
cause he  never  has  had  steadiness,  pa- 
tience, sanity  enough  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  can  ex- 
pression be  perfectly  given  to  the  finest 
perceptions  and  emotions.  The  Greek 
nas  the  same  perceptive,  emotional  tem- 
perament as  the  Celt ;  but  he  adds  to 
this  tempTiramcnt  the  sense  of  measure; 
hence  this  admirable  success  in  the  plas- 
tic arts,  in  which  the  Celtic  genius,  with 
its  chafing  against  the  despotism  oi  fact, 
its  perpetual  straining  after  mere  emo- 
tion, has  accomplished  nothing.  In  the 
comparatively  pretty  art  of  ornamenta- 
tion, in  rings,  brooches,  croziers,  relic- 
cases,  and  so  on,  he  has  done  just  enough 
to  show  his  delicacy  of  taste,  his  happy 
temperament ;  but  the  grand  dilHculties 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  the  prolonged 
dealings  of  spirit  with  matter,  he  has 
never  had  patience  for.  Take  the  more 
spiritual  arts  of  music  and  poetry.  All 
that  emotion  alone  can  do  in  music,  the 
Celt  has  done;  the  very  soul  of  emo- 
tion breathes  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
airs  ;  but  with  all  this  power  of  musical 
feeling,  what  has  the  Celt,  so  eager  for 
emotion  that  he  has'  not  patience  for 
science,  effected  in  music,  to  be  compared 
with  what  the  less  emotional  German, 
steadily  developing  his  musical  feeling 
with  the  science  of  a  Sebastian  Bach  or 
a  Beethoven,  has  effected?  In  poetry, 
again,  poetry  which  the  Celt  has  so  pas- 
rionately,  so  nobly  loved  ;  poetry,  where 
emotion  counts  for  so  much,  but  where 
reason  too,  reason,  measure,  sanity,  also 
ooant  for  so  much — ^the  Celt  has  shown 
genius,  indeed,  splendid  genius ;  but 
even  here  liis  &ults  have  clung  to  him, 
and  hindered  him  from  producing  great 
works,  such  as  other  nations  with  a 
geoins  for  poetry — the  Greeks,  say,  or 
the  Italians— have  produced.  The  Celt 
has  not  prodaoed  great  poetical  works ; 


he  has  only  produced  poetry  with  an  bit 
of  greatness  investing  it  all,  and  some- 
times giving,  moreover,  to  short  pieces, 
or  to  passages,  lines,  and  snatches  of 
long  pieces,  singular  beauty  and  power. 
And  yet  he  loved  poetry  so  much  that  he 
grudged  no  pains  to  it;  but  the  tme 
ait,  the  architectonics  which  shapes  great 
works  such  as  the  Againcinnon  or  the 
Divine  Comedy y  comes  only  after  a  steady, 
deep-searching  survey,  a  firm  conception 
of  the  facts  of  human  life,  which  the 
Celt  has  not  patience  for.  So  he  runs 
off  into  techuic,  where  he  employs  the 
utmost  elaboration,  and  attains  astonish- 
ing skill;  but  in  the  contents  of  his 
poetry  you  have  only  so  much  interpre- 
tation of  the  world  as  the  first  dash  of  a 
quick,  strong  perception,  and  then  senti- 
ment, infinite  sentiment,  can  bring  you. 
Here,  too,  his  want  of  sanity  and  stead- 
fastness has  kci)t  the  Celt  back  from  the 
highest  success. 

If  his  rebellion  against  fact  has  thus 
lamed  the  Celt  even  in  spiritual  work, 
how  much  more  must  it  have  lamed  him 
in  the  world  of  business  and  politics  ? 
The  skilful  and  resolute  appliance  of 
means  to  end  which  is  needed  both  to 
make  progress  in  material  civilization, 
and  also  to  form  powerlul  states,  is  just 
what  the  Celt  has  least  turn  for.  He  is 
sensual,  as  I  have  said,  or  at  least  sensu- 
ous ;  loves  bright  colors,  company,  and 
pleasure ;  and  here  he  is  like  the  Greek 
and  Latin  races ;  but  compare  the  talent 
the  Greek  and  Latin  (or  Latinized)  races 
have  shown  for  gratifying  their  senses, 
for  procuring  an  outward  life,  rich,  luxu- 
rious, splendid,  with  the  Celt's  failure  to 
reach  any  material  civilization  sound  and 
satisfying,  and  not  out  at  elbows,  poor, 
slovenly,  and  half-barbarous.  The  sen- 
suousness  of  the  Greek  made  Sybaris 
and  Corinth,  the  sensuousuess  of  the 
Latin  made  Rome  and  Bai»,  the  sensu- 
ousuess of  the  Latinized  Frenchman 
makes  Paris;  the  sensuousuess  of  the 
Celt  proper  has  made  Ireland.  Even  in 
his  ideal  heroic  times,  his  gay  and  sensu- 
ous nature  cannot  carry  him,  in  the  ap- 
pliances of  his  favorite  life  of  sociability 
and  pleasure,  beyond  the  gross  and 
creeping  Saxon  whom  he  despises  ;  the 
regent  Breas,  we  are  told  in  the  Battle  of 
Moytura  of  the  Fomorians,  became  unpop- 
ular because  "the  knives  of  his  people 
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were  not  gi'oased  at  his  table,  nor  did 
their  breatli  smell  of  ale  at  the  banquet." 


tmvaganceof  chivalry,  its  reaction  against 
the  despotism  of  fact,  its  straining  human 


In  its  grossnoBH  and  barbarousness  is  not  nature  further  than  it  will  stand.  Bat 
that  Saxon,  as  Saxon  as  it  can  be  ? — just  putting  all  this  question  of  chivalry  and 
what  the  Latinized  Koiman,  sensuous  ;  its  origin  on  one  side,  no  doubt  the  sen- 
and  sociable  like  the  Celt,  but  with  the  sibility  of  the  Celtic  nature,  its  nervous 
tiilcnt  to  make  this  bent  of  his  serve  to  a   exaltation,  have  something  feminine  in 


practical  embellishment  of  his  mode  of 
living,  found  so  disgusting  in  the  Saxon. 


them,  and  the  Celt  is  thus  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  feel  the  S]X}11  of  the  feminine 


And  as  in  material  civilization  ho  has  !  idiosyncrasy — he  has  an  affinity  to  it — 
l)een  ineflootual,  so  has  the  Celt  been  in- 1  he  is  not  far  from  its  secret-  Again,  his 
effectual  in  i)olitics.  This  colossal,  inipet-  I  sensibility  gives  him  a  peculiarly  near 
nous,  adventurous  wanderer,  the  Titnn  |  and  intimate  feeling  of  nature  and  the 
of  the  early  world,  who  in  primitive  life  of  nature ;  here,  too,  he  seems  in 
times  fills  so  large  a  ]>lace  on  earth's  a  special  way  attracted  by  the  secret  be- 
scene,  dwindles  and  dwindles  as  histoiy  fore  him,  the  secret  of  natural  beauty  and 
goes  on,  and  at  last  is  shrunk  to  what  we    natural  magic,  and  to  be  close  to  it,  to 


now  see  him.     For  ages  and  ages  the 
world  has  been  constantly  slipping,  ever 


half  divine  it.     In  the  productions  of  the 
Celtic  genius,  nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  in- 


more  and  more,  out  of  the  Celt's  grasp.  !  terestingas  the  evidences  of  this  power: 
•'They  went  forth  to  the  war,"  Ossian  ,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  specimens  of 


says  most  truly,  "  hat  thi-if  ahcat/s  fflL*" 

And  vet,  if  one  sets  about  constitutinc: 
an  ideal  genius,  what  a  great  deal  of  the 


them  by  and  by.  The  same  sensibility 
made  the  Celts  full  of  reverence  and  en- 
thusiasm for  genius,  learning,  and  the 


Celt  does  one  find  one's  self  drawn  to  put  things  of  the  mind  ;  to  be  a  bard^jretd  a 
into  it !  Of  an  ideal  genius  one  does  not  man — that  is  a  characteristic  stroke  of 
want  the  elements,  any  of  them,  to  be  in  this  generous  and  ennobling  ai^or  of 
a  state  of  weakness  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  .  theirs,  which  no  race  lias  ever  shown 
wants  all  of  them  to  be  in  the  highest  j  more  strongly.  Even  the  extravagance 
stale  of  power  ;  but  with  a  law  of  nieas-  ;  and  exaggeration  ofthe  sentimental  Cdtic 
ure,  of  hannony,  ])residing  over  the  nature  has  oflen  something  romantic  and 
whole.  So  the  sensibility  of  the  Celt,  if,  attractive  about  it,  something  which  has 
everything  else  were  not  sacrificed  to  a  sort  of  smack  of  misdirected  good. 
it,  is  a  beautiful  and  admirable  force.  The  Celt  undisciplin:ible,  anarchical,  and 
For  sensibility,  the  j)ower  of  <|uiek  and  turbulent  by  nature,  but  out  of  affection 
strong  ])ereeption  and  emotion,  is  one  of,  and  admiration  giving  himself  boily  and 
the  very  prime  constituents  of  genius,  '  soul  to  some  loader,  that  is  not  a  prom- 
perha])S  its  most  positive  constituent ;  it  ising  political  temperament ;  itisjustthe 
is  to  the  soul  what  good  senses  are  to  the  opjH)site  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tempen- 
body,  the  gi'and  natural  condition  of  sue-  ment,  disciplinable  and  steadily  obedient 
cessful  activhy.  Sensibility  gives  genius  within  certain  limits,  but  retaining;  an 
its  materials  ;  one  cannot  have  too  much  inalienable  part  of  freedom  and  selt^de- 
of  it,  if  one  can  but  keej)  its  master  and   pendence  ;  but  it  is  a  temperament  for 


not  be  its  slave.     Do   not  let  us  wish 


which  one  has  a  kind  of  sympathy  not- 


that  the  Celt  had  had  less  sensibility,  but  ]  withstanding.  And  very  oflen  for  the 
that  he  had  been  more  master  c»f  it-  \  gay,  defiant  reaction  against  fact  of  the 
Even  as  it  is,  if  his  sensibility  has  been  a  lively  Celtic  nature  one  luis  more  than 
source  of  weakness  to  him,  it  has  been  a  .  sympathy  ;  one  feels,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
source  of  power  too,  and  a  source  of  travagance,  in  sj>ite  of  good  sense  disap- 
hap]»iness.  Some  people  have  found  in  ])roving,  magnetized  and  exhilarated  faj 
the  Celtic  nature  and  its  sensibility  the  j  it.  The  Gauls  had  a  rule  inflicting  a 
main  root  out  of  which  chivaliy  and  ro-  \  fine  on  every  wan'ior  who,  vhen  he 
mance  and  the  glorification  of  a  feminine  ap])ea]*ed  on  parade,  was  found  to  sti^ 
ideal  spring  ;  this  is  a  great  (piestion  |  out  too  nnich  in  front  —  to  becorpolcnt, 
with  which  I  cannot  deal  here.  Let  me  in  short.  Such  a  nde  is  surely  the  mad- 
notice  in  passing,  however,  that  there  dest  article  of  w.ir.ever  framed,  and  to 
is,  in  truth,  a  Celtic  air  about  the  ex-  j  people  to  whom    nature  has  assigned 
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a  large  volnme  of  intestines,  must  ap- 
pear, no  donbt,  horrible ;  bnt  yet  has  it 
not  an  andacions,  sparkling,  immaterial 
manner  with  it,  which  lifts  one  out  of 
routine,  and  sets  one's  spirits  in  a  glow  t 
All  tendencies  of  human  natare  are  in 
tliemselves,  then,  vital  and  profitable  ; 
when  they  are  blamed,  they  are  only 
to  be  blamed  relatively,  not  absolutely. 
This  holds  true  of  the  Saxon's  phlegm  as 
well  as  of  the  Celt's  sentiment      Out  of 
the  steady  humdrum  habit  of  the  creeping 
Saxon,  as  the  Celt  calls  him  —  out  of  his 
way  of  going  near  the  ground — has  come, 
no  doubt,  Philistinism,  that  plant  of  es- 
sentially Germanic  growth,   flourishing 
with  its  genuine  marks  only  in  the  Ger- 
man fatherland,  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  but  what  a  soul  of  goodness  there 
is  in  Philistinism  itself !  and  this  soul  of 
goodness  I,  who  am  often  supposed  to  be  I 
Philistinism's  moital  enemy  merely  be-  i 
oaose  I  do  not  wish  it  to  have  things  all ' 
its  own  way,  cherish  as  much  as  anybody,  j 
This  steady-going  habit  leads  at  last,  as  I  i 
have  said,  up  to  science,  up  to  the  compre- ' 
hension  ana  interpretation  of  tlie  world,  j 
With  us  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  it  > 
does  not  seem  to  lead  so  far  as  that ;  it  is ' 
in  Germany,   where  the  habit  is  more ! 
unmixed,  ihst  it  can  lead  to  science. ' 
Here  with  us  it  seems  at  a  certain  point  I 
to  meet  with  a  conflicting  force,  which  ' 
checks  it  and  prevents  its  pushing  on  to  [ 
science ;  but  before  reaching  this  point ; 
what  conquests  has  it  not  won  1  and  all ' 
the  more,  perhaps,  for  stopping  short  at 
this  pointy  for  spending    its  exertions ! 
within  a  bounded  field,  the  field  of  plain 
sense,  of  direct  practical  utility.     How  it 
has  augmented  the  comforts  and  con- ; 
▼eniences  of  life  for  us  !      Doors  that 
open,  windows  that  shut,  locks  that  turn, , 
ruBon  that  shave,  coats  that  wear,  watches 
that  go,  and  a  thousand  more  such  good 
things,  are  the  invention  of  the  Philis- 
tiaes. 

Here,  then,  if  commingliDg  there  is  in 
our  race,  are  two  very  unlike  elements  to  | 
commingle ;  the  steady-going  Saxon  tcm-  | 
pemnentand  the  sentimental  Celtic  tem- : 
pemnent  But  before  we  go  on  to  try ' 
and  -verify,  in  our  life'  and  Uterature,  the  \ 
allied  iict  of  this  commingling,  we  < 
hare  yet  another  element  to  take  into  ac- 
coon^  the  Norman  element     The  critic 


in  the  Saturday  Review^   whom   I  have 
already  quoted,  says  that  in  looking  for 
traces  of  Normanism  in  our  national  gen- 
ius, as  in  looking  for  traces  of  Celtism  in 
it,  we  do  but  lose  our  labor ;  he  says,  in- 
deed,  that  there  went  to  the  original 
making  of  our  nation  a  very  great  deal 
more  of  a  Norman  element  than  of  a 
Celtic  element,  but  he  asserts  that  both 
elements  have  now  so  completely  disap- 
peared, that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any 
trace  of  either  of  them  in  the  modern 
Englishman.     But  this  sort  of  assertion  I 
do  not  like  to  admit  without  trying  it 
a  little.     I  want,  therefore,  to  get  some 
plain  notion  of  the  Norman   habit  and 
genius,  as  I  have  sought  to  got  some  plain 
notion  of  the  Saxon  and  Celtic.      Some 
people  will   say  that  the  Normans  are 
Teutonic,  and  that  therefore  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  the  German  genius 
must  be  those  of  their  genius  also  ;   but 
the  matter  cannot  be  settled  in  this  speedy 
fashion.     No  doubt  the  basis  of  the  Nor- 
man race  is  Teutonic  ;  but  the  governing 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  race — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  we  English  have  to  do 
with  it — is  not  its  Teutonic*  oiigin,  but 
its  Latin  civilization.      Tiie  French  peo- 
ple have,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  an 
undoubtedly  Celtic  basis,  yet  so  decisive 
in   its  eflcct  upon  a  nation's  habit  and 
character  can    be  the    contact  with   a 
stronger  civilization,  that  Gaul,  without 
changing  the  basis  of  her  blood,  became, 
for  all  practical  intents  and  purjwses,  a 
Latin  country,  France  and  not  Ireland, 
through  the  Roman  conquest.     Latinism 
conquered  Celtism  in  her,  as  it  also  con- 
quered the  Germanism  imported  by  the 
Frankish  and  other  invasions;  Celtism 
is,  however,  I  need  not  say,  everywhere 
manifest  still  in  the  French  nation  ;  even 
Germanism  is  distinctly  traceable  in  it, 
as  any  one  who  attentively  compares  the 
French  with  Other  Latin  races  will  see. 
No  one  can  look  carefully  at  the  French 
troops  in  Rome,  among  the  Itiilian  popu- 
lation,   and  not  perceive   this  trace  of 
Germanism ;  I  do  not  mean  in  the  Al- 
satian    soldiers    only,    but  in    soldiers 
of  genuine  France.      But  the  governing 
character  of  France,  as  a  power  in  the 
world,  is  Latin ;  such  was  the  force  of 
Greek  and  Roman   civilization  upon  a 
race  whose  whole  mass  remained  Celtic, 
and  where  the  Celtic  language  lingered 
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on,  thoy  say,  amon^  the  common  people, 
for  some  five  or  six  centuries  after  the 
Koman  eonqnest.  But  tlie  Normans  in 
Noustria  lost  their  old  Teutonic  language 
ill  a  wonderfully  short  time  ;  when  they 
conquered   England  they  were   already 


manic  genius  has  steadiness  as  its  main 
basis,  with  commonness  and  hamdmm 
for  its  defect,  fidelity  to  nature  for  its 
excellence.  The  Celtic  genius,  senti- 
ment as  its  main  basis,  with  love  of 
beauty,  charm,  and  spirituality  for  its  ex- 


Latinized  ;  with  them  were  a  number  of  cellence,  ineffectual ness  and  self-will  for 

Fronohnien  by  race,  men   from   Anjou  its  defect      The  Norman  genius,  talent 

and  I^oitou,  so  they  brought  into  England  for  affairs  as  its  main  basis,  with  strenn- 

more  non-Teutonic  l>lood,  besides  what  ousness  and  clear  rapidity  for  its  exoel- 


they  had  themselves  got  by  intermarriage, 
than  is  commonly  8ui)]>()sed ;  the  great 
])oint,  however,  is,  that  by   civilization 


lence,  hardness  and  insolence  for  its  de- 
fect. And  now  to  try  and  trace  these  in 
the  composite  English  genius. 


this  vigorous  race — when  it  took  j)0.sses-  '  To  begin  with  what  is  more  external. 
sion  of  England  —  was  Latin.  Tiiese  If  we  are  so  wholly  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Normans,  who  in  Noustria  had  lost  their    Germanic  as  people  say,  how  comes  it 


old  Teutonic  tongue  so  rapidly,  kept  in 
England  their  new  Latin  tongue  for  some 
three  centuries.      It  is  said  to  have  been 


that  the  habits  and  gait  of  the  German 
language  are  so  exceedingly  unlike  ourst 
^Vhy,  while  the  Times  talks  in  this  &ah- 


Edward  the  Third's  reign  before  English  ion — **  At  noon  a  long  line  of  carriages 
came  to  be  spoken  at  court.  Why  this  extended  from  Pall  Slall  to  the  Peer's 
difference?  IJoth  in  Neustria  and  in  entrance  of  the  Palace  of  Westminstei" — 
England  the  Normans  were  a  handful  ;  does  the  Cologne  Gazette  talk  in  this  other 
but  in  Neustria,  as  Teutons,  they  were  in  '  fashion — "  Nachdem  die  Vorbereitnng- 
contact  with  a  more  advanced  civilization  en  zu  dem  auf  dem  Giirzenich  -  Saito 
than  their  own  ;  in  England,  as  Latins,  zu  Ehren  der  Abgeordneten  Statt  finden 
with  a  less  advanced.  The  Latinized  i  sollenden  Bankette  bereits  vollstandig 
Normans  in  En  inland  had  the  sense  for  getroflen  wordeu  waren,  fand  hente 
fact,  which  the  (\*lts  had  not;  and  the  vormittagauf  polizeiliche  Anordnungdie 
love  of  slreiuiousness,  clearness,  and  ra-  Schliessung  siimmtlicher  Zugiinge  ram 
niditv,  the  hi^h  Latin  M)irit,  which  the  !  Giirzenich  Statt"?  Surely  the  mental 
Saxons  had  waU  They  hate<l  the  slow-  '  habit  of  people  who  exi>res8  their  thooghtB 
ness  and  dulness  of  the  creejiing  Saxon  ;  in  so  very  diflerent  a  manner — ^the  one 
it  olVcnded  their  dear,  strenuous  talent  rapid,  the  other  slow,  the  one  plain,  the 
for  aiDiirs,  as  it  olffuded  the  Celt's  (piick  other  embarrassed,  the  one  trailing,  the 
and  del'u-ate  perception.  The  Normans  |  other  striding — cannot  be  essentially  the 
had  the  lionian  talent  for  affairs,  the  |  same.  The  English  hmguage,  strange 
Roman  deci>ivencss  in  emergencies.  They  '  com])ound  as  it  is,  with  its  want  of  vor 
have  been  called  prosaic,  but  iliis  is  not  a  lleclions,  and  with  all  the  difficulties  which 
right  word  for  them  :  they  were  neither  this  want  of  indections  brings  upon  % 
sentimental,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  poet-  I  has  yet  made  itself  capable  of  being,  in 
ical.  They  had  more  sen  si*  for  rhetoric  good  hands,  a  business  instrument  ai 
than  for  poi-try,  like  the  JJonians  ;  but,  ^  ready,  direct,  and  cle.ir,  as  Frendi  or 
like  the  Komans,  they  hail  too  high  a  !  Latin.  Again:  perhaps  no  nation,  after 
spirit  not  to  like  a  noble  intellet'tual  stim-  the  Greeks  and  llomans,  has  so  deirij 
ulus  of  some  kind,  and  thus  they  were  I  felt  in  what  true  rhetoric,  rhetoric  of  the 
carried  out  of  the  region  of  the  merely  .  best  kind,  consists,  and  reached  so  hieh a 
prosaic.  Their  foible — the  ba<l  excess  of  i  pitch  of  excellence  in  this,  as  the  Eng^A- 
their  characterizing  quality  of  strenuous- !  Our  sense  for  rhetoric  has  in  some  ways 
ness — was  not  ])rosaic  llatness,  it  was  done  harm  to  us  in  our  cultivadon  of 
hardness  and  insolence.  literature,  harm  to  us  still  more  in  oor 

I  have  been  obligeil  to  fetch  a  vt'iy  cultivation  of  science;  but  in  the  true 
wide  circuit,  but  at  last  I  have  got  what  sphere  of  rhetoric,  in  public  spealdnff* 
I  went  to  seek.  I  have  got  a  roui^h,  this  sense  has  given  orators  whom  I OD 
but,  I  hope,  clear  notion  of  thesL*  three  •  think  we  may,  without  fear  of  being  ooo- 
forces,  the  (Tcnnanic  genius,  the  CVltic  :  tradictcd  and  accused  of  blind  nadonsl 
genius,  the  Norman  genius.     Tiie  Ciur-   vanity,  assert  to  have  inherited  the  gxeil 
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Greek  and  Roman  oratorical  tradition 
more  than  the  orators  of  any  other  coun- 

gr.  Strafford,  Bolingbroke,  the  two 
tts,  Fox — to  cite  no  other  names — I 
imagine  few  would  dispute  that  these  call 
np  the  notion  of  an  oratory  in  kind,  in 
extent,  in  power,  coming  nearer  than  any 
other  body  of  modem  oratory  to  the  ora- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  the  affini- 
ty of  spirit  in  our  best  public  life  and 
greatest  public  men  to  those  of  Rome, 
has  often  struck  observers,  foreign  as 
well  as  English.  Now,  not  only  have 
the  Germans  shown  no  eminent  a])ti- 
tude  for  rhetoric  such  as  the  English 
have  shown  —  that  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  our  public  life  has  done 
so  much  to  develop  an  aptitude  of  this 
kind,  and  the  public  life  of  the  Germans 
has  done  so  little — but  they  seem  in  a 
singular  degree  devoid  of  any  aptitude 
at  all  for  rhetoric.  Take  a  speech  from 
the  throne  in  Prussia,  and  compare  it  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne  in  England.  As- 
suredly it  is  not  in  speeches  from  the 
throne  that  English  rhetoric  or  any  rhetor- 
ic shows  its  best  side — they  are  often  cav- 
illed at,  often  justly  cavilled  at — no  won- 
der, for  this  form  of  composition  is  beset 
with  very  trying  difficulties.  But  what  is 
to  be  remarked  is  this — a  speech  from  the 
throne  falls  essentisilly  within  the  s])here 
of  rhetoric  5  it  is  one's  sense  of  rhetoric 
which  has  to  fix  its  tone  and  stylo,  so  as 
to  keep  a  certain  note  always  sounding  in 
it ;  in  an  English  speech  from  the  throne 
whatever  its  faults,  this  rhetorical  note  is 
always  struck  and  kept  to ;  in  a  Prussian 
speech  from  the  throne,  never.  An  Eng- 
lish speech  from  the  throne  is  rhetoric ; 
a  Prussian  speech  is  half  talk — heavy 
talk — ^and  half  effusion.  This  is  one  in- 
stance, it  may  be  said ;  true,  but  in  one 
instance  of  this  kind  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  an  aptitude  for  rhetoric  is  de- 
cisively shown.  Well,  then,  why  am  I 
not  to  say  that  we  English  get  our  rhe- 
torical sense  from  the  Norman  element  in 
ns,  our  turn  for  this  strenuous,  direct, 
high-spirited  talent  of  oratory,  from  the 
inlaenoe  of  the  strenuous,  direct,  high- 
qnrited  Normans  1  Modes  of  life,  insti- 
tntions,  government,  and  other  such 
canses,  are  sufficient,  I  shall  be  told,  to 
aoooont  for  English  oratoiy.  Modes  of 
Kfe,  institutions,  government,  climate, 
and  BO  forth — ^let  mo  say  it  once  for  all — 


will  further  or  hinder  the  development  of 
an  aptitude,  but  they  will  not  by  them- 
selves create  the  aptitude  or  explain  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  people's  habit  and 
complexion  of  nature  go  far  to  determine 
its  modes  of  life,  institutions  and  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  prescribe  the  limits 
within  which  the  influence  of  climate  shall 
tell  upon  it. 

However,  it  is  not  my  intention,  in 
these  remarks,  to  lay  it  down  for  certain 
that  this  or  that  part  of  our  powers, 
shortcomings,  and  behavior,  is  due  to  a 
Celtic,  German,  or  Norman  element  in  us. 
To  establish  this  I  should  need  much 
wider  limits,  and  a  knowledge,  too,  far 
beyond  what  I  possess  ;  all  I  purpose  is  to 
point  out  certain  coiTespondences,  not  yet 
perhaps  sufficiently  observed  and  attend- 
ed to,  which  seem  to  lead  towards  certain 
conclusions.  The  following  up  the  in- 
quiry till  full  proof  is  reached — or  per- 
haps full  disproof — is  what  I  want  to 
suggest  to  more  competent  persons. 
Premising  this,  I  now  go  on  to  a  second 
matter,  somewhat  more  delicate  and  in- 
ward than  that  with  which  I  beoran. 
Every  one  knows  how  well  the  Greek  and 
Latin  races,  with  their  direct  sense  for  the 
visible,  palpable  world,  have  succeeded 
in  the  plastic  arts.  Tiie  sheer  German 
races,  too,  with  their  honest  love  of  foct 
and  their  steady  pursuit  of  it — their  fidel- 
ity to  nature,  in  short — have  attained  a 
high  degree  of  success  in  these  arts  ;  few 
people  will  deny  that  Albert  Diirer  and 
Kubens,  for  example,  are  to  be  called 
mnsters  in  painting,  and  in  the  high  kind 
of  painting.  The  Celtic  races,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  shown  a  singular  inapt- 
itude for  the  plastic  arts;  the  abstract, 
severe  character  of  the  Druidical  relig- 
ion, its  dealing  with  the  eye  of  the  mind 
rather  than  the  eye  of  the  body,  its  hav- 
ing no  elaborate  temples  and  beautiful 
idols,  all  point  this  vfify  from  the  first ; 
its  sentiment  cannot  satisfy  itself,  cannot 
even  find  a  resting  place  for  itself,  in 
color  and  form  ;  it  presses  on  to  the  im- 
palpable, the  ideal.  The  forest  of  trees 
and  the  forest  of  rocks,  not  hewn  timber 
and  carved  stones,  suit  its  aspirations  for 
something  not  to  be  bounded  or  express- 
ed. With  this  tendency,  the  Celtic  races 
have,  as  I  remarked  before,  been  neces- 
sarily almost  impotent  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  plastic  arts.     Ireland, 
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that  hns  produced  so  many  powerful '  bonda)^e  to  matter ;  but  those  who  do 


ai)tiUidG  for  the  plastic  art  strikingly  •  are  a  little  overbalanced  by 
diminishes,  as  soon  as  the  German,  not  j  ing,  work  too  directly  for  these,  and  so  do 
the  Celtic  clement,  preponderates  in  the  not  get  out  of  their  art  all  that  may  be 
race.     And  yet  in  England,  too,  in  the   got  out  of  it 

English  race,  there  is  Boroethiug  which  Tlie  same  modification  of  our  Grerman- 
seeins  to  i)rovent  our  reaching  real  mas-  ^  ism  by  another  force  which  seems  Celtic, 
tersliip  in  the  plastic  arts,  as  the  more  is  visible  in  our  religion.  Here,  too,  we 
unmixed  German  races  have  reached  it.  may  trace  a  gradation  between  Celt, 
Keynohls  and  Turner  are  painters  of  Englishman,  and  German,  the  difference 
genius — who  can  doubt  it .' — but  take  a  which  distinguishes  Englishmen  from 
European  jury,  the  only  competent  jury  German  appearing  attributable  to  a  Celtic 
in  these  cases,  and  see  if  you  can  get  a  element  in  us.  Germany  is  the  land  of 
verdict  giving  them  the  rank  of  masters,  exegesis,  England  is  the  land  of  Fari- 
as this  rank  is  given  to  Kaphael  and  Cor-  tanism.  The  religion  of  Wales  is  more 
reggio,  or  to  Albert  Diirer  and  Kubens.  emotional  and  sentimental  than  Endish 
And  observe  in  what  points  our  English  Puritanism  ;  Romanism  has  indeed  given 
pair  succeed,  and  in  what  they  fall  shoit. ,  way  to  Calvinism  among  the  Welsh,  the 
They  full  short  hi  arvhitccttjina\  m  the  one  superstition  has  supplanted  the  other, 
highest  power  of  composition  by  which  but  the  Celtic  sentiment  which  made  the 
painting  acco<)ni])lishes  the  very  utter-  Welsh  such  devout  Catholics,  remains, 
nio^t  which  it  is  given  to  painting  to  ac-  and  gives  unction  to  their  Methodism; 
complish;  the  highest  sort  of  com)  )Osition  theirs  is  not  the  controvei'sial,  rationiK- 
the  highest  application  of  the  art  of  paint- ,  istic,  intellectual  side  of  Protestantism, 
ii)g,  tiiey  either  do  not  attempt,  or  they  but  the  devout,  emotional,  religions  dde^ 
fail  in  it.  Their  defect,  therefore,  is  on  Among  the  Germans,  Protestantism  hu 
the  sideof  art,  of  ])lastic  art.  And  they  been  carried  on  into  rationzdism  and 
suceeed  in  magic,  in  beauty,  in  grace,  in  science.  The  English  hold  a  middle 
expressing  almost  the  inexpressible :  place  between  the  Germans  and  the 
here  is  the  charm  of  Keynolds's  children  -  Welsh;  their  religion  lias  the  exterior 
and  Turner  s  seas  ;  the  imjmlse  to  express  forms  and  apparatus  of  a  rationalism— SO 
the  inuxi»rcssible  carries  Turner  so  far,  far  their  Germanic  nature  carries  them; 
that  at  last  it  carries  him  away,  and  even  but  long  before  they  get  to  science,  their 
long  bulore  he  is  (piite  carried  away,  even  feeling,  their  Celtic  element  catches  them, 
in  works  that  are  Justly  extolled,  one  can  and  turns  their  n*ligion  all  towards  piety 
^^ce  the  comer,  as  the  French  say,  of  in-  and  unction.  So  English  Protestantism 
sanity.  The  excellence,  therefore,  the  has  the  outside  appearance  of  an  inid- 
^uccess,  is  on  the  side  of  spirit.  Does  .  lectual  system,  and  the  inside  reality  of 
not  this  look  as  if  a  Celtic  stream  met  an  emotional  system :  tliis  gives  it  its 
the  main  German  current  in  us,  and  gave  tenacity  and  force,  for  what  is  held  with 
it  a  somewhat  ditlerent  course  from  that  the  ardent  attachment  of  feeling  is  b^ 
whieh  it  takes  naturally  i  We  have  Ger-  lieved  to  have  at  the  same  time  the  see 
nianism  enough  in  us,  enough  patient  entitle  proof  of  reason.  The  EngU 
love  for  fact  and  matter,  to  be  led  to  at-  Puritan,  thei-efore  (and  Puritanism  is 
tempt  the  plastic  arts,  and  wemakennich  the  characteristic  form  of  £ngliah  FrA* 
more  way  in  them  than  the  jmre  Celtic  estantism),  stands  between  the  On  men 
races  make;  but  at  a  certain  i)oint  our  Protestant  and  the  Celtic  MethodisI; 
Celtism  comes  in,  with  its  love  of  emotion,  his  real  aillnity,  indeed,  at  present,  being 
.<entiment,  the  inex])ressible,  an«l  gives  rather  with  his  Welsh  kinsman,  if  kin^ 
our  best  painters  a  bias.  And  the  point  man  he  may  be  called,  than  with  his  Ge^ 
at  whieh  it  conies  in  is  just  that  critical    man.  * 

point  where  the  tlowering  of  art  into  its  Sometimes  one  is  left  in  doubt  fiem 
peHl-'Ction  commences ;  we  have  plenty  of  whence  the  check  and  limit  to  Gernaiiisa 
painters  who  never  reach  this  point  at  all,  in  us  proceeds,  whether  from  a  Cdfis 
but  remain  always  mere  journeymen,  in .  source  or  from  a  Norman  soovoe.    Of 
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the  traoy  steady-going  Gennan  nature  the 
bane  it,  as  I  remarked,  flat  commonness  : 
tliere  seems  no  end  to  its  capacity  for 
platitude ;  it  has  neither  the  quick  per- 
ception of  the  Gelt  to  save  it  from  plati- 
tuae,  nor  the  strenuousness  of  the  Nor- 
man ;  it  is  only  raised  gradually  out  of 
it  by  science,  but  it  jogs  through  almost 
interminable  platitudes  first  The  Eng- 
lish nature  is  not  raised  to  science,  but 
something  in  us,  whether  Geltic  or  Nor- 
man, seems  to  set  a  bound  to  our  ad- 
Tance  in  platitude,  to  make  us  either  shy 
of  platitude,  or  impatient  of  it.  I  open 
an  English  reading-book  for  children, 
and  I  find  these  two  characteristic  stories 
in  it,  one  of  them  of  English  growth,  the 
other  of  Grerman.  Ti^e  the  Enc^lish 
rtory  first:  ^ 

**  A  little  boy  accompanied  his  elder 
rister  while  she  busied  herself  with  the 
labors  of  the  farm,  asking  questions  at 
every  step,  and  learning  the  lessons  of 
life  without  being  aware  of  it. 

"  *  Why,  dear  Jane,'  he  said,  *  do  you 
scatter  good  grain  on  the  ground ;  would 
it  not  be  better  to  make  good  bread  of 
it  than  to  throw  it  to  the  greedy  chick- 
ens.* 

•*  *  In  time,*  replied  Jane,  *  the  chick- 
ens will  grow  big,  and  each  of  them  will 
fetch  money  at  the  market.  Gne  must 
think  on  the  end  to  be  attained  without 
counting  trouble,  and  learn  to  wait.' 

"  Perceiying  a  colt,  which  looked  ea- 
gerly at  him,  the  little  boy  cried  out : 

*  Jane,  why  is  the  colt  not  in  the  fields 
with  the  laborers  helping  to  draw  the 
carts?' 

"  *  The  colt  is  young,'  replied  Jane, 

*  and  he  must  lie  idle  till  he  gets  the  nec- 
eflsaiy  strength ;  one  must  not  sacrifice 
the  fature  to  the  present.' " 

The  reader  will  say  that  is  roost  mean 
and  trivia]  stuff,  the  vulgar  English  na- 
ture in  full  force ;  just  such  food  as  the 
PhilistiQe  would  naturally  provide  for 
hia  young.  He  will  say  he  can  see  the 
boy  fed  npon  it  growing  up  to  be  like 
hia  father,  to  be  all  for  business,  to  de- 
apse  coltare,  to  go  through  his  dull  days, 
and  to  die  without  havmg  ever  lived. 
That  may  be  so ;  but  now  take  the  Ger- 
man Btor^  (one  of  Kmmmacher's),  and 
flee  the  difi^noe : 

'•There  lived  at  the  court  of  King 
Herod  a  rich  man  who  was  the  king's 


chamberlain.  He  clothed  himself  in  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen,  and  fared  like  the 
king  himself 

"  Gnce  a  friend  of  his  youth,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  came 
from  a  distant  land  to  pay  him  a  visit 
Then  the  chamberlain  invited  all  his 
friends  and  made  a  feast  in  honor  of  the 
stranger. 

"  The  tables  were  covered  with  choice 
food  placed  on  dishes  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  finest  wines  of  all  kinds.  The 
rich  man  sate  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
glad  to  do  the  honors  to  his  friend  who 
was  seated  at  his  right  hand.  So  they 
ate  and  drank,  and  were  meny. 

"Then  the  stranger  said  to  the  cham- 
berlain of  King  Herod:  *  Riches  and 
splendor  like  thine  are  nowhere  to  be 
foimd  in  my  countiy.'  And  he  praised 
his  greatness,  and  called  him  happy 
above  all  men  on  earth. 

"  Well,  the  rich  man  took  an  apple 
from  a  golden  vessel.  The  apple  was 
large,  and  red,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Then  said  he  :  *  Behold,  this  apple  hath 
rested  on  gold,  and  its  form  is  very  beau- 
tiful.' And  he  presented  it  to  the  stran- 
ger, the  friend  of  his  youth.  The  stran- 
ger cut  the  apple  in  two ;  and  behold,  in 
the  middle  of  it  there  was  a  wonn  I 

"Then  the  stranger  looked  at  the 
chamberlain  ;  and  the  chamberlain  bent 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  sighed." 

There  it  ends.  Now,  I  say,  one  sees 
there  an  abyss  of  platitude  open,  and  the 
Grerman  nature  swimming  calmly  about 
in  it^  which  seems  in  some  way  or  other 
to  have  its  entry  screened  off  for  the  Eng- 
lish nature.  The  English  story  leads 
with  a  direct  issue  into  practical  life  ;  a 
narrow  and  dry  practical  life,  certainly, 
but  yet  enough  to  supply  a  plain  motive 
for  the  story  ;  the  German  story  leads 
simply  nowhere  except  into  bathos. 
Shall  we  say  that  the  Norman  talent 
for  affairs  saves  us  here,  or  the  Geltic 
perceptive  instinct  1  Gne  of  them  it  must 
be  surely.  The  Norman  turn  seems  more 
germane  to  the  matter  here  immediately 
in  hand  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Geltic 
turn,  or  some  degree  of  it,  some  degree 
of  its  quick  perceptive  instinct  seems 
necessary  to  account  for  the  full  differ- 
ence between  the  German  nature  and 
ours.  Even  in  Germans  of  genius  or 
talent,  the  want  of  quick  light  tact,  of  in- 
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etinctive  perception  of  the  impropriety 
or  impossibility  of  certain  thinp^s,  is  sin- 
gularly remarkable.  Ilerr  Gervinus's 
prodigious  discovery  about  Handel  being 
an  Englishman  and  Shakespeare  a  Ger- 
man, the  incredible  mare's-nest  Goethe 
finds  in  looking  for  the  origin  of  l^yron's 
Manfred — these  are  things  from  which 
no  deliberate  care  or  rotlcction  can  save  a 
man — only  an  instinct  can  save  him  from 
them,  an  instinct  that  they  are  absurd ; 
who  can  imagine  Charles  Lamb  making 
Ilerr  Gerviims's  blunder,  or  Shakesj)eare 
makiutj:  Goethe's?  Kut  from  the  sheer 
German  nature  this  intuitive  tact  seems 
something  so  alien,  that  even  genius  fails 
to  give  it.  And  yet  just  what  constitutes 
special  power  and  genius  in  a  man  seems 
often  to  be  his  blendinu:  with  the  basis 
of  his  national  temperament  some  addi- 
tional gilt  or  grace  not  i»roi)er  to  that 
temperament  ;  ISiiakespeare's  greatness 
is  thus  in  his  blending  an  openness  and 
flexibility  of  spirit,  not  English,  with  the 
English  basis;  Addison's,  in  his  blending 
a  moderation  and  delicaoy,  not  English, 
with  the  English  basis ;  IJurkc's,  in  his 
blendinsx  a  larj:!:encss  of  view  and  richness 
of  thouL^ht,  not  English,  with  the  Eng- 
lish basis.  In  German v  it>clf,  in  the  same 
way,  the  greatness  of  their  great  Fred- 
eric lies  in  his  ))lending  a  rapidity  and 
clearness,  not  (Jerinan,  with  the  German 
basis  ;  the  greatness  of  (Toetho  in  his 
blen<ling  a  love  of  form,  nolnlity,  and 
diynitv — the  urand  stvle — with  the  Ger- 
man  basis.  l>ut  the  quiek,  sure,  instinc- 
tive perception  of  the  incongruous  and 
absurd,  not  even  genius  seems  to  give  in 
Germany  ;  at  least,  I  can  think  of  only 
one  (Jernian  of  genius,  Lcssing  (lor  Heine 
was  a  Jew,  and  the  Jewish  temperament 
is  (juite  another  thing  irom  the  Cierman), 
who  shows  it  in  an  eminent  degree. 

If  we  attend  closely  to  the  terms  by 
which  foreigners  seek  to  his  olV  the  im- 
pression  which  we  and  the  ( Jermans  make 
upon  them,  we  shall  detect  in  these  terms 
a  dill'erence  which  makes,  I  think,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  notion  I  am  projiounding. 
Nations  in  hittini;  olf  one  another's  char- 
acters  are  apt,  we  all  know,  to  seize  the 
nnllatteVini'  side  rather  than  the  llatter- 
ing  ;  the  mass  of  mankind  always  do 
thi.s  and  indeed  they  really  see  what  is 
novel,  and  wot  their  own,  in  a  disligur- 
iug  light.     Thus  we  ourselves,  for   in- 


stance, popularly  say  **  the  phlegmatic 
Dutchman  "  rather  than  "  the  Benmble 
Dutchman,"  or  '^  the  grimacing  French- 
man "  rather  than  "  the  polite  Frendi- 
man."  Therefore  neither  we  nor  the  Ger* 
m:ms  should  exactly  accept  the  description 
strangers  give  of  us,  but  it  is  enough  for 
my  purpose  that  strangers,  in  character- 
izing us  with  a  certain  shade  of  differ^ 
ence,  do  at  any  rate  make  it  clear  that 
there  appears  tins  shade  of  difference, 
though  the  character  itself,  which  they 
give  us  both,  may  be  a  caricature  rather 
than  a  faithful  picture  of  us.  Now  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  these  sharp  observen, 
the  French — v;\\o  have  a  double  turn  for 
sharp  observation,  for  they  have  both 
the  quick  perception  of  the  Celt  and  the 
Latinos  gift  for  coming  plump  on  the 
fact; — it  is  to  be  noticed,  I  say,  that  the 
French  put  a  curious  distinction  in  their 
popular,  depreciating,  we  will  hope  in- 
adequate, way  of  hitting  off  us  and  the 
Germans.  While  they  talk  of  the  "  MEiK 
allemande,"  they  talk  of  the  "  gauchene 
anglaise;"  while  they  talk  of  the  "  Alle- 
mand  baionnlj'*  they  talk  of  the  "  Ang^ 
cmpciiy  ;'^  while  they  call  the  (xennan 
**  /«/(//>,"  they  call  the  English  ^^melanoh 
litiuc."  The  diflerence  between  the  epi- 
thets haluKvd  and  anpclrc  exactly  gives  the 
dillerenee  in  character  I  wish  to  seize ; 
balourd  means  heavy  and  dull,  empeti 
means  ham])ered  and  embairassed.  Tlus 
points  to  a  certain  mixture  and  strife  of 
elements  in  the  Englishman  —  to  the 
clashing  of  a  Celtic  quickness  of  peroqh 
tion  with  a  Crermanic  instinct  for  going 
steadily  along  close  to  the  ground.  ITie 
C-elt,  as  we  liave  seen,  has  not  at  all,  in 
spite  of  his  <|uick  perce])tion,  the  Latin 
talent  for  dealing  with  the  fact,  dexter 
ously  managing  it  and  umking  himsdf 
master  of  it ;  l^atin  or  Latinized  people 
have  felt  contempt  for  him  on  this  ac- 
count, have  treated  him  as  a  poor  cnir 
ture,  just  as  the  Genuan,  who  arriTes  at 
fact  in  a  diilerent  way  from  the  Latiitf^ 
))ut  who  arrives  at  it,  has  treated  him; 
thi>  cou])let  of  Chrcstien  of  Troyes  abool 
the  Welsh— 

*'  (lallois  sont  tous,  par  nature, 
Plus  funs  que  bctcs  en  p&turo  " — 

is  well  known,  and  expresses  the  genniiM 
verdict  of  the  Latin  mind  on  the  Oelti- 
But  the  perceptive  instinct  of  the  Odt 
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feels  and  anticipates,  though  he  has  that 
in  him  which  cats  him  off  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  world  of  fiuit ;  he  sees  what 
is  wanting  to  him  well  enough ;  his  mere 
eye  is  not  less  sharp,  nay,  it  is  sharper 
than  the  Latin's.  He  is  a  quick  genius, 
checkmated  for  want  of  stronuonsness  or 
else  patience.  The  German  has  not  the 
Latin's  sharp  precise  glance  on  the  world 
of  fact,  and  dexterous  hehavior  in  it ;  he 
fambles  with  it  much  and  long,  but  his 
honesty  and  patience  give  him  the  rule 
of  it  in  the  long  run — a  surer  rule,  some 
of  us  think,  than  tlie  Latin  gets  ;  stiU  his 
behavior  in  it  is  not  quick  and  dexterous. 
The  Englishman,  in  so  far  as  he  is  German 
«— -and  he  is  mainly  German — proceeds  in 
the  steady-going  German  fashion  ;  if  he 
were  all  Grerman  he  would  proceed  thus 
for  ever  without  self  -  consciousness  or 
embarrassment ;  but,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
Celtic,  he  has  snatches  of  quick  instinct 
which  often  make  him  feel  he  is  fumbling, 
show  him  visions  of  an  easier,  more  dex- 
terous behavior,  disconcert  him  and  fill 
him  with  misgiving.  No  people,  there- 
fore, are  so  shy,  so  self-conscious,  so  em- 
barrassed as  the  English,  because  two 
natures  are  mixed  in  them,  and  natures 
which  pull  them  such  dilTerent  ways. 
The  Germanic  part,  indeed,  triumphs  in 
us — we  are  a  Germanic  people ;  but  not 
so  wholly  as  to  exclude  hauntiugs  of 
Celtism,  which  clash  with  our  German- 
ism, producing,  as  I  believe,  our  humor ^ 
neither  German  nor  Celtic,  and  so  aifect 
us  that  we  stiike  people  as  odd  and  sin- 
golaFi  not  to  be  referred  to  any  known 
type,  and  like  nothing  but  ourselves. 
"Nearly  every  Englishman,"  says  an 
excellent  and  by  no  means  unfriendly 
observer,  George  Sand,  "Nearly  every 
Englishman,  however  good-looking  he 
may  be,  has  always  something  singular 
aboat  him  which  easily  comes  to  seem 
oomio— a  sort  of  typical  awkwardness 
(ffOMcherie  typique)  in  his  looks  or  appear- 
ance, which  hardly  ever  wears  out."  I 
BBj  this  strangeness  is  accounted  for  by 
the  English  nature  being  mixed  as  we 
have  seen,  while  the  Latin  nature  is  all 
of  a  piece,  and  so  is  the  German  nature, 
and  the  Celtic  nature. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  very  fast  when 
the  matter  ^ith  whieh  one  has  to  deal, 
bendes  being  new  and  little  explored,  is 
aba  by  its  nature  so  subtle,  eluding  one's 


grasp  unless  one  handles  it  with  all  pos- 
sible delicacy  and  care.  It  is  in  our 
poetry  that  the  Celtic  part  in  us  has  left 
Its  trace  clearest,  and  in  our  poetry  I 
must  follow  it  before  I  have  done.  So 
much  has  had  to  be  said  by  way  of  prep- 
aration, and  of  enabling  ourselves  to  lay 
the  finger,  witli  some  certainty,  upon 
what  is  Celtic  and  what  is  not,  that  I 
have  reached  my  limits  without  accom- 
plishing all  I  intended,  and  shall  have  to 
retuni  to  the  subject  yet  once  more,  in 
order  at  last  to  finish  with  it. 

Matthew  Ai^nold. 


London  Society. 

COFFEE-HOUSE    AND    TAVERN    LIFE 

OF    PARIS. 

The  decline  of  the  popularity  of  tavern 
life  in  London  was  put  before  the  readers 
of  London  Socirtt/  in  a  short  article  on 
"Clubs  and  Taverns"  in  our  number 
for  March  last.  The  "at  home''  ten- 
dencies of  settled  Englishmen  lead  them 
to  cultivate  to  the  full  the  domestic  ad- 
vantages with  which  l*rovidence  has 
blessed  them.  But  with  a  more  mercu- 
rial temperament,  and  an  atmosphere 
which  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  little 
better  and  clearer  than  our  own,  the 
Parisians  have  not  to  the  same  extent 
forsaken  the  public  haunt  or  the  open-air 
restaurant.  The  Frenchman,  as  a  na- 
tional necessity,  linds  it  inconvenient  or 
unattractive  to  live  at  home  ;  to  think  at 
home ;  to  eat,  drink,  suffer,  and  die  at 
home ;  and  has  a  fondness  for  something 
more  spectacular  in  liLs  sayings,  doings, 
and  endurances.  Publicity,  tlie  broad 
day,  the  throng,  the  street,  are  essential 
to  his  reckoning  of  things  as  good  or 
evil,  as  happy  or  unfortunate,  as  amusing 
or  deplorable.  From  this  necessary  ten- 
dency have  sprung  the  cafes,  the  cabarets, 
the  buvettes  of  Paris ;  the  multii)licity 
of  which  forms  a  standing  wonder  to 
the  stranger  now  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Parson  Yorick.  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  a 
recent  work  of  his  entitled  Lc  Travail^ 
would  have  us  believe  tliat  this  appe- 
tite for  company  and  for  refreshment 
in  public  places  is,  especially  among  the 
ouvriere  class,  of  great  and  evil  reflex  in- 
fluence. The  frequenting  of  the  cabaret 
denudes  the  home,   and  furubhes  the 
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Mont  do  Pif'te  ;  and  tho  denuded  home, 
with  the  clamor  of  dejected  wife  and 
starving  children,  drives  as^ain  to  the  ca- 
baret.  "  The  cabaret,"  says  M.  Simon, 
**  destroys  at  once  the  physical  and  the 
moral  force  of  the  workman.  Close  by 
the  manufactories  and  workshops  these 
alcohol  dens  abound — unless  there  be,  as 
often  liappciis,  one  which  is  beyond  all 
competition,  and  this  one  is  crowded  on 
pay-days.  The  rooms,  the  gardens,  the 
ox)urtyards  are  crammed,  and  even  in  the 
cellars  drinking  is  gohig  on.  A  vast 
number  of  working  men  only  cross  the 
street  from  the  pay-office,  where  they 
have  received  then*  wages,  to  the  cabaret, 
where  they  spend  them.  They  return 
to  it  the  next  day  and  the  day  after,  till 
they  liavo  no  longer  money  or  credit. 
During  all  this  time  the  wife  and  children 
are  suflering  from  cold  and  hunger. 
They  ilit  round  the  cabaret  with  the 
liopes  of  catching  his  eye,  and  thinking 
that,  after  all,  a  lather  is  not  utterly 
insensible  to  pity  or  remorse.  But  that 
man  is  no  longer  a  father,  nor  even  a 
man  ;  he  is  merely  ruined  and  drunk  on 
issuing  from  the  cabaret.  If  lie  has  not 
beaten  somebody,  or  himself  been  beaten, 
the  family  have  reason  to  rejoice,  A 
drunkard  who  enters  a  cabaret  is  never 
sure  of  not  going  to  prison  the  next  day. 
Many  books  of  morality  and  medicine 
have  been  written  on  this  ignoble  vice ; 
the  latter  are  better,  because  they  abound 
in  irivfraiirable  facts." 

IJut  the  evil  is  not  limited  to  the  men 
or  to  the  metroi)olis.  **  Even  in  France 
there  are  towns  where  women  rival  men 
in  habits  of  intoxication.  At  Lille,  at 
IJouen,  there  are  some  so  saturated  with 
it  that  their  hifants  refuse  to  take  the 
breast  of  a  sober  woman.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vosges  infants  drink  eau-de- 
vie.  On  Sunday,  in  the  churches,  the 
air  is  literally  infected  with  the  Bmell 
of  eau-de-vie  made  from  potatoes.  In 
these  mountains  there  .ire  no  more  fre- ! 
quent  causes  of  idiocy  and  imbecility ; 
for  in  general  tho  dwellings  are  healthy, 
and  the  water  is  cxcelli?nt.  The  great 
misfortune  is  that  the  children  of  habitual 
drunkards  are  idiots,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment follows  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, from  the  guilty  and  degraded  father 
to  the  innocent  children.  In  the  manu- 
facturing towns  the  mayors  are  obliged  to 


take  measures  against  the  cabarets  that 
supply  eau-de-vie  to  children  ;  for  there 
are  drunkards  of  fifteen,  as  there  are  k- 
borers  at  eight ;  and,  morally  and  physi- 
cally, they  present  amelancbolj  spectacle 
Can  it  be  this  precocious  debauchery  and 
the  consequences  of  it  which  oblige  the 
War  Department  to  lower  the  regolation 
height  for  the  service  ?  ** 

Such  fiicts,  taken  with  the  revelations 
of  the  extent  to  which  absinthe  dram- 
drinking  was  lately  stated  to  be  carried 
on  in  Paris,  go  far  to  redeem  our  own 
country  from  a  monopoly  of  the  charge  of 
drunkenness.  Albeit,  it  is  a  sorry  com- 
fort, in  the  midst  of  a  popular  vice,  to 
know  that  other  nations  are  redeeming 
us  from  comparative  degradation,  bj 
descending  from  the  moral  elevation 
whicli  they  flattered  themselves  they  had 
a  right  to  claim. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  province 
to  moralize.  We  rather  indine  to  coll 
what  is  picturesque  or  entertaining  in 
the  moi'e  pleasant  phase  of  the  cabant 
question.  And  materials  for  this  aie 
abundant  For  it  is  the  complaint  of 
Parisian  spinsters,  whose  chances  of  mit^ 
rimony  are  already  down  nearly  at  werOt 
that  ^*  la  vie  de  cafe"  is  lived  in  thatjoD^ 
capital  by  all  the  world — by  the  grandee 
and  by  the  mechanic,  by  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  by  the  artist  and  the  artisan.  So  in 
visiting  the  cabarets  and  the  cafes*  of 
Paris,  we  may  perchance  have  to  nb 
shoulders  now  with  a  Duke  of  the  Em- 
pire, now  with  the  faded  gentry  of  the 
Palais  lioyal,  now  with  the  dark  and  nn- 
frequent  consjMrator  of  what  remains  of 
the  dismal  and  attenuated  atreeta  of  the 
ancient  cite. 

M.  Alfred  Delvan,  with  whom  we 
have  obtained  tho  privilege  of  sauntering 
through  some  of  the  haunts  which  lie 
knows  better  than  we  do,  pleaauitif 
defends  cabarets  and  cafes  as  agaunst  tte 
ill-natured  objections  of  those  piovineiil 
fathers  whoso  last  caution  it  ia  to  tlieir 
sons,  on  going  up  to  Paris,  to  bewaraof 
such  ^^  places  of  perdition."  DiogdMS 
the  cynic  and  Socrates  the  aagey  he  hap- 
])ens  to  know,  and  we  cannot  foiattf 
him,  frequented  without  reserve  UM  tar* 
erns  of  Atliens — even  when  the  pnetiee 
brought  them  into  contact  with  toe  po^ 
ters  of  the  Finous,  the  lounging  damfr 
gogues  of  tho  Pnyx,  and  the  Anonynai 
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oftheCeramicas.  Dionysios  the  Younger, 
ex-tyrant  of  Svracase,  solaced  his  retire- 
ment from  t^e  Singly  business  with 
TisiU  to  the  taverns  of  Uorinth  ;  as  Vir- 
gil, with  his  friends  Varius  and  Oallus, 
pleasantly  and  even  flirtingly  passed  their 
leisure  in  outlandish  restaurants.  Ovid, 
Cicero,  Marc  Antony,  in  like  manner 
countenanced  by  their  example  the  amen- 
itiea  and  pleasances  of  tavern  life. 

In  times  more  modern  Shakespeare  fre- 
quented the  Swan,  and  wrote  there  the 
greater  part  of  his  "  Henry  IV. ;"  Luther 
visited  the  Cabaret  de  TOurse  Noire,  at 
Orlemonde ;  and  the  jovial  Rabelais,  se- 
rious at  nothing  but  the  reckoning,  his 
backwardness  to  face  which  has  made 
the  time  of  settling  to  be  known  pro- 
verbially as  "  le  quart  d'heure  de  Rabe- 
lais," lounged  in  his  easy  chair  at  the 
Cave  Peinte,  at  Chinon ;  Cromwell  hob- 
a-Dobbed  at  the  Red  Lion,  in  the  Strand, 
with  Price  and  Harrison  ;  Goethe  wrote 
hia  ballad  *'  To  the  Flea,"  and  several  of 
the  scenes  of  *'  Faust,'*  at  the  Auerbach 
KeileTy  at  Leipzig;  Voltaire  sipped  his 
wine  at  the  Cafe  Procopo  ;  the  Abbe 
Pk^vost,  at  a  cabaret  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Hachette,  where  he  composed  '^Manon 
Leaoaut ; "  and  Crebillon,  Firon,  and 
Marmontel,  at  the  Cabaret  do  Landel,  in 
the  Rue  de  Buci. 

Can  our  readers  be  shocked,  after  such 
a  ninster-roll  of  dignities  and  respecta- 
bilities, if  we  ask  them  to  be  of  the  com- 
pany wlule  we  join  M.  Delvau  in  his 
peregrinations  T  If  the  precedents  seem 
losofficieiit,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
they  are  not  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
might  have  been  quoted  to  authorize 
aadi  an  excursion  as  we  propose.  And, 
afker  all,  it  will  not  be  a  long  one ;  al- 
thoogh  the  ground  covered  will  be  pretty 
eztODsive.  On  second  thoughts,  if  they 
like  it  better,  and  their  consciences  and 
their  long  slurts  are  easier  for  the  pro- 
we  win  bring  the  tableaux  to  them 

thtoylightly  press  the  couch  orthesct- 

%  llie  mountain  shaU  be  brought  to 
Mohammed;  for  the  houris,  our  readers, 
■hall  be  accomplished  a  feat  which  could 
not  have  been  performed  for  an  Ishmael- 
itidi  nrophet 

Beliou  118,  then,  let  us  say  rather  more 
than  •  doiBQ  years  ago,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Andler-Keller,  in  the  Rue  Hauto- 
ftoille,  wluoh  occapiea  the  aite  of  a  by- 
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gone  priory  of  the  Pr^montres.  The 
host  is  a  Bavarian  —  hence  the  German 
designation  of  his  house — and  is  a  good- 
ly man  of  very  imposing  proportions  ; 
round  as  a  barrel,  jolly  as  a  tankard, 
meiTywith  the  men,  gallant  with  the 
ladies — without  prejudice,  however,  to 
his  better-half,  a  buxom  Suisse  of  Anvers, 
whose  ancestors  figure  in  the  "  Roi  Boit " 
of  Jacques  Jordaens,  which  adorns  the 
collections  of  the  Louvre.  We  enter,  and 
ensconce  ourselves  behind  a  liberal  meas- 
ure of  beer ;  smoke  dreamily,  and  watch 
the  dreamy  smoking  of  other  peopla 
Discourse  begins,  spreads,  and  becomes 
general — rather  of  the  Babel  order.  Ger- 
man philosophy  has  come  in  like  a  flood  ; 
and,  as  Hcinrieh  Heine  said  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  that,  as  the  Fi*ench  had  changed 
the  color  of  their  pantaloons  from  white 
to  red,  so  had  they  engrafted  Hengsten- 
berg  on  Voltaire,  and  learned  to  cliatter 
of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel. 

It  wants  still  two  good  hours  of  mid- 
night, yet  Madame  Andler  shows  signs 
of  drowsiness ;  while  Mdllo.  Louise  imi- 
tates her  mistress  in  a  corner  apart, 
so  far  at  least  as  she  dares,  for  her  head, 
as  becomes  her  ancillary  position,  oscil- 
lates with  less  emphatic,  but  equally 
significant  nods;  the  more  wide-awako 
M.  Andler  meanwhile  making,  mo  morey 
one  of  a  party  at  piquet.  Everybody  is 
speaking,  and  the  scene  is  animated, 
perhaps  a  little  irregular  and  bewildering. 
Realism,  of  which  M.  Courbel  is  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  M.  Champfleury 
the  officiating  cardinal,  is  in  the  as- 
cendant ;  and  the  public  of  drinkers,  di- 
vided mainly,  as  to  profession,  into  stu- 
dents and  wood-engi*avers,  are  divided 
])hilosophically  into  Realists  and  non- 
Realists.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
order  of  discourse  and  argument ;  but 
our  cars  must  perforce  take  in  the  din  of 
phrases  that  struggle  forth  from  the 
lungs  of  enthusiasts,  skeptics,  and  inno- 
vators of  every  order — apostles  of  ideas ; 
missionaries  of  art ;  friends  of  progress, 
of  liberty ;  theologians,  metaphysicians, 
and  men  of  letters  ;  while  arises  abova 
all  the  jargon,  still  more  uncouth  to  lay- 
men and  outsiders,  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe. 

Hush,  babblers !     Courbel  enters  the 
Brasserie  —  a  word  literally  signifying 
brewery,  but  lending  itself,  by  an  elegant 
19 
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metonomy,  to  the  place  where  beer  is 
sold  and  consumed.  Courbel,  as  Theo- 
phile  Souvestre  depicts  him  in  his  Histoire 
dea  Peintres  Vivants^  is  a  very  fine  and 
handsome  man  of  some  thirty-six  years  of 
age ;  whose  very  remarkable  figure  would 
appear  to  liavc  been  modelled  on  an  As- 
syrian hasso-rilievo.  His  eyes  are  black 
and  bright,  toned  down  to  tenderness  by 
long  silky  lashes,  and  shining  forth  with 
the  softened  radiance  of  those  of  a  ga- 
zelle. This  is  the  pontiff  of  Realism,  and 
all  the  company  suspend  their  operations 
to  gaze  at  him.  The  piquet  players  are 
dumb  ;  the  smoke  stays  in  the  mouths  of 
the  smokers ;  the  billiard  players  bring 
their  cues  to  the  salute.  He  sits — talks 
awhile ;  while  all  listen.  He  retires ; 
and  all  devote  themselves  to  his  anatomy. 
One  wonders  at  his  superb  head ;  another, 
at  his  aquiline  nose  and  his  exquisite 
mouth ;  a  third  sets  him  down  for  an 
Assyrian ;  a  fburth  for  a  Spaniard ;  a 
fiflh  for  a  Venetian ;  a  sixth  for  an  In- 
dian ;  a  seventh  for  a  Byzantian — and 
each  for  whatever  appears  to  him  most 
to  savor  of  the  noble  and  distingue. 

But  not  i)lay  alone,  or  convereation 
alone,  goes  on  at  the  Andler- Keller.  It 
is  famous  also  for  its  love  of  son i^.  Staal, 
the  artist,  knows  a  bundle  of  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  ditties,  among  others  the  "  Ilanz 
des  Vaches,'*  and  he  sings  them,  much 
to  the  edification  of  the  hostess.  On 
other  occasions,  Courbel,  in  his  "  voix 
besontine,  mais  agn'able,"  chants  forth 
the  realism,  about  which  he  has  just  been 
seriously  discoursing,  in  such  ple.isant 
forms  as  this : 

**Tous  los  pjarrons  chantaicnt, 
Lc  Boir  au  cabaret  qu'ila  ctaicut  rcunis 

Tons  Ics  Karty'ous  (rhantaiont, 

llcpctant  ce  retrain : 
Trala  la  la  la,  lou  lou  lou,  hi, 
Tra  la  la  la  l.'u  lou  lou  lou,  la, 

Trou  lou  lou  Ion  lou  lou, 

IjO  premier  qui  olianta, 

Kacontc  ses  amouns"  etc. 

Of  all  the  cafes  of  Paris,  the  Cafe;  de 
la  llotonde  is,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  at 
any  rate  the  best  known.  Atfii-st  it  was 
called  the  Caft*  du  Caveau,  from  its  situa- 
tion in  a  tastefully-arranged  souterrain 
in  a  garden  of  the  Palais  Hoval.  It  is 
frequented,  from  one  hour  of  the  day 
to  another,  by  pleasant  loungers,  habit- 


ues of  the  Opera,  and  by  persons  gener- 
ally who  have  a  sensitive  taste  in  the 
matter  of  ices.     Not  a  few  literary  peo- 
ple repair  to  it ;  and  its  decision,  in  mat- 
ters of  taste  and  criticism,  is  a  tribute 
worth  the  having.     From  its  Terdicts, 
however,  if  we  may  believe  the    Cant- 
spondance  Secretfi^  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  tribunal  of  Common  Sense.     About 
the  year  1812,  the  Cafc^  da  Caveaa  be- 
came the  Cafe  du  Perron,  when  it  was 
raised  from  its  underground  position  to 
the  ordinary  level,  an  event  which  fol- 
lowed as  a  consequence  upon  some  altei^ 
ations  of   the  Palais  Royal.     Then  it 
became  the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde — a  name 
which   it  properly  and  persistently  re- 
tains, in  defiance  of  the  alteration  of  title 
adopted  in  celebration  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  inscribed  on  its  front— Pa- 
vilion de  la  Paix.     Some  of  our  leaden 
may  recognize  it  as  the  place  where  thej 
were  startled  from  their  contemplative 
smoke,  or  their  iirst  sip  of  cafe  noirj  hj 
the  deep  voice  of  its  celebrated  gar^n— 
not  the  only  waiter,  they  will  remember, 
by  a  dozen — who  gave  a  cavernous  res- 
onance to  his  enunciation   of  the  Jbn, 
which  was  his  benighted  way  of  signal- 
ling  the  more  enlightened  "  All  ri^f 
of  the  Britisher.     The  original  Aw— of 
which  the  present  one  must  pardon  ns 
for  savins:  that  he  is  a  feeble  imitator— 
called  himself  La  font,  but  was  called  bj 
everybody  else,  Lablache,  on  account  w 
the  depth  of  his  voice,  which  shook  the 
very  foundations  of  the  pavilion,  as  he^ 
in   the  politest  thunder  imaginal>le,  de- 
manded '*Pas  d'crome,  mossient"    In 
order  to  economize  his  voice,  of  which 
he  was  justly  ])roud,  Lablache-Lafont 
exercised  his  voc^ition  only  during  the 
summer  half  year,  which  was  snfficieirtlj 
profitable  to  justify  him  in  laying  up  in 
ordinary  during  the  winter.      An  old 
Marquis,  struck  by  the  stentorian  ring 
and  power  of  his  organ,  interested  fainn 
self  to  get  its  owner  entered  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, in  order  that  he  mightbe  de- 
veloped in  a  higher  sphere  of  art.    Bat 
at  tlie    Conservatoire,   Lafont-Lafabiehe 
either  could  not  or  would  not  do  an^ 
thing  at  all ;  and  as  he  had  a  hankeriiy 
at\er  the   snowy  cloth  and    the   taUe 
round,  he  returned  to  his  occnpatioB  it 
the  Cafii  de  la  liotonde.    This  oniamait 
of  his  race  survived  his  intellect,  iriul- 
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ever  that  may  have  been  in  quality  or 
quantity,  and  died  demented. 

When  the  wanderer  would  leave  Old 
Paris,  by  the  ancient  barrier  Montpar- 
naase,  to  enter  the  New,  he  would  iind 
himself  in  a  long,  noisy,  rambling  street, 
fringed  with  guinguettes  and  cabarets  of  all 
sorts,  called  the  Rue  de  la  G^etd.  The 
street  is  well  named,  moralizes  M.  Del- 
vau,  in  so  &r  that,  from  morn  to  dewy 
eve^  people  drink  and  keep  holiday, 
sing,  dance,  and  enjoy  themselves ;  but 
not  so  well  named  if  it  be  considered  for 
a  moment  that  just  behind  the  clustering 
houses  of  entertainment  there  is  the  im- 
mense cemetery  du  Sud,  where  arrive 
every  hour  a  pressing  crowd  of  guests 
who  never  return,  and  who  are,  in  fact, 
in  a  condition  to  enjoy  only  the  last  long 
rest  of  the  dead. 

What  matter !  civilized  people  are  not 
sapposed  to  be  anxious  about  such  tri- 
fling contrasts.  The  neighborhood  of  the 
dead  ^ves  an  edge  to  the  joys  of  the 
living — ^it  is  the  sauce  to  their  ragouts. 
If  they  die,  let  us  be  lively ;  if  they 
sleep,  let  us  be  wakeful ;  if  they  weep, 
it  is  all  the  more  imperative  that  wo 
should  laugh. 

Fond  Bohemian  memories  cling  to 
the  very  names  of  the  Cabarets  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Graiet^ :  the  Cabarets  de  Rich- 
diea  and  des  Deux  Edmond,  the  Cafe 
des  Mille  Colonnes,  the  Califomie ;  and 
chiefly  and  above  all,  to  the  Cabaret  des 
Vnds  Amis,  kept  by  la  Mere  Cadet,  the 
personnel  of  whose  establishment  consisted 
of  herself,  her  husband,  of  a  diminutive 
female  help,  and  two  enormous  dogs  of 
Afferent  sexes.  The  cuisine  here  is,  or 
WM,  of  the  simplest  order — Bifteck  aux 
pommeSj  patage^  bctuf  aux  choux  ragout  aux 
pommesj  are  its  ne  plus  ultra  delicacies  ; 
and  potatoes  play  a  grand  part  in  the  role 
of  Mere  Cadet's  culinary  achievements. 
In  the  memory  of  man,  such  a  thing  as  a 
Dtttridge,  a  quail,  a  truflie,  or  an  oyster, 
ntrn  not  invaded  its  sacred  precincts : 
and  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  house  that 
oooe,  once  only,  a  superb  but  unwitting 
wi^fiirer  startled  the  estiblishment  from 
nm  to  basement  by  ordering  a  slice  of 
chicken  and  a  bottle  of  Bourdeaux.  To 
fldc  for  a  fowl  here  were  to  ask  for  a 
aplunx ;  and  in  fact  the  latter  might  be 
niiher  more  easily  supplied :  and  Bour- 
~  ~    as  well  have  been  Lacryma- 


Christa,  so  far  as  the  cellars  of  the  Ynus 
Amis  are  concerned. 

M^e  Cadet's  is  the  great  resort  of  the 
younger  theatrical  world,  before  public 
favor  and  high  remuneration  have  called 
its  members  out  of  their  chrysalis  Bo- 
hemian state,  to  social  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility. Ah  I  to  what  ecstasies  have 
not  these  abodes  of  bliss,  the  gardens  of 
the  Vrais  Amis,  been  witnesses!  The 
air  is  still  languid  with  the  accumulated 
weight  of  vows  and  sighs,  of  promises 
and  tears,  of  the  eternal  constancies  of  a 
moment. 

Shutting  our  eyes  to  the  gallantries 
and  the  pleasantries  of  the  Vrais  Amis, 
we  open  them  upon  the  picturesque 
sordidness  of  the  Californie,  an  immense 
eating-house,  set  apart  to  the  refection 
of  MM.  and  Mesdames  the  tag-rag  and 
bobtail  of  Paris,  and  situated  between  the 
Boulevard  de  Vanves  and  the  Chauss^ 
du  Maine.  The  principal  refectory  is  a 
long  and  spacious  salle  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  is  celebrated  rather  for  the 
robustness  than  the  delicacy  of  its  fare. 
Consumption  here  is  pretty  rapid,  being 
at  the  rate  of  over  five  thousand  portions 
of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  daily,  washed 
down  with  eight  pieces  of  wine — haricots 
and  potatoes  in  proportion.  The  prime 
necessaries  at  La  Californie  are  an  empty 
stomach,  a  craving  ai)petite,  and  a  stout 
digestion.  With  these,  and  a  little  money 
— not  much,  some  eight  sous — ^you  have 
all  that  is  necessary  to  open  up  the  hos- 
pitality of  La  Calilbrnie  to  the  extent  of 
a  copious  dinner. 

Assemble  here  the  choicest  ragamuf- 
fins of  Paris — inalandrins,  francs-mitoux, 
truandsy  mercelots,  argotiers,  sahouleux,  and 
other  pratiques  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Honest  poverty  jostles  with  the  scoun- 
drel; the  hard-working  laborer  frater- 
nizes with  the  vagabond  pilferer;  the 
soldier  hob-a-nobs  with  the  chiflbnier, 
the  invalid  with  the  drummer  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  petty  rentier  with  the 
cadger,  and  the  vagrant  with  the  lodge- 
keeper.  It  is  a  perfect  chaos  which  can 
not  recognize  itself— a  hurly-burly  and 
bluster  which  cannot  hear  itself— a  va- 
por that  cannot  detect  itself. 

The  countenances  are  as  difficult  to 
classiiy  as  the  costumes ;  and  the  lan- 
guage that  they  speak  is  of  the  same 
level  as  the  "  fricot"  whioh  they  swallow. 
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Hero,  among  other  picturesque  eccen- 
trieitica  of  8i)eech,  one  may  hear  a  dozen 
different  ways  in  which  the  death  of  any 
one  is  announced — '*  II  a  casse  sa  pipe  ;" 
"  ill  a  claqui* ; "  "  il  a  fui ; '  "  il  a  perdu 
le  gout  du  pain ; "  "  il  a  avale  pa  lan- 
guc  ; "  "  il  s'est  habille  de  sapin  ; "  "  ill  a 
glisse  ;  "  "  il  a  deoolle  lo  billard ; "  **  il  a 


converains^  with  her.  The  license  which 
allowed  her  husband  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments in  the  Grande  Allee-de  Mnrron- 
niera  was  not  long  in  coming,  and  there- 
with the  cafe  descended  from  its  more 
elevated  quarters  to  the  ground  floor. 

It  is  extremely  modest,  quite   quiet^ 
without  show  or  parade.     Yet  from  this 


crache  son  amc,"  and  so  on,  ad  libitum,  pacific  retreat  stalked  forth,  armc^  at  all 
lilontaigne  would  have  deliffhtcd  in  '  points,  like  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
sounds  and  idioms  so  nicy  ;  liking,  as  i  the  Revolution  of  1789.  This  was  the 
he  did,  speech  that  was  not  too  choice  manner  of  it.  On  the  12th  of  July  in 
and  refined,  but  vehement  and  brusque,  '  tliat  year,  a  young  nLin  of  some  seven- 
irregular,  bold,  and  soldicr-likc,  rather !  and  -  twenty  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
than  pedantic.  Montaigne,  we  say,  (iuise,  near  Vervins,  a  fellow-pupil  with 
would  have  liked  the  unadorned  simplic- 1  Robespierre  at  the  College  Louis -le- 
ity  of  La  Californic — or  he  would  not ;  Grand,  set  out  from  the  Cafe  de  Foy,  in 
for  ourselves,  we  see  a  deal  of  wisdom  '  order  to  harangue  the  mob  w^hich  had  for 
in  the  remark  of  M.  Del  van,  that  the  '  some  days  been  assembled  tnmultuousty 
picturesque  has  its  charms — at  a  distance.  '  in  the  garden  ])lanted  by  the   Cardinal 

Nearly  allied  to  La  Californic  is  the  '  Richelieu.  The  young  man's  name  was 
Cabaret  de  Chiftbnnicrs,  in  the  Rue  Camille  Desmoulins.  "  It  was  half-past 
Neuve  Saint  Mi'dard,  in  the  odoriferous  two  o'clock,**  says  Camille,  recording  the 
Quartier  Mautfetard,  a  street  of  the  six- '  event,  "  and  I  hjid  just  been  feeling  the 
teenth  century,  winding,  sordid,  wretch-  pulse  of  the  j^eople.  My  wrath  had 
ed,  of  which  all  the  houses  reek  with  given  way  todesi)air;  for  I  could  not 
damp  and  squalor,  where  all  the  doors  see  that  the  crowds,  dee)>ly  moved  and 
are  bnrf/ne»^  and  all  the  windows  are  '  alarme<i  as  they  were,  were  sufficiendy 
stuffed  with  rags.  '  ripe  for  action.     But  there   were  three 

Le  Cafe  de  Foy  is  one  of  the  most  an-  young  men  who  appeared  animated  with 
cient  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Palais  the  most  vehement  courage ;  they  held 
Royal.  It  is  historic  in  its  associations  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  I  divined 
and  peculiar  in  its  history.  It  was  oj)en-  tliat  they  had  sought  the  Palais  Royal 
ed  in  1741),  by  a  retired  officer  named  for  the  same  purpose  as  myself.  A  nnm- 
De  Foy,  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  ber  of  citizens  followed  them,  but  with- 
houses  that  abut  u)>on  the  garden,  next  out  demonstmtion.  ^'Gentlemen,*'  said 
to  the  \\\\Q  Richelieu.  The  house,  under  I,  addressing  them,  "this  is  the  beginning 
M.  de  Foy,  had  been  refused  a  license  of  an  insurrection  :  one  of  us  must  ma 
for  the  sale  of  refreshments ;  but  the  th?  rink  of  mounting  on  a  table  toWtih 
beauty  of  the  wife  of  his  successor,  i*angue  the  people."  ^^  Do  you  raoant  it" 
Joussereau,  was  sufficient  to  obtain  what '  "  Agreed."  Immediately  I  was  rather 
the  interest  of  the  ancit:n  olficrr  could  lifted  on  to  the  table  than  moanted  it 
not  accomplish.  The  fame  of  this  beau-  myself,  and  no  sooner  was  I  there  than  I 
ty  was  so  great,  that  she  was  known  all  was  inelosiHl  and  surrouuded  by  a  denae 
over  Paris  as  *'  La  Belle  Limonadiere."  crowd.  I  s]K>ke  to  them,  shortly,  afUr 
This  was  about  the  year  177');  and  this  fashion  :  ''Citizens!  not  a  momeni 
Lonis-Philippe-Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  to  be  lost  I  I  am  just  arrived  from 
having  heard  of  Ma<lame  Joussereau,  Versailles:  M.  Neckar  is  dismissed.  TWa 
was  naturally  inspired  with  the  wish  to  dismissal  is  the  tocsin  of  a  St.  Bartbob* 
V)chold  her  for  himself  lie  repaired,  mew  of  patriots.  This  very  evening flU 
accordingly  to  tlie  CatV*  de  Foy,  for  the  the  Swiss  and  German  battalions  wiB 
ostensible  purpose  of  indulging  in  the  inarch  out  from  the  Champ  de  Mars  to 
luxurv  of  an  ice.  Soon  he  contracted  a  devour  us !  There  remains  bnt  one  r^ 
habit  of  taking  his  ices  there ;  not  so  source — to  fly  to  arms,  and  to  adopl 
much  as  an  ultimate  object,  but  as  a  cockades  by  which  we  may  reoogniia 
means  to  give  him  the  frequent  sight  of  each  other." 
the  Putrouue   and  the    opportunity  of,      ''I  s}>oke  with  tears  in  myeyesyiad 
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With  an  energy  and  action  that  it  would  |  ther  and  severer  eclecticism  would  leave 
be  impossible  for  me  either  to  describe  or  i  himself  alone  as  the  proper  and  unique 
to  recall.  My  motion  was  received  with  contemporary  representative  of  the  Muses, 
infinite  tokens  of  applause.  I  went  on.  He  is  entitled  to  give  himself  this  promi- 
"  What  color  do  you  adopt  1 "  One  ,  nence,  being  the  author  of  a  fai*ce  enti- 
cried,  "Choose  for  us."  **  Will  you  have  j  tied  "  Bras-noir,"  and  of  two  or  three 
green,  the  color  of  hope ;  or  blue,  the  <  pieces  in  verse,  upon  which  he  has  the 
color  of  American  liberty  and  of  democ- 1  happiness  of  being  able  to  put  a  singular 
racy  ?  "   Voices  arose  :   '*  Green,  the  col-   value, 

or  of  hope."  Thereupon  I  shouted.  The  literary  glories  of  La  Brasserie 
"  Friends,  the  signal  is  given.  Here  are  ;  dcs  Martyrs  have  somewhat  faded,  and 
spies  and  emissaries  of  the  police  even  [  its  splendor  is  now  too  much  dependent 
now  looking  me  in  the  face.  At  least  I  upon  certain  female  martyrs  to  the  evil 
will  not  fiHl  into  their  hands  alive."  ,  habits  of  a  not  too  proper  society.  The 
With  these  words  I  drew  a  couple  of ,  full  title  of  the  Brasserie  is  that  of  de  la 
pistols  from  my  pocket,  and  with  the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  a  name  which  suffices 
words,  "  Let  every  citizen  follow  my  ex-  j  also  to  indicate  its  locality. 
ample,"  I  got  down  from  the  table,  to  bo  |  Le  Cafe  de  Bruxellcs  is  situated  at  the 
stifled  with  embraces.  W^hile  some  press- 1  corner  of  the  Hue  Moliere  and  of  the 
ed  me  to  their  hearts,  others  bathed  me  [  Place  de  I'Odeon,  a  situation  which  gives 
with  their  tears.  One  citizen  of  Toulouse,  ;  it  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  habitues  of  that 
fearful  for  my  safety,  would  by  no  means  theatre,  and  the  bachelors  of  the  neigh- 
have  me  out  of  his  siglit.  Tiiey  brought  \  boring  hotels  gamis.  Here  used  to  come 
me  a  length  of  green  ribbon  ;  I  took  iirnt  <  Jean  Journet,  an  apostle  of  the  Phalan- 
a  piece  for  my  own  hat,  and  then  distrib-  stery,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  had 
ated  it  to  the  people  who  surrounded  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  generous 
me."  i  eulogiuni   in  Figaro^  from   the   pen  of 

Two  days  after  the  Bastille  was  taken.  !  M.  Nadar,  novelist,  photogiapher,  and 
La  Brasserie  des  Martyrs  is  famous  for  .  balloonist.  When  in  the  full  swing  of 
its  Birer  de  la  Ikiviere,  et  de  Strasbourg,  ;  his  philanthropic  labors,  Journet  might 
and  for  the  good  taste  of  its  appoint-  >  be  seen  in  the  billiard  room  of  the  Cafe 
ments.  It  ruined  its  first  occupant  Schcen,  |  de  Bi*uxelles  with  a  bundle  of  brochures 
and  made  the  fortune  of  M.  Bourgeois,  under  his  arm,  which  were  destined  to 
his  saccessor :  not  an  unknown  circum-  \  effect  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Even 
stance  in  commercial  history  for  one  to  now  he  enters,  places  his  bundle  on  a 
sow  and  another  to  reap.  It  is  the  com- 1  chair,  stretches  his  hands  towards  us — 
mon  meeting  ground  of  artists  and  au- 1  veiy  white  hands,  indeed,  they  are,  and 
thors,  among  whom  there  seems  to  exist  he  knows  it — and  commences  to  preach, 
a  fend  as  bitter  as  between  the  Capulets  \  Had  he  lived  at  the  time  of  St.  John  of 
and  the  Montagues.  As  there  is  nobody  i  Constantinople,  this  man  would  certainly 
so  thoroughly  anthropophagous  as  your '  have  contested  with  the  Patriarch  the 
thoroughly  civilized  man,  it  is  a  blessing  surname  of  Chrysostora.  We  are  pow- 
that,  so  far,  these  two  classes  have  not  de-  eri'ully  affected,  and  the  orator,  stopping 
▼oared  each  other.  •  The  roll  of  the  fre- ,  his  discourse,  advances  towards  us. 
qnenters  of  the  Brasserie,  in  both  kinds,  '^  Will  we" — and  he  offers  us  a  list  of 
is  long  and  illustrious.  As  M.  Courbel  names — <'  will  we  kindly  inscribe  our- 
was  the  great  central  figure  at  the  And-  \  selves  as  btinfaiteurs  de  Phumanitef  "  We 
ler>Keller,  so  here  the  man  who  contrived,  •  are  overcome  by  his  condescension  and 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  most  to  \  our  own  insignificance.  ''  What  good 
inqiresB  his  individuality  was  M.  Femand  ^  can  wo  do,  atoms  lost  in  a  world  of  atoms, 
Deinioyers,  a  critic  who  dbcovered  that  i  without  interest,  without  money  1 "  No 
Lamartine  was  an  idiot,  Alfred  de  Mus- 1  matter.  '^  Only  sign  ; "  and  his  voice  is 
sat  a  boDgler,  Auguste  Barbier  an  epilei)-  i  unctuous  and  iiTesistible.  Our  signature 
tio^  Victor  Hugo  a  madman  ;  and  that  is  added  to  his  roll ;  and  thus  it  happens 
in  all  France,  in  all  Europe,  in  all  the  that,  without  wishing  it,  almost  without 
nnirerse,  the  only  poets  were  Pien-e  knowing  it,  we  become  one  of  the  fifty 
Dopoot^  O.  Matfaieu  and  hmtelf.     A  fur-  1  or  sixty  bein/aiteurs  de  Vhumanite  whose 
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names  appear  at  the  head  of  a  brochure  j  Wherover  there  is  a  theatre,  in  Paris 
which  advocates  the  doctrines  of  the  -  as  elsewhere,  there  is  pretty  sare  to  be  a 
venerable  M.  Fourier.  We  ask,  with  M.  |  cafe  or  a  hotel  named  after  it.  The 
Delvau,  pardon  of  an  outraged  world ;  Bouvelard  du  Temple  aboands — aa  in- 
and  ask,  besides,  pardon  for  such  an  '  deed  what  Parisian  neighborhood  does 
apology,  of  the  illustrious  M.  Maurice  .  not? — with  cafe's,  and  among  and  above 
Vigueur,  whom  we  take  to  be  the  great-  '  others  is  that  known  as  the  Cafe  da 
est  living  luminary  and  advocate  of  the  Cirque,  frequented  by  the  acton  of  all 
Phalanstery.  We  shall  not  repeat  either  '  the  neighboring  theatres — ^Folies-Dram- 
offence.  ■  atiques,  Galete,  Theatre-Lyrique,  D^as- 

Ainong  a  dozen  cabarets  d4is  Ualles  of  semen ts-Comiques,  Folies-Nouvdle,  Fn- 
inferior  pretensions  there  used  to  be '  nambules,  Petit-Lazari  et  Cirque.  Of 
known,  five  or  six  years  ago,  till  they  at-  the  actors  we  single  out  one  for  nien- 
tracted  the  envy  of  the  police,  the  estab- '  tion — him  whose  career  was  sketched  in 
lishments  of  MM.  Bordier,  Haratte,  and  the  June  number  of  London  Society^  now 
Paul  Niquet.  Ostensibly  these  were  for  an  old  man  and  a  comparatively  feeble 
the  convenience  of  the  frequenters  of  the  perlbrmer.  We  mean  Frederick  Lemai- 
llalles^  and  of  people  who  came  in  from  :  tre,  once  the  star  of  the  Paris  stage,  'Me 
the  country  with  supplies ;  and  for  their  seul  comedian  de  nOtre  siccle,*'  who  im- 
benefit  they  were  allowed  to  be  open  all  paited,  equally  and  indifferently,  tenor 
night.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  to  "  liichard  D' Arlington,"  poetry  to 
they  were  not  used  exclusively  by  the  |  "  Ruy  Bias,"  and  pleasantly  to  "  Robert 
persons  for  whom  they  were  designed  ;    Macaire." 

and  one  particular  night  of  a  ball  at  the  ^  There  is  a  tradition  of  domestio  nn- 
opcra,  it  was  stated  by  La  Droit  that  happiness  of  a  very  pathetic  kind  eon- 
out  of  six  hundred  persons  who  visited  nected  with  one  of  the  cafes  of  the  Boa- 
these  cabarets,  they  were  only  about  half  levard  du  Temple.  The  keeper  of  one 
a  dozen  who  had  anything  to  do  profes-  of  them  was  cursed  with  a  fair  wife  and 
sionally  with  the  Ifa'hs.  Hereupon  they  a  handsome  gar<;on.  One  miserable  day 
were  closed ;  and  it  is  charital>ly  hoped  he  had  unmistakable  proof  that  the 
that  the  ])olicc  were  right  in  doing  a  cm-  faithfulness  of  his  wife  was  anything 
el  thing — cruel,  because  the  general  and  rather  than  "  above  suspicion,"  and  htf 
international  public  found  their  facilities  estimate  of  the  loyal  character  of  hb  ser- 
of  intoxication  bitterly  curtailed  thereby.  '  vant  was  at  the  same  moment  destroyed. 
Paul  Niquet  had  inscribed  on  his  sign  the  ''  His  rage  and  fury  knew  no  bounds;  and 
following  appetizing  bit  of  *'brandevinier  too  much  overcome  to  murder  the  rsi- 
Anglais" — "On  promet  ;i  tous  lea  mes- '  cally  garden  on  the  spot,  he  saaped  out, 
sieura  et  autres  (gentlemen  and  others)  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  last,  great, 
qui  entreront  ici,  de  les  rendre  niorts-ivres  concentrated  agony,  "Victor,  Uiis  day 
(dead  dnmk)  pour  deux  pence  (four  sous),  week  you  leave  my  service ! "  Q/ui 
Lis  sont  ])ruvonus  qu*il  v  a  de  la  paille  viariti^  tot  fententia.  In  how  many  wayi 
toute  fraiche  dans  les  caves."  Drunken-  may  not  the  Nemesis  of  blighted  home- 
ncss  and  street  disorderliness  are  togeth-  j  hold  bliss  be  appeased! 
cr  reckoned  scandalous  in  our  police  The  Cafe  Momus  in  the  Rue  des  Ftb- 
courts  to  the  extent  of  live  shillings,  and  tres-S:iint-Germain  TAuxerrois  is  a  cdi 
perhaps  justly  so:  but  drunkenness  and  '  which,  some  four  or  five  years  agpo,paM- 
the  sleep  of  the  just  u])on  straw  warrant-  ed  into  the  liands  of  a  dealer  in  odoA 
cd  perfectly  clean  and  fresh — there  is  a  '  It  was  gay  and  jovial  in  its  cafe  days,  aid 
vast  diiference !  When  the  authorities  famous  as  having  been  the  place  where  the 
of  Paris,  restored  to  a  better  frame  of  meetings  of  the  geniuses  who  inTentdl 
mind,  rescind  the  edict  that  closed  the  the  terms  Bohemia  and  Bohemiui  oaat 
cabaret  of  ]\L  Paul  Niquet,  our  own  off.  Henry  Murger,  the  Murger  of  Ban* 
countrymen,  among  others,  whether  ville^s  verses  on  tlie  "Divan  le  Peletifltf" 
dwellers  or  visitors  in  Paris,  may  again  was  at  the  head  of  these  choice  apiritii 
become  victorious  o*er  all  the  ills  of  life  to  whose  fellowship  he  has  oonaeonted 
for  the  moderate  charge  of  two-pence  !  a  pictnresque  and  feeling  poem.  Theo 
sterling.     Baron  Ilaussman,  rcddc  diem  /  |  came  Champfleury,  who  has  dedicated 
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tereral  pages  of  his  Confessions  de  Sylvius 
to  their  sayings  and  doings ;  Jean  Wal- 
lon,  a  philosopher,  who  so  thoroughly 
betrayed  himself  as  to  be  familiarly 
known  by  that  name,  and  who  is  the 
Colline  of  Henry  Murger*s  romance  ; 
Sdiann,  a  painter  and  musician,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Scbaunard  ;  Pri- 
vat  d*  Auglemont ;  Adrien  Lelioux  ;  An- 
toine  Fauchery ;  Hippolyte  Boillot,  the 
painter ;  Joannis  Giugard,  and  two  or 
three  others. 

These  illustrious  young  people  are 
named  because  to  them  belong  the  honor 
of  ^'  stamping  out"  the  Cafe  Momus.  It 
happened  in  this  wise.  They  were  all  poor, 
and  daring  the  severity  of  winter  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  anxious  debate  how  they 
were  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Ueavy 
expenses  were  out  of  the  question ;  but 
by  a  systematic  movement  they  contriv- 
ed to  get  shelter  and  the  semblance  of 
refreshment  at  the  Cafe  Momus,  without 
expending  more  among  them  all — five 
or  six  at  a  time — than  a  sum  varying 
from  twenty-five  centimes  to  a  franc. 
The  disbursements  did  not  satisfy  the 
eafetier\  but,  being  an  easy-going  man, 
he  had  not  the  pluck  to  remonstrate 
with  customers  so  ingenious  and  so  for- 
midable. He  feared  their  wit  and  mis- 
ohie£ 

The  Bohemians  were  naturally  rather 
dispotatioos,  given  to  wrangling  and  ar- 
gamenti  so  that  the  old  stagere,  quiet 
ureqaenters  of  the  house,  complained  of 
the  annoymnce  they  experienced.  There- 
upon the  Bohemians  mounted  a  story 
higher,  hoping,  on  their  part  to  be  alone 
and  free  to  carry  on  their  discussions. 
Here,  however,  a  sort  of  society  of  lawr 
yen'  clerks  had  established  themselves, 
and  these  soon  found  all  chance  of  pur- 
suing their  stock  amusements  destroyed 
hj  ttie  invaders.  Now,  the  lawyers* 
oierkB  spent  freely,  and  the  host  was 
oUiged,  in  self-defence,  to  give  orders 
that  the  Bohemians  should  never  be 
■erved  with  anything  in  his  house  again. 
The  latter  took  a  slight  revenge  at  the 
moment,  and  left  the  house  accordingly. 
Tbqr  forbore  to  show  themselves  for  so 
Vm^  a  time  that  Momus  was  already  re- 
joicmg  in  the  happy  solution  of  the  dif- 
fioolty,  and  in  his  pacified  clientele  of 
lawyenf  derks.     He  rejoioed  premature- 


ly :  for  one  day  M.  Champfleury,  who 
tells  the  story,  and  was  himself  a  chief 
character  in  it,  narrates  how  Momus  was 
paralyzed  by  the  sight  of  half  a  score  of 
his  old  customers  entering  his  estaminet 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  phUos- 
opher  also  appeared  at  the  same  juncture, 
bringing  with  him  six  monthly  nurses. 
'^  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  six  friends 
of  mine,"  said  he  to  the  cafetier^  who 
was  growing  more  and  more  uneasy. 
''  Six  nurses ! "  exclaimed  the  poor 
man,  stupefied.  ^^Mesdames  have  the 
goodness  to  be  seated,"  said  the  phi- 
losopher. 

Some  minutes  after,  Sylvius  arrived, 
followed  by  six  croque-morts  (men  em- 
ployed as  corpse-bearera  at  funerals). 
"Allow  me,  Momus,  to  present  to  you 
half  a  dozen  of  my  friends."  *'  Six 
croque-morts  /  Surely  you  wish  to  com- 
promise my  establishment,"  says  Momus. 
Then  Sylvius :  "  Messieurs  les  Employ^ 
des  Pompes  Funebres,  have  the  goodness 
to  sit  down.  Mesdames  the  nurses,  al- 
low us  to  arrange  ourselves  so  that  a  nurse 
and  a  a^oque-mort  may  be  seated  alter- 
nately. Momus  will  preside.  It  is  for 
his  benefit  that  I  have  organized  this 
fete.  What  will  you  take,  my  friends  t 
"Wine,"  was  the  unanimous  response. 
"And  you,  Mesdames  the  nurses  1" 
"  Wine,"  as  before.  "  Very  good. 
Momus,  I  have  believed  you  would  be 
rejoiced  to  entertain  these  amiable 
guests.  You  have  had  some  reason 
to  complain  of  myself  and  my  friends, 
and  I  wish  to  make  it  up  to  you.  Will 
you  partake  with  us  !"  The  cafetier^ 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth,  was  speech- 
less. "  Momus,"  resumed  Sylvius,  "  I 
have  brought  you  a  living  antithesis. 
Mesdames  les  nourrices,  that  is  life  ; 
Messieurs  les  employes  des  pom])es,  that 
is  death.  The  first  assist  at  the  debQt 
of  man,  the  second  at  his  exit"  He 
went  on  further,  till  both  croque-morta 
and  nurses  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
ciied  for  wine.  "  Messieurs  les  croque^ 
mortSy*  continued  Sylvius — "  we  do  not 
approve  of  being  called  croque-morts  "— 
"  I  recognize  your  reasonable  objections. 
Messieurs  les  employes  des  pompes,  do 
the  nurses  displease  you  ?  Mesdames  les 
nourrices,  have  you  not  an  afiection  for 
these  gentlemen  1 "  "He,  he,  oh,  oh,  ho! " 
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from  nui'8C8  nnd  croqwi-morts^  respectively. 
Sylvius  moralized  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
when  be  was  a*^ain  interruj)ted  l»y  de- 
mands for  wine.  **  Wine,"  said  the 
crof/ue-morts ;  '*  we  want  to  drink.  You 
are  fooling  us."  "  Wine !  "  shrieked 
the  nnr.«es. 

"My  friends,"  *xravely  reinonstrnted 


Lclntre  Honr. 

OXFORD   AND  ITS   COLLEGES. 

in. 

Tx  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
dwelt  on  the  effect  of  the  wonderfnl  ex- 
ternal beauty,  the  great  history,  and  the 


Sylvius,  "  you  ask  for  wine.  It  is  a  bad  glorious  associations  of  the  Uiii\'ersity  of 
thing  for  you  ;  it  stupefies  you,  and  mnkes  .  Oxford  upon  an  ordinarily  sen gitive  mind, 
you  quarrelsome.  \Ve  have  work  to  do  ;  and  sai<'.  that  lie  did  not  much  envy  the 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  our  heads  cool  and  :  temper  or  sentiments  of  a  person  who 
clear.  I  propose  that  you  partake  of  the  i  could  walk  unmoved  amonp^  the  memo- 
two  beveniges  proper  to  your  profession,  ries  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  the  Univer- 
hfcr  and  milk  ;  but  by  way  of  agreeable  sity,  who  might  be  said  to 
change,  the  crof/uc-morts  shall  drink  ihe  '  "Pass 

milk,'  and  the  nurses  the  beer."     "  No,    Tlirou«:h  the  same  gateways,  sleep  where  they 

responded   all   alike,    "  it    is   wine   we    ,,,  ,  *'*'^'V  ^^^'^^V  11  ... 

__,.*  ^  „                                                                  Wake  wlnTe  tlicy  waked,  range  that  hidot- 
wan  I.  ^^j.^  ^^jj 

"  Momus,"  said  Sylvius,  "  bring  twen-    yiiat  garden  of  great  intellects.- 
ty-four  bottles  ot  beer  and    a  dozen  of 

milk."  "  Wo  have  no  milk  here,  gen- !  This  feeling  will  especially  be  present 
tlemen."  **  It  can  be  fetched  from  the  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller  who,  after 
dairy  round  the  corner.  J>ut  before  you  lingering  for  a  while  on  the  beantiiiil 
go  down  to  get  it,  Momus,  give  us  all  '.  bridge  arched  over  the  Cherwell,  and  ad- 
the  kiss  of  peace."  The  ca/VftfV  almost .  miring  the  prospect  of  lawns  and  waten, 
swooned  back  in  his  chair.  Meanwhile  j)repares  to  visit  Magdalen.  Before  en- 
the  language  of  the  nurses  and  the  0/7^7 w^-  '  tering  its  precincts,  ho  will  notice  tba 
tnorts  was  loud  and  coarse.  ''  Those  of  j  beautiful  school,  designed  by  Pugin,  at 
you,"  said  Sylvius,  anxious  to  oblige  '  its  threshold,  which  the  college  has  built 
them  in  any  way  but  their  own  —  for  its  choristers,  and  of  which  the  late 
"those  of  you  who  do  not  like  milk  venerable  President,  Dr.  Routh,  laid  the 
and  beer  alone  had  better  have  them  foundation  when  in  his  ninety-fifth  year, 
mixed."  This  last   President  of   Magdalen,  and 

At  ibis  moment  the  gar(;on  ajipeared  one  of  its  most  illustrious  members^  mi- 
with  the  retVesliments  that  had  been  or-  vived  to  his  hundredth  yejir,  and,  as  he 
dered.  *»Garrnn,  is  the  milk  warm  ?"  knew  in  his  youth  Dr.  Thcophilus  Leigb, 
•*Oui,  Monsieur."  **  Is  the  beer  warm  ?"  '  blaster  of  Halliol,  who  also  survived  to 
The  gar<;on  seemed  to  dream.  **  Heat ;  the  same  age,  he  was  able  to  speak  fitNn 
the  milk  and  beer  togi>ther  in  the  same  |  personal  information  concerning  events 
vessel,"  directed  Sylvius.  Hut  the  croz/M'-  of  the  time  of  the  Stnarts.  A  few  sen- 
wior/s  and  the  nurses  thnjw  themselves  tences  from  Lord  JSIacaulav's  Hitionf  of 
upon  him  as  one  man.  His  friends  has-  i  Knfffand  will  ap])ro])riately  introduoe  oar 
tened  to  the  rescue.  A  fearlul  \x\(AC^  \  mention  of  Magdalen  College  : 
ensued.  The  mhtirr  vanished,  his  hair  " JNIagdalen  College,  founded  by  Will- 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  whiteness.  ■  iam  Waynllete,  Hishop  of  Winchester 
Nurses,  crof/ue  -  worts,  Bohemians,  all  and  Lord  Chancellor,  is  one  of  the  roost 
were  minirl^'d  in  one  heavinix  and  in-  remarkable  of  our  academical  institatioBa 
volved  mass,  shrieking,  swearing,  kick-  A  graceful  tower,  on  the  samniit  of 
ing,  scratching,  striking.  The  guard  '  which  a  Latin  hymn  is  annually  chanted 
came  u))  to  stop  the  <lisorder  ;  they  ar-  by  choristers  at  the  dawn  of  May  J}Mff 
rested  Schann,  Sylvius,  and  the  phiioso-  \  wnight,  far  off,  the  eye  of  the  tnvclkr 
phn\  These  spent  the  night  in  confine-  who  camo  from  London.  As  he  ap* 
ment ;  but  next  day  Momus  sold  his  es- 1  ]>roached  he  found  tliat  this  tower  aroii 
taminet.  A.  H.  G.      j  from  an  embattled  pile,  low  and  imgnlary 
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yet  fiingalarly  venerable,  wliich,  embow-  !  discernible  in  the  old  walls.     Some  re- 
ered  in  verdure,  overhung  the  sluggish   mains  of  this  hospital  are  still  to  be  seen 
waters  of  the    Cherwell.      He    passed   in  the  low  embattled  buildings  towards 
through  a  gateway  overhung  by  a  noble   the  street.    When  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
oriet,  and  found  himself  in  a  spacious   ton  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  an  office 
cloister,  adorned  with  emblems  of  virtues   in  which  he  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
and   vices  rudely  carved   in   graystone   Earl  of  Derby,  entering  the  city,  he  asked 
by  the  masons  of  the  fifteenth  century.    Mr.   Croker  what  the   structure  on  his 
The  table  of  the  Society  was  plentifully   right  hand  was.       "  That  is  the   wall 
spread  "in  a  stately  refectoiy,  hung  with    which  James  II.  ran  liis  head  againet," 
paintings,  and  inch  with  fantastic  carving,    was  the  answer.     Tl»is  was  an  allusion 
The   services   of  the  church   were  jier-    to    the    most  memorable    occasion    in 
formed  morning  and  evening  in  a  chapel    which  Magdalen  figures  in  English  his- 
which  had  suffered  much  violence  from    tory,  when  James  II.  violated  the  privi- 
the  Reformers,  and  much  from  the  Puri-    leges  of  the  body  and  ejected  their  chosen 
tan8;  but  which  was,  under  every  dis-   President,  John  Hough,  in  fiivor  of  one 
advantage,  a  building  of  eminent  beauty    of  his  own   Roman    Catholic  minions. 
and  which  has  in  our  own   time  been    This  was,  perhaps,  the  proximate  cause 
restored  with  rare  taste  and  skill.     The    of  the  English  Revolution  and  the  expul- 
spacious  gardens   along    the  river-side    sion  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
were  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  trees,        Ilenry   VI.   gianted    to    William    of 
among  which  towered  conspicuous  one   Wayntlcte  (so  called  from  the  name  of 
of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  island,  a   his  birthplace   in   Lincolnshire)  the  royal 
gigantic  oak,  older  by  a  centur}Mnen  said,    license  to  found  this  college;   but,  from 
than"  the  oldest  college  in  the  University,    the  troubles   of  the   time,  or  from   the 
"The  statutes  of  the  Society  ordained    fact  that  he  was  busy  about  the   royal 
that  the  Kings  of  England  and  Princes    buildings  at  Windsor    and    Eton,    the 
of  \yales  should  be  lodged  in  their  house,    great  quadrangle  was  not  begun  till  the 
Edward  IV.  had  inhabited  the  building   ensuing   reign.      In    1181    tlie  founder 
while   it  was  still  unfinished.     Richard   visited  the  college,  bringing  with  him 
ni.  had  held  his  court  there,  and  heard    many  books  and  manuscripts.  We  enter 
dispntations  in  the  hall,  had  feasted  there   the  college  through   a   stalely  gateway 
roj^Uy,  and  had  rewarded  the  cheer  of  designed  by    l^lr.   Pugin,    with    niched 
his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks  from    statues  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  John  the 
his  forests.    Two  heirs-apparent  of  the    Baj)tist,  to  whom  the  old  hosj>it'il  was 
Crown,   who    had     been     prematurely    dedicated,  and  William  of  Waynflete,  the 
snatched  away — Arthur,  the  elder  brother   founder.     Entering  the  quadrangle,  you 
of  Henry  VIII. ;   and  Henry,  the  elder   are  probably  first  stnick  by  a  stone  pulpit 
brother  of  Charles  I. — had  been  membere   called  St.  John's  Pulpit,  where  a  sermon 
of  the  college.     Another  prince  of  the    used  always  to  be  preached  on  St.  John's 
blood,  the  last  and  best  of  the  Roman    Day.  The  ground  and  surrounding  build- 
Catholic  archbishops,  the  gentle  Reginald    ings  were  then  decked  out  with  boughs 
Pole,  had  studied  there.      In  the  time  of  and   rushes   in   commemoration   of  tiie 
the  Civil  Wars  Magdalen  had  been  true    preaching  in  the  wilderness.     The  cus- 
to  the  cause  of  the  Crown :  there  Rupert   torn  has  now  been  altogether  discontin- 
had  fixed  his  quarters,  and  before  some   ued.     ^'  The  last  time  that  a  sermon  was 
of  his  most  daring  enterprises  his  trum-    preached  here  was  by  one  Bacon  on  a 
pets  had  been  heard  sounding  to  horse  '  wet  day."     "  The  rain  hath  spoiled  both 
lluoagh  those  quiet  cloisters."  |  the  greens  and  the  bacon  "  was  a  joke 

Formerly,  on  the  site  of  the  present  made  at  the  time  by  a  Magdalen  wag ; 
eofflege,  there  was  an  ancient  hospital,  ;  and  tins,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist:  this  then  President  died  of  a  cold  caught  on 
WIS  placed  outside  the  old  city  walls,  to  \  the  occasion,  overthrew  the  custom  (Mur- 
gottd  the  ferry  across  the  river,  and  to  ,  rai/'s  Handbook*).  On  the  left  are  the 
a  hospital  to  the  pilgrims  who  i 


,«. tj    —2-' J.    JC        u  •  f  Sl     Ti  -J        i      •  Mr.    MuiTuy't*  Handbook  for   Travelers    in 

abrald    visit    the    Shnne    of  St    !•  rides-  |  j^erks,  JSucks,   ami  Oxjordshire,  contains  a  veiy 
Wide.   '  The  "  pilgnms*    wicket "  is  still  |  careful  and  excellent  account  of  the  Univoreity 
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president's  lodging  It  was  here  that  i  this  was  rather  a  proof  of  the  stabilitj  of 
the  pious  Bishop  Iloriio  wrote  his  Com-  the  building  than  of  any  insecurity  at- 
mcntary  on  the  Psahns.  Through  the  taching  to  it.  The  whole  of  the  beUs, 
president's  liouso  we  gain  access  to  the  i  which  Anthony  Wood  calls  ''most  tanft- 
fouuder's  chamber,  witli  its  noble  oriel  ble  and  melodious/'  were  probably  being 
over  the  farther  gate,  where  many  princes  rung  at  the  time.  We  now  pass  throoCT 
of  the  royal  blood  have  been  enterUiined.  ,  the  Gotliic  cloistered  quadrangle.  1™ 
This  and  the  two  adjacent  rooms  have  entrance  is  beneath  the  gateway  to  which 
been  beautitully  fitted  up  with  carving,  we  have  before  alluded,  snmioanted  by  a 
tapestry,  and  painted  glass.  '  beautiful  tower,  with  canopied   statoes, 

We  now  direct  attention  to  some  of  and  a  fine  groined  vault.  We  then  en- 
the  details  of  the  college,  which  James  ter  the  "venerable"  cloisters,  as  we  in- 
I.  called  **  the  most  absolute  thing  in  Ox- '  stinctively  feel  them  to  be,  althoogli 
ford."  We  will  first  notice  the  chapel. '  ii^uch  of  the  fine  effect  has  been  pn>- 
We  will  suppose  that  the  visitor  has  duccd  by  modern  restorations.  It  may 
armed  himself  with  an  order  from  some  be  said  that  the  President  and  Fellows  m 
member  of  the  Society,  as,  from  the  Magdalen,  "a  pious,  learned,  and  most 
general  pressure  for  admission,  this  regu-  charitable  body,"  as  they  have  been 
lation  has  been  found  necessary.  The  called,  spare  no  pains  or  expense  in 
vocal  music  at  Magdalen  Chapel  is  al-   everything  that  may  promote  the 


ways    exceedingly   good,  helped    by   a  and  beauty  of  their  edifices  and  grroonds 
splendid  organ,  large  enough  for  a  cithc-  ,  The   interior  of  the  quadrangle  is  or- 

dral.     It  is  to  bo  observed  that  the  gen-  namented  with    a  seiies  of   grotesqw 

eral  magnificence  of  the  ])re8ent  cha]>el  is  figures,    which   have  occasioned    moA 

almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  modern  speculation  and  amusement.    One  of  the 
restorations.     The  large  west  window,  ,  Fellows  of  the  college,  at  the  request  of 

inciiiaro-oseuro,representstheLastJudg-  a   President,   wrote  an   amusing    little 

ment :    the  east  window,    representing  thesis  in  Latin,  which  is   carefully  pre- 

Christ  bearing  tiie  cross,  has  been  attrib-  served  in  tlie  library,  in  which   he  in- 

uted,  not  with  much  reason,  to  INIurillo.  geniously  argues  that  those  grotesque 

The  stalls  of  oak  and  the  oru;an-screen  of  ligures  are  all  emblematical,  and  deugned 

stone  harmonize   well   with   the    '^  dim  to  furnish  a  learned  and  reli^ous  societj 

religious   light"  of   the   ]>ainted   glass,  with  many  great  moral  lessons.  Thus  he 

Next  we  look  al  the  tower.     It  is  said  Uikes   the  figures  of  the  lion   and  the 

Wolsey,  as  bursar,  was  concerned  with  i)elican  :    '' The  former  is  the  emblem  of 

building  the  tower,  and   exceeded   his  c^^urage  and  vigilance,  the  latter  of  ps- 

resources,  in  conse4}uen(^e   of  which  he  rental   tenderness  and   affection.     Bolli 

was  obliged  to  leave  Oxford,  and  this  together  ex]>ress  the  complete  charaeUf 

apparent  failure  proved  the  origin  of  his  of  a  good  college  governor,  and  aoooii- 

subscquent  fortunes.  The  writer  remem-  ingly  are  placed  under  the  windows  of 

bers  mountuig  this  beautiful  tower  at  the  President's  lodgings."      The  follow- 
HvQ  o'clock  one  morning  of  the  1st  of  ing  moral  is  drawn  from  the  hippopottr 

May,  to  hear  the  J^atin  hymn,  of  which  mus  with  his  young  one  upon  his  snoni- 

Lord  Macnilay  makes  mention —  ders  :  '*  This  is  the  emblem  of  a  good 

,  --,   T^        T^  .           1-  tutor,  or  Fellow  of  a  college,  who  is  set 

i^!::;;zJ;;rc;;i;:r:.     i  to  i^-tc.  over  the  youth  o^r  the  sc^ 

and  by  whose  ])rudence  they  are  to  beM 

On  the  summit  of  the  tower  we  felt  through  the  dangers  of  their  first  ea- 

the  massive  structure   very  percej>tibly  trance  into  the  world."     On  the  westen 

sway  to  and  fro  ;  but  we  were  told  that  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  rastond 

. __ _        _. library.     Gibbon,  in  his  inte^iestiDg  li- 

nnd  Citv  of  Oxionl.    Mossrs.  J.  IF.  Paikor  ami '  tobiography,  in  which,  however,  bedoei 

Sunn,  the  mvU- known  Oxford  ]mhiishers,  have  not  speak  with  much  reverence  of  Mif- 

isbuud  scrcnii  valiKihic  b<M)ks  on  tiic  coiic^irK  and  dalcn  Collc'^e,  has  an  interestioft  nlei^ 

climch. -s  of  OxfoM      KW-.Tcnce  may  a  No  be  per-  ^.^^^  ^  ^y^^  contents  of  Uie  Ubrary.   •»  Tfcl 

inittcd  to  two  artirk's  in  the  last  edition  ol  the      ,    ,  ..  . ,       ,.,        _   ^  •  •       ^»_ 

Kncifr/op.nIia  /inLumici,  i.v  the  pro.c-nt  writer,  shelves  ot  thc  library  groan  iiote  M 

Other  works  referred  to  arc  named  in  their  pUiec.  Weight  of  the  iienediotine  tolioe^  of  tM 
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editionB  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  colleo- 1  fioe.  It  can  hardly  be  credited  that, 
tions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  have  |  with  the  same  debased  taste  which  pro- 
issned  from  the  single  library  of  St.  6er-  i  duced  these  buildings,  it  had  been  in- 
main  des  Pres  at  Paris."  The  books  are  |  tended  to  pnll  down  the  old  building, 
now  arranged  in  large  handsome  stalls  of  i  and  upon  its  ruins  erect  a  new  one  ao- 
finest  oak,  and  on  the  panels  of  the  cases  >  cording  to  this  style.  Magdalen  Grove 
are  copies  of  the  Buccleuch  Vandykes,  |  or  deer-park  lies  behind  these  buildings, 
the  only  copies  that  have  been  permitted  i  crowded  with  fine  old  ti'ees,  and  sur- 
by  their  owner.  The  library  appropri-  j  rounded  by  an  embattled  wall.  The 
atdy  contains  the  portrait  of  the  fbunder, :  sight  of  the  deer  from  the  water-walk  is 
and,  at  the  sides  of  the  bay  window,  i  very  pretty,  as  they  tamely  come  up 
marble  busts  of  Lock  and  Bacon.  At ;  to  the  gate.  The  rushing  sound  of  the 
the  southeastern  comer  of  the  quadran- !  Holywell  mill-stream  is  mixed  up  with 
gle  a  flight  of  low  steps  beneath  an  ellip-  j  the  murmur  of  the  woods  and  the  varied 
tical  arch  conducts  to  the  old  oaken  wall,  notes  of  birds.  The  famous  Magdalen 
This  wainscoted  wall  contains  nine  illns-  I  walk  surrounds  an  irregularly  -  shaped 
trative  carvings,  chiefly  relating  to  the '  meadow,  and  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
history  of  Mary  Magdalen,  with  scrolls  long.  One  poilion  of  it,  a  long,  direct 
of  Scripture  texts  in  Latin.  The  room  is  .  line  of  avenue,  forming  in  summer  time  a 
bong  round  with  portraits  of  benefactors  leafy  natural  cloister,  where  the  refresh- 
and  members  of  the  foundation.  Among  ing  vista  seems  indefinitely  prolonged,  is 
these  is  the  portrait  of  Henry  Prince  of  known  by  the  name  of  Addison's  Walk. 
Wales,  and  elsewhere  are  the  ostrich  '  Among  the  Magdalen  trees  there  are  two 
plumes,  as  Prince  Henry  matriculated  as  \  venerable  wych-elms,  which  alone  are 
a  member  of  the  college.  Other  por-  lefl  from  the  trees  cut  down  in  the  time 
traits  are  those  of  the  founder,  the  famous  ;  of  Charles  I.  Scats  are  placed  along  the 
cardinals  Pole  and  Wolsey,  Prince  Ru- 1  walk  by  the  side  of  the  Cher  well,  where 
pert,  Addison,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  Arch-  the  visitor  may  leisurely  enjoy  the 
biahop  Boulter,  Bishops  Fox,  Hough,  glimpses  of  city  and  grove,  interrupted 
Home,  Phillpotts,  Dean  Colet,  Dr.  Ham-  [  perhaps  at  times  by  the  plash  of  oars. 
mond,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Routh,  etc.  The  ,  The  river  Cherwell  farther  on  in  its 
college  has  produced  two  cardinals,  four  course  furnishes  an  excellent  bathing 
archbishops,  nearly  forty  bishops,  and  place.  This  is  called  Parson's  Pleasure, 
many  other  eminent  men.  At  the  end  '<  which  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
of  ^e  hall  is  a  music  gallery,  and  be-  originally  *  Parisians'  *  Pleasure,'  from 
neath  it  a  passage  technically  called  the  being  the  resort  of  the  French  students." 
creens,  preserving  the  medixvnl  arrange-  Standing  in  Magdalen  Walk,  on  the 
ment  of^  three  doorways,  to  the  kitchen,  '  other  side  of  the  Cherv/ell  you  see  the 
pantry,  and  buttery.  In  the  collection  modern  church  of  St.  Clement's,  which 
of  college  plate  is  the  founder's  cu]),  with  has  replaced  a  very  old  foundation, 
a  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen  in  tiowing  Properly  speaking,  it  is  divided  from 
hair  on  the  cover.  In  the  hall  the  illegal  Oxford  by  the  Cherwell,  but  for  all  mu- 
commission  appointed  by  Jame  II.  used  nicipal  purposes  it  now  makes  part  of 
to  ait^  to  subject  the  college  to  visitation,    the  city. 

and  deprive  the  Fellows  of  their  rights.  \  Returning  from  Magdalen,  it  is  only 
"  The  porter  of  the  college  threw  down  just  a  step  over  the  way  to  look  at 
his  keys.  The  butler  refused  to  scratch  the  Botanical  Garden.  It  was  founded 
Hoogh's  name  out  of  the  buttery-book,  \  through  the  munificence  of  Henry  Dan- 
and  was  instantly  dismissed.  No  black-  vers.  Earl  of  Danby,  and  has  been  aug- 
sauth  could  be  found  in  the  whole  city  mented  by  royal  and  private  liberality. 
who  would  force  the  lock  of  the  Presi- 1  The  professor  of  botany  is  Dr.  Daubeny, 
dent's  lodgings."  ,  the  senior  Fellow  of  Magdalen.      Dr. 

We  now  pass  out  of  the  quadrangle  Daubeny  has  bestowed  the  utmost  care 
into  "  Maudlin's  learned  grove,"  leaving  '  and  pains  on  the  garden,  and  has  chiefly 
OB  th6  left  a  range  of  new  buildings, ;  made  it  the  valuable  and  impoitant  do- 
whioh,  though  spacious  and  comfortable,  i  main  which  it  is,  and  to  him  the  garden 
ia  aadly  inooDgruoos  with  the  older  edi- 1  is  indebted  for  the  interesting  buildings 
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which  it  possesses.     The  site  w«is  once  genie"  for  mus]o;hi8  most  passiomite 
occupied  by  the  Jews  as  a  burial-plac€  :  love,  however,  was  for  history  and  her- 
many  of  them  were  settled  in   Oxford  aldry.      lie  perambulated  Oxfordshire, 
before  the  conchision   of  the  thirteenth  copying  inscriptions,   studying   various 
century.     The  gateway  was  designed  by  county  histones,  and  describing  his  life 
Inigo  Jones,  and  its  western   side  has  between  music  and  books  as  a  perfect 
figures  of  the  two  Cliarleses.     The  gar-  Elysium.      lie  speaks  of  the  "  ravish- 
dcns  fringe  the  borders  of  the  river  Cher-  ment"  and  "  gi'cat  delight "  with  which 
well,  and  give  a  fine  view  of  the  Merton  he  had  gathered  up    antiquarian  lore. 
Meadows.     The  two  yew-trees  at  the  One  of  his  most  cherished  acquisitions 
entrance  arc  supj>osed  to  represent,  in  was  a  pair  of  Selden's  spectacles.      The 
Dutch  fashion,  giants  on   guard.     The  great  scholar   and   statesman  seems  to 
plants  are  laid  out  according  to  the  sys-  have  had  the  habit  of  putting  sjtectadei 
tems  of  Linnaius  and  Ju.^^sieu,  and  have  a  in  diflerent  books,  and  of  quite  forgetUog 
considerable  scientific  value ;  but  certain-  where  he  had  placed  them.     Wood  had 
ly  the  most  i)opular  feature  in  the  gar-  his    gi-iefs,    however,  when    some   old 
dens  consists  of  a  collection  of  monkeys,  brasses  at  o^Ierton  were   taken   up  by 
which  are  sometimes  regaled  by  the  un-  Common wealthmen,   and     old    pictures 
dergi-aduates  with  nuts,  and   sometimes  spoiled,  "  to  the  sorrow  of  curious  men 
with  cigar  lights.      A  portion  of  the  or-  that  were  admirers  of  antient  painting." 
namentation  of  the  gardens,  the  statues  lie  records  "  the  first  day  that  the  flying 
just  mentione<l,  was  defrayed  out  of  a  coach  went  from  Oxon  to  London  in  one 
fine  inflicted  upon  Anthony  Wood  for  day."     He  was  one  of  its  six  passengers, 
a  libel  upon  the  great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  going  up  to  town  to  consult  the  Cotto- 
for   which   he   was  ])rosecuted   by   the  nian  Library  :   tliey  started  at  six  in  the 
second  earl.      We  are  sorry   that  poor  morning,  and  arrived  in  London  at  seven 
Wood  got  into  this  trouble,  for  he  was  a  in   the   evening.     He   tells  us  that  the 
writer  on  Oxford  and  its  colleges  to  whom  Society  of  Merton  would  not  let  him  live 
all    subse(]uent   writers    are   under  the  in  the  college,  lest  he  should   pinck  it 
greatest  obligations.     If  he  offended,  he  down  to  search  afler  antiquities.    Never- 
appears  to  have  acted  in  honesty,   and  thelcss,  we  find  him  going  with  the  snb- 
was  persecuted  with  severe   and  ill-be-  warden  of  Merton  about  some  aflfiur  be- 
coming rancor.  longing  to  St.  Peter-in -the-East      Lalff 
It  is  oM  Wood's  college  to  which  we  we  find  the  warden  of  the   college  de- 
are  now  going — ^lerton    College.     The  nouncing    him    as  a  disturber  of  the 
voluminous  life  of  Wood  prefixed  to  his  peace;  and  we  dare  say  the  old  anti- 
works  exhibits  the  very  vivi<l   contrast  quary  could  make  himself  very  trooUe- 
between  ancient    and   modern   Oxford,  some  and  disagreeable.      At  the  time  of 
Wood  was   born  in  Oxford,   and  spent  the  Popish  ])lot  he  came  under  some  nfr 
nearly  all  his  life  in  the  city  and  country,  deserved  suspicion   of  being  a  Papiflt 
and  his  memoirs  abound  with   graphic  He  tells  us  that,  when  the  news  of  the 
notices  of  the   state   of    things  dining  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  canie^ 
the  Civil  Wars.  He  was  ''a  postmaster"  Meilou  College  made  a  bonflre,  as  tko 
at  Merton  (the  old  odd  name  given  to  did  Christ  Church,  and  there  was  one  rt 
those  who  held  scholarships),  and  aOer-  Carfax  as  well.     I>y  and  by  King  Jaiaei 
wards  was  bible  clerk.     Tlie  ridiculous  cume  down  on  his  memorable  visit  to 
things  he    mentions  belonging    to  the  Oxford,  in  wliich  the  King  was  BiiBB|h 
time  when  he  was  undergraduate  exceed  tuously  banqueted,  and  ronndly  leotmed 
any  possible  absurdities  of  modern  fresh-  his  entertainers.      Wood    survived  til 
men.     When  tlie]>arliamentary  commis-  IHf)').     Dealing,  in  his il/A<vuv  GxonamMi^ 
sioners  visite<I  Oxford,  he  says,  in  Immble  with  men  the  memories  of  many  of  wiMMi 
phrase,  that,  his  mother  having  a  ])ower-  j  wei-e  yet  fi\-sh,  ho  occasionally  ineorred 
ful  frien<l,  ^'  he  was  conniv'd  and  kept  in  ;  the  severe  resentment  of  their  repiesea 
his  place,  otherwise  lie  liad  infallibly  gon  ■  tatives  ;  and  there  is  even  soma  miOB 
to   the   pot."     He  very  early  addicted  to  believe  that,  if  a  man  offended  htni|li 
himself  to  studies  of  the  Dryasdust  order,  revenged  himself  by  writing  hit  life.    B 
but  he  had  also  ^*  a  natural  and  iusatiable  is  remarkable  that  the  an&vwmUe 
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tores  on  Lord  Clarendon  which  brought 
him  into  so  much  trouble  were  not  writ- 
ten by  himself,  but  he  had  them  from 
Aubrey,  whose  character  he  has  summed 
up  in  coarse,  but  quaint  and  forcible  lan- 
guage :  '*  He  was  a  shiftless  peraon, 
roving,  and  magotie-headed,  and  some- 
times little  better  than  erased,  and,  being 
exceedingly  credulous,  would  stuff  his 
many  letters  sent  to  A.  W.  with  folleries 
and  misinformations,  which  sometimes  i 
would  guid  him  into  the  paths  of  error." 
We  are  told  that  "his  behavior  was  very 
well  during  his  illness,  was  very  patient 
and  quiet,  especially  towards  the  latter 
end.  He  asked  pardon  of  all  that  he 
had  injured,  and  desired  the  prayers  of  | 
all  the  public  congregations."  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  request,  he  was  buried  in 
Merton  Chapel.  He  had  once  designed 
to  write  an  account  ol^the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Merton. 

Wood  lies  in  the  ante-chapel,  near  the 
north  door.  His  home  used  to  be  just 
opposite  Merton,  in  a  little  stone  house 
where  he  was  born.  Two  other  memo- 
rable monuments  arc  close' to  his :  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the  illustrious  found- 
er of  the  great  library ;  and  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile,  the  wise  and  gentle  pro- 
Yostof  Eton,  who  issued  a  most  magnifi- 
cent edition  of  Chrysostom,  and  other 
valuable  works,  from  the  short-lived  Eton 
press  which  be  instituted.  Had  Wood 
perfected  his  design  of  writing  a  work  on 
Merton,  he  would  have  found  the  subject 
peculiarly  appropriate,  as  Merton  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  given  the  origin 
and  iirst  example  of  the  Oxford  system. 
The  students,  instead  of  living  in  lodg- 
ings, without  an  effective  discipline,  as 
is  still  the  case  in  Scottish  and  Continen- 
tal universities,  were  now  gathered  with- 
in a  common  building  uiider  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  head  or  master.  It  was 
intended  that,  without  taking  religious 
vowSy  they  should  live  in  a  religious 
numner  (^t,  non  religiosiy  religiose  vive- 
raU.)  Walter  de  Merton  was  Chancellor 
end  Buhop  of  Rochester  (a.d.  12G0), 
and,  as  he  especially  venerated  John  the 
Bmthttf  he  took  the  parish  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  as  the  chapel  to  his  col- 

SB|  enlarging  it  for  the  purpose.  Wal- 
s  sUtae  is  over  the  gateway  in  front 
of  the  tower.  He  is  represented  in  full 
pontificala,  as  listening  to  the  preaching 


of  Jobn  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  the 
wilderness  being  crowded  with  grotesque 
animals,  asses,  unicorns,  birds,  and  rab- 
bits. The  chapel,  or  church,  is  almost 
of  cathedral-like  proportions ;  it  has  been 
lavishly  adorned  with  rich  gills,  and 
presents  many  points  worthy  of  exami- 
nation. The  windows  are  very  remarka- 
ble, resembling  those  at  Cologne,  with 
which  Walter  de  Merton  was  probably 
acquainted.  The  windows  are  fourteen 
in  number,  seven  on  either  side:  the 
original  stained  glass  is  of  the  same  age  as 
the  stonework.  The  east  window  is  called 
a  Ciitharine- wheel  window ;  a  splendid 
example,  filled  with  tracerv  and  armorial 
bearings.  A  great  deal  or  "  restoration" 
has  been  effected  by  the  eminent  archi- 
tect Mr.  Butterfield  ;  but  the  original  de- 
sign, which  appears  to  have  contemplated 
nave  and  side-aisles,  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. The  tower  is  very  grand,  and 
the  piers  which  support  it  are  beautifully 
proportioned.  Tl\e  edifice  is  used  as  a 
j)ari8h  church,  where  the  services,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer's  recollections,  are 
very  hearty,  and  the  attendance  exceed- 
ingly good. 

New  things  and  old  meet  in  Merton. 
Some  of  the  latest  University  improve- 
ments, and  unquestionably  many  of  the 
oldest  Oxford  relics,  are  also  associated 
with  this  college.  The  Library  quadran- 
gle has  probably  undergone  the  mini- 
mum of  change  since  the  time  of  Richard 
III.  The  library  itself  has  been  justly 
designated  as  "  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
perhaps  now  the  most  genuine  ancient 
library  in  this  kingdom."  It  was  built, 
indeed,  before  printing  was  invented, 
and,  besides  some  curious  manuscripts, 
has  some  of  the  earliest  printed  works 
and  is  esi)ecially  rich  in  Bibles.  Almost 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  books 
used  to  be  chained  to  their  places.  The 
library  has  a  quaint  oriel  window,  with 
curious  Dutch  painted  glass,  with  figures 
of  Virtues  and  Vices.  There  is  a  noble 
archway  between  the  two  quadrangles, 
whose  vaulted  roof  has  zodiac  signs 
around  the  arms  of  Henry  VIL,  which 
occupy  the  place  of  the  sun.  The  hall 
has  been  modernized  by  Wyatt,  but  the 
doorway  and  old  oak  floor  are  here  still. 
So  also  have  the  warden's  lodgings:  they 
contain  a  superb  malachite  vase  which 
the  Emperor  Alexander  presented  to  the 
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Society,  who  hospitably  entertained  him 
in  1814.  The  building  called  the  Treas- 
ury is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
English  domestic  architecture,  with  a 
high-pitclied  ashlar  roof  belonging  to 
the  thiileenth  century.  A  morass  once 
stretched  on  the  western  side  of  the  col- 
lege, where  is  now  a  nursery  garden. 
<*  People  rowed  up  to  IVIerton  College 
buttery  to  rctresh  themselves.  Most  part 
of  the  wall  on  this  side  M'as  formerly 
built  on  arches,  l>ecausc  the  ground  was 
so  low  and  plashy.  In  Stephen* s  time 
tins  wall  was  inaccessible,  by  reason  of 
deep  water  encompassing  it  on  every 
side."  There  is  a  curious  old  custom  at 
Merton,  which  corresponds  with  one  at 
Pembroke.  When  dinner  is  over,  the 
senior  Fellow  strikes  the  Uiblc  throe  times 
with  a  trencher.  The  sound  brings  up 
the  butler,  who  then  enters  on  his  book 
what  each  Fellow  has  received  from  the 
buttery.  Then  the  gnicc-cu])  is  handed 
round,  and,  the  trencher  being  struck 
once  more,  the  bible  clerk  says  grace.  A 
time  used  to  be  obfserved  at  this  colleije 
called  Merton  Black  Njght.  The  men 
used  to  break  ojkmi  the  buttery  and  kitch- 
en, and  helj)  themselves  to  M'hatever 
came  handiest.  A  ennous  and  remote 
origin  is  as<^ribed  to  this  extraordinary 
custom.  When  the  famous  Duns  Seotus 
was  Dean,  one  of  the  collegians,  Ockham, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  schoolman  and 
logician,  asked  him,  '*  Master,  what  are 
we  to  do  now  '? "  The  I  )ean  unguardedly 
answered,  *'  Go  and  do  whatever  you 
like."  Ockliam  and  his  friends  took  the 
permission  in  its  strictest  liberality,  and 
bounded  away  to  devour  the  contents  of 
kitchen  and  buttery.  So  at  least,  runs  the 
Merton  legend. 


Chambers*^  Journal. 
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"  If  ever  vou  or  yours  I'etfive  pounds 
out  of  me,  Madam,  before  I  die,  I  prom- 1 
ise  you,  you  shall   have  live  thousand  ;  ' 
and  I  am  a  man  of  my  woril."    So  spoke  i 
Mr.     Ingot    IJeardniore,   drysallcr    and ; 
common-councilman  of  the  city  of  Lon-  i 
don,  to  Dorothea  Elizabeth,  his  widowed 
sister-in-law,  who  had  applied  to  him  for 
pecuniary   succor  about    three   months 
alter  the  death  of  his  younger  brother 


Isaac,  her  hnsband.    There  were  harsh- 
ness and  stabbom  determination  enongh 
in  his  reply,  but  there  was  no  nigevd 
cruelty.    Mrs.  Isaac  wanted  money,  it  ii 
true,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  all 
want  it.     She  was  only  poor  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  wealtli  of  thia  rdatife 
by  marriage.     Iler    income  was  large 
enough    for  any    ordinary— Mr.    Ingot 
said  ^^  legitimate  " — purpose,  but  notanfllh 
cient  for  sending  her  boy  to  Eton,  and 
iinishing  him  off  at  the  universities,  ts 
it  was  the  maternal  wish  to  da    Mr. 
Ingot  hated  such    genteel    intentions; 
Christ's  Hospital  had  been  a  faahionaUa 
enough  school  for  him,  and  he  had  "  fin- 
ished off**  as  a  clerk  at  forty  ponnds  a 
year  in  that  very  respectable  house  of 
which  he  was  now  the  senior  partner. 
With  the  results  of  that  education,  as  ex- 
emplified in  himself,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  if  his  nephews  only  tamed 
out  half  as  well,  their  mother,  he  thonght, 
might  think  herself  uncommonly  Indcy* 
Her  family  had  given  themselves  aiit 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  marrying  IsHfl 
— **  allying  herself  with  commerce,'*  some 
of  them  called  it — and  Ingot  had  nevir 
forgiven  them.     He  gloried  in  his  own 
profession,   although    government   had 
never  seen  fit  to  ennoble  any  member  of 
it,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  upon  that 
account ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  Rafr 
cals  who  are  not  ''  snobs'*  at  heart,  bit 
rnther  aristocrats.     lie  honestly  beliofsd 
that  nobl(*men  and  gentlemen  were  the 
lower  orders,  and  those  who  toiled  aad 
strove,  the  upper  crust  of  the  human  jit. 
When  he  has  told  that  the  former  daieee 
often  toiled  and  strove  in  their  own  way 
as  much  as  the  others,  ho  made  a  gestne 
of  contempt,  and  '*  blew  "  like  an  em* 
peratcd  whale.     It  was  a  vulgar  sort  of 
retort,  of  course,  but  so  eminently  es- 
pres.sivc  that  his  opi>onent  rarely  pniioed 
the  subject. 

He  rather  liked  his  sister-in-laWi  ia 
spite  of  her  good  birth,  and  would  hafB^ 
doubtless,  largely  assisted  her  had  aha 
consenteil  to  bring  up  her  children  ai^ 
cording  to  his  views  ;  but  since  she  ptv* 
ferred  to  take  her  own  way,  he  witbmev 
himself  more  and  more  from  her  aooaa^i 
until  they  saw  nothing  at  all  of  <m 
another.  He  had  no  intention  of  letfitf 
his  money  away  from  his  brother's  eUr 
dren  ;  he  liad  much  too  strong  a 
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of  duty  for  that ;  and  as  for  marriage, 
that  was  an  idea  that  never  entered  into 
his  hard  old  head.  He  had  not  made  a 
fool  of  himself  by  falling  in  love  in  mid- 
dle age,  as  Isaac  had  done  (in  youth,  he 
had  not  time  for  such  follies),  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  at  sixty-five  he  should 
commit  any  such  impnidence.  So  his 
nephews  and  nieces  felt  confident  of 
bemg  provided  for  in  the  future.  In  the 
present,  however,  as  time  went  on,  and 
the  education  of  both  girls  and  boys 
grew  more  expensive,  Mrs.  Isaac's  in- 
come became  greatly  straitened.  Her 
own  family  very  much  applauded  the 
expensive  way  in  which  she  was  bringing 
up  her  children,  and  especially  her  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  with  relation  to  her 
tradesman  brother-in-law,  but  they  never 
assisted  her  with  a  penny.  The  young 
gentleman  at  Cambiidge  was  thei*eforc 
kept  upon  very  short  allowance ;  and  the 
young  ladies,  whose  beauty  was  some- 
thing remarkable,  alFcctcd  white  muslin, 
and  wore  no  meretricious  j e  wel ly.  Th eir 
pin-money  was  very  limited,  poor  things, 
and  they  made  their  own  clothes  at  home 
by  the  help  of  a  sewing-machine.  If 
Uncle  Ingot  could  have  seen  them  thus 
diligently  employed,  his  heart  would 
perhaps  have  softened  towards  them, 
bnt,  as  I  have  said,  they  now  never  got 
that  chance.  Julia,  the  elder,  had  been 
bnt  six  years  old  when  he  had  last  called 
at  their  highly-rented  but  diminutive 
habitation  in  Mayfair,  and  now  she  was 
eifi^hteen,  and  had  never  seen  him  since. 
Althongh  she  had  of  course  gi*own  out 
of  the  old  man's  recollection,  she  remem- 
bered his  figure-head,  as  she  wickedly 
called  his  rigid  features,  uncommonly 
well;  and,  mdeed,  nobody  who  had 
ever  seen  it  was  likely  to  forget  it  His 
coontenance  was  not  so  much  human  as 
ligneous ;  and  his  profile.  Nephew  Jack 
had  actually  seen  upon  a  certain  nobbly 
tree  in  the  lime-walk  of  Clare  Hall  at 
Cbmbridge — much  more  like  than  any 
silhouette  ever  cut  out  of  black  paper. 
They  had  laughed  at  the  old  gentleman 
in  early  days,  and  snapped  their  fingers 
at  his  churlishness,  but  it  had  become  no 
lawbing  matter  now. 

That  remark  of  Uncle  Ingot's,  **  If  ever 
Toa  or  yours  get  five  pounds  out  of  me 
Madam,  before  I  die,  I  promise  you,  you 
shall  have  five  thousand;  and  I  am  a 


man  of  my  word,"  had  become  a  very 
serious  sentence,  condemning  all  the 
family  to,  if  not  Poverty,  at  least  very 
urgent  Want.  What  it  meant  of  course 
was,  that  he  was  resolutely  determined 
to  give  them  nothing.  In  vain  the  young 
ladies  worked  for  Uncle  Ingot  slippers 
and  book-markei*s  for  his  birthday,  and 
sent  to  him  their  best  wishes  at  Christ- 
mas in  Rimmers  highly-scented  envel- 
opes ;  in  vain  Jack  sent  him  a  pound  of 
the  most  excellent  snuff  that  Bacon's  em* 
porium  could  furnish,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  tenn.  He  always  wrote  back  a 
civil  letter  of  thanks,  in  a  clear  and 
clerkly  letter,  but  there  was  never  any 
inclosure.  When  Mi*s.  Isaac  asked  him 
to  dinner,  he  declined  in  a  caustic  man- 
ner— avowing  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self comfortable  at  the  aristocratic  tables 
of  the  West  End — and  sent  her  a  pine- 
apple for  the  dessert,  of  his  own  growing. 
He  had  really  no  ill-feeling  towards  his 
relatives,  although  he  kept  himself  so 
estranged  from  them ;  but  I  think  this 
sort  of  conduct  tickled  the  old  gentle- 
man's gi'im  sense  of  humor.  If  he  could 
have  found  some  legitimate  excuse  for 
"  making  it  up  "  with  his  sister-iu-law, 
within  the  first  year  or  two  of  their  fall- 
ing out,  perhaj)3  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  do  so ;  but  time  had  now  so 
widened  the  breach  that  it  was  not  to  be 
easily  repaired.  What  he  had  satirically 
written  when  he  declined  her  invitation, 
had  grown  to  be  true  :  he  rarely  went 
into  society,  and  almost  never  into  the 
company  of  ladies,  the  elder  portion  of 
whom  he  considered  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious, and  the  younger  positively  danger- 
ous. He  had  a  iQw  old-bachelor  friends, 
however,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  cor- 
dial intercoui'se,  and  spent  with  them 
various  festivals  of  the  year  as  regularly 
as  thev  came  round. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  for  instance, 
he  never  omitted  to  go  down  to  Heading, 
and  "  see  the  old  year  out,  and  the  new 
year  in,"  in  the  company  of  Tom  Whaf- 
fies,  with  whom  he  had  worn  the  yellow 
stockings  in  these  school-days  that  had 
passed  away  more  tlian  halt'  a  century 
ago.  Tom  and  Isaac  had  been  even 
gi'eater  cronies  as  boys  than  Tom  and 
Ingot,  but  the  latter  did  not  like  Tom 
the  less  upon  that  account:  secretly,  I 
thuik  he  esteemed  him  the  more  highly 
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as  a  link  between  himself  and  that  luck- 
less family  whose  \ery  existence  he  yet 
chose  to  icmore.  Mr.  Wliaffles  had  inti- 
mate  relations  with  them  still ;  they 
came  down  to  stay  with  him  whenever 
his  sister  paid  him  a  visit,  and  could  act 
as  their  hostess  ;  but  this  never  hap])ened 
in  the  last  week  of  the  year.  Tom  was 
never  to  speak  of  them  to  his  old  friend 
— that  was  not  only  tacitly  understood, 
but  had  even  been  laid  tlown  in  writing, 
as  the  basis  of  their  intimacy. 

On  the  3I.st  of  December  last,  Mr. 
Ingot  Beard  more  found  himstlf,  as  usual, 
at  the  Paddington  ht:iiion,l(5okiiig  for  an 
empty  compartment,  for  his  own   com- 

J)any  had  got  to  be  very  pleasing  to  him. 
laving  attained  his  object,  and  rolled 
himself  up  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage 
in  several  greatcoats,  with  his  feet  uj)on 
a  hot  tin,  and  his  hands  clothed  in  thick 
mittens,  and  looking  altogether  like  a 
polar  bear  who  liked  to  make  himself 
comfortable — when  evervthini'  was  ar- 
range<l,  I  say,  to  the  old  gentleman's 
complete  satisfaction,  who  sliould  invade 
his  i)rivacy,  just  as  the  train  was  about 
to  start,  and  the  whistle  had  sounded,  but 
one  of  the  most  bewitching  young  ladies 
you  ever  set  eyes  on  ! 

"Madam,  this  carriage  is  engaged,'* 
growled  he,  ])oin(iiig  to  the  umbrella, 
carpet-bng,  and  books,  which  he  had  di.s- 
tribuled  upon  all  the  seats,  in  order  to 
give  it  that  appearance. 

'*  Only  engaged  to //(>//,  I  think,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  charmer  tlippantly.  "  llap|»y  car- 
riage !  I  wisii  1  was.     Isn't  tliat  pretty  ? '' 

Mr.  IJeardmore  had  never  had  any- 
thing half  so  shocking  said  to  him  in  all 
his  life,  and  if  the  train  had  not  been 
already  set  in  motion,  he  would  have 
called  upon  the  guard  for  help,  and  Ict't 
the  carriage  forthwith.  As  it  was,  he 
could  only  look  at  this  shameless  young 
person  with  an  expression  of  the  severest 
reprobation.  At  the  same  time,  liis 
heart  sank  within  him  at  the  relicction, 
that  the  train  was  not  to  stoj)  till  he 
reached  his  destination — Ile.'idinix.  "Wliat 
indignities  might  he  not  Ijave  to  sulfcr 
before  he  could  <»btain  prot<^ction!  She 
was  a  modest-looking  young  lady,  too, 
very  sim]>ly  dressed,  and  her  voice  was 
particularly  sweet  and  prejiossessing, 
notwithstanding  the  veiy  dreadful  re- 
marks in  which  she  bad  indulged.     Per- 


I  haps  she  was  out  of  her  mind — and  at 
;  this  idea  Mi*.  Ingot  Beardmore  broke  out^ 
'  notwithstanding    the  low   temperature, 
into  a  very  profuse  perspiration. 

^'  Now,  what  will  you  give  me  for  a 
'  kis.s,   you  old — you  old    polar    beart " 
j  asked  the  fair  stranger  playfully  as  the 
train  flew  by  Ealing. 

"Nothing,   Madam,   nothin^^ ;   I  am 
astonished  at  you,*'  answered  Mr.  Beard- 
more,  looking  anxiously  round  the  car- 
riage in  the  desperate  hope  of  finding  one 
of  those  newly-patented  inventions  for 
affording  communication  with  the  guard. 
*'  Well,  then,  T\\  take  one,  and  leave 
it  to  your  honor,"  continued  the  yonns 
lady  witii  a  ])eal  of  silver  laughter;  and 
with  tiiat  she  lightly  rose,  and  before  the 
old  gentleman  could  free  himself  htm 
his  wraps,  or  ward  her  oflT  with  his  muff- 
etees,  she  had  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  l:ifl 
horny  cheek.     Mr.   Heard raore's  breath 
was  so  utterly  taken  away  by  this  assault, 
that  he   remained    speechless,    but   hii 
countenance  was  ])robably  more  full  of 
expression  than  it  had  ever  been  in  hii 
life.     '*  Oh  no,  I  am  not  mad,"  laughed 
siie  in  re|»ly  to   it;    'Silthough  I  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  such  a  wonderful  M 
creature.  Now,  come,  if  I  kiss  yon  again, 
what  will  you  give  me?" 

'"  I  shall  give  you  in  charge  to  the 
police,  ]Madam,  the  instant  that  I  arrive 
at  Jiea<hng." 

**Give  me  in  charge!  What  for,  yot 
curious  piece  of  anti(piity  ?  " 

^'  For  an  assault^  5ludam  ;  yes,  for  la 
assault.  Don*t  you  know  that  you  have 
no  right  to  kiss  people  without  UiwoOD- 
sent  in  this  manner?  " 

Here  the  young  lady  laughed  so  vio*. 
lently  that  tiie  tears  came  into  hereyefr 

^*  Ih  you  supi)ose,  you  poor  old  doting 
creature,  that  anybody  will  ever  believe 
such  a  story  as  that'?  Do  you  ever  nee 
such  a  thing  as  a  l(»oking-glass,  you  poor 
dear  ?  Are  you  aware  how  very  nnpv^ 
possessing  your  appearance  is,  even  whea 
you  don't  frown,  as  you  are  doing  nov 
in  a  manner  that  is  enough  to  frigfatea 
one  ?  You  have,  of  course,  a  peifMl 
right  to  your  own  opinion,  but  if  yot 
suppose  the  ])olicc  will  agree  with  yoOf 
you  will  iind  yourself  much  mi^f»f^ 
The  idea  of  anybody  wanting  to  ki 
will  reasonably  enough  appear  to 
pi-epostcrous." 
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"  What  is  it  you  require  of  me,  you 
wicked  creature  t"  cried  the  old  bachelor 
in  an  agony  of  shame  and  rage. 

"  I  want  payment  for  my  kiss.  To  a 
gentleman  at  your  time  of  life,  who 
scarcely  could  expect  to  be  so  favored, 
surely  it  is  worth — what  shall  I  say? — 
five  pounds?  What!  not  so  much? 
Well,  then,  here's  another  for  your  other 
cheek."  Like  a  flash  of  lightninsf,  she 
suited  the  action  to  her  words.  "  There, 
then,  five  pounds  for  the  two,  and  I 
won*t  take  a  shilling  less.  You  will  have 
to  give  it  to  the  poor's-box  at  the  police 
station,  if  not  to  me.  For  I  intend,  in 
case  you  are  obstinate,  to  complain  of 
your  disgraceful  conduct  to  the  guard  at 
the  first  opportunity.  I  shall  give  you 
into  custody,  sir,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive. 
You  will  be  put  upon  your  oath,  you 
know,  and  all  you  will  dare  to  say  will 
be  that  /  kissed  yon,  and  not  you  me. 
What  *  roars  of  laughter '  there  will  be 
in  court,  and  how  funny  it  will  all  look 
in  the  papers !  "  Here  the  young  lady 
began  to  laugh  again,  as  thougli  she 
had  already  read  it  there.  Mr.  Beard- 
more*8  grim  sense  of  humor  wa»,  as 
usoal,  accompanied  by  a  keen  dislike  of 
appearing  ridiculous.  True,  he  hated  to 
be  imposed  upon ;  still,  of  the  two  evils, 
was  it  not  better  to  pay  five  pounds  than 
to  be  made  the  laughing-stock  of  his 
bachelor  fiiends,  who  arc  not  the  sort  of 
people  to  commiserate  one  in  a  misfor- 
tane  of  this  Idnd  ? 

In  shorty  Mr.  Ingot  Beardmorc  paid 
the  money.  Mr.  Thomas  Whafiies  found 
his  guest  that  evening  anything  but  talk- 
ative. There  was  a  select  party  of  the 
male  sex  invited  to  meet  him,  by  whom 
the  rich  old  drysalter  was  accustomed  to 
be  regarded  as  an  oracle ;  but  upon  this 
oooaaion  he  had  nothing  to  say ;  the  con- 
sdoaspesB  of  having  been  '<  done  '*  op- 
preflBed  him.  His  lips  were  tightly  seal- 
ed ;  his  cheeks  were  sUll  glowing  from 
the  aadacious  insult  that  had  been  put 
apon  them;  his  fingers  clutched  the 
poekefr-book  in  which  there  was  a  ^w^ 

Eond  note  less  tlian  there  ought  to  be. 
it  when  his  host  and  himself  were  left 
alone  that  night,  ^'seeing  the  old  year 
ont^  and  the  new  year  in,  his  heart  began 
to  thmw  under  the  genial  influence  of 
fiiendflhqi  and  gin  punch,  and  he  told 
Us  late  Mventore  to  Tom  Whaffles,  not 
New  Snni— VoL  IV.,  No.  8. 


without  some  enjoyment  of  his  own  mis- 
chanca 

"  I  could  really  almost  forgive  the 
jade,''  said  he,  ''for  having  taken  me  in 
so  cleverly.  I  dare  say,  however,  she 
makes  quite  a  profession  of  it ;  and  that 
half  a  score  of  old  gentlemen  have  been 
coerced  before  now  into  ransoming  their 
good  name  as  I  did.  And  yet  she  was 
as  modest  and  ladylike  looking  a  girl  as 
ever  you  saw." 

"  Was  she  anything  like  this  f "  in- 
quired Mr.  Whaffles,  producing  a  photo- 
graph. 

"  Why,  that's  tlic  very  girl!  "  exclaim- 
ed the  guest — "Ila, hal  Tom;  so  yoM, 
too,  have  been  one  of  her  victims,  have 
you  ?  Well,  now,  this  is  most  extraor- 
dinary." 

*'  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.  I  know 
her  very  well ;  and  her  sister,  and  her 
mother,  and  her  brother  too.  I  can  in- 
troduce you  to  her  if  you  like.  There's 
not  the  least  harm  in  her ;  bless  you,  she 
only  kissed  you  for  a  bit  of  fun." 

"A  bit  of  fun ! "  cried  Mr.  Beard- 
more.  "  Why,  she  got  a  five-pound  note 
out  of  me !  " 

"  But  she  does  not  mean  to  keep  it,  I 
am  very  sure.  Would  you  like  to  see 
her  again  ?     Come,  '  Yes '  or  '  No ! '  " 

"  If  she  will  give  me  back  my  money, 
'  Yes.'  " 

"  Very  well,"  returned  the  host ; 
"  mind,  you  asked  for  her  yourself;  "  and 
he  rang  the  bell  pretty  sharply  twice. 

*'  Here  she  is :  it's  your  niece,  Miss 
Julia.  Her  mother  and  sister  are  now 
staying  under  this  very  roof" 

"  Yes,  Uncle,"  said  the  young  lady, 
demurely.  "  Here  is  your  five  -  pound 
note :  please  to  give  me  that  five  thou- 
sand which  you  promised  mamma  if  ever 
slie  or  hers  got  Jive  pounds  out  of  you ;  for 
you  are  a  man  of  your  word,  1  know.  13ut 
what  would  be  better  still  would  be,  to 
let  me  kiss  you  once  more,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  your  dutiful  niece ;  and  let  us  all 
love  you  as  we  want  to  do.  It  was  an 
audacious  stratagem,  I  admit,  but  I  think 
you  will  forgive  me — come." 

**  There  go  the  church  bells ! "  cried 
Tom  Whafiies.  "  It  is  the  new  jeaij  and 
a  fitting  time  to  forget  old  enmities.  Give 
your  Uncle  a  kiss,  child." 

Uncle  Ingot  made  no  resistance  this 
time,  but  avowed  himself  fiurly  conquer- 
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0(1 ;  and  between  ourselves,  although  he  £300  a  year  at  ray  death,  which  would 
niiule  no  '^  favorites"  among  his  newly-  be  about  equal  to  a  marriage  settlement 
reconciled  relatives,  but  treated  them  of  £12,000.  My  chfldren,  oy  the  rega- 
willi  equal  kindness,  I  think  he  always  ,  lations  of  the  same  Civil  Servioe  Fund, 
liked  Niece  Julia  best,  who  had  been  the  were  also  provided  for,  each  one  that 
c:mse  of  healing  a  quarrel  which  no  one  survived  me  being  entitled  to  £100  a 
l>erhai)s  had  regretted  more  at  heart  than  '  year — the  girls  until  they  married,  the 
Uncle  Ingot  himself  boys  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of 

age.     My  income  of  £2000  I  was  there- 
fore, so  to  speak,  free  to  spend  how  and 
Temple  Bar.  .  whcrc  I  likcd,  without  in  the  least  haz- 

»« TWKKTV  vvM  f  KXT  "  ^**'^'"^^  ^^^^  ^'"^"'^  comforts  of  tliose  I  left 

T\\  LN  n  1 LK  CLNT.  ^^^.^^.^^^j  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^  j  j^j^^  forward 

.V  uANKiNc  TALK  OK  Tilt  I'UEsKNT  TIME.        citlicr  to  a  Hfc  of  iudolenco  or  to  letting 

,,  ^  „ '  what  talents  I  brought  home  with  me  in 

»Y  THE  AUTIIOR    OF    **TI1E  ItL'Itltl.KA  Ol'  FINANCE,  'j.  «  •,.lt*^i_»jii-      i         •        ri 

the  way  of  capital  be  hid  behind  a  bushd. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondere«l  at  if  the  Au-  The  Italian  proverb  says  :  "  Chi  a  benOa 
j;lo-Indian  who  returns  home  at\er  a  so-  hrirra  " — '*  he  that  has  drank  will  drink 
journ  of  a  <iuarter  of  a  centui  y  in  the  aixain  '* — and  this  no  doubt  holds  good 
East,  should,  above  all  things,  wish  to  with  those  who  have  led  an  active  life 
"  rest  and  be  thankful ''  f()r  the  remainder  during  their  best  years.  Unless  a  man  be 
of  his  ilays.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  of  a  hopelessly  indolent  disposition — and 
]irincipal  thought  tliat  occupied  my  mind  nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that  sadi 
wiien,  some  six  years  ago,  I  made  u])  my  an  individual  should  get  on  in  the  Indian 
niin<l  to  resign  my  appointment  of  judge  C'ivil  Service — his  past  life  of  work  only 
at  I>eelaj»oore,  and  retire  up(»n  my  pen-  gives  him  a  keener  zest  for  future  labor* 
sioM  of  £lUO(»  a  year,  which  is  the  sum  I  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  Bomc 
allowed  to  all  those  who  have  sjiont  a  three  years  on  the  right  side  of  fifty.  My 
»|U:irter  of  a  century  and  upwards  in  the  health  had  suffered  little  or  notliingby 
Indian  Civil  Service  when  they  leave  In-  my  long  residence  in  the  East.  There 
dia  for  goo<l  ami  all.  During  my  career  c<)uld  have  been  no  greater  imnishment 
in  thai  countrv  I  had  neither  been  ex-  to  me  than  being  condemned  to  lead  an 
trenuly  fortunate  nor  very  much  the  idle  hie  for  the  remainder  of  my  dafs- 
ivversL*.  15e<ules  my  p<'nMon  aforesaid,  And,  therefore,  with  all  my  anticipations 
I  lia<l  >aved  some  money,  and  having  of  home  and  home  enjoyment^  there  was 
*•  turned  it  over"  judieiously,  and  never  mixed  up  the  anticipation  of  havingsome 
dabbled  inspeculalive  shares  or  hazardous  employment  which  would  fully  take  np 
underUikings,  I  had,  from  the  very  lii*st  my  time,  and.  although  not  obliged  to  do 
that  I  commenced  to  put  by  from  my  pay  so,  enable  me  to  add  a  few  thoonnd 
and  allowances,  steadily  increased  my  pounds  to  what  I  had  already  saved. 
store,  so  thai  the  day  1  took  my  ]  »assagc  on  Farming,  and  the  various  occupations 
board  the  IVninsularand  Oriental  steam-  of  a  country  gentleman  who  &niu  lu> 
er  at  Calcutta  to  return  to  Kngland,  I  own  land,  had  alw.iys  great  channs  for 
could  write  myself  down  as  the  master  me.  My  native  county  was  Herefioid- 
and  4)wner  of  some  .t!'iO,(MM) ;  which  shire,  a  province  where  from  childhood 
being  invested  in  the  I n<lian  Government  upwards  every  man  hears  much  and 
Five-per-Cent.  ]»a])er,  gave  me  about  must  learn  something  of  the  art  of  ObB- 
.t'liMio  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  like  sum  vating  land, buying  and  selling  "beaili»'' 
which  I  would  for  the  future  receive  from  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  well  as  fattemng  thi 
the  India  House.  Now,  with  .£:^ 0(H)  a  same.  Neither  when  a  young  maMtnto 
year,  a  mail  of  moderatt*  habits  and  in-  in  tlic  Upper  Provinces  of  In&y  Wf 
expensive  tastes  may  lo(»k  ibrward  to  even  when  condemned  in  after  lift  to  flt 
comfort,  if  not  to  what  he  terms  luxuries,  for  six  hours  every  day  upon  the  bsMh 
lor  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  was  not  as  judge  of  BecilEipoorc,  had  thia  taiM 
needful  for  me  to  jiut  by  anything  for  my  ever  leil  me.  During  the  wbole  of  Vf 
widow;  for,  according  to  tiie  rules  of  the    Indian  career  I  rud  thie- ^Irfi  ^ 

Indian   C'ivil  ^^ervice,   she  would   have   every  overland  muu,       1  read  it 
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regularly  than  I  did  the  Calcutta  English- 
man  or  the  Lahore  Chronicle.  From  the 
day  I  first  went  out  to  India  I  had  set  an 
object  before  me,  and  this  was  to  return 
to  Herefordshire  with  money  enough  to 
rent  or  buy  a  small  estate,  which  I  could 
fimn  myself,  and  thus  add  pleasure  to 
profit,  and  a  healthy  occupation  to  both, 
and  so  soon  as  I  landed  at  homo  I  com- 
menced to  carry  out  my  intentions. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  down  quick- 
ly in  England.  In  tlie  first  place,  I  had 
many  relations  to  see  and  visit,  and  many 
of  my  wife's  friends  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with.  We  had  married  in  India,  to 
which  country  she,  then  the  only  unmar- 
ried girl  out  of  seven  daughters,  had 
accompanied  her  father,  the  Colonel  of  a 
Queen's  Regiment  To  meet  and  mix 
with  various  persons  who  live  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  reside  in  London,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  and  we  therefore  agreed 
that  we  would  put  off  for  a  year  our  set- 
tling down  definitely  in  the  country, 
although  in  the  mean  time  we  determined 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  any  place  that 
would  suit  us,  in  or  near  my  native 
county,  to  which,  as  I  said  before,  I 
wanted  so  much  to  return.  To  live  at  a 
London  hotel  for  twelve  months,  is  a 
luxury  only  allowable  to  millionaires  or 
foreign  diplomats,  and  to  reside  in  lodg- 
ings 18  a  misery  which  the  poorest  man 
would  hardly  submit  to  if  he  could  do 
otherwise.  A  furnished  house — that  is 
to  hire  a  habitation  of  this  description — 
aieans  to  pay  double  rent  for  the  use  of 
very  iiad  beds,  chairs,  aud  tables,  and 
when  you  leave  the  place  to  be  mulct  in 
the  full  value  of  tliese  articles  themselves 
under  the  head  of  "  breakages,"  without 
the  privilege  of  taking  possession  of  the 
aamo.  Taking  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion we  determined  to  take  a  house  of 
our  own  for  the  year  we  were  to  remain 
in  London,  and  to  transport  the  furniture 
we  should  purchase  down  to  the  country 
when  we  took  our  departure  from  the 
Metropolis.  So  far  fh>m  giving  up  my 
intentionfl  of  farming  land  on  my  own 
aeooonti  I  determined  that  the  delayment 
in  following  out  my  schemes  should 
merely  fpve  me  more  time  to  ciirry  them 
oat.  I  advertised  in  the  Timea^  the  Field, 
end  the  Herefordshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire pepersy  tot  a  residence  of  a  certa'm 


size,  which  I  could  rent  or  buy,  but  to 
which  must  be  attached  not  less  than  a 
certain  amount  of  land,  with  shooting 
to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
answers  I  received  to  my  advertisements 
were  innumerable,  and  I  am  afraid  to  say 
what  I  must  have  paid  the  Great  West- 
era  Railway  Company  for  first-class  fares 
to  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Mon- 
mouth, and  all  the  stations  adjacent  to 
these  towns.  Still  I  could  find  nothing 
that  exactly  suited  me.  One  place  had 
an  excellent  house,  but  little  or  no  land 
worth  the  trouble  of  farming  attached  to 
it.  At  another  the  land  was  all  I  could 
desire,  but  the  house  was  badly  situated, 
and  veiy  inconvenient  inside.  A  third 
was  desirable  in  every  way  both  as  to 
house  and  land ;  the  owner  would  only 
sell,  not  rent,  it ;  and  the  j)rice  he  asked 
was  much  more  than  I  could  afford  to 
give.  In  short,  there  was  some  objection 
or  other  to  every  place  I  looked  at,  and 
by  degrees  I  began  to  dcsj>air  of  ever 
getting  suited  as  I  wislied.  In  the  mean 
time  we  were  daily  taking  deeper  and 
deeper  root  in  the  soil  of  London.  Good 
schools  were  to  be  had  for  the  children, 
occupation  and  amusement  for  ourselves, 
and  the  society  of  old  Indians,  which  is 
so  large  in  the  capital,  became  more  and 
more  necessary  to  our  everyday  existence. 
At  the  club  in  St.  James' s-square  I  met 
everybody  worth  knowing  who  had  ever 
been  in  the  East,  and  was  ceii:ain  of  see- 
ing my  former  colleagues,  fnends,  and 
acquaintances,  whenever  I  chose  to  look 
them  uj).  Thus  it  was  that  by  degrees, 
and  as  it  were  without  intending  it,  we 
began  to  give  up,  or  at  any  rate  to  post- 
pone, our  settlement  in  the  country,  and 
to  consider  ourselves  as  almost  regular 
Londoners.  I  have  mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances not  merely  as  an  instimce  of 
the  truth  that  man  proposes  but  God  dis- 
poses, but  also  to  show  how  that,  with 
intentions  and  disposition  to  take  to  quite 
a  different  kind  of  life,  I  was  insensibly 
led  hito  what  I  have  had  good  reason  to 
lament  most  deeply. 

There  was  one  thing  wanting  to  my 
comfoit  in  town  life,  and  that  was  occu- 
pation. I  felt  that  an  idle  existence  was 
doing  me  harm,  and  that  either  some 
business,  some  office,  or  something  that 
would  force  me  to  work  at  any  rate  a 
few  hours  every  day,  was  an  absolute 
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necosflity.      It  waa  not  even  now  our  in-  ]  movement  at  the  club  confirmed  me  in 
tent  ion  to  remain  always  in  London  ;  we    my   speculative  notions.     By  degrees  I 

began  to  think  of  nothing  but  shares, 
dividends,  and  high  interest  for  invest- 
ments. Commencing  with  £1000,  I  soon 
disposed  of  nearly  half  of  my  old  Indian 


hiid  resolved  to  wait  until  some  good  op- 
])ortunity  of  renting  or  buying  a  place  in 
the  country  should  occur.  ISut  this  might 
be  in  a  mouth,  a  year,  or  three  years,  and 
in  the  mean  time  I  felt  tliat  a  totally  idle 


securities,  and  laid  out  the  money  thos 


lite  was  injuring  me  very  much  in  mind  i  realized   in  the  shares  of  one  or  other 
and  body,  and  so  determined  I  would  do  {  of  these  new  concerns,  and  soon  became 
a  little  of  what  every  one  was  just  then    known  as  a  man  who  **  went  in"  for  any 
running  mad  about,  namely,  dabbling  in  •■  '^  good  thing  "  that  offered. 
shares  of  public  comjanies.  Nothing  could  be  more  prosperous  to 


At  the  time  at  which  I  write,  the  idea 


all  outward  appearances  at  the  period 


of  finance  and  credit  companies  was  of  which  I  write  than  the  English  money 
almost  new  in  England.  One  or  two  of  {  market,  and  never  were  such  ample  meant 
them  had  sprung  into  existence,  and  forthcoming  for  every  purpose  of  speca- 
were  looked  u]>on  as  most  successful  i  lation.  The  American  civil  war  had 
speculations.  The  directors  of  these  un-  given  anew  impetus  to  the  Indian  cotton 
dertakings  were  known  as  most  respect-  !  trade,  for  the  staple  which  could  not  be 
able,  altliough  some  of  them  were  rather  ,  i)roduce<l  in  the  west  had  to  be  brought 
'*  go-ahead  '*  in  their  monetary  ideas  and  '  Irom  the  east.  With  increased  importi 
notions.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  I  was  i  from,  came  nmch  larger  exports  to,  In- 
well  acquainted  with,  having  known  =  dia  ;  and  with  a  greatly  enlarged  com- 
them — a  few  personally,  others  by  repute  merce  more  banking  Ihcilities  were  re- 
— in  India.  They  were  by  no  means  (juired  for  that  country.  It  was  sojp- 
men  of  straw,  their  means  being  am])le,  gested  to  me  one  day  at  the  club  tint 
and  their  characters  for  caution  in  money  I  should  become  a  director  in  a  new 
mattei*s  beyond  dispute.  They  were  not  establishment  of  this  kind.  "  TheUai^ 
looked  uj)on  as  wild  speculators,  but  as  I  awxu  and  Yokahama  Bank  LmmD** 
men  who,  having  discovered  a  new  meth-  was  about  to  be  established,  on  principlei 
od  of  making  money  (piickly,  had  in-  i  which  combined  the  utmost  security  for 
troduced  the  art  into  Kngbuul  irom  for-  all  shareholders,  with  the  greatest  posn- 
eigu  countries.  At  the  club  there  was :  ble  accommodation  for  all  customen. 
little  save  linance  and  credit  com]ianies  ''Thing's  as  simple  as  possible,**  ssid 
talked  about.  One  of  these  institutions  '  Watson  to  me  when  I  lunched  with  bin 
had  declared  a  dividend,  which,  even  for  at  the  "  Jimior"  one  day  (Watson  had 
the  iirst  six  months  of  its  existence,  was  been  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  a  dragoon 
at  the  rate  ot  20  ])er  cent,  per  annum.  I  oflicer  in  India,  and  had  only  just  rs- 
became  fairly  bitten  with  the  mania,  and  turned  from  an  up-country  station  in  tint 
calculated  that  if  I  could  thus  invest  but  country,  >vhere  there  was  neither  bank 
half  of  the  £20,000  I  had  made  in  India  ;  nor  trade  of  any  kind  ;  he  was,  therefofe, 
— which  at  this  rate  would  give  nic  ex-  '  an  excellent  judge  of  the  requirements  of 
actly  £4000  per  annum — a  very  few  years  the  mercantile  world).  "  Thing's  as  MO- 
would  enable  me,  not  merely  to  rent,  but  pie  as  possible.  Fellows  out  in  India 
even  to  buy  out  and  out,  some  good-  got  lots  of  cotton ;  Manchester  feDcmt 
sized  estate,  with  a  comfortable  mansion  want  cotton.  Indian  fellows  send  oolton 
attached.  And  if  I  chose  to  lay  out  all  to  England,  draw  on  Manchester fidlowt, 
my  £20,000,  I  could,  at  a  very  moderate  bank  ca.shes  their  bills,  keeps  cotton  nntil 
calculation,  in  live  years  have  £100,000,  ■  bills  are  ])aid,  gets  ten  or  twdTe  ptf 
which  I  could  call  my  own.  cent,  for  doing  so,  and  there  yon  nB»* 

Mixing  with  other  men  in  the  world  :  This  gallant  soldier  had  certain  fliei 
works  evil  as  well  as  good.  The  her-  notions  on  money  matters  in  gcnoilf 
mits  of  old  who  wished  to  avoid  tempta- 1  which  he  was  accustomed  to  ezplun  in  > 
tion  of  cveiy  soit,  were  wise  in  their  terse  and  sententious  manner,  oat  wUA 
generation  when  they  elected  to  live  each  carried  w*ith  them  the  oonTictioo  of  Ui 
one  by  himself.  Certain  it  was  that  in  hearers,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  his  henin 
my  case  talking  over   the   '*  iinauce  "  ;  in  the  military  clubs.    Be  that  «ilni|^ 
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I  consented  to  become  a  director  of 
^^TiiE  Malabar  and  Yokaiiama  Bank 
LiMrnsD/'  and  when  the  prospectus  of 
that  establishment  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Timesj  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  name  of  Joseph  Stronarra,  Esq.,  hte 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  looked  as  well  as 
that  of  any  of  his  colleac^ies  in  the  same 
list,  although  it  was  universally  allowed 
in  the  city  that  we  had  "a  very  strong 
diiection,"  so  much  so,  that  we  were 
quoted  at  two  and  a  hjilf  to  three  pre- 
mium the  day  after  the  bank  came  out, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  allotted  the 
shares  they  had  risen  to  five  and  a  half 
to  six  premiuni. 

It  may  be  asked  what  opportunities 
bad  I,  either  as  assistant  magistrate  at 
Meerut,  as  joint  magistrate  at  Agra,  as 
assistant  commissioner  in  Oude,  as  col- 
lector at  Seetapore,  as  commissioner  in 
Sewarie,  as  acting  judge  in  Lahore,  or 
finally,  as  judge  of  Beefapoore,  to  learn 
anything  about  banking  ?  I  reply,  that 
I  had  quite  as  good  a  ciiance  of  learning 
the  trade  as  any  of  my  brother  directors. 
The  chairman  of  our  board  was  an  ex- 
Indian  civil  servant,  who  had  formerly 
been  auditor-general,  or  accounUmt-gen- 
eral,  at  one  of  the  Presidencies.  Having 
had  for  many  years  to  deal  with  the  pay 
aooouuts  of  a  vast  country,  and  to  check 
any  errors  which  may  have  crept  into  the 
various  collectors'  accounts,  must  have 
proved  an  excellent  training  for  the 
board  of  a  London  bank,  whose  chief 
business  it  was  to  deal  with  transactions 
in  raw  cotton  sent  from,  or  Manchester 
goods  sent  to,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Sombay.  Next  to  our  chairman,  on  the 
list  of  our  directors,  came  Colonel  Wat- 
son, who  having  for  thirty  years  of  his 
life  done  nothing  but  attend  ^'  orderly 
room,"  drill  his  men  at  **  field  days," 
look  after  the  riding  school  of  his  corps, 
and  blow  up  the  officers  at  ''  stables," 
was  equally  suited  for  the  duties  of  a 
bank  director.  There  were  certainly 
two— and  only  two  out  of  the  twelve 
that  composed  the  board — of  our  direc< 
ton  who  were  mercantile  men ;  but  as 
one  of  these  had  spent  all  his  business 
life  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  as  the  other  had  brought  the  firm  of 
whidi  he  was  a  partner  to  unmistakable 
and  undeniable  grief  in  the  Calcutta  In- 
aolvent  Oonrt^  &  less  we  say  of  them 


the  better.  The  list  of  our  directors 
may  be  briefly  classed  as  follows :  four 
ex-civil  servants  of  the  Indian  establish- 
ments— ex-judges,  ex-collectors,  and  the 
like — one  ex  colonel  of  cavalry;  one  ex- 
niajor  of  infantry ;  one  half-pay  naval 
captain  ;  the  two  ex- merchants  aforesaid  ; 
a  gentleman  who  could  boast  of  no  trade 
or  calling  except  that  he  was  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  two  individuals  who 
were  nothing,  and  never  had  })een  any- 
thing in  particular,  save  that  they  had 
handles  to  their  names,  the  one  being  the 
brother  of  an  earl  and  therefore  an  hon- 
orable, and  the  other  a  baronet  It  is 
true  we  had  this  much  good  among  us  ; 
we  appointed  an  excellent  general  man- 
ager. He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  In- 
dian banking  experience,  and  not  only 
did  we  give  him  a  liberal  salary,  but  we 
were  wise  enough  to  leave  in  his  hands 
the  appointment  of  all  the  local  agents 
and  managers,  although  we  certainly  did 
not  let  him  have  his  own  way  in  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

No  sooner  had  my  name  gone  forth  as 
a  du'ector  of  '*  The  Malabau  and  Yoka- 
iiama Bank  Limited,"  than  I  w^as  beset 
on  every  side  to  join  the  boards  of  all 
kinds  and  sorts  of  companies,  not  a  few 
of  them  the  most  impossible  undertJik- 
ings  that  the  mind  of  man  could  con- 
ceive. Not  a  day  passed  but  I  received 
letters  from  "  promoters  "  of  concerns, 
to  which  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  famous 
Anglo -Bengalee  Company  w«as  as  the 
Bank  of  England  to  the  latest  joint-stock 
undertaking  out.  Every  one  I  saw  or 
mixed  with,  asked  mo,  as  a  particular 
favor,  to  join  this,  that,  or  the  other 
company.  It  became  known  somehow 
or  other,  that  I  had  twenty  (report  soon 
magnified  it  into  a  hundred)  thousand 
pounds,  which  I  could  invest  as  I  liked, 
without  touching  my  pension  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  I  was  reported  to 
be  a  knowing  hand,  a  capital  man  of 
business,  a  long-headed  fellow,  until  at 
last  I  really  began  to  believe  that  my 
mercantile  and  banking  knowledge  only 
began  to  show  itself,  like  my  gray  hair, 
as  I  approached  the  age  of  tifly ;  and 
when  I  was  last  persuaded  to  join  the 
direction  of  a  newly  formed  finance 
company,  the  shares  of  the  concern  im- 
mediately rose  two  pounds  each  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 
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The  directors  of  "The  ]\Iau\rau  and   thcamonnt  of  £10,000.     Now,  althongh 
YoKAiiAMA  Bank  Limite!),"  were  neither   the  houRe  has  a  fair  amount  of  working 


dislioncst  nor  needy  men.  As  times 
went  they  discharged  their  duties  cou- 
8cientiou.sly,  and  witliout  any  after- 
thought of  individual  gain.  They  took 
it  in  regular  tunis  to  attend  the  bank 
every  day  in  addition  to  the  board  meet- 
ings, wliich  were  of  course  held  every 
week.  Nothing  was  done,  no  draft  ac- 
cepted or  paid — exfej)ting,  of  course,  tlie 


ca])ital,  it  would  certainly  not  suit  Me««ra. 
Jones  to  pay  £10,000  down,  and  be  that 
suTU  out  of  pocket  \mtil  the  good  i^hip 
Alice  l^lack  aiTives  at  Bombay — which, 
as  she  is  a  sailing  vessel,  and  proceeds 
round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  will  not 
be  less  than  four  months — nntil  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  Messrs.  Hormasjie,  and 
until  the  last-named  firm  can  remit  them 


current  accounts  of  customers  that  had   the  amount  due  for  such  goods.     What 
balances  to  their  credit. — without  bein<x 


signed  by  a  director  and  countei'signed 
by  the  manager.  It'  bills  were  brought 
for  discount,  and  the  bills  of  lading,  in- 


is  then  to  be  done  ?  If  Jones  Ss  Co.  were 
to  ask  Messrs.  Ilormasjie  to  remit  the 
amount  of  the  invoice  before  they  shipped 
the  goods,  that  illustrious  Parsee  nrm 
voices  and  insurances  of  the  goods  which  '  wouUl  in  all  ])robability  cca.sc  then  and 
those  bills  represented  were  deposited  at  ■  there  from  ordering  anything  more  from 
the  bank,  we  made  an  advance  u])on  j  them.  And  yet  Messrs.  Jones  A  Ca, 
tlicm,  always  leaving  a  wide  margin  in  .  having  four  or  five  similar  orders  on 
our  own  favor  to  provide  for  any  i)Ossible  I  hand  every  month,  have  certainly  not  the 
losses.  In  short,  nothing  could  be  safer  "  cajutal  wherewith  to  pay  such  immeniie 
or  more  sure  than  the  business  we  were  sums  of  nionev,  and  be  out  of  their  funds 
doing,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  for  so  considerable  a  time.  They  there- 
year,  although  our  expenses  had  been  fore  manage  in  this  wise — and  note  tliat 
very  great  on  account  of  what  arc  onlle<l  the  tninsaction  is  deemed  perfectly  le- 
preliminary  ex])enscs,  we  were  able  to  gitimate  in  trade,  both  in  finsland,  in 
declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  ten  ])er  India,  and  all  over  the  commercial  worid. 
cent,  per  annum,  and  to  put  by  some  live  ^Messrs.  Jones  &  Co.,  being  a  firm  on 
thousMiid  pounds  towards  the  formation  good  credit^  ])urchase  the  goods  they 
of  a  reserve  fund.  At  the  same  nu'eting  want  uj^on  short  civdit,  say  from  four- 
our  chairman  declared  to  the  assembled  teen  d:iys  to  a  month.  When  bonght 
shareholders  tliat  he  would  never  rest  these  goods  are  at  once  shipped,  and 
contented  until  he  was  able  to  declare  a  when  shij)i)ed  bills  of  lading  are  given 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  twenty  ])er  cent,  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  without  pro- 
])er  annum,  aiul  to  put  by  at  lerist  ten  ducing  which  the  goods  would  not  be 
thousand  pounds  every  hnlf  year  to  the  delivered  up  at  the  place  of  the  vesseTs 
reserve  fund.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  destination.  These  bills  of  lading  are 
first  genera]  meeting  of  the  bank  passed  then  taken  by  Messrs.  Jones  to  the 
over  pleasantly  enough,  and  in  conse-  bank,  and  bills  for  three  fourths,  or  two 
quence  of  our  extremely  favorable  bal-  thirds,  or  perhaps  four  fifths  of  the  valae 
ance-sheet,  the  shares  of '<  TiiKMALAHAn  of  the  shipment  are  drawn  upon  Messn. 
AM*  V<ika!iama"  ro>e  from  three  to  .mx  Ilormasjie,  of  JJoml>ay,  the  bank  retain- 
auil  a  half  per  cent.  ]>remium  in  a  single  ing  the  bills  of  lading  as  security,  and 
week.  Ihit  as  there  are  manv  of  inv  sending  them  out  to  their  branch  bank  at 
readers  who  will  not  understand  bv  the  15ombav,  with  ordei-snotto  deliver  them 
foregoing  what  is  the  nature  of  the  busi-  uj) — and  consequently  not  to  deliver  np 
ness  done  in  an  Anglo-fiidiau  l>ank,  I  the  goods — until  the  bills  which  are 
will  explain  tor  their  satisfaction  what  it  drawn  against  the  bills  of  lading  are  paid, 
chielly  consists  of,  aiul  how  the  j>rofits  Ti»e  arrangement  suits  every  one,  and 
are  made.  may  be  termed  the  real  oil  by  which  the 

Let  us  su]>posc  that  the  London  firm  wheels  of  tra<1e  are  kept  in  motion.  It 
of  Jones  &  Co.  receives  from  their  ]>oin-  suits  ^Iessi*s.  Jones  &  Co.,  becaose  Hmj 
bay  corres]iondents,  Messrs.  Ilormasjie,  at  once  obtain  from  the  bank  two  thirdii 
Damasjie,  Cursetjie  &  Co.,  an  order  to  or  three  fourths,  of  the  amount  of  nuMMj 
siiip  to  the  latter  sundry  ^Manchester,  they  have  to  pay,  and  are  therefon able 
<ilasgow,  Sheflield,  or  I'ancy  goods,  to   to  meet  their  engagements  whOe  onfy 
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oat  of  pocket  a  comparatively  very  small  | 
sum.     It  suits  the  bank,  for  that  estab-  ■ 
lishment  has  in  hand  more  than  security  < 
enough  to  cover  any  probable  loss  by  de- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and 
at  the  same  time  charges  interest,  com- 
mission, and  goodness  know  what  be- 
sides, for  the  advance,  or  rather  for  dis- 
counting the  bill.     It  suits  tlie  Parsee 
merchant,  out  in  Bombay,  for  the  bill 
upon  them  is  drawn  at  three,  four,  or 
six  months  afler  sight,  and  as  the  goods 
will  be  all  that  time  in  getting  out  to 
India  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they, 
Messrs.  Horraasjie,  will  only  be  obliged 
to  pay  for  them  about  the  time  they  i 
arrive  at  Bombay.    In  short  no  bank- . 
ing  transaction  could  be  more  legitimate,  | 
more  profitable  to  the  bank,  and  at  the  | 
same  time  more  secure,  tlian  those  of  a  i 
like  nature.    It  is  by  similar  advances,  i 
thus  secured,  that  Indian  banks  make ' 
the  enormous  fortunes  they  do,  and,  until  | 
lately,  pay  their  shareholders  such  very  ' 
large  dividends.  | 

It  would  have  been  well  for  "  Tm: . 
Malabar  and  Yokaiiama  Bank  Limit-  ' 
ED,"  if  we  had  stuck  to  this  line  of  busi-  | 
nesfl.     But  like  all  boards  of  directors  at  > 
the  time  I  write  of — some  two  years  ago, 
or  rather  more — wo  were  bitten  with  the 
mania  of  making  large  profits  in  a  short 
space  of  time     Our  chaiiman  had  said 
that  he  would  never  rest  contented  until 
we  could  declare  a  dividend  of  twenty 
per  cent  per  annum,   and  twenty  per 
cent,  we  were  bound  to  make,  even  if — 
as  an  American  would  say — we  '*  cracked 
up"  in  our  endeavors  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  storm 
which  over-speculation  caused  has  burst 
over  our  heads,  it  is  easy  enough  for 
shareholders  to  turn  round  and  abuse 
directors  for  mismanagement  of  their 
fondsy  but  if  the  truth  had  to  be  told, 
were  not  the  former  equally  to  blame 
with  the  latter  ?  If  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  company  —  of  any  company, 
whether  bank  or  other — the  directors 
dedared  a  small,  or  even  a  comparatively 
small  dividend,  did  not  the  wrath  of  the 
shareholders  fisdl  on  their  devoted  heads  1 
I  am  quite  sure  that  both  at  our  own 
and  other  board  rooms  of  joint-stock 
banks,  whenever  cautious  measures  or 
oaiefal  dealing  was  advocated,  it  was 
orermied  purely  from  fear  of  what  the 


shareholders  would  say  if  a  large  divi- 
dend was  not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of 
tlie  half  year.  And  therefore  it  was  that 
banks  whose  legitimate  business  would 
probably  have  carried  through  almost 
any  amount  of  trouble,  were  led  into 
transactions  wliich,  although  perfectly 
lawful  in  themselves,  were  not  such  as 
they  had  either  the  capital  or  the  connec- 
tion to  cany  on,  and  which  ended  as  we 
all  know  more  or  less  by  their  niin. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  by  the  time 
"The  Malabar  and  Yokaiiama  Bank 
Llmited  "  had  been  six  or  seven  months 
in  existence,  I  was  so  entirely  absorbed 
by  business,  that  I  had  altogether  banish- 
ed the  idea  of  going  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, at  any  rate  for  the  present.  During 
all  my  official  career  (not  even  when  get- 
ting up  the  native  languages  in  Calcutta 
for  my  examination  before  I  could  be  ai>- 
pointed  to  any  post  in  India)  did  I  work 
as  hard  as  at  present  Although  we 
lived  in  the  far  west  of  Bayswater,  I 
was  up,  dressed,  breakfasted,  and  in  tiie 
city  by  eleven  o'clock,  even  if  it  was  not 
my  turn  to  be  on  duty  as  director  in  at- 
t<}ndance  for  the  week.  To  get  business 
for  the  bank,  to  hear  of  morc  business 
being  obtained,  to  know  how  our  shares 
were  on  the  8tock  Exchange,  to  learn  the 
last  news  and  the  latest  telegrams  from 
India,  formed  the  whole  and  sole  end  of 
my  existence.  At  our  second  half-yearly 
meetins:  the  dividend  was  declared  to  l)e 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum, 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  either  sharehold- 
ers or  directors.  We  who  belonged  to 
the  board  had  made  it  almost  a  point  of 
honor  that  the  dividends  should  be 
brought  up  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  to 
effect  that  we  determined  to  spare  neither 
labor  noi"  time. 

I  have  already  explained  the  nature  of 
the  business  done  by  an  Indian  bank, 
that  is,  the  regular  banking  transactions 
which  are  carried  on,  and  with  considera 
ble  profit,  between  London  and  our  shi])- 
ping  ports  in  India.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  various  branch  banks  of  any  such  es- 
tablishment in  India  will  always  keep 
cuiTent  accounts  of  customers,  and  dis- 
count good  local  bills,  thereby  adding 
not  a  little  to  the  profits  of  the  concern. 
To  carry  this  business  on  in  India,  where 
the  banking  facilities  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic do  not  yet  equal  the  demand,  is  easy 
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enough.  But  not  so  in  London.  Here 
the  hanks  arc  so  many  and  the  competi- 
tion for  pro6t  is  so  keen,  that  any  new 
est^iblishment  can  only  expect  to  have  the 
refuse  of  bills  which  other  banks  will  not 
look  at.  With  caution,  and  in  time,  this 
difficulty,  like  mnnv  others,  can  no  doubt 
be  overcome.  But  to  <lo  so,  the  mana- 
ger of  a  bank  must  not  have  English  and 
Iiitlian  business  on  his  hands  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  the  first  mist^ike  we 
made,  and  throuj^h  it  we  were  led  into 
several  other  blunders  which  we  might 
otherwise  perhaps  have  avoided.  At 
any  rate,  the  turnini^  our  bank  into  a 
London  as  well  as  an  Indian  establish- 
ment, and  not  sticking  closely  to  the 
"work  for  which  we  were  lirst  instituted, 
helped  not  a  little  to  bring  us  into  trou- 
ble, and  this  is  liow  we  managed  to  make 
mistake  number  one. 

A  banker,  or  a  bank — as  every  one 
who  read  the  leaders  of  the  'rtinea  during 
the  late  panic  nmst  have  learned  pretty 
well — is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  individual,  or 
an  establishment,  that  borrows  monev 
without  interest  and  lends  it,  charging 
for  the  use  of  it ;  and  as  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  a  bank  is  credit,  it  is  able  to  have 
as  much  almost  as  it  wants  of  other  ])er- 
sons'  money,  for  which  it  is  answerable, 
and  which  it  lends  u])on  security  to  those 
who  have  good  security  to  oifer,  while 
botli  ]»arlies  are  salislied  with  their  resj)ec- 
tive  shares  of  the  bargain.  Thus  it  suits 
Mr.  A.,  I\Ir.  B  ,  and  ^Ir.  C.  to  keep  their 
money  at  a  bank,  and  to  make  all  j)ay- 
ments  by  checks  on  that  establishment. 
The  bank  lakes  chartxe  of  their  monev 
and  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  same. 
These  parties  are,  as  it  were,  the  lenders 
to  tlie  bank.  They  get — or  they  used  to 
get  in  olden  days,  when  banking  was 
conducted  on  a  more  legitimate  footing 
than  at  present  —  no  interest  for  tlie 
money  they  deposit,  Init  what  they  pay 
into  the  bank  is  kept  in  safety,  and — to 
say  nothing  of  the  conventional  respect- 
ability of  having  "  an  account  with  a 
bank'' — ihev  can  nay  their  money  by 
checks,  and  haye  their  accounts  kept  for 
tlicm  gratis.  These,  as  I  said  betbre,  are 
the  lenders  to  the  bank.  But  there  are 
also  borrowers  from  tlie  same  establish- 
ment. Mr.  D.,  Mr.  E.,  Mr.  F.  want  to 
discount  their  trade  bills  or  to  borrow 
money  upon  other  security.     If  that  se- 


curity is  good,  the  banker  lends  tbem  the 
amounts  they  reqaire,  and  the  interest 
charged  forms  the  profit  of  the  banL 
When  a  business  like  this  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  when  it  is  worked  with  ordi- 
nary caution,  banking  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  very  profitable.  But  this  mast 
take  time,  and  those  who  mana<^  it  mast 
go  very  carefully  at  first.  Moreover, 
banks  established  for  foreiirn  business 
ought  never  to  enter  upon  a  line  which 
cannot  possibly  be  managed  at  the  same 
time  as  that  they  have  already  in  hand. 
We  did  so,  and  in  time  found  out  the 
mistake  we  had  made. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  f^t  cus- 
tom for  a  London  bank,  but  the  difficolty 
is  to  obtain  accounts  worth  having. 
Wlien  we  commenced  doing  English  as 
well  as  Indian  banking  business,  there 
were  plenty  of  clients  cAme  to  us,  and 
such  as  brought  anything  like  a  respecta- 
ble introduction  we  could  hardly  refose 
to  take.  ]^ut,  with  few  exceptions^  the 
histories  of  all  such  banking*  accounts 
were  the  same,  and  one  example  will 
serve  for  fifty.  An  individual  would 
bring  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
manager,  and  would  0])en  an  account  with 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds— 
]>erha]is  more.  He  would  ask  and  obtJun 
a  check  book  and  pass  book ;  but  hardly 
would  tlie  ink  witii  which  the  necessvy 
entries  were  made  bo  dry,  than  the 
checks  drawn  against  the  account  woaU 
come  tumbling  in,  so  that  in  perhaps  three 
days  not  only  was  all  the  money  deposit' 
ed  drawn  out>,  but  the  balance  was  five^ 
ten,  or  twenty  pounds  on  the  wrong  nde- 
A  young  bank,  being  as  it  were  afraid  of 
disgusting  customers,  seldom  or  never 
sends  back  a  check  because  there  are  no 
funds  to  meet  it.  This  is  so  well  known 
that  in  London  there  are  nnmeroos  ad- 
venturers who  make  it  a  point  to  open 
accounts  with  new  establishments,  knov^ 
ing  ftill  well  that  they  will  make  a  Urn 
pounds  by  each  such  speculation.  How 
they  obtain  letters  of  introduction  to 
managers  is  one  of  the  many  wonders  of 
London  business  life,  but  that  they  do  io 
is  certain,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  thof 
manage  to  deposit  a  respectable  sonii 
draw  out  and  ])ay  in  money  for  a  timo, 
and  then  make  a  final  shot  at  the  estab- 
lishment by  a  check  which  draws  cwt  aU 
the  balance  tiiey  Iiave,  and  some  pooads 
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beyond  it.  This  done  they  are  never 
more  heard  of,  and  in  vain  are  they  writ- 
ten to  and  requested  to  pay  in  the  amount 
they  have  overdrawn.  They  know  bet- 
ter than  that,  and  so  betake  themselves 
and  their  sham  accounts  somewhere  else, 
to  serve,  in  due  time,  sotne  other  estab- 
lishment as  they  did  that  from  which  they 
have  withdrawn  their  patronage. 

Of  accounts  like  this  we  got  several — 
many  more  than  we  wanted  —  but  of 
real  bond  fide  customers  who  always  kept 
a  balance  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
to  their  credit,  we  had  not  a  dozen,  and 
of  these  the  majority  were  directors.  In 
banking  it  is  well  known,  unless  a  cus- 
tomer leaves  a  certain  amount  to  his 
credit  and  never  draws  below  that,  his 
aoconnt  is  not  worth  having,  and  it  is 
only  yoong  banks  that  refmin  from  re- 
qaesting  individuals  who  do  not  keep 
such  bidances,  to  withdraw  their  accounts 
altogether.  This  then  was  our  case,  and 
thuB  began  trouble  number  two  of  our 
bank.  We  had  all  the  risk,  all  the  trouble, 
and  all  the  work  of  keeping  a  number  of 
current  accounts,  from  which,  as  so  few 
balances  were  left  in  our  hands,  we  de- 
rived no  profit  whatever.  The  reason 
was  obvious.  There  is  so  much  compe- 
tition for  custom  among  the  London 
banks,  and  there  are  so  many  well  es- 
tablished concerns  of  the  kind,  that  cus- 
tomers worth  having  will  not  go  to  new 
establishments;  and  why  should  theyt 

It  was  the  same  thing  with  the  bills 
brought  to  us  for  discount  We  had 
either  to  put  up  with  paper  which  other 
banks  would  not  look  at,  or  else  to  do 
nothing.    Here  the  same  competition  for 

Eiofits  told  against  us.  Although  the 
ills  we  accepted  were  selected  with  the 
atmost  care,  and  quantities  of  rubbish 
were  rejected,  they  were  worth  but  little, 
and  if  we  did  not  renew  or  make  some 
ammgement  at  maturity,  we  generally 
fimnd  ourselves  minus  the  amount  of 
cash  advanced.  Of  course  there  were 
eBcq>tions  to  the  rule,  but  still  our  losses 
ware  considerable,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  comparative  small  amount  of 
bnriness  we  did  in  tiiis  particular  line. 
And  this,  be  it  remembered  with  a  board 
of  directors  as  honest  and  honorable  as 
could  be  found  in  England,  not  one  of 
whom  ever  thought  of  obtaining  a  loan 
or  of  dlsoonntinflr  on  his  own  account 


Had  it  been  otherwise — had  we  been 
given  to  help  each  other,  or  of  making 
advances  to  each  other's  friends — the 
losses  of  the  bank  would  have  been  ten- 
fold what  they  were.  We  were  in  fact 
like  so  many  Colonel  Newcomes.  With 
the  best  of  intentions,  and  the  utmost 
honesty  of  purpose,  we  made  a  terrible 
mess  of  London  banking  business,  simply 
because  we  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
it.  It  was  much  the  same  as  if  we  had 
commenced  the  trade  of  coach-making 
or  house-building,  or  iron  foundering, 
without  having  ever  learned  one  or  other 
of  these  callings. 

So  long  as  our  regular  Indian  banking 
flourished,  we  were  able  to  make  a  good 
show  in  our  half-yearly  accounts,  for 
what  we  lost  by  different  customers  and 
bad  bills  we  made  up  by  the  profits  upon 
legitimate  advances,  which  were  secured 
by  bills  of  lading,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained. Thus  the  one  branch  of  our 
business  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
other.  Cotton  from  India  was  in  great 
demand,  the  prices  ranging  higher  and 
higher;  and  as  the  trade  in  the  staple 
increased  in  the  East  so  larger  and 
and  larger  shipments  were  made,  and 
bills  drawn  through  our  Bombay  branch 
were  sent  to  us,  amply  covered  by  the 
produce  these  bills  represented.  We 
were  in  hopes  that  while  our  regular  In- 
dian business  continued  to  prosper,  our 
London  banking  would  get  better  and 
better,  and  that  in  time  we  should  sec  it 
established  on  a  firm  basis. 

But,  unfortunat^-'ly,  gieat  ])rosperity 
cannot  last  for  ever,  and  if  when  it  fails 
in  a  banking  cstiblishment,  there  have 
not  been  ))rudence  and  caution  in  the 
mode  of  doing  business,  the  most  serious 
trouble  is  likely  to  ensue.  We  had  all 
but  reached  the  desired  gojil  of  a  twenty 
per  cent  dividend — our  last  one  being  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen — when,  as  the  pros 
pect  of  peace  in  America  began  to  get 
brighter  and  brighter,  cotton  trade  in 
India  commenced  to  look  dull,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prices  on  this  side  getting 
lower  every  day.  Here  we  commenced 
to  suffer — not  much  at  first,  but  after  a 
time  our  losses  got  serious.  Cotton  had, 
perhaps,  been  shipped  in  India,  at  a  sup- 
posed value  of  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  bills 
to  the  value  of,  perhaps,  ninepcnce  a 
pound  had  been  drawn  against  it,  the 
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countervalue  being  paid  by  one  of  our 
Indian  branches,  and  the  bill  sent  home 
to  US.  Bnt  bv  the  time  it  reached  Enc:- 
land  the  cotton  which  it  had  represented 
had,  perhaps,  fallen  to  seven  or  eight 
pence  a  ]>ound,  the  market  having  what 
is  called  a  downward  tendency.  Some- 
times the  parties  upon  whom  the  bills 
were  di*awn  would  not  accept  them,  and 
thus  the  cott(m  was  left  on  our  hands  to 
be  sold,  almost  always  at  a  great  loss. 
In  many  instances  the  bills  were  acce]>t- 
ed,  but  l)efore  they  arrived  at  maturity 
the  parties  who  ought  to  have  paid  them 
failed,  and  again  we  were  left  with  cot- 
ton on  our  liands  to  be  sold  at  a  ruinous 
])rice.  On  the  other  side — in  India — 
thintrs  trot  blacker  and  blacker.  (Toods 
sent  irom  India  wore  sold  at  less  than  a 
fourth  of  their  value,  an<l  our  branches 
lost  nuich  in  the  same  way  (only  in  great- 
er pro] lort ions)  that  the  head  establish- 
ment in  London  sutVored.  To  make 
matters  worse  a  tem])orarv  insanitv 
seemed  to  have  seized  upon  the  man- 
aijers  of  our  Indian  branches.  Tliev 
h:Ml — as  we  afterwards  foun<l  out  when 
too  lato — advanced  lari^e  sums  of  monev 
Upon  utterly  worthless  Indian  shares,  as 
well  as  u]>on  buildings,  lands,  and  other 
kinds  of  secnrities  which  a  bank  ouijht 
never  to  touch.  The  consequence  of 
this  folly  was,  that  when  we  ex[»ected  re- 
mit la  nce"=*  from  India  to  providci  for  bad 
bills  and  f;nlnres  in  Lomlon,  we  found 
that  our  funds  were  locked  up  in  the 
Kust  ff>r  a  consideral)le  time  to  come, 
and  that  even  when  thev  became  avail- 
able,  the  securities  wouM  not  ]>robably 
realize  a  tenth  of  the  money  that  had 
been  advanced  u]»on  them.  For  this 
new  trouble  we  director^  could  hardly 
bo  blamed,  for  it  Avas  as  im])Ossible  for 
us  to  be  in  London  and  lutlia  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  wt)uld  have  ))een  to 
work  a  l)ank  of  this  kind  and  not  leave 
the  ditierent  managers  abroad  power  to 
act  to  the  best  of  their  judgment.  It  is 
an  axiom,  and  a  very  proper  one,  in  com- 
merce, that  every  ]>rincipal  is  bound  l)y 
the  acts  of  his  acknowledged  agent,  an«l 
conscfpiently  we,  the  directors  of  the 
board  at  tlie  head  oftiee  in  I^ondon,  were 
obliged  to  confirm  tlie  doings  of  our 
managers  in  the  East,  no  matter  how 
much  we  disapproved  of  those  acts. 
Aficainst   tiiis  kind  of  misfortune  tlierc 
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is  no  positive  or  certain  gnarantea  The 
directors  of  company  can  always,  or  in 
a  great  measure  at  any  rate,  insure  their 
shareholders  against  the  dishonest  acts 
of  a  subordinate,  and  in  all  cases  insist 
upon  persons  so  employed  finding  a 
]>roper  guarantee  for  a  considerable  sura. 
l^utto  guard  against  disobedience  of  oiv 
ders  is  impossible,  and  if  no  actual  trsni 
ctin  be  discovered,  the  utmost  punish- 
ment they  can  inflict  on  the  subordinate 
who  slights  their  directions,  is  to  dis- 
miss him  from  their  service. 

l>ut  the  British  shareholder  is  the  last 
man  to  listen  to  reason  if  he  believes  his 
])ocket  is  to  bo  touched,  and  in  most 
cases,  he,  by  his  own  yelling,  brings 
down  the  house  u])on  his  own  head.  Oar 
next  meeting  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
one.  All  kinds  of  Indian  securities  were 
getting  lower  and  lower,  and  our  shares, 
being  those  of  a  young  bank,  fell  veiy 
considerably.  The  board  of  directon 
wei'e  accused  of  all  sort  of  negligence^ 
and  some  of  the  intelligent  individnsls 
present  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  we^ 
no  doubt,  *^  stood  in  to  win  "  sometluDg 
consideral)le  by  the  dcprecuition  of  theM 
s:imc  shares.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
oiiered  to  j>rove  by  the  books  of  the  bank 
that  we  were  all  large  shareholders  in  the 
concern,  and  that  some  of  us  who  had 
bought  in  when  the  shares  were  at  t« 
]^remium  were  very  heavy  losers  indeed. 
In  my  own  case  I  had  purchased  no  len 
than  iit\een  hundred  shares  when  they 
were  ({uoted  at  one  pound  premiom, 
and  now  they  were  at  three  pounds  dis- 
count, being  a  loss  of  four  pounds  per 
share,  or  of  £<iOOO  upon  the  transactioa. 
In  ])lace  of  the  twenty  per  cent  interest 
an<l  the  i'iiw  years'  work  in  London,  hf 
which  I  hoped  to  purchase  ray  estate,  tttf 
money  I  had  brought  home  from  India 
was  reduced  by  more  than  a  fourth.  So 
much  for  amateur  banking  by  those  whOf 
however  good  their  intentions  maybe, 
do  not  understand  the  science. 

J>y  some  moans  or  other-Hdufifly  bf 
turning  <leaf  cars  to  the  insults  tjMMa 
u]>on  us  by  many  of  the  sharehiddecs— 
we  managed  to  get  over  this  meetbigi 
and  determined  to  do  or  to  die  dmiag 
the  next  six  mouths,  so  as  to  prasoBta 
better  balance-sheet  and  to  raise  tte 
price  of  our  shares.  There  was  bnl  one 
way  of  ellecting  this  change^  and  in 
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adopting  the  method  we  did  bat  follow 
the  example  set  us  by  many  of  the  bankn 
and  other  monetary  institutions  around 
us.  I  allude  to  the  system  of  ''  financ- 
ing "  which  had  become  so  very  common 
with  a  number,  not  only  of  ''finance" 
companies,  but  also  with  numerous 
banks,  discounting  establishments,  and 
the  like.  To  "  finance  " — so  far  as  the 
art  is  understood  in  England,  where  it 
has  been  but  partially  developed  as  yet — 
is  to  charge  high  interest  and  commls- 
aioDy  for  accepting,  or  becoming  respon- 
sible for  pecuniary  liabilities,  which,  if 
only  from  the  long  date  of  the  securities, 
can  hardly  be  termed  good.  Thus, 
among  many  other  instances :  a  builder 
that  was  erecting  a  new  square,  or  street, 
was  in  want  of  money  to  complete  his 
work,  lie  came  to  us,  and  gave  us  a 
mortgage  upon  these  houses  which,  as 
yet,  were  but  half  finished,  and  in  return 
we  accepted  the  bills  he  drew  upon  us, 
which  bills  he  got  discounted  elsewhere, 
and  for  which  transaction  we  charged 
him  at  the  rate  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
per  cent.,  without  having  parted  with 
any  cash,  and  holding  in  our  hands  mort- 
gages of  double  the  amount  of  the  bills 
we  had  accepted.  To  the  uninitiated 
this  may  seem  a  most  profitable  business, 
and  so  it  is  so  long  as  there  is  no  panic 
in  the  money  market.  I^ut  the  moment 
that  there  is  any  difiiculty  about  discount- 
ing bills,  the  builder,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
failB,  and  those  who  have  given  their  ac- 
ceptances are  left  to  provide  for  the  same, 
with  nothing  to  fall  back  on  except  a 
mortgage  which  cannot  be  turned  into 
money  for,  perhaps,  many  nionths. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we,  the  dircc- 
tOTB  of  "  The  Maij^bar  asd  Yokahama 
Bakk  Luoted,"  did  not  give  out  publicly 
that  we  were  "  financing'' — no  bank  ever 
does.  But  we  worked  the  newly  dis- 
ooyered  mine,  which  we  believed  to  be 
inexhaustible,  and  as  the  money  market 
was  once  pretty  easy,  we  managed  to 
make  up-— on  paper — ^ibr  the  losses  we 
had  incurred  during  the  previous  half 
year.  At  the  first  general  meeting  held 
afkerthe  ''financing"  system  had  been 
eoflimenced,  we  were  able  to  declare  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
per  annnmi  and  the  value  of  our  shares 
loae  in  a  few  days  from  three  discount  to 
three  piemiam.    As  a  matter  of  course 


nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  the 
reception  which  we  directors  received  at 
that  meeting  from  our  shareholders. 
Whether  they  would  have  greeted  us  so 
well  had  they  known  the  serious  risks  we 
were  running,  is  another  question.  But 
this  much  I  will  say,  which  is,  that  the 
board  of  directors,  one  and  all,  believed 
firmly  that  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
"financing"  scheme  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  bank.  We  were 
all  bitten  with  the  mania  of  making 
money  upon  the  security  of  documents 
which  were  really  not  available  in  any 
way  for  converting  into  cash,  and  as  the 
scheme  appeared  to  work  well  enough 
for  the  present,  we  did  not  care  for — or 
did  not  think  of — the  future.  That  we 
believed  our  operations  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  althoui^h  our 
shares  rose  in  value  every  day,  there  was 
not  one  of  the  directors  that  sold  a  sin- 
gle share,  while  there  were  many  of  us 
tliat  purchased  more  and  more  of  our 
scrip.  Of  the  latter  I  was  one,  so  much 
so  that  after  a  short  time,  had  I  been 
called  upon  to  pay  up  the  full  amount  for 
which  I  was  liable  on  my  shares,  it  would 
have  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
£20,000  of  savings  which  I  had  brouglit 
home  from  India.  But  I  had  no  fear  for 
the  ultimate  result  of  our  operations.  A 
new  creed  had  been  preached  in  the  City 
of  London,  and  among  its  apostles  were 
to  be  found  some  of  the  most  "respecta- 
ble" of  our  commercial  men.  According 
to  this  belief,  boldness  and  courage  were 
all  that  were  wanted  to  make  money. 
No  matter  how  long  dated,  or  how 
utterly  unavailable  to  turn  into  cash  was 
the  security  offered,  the  new  school  of 
"  finance "  believed  that  it  would  all 
come  right  some  day.  Who  was  I  that 
I  should  set  my  experience  and  my 
Indian  wisdom  against  the  ideas  of  the 
great  men  of  Lombard  and  Threadneedle 
streets  ?  And  so  I,  like  the  rest  of  my 
brother  directors,  went  with  the  crowd, 
and  followed  to  the  very  utmost  the  "go- 
ahead"  principle  that  had  lately  been 
imported  into  the  country  from  abroad. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  its  "financ- 
ing" operations  "The  MAiJiBAK  and 
Yokahama  Bank  Limtted"  succeeded 
very  much  better  than  it  had  during  the 
rather  short  career  of  London  banking 
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which  it  had  tried,  and  failed  to  make  various  forms  and  in  different  ways,  nntil 
anylhinpr  of  except  a  larsje  crop  of  bad  the  three  years  were  over,  and  we  had 
debts.  Some  ])rojects  wc  *^  financed  "  i  realized  the  shares,  debentures,  and  roort- 
were  mn<;niticont  in  conception  and  gages.  Thus,  for  an  advance  npon  paper 
wonderful  in  idea.     Thus  a  short  line  of  of  £500,000,  we  were  in  three  years  to 


railway  had  to  be  constructed,  but  the 


get  £1, 250,000. •  Moreover,  "  Thk  Mai- 


CApit'il  was  not  subscribed  for  l)y  the  pub-  abau  and  Yokaiiama  Baxk  "   char^red 

lie.     Now  the  chief  person  intii'rcsted  in  the  contractor  two  per  cent,  for  negotia- 

getting  up  this  railway  was  the  contrac-  ting  the  transaction,  and  the  French  bank 

tor  who  was  to  make  it.     Not  only  did  ,  charged  him  ten  per  cent,  for  disconnUng 

he  hope  and  expect  that  the  contract  the  bills,  which  it  immediately  redisoonnt- 

would  be  a  most  profitable  one,  but  he  ed  at  six  per  cent   This  commission  cost 

and  certain  friends  had  purchased  for  a  our  customer  £10,000,  and  the  discount 

mere  song  some  iron  and  coal  mines,  the  £.50,000,  for  which — having  little  or  no 

value  of  which  would  be  increased  a  hun-  available  funds  of  his  own — he  had  to 

dredfold  if  a  railway  could  be  brought  to  give  his  bill,  backed  by  sundry  friends  and 

the  mouths  of  the  pits.     But  the  British  partners  in  the  transaction. 

public  did  not  seem  to  see  this  ;  and  so,  .  As  a  matter  of  coui'se  nothing  cooM 

in  sj)ite  of  advertisement  after  a<lvertise-  look  better  on  pa])er  than  this  immense 

ment  in  all  the  public  ])a|»ers,  there  were  profit  as  it  appeared  in  our  accounts  for 

but  thirty  or  forty  thousand  j)oun(ls  worth  i  the  current  half  year.     We  did  not  enter 

of  bomi  jHe  applications  for  shares  in  a  into   any  det.iils,  but  simply  carried  oat 

line  which  required  a  capital  of  at  least  gains  to  the  right  side  of  the  profit  and 

£.500,000.     In  his  distress  the  contractor  loss  acx^ount     In  order  to  put  onrselvM 

came  to  us,  an<l  offered  us  any  interest  j  in  funds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  din- 

we  liked  to  name  on  the  security  of  j)aid-  ■  dends,  we  discounted  some  of  the  paper 

up   shares  of  the  line,  as  well  as   mort-  we  held,  and  thus  were  able  not  only  to 

gages  on  the  mines,  if  we  would  advance  declare  but  to  j)ay  a  dividend  at  the  lale 

him  the  money  in  bills  which  he  could  of  no  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  per  anonffl. 

get  discounted.     The  affiir  took  a  very  No  wonder  our  twenty-five  poand  shares, 

long  time  to  negotiate,  for  even  we  di-  but  on  which  only  ten  pounds  had  been 

rectors  of  the   *' advanced'*   commcreial  paid  up,  were  quot<jd  at  £30,  or  SM  pro* 

school  thought  it  somewhat  loo  large  an  mium. 

undertaking  for  our  establishment  to  en-  j  Still  less  surprising  were  the  bland  md 

ui\<xe  in  alone.    But,  to  make  a  loni;  storv  contented  looks  of  our  shareholders,  md 

short,  the  business  was  settled,  and   it  tlie    cordial    manner  with   which  they 

was  in  this  way  we  arrange*!  it.  ai^reed  to  all  our  chairman  said,  and  the 

A  Paris  bank — French  bankers  will  en-  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  flie 

gage  in  ** financing"  to  any  amount,  in  l)oard  with  which  the  proceedings  ended. 

tact  they  consider  it  a  part  of  their  legit i-  For  uiy  own  part-,  I  felt  so  certain  thil 

mate  business — was  to   draw  on   ns  at  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  an  estate  bi 

three  months'  d;ite  in  sots  of  bills  of  £.500  my  own  county  was  almost  within  Wf 

each,  to  the  amount  of  £.5(M),()0(>.  Tiiese  gi*asp,  that  I  once  more  set  aboat  oo^ 

bills — wliicli,  being  drawn  by  one  bank  suiting  all   the  advertisements  I  eoaM 

and  accepted  by  another,  would  be  very  find  res]>ecting  properties  for  sale.    And 

easily  discounted — were  to  be  made  over  so  confident  was  I  that  the  prosperity  cf 

to  the  contractor,  who,  in  return,  gave  us  our  bank  must  go  on  increasinjr,  tlut  I 

paid-up  shares  and  debentures  upon  the  not  only  laid  out  every  shilling  I  had  en 

future  line,  to  the  amount  of  £LO0O,0Oi)  .  shares,  but  actually  borrowed  mooej,  kj 

sterling,  as  security  for  his  bond,  payable  mortgaging  my  pension,  in  order  to  baj 

in  three  equal  instalments  in  oih*,  two,  more  and  more  of  our  scrip. 

and  three  years,  besides  a  mortgage  of  A  second  and  a  third  profitable  kdV 

£2.50,000  upon  his  iron  and  coal  mines,  year  brougiit  us  to  the  zenith  of  SV 

which  was  also  payable  in  three  year-s. . 

We — that  is,  the  two  banks — took  upon       .  rn  •     *  v   j        j  »       .        i^ 

I  ,     .1      ,  4.1      L-ii     A    *.       ♦Thw  storv  may  be  deemed  imsginsiy,  eiU 

ourselves  the  keepmg  up  the  bills,  that .  .vithnltemtioiw  of  names  sad  drcniStteei  It li 
is,  of  renewing  them  again  and  again,  in  { strictly  true. 
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prosperity.  We  had  many  large  under- 
takings on  hand,  and  many  more  knock- 
ing at  our  door.  It  was  perfectly  fabu- 
lous how  we  made  money.  The  British 
public  were  always  ready  to  deposit  cash 
with  us  at  six  or  seven  per  cent,  and  to 
borrow  our  acceptances  at  lifleen.  So 
numerous  were  the  contracts,  loans,  and 
general  ''  financing  "  business  we  had  at 
work,  that  we  really  lost  sight  of  many  of 
them.  We  issued  new  shares,  and  men 
of  birth,  of  means,  of  standing,  as  well  as 
education,  in  the  world,  were  ready  to 
kiss  our  feet  in  order  to  get  even  a  small 
portion  of  these  promises  of  future 
wealth.  We  got  three  or  four  new  di- 
rectors, two  of  them  M.P.'s,  with  great 
city  respectability ;  but,  alas !  for  us  all, 
and  for  me  in  particular,  the  day  of  re- 
verfes  came,  and  almost  before  the  storm 
wif  at  its  worst,  our  good  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  discredit. 

Who  can  tell  what  first  causes  one  of 
those  panics  which  brings  on  a  commer- 
cial crisis?  To  describe  one  of  these 
financial  storms  would  be  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation, considering  how  lately  we 
have  witnessed  the  hurricane  which 
swept  over  the  City  of  London  during 
the  month  of  May.  The  tempest  in 
which  our  good  ship  "  The  Malabar 
AMD  YoKAHAMA  Bank  Limitkd  "  was  de- 
stroyed, dififered  in  no  material  degree 
from  other  monetary  bad  weather.  It 
be^an  with  a  very  slight  gale,  which  after 
a  time  fell  away  again,  leaving  behind  it 
a  calm  during  whicli  no  vessel  could 
make  any  way.  Then  the  wind  rose 
again :  from  a  stiff  breeze  it  increased  to 
a  gale,  from  a  gale  to  a  storm,  a  storm  to 
a  horrioane,  from  which  all  the  vessels 
indifferently  commanded  suffered  more 
or  less.  But  my  object  is  to  relate  how 
it  was  that  the  ship  in  which  I  and  all 
my  property  had  embarked  became  a 
helpless  wreck. 

For  some  days  past  things  had  been 
**  looking  queer  in  the  City,"  and  (ns  is 
inyariably  the  case,  although  I  never 
eonld  see  any  reason  for  it,  except  to 
inopease  distrust,  and  make  people  be- 
lieve that  .things  must  get  worse  before 
they  are  better)  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  raised  the  rates  of  discount 
Another  week  passed  over,  and  they  in 
creased  the  rate  a  further  one  per  cent. 
By  this  time  it  was  difficult  to  discount 


any  but  the  very  best  paper,  and,  follow* 
ing  the  example  set  them  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  larger  discount  houses 
refused  any  but  the  most  unexceptionable 
bills.  Believing  the  pressure  to  be  but 
temporary,  and  hoping  we  should  tide 
over  the  difficulty,  we  endeavored  to 
place  ourselves  in  funds  sufficient  to  meet 
any  minor  engagements.  For  this  pur- 
pose our  manager  posted  over  to  Paris, 
and  after  a  '* financial  operation"  with 
some  of  our  fiiends  in  that  capital,  he 
returned  with  about  £500,000  of  bills, 
drawn  by  us,  accepted  by  a  very  good 
French  financial  company,  and  indorsed 
by  a  first-class  bank.  What  we  paid  for 
this  little  "  accommodation,"  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  ;  in  fact,  misfortunes  came  so 
thickly  upon  us  about  this  time,  that  I 
can  hardly  recollect  the  details  of  events 
as  they  happened.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  the  operation  was  conducted  upon 
the  good  old  Scotch  system,  of  "  scratch 
me  and  I'll  scratch  you."  In  any  case, 
it  was  a  purely  "accommodation"  piece 
of  business  ;  but  was  not  any  temporary 
scheme  better  than  allowing  a  concern  of 
such  magnitude  to  go  to  utter  ruin? 
Our  object  in  getting  these  bills  w^as  to 
try  and  stop  the  leaks  in  the  vessel  until 
the  storm  went  down,  when  we  believed 
we  should  be  able  to  save  all  the  cargo  ; 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  otherwise. 

The  first  set  of  these  bills  which  wo 
got  discounted  amounted  to  £50,000,  and 
this  we  effected  without  much  trouble  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds we  paid  off  several  comparatively 
small  acceptances  rather  than  renew 
them,  and  thus  so  far  established  confi- 
dence that  even  during  the  panic  our 
shares,  which  had  fallen  from  twenty  to 
five  premium,  recovered  one  and  a  half 
during  a  single  forenoon,  and  this  in  the 
middle  of  the  pania  A  day  or  two 
later,  and  we  discounted  at  one  of  the 
Lombard- street  establishments  a  further 
batch  of  £25,000  of  bills,  and  as  we  set 
this  money  in  circulation  directly,  it  was 
firmly  believed  that,  although  houses 
around  us  were  falling  in  every  direction, 
we  should  be  able  to  weather  the  storm. 
Moreover,  by  this  time  everybody  be- 
lieved the  worst  of  the  panic  to  be  over, 
and  that  we  should  all  see  fine  weather 
again.  A  third  batch  of  bills  for  £25,000 
which  we  discounted  with  our  rescular 
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bankers,  made  on  the  whole  £100,000  of 
the  jEoOOjOOO  which  wo  had  thrown  on 
the  market,  and  we  thouglit  that  with  a 


Sillibeer  of  Berlin  4,000,000  of  francs,  or 
£100,000,  and  that  we  beld  dishonoTed 
acceptances  of  the  ''Patent  Iron  Ship 


very  small  additional  help,  wo  should  be  j  Building  Company  Limited  "  for  nearly 
able  to  pull  thix)ugh ;  of  the  ultimate ;  as  much  more.  In  short  there  waa  do 
results  we  had  not  up  to  this  time  the  story  too  absurd,  or  too  improbable,  fer 
slightest  mistrust  It  was  an  anxious  the  monetary  world  to  believe  concerning 
time  for  us  all.  For  seventeen  or  cigh- ;  us.  Our  shares  that  morning  fell  from 
teen  days  nearly  every  director  of  our  :  ])ar  to  three  discount,  and  what  was  still 
board  was  in  the  oHico  by  nine  o'clock,  j  worse,  when  we  took  the  £10,000  which 
and  no  one  left  the  City  until  the  very  we  wanted  to  discount  to  our  banker,  he 
last  of  the  latest  telegrams  had  been  re-  declined  to  touch  the  paper.  It  was  in 
ceivcnl  i'n^m  abroad.  We  had  all  a  very  :  vain  that  we  proved  to  this  gentleman 
large  stake  in  the  concern,and  for  our  own  that  as  we  had  already  weathered  the 
sakcs,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  share- 1  worst  of  the  storm  we  should  now,  if 
holders,  wo  were  determined  if  possible '  only  helped  on  a  little,  get  over  all  car 
to  save  the  ship  from  dostniot  ion.  diiliculties  and  face    all  our    liabilities. 

Tlic  worst  of  the  panic  had  begun  to  Not  even  the  still  sti'onger  argument 
subside,  and  there  was  a  much  easier  that  what  between  us  and  various  pw- 
feeling  everywhorc  in  the  City,  although    sons   who    did    business  with    us,  the 


our  faces  were  not   quite  so  long  and  and  like  a  true  British  man  of  businesm 

careworn  as  thoy  had  been.     It  was  our  ;  mistook  obstinacy  for  firmness,  and  pig* 

regular  i>oanl  day,  and  the  manager  had  headedness  for  determiuation.     The  rest 

just  re]K)rted  that  he  would  require  about  of  that  day  and  the  next  wns  spent  in 

£  10,01  K)  to  carry  hini  over  thu  week,  as  fruitless  endeavors  to  obtain  the  £10,000 

tliere  were  a  II'nv  small  acoe]>tances  be-  we  wanted,  and  which  I  really  believe 

coining  due.     He  was  dirooled  to  scud  would  have  enabled  us  to  get  over  the 

tliat  amount  of  bills  to  the  liank  of  Eng-  crisis.     I>ut  it  was  of  no  use.      Story 

lantl  fur    iliscount,    and    proceeded    to  ai^er  story  al>out  us,  the  most  improbable 

carry  out  his  instructions.     L:itcr  in  the  and  absurd,  was  invented,  circulated, and 

allernoon  we  were  not  a  little  surjirised  believed.     AVc  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to 

to  learn  that  the  Bank  had  declined  to  deposit  £100,000  of  bills  accepted  by  the 

lake  the  ])apcr,  and  we  had  accordingly  French  bank  as  security  for  a  loan  often 

to  seek  elsewhere  for  tlie  acconiniodation  or   tilleen   thousand   pounds.     The  de- 

we  re(piircd.     We  did  not  like  the  look  ])ositoi-s  in  shoals  gave  notice  that  they 

of  the  thing,  but  as  there  was  no  ]»ar-  would  withdraw  their  deposits  in  seven 

ticular  Imrrv,  we  delayed  until  next  day  "  or  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  notioe 

seeking  what  we  wante«i  at  any  of  the  to  which  we  were  entitled  ;  and  many  of 

discount  houses.     But  somehow  or  other  them  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  tneir 

the   story   had  got  a)>road,  and  by  the  money  at  once,  minus  a  discount  at  s 

following  morning  every  chattering  mem-  very  high   rate  of  interest     Of  comse 

ber  of  tiie  Stock  Exchange  had  his  own  sncli  a- state  of  things  could  not  last  long. 

story  to  tell  as  to  how  **  Tm:  Mxlauvu'*  For  a  day  or  two  we  put  the  best  ftcB 

ha<r  tried  to    discount    twenty,   thirty,  possible   upon  the  state  of  aflairs,  bat 

forty,  a  hundred  thousand  poun<ls — any  matters  grailually  got  worse  and  wone^ 

amount  you  like,  in  fact — and  had  failed  and  so  in  less  than  a  week  the  roonej 
in  so  doing.     Then  came  the  tables  in- 1  articles  of  the  various  papers  annoaneed 

vented  partly  for  the  mere  sake  ot"  ap-  that   **  Tin:   Malabar    and    Yokabaju 

])earing  to  know  something  of  our  alfairs,  1>ank  LniiTi:i) "  had  suspended  paymCDt, 

and  partly  for  the  sake  of**  bearing  *'  our  and  that  the  shareholders  were  going  to 

shares.     I>y  some  it  had  been  reported  petition   the   Court  of  Chancery  IcJr  a 

that  we  had  lost  £.'jO,000  by  the  Torres  compulsorj'  winding  up  of  the  eonoom. 

Vedras  bank;    that  we  owed  Messrs.  ^     I  was  now  a  beggaTi  or  litde  beCUr. 
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Having  been  behind  the  scenes,  I  knew 
well  enough  that  the  bank  would  never 
pay  half  a  crown  in  the  pound,  for  that 
our  iall  must  bring  down  many  of  the 
firms  and  establishments  which  owed,  or 
were  supposed  to  owe,  us  money.  Not 
only  were  my  entire  savings  of  £20,000 
swallowed  up  in  this  concern,  but  so 
certain  had  I  been  of  success  that  I  had 
mortgaged  my  pension  of  £1000  to  the 
amount  of  nine  tenths,  so  that  I  had  now 
but  £100  a  year  to  live  upon,  and  even 
at  this  rate,  it  would  take  nearly  ten 
yeass  to  pay  off  what  I  had  borrowed. 

"The  Malabab  and  Yokaiiama  Bank 
LmrrED "  is  now  being  wound  up  by  a 
firm  of  accountants,  who,  with  the  so- 
licitor for  the  liquidation  and  a  host  of 
other  individuals,  seem  to  make  an  un- 
commonly good  thing  of  it ;  and  I  am 
living  upon  my  pittance  in  a  fourth-rate 
French  country  town,  barely  able  to  pay 
my  way,  and  only  of  use  in  serving  as  an 


Wady  Yabis  is  a  wide  valley,  and  not 
pretty.  We  were  intent  upon  finding 
the  site  of  Pella,  but  were  not  quite  suc- 
cessful. We  were  no  doubt  close  to  it, 
but  our  Souf  guides  were  most  trouble- 
some, trying  to  dodge  the  right  road,  and 
go  by  paths  which  they  did  not  know,  in 
order  to  escape  meeting  enemies,  and 
they  perplexed  us  and  misled  us,  till  at 
last  we  had  to  take  a  man  from  a  village 
we  passed  through,  as  it  was  clear  that 
the  Souf  men  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
We  met  two  Bedouins  in  one  unfre- 
quented valley,  riding  splendid  mares, 
evidently  of  the  greatest  value.  But  all 
the  villagers  about  here  have  fine  mares, 
whom  they  would  not  part  with  for  almost 
any  money.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  we 
stopped  for  luncheon  in  a  sandy  wady 
leading  down  straight  into  the  Jordan 
valley.  ]\lichael  sent  the  mules  on  with 
the  villager  for  guide  ;  we  kept  the  un- 
trustworthy  Soutites  with  us.     One  of 


example  to  otlier  retired  Indians  not  to  .  them  had  clisap[)euro(l,  which  we  thought 
dabble  in  finance  companies,  banks,  or  \  suspicious  On  our  way  down  to  the 
any  other  City  business,  whicli  is  pretty  '  Jordan  we  .scrambled  uj)  one  or  two  lit- 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  them  to  1  tie  hills  in  our  search  for  Pella,  and  were 
grief.  But,  poor  as  I  am,  I  would  not  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  view, 
exchange  even  my  present  difticulties  for  !  Right  across  the  river  was  the  embouch- 
the  incessant  worry  and  anxiety  of  my  |  ure  of  the  .^ivixt  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
life  when  I  formed  6ne  of  the  board  of  j  with  the  ruins  of  Bethshan  in  the  middle 
"TiiE  Malabar  B.vnk,"  during  the  distiiuce.  Far  away  on  the  opposite  hori- 
last  three  months  of  its  existence.  And  |  zon  was  the  long  dark  ridge  of  Carmel. 
yet  how  many  '*  old  Indians  "  are  there  '  To  the  left  of  the  plain  were  the  moun* 
whose  history,  since  they  returned  to  '  tiiins  of  Gilboa,  on  the  right  Little  ller- 
England,  has  been  but  a  counterpart  of  \  mon  and  Tabor,  and  the  hills  between  us 
my  own!  If  such  men  would  but  re- l  and  Nazareth.  Far  away  northwards 
member  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for ,  was  the  magnificent  ridge  of  Ilermon, 
retired  magistrates  or  colonels,  who  have  snow-capped  ;  and  to  the  right  again 
passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  away  the  blue  spurs  of  hills  south  of  Dainas- 
firom  England,  to  make  good  directors  j  cus.  Between  Ilennon  and  Tabor,  tlic 
of  public  companies,  and  that  a  high  i  tops  of  the  Lebanon  range  where  the 
rate  of  interest  is  but  another  name  for  ^  cedai*s  grow  wore  just  visible ;  the  Sea 
bad  security,  there  would  L-e  much  less  ,  of  Tiberias,  too,  was  beautifully  appar- 
misery  of  the  kind  I  have  ende:vvored  to  out.  The  hills  we  were  descending,  are 
depict  than  exists  at  present.  But  I  fear  ;  the  last  s])urs  of  the  mountains  of  Ba- 
that  these  are  matters   on   which  it  is  1  shan,  melting  away  into  the  Ghor.     The 


hopeless  to  try  and  make  men  wise. 


Bentlcy^s  Iflscellanx. 

A  FORTNIGHT'S  HIDE  EAST  OF 
JORDAN. 

AjpvxIs  22d, — Our  ride  to-day  was  for 
the  most  part  uninteresting ;  we  had  got 
out  of  the  tract  of  forest  land,  and  the 


i  wady  by  which  we  entered  it  was  the 
j  Wady  Seklab.  Pella  is  further  south, 
I  and,  thanks  to  the  stupidity  of  our 
guides,  we  missed  visiting  the  actual  spot. 
All  down  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley 
the  grass  was  being  biu-ned  to  destroy 
locusts,  of  which  there  are  legions  this 
year.  It  was  so  curious  to  see  the  lire 
running  along  the  ground,  licking  up 
grass  and  locusts,  and  before  it  a  whole 
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army  of  the  inaects  were  retreating,  hop- 
ping and  scrambling  up  the  flower-stalks 
and  grass  blades  ;  they  watched  with 
solemn  faces  the  approach   of  the  de- 
stroyer, fallinsj  with  tiieir  last  fortress  as 
the  flame  caught  it  right  into  the  fire.  It 
is  quite  distressing  to  see  the  ravages  of 
the  locusts  this  year.     In   some  i)laces 
they  blacken   the   groun<l   under    your 
feet,  and  are  literally  iiw/ie.'i  deep  on  the 
grass.     And  the  trees  they  attack  are  so 
covered  with  the  swarms  that  you  can- 
not see  leaf  or  twig !     Whole  tracts  of 
country  have   to  be  burned  to  destroy  ' 
them.     As  we  emerged  into  the  Jordan 
valley,   we  caus^ht  sii^ht   of  a    formid- 
able  party  of  15edouins  on  a  little  ris- 
ing ground  about  a  mile  from  us.     Mi-  ■ 
chael  took  alarm,  as  he  always  does,  and  ; 
the  guides  were  terrified.     We  were  not ' 
left  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  intentions, 
for  they  instantly  detached  two  horse-  i 
men,  who  came  at  a  switl  gallop  across 
the  low  scrub,  with  their  long  lances  in 
rest.     Our  guides  rode  on.     W'e   four 
turned  to  meet  them.     And,  as  I  antici- 1 
pated,  they  were  the  right  sort,  well  af- ! 
fected  to  government.     Tiiey  took  Mi- 
chael for  a  Bashi-Bazouk,  and  asked  lor  • 
Aghile  and  the  Ad  wan,  and,  after  a  short  | 
pai'ley,  they  turned  their  handsome  mares 
towards  the  Jordan  and  cantered  away. 
It  was  a  j)ictures<jue  little  episode,  and  : 
worth  anything  to  see  the  i)ace  they  came  j 
along  to  cut  olT  our  retrvat,  if  we  had 
meditated   anything   of  the  sort.     We  : 
reacthed  the  bridge  at  iive  o'clock,  and  . 
are  now  close  to  a  cam]>  of  Turkish  sol- 
diers on  the  baiiks  of  the  river.     We 
dismissed   our  rascally  Souf  guides  to- 
night, firmly  declining  to  give  any  /W.-- 
shinh.     The  present  Scheik,  Achmet  by: 
name,   has  a   collection   of  testimonials ' 
from  Euiijlish  travellers,  which  belonjred 
to  his  father,  iScheik  Yussuf,  lately  de- 
ceased.     These   he   shows    with    great 
pride,   perfectly  unawai-e  that  they  are 
more  truthful  than  com]>limentary,  and 
convey   to   the   reader   the   ibrcibly-ex- 
pressed   opinion,   that  Yussuf  was  the 
greatest  rascal  an<l  liar  going  I   He  asked  : 
for  our  testimonial,  which  E.  Mrote  to 
the  following  ciTect:  ''That  Achmet  in- 
herited all  the  virtues  of  his  late  father.*' 
The  name  of  the  bridge  over  the  Jonlan 
here  is  Jisr  Meyamia.     It  is  not  in  ruins, 
as  Porter  states. 


April  23d. — Sunday.  Oar  people  and 
mules  were  gkd  of  a  rest     E.  and  I, 
accompanied    by  Michael  and  a  local 
guide,  rode  leisurely  down  the  banks  of 
tlic  Jordan  to  Bethshan,  about  seven 
miles  from  hero — a  place  full  of  interest, 
as  a  site  ;  the  ruins  that  now  remain  are, 
I  confess,  disap])ointing ;  the  most  inter- 
esting bit  of  ruin  is  the  Khan,  now  turn- 
ed into  a  residence  for  the  villagers.     It 
has  a  very  handsome  Saracenic  arched 
entrance  ;  the  arch  is  composed  of  alter> 
nate  blocks  of  black  basalt  and  limestone, 
which  has  a  very  excellent  effect     The 
remains  of  the  theatre  are  nothing  vrorth 
looking  at  after  Amman  and  Jerash,  and 
the  fort  is  also  a  complete  ruin.  There  is 
the  site  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is,  how- 
ever, interesting.    No  donbt  the  mined 
foundations  of  the  wall  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Ik'thshan.     The  bodies  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  were  fastened  to  these  walls 
atler  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  frm 
there  they  were  taken  down  hj  the  grate- 
ful Jabesh  Gileadites.  The  Acropoliaisoae 
of  those  round,  curious-looking  moandfl^ 
whicii  are  so  very  plentiful  in  the  Ghor. 
It  commands  a  Hnc  view  across  the  val- 
ley, and  from  it  you  sec  Pella  moat  dis- 
tinctly, or  rather  the  site  of  Pella,  on  its 
long  low  terrace.     £r  Kubad  is  also  visi- 
ble, crowning  the  distant  hill-top.    We 
made  out  clearly  the  debouchure  of  Wadj 
Yabis  into  the  Ghor.     We  found  two 
American  gentlemen  encamped  dose  to 
the  ivhan  ;  one  is  the  consul  at  Beyrout, 
the  otiier  a  resident  there — Dr.  Thom]h 
son.    I  ought  to  mention  that  from  the 
Acropolis  the  view  is  very  pretty  looking 
westwards.     Gilboa  looks  quite  oloee  on 
onc*s  lei\,  and  the  beautiful  plain  of  B^ 
draelon  stretches  out  before  you  past  the 
fountain  of  Ain  Jalud,  to  the  very  waDi 
of  Jezreel.     On  our  return  we  remailBed 
especially  the  pretty  glimpse  we  got  of 
the  Jordan  between  its  reedy  banks.  hsfO 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  braafl 
belt  of  tro]>ical  foilage.     As  we  nearad 
tlie  cnmp,  the  fine  double  head  of  snowy 
llermon  came  in  view.    To-morrow  we 
are  going  back  to  Pella.    C3ose  to  the 
bridge  here  is  such  a  curious  patch  of 
black  basalt  cropping  out  of  the  bank.  It 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridga 
Bethshan  is  almost  entirely  built  of  it 
AruiL  24TII. — At  last  we  have  made 
out  our  visit  to  Polla.    Making  an  eai^ 
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start,  we  retraced  our  steps  along  the 
Jordan  valley,  to  the  month  of  Wady 
Seklab ;  a  short  half  hour  beyond  that 
brought  us  to  the  little  Tell,  upon  which 
are  situated  the  ruined  remains  of  Pella. 
A  good  many  broken  columns  and  pieces 
of  pediment  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell, 
close  by  the  fountain.  I  observed,  also, 
a  large  stdne  sarcophagus  near  the  ruins. 
The  view  is  similar  to  the  view  I  describ- 
ed from  the  hills  above,  which  we  admired 
on  our  way  from  Baoun.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  ruins,  on  our  return  to  the 
camp,  we  fell  in  with  a  strong  party  of 
Bashi-Bazouks,  about  a  hundred  of  as 
disreputable  looking  gentlemen  as  I  ever 
saw.  They  rode  up  to  us,  and  instantly 
inquired  if  we  had  seen  a  number  of 
B^onins  with  cattle  and  horses  passing 
by.  We  had  not,  and  said  so.  They 
did  not  believe  us,  evidently.  At  last, 
they  rode  away  up  a  wady,  and  wo  rode 
home.  It  was  very  hot,  and  on  reaching 
the  tent  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  the 
thermometer  had  been  123  deg.  at  mid- 
day. Not  long  after  our  return,  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  came  triumphantly  into 
the  Turkish  camp  announcing  that  they 
had  captured  the  train  of  animals  which 
were  with  the  Bedouins ;  news  also  came 
from  Tiberias  that  Aghile  Agha's  men, 
with  a  party  of  Ad  wan,  had  swept  down 
early  this  morning  and  carried  off  cattle 
and  horses  from  Semakh,  killing  four  men. 
These  were  the  Bedouins  that  we  Just  missed 
filling  in  with.  I  am  sorry,  for  it  would 
have  been  quite  an  adventure  to  meet  a 
regolar  Bedouin  marauding  party  return- 
iDg  with  their  spoil  to  the  mountains  of 
Bashan.  Before  sunset  this  evening  I 
had  a  most  charming  dip  in  the  Jordan. 
The  river  is  swift  and  deep  even  here. 
We  found,  however,  a  delightful  little 
nook,  where  there  was  a  break  in  the 
beds  of  bamboo-cane  and  oleander,  and 
where  a  willow  hnng  over  the  river. 
One  yard  from  the  bank  the  water  was 
up  to  my  waist,  and  even  there  I  felt  the 
cnrrent.  It  was  most  refreshing  to  dip 
light  under  the  water  on  such  a  hot  after- 
noon. 

Afiol  25t[L — ^Before  starting  this  mom- 
ingi  I  made  a  little  sketch  of  the  bridge. 
The  river  is  very  pretty  just  by  the 
bridge.  There  is  a  little  island  below  it, 
with  oleander  j^rowing  on  it,  covered  at 
present  with  flowers.  We  heard  from 
Smas— YoL  IV.,  No.  8. 


Michael,  as  we  were  riding  away,  the 
real  version  of  the  Ad  wan  raid  on  Se- 
makh. Goblan  himself  led  the  party  ; 
they  crossed  the  Jordan  by  a  ford  below 
the  bridge,  near  Beisan,  came  up  under 
the  hills,  close  past  the  Turkish  camp  in 
the  night,  harried  Semakh,  and  returned 
by  the  same  route  early  in  the  morning. 
They  must  have  preceded  us  by  a  bare 
hour,  turning  up  one  of  the  wadys  north 
of  the  Wady  Seklab.  They  made  good 
their  retreat.  The  Bashi-Bazouks  never 
came  up  with  them  at  all  j  but  finding 
some  peaceful  Bedouins  of  the  Ghor 
feeding  a  flock  of  goats  close  to  where 
we  had  our  meeting  with  them,  they  car- 
ried oif  these  goats,  and  returned  to  Ta- 
bor, whence  they  had  come  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  officer  in  command  of  the 
Turkish  troops  was  aware  of  the  whole 
transaction,  but  he  said  he  could  not  in- 
terfere, having  no  cavalry.  We  took  a 
guide  to  Umkeis  from  the  camp,  but  he 
lost  his  way  on  leaving  the  Jordan  valley, 
which  made  us  longer  than  we  need  have 
been.  As  we  wound  our  way  along  the 
low  ridge  of  hills,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  couple  of  wild  boars,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  family  of  young  ones.  They 
went  off  at  their  best  pace,  grunting  me- 
lodiously. .We  had  nothing  but  small 
shot  in  the  guns,  unfortunately,  or  else 
the  pair  would  not  have  got  away  scot 
free  as  they  did.  Soon  after,  two  lovely 
gazelles  started  up,  really  close  to  us,  and 
went  away.  I  never  had  so  good  a  look 
at  wild  gazelles  before.  Eagles  we  saw 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Two  hours*  ride  brought  us  to 
Umkeis,  the  ancient  Gadara,  most  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  crest  of  a  rounded 
hill,  having  a  splendid  view  over  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  and  all  its  surrounding  moun- 
tains. This  hill  is  a  spur  of  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilcad.  To  the  north  of  the  ruins  and 
some  three  miles  distant  is  the  deep  bed 
of  the  Sheri-at-el-Mandhur,  the  ancient 
Jarmuk,  which  is  a  pretty  stream  wind- 
ing down  to  join  the  Jordan,  between 
beds  of  oleander.  The  ruins  of  Gadara, 
the  capital  of  Perea,  are  extensive,  but 
except  the  two  theatres,  none  are  recog- 
nizable to  the  ordinary  traveller.  One 
of  these  theatres  iacing  west  is  in  toler- 
able preservation,  the  other  is  a  complete 
ruin.  The  city  boasted  of  a  street  of 
21 
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columns,  similar  to  the  one  at  Gerasa, 
but  now  these  columns  are  all  prostrate. 
The  paved  street,  however,  is  in  many 
places  quite  perfect,  and  it  is  most  inter- 
esting^ to  trace  the  deep  wheel-ruts  wliich 
are  distinctly  visible  in  several  parts  of  it. 
Some  ten  minutes'  ride  beyond  the  niins 
are  the  celebrated  tombs  which  were  in- 
habited in  our  Saviour's  time  by  maniacs. 
We  j)assed  immense  numbers  of  sarco])h- 
a<^i,    some  of  them  adorned  with  rude 
sculpture  of  figures,  and  faces,  and  gar- 
lands,   "gods   and   genii,"   ^Ir.    Porter 
says.     The  tombs  are  most  interesting. 
They  are    excavated   in   the  limestone 
rock,   jmd   many  of  them   have   doors, 
which  oj)en  and  shut,  cut  out  of  solid 
blocks  of  basalt     They  are  fitted  most 
ingeniously,  having  ])rojecling  jneces  of 
stone  at  the  top  and  bottom,  rounded  ■ 
and  made  to  fit  into  corresponding  sock- 
ets in  the  door-sill  and  the  lintel.     They 
arc  ornamented  in  some  instances  with 
Ihi/kI^  and  nails  cut  in  the  stone  to  resem- 
ble  iron  -  work ;  in  one  I  found  some- 
thing like  a  knocLrr,    with   a  hole   cut 
through,  doubtless  to  insert  the  finger, 
in   order  to    pull   the   heavy   door  to. 
Among  the  ruins  I  gathered   a  lovely 
large  iris,   j)in*ple,   with  delicate  brown 
pencilling  on  the  leaves ;  it  smelt   deli- 
ciously  sweet.     We  found  Ik^douins  of 
tlie  Ghor  camped  here.     An  hour's  ride 
down  the  steej,)  descent  l)rought  us  to  the 
Shcri-at-el-Mandhur,    where    wo   rested 
and  lunched  under  the  shade  of  the  thick- 
ets of  oleander  which  cover  the  banks.    1 
never  saw  sucli  a  profusion  of  flowers  on 
the  oleander  anywhere.     The  spring  was 
surrounded  with  invalids,  who  come  here 
from   various  parts   of  Syria  for   their 
health's  sake.     It  was  considered  only 
second  to  the  hot  s]»rings  of  l^aiie,  in 
tlie  days  of  the  Romans.     We  rode  for 
some  way  down  the  western  bank  of  the 
ilandliur,  here  a   precipitous  cliff— the 
haunt  of  eagles.     It  is  a  wild,  beautiful 
jAace.     We  turned  down  (for  the   last 
time)  into  the  Jordan  valley,  and  rode 
]»ast  Semakh,  the  valley  whicli  had  just 
sufiVred  irom  the  Bedouin  raid.     It  is 
<losei-ted,  the  inhabitants  having  fled  in 
all   directions.     At  the  ford  across  the 
Jordan  we  found  a  boat,  which  is  an  un- 
usual luxury.     It  is  here  that  the  river 
issues  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  a  clear, 
broad,  and  swift  stream.     We  swam  the 


horses  over,  and  they  were  speedily  re- 
saddled.  Our  way  to  Tiberias  lay  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  a  beaatiful  ride  of 
an  hour  and  a  half. 


Saturday  Review. 

MISS  ROSSETTI'S  POEJ^tS.* 

Miss  Rossetti's  poems  aro  of  the  kind 
which  recalls  Shelley's  definition  of  poe- 
tiy  as  'Hhe  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  best  and  happiest  mmds.'' 
As  an  account  of  all  poetry — of  poetry 
in  the  abstract — tliis  is  too  visibly  inade- 
quate, unless  ^^best"  is  used  in  a  sense 
which  begs  the  question ;  but  it  describes 
with  a  peculiar  nicety  the  temper  and 
quality  of  compositions  whicli  are  full  of 
tenderness  and  susceptibility  and  grace, 
though  lacking  the  size  and  energy  which 
are  the  distinctive  marks  of  all  nigh  and 
enduring  sorts  of  poetry.     There  is  a 
lightly  tuneful  meditativeness  about  moit 
of  Miss  Eossetti's  verses  which  in  a  man- 
ner stamps  them  thus,  as  records  of  the 
best    moments  of  one  of  the  happiest 
minds.  They  have  the  delicious  and  truly 
poetic  effect  of  striking  us  as  things  over- 
heard,  as  if  they  were  the  unconsdooB 
outcome  of  the  most  hannonious  moods* 
in  which  a  hearer  is  neither  suspected 
nor  wished.     They  arc  like  the  piping  of 
a  bird  on  a  spray  in  the  sunshine,  or  the 
quaint  singing  with  which  a  child  amuei 
itself  when  it  forgets   that  anybody  is 
listening.     There  is  not  much  thinking  in 
them,  not  much  high  or  deep  feeling  vo 
passion,  and  no  sense  of  the  vast  msak 
space  which  a  great  poet  always  finds 
encompassing  the  ideas  of  life  and  natare 
and  human  circumstance.     But  they  ive 
melodious  and  sweet,  and  marked  widi 
that  peculiar  calm  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  Shelley's  notion  of  happiness  as  an  es- 
sential condition  of  poetry.     Praise  is  so 
extravagantly  lavished  on  people  who  vs 
very  naturally  more  than  content  to  be 
judged  as  minor  poets,  that  when  OM 
comes  to  describe  a  person  who  is  reil^ 
a  poet,  but  still  only  with  oomparatifdy 
slender  powers  of  flight,  the  right  words 
have  ceased  to  be  available  beoaued 


*  The  Prince's  Ptognss  s  amd  otkm  PMmt,  Bjf 
CnRisTLNA  liosBETTx.  LoodoD :  MiirmflUm  A  Ob^ 
18G6. 
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the  sap  has  been  taken  oat  of  them  by 
repeated  misapplications.  Versifiers  arc 
often  called  melodious  with  as  much  title 
as  blue  milk  has  to  be  called  savory. 
They  are  called  sweet  with  as  much  title 
as  a  last  year*s  fir-cone  has  to  be  called 
succulent  And  they  are  praised  for  a 
poetic  calm  when  in  truth  they  are  only 
dull  with  a  dulness  that  is  much  worse 
than  prosaic.  If  the  name  of  minor 
poets  is  used  up  by  those  who  are  not 
poets  at  all,  or  who  at  least  ought  to  de- 
scend to  the  lowest  place  and  be  called 
**minimous"  poets,  there  is  no  class  left 
in  which  writers  like  Miss  Rossetti,  and 
perhaps  four  others  now  living,  can  be 
ranged  with  justice  and  distinctness. 

Neither  the  Fnnce^s  Progress  nor  the 
shorter  poems  that  follow  can  be  said  to 
open  up  veins  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  are  new,  but  there  is  a  certain  quaint 
originality  both  in  the  versification  and 
in  the  concrete  style  in  which  the  writer 
delights  to  treat  all  her  fancies.  Her 
mind  works  not  through  abstract  ideas, 
but  through  embodied  images.  For 
analysis,  for  the  metaphysical  style  which 
so  pleases  a  rather  morbid  and  self-con- 
scious generation,  for  exploring  the  nice- 
ties of  mind,  she  has  not  much  more  taste 
than  the  writer  of  ^Eiop's  Fables  can  have 
bad.  All  her  visions  of  social  and  moral 
traths  seem  to  come  to  her  through  pic- 
tares,  and  to  stay  in  her  mind  in  the  pic- 
torial shape.  Instead  of  analyzing  her 
ideas,  she  embodies  and  dramatizes  them. 
Concrete  form  and  color  and  action  arc 
the  modes  to  which  she  seems  naturally 
and  invariably  to  turn,  and  by  which 
alone  her  poetic  sensibilities  are  quickened 
or  satisfied.  And  if  we  reflect  that  the 
balance  of  modem  poetic  feeling  inclines 
hagehr  to  all  sorts  of  analogies  and  intro- 
spection and  ponderings  meant  to  be 
pfofoandy  it  is  at  once  a  sign  of  originali- 
ty in  the  poet,  and  a  recommendation  to 
the  lover  of  poetry,  to  follow  a  totally 
different  fiishion  and  produce  verses  of  a 
quaint  and  unwonted  type.  It  is  this 
vivid  and  picturesque  way  of  moulding 
her  Bobjects  which  compensates  to  some 
extent  for  Miss  Bossetti's  want  of  strong 
grup  and  expansiveness.  Nesirly  every 
Btaoisa  presents  a  picture  full  of  color  and 
movement  Even  death  seems  only  to 
siumflt  the  cessadon  of  things  that  ai*e 
viuble  and  palpable : 


''Life  is  not  sweet.     One  day  it  will    be 
sweet 

To  shut  our  eyes  and  die  : 
Nor  feel  the  wild  flowers  blow  nor  birds 
dart  bv 

With  flitting  butterfly, 
Nor  grass  grow  long  above  our  heads  and 

feet, 
Nor  hear  the  happy  lark  that  soars  sky-high, 
Nor  sigh  that  spring  is  fleet  and  summer 
fleet, 

Nor  mark  the  waxing  wheat, 
Nor  know  who  sits  in  our  accustomed  seat. 

IJfe  is  not  good.     One  day  it  will  be  good 

To  die,  then  live  again ; 
To  sleep  meanwhile;   so  not  to  feel  the 

wane 
Of  shr^ink  leaves  dropping  in  the  wood, 
Nor  hear  the  foamy  lashing  of  the  main, 
Nor  mark  the  blackened  bean-fields,  nor 

where  stood 

Rich  ranks  of  golden  grain 
Only  dead  refuse  stubble  clothe  the  plain ; 
Asleep  from  risk,  asleep  from  pain." 

The  Seasons,  that  to  most  modem 
poets  suggest  reflections  on  men's  lives 
and  lot,  or  on  the  curious  inner  forces  of 
eiirth  and  sun  and  winds,  or  on  the  un- 
fathomable mysteries  of  nature  in  her 
deeper  workings,  are  to  the  authoress 
only  as  beautiful  everchanging  paintings. 
For  example,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Year's 
Windfalls,"  she  goes  through  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  in  as  many  short 
stanzas.     Thus : 

"In  the  parching  August  wind 

Cornfields  bow  the  head. 
Sheltered  in  round  valley  depths. 

On  low  hills  outspread. 
Karly  leaves  drop  loitering  down 

Weightless  on  the  breeze, 
First  fruits  of  the  year's  decay 

From  the  withering  trees." 

Tliere  is  no  great  strength  or  force  in  this 
or  in  any  other  detached  stanza ;  but  a 
poem,  unlike  a  chain,  may  be  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part,  and  the  general 
eflTect  here  is  very  far  from  commonplace. 
Miss  Ilossctti  has  a  gift  of  handling  even 
commonplace  ideas  m  so  vivid  and  con- 
crete a  way  as  almost  to  rescue  them  from 
their  own  character.  Nothing  is  more 
ordinary  than  the  notioii,  nothing  cer- 
tainly more  fallacious,  that  gentle,  soft, 
half-characterless  things  are  more  faith- 
ful in  adversity  than  those  of  stronger 
nature.  Yet  Miss  Rossetti  has  reproduced 
it  in  an  odd  conceit  which  is  more  than 
tolerable : 
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"  Did  any  bird  come  flying 
After  Adrtm  and  Eve, 
When  tlie  door  was  sliiit  ajrainst  them, 
And  they  sat  down  to  grieve  ? 


li 


I  think  not  Eve's  peacock 

SiJlendid  to  see, 
And  I  tliink  not  Adam's  eagle, 

But  a  dove  may  be. 


*'  Did  any  beast  come  pushing 
Through  the  thorny  hedge, 
Into  the  thorny,  thistly  world, 
Out  from  Eden's  edge  ? 

"  I  think  not  a  li(»n. 

Though  his  strength  is  such, 
But  an  innocent  loving  lamb 
May  have  done  as  much." 

Thnre  is  a  fifth  stanza,  but  it  scarcely  adds 
much  force  or  significance  of  any  kind. 
Indeed,  this   is  not  the   only  place  in 
which  the  labor  of  the  file  would  have 
been  useful.     A  good  many  tame  and 
rather    slovenly   verses  have   been  loft 
wliicli  ouglit  either  to  have  been  cut  out 
or  polished  into  something  more  shapely. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  substitute  mere  artificial  emphasis  in- 
stead of  an   idea,  but  a   dull,  pointless 
cadence,  such  as  now  and  again  occurs  in 
these   verses,  is  almost  as  bad  as   if  it 
were  the  sheerest  artifice.     And  there  is 
BO  much  genuine  and  charming  melody 
in  Miss  tiossetti's  verse  that  these  occa- 
sional sli])s  jar  more  than  enough.     We 
cannot  hoi])  looking  upon  tbe  song  to  the 
swallow,  for  instance,  as  a  too  audacious 
attempt  to  l)e  simple.     One  stanza  will 
show  the  nature  of  the   endeavor,  and 
also,  we  fancy,  how  jarring  and  unmelo- 
dious  is  the  result : 

"There  goes  the  swallow — 
('ould  we  hut  follow ! 
Hasty  swallow,  stay, 
Point  us  out  the  way  ; 
Look  hack  swallow,  turn  back  swallow,  stop 
swallow.'* 

Two  other  stanzas,  constructed  on  the 
same  pattern,  do  not  by  any  means  mend 
matters.  And  the  last  linos  leave  one 
almo.st  angry : 

"  Only  WH  must  stay. 
Must  not  folliiw;   good- by,  swallow,  good 
swallow." 

This  unsuccegsfnl  piece  of  aflfected  jingle 
contrasts  strongly  with  a  very  pretty  and 
musical  song  on  the  next  page : 


**  Deeper  than  the  hail  can  Bxnite, 
Deeper  than  the  frost  can  bite. 
Deep  asleep  through  day  and  night, 
Our  delight. 

**  Now  thy  sleep  no  pang  can  break. 
No  to-morrow  bid  thee  wake. 
Not  our  sobs  who  sit  and  ache 
For  thy  sake. 

"  Is  it  dark  or  light  below  ? 
Oh,  but  is  it  cold  like  snow  ? 
Dost  thou  feel  the  green  things  grow 
Fast  or  slow  ? 

**  Is  it  warm  or  cold  beneath  ? 
Oh,  but  is  it  cold  like  death  ? 
Cold  like  death  without  a  breath. 
Cold  like  death." 

As  is  natural  in  a  poet  whose  mind 
alwavs  tunis  to  concrete  realizations  of 
her  ideas,  Miss  Rossetti  seldom  or  never 
indulges  in  one  of  the  common  vices  of 
modem  writers — a  deliberate  distortion 
and  involution  of  language  for  the  sake 
of  presenting  a  superlicial  thought  as  if 
it  w^ere  something  dark  and  subtle.  It  is 
not  so  clear  that  she  does  not  almost  no 
into  an  opposite  extreme,  drawing  her 
pictures  with  too  little  shade,  and  leaving 
too  little  for  the  imagination  of  the  on- 
looker. The  effect  is  like  that  of  i 
medin3val  picture,  with  its  hi<;h  horiions 
and  stiff  lines  and  general  effect  of  iMor- 
ness.  The  true  lover  of  poetry  seeb 
places  where  '^the  hidden  waters  lie." 
Downright  obscurity  is  an  offence  in  all 
cases,  but  there  is  a  very  wide  difiereooe 
t  between  this  and  the  occasional  interpo- 
'  sition  of  a  line  or  a  stanza  aaggestn^ 
distance  and  remote  space.  An  nnintff- 
rupted  succession  of  sensnoas  |»ctnreik 
however  pure  in  conception  and  dear  in 
execution,  is  in  danger  of  palling.  T^ 
Prince's  Progre^^  for  example,  aboandtii 
the  most  exquisitely  -  colored 
Thus : 

**  By  willow  courses  he  took  hia  patl^ 
Spied  what  a  nest  the  kingflaher  had^ 
3Iarked  the  fields  green  to  aftermath, 
Marked  where  the  red-brown  field' 
ran, 
Loitered  awhile  for  a  deep-stream  balK 
Yearned  for  a  fellow-man." 

Or  again : 

"  Oh,  a  moon-face  in  a  shadowy  pbos^ 
And  a  light  touch  and  a  winsome 
And  a  tlirilling  tender  ▼oloe  thai  i^ys 
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'  Safe  from  waters  that  seek  the  sea — 
Cold  waters  by  rugged  ways — 
Safe  with  me.' " 

Bat  this  profusion  of  figure  and  color 
and  movement,  charming  as  it  is,  makes 
us  alive  to  the  want  of  a  dim  and  sugges- 
tive background.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  whole  poem  is  a  sustained  piece  of 
suggestive  allegory,  and  it  is  true  that 
each  picture  may  stand  for  some  moral 
counterpart.  Even  in  this  case  there  still 
remains  an  absence  of  shadow.  But  as 
everybody  with  a  thin  tiny  surface  of 
poetic  sensibility  tries  to  imitate  Mr. 
Tennyson's  language,  and  throws  out 
nothing  but  shadow,  the  projection  of 
feeble  passion  and  superficial  introspec- 
tion, it  is  unreasonable  to  complain  that 
Miss  Rossetti  has  chosen  a  better  path  of 
her  own. 


LondoQ  Society. 
BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  books  of  the  season  are  as  much 
a  port  of  the  season  as  the  operas  or  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
not  so  exactly  defined  within  limitations 
of  time  and  subject,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  method  about  the  production 
of  books  than  might  be  supposed  ;  there 
is  a  oertuu  order  and  rule  of  procedure, 
although,  appealing  to  all  varieties  of 
minds  and  interests,  they  are  with  diffi- 
culty grouped  and  classified.  The  book 
season  begins  earlier  and  ends  later  than 
the  ordinary  season,  and  the  best  time  of 
the  season  is  hardly  the  best  time  for 
hooka  And  yet  what  would  the  season 
be  if  it  were  not  for  books  and  the  dis- 
ooflsioD  of  books!  Beyond  this  there 
are  certain  books  which  are  especially 
books  of  the  season  ;  which  spring  from 
the  season,  belong  to  it,  and  are  nothing 
without  it.  Now  we  propose  in  this  pa- 
per to  chat  a  little  about  books  which 
people  have  been  chatting  a  great  deal 
about  during  the  season,  and  in  addition 
we  ahall  examine  the  peculiar  literary 
phenomena  of  what  in  a  narrower  sense 
are  books  of  the  season. 

It  is  about  (JhristmaSy  or  a  little  before, 
that  the  first  shower  of  books  alights,  { 
nameroos  as  the  snow-flakes.    As  a  rule  ' 
does  not  consist  of  the  lightest  of  j 


light  literature,  easily  read  and  speedily 
forgotten.  That  gay  efflorescence  comes 
out  with  the  blooms  and  blossoms  of  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  books 
which  will  be  reviewed,  quoted,  criticis- 
ed, sensationalized,  come  out  before  the 
commencement  of  the  parliamentary  ses- 
sion. You  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  this.  Publishers  of  books  are 
astute  people  who  make  their  publica- 
tions aller  long  acquaintance  with  the 
ways  oi  the  world.  They  select  for  their 
big  books  and  their  important  ventures 
the  only  time  of  the  year  in  which  busy 
people  have  much  time  to  attend  to  any- 
thing that  demands  much  intellectual  ex- 
ertion. In  the  season  itself  people  are 
too  busily  and  agreeably  occupied  to 
study.  After  the  season  they  are  too 
tired  to  do  much  except  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  London  Socitty  to  the  sweet  mu- 
sic of  the  Slimmer  waves.  But  to  come 
into  the  library  on  a  winter  morning 
when  the  snow  is  lying  deep  on  the  lawn 
and  the  winds  are  shrilly  screaming 
through  the  grove  —  this  hot  weather 
the  very  recollection  is  cool  and  delight- 
ful— most  pleasant  it  is,  the  Times  being 
glanced  at  and  put  away,  to  open  up 
that  noble  parcel  which  has  come  down 
from  Mr.  Murray's,  or  the  less  ambitious 
quota  from  some  less  distinguished  bib- 
liopole. The  ladies  dive  into  the  pages 
of  the  thickest  books  and  qualify  them- 
selves for  an  examination  of  their  con- 
tents. The  days  are  passed  when  it  is 
enough  for  clever  girls  to  lisp  Tennyson 
and  to  talk  about  the  characters  in  the 
last  new  novel.  They  will  read  for  them- 
selves and  think  for  themselves,  and  the 
young  woman  who  will  not  be  in  the 
leiist  degree  suspected  of  being  bluey  who 
plays  croquet  and  rides  to  hounds,  and 
knows  all  Gounod's  music,  will  also 
spend  some  stiff  hours  in  the  morning 
in  mastering  literature  not  better  known 
and  appreciated  by  "  countrymen  and 
lovers." 

I  remember  meeting  Dr.  Livingstone 
at  one  of  Lady's  F 's  charming  din- 
ners last  autumn.  It  was  just  before  his 
book  came  out,  and  just  before  he  him- 
self went  off  to  Bombay  on  his  route  to 
attempt  the  east  coast  of  •Africa.  I  es- 
pecially recall  it,  as  I  put  down  the  book 
on  the  very  first  of  the  18G5-GG  season, 
and  because  I  thought  the  Doctor  him- 
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pelf  so  very  much  more  amusing  than 
his  voluminous  publication.  And  yet 
that  is  very  well  worth  reading.     There 


to  ^Ir.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  whoever 
else  indorses  the  philosophy  of  Malthu^. 
that  there  are  immense  tracts  of  land  en- 


are  some  books  which  ought  to  be  read  ;  joying  a  temperate  climate,  and  over- 
carefully ;  when  ])eo]»lc  should  not  be  ',  flowing  with  beauty  and  abundance. 
content  with  the  account  in  the  Athcnfr-  which  for  many  centuries  will  amply 
«wz,  which  almost  antici])ates  the  publi-  provide  for  the  overflowings  of  the  pop- 
cation  of  the  book,  and  the  labored  re-  ulations  of  Europe.  But  the  ordinary 
views  in  the  (Quarterlies,  which  appear  reader  will  like  Dr.  Livingstone*s  book 
when  the  book  itself  is  well-nigh  forgot-  not  so  nnich  for  its  political  economy  as 
ten.  There  is  a  certain  art,  which  can  for  that  genuine  exploring  spirit,  that 
be  cultivated  until  it  attains  a  marvellous  love  of  enterj>rise  and  adventure,  that  rc- 
delieaoy  and  precision,  whereby  a  man  in  |  markable  j>ersonal  experience  which  are 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  pages  or  a  cou-  always  freshly  cropping  up  beneath  the 
]>le  of  minutes  can  obtain  a  ver>'  fair  no- 1  geographical  science  and  the  raissionary 
lion  of  the  nature  of  a  book.     The  point !  statistics. 

which  I  insist  on  is  this,  that  if  a  book  is  '  But  the  great  work  complementary  of 
a  good  book,  it  is  worth  while  doing  it  Dr.  Livingstone's  will  be  IMr.  Baker 
thorouGjhlv,  and  leavinc;  other  books  on  the  Albert  Nijanza^  Great  Badn  of 
alone.  I  know  so  many  clever  peo])le  t/ic  Xiie,  and  Krpiorations  of  the  Xii^ 
who  try  and  make  intellect  their  special-  Soitnrit.  !Mr.  Baker's  new  work  ha< 
ity,  who  have  never  the  moral  courage  been  ]»ublished  so  very  recently  that  it 
to  say  of  a  subject  that  they  don't  under-  is  diflicult  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of 
stand  it,  or  of  a  book  that  they  have  not  its  ]>recise  value.  The  geographies] 
seen  it.  Dr.  Livingstone's  is  a  good  value  of  his  exploits  can  hardly  be  un- 
hook, inasmuch  as  A/)//// //V/// he  has  a  great  derrated,  although  on  many  points 
deal  to  tell  us.  This  is  the  general  dif-  our  information  is  very  incomplete;  and 
ierence  between  his  books  and  those  of  it  nmst  still  be  many  years  oefore  the 
that  other  Afiican  traveller,  Ca]>tain  great  enigma  of  geography  is  qaite 
liurton.  Mr.  Burton  has  left  off  writing  cleared  u]).  Spekc  and  Grant  had  dis- 
ibr  ])osterity,  and  now  only  writes  for  covered  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  had 
the  season.  He  ha**  found  out  that  his  been  informed  that  another  great  lake 
writings  jmssess  a  ct*rtain  conventional  lay  to  the  west.  It  was  Mr.  Baker's 
value,  and  so  he  goes  on  producing  them,  anxious  desire  to  discover  that  "great 
but  in  every  case  with  a  marked  «leteri-  reservoir  of  equatorial  waters,"  and,  il- 
oration  in  tlieir  value.  Dr.  T^ivinir^tone  thouLrh  the  natives  told  him  it  was  six 
writes  in  a  emnbrous  way  :  his  hard,  un- '  months'  journey,  and  although  diflknl- 
])liaiit  style  very  nnich  resembles  his  own  ■  ties  suflicient  to  daunt  the  highest  oonr- 
l)roken  English  ;  but  there  is  real  sub-  j  age  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  gained  a 
stance  in  what  he  says.  One  great  dif-  i  height  from  which  he  looked  down  upon 
ference  between  Hurt(»n  and  Livingstone  i  the  wide  waters  of  the  lake  with  its 
is,  that  Ihirton  a'lvocates  MohammiMlan- !  mountainous  western  shore  still  nnex- 
ism  and  Livingstoiie  ailvocates  Chris- ■  plore<l.  Here  he  found  the  point  of  ont- 
tianity  as  the  great  ])anacea  for  the  evils  let  for  the  White  Nile,  which  pnrsoeiiti 
of  Africa.  The  wholesome  airs  of  faith,  unchecked  career  into  the  Mediterranean. 
ho]H',  and  love])erva<le  Dr.  UvingstoTU'V  The  work  has  the  advantage  of  possess 
work,  but  tht-re  is  a  (honmghly  un-  ing  a  heroine,  in  the  heroic  young  wife 
healthy,  mia<ni:itic  atmosjihere  about  of  the  explorer,  who  proves  a  true  help- 
Mr.  liiuton's.  The  <Milv  thini'  which  meet  for  her  husband  in  the  terrific emei^ 
we  really  regard  in  Livingstone's  work  is  gencies  which  arose,  and  who  very  near- 
his  cU*].reciation  of  Bishop  Tozer's  con-  ly  fell  a  victim  to  the  sunstroke  and  the 
<l!ict  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  mis-  rank  vegetation.  I  low  she  was  carried 
sion.  If  his  criticisms  are  substantially  about  insensible  from  place  to  place;  how 
true,  it  will  not  be  too  late  for  Dr.  Tozer  '  her  forest  grave  was  dug ;  how  herTiaa- 
and  liis  friends  to  alter  their  line  of  con-  band  refnse<l  to  give  up  hope  when  all 
duct  in  accordance  with  it.  Dr.  Living-  seemed  hopeless  ;  how  fihe  eveDloany 
stone  points  out  what  is  the  true  answer  j  crowned  the  happiness  of  the  expedition 
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by  her  recovery,  is  the  most  affecting  part 
of  a  narrative  where  the  intense  human 
interest  is  kept  up  unflaggingly.  The 
year's  detention  in  the  Kamrasi  country 
alone  affords  a  rare  experience,  and  would 
alone  furnish  materials  for  an  interesting 
work.  ]VIi\  Baker  liolds  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  "  indigenous  to  the  soil 
of  Africa,  and  that  it  has  not  been  taught 
to  the  African  by  the  white  man,  as  is 
currently  reported,  but  that  it  has  ever 
been  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
African  tribes." 

Other  books  of  travel  issued  by  Mr. 
Murray  are  those  by  Dr.  Ronnie,  an  able 
and  intelligent  staff  medical  officer.  One 
of  these  is  essentially  a  book  of  the  sea- 
son, using  the  expression  in  its  less  fa- 
vorable sense,  I  mean  the  one  about 
"  Bbotan."  It  will  be  recollected  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  people  were 
talking  a  great  deal  about  Bhotan.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  we  were  in 
for  what  would  pi*ove  a  very  long  and 
expensive  war.  The  Hon.  Ashley  Eden, 
whose  name  is  so  peculiarly  known  in 
social  circles  at  Calcutta,  did  what  was 
exceedingly  imprudent  for  any  civilian 
to  undertake,  in  attempting  a  political 
mission  into  the  heart  of  the  Bhotanese 
territory.  I  imagine  that  Indian  author- 
ities are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  such 
a  mission  would  best  be  lell  to  some  mil- 
itary man,  supported  by  a  tolerably  de- 
cent military  force.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how  the  native  fiends  of  the  Bho- 
taa  council  boai'd  pulled  the  Honorable 
Ashley  Eden's  whiskers,  and  daubed  the 
Honorable  Ashley  Eden*s  face,  opera- 
tions equally  painful  and  dishonorable, 
and  so  offered  to  a  diplomatist  what  con- 
stituted as  fair  a  casus  belli  as  any  diplo- 
matist might  desire.  Troops  were  sent 
bevond  the  frontier,  and  for  a  time,  they 
aofiieved  the  kind  of  traditional  success 
which  is  always  associated  with  the 
encounters  of  British  troops  against 
Oriental  races.  But  there  came  a  break 
in  the  stereotyped  nan'ative.  Not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  on  it,  the  British  troops 
were  surprised,  repulsed,  defeated.  Two 
English  guns  were  thrown  down  a  ra- 
vine with  the  expressed  object  of  saving 
them  from  the  enemy's  hands,  but  with 
the  specific  effect  that  then  they  did  fall 
into  the  enemy's  liands.  On  these  two  guns 
the  iSate  of  matters  subsequently  hinges. 


Dr.  Rennie  found  himself  in  medical 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  the  Eightieth 
re^ment,  and  in  that  capacity  he  march- 
ed up  several  hills  and  marched  down 
several  hills,  but  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  fame  during  these  operations. 
He  was,  in  fact,  sent  homewards  befoi'c  the 
British  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  such  a  scale  that  the  Bhotanese  were 
driven  to  desire  peace.  The  two  guns 
were  the  obstacle.  The  Bhotanese  de- 
clared that  the  two  guns  were  not  to  be 
found.  Just  as  the  British  public  had 
made  up  their  public  mind  that,  after  all, 
it  was  hardly  perhaps  worth  while  to  go 
to  war  on  account  of  the  guns,  the  Bho- 
tanese made  up  their  minds  in  exactly 
the  same  direction,  and  accordingly  gave 
up  the  guns  about  which  they  had  so 
freely  lied.  Dr.  Rennie,  however,  had 
seen  enough  of  Bhotan  to  justify  him  in 
writing  a  book  about  it,  as  books  are 
now  written.  If  the  war  had  gone  on  the 
book  would  have  been  a  book  of  the  sea- 
son ;  but  as  the  war  has  collapsed,  we 
do  not  feel  much  interest  about  Bhotan 
until  the  war  breaks  out  again.  When 
that  event — probably  not  far  distant — 
takes  i)lace,  we  shall  again  take  down 
Dr.  Rennie's  book  from  the  shelf.  About 
one  half  of  it  is  made  up  from  public  doc- 
uments, and  betrays  the  mustiness  of  old 
newspapers  ;  but  the  Doctor  enlivens  this 
department  by  keeping  up  a  running  fire 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Honorable  Ash- 
ley Eden  ;  and  as  ]\Ir.  Eden  has  held  up 
oneTongsoPenlow  as  the  very  villain  and 
vulture  of  Bhotan,  Dr.  Rennie  naturally 
devotes  his  attention  to  whitewashing 
and  "rehabilitating"  him,  and  present- 
ing him  in  the  aspect  of  an  agreeable  and 
merry-hearted  old  gentleman. 

A  certain  faculty  of  close,  accurate  ob- 
servation, and  a  vein  of  homely  good 
sense  throuijhout  distinfjuish  Dr.  Ren- 
nie's  Journals.  Ho  was  for  some  time 
attached  to  the  embassy  at  Peking,  and 
when  the  embassy  people  thought  it 
fully  worth  while  that  some  one  should 
keep  a  journal  of  events  that  were  hap- 
j)ening  during  the  residence  of  the  first 
European  diplomatists  who  had  ever  re- 
sided at  Peking,  it  transpired  that  Dr. 
Rennie  had  already  commenced  such  a 
journal,  and  made  some  progress.  There 
is,  however,  on  the  very  threshold,  a 
serious  objection  to  be  taken.    Dr.  Ren- 
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nie  is  manifestly  afraitl  tliat  his  insular 
jni'jiulices  niijjcht  cause  him  to  represent 
the  Chinese  altogether  en  laid,  and  so  he 
has  fallen  into  the  error  of  rej)resenting 
them  altogether  vn  bofi.  At  present  avc 
have  not  "  done  China,"  and  are  waiting 
till  Mr.  Cooke  gets  up  a  cheap  exeursion 
tljere  and  back  in  the  summer.  But  in 
tlie  mean  time  we  take  the  re])refienta- 
i'umn  of  the  people  who  know  the  coun- 
tries, and  who  say  that  a  very  hideous 
and  dirty  ]>icture  of  the  Chinese  has  to  he 
drawn,  and  that  Dr.  Kenniehas  given  us 
nothing  but  the  remotest  glimpses  of  the 
dreadful  realities  of  things.  It  is  also  to 
be  said  tliat  Dr.  Kcnnie  has  not  so  much 
given  us  a  book  as  the  materials  out  of 
which  a  good  book  might  be  easily  con- 
structed. As  Dr.  1  Jennie  had  resolved  to 
keep  a  diary,  he  made  it  his  diurnal  ])rac- 
tice  to  say  somelhinj^,  whether  he  had 
{something  to  say  or  not.  This  is  the 
uidiai)]»y  k»t  of  the  newspapers,  which 
must  equally  make  their  a])pearancc  every 
morning,  whether  they  record  a  revohi- 
tion  (»r  have  really  nothing  beyond  the 
police  news.  Some  of  Dr.  Ui'nnie's  en- 
tries are,  therefore,  exceedingly  trivial ; 
for  example  :  '*  It  was  so  very  hot  that 
nobody  could  sleep  till  daybreak;" 
which,  considerin<r  that  the  loc.-ditv  was 
Peking  and  the  time  midsummer,  is  not 
very  sMnirisiiiLf.  Although  the  work  is  i 
too  (lesultorv  and  ill-c(aistiucted  to  ren- , 

ft  I 

der  a  continuous  jicrusal  pleasant  or  even  ■ 
jiossible,  there  is  in  it  a  large  and  impor- 
tant collection  offsets  which  will  m*e:itlv 
as^^ist  tlie  reader  in  fonninj'  a  conception  . 
of  the  Chmese.  i 

A  very  beautiful  book  was  issued  early 
in  the  season  by  "Mr.  l>ertrain,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  iisheries,  especially 
Scottish  fisheries,  entitle<l  T//f  Ihirvc.-t  tit' 
the  St  a.  In  addition  to  much  si>lendid 
illustration,  an<l  very  interotiuLj  letter- 
press,  the  book  aimed  at  some  in)portant 
jM'actical  results.  Mr.  Iiertram  argue<l 
that  we  were  injuring  our.^elves  by  over- 
fi>hing:  that  our  supplies  of  fisjj,  so  far. 
from  being  inexhaustible,  were  really 
sutVeiing  ;  and  that,  in  ]>oinl  of  fact,  it  is 
only  a  pojmlar  delusion  to  supj»ose  that ; 
there  are  as  good  ti>h  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it.  lie  says  that  we  are 
very  improvident  in  the  'Item  offish,  and 
are  ruining  ourselves  by  <mr  improvi- 
dence.    Curiously  enough  a  Parliamen- 
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tary  Report  on  the  subject  of  the  Deep- 
Sea  Fisheries  was  issued  directly  after 
the  jniblication  of  Mr.   Bertram*s  work, 
and  tliis  Report  amved  at  a  diametrically 
opposite  conclusion.     It  strongly  urged 
that  renewed  and  more  vigorous  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  iisheries,  and 
held    out  glowing  expectations  of  the 
results  that  might  be  realized.     Mr.  Ber- 
tram has  not  succumbed  before  the  par- 
liamentar}'  rejiort.  He  will  not  allow  the 
rcfjutation  of  his  book  and  his  own  pro- 
fessional reputation  to  be  damaged  by 
this  parliamentary  criticism.     He  returns 
to  the  charge,  vindicates  his  conclusions, 
and  impugns  that  of  the  commission  of 
in(]\nry.     Other  things  beingr  equal,  we 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  vote  on  the 
side  of  special  authority  than  to  yield 
blind    credence    to    senatorial    wisdom. 
Fish   legislation   has,  in  son)e  respects, 
been  singularly  nnsuccessfnl.     Sir  Heniy 
Rawlins(m,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Ge- 
ographii'al  Society,  mentioned  that  when 
the  Fenian  raid  across  the  Bay  of  FundTt 
in  Canada,  was  first  spoken  of,  he  did 
not  believe  that  there  were  more  than 
half  a  dozen  members  in  the  Tlouse  who 
knew  where  the  Bay   of  Fnndy  was. 
When  our  members  legislated  for  salmon 
they  nnist  have  known  just  as  ranch,  or 
as  little,  about  the  natural  histor}'  of  the 
salmon.  ^  In  Cornwall,  for  instance,  they 
prohibit  salmon  fishing  when  salmon  is 
in  season,  and  allow  it  in  the  spawning 
season.     In  the  beautiful  Fbwey  river, 
both  stream    and  estuar}%   where   Ur. 
Tennyson  has  ]»oetized,  and  where  loTen 
of  rural  s])orts  may  resort,  perfect  shoab 
of  fine  salmon  escape  the  poor  fishermen, 
which  for  them  means  the  loss  of  bread, 
meat,  and  clothing,  and  when  the  legsl 
leave  comes,  it  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
any  service,  ^Ir.  Beitram's knowledge  of 
Sct)tch  fisheries  is  most  thorough,  but  his 
information  in  several  res|)ect8  appean 
to  be  defective  in  respect  to  Britisn  MH 
and   streams.     ^loreover,'  fisliing    with 
him  is  too  much  a  matter  of  busiiiess; 
he  lacks  tlie  serene  philosophy  and  the 
keen  sense  of  natural  beauty  which  onght 
to  distinguisli  the  Piscator  of  the  Ikaak 
Walton  stamp.     But  the  book  is  good 
reading,  and  highly  suggestive  <rf  good 
feeding. 

A  really  very  splendid  work  is  tfie 
new  volume,  the  third,  of  Clowe  and 
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Cava]ca8elle*8  The  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy.  Mr.  Crowe  18, 1  believe,  one  of  the 
pleasant  society  of  Anglo- Parisians ;  a 
society  which  has  just  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  and  most  eccentric  stars  in  the 
Irish  gentleman  best  known  as  Father 
Prout  Many  a  reader  used  to  seize  the 
Globe  for  its  French  intelligence,  because 
poor  Mahoney  used  to  contribute  this, 
and  the  chances  were  that  there  would 
be  something  racy.  If  I  remember 
aright,  Mr.  Ci'owe  is  the  author  of  an 
unpretending,  but  useful  and  accurate 
History  of  France.  Encouraged  by  the 
sncoess  of  their  Early  FUmitih  Painters, 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavaloaselle,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Murray,  are  persevering 
in  their  costly  and  elaborate  work,  which 
is  drawn  up  from  fresh  materials  and 
recent  researches  in  the  archives  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  from  personal  ins[)ection  of  the 
works  of  art  scattered  throughout  Eu- 
rope. In  great  measure  the  work  is  for 
an  esoteric  circle,  but  every  one  would 
find  it  useful  as  a  work  of  reference,  and 
the  magnificent  illustrations  with  which 
it  is  thronged  impart  to  it  a  higl\  artistic 
value.  But  even  the  most  entiiusiastic 
art  student  will  be  oppressed  by  the 
minuteness  of  the  criticism  and  tlie  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  details.  The  strongest 
interest  of  this  work,  as  with  Dr.  Wag- 
nei^s  Art  Treasures  of  Great  Britain^  will 
be  felt  by  the  proprietors  of  the  pictures 
criticised.  Indeed  such  works  as  these 
mast  sometimes  create  a  very  strong  and 
unpleasant  sensation  among  the  collec- 
tors. Sometimes,  indeed,  tiie  sensation 
may  be  a  pleasant  one,  when  a  picture 
which  has  been  remanded  au  qnatrieine, 
or  has  been  placed  behind  a  staircase,  is 
declared  by  the  authorities  to  be  a  very 
precious  example  of  some  distinguished 
master.  But  generally  the  decision  is 
the  other  way.  Thus  the  Butler-John- 
stone supposed  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  de- 
clared ^<  not  done  in  the  master's  style 
nor  according  to  his  habits."  Another 
one^  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
at  Hamilton  Palace,  is  said  to  be  "  more 
tmly  a  slovenly  thing  by  Bacchiacco." 
Another  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Ashburn- 
ham,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  ''  weak 
and  washy.  It  is  likely  that  a  pupil 
worked  this  up  from  Del  bartons  original, 
posrible  that  it  had  been  left  unfinished 
at  Ida  death,  and  was   completed    by 


another."  The  criticism  is  not  always 
so  unfavorable.  Of  the  Panshanger  por- 
trait (Earl  Cowper's)  they  say:  "The 
painting  is  clearly  Del  Saito's,  and  finely 
touched."  Mr.  Ilolford's  is  declared  to 
be  only  a  school  copy  of  a  picture  at 
Madrid.  These  are  samples  of  the  home 
criticism.  The  literary  work  is  done  in  a 
very  careful  and  conscientious  manner. 
Every  one  will  now  be  able  to  give  in- 
telligent praises  to  the  works  of  Pietro- 
Perugino.  The  work  is  a  modern  Vasari. 
Whatever  Lord  Macaulay  may  say 
about  the  Boswelliana  lues,  the  Shake- 
spearian lues  is  a  still  more  destructive  dis- 
order. A  more  fatal  disease  can  hardly 
occur  to  any  human  being.  It  is  a  dis- 
ease which  requires  the  severest  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen.  If  it  passes  from  an 
acute  into  a  chronic  state  the  results  are 
truly  pitiable  and  apalling.  Every  scrap 
of  Elizabethan  literature  ought  to  be 
labelled  '*  Poison  ;  "  but  perhaps  the 
speediest  and  most  efficacious  way  would 
bo  to  transfer  the  sufferer  to  a  private 
lunatic  asylum.  These  are  strong  words, 
but  they  are  sup])ortod  by  strong  facts. 
I  know  an  intelligent,  religious,  and 
estimable  gentleman  :  in  an  evil  hour  he 
plunged  into  the  Shakespearian  vort<?x. 
He  ought  to  be  a  prosjKirous  man.  But 
he  himself  is  unknown,  his  children  un- 
educated, his  very  house  uncarpeted.  The 
whole  of  his  time,  and  his  little  stock  of 
available  hundreds  have  been  lavished 
away  in  the  search  alter  Shakespearian 
discoveries.  He  possesses  an  admirable 
Shakespearian  library,  and  the  ordinary 
reader  little  suspects  of  how  many  vol- 
umes Shakespearian  literature  consists. 
He  is  waiting  for  the  triumphant  demon- 
stration of  a  theory  which  will  utterly 
confound  all  previous  editions.  Amid 
the  ruin  of  his  household  gods  he  is  wait- 
ing still,  and  fishing  for  the  one-eyed 
])erch.  This  sorrowful  recollection  is 
suggested  to  me  by  the  handsome,  bulky 
volume  lying  on  my  table,  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey — Shakespeare's  Sonnets  never  before 
Inierjfi'eted :  his  Private  Friends  Id^mtijiedy 
together  with  a  Recovered  Likeness  of  him" 
self  There,  take  it  away;  the  title  is 
quite  enough.  The  poor  man  evidently 
thinks  that  he  has  caught  the  one- 
eyed  perch.  I  do  not  expect  that  Mr. 
Massey  has  ruined  himself,  for  I  ob- 
serve a  dedication  to  Lord  Brownlow 
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— wlio  is  extremely  solvent — "  in  poor 
acknowled lament  of  princely  kindness.*' 
J5ut  S]i:ikesi)earianism  may  be  too  much 
for  any  ])e('.r  or  commoner,  however  sol- 
vent. To  think  that  Genihl  iMassey, 
who  once  showed  symptoms  of  beini:^  a 
real  poet,  should  have  descended  to  be- 


with  which  it  abounds.  As  metrical 
efforts,  the  book  will  meet  with  only 
limited  applause;  but  it  bears  all  the 
vigorous  marks  of  the  consummate  liter- 
aiy  skill  possessed  by  its  distingnished 
author.  A  keen  regret  was  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Sir  Balwer 


come  a   commentator  on  Shakespeare  1  '  Lytton  should  speak  so  seldom,  and  it  is 


Those  Sonnets  have  been  the  source  of 


equally  to  be  regretted  that  he  shonld  now 


much  f^rief.  Even  the  imwerful  mind  of  write  so  little.  We  wonder  why  Sir 
the  late  Lord  Campl^ell  succumbed  to  !  I3ulwer  Lytton  and  Mr.  Home  do  not 
them.      He   thout^ht    that  Shakespeare    ])roduce   a  work  conjointly.     It  is  sud 


must  need  have  been  a  lawyer,  because  he 
wrote,  infer  alia, 


that  Sir  Bulwer*s  last  novel,  A  Sira»y 
Stoiy,  really  indicates  deliberate  theories 


,,„,,  ,  ,,  «  ..,..,  1.  and  convictions  of  his  own  respecting  the 
"AMkjii  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silont  tliouEjnt  .       i      t>..     . ^.  ^^*-        li      ^ 

I  sununou  up  rernenibrancc  of  the  past.''      =  supernatun  1.     But    unquesUonably  one 

j  ot  the  greatest  of  Sir  iiiaward  s  literuy 

The  only  sessions  of  which  Lord  i  achievements  was  his  remarkable  speedk 
Campbell  could  conceive  were  lawyers'  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  lov- 
sessions — petty  or  quarterly.  I  dare  say  ering  the  suffrage.  That  speech  ongfat 
IVIr.  ^Massey's  book  contains  some  pre-  to  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who 
ciuus  p-ains  of  gold.  Possibly,  also,  it .  would  comprehend  the  breadth,  keenoeH, 
is  utterly  baseless.  To  explain  the  whole  I  and  vei*satility  of  that  wonderful  nund. 
of  those  wonderful  Sonnets  on  the  simple  He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Mill,  the  mem- 
Southam])ton  theory,  is  to  my  mind  ber  for  Westminster,  and  these  two 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  I  hope  I  have  sjteeches  form  the  literary  element  of  this 
been  misinformed  in  hearing  that  Mr.  j  historicjil  debate.  I  believe  the  greil 
Massey  had  dedicated  many  years  of  his  :  master  of  emotion  had  the  saperioritj 
life  to  the  coin]>osition  of  this  work.  '  over  the  great  master  of  logic,  andthisii 

Somi'thing  ouglit  to  be  said  about  the  generally  the  case  in  the  long  run.  Plsto 
])oelry  of  the  season,  which,  in  the  is  greater  than  Aristotle,  Shakespesra 
absence  of  any  new  poem  by  the  Laure-  than  Bacon.  Mr.  Mill  has  mentioned  in 
ate,  is  not  especially  marked.  The  thor-  >  his  place  that  the  iittacks  made  upon  Urn 
ough  (vreek  8])int  and  the  splendid  mas-  in  Parliament  have  quite  relieved  Us 
tery  of  metre  exhibited  by  Mr.  Algernon  ])ublishers  from  the  necessity  of  adfW- 
Swinburne  in  his  Atalnnta  in  Ot{'/<hn^  \  tising  his  publications.  I  suppose,  tbem 
naturally  interested  people  in  Chastelard.  five  tliousand  people  have  read  Mr.  ICiri 
But  the  interest  is  gone  off  Chastelard,  speeches  to  one  who  has  nmstered  thit 
in  fact,  is  not  a  very  agreeable  subject.  !  remarkable  article  on  Comte  in  4e 
There  is  an  account  sutficieiitly  graphic  seldom-read  Westminster  JietieWj  vhiflh 
in  the  last  volume  of  ^Ir.  Fronde's  llis-  constitutes  Mr.  Mill's  latest  ooDtribatiM 
tory.  That  i\lr.  Swinburne  shows  eveiy  !  to  the  literature  of  hard  thinking.  W« 
])romise  of  being  a  magnilicent  ]}oet  is  extremely  deprecate  that  servile  idohttf 
true,  but  none  the  less  he  appears  to  be  |  with  which  many  men  seem  to  TtffoA 
deplorably  destitute  of  anything  like  a  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mill.  But  the  pi*^ 
moral  sense.  ]^erha]>s,  however,  tl>e  ])oet  tical  success  which  Mr.  Mill  has  obtaiarf 
has  dived  more  deeply  than  any  historian  in  Parliament  is  of  an  astonishing  kildi 
into  the  complex  secret  of  the  real  char-  and  no  mean  tribute  to  tliis  great  wrilff^ 
acter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  But  Mr.  ])owers.  It  was  thought  a  woodeiid 
Swinburne  must  be  called  a  very  ileshly  thing  in  the  career  of  Macanlay  thai  k 
poet.  lVrhai)s  Mr.  l^uchanan  is  the  should  twice  have  turned  a  division  hf  • 
writer  who  is  rising  most  steadily  and  sj>eech.  But  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  oomM  ^ 
equably  to  public  estimation  as  a  poet,  this  single  session,  has  diverted  a  Ivg* 
Sir  Bulwer  Lyttoirs  fy^d  Talcs  of  Mde-  amount  of  the  compensation  intenMli 
iu8^  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  on  ac-  be  granted  to  farmers  on  aooonnt  of  th» 
count  of  its  ingenious  literary  experi-  Cattle  Plague;  and  by  his  ■poedMS 00 
nients  and  the  real  poetiy  and  eloquence   the  failure  of  coal  and  the  National  Debt 
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he  hafl  gone  far  to  make  a  change  in  our 
financial  policy.  Mr.  Mill's  legislative 
career  may  not  be  a  long  one ;  but,  to 
nse  a  logical  ])hra8c,  it  will  make  up  in 
intensity  what  it  lacks  in  extension. 

Lord  Derby's  noble  version  of  the 
Hiad  has  lent  a  new  impetus  to  Greek 
translation.  Since  thp  lamented  death  of 
Mr.  "Worsley,  of  whom  all  men  spoke 
golden  words,  the  great  earl  ranks  first 
in  this  import^mt  province  of  literature. 
To  that  province  Dean  Milmnn  has  just 
added  an  important  contribution,  in  his 
version  of  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schy- 
lus,  the  Bacchic  of  Eun])ides,  and  a 
valuable  Anthology  of  other  translations. 
The  Dean  won  his  earliest  laurels  as  a 
poet,  and  having  devoted  his  meridian 
powers  to  church  history,  he  has  now  re- 
tnmed  to  his  first  love,  and  his  latest 
efforts  will  also  be  the  same  as  the  first. 
It  is  thought  that  the  author  of  Latin 
Christianity  grew  rather  weary  before  he 
had  finished  with  the  General  Councils. 
By  the  way,  the  Jlisfon/  of  Tjitin  Christi- 
anity  being  finished,  when  will  some  veiy 
reverend  Dean  favor  us  with  a  history  of 
Teutonic  Christianity  t  Many  of  these 
translations  of  the  Dean  were  read  before 
a  youthful  auditory,  of  whom,  by  an 
obvious  allusion,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
one.  The  Dean  was  encouraged  to  pub- 
lish them  by  those  who  retained  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  delight  with  which 
they  once  heard  them — "  one  especially, 
by  whose  brilliant  and  busy  life  such 
reminiscences,  I  should  have  supposed, 
would  have  been  long  utterly  effiiccd." 
So  far  as  ./Eschylus  is  concerned,  the 
Dean  has  been  surpassed  by  a  lady,  Miss 
Swanwick,  who  with  sinsjular  learnins: 
and  ability  has  recently  translated  the 
whole  of  the  Orestean  trilogy.  The  days 
of  Ladv  Jane  Grey  are  re  viv  i  n  g.  An  other 
lady,  Mrs.  Webster,  has  translated  the 
Promtthem  very  nicely.  However  re- 
pellent Greek  literature  may  be  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  the  engravings  from  the 
antiqne  in  this  volume  are  so  good  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  handsomer 
volume  for  the  drawing-room  table.  The 
lighter  pieces  were  imbedded  in  the 
Latin  leojlures  which  the  then  Professor 
IBIman  delivered  from  the  Chair  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford.  The  translations  from 
the  Tragedians  appear  to  be  the  recent 
flOOOmpUshment   of  youthful    attempts. 


The  Dean's  work  will  probably  have  the 
effect  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  many 
almost  forgotten  names  of  those  who 
wrote  what  the  Dean  is  so  good  as  to 
consider  poetry  in  the  declining  age  of 
the  Greek  language  and  eloquence.  But, 
though  Nonnus  and  Aratus  may  not  be 
poets,  Milman  is  certainly  a  poet,  and 
his  first-rate  rendering  of  their  fourth- 
rate  compositions  is  always  graceful  and 
ingenious.  We  should  like  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  Dean's  power  as  a  trans- 
lator, although  we  know  that  to  do  so  by 
culling  a  single  specimen  is  very  much 
like  judging  a  house  by  a  brick  or  a 
statue  by  a  finger.  Here  is  a  very  short 
passage  from  lite  Clouds,  in  which  the 
Dean  has  well  caught  that  lofty  poetry 
and  eloquence  which  Aristophanes  knew 
so  well  how  to  commingle  with  broad 
farce  and  scathinor  gatire : 


(i 


TEK   CLOUDS. 


*'  We  como  I  we  come  I 
The  eternal  cl<»ucls  to  mortal  pi(?lit, 
Our  dewy  forms  arc  floating  liirht,  • 

From  fatlier  Ocean's  ever-sounding  home, 
Up   to   the   loltiest  mouutahfs  woodcapped 
brow ; 
Wlience  on  the  beaconing  watch  -  tower 

brii^^ht 
Down  we  cast  our  ranging  sight ; 
AVhere  the  ricli  champaign  spreads  below, 
And  where  the  murmuring  rivers  pour, 
And  the  deep  endless  seas  lor  ever  roar. 

"  For  lo  I  the  unwearied  eye, 
Of  heaven  is  blazing  high, 
Bathing  all  nature  in  its  glittering  beams; 
Our  dipping  mists  we  shake  away, 
In  our  immortal  forms  survey 
Where  to  the  expanding  ken  the  world  of 
glory  gleams." 

The  great  extent  to  which  classical 
translations  have  prevailed  of  late  is  very 
remarkable,  intimating  that  although 
there  may  be  many  unsatisfactory  features 
in  the  education  of  the  present  day,  the 
hitrhest  forms  of  intellectual  culture  are 
still  carefully  adhered  to  among  our- 
selves. Besides  these  translations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  into  English,  tlierehave 
been  of  late  many  admirable  translations 
from  English  into  Greek  and  Latin. 
There  is  a  very  fair  account  of  them  in 
the  current  niunber  of  the  Edinburgh 
lieview.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  new  vol- 
ume, both  in  form  and  substance,  may  be 
considered  of  the  classic  type.    It  is  an 
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ingenious  attempt  to  introduce  into  Eng-  •■  "For  one  brief  burning  hour  of  yoath, 

lish  metres  a  kind  of  Sappbic  and  Alcaic,  ■  .  !»  lif«.  '"\^«ve,  in  joy  we  trust ; 

unrbymed.     Each  of  the  poems  consists  ^']^^'^'  \f^  ^\'?t''^'''!!fl°'  "I  *?*> 

,.•',.,.                ^.      J     '     r         /I      1  Tbat  all  we  doat  on  18  but  dust." 
ot  a  striking  narrative  drawn  trom  (jreek 

sources  of  some  length,  and  for  this  the  We  now  come  to  those  books  whidi, 
metre  is  not  unsuited  ;  but  we  hold  that  in  an  esoteric  sense,  may  be  called  bookB 
it  is  ill  adapted  for  the  pur]>oses  of  the  of  the  seiison,  inasmuoh  as  they  chieflj 
ode,  which  shows  in  itself  tliat  the  orig-  appeal  to  readers  of  the  present  season 
inal  metre  is  radically  different  from  the  as  reminiscences  of  past  seasons.  Three 
l)resent  remote  and  debased  sha])e.  The  different  works  come  under  this  category 
volume  perorates,  not  unworthily,  with  namely,  CapUiin^s  Gronow's  Ixist  Stad' 
the  pretty  story  of  Cydippe,  or  the  A)  ►])le,  iections,  the  last  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Grant- 
told  with  those  touches  of  iiumor  which  ley  Berkeley's  Mtf  Life  and  RtcoUeethm^ 
are  always  lambent  in  this  distinguished  and  Draughts  on  mtf  Memory^  by  Loid 
author's  writing.  Cydippe  is  betrothed  William  Ijennox.  The  first  little  book 
to  a  rich  old  merchant,  but  the  goddess  is  the  last  of  an  interesting  series  inte^ 
has  destined  her  for  the  luintsmau  Aeon-  ru])ted  by  the  author's  death.  We  sir 
tins,  and  so  thrown  the  maiden  into  a  interrupted  ;  for  if  his  life  had  been  spired 
deo])  trance.  The  merchant  does  not  there  would  have  been  very  little  to  pre* 
relish  a  wife  who  falls  into  trances,  and  vent  a  succession  of  them.  As  a  Guards 
proposes  to  cancel  the  arrangement :  man  and  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Ci|h 

tain  Gronow  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 

*' Proudly  the  Arclion  smilud,  and  tore  tlie  world,  when  it  was  not  suoh  a  busy  worid 

contract,                              .,,    ^,    ,  iw  it  is  now — much  more  lisbt-hesittd 

ChrcMiies^soon  found  a  bride  ?r^^A/^Wm  ^^^^^   ^^^,^   f,..^,^ter  and  plea^nter  lUo- 

Thei?fVom  her  trance,  fresh  as  from  wonted  ^f'''^''    /^^^I*^.^   entiy  relat«l  U>  tk 

slumber,  Derby  of  180o,  m  which  he  dweufl  flS 

lil(K)m(.Ml  out  the  maid  and  stood  amid  the  fjict  that  the  pedigree  of  GladistCtf 

the  ilowors.  runs  through  the  purest  Baglish  isoe* 

horses ;    and  long  before  the  Derb^  of 

":\I(\-acles  now,  sore-smartmn;  at  the  uisnlt  iy(^(j  he  was  taken  away.    -Old  Captin 

^""^  merHi'int'^'^  ^^'  ^^"^  ^^^^^'^^'-^^^'^'V'.'hted  Gronow— for  he  exceeded  the  threesoon 

Out  tVom  her  suitors  chose  a  ^rave  Eapa-  ^^-^^^  ^'^^  ten— was  oneof  the  fiUtN^ 

trid,  marked  race  of  Anglo-Pansians.    Wm 

Gnice  as  mi  Kphor  schooUivj  Spartun  is  not  acquainted  with  that  raoe  wUehi 

kings:'  scattered  all  over  Paris,  gather  to  Gtfig* 

_     ^  _       »    ,    ,     ,^   ,  ,.«.    ,        ,  nani's  as  their  centre!     No  man  knef 

Lord  Stratford  de  lledclifTe  has  also  p^ris  better  in  the  days  that  weroliriB- 

jomed  the  poots.      We  now  refjmre  a  ia„t  days  for  tlie  Anglo-Parisians;  M 

new  edition  ot  the  Ronal  and  XoUe  An-  i„  ^hese  degenerate  days  when  the  Bsg' 

thors.     The  great  diplomatist's  book  is  jj^j^  Ambassador  has  beoorae  a  sort  of 

entitled  Shadows  of  the  Past,  and  he  tells  confidential  clerk  to  the  Foreign  Oflbi^ 

us  in  the  preftice  that  for  many  years  past  ^nd  the  great  English  bdtel  is  by  far  ^ 

poetical  composition  had  been  his  relief  dullest  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honoi*  C^T 

amid  the  toils  ot  office.     It  requires  an  ^ain  Gronow  had  little  else  to  do 

effort  to  imaorine  the  great  ambassador,  g^^^p  j^^.  j^^j^^  y,]^!^  \^^  &mily  and 

the  terrible  Effendi,  whom  Mr.  Kinglake  o„t  ^ig  Iteminisceuoes.    The  aged 

portrays,  as  engaged  in  the  mild,  quiet  ^an  lived  the  past  over  again ;  oboS- 

pursuits  of  poetry.     Here,  too,  we  will  ij^  became  the  careless  Eton  soboiAVf 

quote  just  a  few  hues— lines  that  rise  into  telling  how  Dr.  Eeats  flogged  tiiebMt 

a  solemn,  devotional  strain,  though  the  and  Mr.  Sumner  spared  them.     AflPi 

oast  of  the  entire  poem  rather  resembles  \^q  fouHit  the  great  fight  of  WalalM^ 

Pope's  Universal  Prayer :  ^^Yxiiih  its  few  survivors  can  nofr  4^ 

« wi  -11            1      .1     «     41          1  r  over  again  too  often  ;  and.  as  va  M 

"  while  here  we  breathe,  ten  thousaiul  forms  ,.    7    ,       ,  j  .     ^    '    u  ^--n-  i^i-  .^m^ 

or  -race  and  nuliancc  charm  our  eves ;      i  particularly  glad  to  see,  he  wrtal  Il0» 

Hut  licttV(>.n-s  fair  vault  is  swept  by  sWms,  ries  with  good  sense*  gOOd  foslingi  •■ 

And  uuturc  lades  aud  beauty  dies.  good   priuciples.      There    is  flivajt  • 
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charm  in  hearing  about  the  Peninsniar 
war,  about  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
about  the  occupation  of  Paris ;  and  we 
readily  hear,  from  a  man  who  can  t^ll  us 
about  all  this,  a  good  deal  of  gossip  which 
would  be  rather  contemptible  on  the  lips 
of  other  men  :  the  sayings  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  of  the  great  Beau  ;  how  a 
Guardsman  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Lady  Betty  Charteris,  in  the  disguise  of 
an  Italian  organ-grinder ;  how  a  French 
marquis  got  invited  to  one  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Hope's  parties  by  threatening  to 
call  him  out  if  he  was  not  asked  ;  the 
scandals  and  escapades  of  Alvanley  and 
Waterford ;  the  loves  and  the  debts  of  the 
Soyal  dukes  ;  the  old  stories  of  the  Pa- 
1^  Royal,  and  the  scandals  of  the  Cafe 
Tortoni.  Captain  Gronow's  French 
anecdotes  have  more  authenticity  than 
most  of  those  anecdotes.  Here  is  one 
about  the  Emperor — one  of  many  such 
which  we  derive  not  only  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Queen  Hortense,  but  from  many 
Boorces  which  attest  the  amiability  of 
his  character : 

"  Another  anecdote,  showing  the  good 
nature  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  related  to 
me  by  the  late  M.  Mocquard,  with  whom 
I  waa  well  acquainted.  After  leaving 
the  Malmdson,  Queen  Hortense  settled 
by  the  Lake  of -Constance,  where  the 
young  Prince  was  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  relieving  poor  people  by  giving  away 
his  pocket  money.  One  day  he  observed 
a  fiunily  in  the  greatest  distress,  but  hav- 
ing DO  money  to  give  them  ho  took  off 
his  ooat  and  boots  and  gave  them  to  these 
poor  people,  saying  he  was  sorry  he  had 
not  any  money  for  them,  as  he  had  given 
away  the  allowance  his  mother  made  him 
to  some  other  poor  persons  who  had  just 
passed  by  the  house ;  but  he  hoped  they 
woald  dispose  of  his  clothes  to  relieve 
their  wants.  The  weather  at  this  time 
was  very  cold  and  the  ground  covered 
with  snow ;  the  Prince,  nevertheless, 
trodged  through  it  towards  home,  and 
when  near  the  house  was  met  by  Moc- 
qoard,  who  expressed  his  surprise  at  see- 
ing him  in  that  state.  The  little  fellow, 
then  ten  years  old,  replied,  '  I  have  giv- 
en away  my  clothes  to  some  poor  people 
to  prevent  them  from  starving.'  Moc- 
quard added  that '  the  Emperor  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  can  relieve  the  dis- 
treaaed/'* 


The  Emperor  knows  the  keen  luxury 
of  doing  a  good  action  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  often  those  who  possess  this 
sensibility,  who  love  to  make  individuals 
happy,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  great 
principles  which  secure  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number.  Captain 
Gronow  tells  with  some  pardonable  in- 
dignation the  story  of  an  English  gentle- 
man who,  having  known  the  Emperor  of 
Rome,  supplicated  for  employment  in  the 
imperial  stables,  and  was  named  extra 
equerry.  One  of  these  stories  appears, 
however,  to  be  very  improbable.     Count 

D told   Captain  Gronow  that  one 

summer  day,  after  dining  with  them  at 
Chantilly,  the  Due  de  Nemours  proposed 
a  stroll,  and  taking  out  of  his  pocket  his 
false  wig  and  whiskers  said  :  "  You,  sir, 
have  no  occasion  to  disguise  yourself; 
but  as  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  the  son  of  a 
king,  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
disguise  and  strategy  from  morning  to 
niglit."  Now  the  ])resent  writer  knows 
Chantilly  well,  and  has  spent  pleasant 
hours  in  wandering,  time  after  time, 
among  the  glades  and  gardens,  temples 
and  streams,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
great  Conde,  and  now  to  the  Messra. 
Coutts.  If  the  Duke  went  into  the  little 
village  of  Chantilly,  at  any  other  time 
than  the  races,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that,  despite  the  wig  and  whiskers,  his 
people  would  recognize  the  illustrious 
master  of  the  chateau ;  or  if  he  only 
wanted  a  stroll,  he  might  go  a  dozen 
miles  into  the  forest  and  hardly  meet 
a  solitary  peasant,  against  whom  he  would 
scarcely  need  articles  of  disguise.  Several 
tales  are  told  about  embassy  parties. 
There  was  rather  a  good  story  going 
about  Paris  a  little  while  before  this  book 
was  published,  which  its  author  would 
probably  have  included,  save  for  the  fact 
that  he  lived  more  in  the  past  than  the 
present  Indeed  it  would  be  surprising, 
if  it  were  not  so  common,  to  contrast  the 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  Captain 
Gronow's  earlier  recollections  with  the 
long  bhink  which  the  present  reign  pre- 
sented to  him.  It  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  the  personage  of  the  following  story 
was  Lord  Cowley,  but  that  statement 
was  inaccurate.  At  an  embassy  ball  an 
exquisite  in  a  great  state  of  prostration 
found  his  way  into  a  vacant  room,  and 
internally  bemoaned  the  exceeding  slow- 
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ncss  of  the  whole  affair.  To  him  enters  !  inarr^'Ing  a  rich  heiresfl.  The  report  was 
an  iiulivi(hia1,  wlioin  for  the  second  we  circulated  all  over  EngUind  (where  it  pro- 
will  call  Mysterious  St  ran  j^er.  ^        "*    "'  '  "    *   "  '*      V   ..    . 

Proatrate  Sicell. — "  Precious  slow  here. 


The  worst  of  these  embassy  parties    is 
that  they  always  are  so  slow." 

Mf/stet-iotis  Straiif/ev. — "  You  are  better 
off  than  I  am.  If  you  don't  like  it  you 
had  l>etler  go.     As   tlie   master  of  the 


duced  the  most  intense  sensation)  that 
the  Duke  had,  with  the  consent  of  Us 
brother,  the  Prince  Regent,  actually  pro- 
posed to  MissWykeliam,  whose  estates  in 
Oxfoi*dshire  were  large  and  of  immenfle 
value.  When  the  event  was  commii- 
nicated  to  Queen  Cliarlotte,   his  royil 


councils  met  daily,  and  after  much 
cussiou  ministers  determined  on  oppoiiiig 
the  I)uke*8  ])roject,  notwithstanding  the 


house,  I  am  imfortuuately  obliged  to  mother  was  outrageous.  She  flew  into  a 
stay."  .  violent  n\yr^^  and  with  vehement  assere- 

Captain  Gronow*s  story  about  Bishop  i*atioiis  (either  in  English  or  Grerman)  de- 
Porteus  and  George  I II.,  although  he  says  dared  that  her  consent  should  never 
^'  my  readers  will  be  interested  in  heaiing  '  be  given  to  the  match.  Tlic  law  offioen 
the  following,''  is  a  very  old  one  :  we  of  the  Crown  were  consulted,  csbinet 
could  mention  two  or  three  places  where 
it  has   appeai'cd.     Here  are  a  brace  of 

very  short  stories  which  we  should  like  ^ 

to  see  veriiied,  but,  as  a  rule.  Captain  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  lawyers,  tint 
Gronow  is  praise  worthily  accurate.  ■  "  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  being  of 

{a.)  AVhen  the  Grenadier  Guards  re-  age,  and  notifying  his  intended  maknage 
turned  to  London  from  Cambrai,  where  previous  to  its  taking  place,  wasatlibotf 
they  had  been  ([uartered  some  consider- .  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
able  time,  the  lirst  thing  that  was  pro-  j  king,  unless  the  two  Houses  of  Fkili^ 
posed  by  the  ofUcers  was  to  invite  their  ment  should  address  the  Crown  agsinit 
colonel,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  a  banquet   it." 

at  the  ThatcluHl  House,  St.  James-street.  |  The  excitement  among  all  classes  mi 
His  Royal  Highness,  in  a  letter  full  of  at  its  height,  when  the  Morning  JM 
feeling  and  good  taste,  in  which  he  al-  informed  the  world  one  morning  that  the 
luded  to  the  gallantries  of  the  regiment '  Duke's  intended  marriage  was  entirelj 
he  commanded,  accepted  the  invitation,  "  oil','*  H.IMI.  having  been  prevuled 
and,  as  was  the  custom  u]M)n  such  oc-  upon  by  the  Queen  to  forego  his  uitta- 
casions,  the  army  agents  of  the  regiment  tions.  In  this  course  Queen  Chailotte 
were  also  invited.  Atler  dinner.  Colonel  was  evidently  sup]>orted  by  the  reit  of 
Townshend,  commonly  called  the  Bull,  the  royal  family ;  and  it  was  whispered 
addressed  tlie  Duke,  stating  that,  as  he  that,  as  an  inducement  to  the  rnaiot 
was  then  in  command  of  the  old  bat-  to  behave  as  a  good  boy,  the  Qnsaii 
talion,  he  hoped  H.IMI.  would  ])ermit ;  Prince  Regent,  and  his  royal  sisters  hil 
him  to  propose  a  toast.  The  Duke  bowed  ,  subscribed  a  suflicient  sum  among  thn- 
assent,  when  the  Hull  bellowed  out : ''  I  ■  selves  to  i)ay  olT  all  II.R.IL'b  deSts^  asd 
propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  to  to  provide  him  with  an  increase  of  B- 
whoni  we  are  all  of  us  so  mueh  indebted."  :  come  for  the  future.  Much  amusemsrt 
This  toast  was  ill-cho.sen,  for  the  Duke  was  caused  at  the  clubs  by  a  caricatmeflf 
of  York  owed  his  army  agents  at  that  j  an  old  sailor,  called 'Hhe  love-sick youthi*' 
moment  nearly  iilly  thousand  pounds ;  •  3Ir.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  just  pd^ 
but  Townshend  considered  it  a  good  ,  lished  volumes  three  and  four  of  his  lift 
joke,  for  he  used  fre(|uently  to  boast  of  and  Jicculiectious^  a  very  poor  and  i^ff^ 
having  astonished  the  Duke  with  his  ,  feet  soit  of  life  and  recollections^  which 
witty  toast.  Townshend  was  the  bix)ther  cannot  give  much  pleasure  in  the  ns- 
of  Lord  Sidney.  He  was  considercni  by  ollecting.  The  present  volumes  an  ii^ 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  to  be  ,  congruous  and  made  np^  a  mere  bmm- 
intrepid  and  brave :  he  was  unfortunately  ;  facturo  for  the  market  Last  year  lir* 
a  slave  to  good  cookery,  which  was  the  ,  Berkeley  published  two  volomea  of  hil 


principal  cause  of  his  death. 


Life  and  liecollectioM.     The  woric  WMWti 


(6.)  At  the  commencement  of  1817,  an  unpleasant  sort  of  litentora.  iKvasa 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  bent  upon  im- ,  kind  of  after  -  dinner  talk.  Mbb  wH 
]iroviug  his  pecuniary  means,  decided  on  j  gratefully  listen  to  any  one  lAo  vB 
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enliven  the  conversation  as  they  sit  ronnd  '  a  spirited  assault  on  Mr.  Fraser,  the 
the  mahogany,  and  are  not  very  care-  |  original  publisher  of  Fraser*s  Magazine. 
fill  about  the  quality  of  the  wit,  if  it  only  i  Moreover,  Mr.  Berkeley  has  a  facile  pen, 
elicits  the  laugh  that  helps  digestion.  |  concerning  which  his  brothers,  with  fra- 
The  misfortune  is  that  these  laughs  are  .  temal  frankness,  quote  the  words  : 
becoming  less  frequent  than  they  used  to  j  "There  are  many  people  whose  intellect 
be.  The  clever  conversationalists  are  '  and  judgment  would  stand  much  higher 
discovering  that  it  is  better  to  talk  to  the  |  in  the  world  if  they  had  never  been 
public  than  to  talk  to  their  friends.  '  taught  to  write.  A  whole  swarm  of  ab- 
**  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,"  said  a  dis-  |  surd  impulses  cluster  round  the  pen, 
tinguisbed  friend  of  the  writer,  "I  spent  \  which  leave  them  alone  at  other  times.*' 

an  evening  with  G ,  who  is  the  clev-  '  The  public    having    tolerated    Mr.   G. 

erest  man  out  just  now,  and  he  never  |  Berkeley's  previous  volumes,  or  at  all 
opened  his  lips.  He  was  taking  it  all  in  ;  events  having  bought  an  encouraging 
and  saving  it  all  up  for  his  next  article,  number  of  copies,  Mr.  Berkeley  hasingen- 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  sir,  gentlemen  !  iously  spun  out  two  more  volumes  about 
would  talk  freely  over  their  wine,  and  j  himself,  with  the  help  of  rei)rinting  some 
never  took  thought  of  reserving  them-  >  third-rate  contributions  to  some  third- 
selves  for  print."  There  can  be  no  doubt  rate  periodicals. 

but  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  has  told  many  So  here  we  have  no  less  than  four  big 
of  these  stories  over  his  wine.  His  ve-  j  volumes  about  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley 
racity  has  been  strongly  impugned  in  and  his  belongings,  the  value  of  the 
several  particulars  ;  but  he  has  probably  ]  whole  being  about  that  of  Captain  Gro- 
told  these  particular  stories  over  so  often  ,  now's  last  thin  publication.  Wc  are  very 
that  he  firmly  believes  that  they  are  true. ,  far  from  saying  that  they  do  not  contain 
The  disgraceful  story  about  L.E.L.  in  the  '  several  good  things;  but  it  becomes  an 
first  series  has  been  very  sharply  com-  \  open  question  with  us,  as  with  the  young 
mooted  on  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  in  the  Art  gentleman  in  "  Pickwick"  in  his  studies 
Journal ;  nor  will  Mr.  Berkeley's  re-  '  over  the  alphabet,  whether  it  be  worth 
joinder  in  the  present  volumes  be  looked  while  going  through  so  much  to  get  so 
upon,  in  all  probability,  as  very  satis- ,  little.  Of  several  events  here  recorded 
netory.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  quite  forgot- 1  it  was  worth  while  having  a  contempo- 
ten  the  homely  proverbs  which  tell  how  \  rary  account.  Such  was  the  Eglinton 
it  IB  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  it«  own  nest,  and  i  Tournament,  got  up  by  the  last  lord,  a 
advises  that  it  is  best  to  wash  dirty  linen  |  frank,  kindly-hearted  man,  almost  idol- 
at  home.  Those  few  persons  who  care  i  ized  by  many  Scotchmen — and,  what  was 
much  for  the  Berkeley  nest  and  the  |  quite  as  dear  to  his  heart,  for  so  testifies 
Berkeley  family  linen,  after  reading  this  a  letter  he  wrote  me  during  his  vice- 
book  should  look  at  a  well-known  pam-  royalty  —  equally  beloved  by  Irishmen, 
phlet,  which  is  a  reply  to  it  by  the  other  1  among  whom  he  was  the  most  popular 
surviving  sons  of  the  late  Earl  and  Coun- 1  of  Conservative  Lord  Lieutenants.  Mr. 
tess  of  Berkeley.  In  the  first  series  Mr.  [  Grantley  Berkeley  did  not  take  part  in 
Ghrantley  Berkeley  brought  down  the  '  the  costly  revival  of  chivalry  at  Eglinton 
simple  Btory  of  his  useful  and  honored  |  Castle,  for  he  avows  himself,  if  not  a  dis- 
oareer  to  the  state  of  his  health  ''  as  i  inherited,  at  least  a  poor  knight,  and  of 
leaves  him  at  present "  ;  when  having  I  course  the  fi-ankness  of  this  avowal  must 
dbjargated  Bournemouth  on  account  of'  conciliate  sympathy  for  him.  There  is  a 
ha  excessive  addiction  to  divine  service,  |  good  deal  of  sense  in  the  following 
he  fband  himself  Sir  Ivor  Guest's  tenant  i  remarks,  and  we  wish  he  had  acted  up  to 


of  a  little  shooting  lodge,  with  plenty  of 
shooting  and  fishing,  and  two  miles  from 
die  pioneer  of  civilization,  the  nearest 
postman.  Mr.  Berkeley  knows  a  good 
deal  about  shooting  and  fishing ;  he  is 
aba'  an  authority  upon   prise-fighting. 


them 

"  Supposing  the  aflair  to  have  been  so 
arranged  that  there  had  been  a  chance  of 
remuneration,  as  of  old,  I  would  have 
risked  the  upshot  of  it,  and  run  my 
chance.     I  had  entertained  a  fancy  for 


befaiff  personally  acquainted  with  the  il-  >  going  to  the  tournament  in  disguise,  with 
histnoiia  Heenan,  and  having  committed  I  no  heraldic  device  or  banner  announdng 
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my  nnme,  nnd  to  have  ])itcheil  ray  tent  as  duces  that  well-known  personage,  the 

an  obscure  kiiiglit,  dosirous  of  entering  Cock  -  lane  Ghost      He  ooxnes  to  the 

the  lists.     Su|)])osin^  that  I  were  success-  conclusion   that  spiritual  manifestationft 

ful  in  the  contest,  then  to  have  denied  *^are  quite  as  nearly  allied  to  the  niper- 

the  chosen  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  have  natural   as  Pussyism  is   to  Apostolical 

cUiinie<l  my  ri^^ht  to  substitute  one  of  my  Christianity."     This,  to  an  ordinary  un- 

own  selection."  dorstanding,  would  quite  leave  the  aaes- 

A.Lcain,  there  is  something  interesting  tion  open  as  to  the  reality  of  spiritoaliun; 

in  the  ])ersonal  mention  of  Dr.  Jenner,  but  Mr.  Gran tley  Berkeley  hastens  to  ei- 

who  used  to  live  at  lierkeley,  and  we  only  plain  that,  however  bad  spiritualism  nay 

wish  that  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  had  told  be,  it  is  far  su|fterior  to  Puseyism,  and  is 

us  more  :  ''  the  more  worthy  of  the  two."    Now, 

^'  Dr.  .Tenner's  house  was  on  one  side  in  spite  of  the  bad  opinion  which  Ik 

of  the  old  town  churoliyard,  and  the  high  brethren  entertain  of  him,  we  really  be- 

palings  of  the  grove  on  the  banks  of  tlie  lieve  that  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  is  in- 

castle  moat  were  on  the  other.     His  gar-  dined  to  be  clevcrish,  and  can  sometimei 

den  and  our  grove  almost  met  at  respec-  write  not  ill,  and  therefore  we  would 

tive  corners  abutting  on  the  graveyard,  earnestly  recommend  him  not  to  conmut 

where  it  opens  out   l)y  a  stile  on  an  or-  himself  by  talking  on  subjects  of  which 

chard  called  the  Little  Park,  which  was  he  is  profoundly  ignorant.     Aboat  the 

the  sc^Mie  of  tlie  destruction  of  ^^  ye  game  turf,  and  gambling,  and  intrigueii  and 

of  red  deere,**  when  C^ueen  Klis^abeth  and  a.ssa.ilt  and  battery,  he  is  probably  a  veiy 

her  favorite  Leicester  made  their  uncon-  good  authoiity  ;  but  we  hardly  think  peo- 

scionable  i*aid  upon  my  ancestor's  castle  ]>le  will  cai*e  to  listen  to  him  on  the  nlh 

and  domain  to  which  I   have  already  al-  ject  of  Apostolical  Christianity. 
luded.'*     Dr.  Jenner  often  visited  Clielt-       I^rd  William  Lennox  has  also 


enham.  *' W^ hen  that  celebrated  phy si-  thing  to  tell  us  about  himself  There  ii 
cian  first  went  there,  Cheltenham  consist-  something  psychologically  interesting  is 
ed  of  but  one  street,  and  the  bright  little  these  curious  self-recollections.  T£m» 
trout  stream,  the  Chelt,  whence  the  town  gentlemen  autobiographers  have  no  notios 
takes  its  name,  meandered  across  the  >  of  anything  like  reticence.  Theybdnj 
road,  glistened  in  tlie  sun,  and,  haunted  their  tollies  and  weaknesses  with  the flMMt 
by  the  emerald-hued  kingfisher,  lost  itself  amiable  frankness,  and  so  unooniciottif 
in  bosky  wilds.  KingtisluM*,  trout,  and  mirror  the  nature  of  society  around 
glittering  pebbly  strand,  alike  are  gone."  ;  Lord  William  Lennox  is  rather  a 
The  curious  thing  is  that,  having  quoted  "  in  the  literary  way — that  is,  in  a 
with  great  triumph  an  approving  note  sort  of  literary  way.  Mr.  Oiaatiif 
from  Lady  I^lessingtoii  to  himself  in  the  j  Berkeley  has  some  remarks  to  oArv^ 
past,  lie  attacks  her  repeatedly  and  sav- 
agely in  the  present  One  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  work  is  that  he  introduces  us 
to  a  good  deal  of  hard  swearing ;  another 
serious  objection  is  that  we  are  too  much 
thrown  into  the  company  of  demireps 
and  coryphees.  It  is  true  that  ]\Ir.  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley  gravely  shakes  his  head  and 
pro]>ounds  his  moral  platitudes  ;  but  this 
hardly  impairs  the  gusto  with  which  he 
tells  stories  which  will  hardly  bear  repe- 
tition. Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  in  a  high 
state  of  morality,  if  not  very  edifying,  is 
at  all  events  exceedingly  amusing.  But 
to  see  him  in  his  highest  perfi action,  wc 
should  read  him  when  he  is  discussing 
theological  topics.  He  very  gravely  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  preternatural  agen- 
cy, apropos  of   spiritualism,  and  intro- 


specting his  comrade  in  letters  and 
'^  It  used  to  be  a  great  joke  among  n 
speculating  why  William  LennoXi  lAo 
was  in  the  Blues,  never  came  oat^tf' 
why  he  never  seemed  to  join  in  any^Qrti 
of  the  field.  We  knew  that,  in  the  vtf' 
ment,  he  did  not  shine  on  faorBdinck,flH 
that  on  one  field-day  he  had  to  haicsi 
with  botli  hands  to  the  ahequki^  er 
shabrack,  over  a  portion  of  Wormvood 
Scrubs,  either  to  prevent  or  to  esse  kh 
descent  to  the  ground.  OnrindinnlioM 
to  question  on  the  subject  innmnsod  vhflb 
in  later  years,  he  came  oat  strong  i> 
magazines  and  reviews  on  spoitiM  t^ 
ventures,  as  a  sporting  writBr.**  Tvsii 
a  much  milder  book  than  Mr.  BoWiv^ 
Mr.  Bcrkeley*s  book  is  rather  a  wmbd 
book ;  Lord  William*s  ia  only 
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■illy.  ConnMred  with  G.  B.  he  is  chival- 
ry itself  to  Lftdy  BleMiogton.  Moreoyer| 
BO  one  can  deny  him  the  merit  of  his 
share  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  At 
Lady  Blessington's  he  made  the  acquaint- 
«oce  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French,  at  a  party  where  he  met  Madame 
GuiccioU.  ^*  While  conversing  with  the 
Gkaooioli,  Count  D*Orsay  approached  us, 
and,  apolo^zing  for  his  intrusion,  said 
that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  anxious 
to  be'  introduced  to  me,  with  a  view  of 
thanking  me  for  my  kind  advice.  Ac- 
eordmfAjy  I  took  leave  of  Madame,  but 
notbeftore  I  had  received  her  permission 
to  oall  npon  her  at  Sabloniere^s  Hotel,  in 
what  the  ordinair  frequenters  of  Leices- 
tVHKiaare  oall  ^  Ge  plus  beau  quartler  de 
Londres.'  The  Prince  received  me  most 
graeionaly,  and  thanked  me  for  the  inter- 
est I  had  taken  in  his  welfare.  The  ser- 
TO)e  was  so  trifling  that  it  had  nearly  es- 
mpeA  my  memory  until  brought  back  to 
me  by  IrOrsay  and  the  future  ruler  of 
Asooe.  Trifling  as  it  was,  I  clearly  saw 
thatt  it  had  created  a  favorable  impression 
«■  die  mind  of  the  Prince,  who  request- 
ad  that  I  would  call  upon  him  in  Carlton 
Gflrdena.  ...  To  this  slight  cause  I  was 
iadebCed  for  an  acquaintance  of  a  most 
iiMMffly  nature,  which  brought  about 
Mnrf  aooial  meetings ;  and  since  this  was 
irrittSB,  I  have  to  acknowledge  a  further 
readt-of  oar  acquaintance,  in  the  shape  of 
ion  copy  of  the  Histoire  de 
Another  distinguished 
whom  he  tells  us  of  was  Carl 
von  Weber.  He  was  present  at 
Itoaa  Oookfay  where  for  the  first  time  the 
gwid-mfltrtrophiyed  the  music  of  ^*Obe- 
lOtt^**  Thia  visit  of  Weber  to  London 
fiolnlily  oocariooed  his  death.  The  ex- 
elMBent  of  his  triumph,  and  of  acting 
•MfVndtootor  at  his  own  benefit  concert, 
tM^^anoh  for  him;  he  was  found 

Hk  Vm  bed.    The  following  is  one 
baft  of  Lord  William's  stories,  if 

oliier  reaeon  than  that  it  is  the 
A  oertain  set  of  men,  including 
Tlwndom  Hook,  Barham,  and  Cai  non, 
^fi^^W^  to  dbe  at  Twicker  a. 
iNlsdblm     aa  he  irreverontly  t€      d 

inclined,  dinner  was  <»r< 
aibdr^  the  -^i-a— ♦^  p-   rie 

Ittd  .at      :  c  on  a  oright 

a  imiii     re  were  I  across 


•Yd.  IT.,  Va  8. 


^  'What  fish  have  you  waiter t  *  was 
the  Dean's  first  Question. 

^* '  Soles  and  neeisy*  responded  the  at* 
tendant 

*'  *  Can't  dine  off  shoe-leather,'  he  re- 
sponded. '  Is  the  sherry-cobbler  w€dl 
iced?' 

"'Yes,  sir.' 

"  *  Hook'ems,'  continued  Cannon, 
'  Dryden  must  have  had  a  prescient 
idea  of  the  American  drink,  for  he  re- 
marks, 'Straws  may  be  made  the  in- 
struments  of  happiness.' " 

But  he  tells  a  painfully  long  story 
about  an  adventure  with  the  actress 
Maria  Foote,  afterwards  the  Countess 
of  Harrington,  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  distinguished  diplomatist,  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  When  a  young  officer,  Ellis  was 
stage-struck  with  Miss  Foote,  and  en- 
sconcing himself  in  an  old  lumbering 
hackney,  he  used  to  watch  near  her 
house  or  the  theatre,  for  the  chance  of 
finding  her  alone.  Hearing  the  lady  ex- 
claim, "  I  insist  upon  your  not  persecut- 
ing me,"  Lord  William  offered  his  pro- 
tection, frustrated  the  innamorato's  at- 
tempt at  an  introduction,  and  obtained 
an  introduction  for  himself.  For  many 
hours  he  was  in  great  trepidation  of  a 
challenge,  but  Elhs  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  a  relative  who  had  interposed. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  the 
two  men,  probably  much  quieter  people, 
discussed  the  matter  together.  It  was  a 
good  joke  for  a  mess  dinner,  but,  per- 
haps, hardly  worth  while  for  an  aged 
man  to  record  it  among  events  of  his 
biography. 

We  leave  these  gay  old  boys  to  tell 
their  own  stories,  and  turn  to  other  liter- 
ature of  the  same  description,  but  of  a 
higher  kind.  Only  we  must  say  that 
this  new  feature  of  the  literature  of  our 
time — a  man's  publishing  his  own  his- 
tory, making  capital  out  of  his  own  in* 
dividuality,  unbarring  the  secret  portals 
of  his  life  that  all  may  peer  in,  strikes  ns 
to  be  very  questionable  taste.  In  the 
same  way,  magno  intervcUlOy  Mr.  Thack- 
eray save  his  lectures  and  Mr.  Dickens 
gives  ms  readings.  It  is  a  very  differ«it 
thing  wh^n  memoirs  have  been  pnUished 
long  after  their  writers  have  passed  away 
and  those  affected  by  the  publio  mention 
of  their  names  have  ceasea  to  rqoice  and 
grieve.    Two  estimable  persons,  Lady 
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Theresa  Lewia  and  Mrs.  Heiuy  Boring 
liave  recently  presented  the  public  viti 
Boch  memoiro.  It  was  last  autumn  that 
Ladf  Theresa  Lewia  issued  the  three 
bulky  volumes  of  the  Berry  Correspond- 
ence, a  perfect  repertory  of  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  brilliant  vanished  age  to  which 
the  venerable  sisters  belonged  in  the  ful- 
ness and  freshness  of  their  powers.  Ii 
was  the  last  of  several  simple,  massive 
services  rendered  to  literature  ;  and  now 
the  worthy  editress  is  gone  over  to  those 
who,  in  the  tender  Latin  phrase,  are 
called  the  majority.  We  wonder  if  Lady 
Theresa  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  care- 
ful journals  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as 
her  friend  Miss  Berry.  As  the  wife  of 
the  lamented  statesman  who  would  h: 
been  the  best  possible  leader  for  tlie 
great  Whig  party  ;  as  the  sister  of  the 
distinguished  clergyman  who  led  the 
van  of  the  Palmerstonian  bishops;  ae 
the  sister  also  of  our  Foreign  Secretary, 
her  diary,  if  she  kept  such,  will  be  of  in- 
estimable importance  to  a  future  genera- 
tion, as  interesting  as  the  diary  which, 
for  a  long  time  at  feast  was  kept  by  the 
late  Lora  Macaulay.  It  is  curious  to 
fleet  that  the  small-talk  and  gossip  of 
tiiis  generation  will  furnish  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  generation  after  the 
next  We  suppose  that  at  the  present 
day  there  are  Miss  BciTys  and  Captain 
Gronows  somewhere,  who  are  recording 
their  experiences.  I  suppose  that  when 
their  bootcs  come  out,  say  in  1906,  there 
will  be  passages  of  this  sort ;  "  Went  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  Saw  Mr,  Madise 
himself  looking  at  his  great  picture. 
Few  recognized  the  painter,  but  I 
whispered   my  congratulatioDS.    Dined 

at  Lord  C 's.     Mr.  Disraeli  more 

amusing  than  ever.  I  tlionght,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  too  severe  in  some 
of  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
lieform  bilL  They  all  say  that  he  knoi 
more  about  reform  than  the  whole  of 
the  Cabinet  put  together.  Lord  C- 
tfainks  that  the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  Afterwards  to  the  Opera.  A 
good  thing  that  poor  Grisi  saw  her  mis- 
take, and  retired  while  it  was  possible  to 
do  Bo  with  passably  good  grace.  Strange 
stories  about  Prince  Christian.  At  the 
House,  but  Lord  Romeo  was  too  much 
forme.  Looked  up  some  fellows  at  the 
Gsrrick  the  very  last  thing.    Fixed  to 


dine  witli  our  Kt  at  GrMnwieh.  Tli* 
dinner  is  to  cost  time*  gaiaeaa  t  bead- 
Mem.  :  Might  it  not  be  wiier  to  ban 
three  dinners  at  one  giunea  a  headt" 
Snch  memoranda  appear  very  trivial,  bat 
a  great  number  of  theae,  reflecting  the 
many  moods  of  maoy  minda,  will  not  bt 
without  value  to  the  future  hiatorian,  nd 
of  great  interest  when  the  peraonun  of 
the  day  become  liie  oharaot«ia  of  hiiton. 
The  Bishops  dining  at  Xdmbeth;  tM 
Literary  Club  meeting  in  a  grand  lociri 
rather  than  a  literary  way ;  aitiata  ml 
litterateurs'  talkin  rooms;  theclerieal  i^ 
cial  meetings  at  the  West-end,  will  dibs 
better  for  the  Boswell  or  the  Berry  wb» 
describes  town  talk ;  the  laok  of  lon^  b 
miliar  letters  will  be  the  great  ofartidi 
to  our  descendants  knowing  aa  mack 
about  us  as  we  oursdvet  know  abiNl 
our  ancestors. 

The  Windham  Diarg  onglit  to  te 
a  great  politioal  book,  but  it  la  nolhi^ 
of  the  sort ;  yet  it  is  an  intereating  boo^ 
both  for  those  scanty  gleama  of  nod 
life  of  which  we  have  juat  given  n  Olb 
mate,  and  also  on  account  of  the  cnrisM 
psychological  study  vhioh  thoa  w^ 
biographical  fragmeata  affiird.  Tbej» 
late  to  a  period  in  our  hiatoiy  with  wU 
most  people  haveonlyakindof  fiUaoM 
familiarity.  The  vast  aoattered  miTir'''' 
have  never  yet  been  manhalledinto  te 
order  and  infonned  by  a  guiding  aadifr 
par^  mind.  The  frank,  cbivalnm  tiv 
acUr  of  Wyndham,  although  wepvoatt 
in  it  shades  and  flaws  hitlierto  nnaafirt- 
ed,  is  still  elevating  and  attractiTa  Om 
reads  regretfully  of  the  nobia  woofctf 
Felbrigge  Hall,  where  the  great  riMH- 
man  delighted  to  wander  and  maiBUa 
which  the  unworthy  iiijinaiiilNiia  ■ 
his  name  and  estatoa,  but  not  hk  Wt^ 
ruthlessly  cut  down.  Bat  aa  tfea  fM( 
lunatic  has  passed  away,  we  oan  doMth* 
ing  more  but  only  regret  that  fttdd^ 
quence  of  Sir  Hugh  Caima  iriiiah  f 
suaded  a  British  jury  into  the  iawM  w 
dictthatpooryoougWyndhampi  ' 

a  aane  mind. 

Another  memoir  of  a  very  inl 
kind,  intermediate  betweca  the  K* 
olassea  we  have  jut  discussed,  ii  tbt 
iiemoin  and  Corr^xmdcmet  of  /Wi  if** 
dtak  t^Mount  C!mii«nntrr,  by  his  widwr 
Viscountess  Combermere  and  OiflaiB 
Knollys.     la  nujh  Tolnmes  aa  Umm  |ai- 


MM.)     ' 

-rate  and  paUic  1 
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■ry  b  aynony- 
ord  u  Ine  to 
•  tugfa^minded  sMd  »  i  i  gentle- 
man, &  very  Ba;._. I  ot  _,  Mntpeur 

H  taut  rqtTMhe.    The  work  trac 
narnw  of  the  renowned  Stapleton  Co 
fiou  tb*  daw  when  he  wu  the  oa 
mdatnoos  WestminBter  boy  to  the  ai 
iHien  ha  was  nearlr  a  oentenaiia   ,  I 
Moat  renowned  of  Uie  great  Dnke's 
taiiM  after  Lord  Raglan  was  gone,     it  la 
BSVftdaya  reading  for  dated  histoiy  to 
fUlow  tha  warrior  in  bis  camgaign  with 
Wdlcriey  agunst  Seringapatam  and  in 
AePeninsnla,  and  it  also  eeeniB  only  the 
other  day  when  Lord  Combermere  was 
MM  of  thO  leading  looial  influences  of 
<rar  modem  society,  so   prolonged  was 
that  life  and  so  vast  the  stride  of  events. 
Tbeae  p^^  fitter  witb  some  very  char- 
M««iatfe  tetters  by  Lady  Heater  SUn- 
hapo,  where  we  see  her  Syrian  adren- 
toKa  antioipated  in  ber  remarkable  girl- 
hood.    Georgina  Townshend  appears, 
homtvtr,  to  be  a  still  more  remarkable 
1  proof  of  the 


itnrnn  ftainnation  whiob  the  Emperor  of 
tlw  Attack  baa  over  modem  life,  that 
Ito  moat  tnvial  anecdotes  respecting  him 
H*  -earaAilly  ooUected.  Thus  it  is  re- 
#iilai1  in  these  pages,  that,  having  to 
diW' with  Lord  Combermere,  Lonis  Na- 
PB>— n  did  not  appear  till  both  sonp  and 
■A-kad  been  removed.  Lord  Comber- 
I— ■  wlM  one  of  the  very  few  persons 
wto  'iwed  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
great  qualities  of  the  exile,  and  ased  to 
be  greatly  Hnnoyed  when  hia  Mends  un- 
derrated him.  But  we  noat  dismiss  the 
work  with  its  mere  mention  in  our  cabi- 
loffue  rainonnee.  I 

Now  for  a  bnef  glance  at  French  liter- 
ature.   The  three  most  remarkable  vol- 
umes which  have  been  published  of  late 
are  unqiieBtionably  the  second  volume  of 
the  Em|jeror'a  Jules  Ci$ar,  La  Apotrtt,  by 
M.  Itenan,  and  Viotor  Hugo's  Travait- 
lean  de  la  Mer.     Itnt  the  first  two  are 
continuations,  and  the  intereat  of  i      tj 
oationa  is  always  iafeiior  to  that  wni 
onginally  belongs  to  the  fint  sppe 
of  a  work.     The  Emperor't  woi     wid 
chiefly  interest  two  very  diffiarait  v 
of  people.     Tb  •  ,  j 

scholars,  who  to 

whether  the  e 
£mperai'fl  ow  i  .  him 


to  elnddate  any  donbtftil  points  and  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  historical  &obi; 
and  statesmen  and  diplomadsts,  who  wiQ 
study  the  work  as  we  study  a  cnrions 
pnzue,  to  see  if  it  will  fling  any  informa- 
tion on  a  possible  reoonstmction  of  the 
map  of  Europe.  But  for  the  general 
reader  thb  book  will  hare  little  attraction. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  French  author 
writes  in  so  dull  a  way  aa  the  Emperor. 
As  a  mle,  the  bright,  polished,  diamond- 
like language  of  France  breaks  into  wit 
as  readily  as  the  Italian  language  does 
into  rhyme  and  rhythm.  But  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  always  a  heavy  writer.  Even 
the  famous  NapoUonk  Ideas  reads  more 
like  the  production  of  an  obfasoated 
Englishman  than  of  the  cleverest  French- 
man of  the  day.  I  suspect  that  not  very 
many  persons  whom  one  meets  will  M 
able  to  give  a  lucid  aoconnt  of  Cains 
Julius  Ctesar.  Mr.  Merivale,  the  acoom- 
pliahed  chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  his  well-known 
workf  gives  them  all  the  information 
they  want  in  a  mnch  more  intereating 
and  intelligible  manner.  I  understand 
that  the  Messrs.  Levy  are  very  mnch  di»- 
appointed  with  the  limited  drculation  of 
M.  Kenan's  new  work.  The  rush  for  the 
famous  ^'ie  was  enormona ;  I  expect  that 
more  copies  were  sold  of  it  over  the 
connter  of  the  shop  in  the  Rue  Tivienne 
than  of  all  the  new  plays.  But  until  the 
book  is  violently  denounced  and  formally 
placed  under  an  ecclesiastical  ban  it  wiU 
make  no  great  stir.  When  good  Catho- 
lics understand  that  it  ia  a  sin  to  read  it, 
of  course  they  will  begin  to  read  it,  but 
hardly  till  then.  Victor  Hugo's  work, 
although  it  falls  infinitely  behind  that 
masterpiece  Let  MiadrabUt,  is  still  a 
greater  work  of  geniua  than  any  contem- 
porary fiction  of  the  present  year.  But 
the  book  will  not  greatly  please  Eng- 
lish readers,  although  the  scenery  and 
personages  may  be  considered  English: 
and  Victor  Hugo  has  honestly  hutdled 
both  wilAioat  that  unfuim^  and  carica- 
ture which  generally  belongs  to  French 
treatment  of  English  ^ubjeota  Only 
those  who  are  intimate  with  French  liters 
ature— espedally  Victor  Hugo  literature 
— will  fblly  enjoy  it ;  and  diese  wiU  pre- 
fer the  French — hard  and  qnoer  as  tfie 
vooabotary  is  at  times — to  the  Bnglidi 
verwon,  which  is,  however,  qnlte  praise- 
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worthy.  I  hear,  with  refrret,  that  Victor 
Hugo  has  just  lo8t  a  little  fortune  among 
those  eccentric  people  east  of  Temple 
Bar,  Bulls  and  Bears  as  they  are  called, 
who  get  up  joint-stock  companies,  pan- 
ics, and  failures.  ^*  Light  come,  light 
go,"  says  the  writer  who  makes  mention 
of  the  great  Frenchman's  misfortune. 
I  do  not  know  how  wealth  can  be  more 
mentoriously  earned  than  by  elaborate 
and  lasting  writings. 

The  mention  of  M.  Renan's  books  re- 
calls to  my  mind  the  undoubted  fact  that 
B^eral  theological  works  have  unques- 
tionably been  among  the  books  of  the 
season.  The  tone  of  society  is  becoming 
more  real  and  earnest,  without  the  mis- 
erable affectation  of  reality  and  earnest- 
ness. Few  books  have  been  more  talked 
about  than  Mr.  Brooks's  Life  of  Rofttrtson 
of  Brighton,  The  interest  f>erhaps  be- 
came a  little  livelier  when  Mr.  Brooks 
was  invited  to  Windsor  Castle,  and 
preached  before  the  Queen.  Mr.  Robert- 
son used  to  be  well  known  to  that  section 
of  society  which  belongs  equally  to  Lon- 
don and  to  London-super-Mare.  He  was 
well  known  in  his  lides  on  the  Parade, 
and  all  the  fashionables  fluttered  about 
his  chapel.  Again,  a  man  so  deservedly 
conspicuous  in  society,  and  so  general  a 
favorite  as  Dean  Stanley,  could  not  pro- 
duce any  book  without  a  buzz  of  com- 
ment and  praise.  But  Dean  Stanley's 
merits  are  always  of  that  commanding 
order  that,  if  he  were  ever  so  obscure,  he 
would  become  famous.  A  royal  favorite 
and  premier  dean  speaks  from  a  fine  ped- 
estal ;  but  speak  where  and  what  he 
might  there  would  be  no  lack  of  listeners. 
So  iiis  last  volume  on  biblical  history  has 
received  an  amount  of  attention  seldom 
accorded  to  secular  history.  Then  again, 
the  remarkable  work,  Ecce  Homo,  is 
affording  a  regular  topic  of  conversation. 
It  is  perhaps  a  humiliating  fact,  but  none 
the  less  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  secret 
of  the  authorship,  and  the  attempts  made 
to  unveil  the  anonymous  writer,  are  at 
the  bottom  of*  the  greater  part  of  the 
excitement  about  the  work.  A  man  is 
frequently  told,  confidentially,  who  the 
author  of  the  book  is;  sometimes  it  is 
the  great  Gladstone  himself,  and  some- 
times it  is  some  humble  college  don,  but 
hitherto  the  secret  has  been  well  kept 
Aa  in  4be  case  of  Euaya  and  JReviewSj  it 


was  an  article  in  the  Qmrierlf  whUk 
blew  the  languid  fires  of  oritioinii  iato  a 
blaze.  It  is  a  remarkable  iiot,  tb«t  mA 
of  the  three  books  mentioned—- whiA 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  woricB  of  the  IdbA 
which  have  become  really  popalap— •&• 
hibits  a  suspected  and  inpngned  oiA^ 
doxy.  The  old  anom  has  rcoeiTcd  a 
strong  confirmation,  that  a  book  ought 
to  be  abused  to  make  it  adL  But  At 
fact  is,  that  the  minds  of  men  are  ttij 
much  unsettled  in  those  notiona  when 
it  is  most  desirable  that  thdr  nfaidi 
should  be  settled.  From  canaea  tHiiehk 
is  not  within  our  province  to  lafiairti 
and  argue  out,  there  is  a  very  larae  lee* 
tion  of  society  which  eagerly  weleo— 
any  attacks  on  the  old  orthodioz  niitthM. 
though  perhaps  not  the  aonndeat  uiccxi^ 
either  oi  heart  or  onderstanding; 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  uat  ttw 
books  represent  anythmg  more  iima  thil 
vast  theological  literature  which  ia  eoa- 
stantly  outpouring  from  the  preas,  iwi^ 


senting  the  fact  that  in  reality 
lish  are  substantially  a  thongfatfid 
sober  -  minded  people.  Clever  \n 
will  pass  an  examination  in  the  Bamplai 
lectures,  and  be  able  to  report  to  yoa  iht 
results  of  the  labors  of  the  RaiHiaHMa 
By  the  way,  we  ought  to  repcNtAe  ad- 
vent of  the  third  volume  of  the  A»  '^ 
Monarchies^  a  real  addition  to  the  li 
ture  of  ancient  histoid.  Tba  i 
:  dryness  of  the  subject  is  very  wril 
sen  ted  by  the  literary  dryneaa  of' iht 
author,  in  spite  of  some  tpamnedia  tf- 
tempts  to  give  a  lively  and  pietoriiiflr 
to  things  in  general  The  advwa  ef  a 
really  great  pulpit  orator  ia  ao  im  m 
event  in  the  Church  of  Bngland^  tkil  il 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  i 


nor  yet  any  sudden  making  of  nlaafii 
names.     We  believe  that  Mr.  iMIm 


I  spent  a  considerable  space  of 
I  travelling  over  the  Oontinenti 
to  pulpit  addresses  in  Rooian 
countries,  and  endeavoring  to 
the  secret  whereby  foreign  ec 
orators  are  enabled  to  hold 
the  congregations  of  wide 
So  wide  has  Mr.  liddon  aimmied 
art,  that  men  will  listen  to  lumaft  O^dM 
for  nearly  two  hoars  at  a  tfaM^-anS'lli 
sermon  at  St  Paal*s  n 
most  remarkable  of  the 
livered  thereu    Mr.  liddoa  ia 
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within  the  range  of  books  of  the  se&aon 
by  the  ftct  that  he  has  iiwned  a  volame 
of  Univeraity  sermons  wliioh,  if  not  re-ad 
by  ordinary  readem,  is  at  least  diligently 
Btodied  by  tliose  who  act  intermediately 
betH'eea  the  multitude  and  great  thinkera, 
those  intellectual  middlemen  who  bi'ing 
home  the  thoughts  of  the  Jew  to  the 
tXtmprehensioD  of  the  many. 

We  gladly  tarn  aside  from  the  pile  of 
bookn-  That  unconscionable  east  wind 
which  has  been  raging  with  unparalWled  , 
¥iolenoe  and  per^tency  into  these  open- 
ing days  of  June,  has  kept  as  longer 
over  them  than  we  could  have  wiatiEHi, 
and  hait  been  loath  to  let  us  free  into 
the  liberal  air  to  shako  off  the  eimtd  of 
over-mQch  reading.  For  among  many 
of  ns  there  is  a  great  deal  of  thia  over- 
mDch  reading ;  we  are  veritaUe  slaves  of 
type,  and  blindly  accept  our  thoughts 
and  facts  from  the  dictation  of  those  who 
are  good  enough  to  furnish  us  witi)  thi'm 
Truly  says  a  popt  of  our  own,  "  Knowl- 
edgecomesbut  Wisdom  lingers."  Knowl- 
edge comes — she  comes  in  whole  sheets 
of  literature,  in  the  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  tacts,  in  multitudinoiia  reams  of 
oommotit ;  but  Wisdom  lingers ;  she  lia- 
gera  late,  and  comes  slowly  anil  conies 
eadly,  and  the  facts  on  which  she  mainly 
relies  are  those  which  ai-e  wrung  frum 
our  own  experience,  and  the  tlionghts 
those  which  are  the  slowly  matured  life- 
fruits  of  the  mind.  Lay  aside  your  books, 
my  friends,  and  while  the  shoit-lived 
z^bynt  invite  you  and  the  hard  earth  is 
still  enamelled  with  flowers,  read  the 
fair  page  written  in  the  leafy  covert  of 
bosky  della  and  engraven  on  the  rocks 
that  &ont  the  much  resounding  sea. 
That  open  volume  is  the  best  teacher 
both  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Grow 
foiniliar,  then,  with  the  beauties  of  ani- 
mated nature,  with  other  beauties  of  ani- 
mated nature  wliereof  honest  Goldsmith 
was  not  taking  count  when  he  coined 
the  phrase.  The  books  of  the  season 
are  best  discussed  by  the  bcl/es  of  tlie 
■eason  when  the  season  is  over,  and 
clear,  concise,  and  ijuiok  thoughts  will 
evoke  meanings  and  sidelights  of  which 
the  authors  little  dreamed,  and  prove 
the  IVeshest  and  rarest  of  criticism.  For  i 
it  is  by  such  ways  that  the  ultimate  value  \ 
of  a  work  ia  fiied,  and  tlie  fact  decided  j 
wlietbet  the  books  shall  only  last  for  the  | 


season,  or  take  their  lasting  place  in  the 
affections  and  recollection. 


ON  THE   EXUAUSTION  OF  OUR  COAL. 


Tub  impulsive  way  in  which  some- 
times one,  and  then  another,  kind  of 
question  is  seized  upon  by  the  public,  is 
a  very  unfavonible  illustration  of  the 
amount  of  thinking  power  which  moves 
the  masses.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
right  to  lay  this  charge  of  impulsive 
action  upon  the  large  section  of  society 
generally  aompreii ended  within  tlie  term, 
the  masses,  as  though  they  alone  wera 
guilty  of  thoi^e  feverish  manifestations  of 
nngttided  energy,  seeing  that  the  edu- 
cated members  of  the  Legislature  ai'e  no 
less  liable  to  the  disease.  Of  late  we 
have  had  a  striking  example  of  thisin  the 
way  in  which  '•  Ttie  Coui  Question  "  has 
suddenly  claimed  the  atteiition  of  the 
People,  the  Senate,  and  the  Government 
From  time  to  time  thinking  men  have 
asked  themselves  the  question,  "How 
long  will  our  coal  last? "  and  tliey  have 
ovcaaioually  put  the  question  bctore  ths 
public.  Usually  the  reply  which  they 
iiavo  received  has  been  a  pitying  smile,  . 
that  any  one  should  trouble  his  head 
with  so  absurd  a  problem.  At  length 
the  question  ia  put  in  a  new  form.  It  is 
consequently  considered  from  an  unusual 
point  of  view,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
alarm  is  manifested,  on  all  sides,  lest,  on 
some  cold  winter's  moining,  at  no  very 
remote  pei'iod,  we  should  awake  to  the 
fact  that  the  coal-cellar  of  Great  Britain 
was  empty. 

Feeling  that  the  subject  ia  one  of  great 
national  im|>ortauco,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  there  is  a  stir  at  the  present  time 
about  it.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  causes  of  that  manifest  in- 
difference which  has  prevailed  so  long, 
notwithstanding  that  the  question  has 
been  several  times  very  forcibly  put  for- 
ward, by  men  whose  standing  among 
the  thinkers  of  their  day  would,  we  should 
have  thought,  have  commanded  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  instructive  to  select  a 
iew  examples  in  confirmation  of  this.  In 
1789,  John  Williams,  in  his  N^aturai  Uia- 
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tary  of  the  Mineral  Kingdomy  deals  very  ooanter  the  diBadvantagM  of  inoraied 

folly    and    fairly  —  according   to    the  cost  of  workbg  and  diminuihed  Tahie  of 

amount  of  his   knowledge  —  with  the  produce.           .     .    The  eDtire  qaanthy 

question  of  the  ^'  Limited  quantity  of  coal  of  available  coal  existing  in  these  lalanA 

tV»  Britain : "  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  eighty 

'<I  have  no  doubt  that  the  generality  thousand  millions  of  tons,  which,  at  the 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  he-  present  (1868t)  rate   of    oonramptioD, 

lieve  that  our  coal-mines  are  inexhausti-  would  be  exhausted  in  nine  handred  and 

ble;    and  the  general   conduct  of  the  thirty  years ;  but  with  a  continued  yetriy 

nation,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  subject,  increase  of  two  and  three  qnarter  niilt 

seems  to  imply  that  this  is  held  as  an  ions  of  tons  would  only  last  two  handled 

established  fSsict      If  it  was  not  agener-  and  twelve  years/' 

ally  received  opinion,  would  the  rage  for  When  Mr.  John  Williama  wrote,  the 

exporting  coals  be  allowed  to  go  on  with-  quantity  of  coal  raised  annually  in  the 

out  limitation  or  remorse?*    But  it  is  United  Kingdom  must  have  been  voy 

full  time  that  the  public  were  undeceived  small,  as  compared  with    our  pieeent 

in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  '^  outputs      He  has  furnished  ns  with 

welfare  of  this  flourishing  island'*  (p.  184).  the   means  of  roughly  estimating  the 

Again :  ^'  When  our  coal  mines  are  ex-  relation  which  the    production  m  the 

hausted,  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  this  two  periods  bear  to  each  other,  enmi- 

flourishing  and  fortunate  island  are  at  an  ally  so  far  as  the  Newcastie  eoel-fiod  it 

end.     Our  cities  and  great  towns  must  concerned. 

then  become  ruinous  heaps  for  want  of  CUAmt, 

fuel,  and  our  mines  and  manufactories  The  consumption  of  coal  in  Lon- 

must  fail  from  the  same  cause,  and  then,  ^^^  ^^^-^^  (for  consumption \k       ^ 

oonsequently,  oar  commerce  mast  vanish.  other  towns) TtMiOW 

In  short,  the  commerce,  wealth,  impor-  Sent  for  Foreign  conBamption*.**       SSO^OM 

tance,   glory,   and  happiness    of  Great  Consumed  at  Newcastle,  Shlelda^ 

Brittun  will  decay  and  gradually  dwindle  and  Sunderland 460lQM 

away  to  nothing,  in  proportion  as  our  

coal  and  other  mines  fail  :  and  the  future  Total  consumption  of  awl  from 

inhabitanto  of  this  island  must  live,  like  *'"'  "^«"  T^"*  '^^  ^*"-  •    *'^^ 

These  worfs.   written    eiffhtv  veara  ^*y»  **'''°f  *^^  chaldron  at  twenty-Mra 

Bin?  are  TnSs  InllnstSS,  L^^  ^^^^^'^^  "  '^"^  -"'O"  <>-  h"*^ 

i:SLS2^z&^^z^  anJ"lra??hr?r'''^-?  sSis 

In  1863  Sir  William  Armstrong  addresses  K^i"'/*l5  S?rS°^i'*"!'  'l^SS!; 

the  British  Association  in  these  words  :  5,mfnn   f  «  ?    fc  """S  *^K^ft2 

nations ;  but  we  have  already  dmwn  from  ^Zn  WMi?.  J      "f  "  nT^  "5?^ 

our  choicest  mines  a  far  lar^  quantity  of  ^^V"  WiUjams  wrote.     But  .  moi.  » 

coal  than  has  been  raised  in  all  other  parte  i'^SllfT.,-'^"'*"  J"^  ^r  f^  «S 

of  the  world  put  together ;  and  th/time  n'orthaVwoZf.  StiSJte  ^  L* 

ui  not  remote  when  we  shall  have  to  en-  ^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^     V^mMBM^Wt 

learn,  that  in  each  of  the  four  jmn  Cms 


*In  the  edition  of  the  Miturai  Kingdom  for  ^^^2  to   1805,  both  indosive,  OOC 

1810,   the  editor.  Dr.  James  Millar,   of  £din-  than  eight  hundred  thoOBind  toniWM 

bnrgh,  says  :    «•  This  ground  of  complaint  of  the  gent  "  COastwise,  OVCF  sea,"  tod  tO  "|l»- 

waste  of  coal  is  now  remored.    The  French,  fof  i/x«o  »» /^«^  ^^i^«:«-\   "im »_  A^j 

during  the  reTolationary  war,  were  led  to  cxamin;  J?^*^"®    /^^"^  colonies).  Whmas  ialW, 

their  own  resources,  which  were  s -on  found  so  ^^  threat  PlOrthern  OOalfieia  Mttt 
abundant  as  to  be  equal  to  the  increasin:^  demand 
of  many  new,  extcnsiTe,  and  flourishing  m^na- 
faccures." 


1 88,892,615  fooi.—, 


IMMI.} 


g  nHAtisnoir  w  omt  goal. 


Ooala  to  ftKrign  cwantries A,l(H,*8i 

Coke  CMlimated  at  eoal)  to  for- 
eign conntriea 448,862 

Coali  Bent  coutwise 0,186,026 

Coke  (eilimaUd  at    ccal)    tent 

coutwiK 46,032 


10;  782,904 
1V>  make  our  compaiisoD  ctnrect- 
}y,  we  muatdedDct  the  qnmn- 
Utf  broQght  within  the  Lon- 
don district — as  tbe  quantities 
sent  to  London  are  not  In- 
dnded  in  tbe  eigbt  hundred 
thoBBsnd  tons 2,027,176 


Tbiu  we  leani  that  the  increase  baa  been 
more  than  tuntfold  io  the  exportation  of 
<K>d  iVom  the  Korthera  coal  portA  in 
Btty  yean,  and  tbia  hae  been  consider- 
ably cKceeiled  in  seveia!  other  of  our 
lar^e  coal-fields. 

When  Williama  expressed  his  fears 
that  the  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain  were 
beinff  rapidly  exhausted,  they  were  not 
producing  more  than  nine  millions  and  a 
half  tons  of  coala  per  annum.  In  the 
year  when  Sir  William  Arnislrong  spoke, 
onr  eoUieriea  were  yielding  very  nearly 
ninety  niilllon  tons.  Mr.  W.  Stanlej 
Jevons  sayg,  as  if  ho  felt  it  neceafiary 
to  offer  some  excaee  for  Williams's  fears, 
"  When  no  statistics  had  been  collected, 
and  a  geological  map  was  not  ihounht  of, 
aocarate  ideas  were  not  to  be  expected."* 

We  have  both  statistical  returns  and 
geological  maps;  are  the  notions  now 
eiit«naiutKl  in  the  Ica-sl  degree  more  ac- 
curate than  they  were  then  t  Wo  fear 
not  When  we  eramine  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  within  these  last 
few  years,  we  cannot  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  this.  We  find  Sir  Will- 
iam Armalrong  limiting  our  supply  of 
coal,  at  our  present  rata  of  consumption, 
to  a  duration  of  two  hundred  aud  twelve 
year8.t  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,!  wl  has 
been  ever  regarded  as  a  compete    ;  au- 


•  Tka  Coal  Qa-ilion—im  jngmry  eoacrtntim  Iht 
ProgT*Mi  a/  (Ac  jValion,  ami  lit  ProlxAte  EihauB- 
Hmo/mtr  Coal  Minn  ;    by  W.  Biaoley  Jcronj^ 

\Hiaarl  <•/"  tht  "r-^'-  '*;~'  «f-«^.  of  tkt 
BriliMk   AuiKialio  ,  Seu- 

tenilwr,  IP"- 


lor,  F.G.S. 


'o/l 


thority  on  all  that  relates  to  ooal,  extenda 
it  to  seventeen  hnndred  years.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hti]l,3  wbo  is,  we  shonld  suppose, 
fi^Di  his  position,  as  welt  qualified  as  any 
man  to  make  a  jnet  computation,  saya, 
with  an  increase  of  one  roillion  and  a  haUT 
of  tons  per  annum,  our  ooals  will  only  be 
sufiicient  for  a  little  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years.  Then  we  have  Mr.  H. 
Hussey  Vivian,  in  his  place  in  the  Honse' 
of  Common s,||  declaring  that  South 
Wales  could  supply  "  her  own  consump- 
tion for  five  thousand  years,"  and  "  all 
England  for  five  hundred  years."  This 
certainly  does  not  indicate  any  very  ae- 
curaU  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  dura- 
tion of  our  coal-fields,  even  among  those 
men  who,  from  their  connection  with 
them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  may 
have  been  expected  to  possess  tbe  requi- 
site knowledge  for  making  a  fair  approx- 
imate estimate  thereof.  Tothiswretdied 
nncertainty  we  must  attribute  the  indif- 
ference to  the  question  shown  by  tbe 
public. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  severe  refiection 
on  this  great  commercial  and  roanufactnr- 
ing  nation,  that  it  should  be,  with  the 
strangest  want  of  thought,  wastefolly 
using,  in  enormous  quanlitiea,  that  natu- 
ral production  upon  which  its  commeroe 
ana  its  mannfactures  depend,  without 
having  made  any  endeavor  to  ascerttun, 
by  a  full  and  fair  examination  of  tbe  whole 
question,  liow  long  its  ooal-beds  will  bear 
tbe  present  drain  upon  them. 

Many  guesses  have  been  made;  bot 
although  one  may  be  a  little  more  ingen- 
ious than  the  other,  they  must,  every  one 
of  them,  be  received  as  gueste»  and  noth- 
ing more.  In  considering  this  important 
problem,  several  questions  must  reoeive 
the  best  possible  answers  which  can  be 
obtained. 

1.  What  is  tbe  area  of  the  British  coal- 
fields, within  their  known  limitsl 

2.  Can  the  quantities  of  ooal  whidk 
have  been  removed  from  the  several  fieida 
be  asoertainedl 

8.  Wbatis  tbe  total  qtiantity  of  wonte- 


§7^  Coat-FitldM  nf  Grtat  flndiBI— (Mr 
Aulorv,  Stnehrt,  Dmvtim,  tic. ;  bj  Edward 
Unli,  B.A.,  ef  the  OeologiMl  Bam*  ef  OieU 
Brilaio. 

I  Speech  on  the  Debate  which  aroee  in  the 
Hotue  of  Commoni  npon  the  Coal  Clanee,  by  H. 
HnMjTlTian,  £«].,  M.  f.  (Bldpny.) 
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hk  ooal  remaining  in  the  collieries  now  at 
work! 

4.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  exhaus- 
tion t 

5.  What  are  the  prospects,  as  regards 
the  annual  increase  of  the  ^*  output " 
(the  quantity  raised  from  each  colliery)  1 

6.  Do  any  of  our  large  coal-fields 
probably  extend  far  beyond  their  known 
limits,  under  the  Permian  and  New  Red 
Sandstone  rocks  ! 

7.  What  seams  of  coal  exist  at  greater 
depths  than  those  now  worked  1 

8.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  our  mining  operations  to  a 
de[>th  much  greater  than  the  deepest 
workings  now  in  progress? 

With  the  last  three  questions  I  do  not 
pro|:ose  dealing,  beyond  the  remark  that 
we  know  our  coal-fields  do  extend  under 
the  Permian  and  New  Red  Sandstone 
rocks,  and  that  coal-seams  do  exist  at 
much  greater  depths  than  any  now  work- 
ed. The  extension  of  workings  either 
horizontally  or  vertically  will  only  take 
place  as  an  increase  of  price  stimulates 
the  collier  to  make  new  trials.  The  difii- 
culties,  likewise,  in  the  way  of  deep 
mining  are  mere  questions  of  cost.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  assumption 
of  four  thousand  feet  as  the  greatest 
depth  to  which  coal  can  be  worked,  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  temperature,  is 
purely  voluntary.  The  increase  has  been 
culculated  at  a  rate  for  which  there  is  no 
authority ;  and  while  we  are  saying  our 
coal-beds  cannot  be  worked  below  four 
thousand  feet,  a  colliery  in  Belgium  has 


nearly  approached  that  depth,  mod  no 
inconvenience  is  ezpeiieooed  by  tk« 
miners. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  indefsd,  to  at- 
tempt to  find  answers  to  any  of  the  above 
questions.  My  purpose  is,  eerionalj  to 
show  that  answers  cannot  be  given  to 
most  of  them,  without  an  ezaminatioD  of 
the  most  searching  oharaoter,  which  er* 
amination  is  beset  with  dtfficalties  of  no 
common  order.  I  desire,  however,  to 
convey  to  the  readers  of  this  article  a  very 
general  idea  of  the  conditions  under 
which  our  beds  of  coal  have  probably 
been  formed,  and  of  the  distarbanees  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  after  tbej 
have  been  formed,  since  this  geoloped 
problem  bears  on  the  Questions  of  wodt 
mg  the  coal,  and  of  extending  tboee 
workings  both  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally. 

1.  Geological  investigation  has  shown 
us  that  coal  belongs  to  a  speoial  groan  of 
rocks,  which  has  been  named  Uie  0» 
bouiferous  group.     This   formation  s^ 
sumes,  even  in  different  parts  of  thoei 
islands,  several  peculiar  variations,  wbiA 
clearly  prove  that  they  do  not  belong  lo 
the  same  age ;  that  although  the  eeae 
general  conditions  of  moisture  and  belt 
necessary  for  coal  formation  have  m- 
vailed,  the  mechanical  phenomena  ofni 
transportation  and  deposition  of  esrbes 
aceous  and  earthy  matter  have  gmtl|r 
varied.     For  example,  in  Western  S^^ 
land  and  South  Wales  we  find  thnt 
well-defined  divisions  in  the  Oarboqifit 
ous  group : 


1    Coal  Mrasuhm  i  ®^^^  °^  ®^*^®'  Bandstone,  and  grit,  from  600  to  12.000  feel  tUA 

»uB»o, ^.^jj  Qccasional  scams  of  coal. 


2.  Millstone  Gbit,. 


A  quart zose  sandstone,  often  a  conglomerate,  with  beds 
altogether  more  than  600  feet  thick. 

8.  Mountain  Limestone,  PdTvddTL)T*^  ""^  °''^''  '"**^  "ometUnes  900  fbit 


In  the  North  of  England,  beds  of  lime- 
stone are  found  in  the  Millstone  Grit, 
and  even  a  few  seams  of  coal,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Scotch  coal-field  we 
find  an  intercalation  of  the  marine  lime- 
stones, with  sandstones  and  shale,  con- 
taining ooal. 

That  coal  has  been  formed  from  vege- 
table matter,  no  longer  admits  of  any 
doubt.  The  processes  by  which  the  an- 
cient forests,  the  peat-like  formations  of 
semi-tropical  swamps,  or  the  plants  of 


marine  growth  have  been  cooYertsd  iiii 


» 


coal,  cannot  be  said  to  be  dleaily 
mined.  This  much,  however,  m 
admitted.  That  there  most  have 
extensive  tracts  of  undnuned  hud  vss 
which  the  vegetation  foond  in  As  w/i 
measures  must  have  grown.  Thl^UW 
seas,  or  lakes,  or  waterii  under  Mi 
conditions  compelling  repose,  ami  hm 
existed,  or  the  shales,  the  fu^  ttt  11* 
coal,  could  not  have  been  de|Kwt|>dL*ttl 
Mountain  Limestone  '  indieiilei^'    ~~^^ 


conditions,  analogous  to  those  which 
prevail  among  the  Coral  Islands  of  ihe 
Pacific  Ocean.  UeBiring  to  avoiil  every 
controvereial  point,  I  am  with  intention 
eBpcciallj  general;  the  only  conditions 
vhicii  concern  the  question  under  con- 
aideralion  being  that  the  coal  epoch 
proper  wa^  from  the  termination  of  that 
period  which  we  di.stinguish  as  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  age  and  the  comnieiice- 
meot  of  that  whidi  belongs  to  the  New 
Bed  Sandstone  time.  In  other  words, 
no  coal  miist  be  expected  below  or  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  rockx,  nor  roust  we 
imagine  that  trvx  old  coal  can  be  found  in 
or  above  fhose  rocks  wbioh  we  now  die- 
tinguisii  as  Permiaaaud  New  Ued  Saud- 
Btooe  proper. 

The  uoal-Gulds  of  Great  Britain  may 
be  grouped  into, 

1.  The  South  Wales,  Gloucestershire, 
aad  Somerset^iire  fiehls. 

2.  The  South  and  North  Staffordshire 
ud  Shropshire  fields. 

S.  The  Midland,  including  the  Notting- 
kuashire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire  coal-fields. 

i.  The  Lancashii-e,  Chesldre,  and 
Xorth  Wales  coal-fields. 

5.  The  Northumberland  and  Durham 
roal-field. 

6.  The  coal-fields  of  Scotland. 
These  are  UDfjuestionably  isolated  de- 

poata  of  tbsgil  fuel.  Within  those  divis- 
aiooa  there  may  be,  there  probably  are, 
conEectiona.  The  Stafibrdsliire  and  the 
Shrofsfaire  beds  may  be  found  to  be  in 
onioD.  and  those  grouped  as  the  Mid- 
land— although  there  are  now  wide  gaps 
of  oouitry  uueE]ilored — are  possibly  otie 
field.  ?"rom  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  it  i 
u  not  luprobabJe  that  ao  extension  uf^ 
beda  viof  be  discovered,  passing  undur 
Liverpoo.  and  the  Mersey,  umiin£;  the  ! 
I.RncBsbir«  with  Cheshire  and  Flintshire  : 
fields.  S«nie  have  supposed  that  tlie  j 
ooal-bede  were  at  one  time  extended  over  I 
the  whole  trea  of  the  British  isles,  and  i 
that  they  have  been  removed,  from  the 
BOW  vacant  portions,  by  denudation. 
Such  a  oondi:ion  ia  physically  impossible,  I 
fleeing  tJiat  iiimense  traoU  of  land  must 
have  been  required  to  produoe  the  vast , 
vegetable  gruwth,  and  quiet  waters,  (o 
accelerate  the  necessary  chemical  changes  . 
jo  that  vegetable  matter  upon  which  the  \ 
productiou  of  osal  depends.     Such  a  con- 1 


m  ras  HZHAXTRiov  or  our  oou^ 
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dition  is'  geotogieolly  improbable,  Uta 
Carboniferoos  LimestoDe  requiring  in- 
Bulor  maoses,  oronnd  which  the  marine 
animals,  upon  which  its  formation  ohi^y 
depended,  did  their  voat  work,  slowly,  ia 
shallow  waters,  while  the  Millstone  Grit, 
and  alt  the  shales  and  sandstones,  indi- 
cate large  tracts  of  country  from  which 
the  matter  forming  those  rocks  had  been 
removed.  This  signifies,  however,  but 
little  in  the  present  inquiry.  Some  few 
persons,  indeed,  may  be  found  who  b» 
lieve  that  coal  may  extend  under  the  east- 
era  and  southern  counties ;  but  such  a 
vague  hypothesis  cannot  be  entertained. 
We  have  only  to  deal  with  the  ooal-fields 
proper  which  are  known,  and  their  proba- 
ble extension  beyond  the  limits  at  pree- 
sent  explored  by  the  colliery  operators. 

The  difficulty  the  uncertainty,  which 
surrounds  the  "  Coal  Question  "  meets  oB 
at  the  firet  step.  The  area  occupied 
by  coal  within  the  Carboniferous  deposits 
haa  never  yet  been  determined  with  that 
accuracy  which  is  necessary  for  com- 
puting the  quantity  of  coal  now,  or  at 
any  time,  existing.  If  we  examine  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
we  shall  find  a  strange  want  of  agreement 
between  the  writers  on  this,  the  simplest 
element  in  the  problem  they  pretend  to 
solve.  The  beautiful  maps  of  the  Geolog-  • 
ical  Survey  give  the  Coal  Measures  wiUi 
great  accuracy,  and  in  remarkable  det^l 
ti'ace  out  the  outcropa  of  the  beds  of 
coal ;  thus  furnishing  a  considerable 
amount  of  exact  knowledge  upon  which 
an  inquiry  might  be  based ;  but  this  has 
not  hitherto  been  done.  On  those  maps, 
also,  we  have  numerous  "  faults  "  care- 
fully laid  down,  showing  the  dtsturbanoM 
which  have  dislocated  the  coal-beds  ;  re- 
moving some  so  &r  below  the  surfaoe 
that  t^y  are  never  likely  to  be  reached, 
and  lining  others  so  that  they  have  been 
brought  wilhia  the  range  of  water  aotwn, 
and  thus  worn  down,  and  removed  for 
ever. 

2.  In  reply  to  the  seoond  question,  itt 
will  be  admitted  on  ^  hands,  that  wi« 
have  DO  means  of  arriving  at  any  Mcrect 
knowledge  of  the  quantities  of  oool  whitftl 
have  been  removed.  Until  a  very  recent 
period,  soaroely  any  plans  of  the  aubteri' 
raaean  works  were  kept;  and,  indeed,, 
until  after  the  passing  of  the  Inspection 
act,  there  was  nothing  approaching  to  a 
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regular  syfttem  of  recording  the  work 
done.  Consequently,  there  are  large 
tracts  of  country  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  they  have  been 
worked  by  the  old  miners,  in  which  coal 
may  still  exist,  but  which  is  lost  to  us  for 
ever.  This,  however,  is  not  so  all-im- 
portant. 

3.  What  is  the  total  quantity  of  work- 
able coal  remaining  in  the  collieries  now 
at  work  1  is  the  great  question  of  which 
we  have  to  seek  a  solution. 

This  may  be  determined  within  very 
small  limits  of  error  ;  but  it  will  re- 
quire a  large  expenditure  of  time,  and 
consequently  of  money.  There  are 
in  the  British  isles  thirty-two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  collienes.  Nearly  all  of 
those  must  be  visited,  and  at  each  the 
quantity  of  coal  remaining  must  be  de- 
termined. A  very  large  number  of  the 
coal  proprietors  would  offer  no  objection 
to  this  ;  they  would,  indeed,  render  every 
possible  assistance.  But  there  arc  many 
who  would  very  strongly  object  to  this 


inquisition.  Few  men,  indeed,  woidd 
like  it  to  be  published  that  diey  had  bst 
two  or  three  years*  supply  of  coal  leftia 
their  mines.  This,  however,  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  may  be  overcome  bj  jadh 
cious  management  Althoaffh  there  would 
be  very  sufficient  reasons  for  refarineto 
furnish  the  information  from  indindnil 
collieries,  there  could  be  none  if  the  col- 
lieries were  taken  in  groups.  In  most 
cases,  the  coal  trade  associations  would 
undertake  to  furnish  the  required  dsti 
respecting  all  the  collieries  within  tMr 
jurisdiction. 

Having  stated  the  diflScalties,  and  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  that  thereuare  none 
which  could  not  be  overcome,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  show  that  no  rditaee 
can  be  placed  upon  any  statement  wUoh 
has  hitherto  been  published.  Insteid  <tf 
making  the  inquiiy  in  the  way  indieited, 
which  is  the  only  method  by  which  wf 
can  arrive  at  anything  approaching  ti 
correctness,  we  find  the  estimates  wtit 
after  this  manner. 


Estimate  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  South    Wales   Coal  Banm, 

1.  Bupcrfioial  nrea 906  square  miles. 

2.  Greatest  thickness  of  Coal  Measures  with  coal 10,000  feet. 

8.  Number  of  coal-seams  from  two  feet  and  upwards,  twenty- 

five,  giving  a  thickness  of 84  feet  of  woikable  oaA 

4.  Total  quantity  of  coal  (corrected  for  denudation) 48,000  milUoos  of  tona 

6.  Deduct  one  half  for  quantity  below  four  thousand  feet,  ^ 

leaving 24,000  millions  of  tona 

6.  Deduct  one  third  for  waste,  and  quantity  already  extracted, 

leaving  for  future  supply 16,000  millions  of  tooa 

7.  Divide  this  by  eiglit  millions  of  tons,  the  average  annual  produce,  we  find  tint  ttefWtf 

toill  last  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  two  thousand  years. 


Now,  Mr.  F.  Foster,  in  his  commnni- 
cation  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Newcastle,  gives  an  area  to  the  South 
Wales  coal-field  of  nine  hnndred  and 
thirty-five  square  miles,  but  he  estimates 
the  total  quantity  of  coal  ever  held  within 
that  basin  as  only  sixteen  thousand  mill- 
ions of  tons ;  whereas,  Mr.  H.  Hussey 
Vivian,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, advanced  it  to  fifty-four  thousand 
millions,  and  yet  more  recently  Mr. 
Joshua  Richardson,  of  Neath,  and  Mr. 
Martin,  f^ve  this  coal-field  an  area  of 
ten  hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles, 
with  sixty-four  millions  tons  of  coals  in 
each  square  mile,  and  they  tell  us  that  it 


will  take  ten  thousand  yean  lo 
the  coal  in  South  Wales. 

Surely  this  is  a  sad  reflection  vpMOV 
way  of  looking  at  a  very  vital  qatflM'^ 

It  is  quite  nnworth j  of  tihe  aoiMi 
of  the  country,  and  still  mom  it  ft  i^ 
worthy  of  that  exaotneM  wfaiek  9t 
tinguishes  onr  commeroial 

4.  The  rate  of  exhanaticHi  ia 
faotorily  determined,  and  wa  hsve 
^ear  returns  given  in  theifiiiinaf  AMMfefb 
issued  from  the  Mining  Beaoid  (MM 
upon  which  we  believe  raSanea 
placed.  From  these  fetvras  and 
other  sources  I  have  ooniffledthiMbV' 
ing  tables  : 
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OK  THB  IXUUSnON  OT  OVE  GOAL. 

Cou  Bua>D  a  va»  Untn>  EngMM  n  mum  Tbu  k 


l«r. 

Englmd. 

Wakt. 

Sc-of/and 

Tnh«d. 

Total. 

ISM... 

■(T.*2l,GfiI 

9,643,000 

7,448.000 

148,750 

04,681,401 

ISSfi... 

»,677,270 

7,825,000 

H5.6SO 

64,tM079 

1868... 

19.043.SI6 

8.065,60(1 

7,600,000 

136,636 

66.6411,460 

isr.T. . . 

48  883,8^ 

e,178,8(t* 

8,211,473 

120,630 

65,304,707 

18.->8-.. 

47. 4*3,861 

8,r.[7,763 

8,!)26.S49 

130,750 

e,'>,00H.G49 

ISM... 

63.297, 11 J5 

[1,263, 3.'.0 

10,300  000 

130,300 

71,979,765 

I860. . . 

61.071,460 

8,005,813 

10,»00,S(K) 

111),  426 

90,04a.(i98 

1881... 

63,870^133 

8,661.021 

11,1181,000 

123,070 

83,633,214 

11,076, 0<'0 

127  600 

81,638,338 

1863... 

e,61fi,081 

11,100..\00 

127,0:« 

88,21)2.518 

1804... 

8,»3S,060 

12,4  0,000 

125.000 

92.787,873 

1865... 

72,600,868 

i),  660,360 

18,450,600 

120  GOO 

94,031,516 

rror. 

Export.. 

RttaiMd/or  Home 

Gnat  Britiaa. 

1854 

18B6 

IflBO 

1857 

1858 

1SB9 

1860 

1861 

1S63 

1863 

18^4 

1865 

4,309,2,16 
4,976,902 
6.879,779 
6.787  718 
6,529,463 
7,006,949 
7,413,575 
7,984,832 
8,330.673 
8.275,212 
8,  BOO.  420 
9,170,477 

00,353.146 
69.477,177 
60,765.671 
68.656,089 
58.479, 166 
64,971,816 
72,180,128 
75.700,882 
73,307,665 
80,017,303 
e3,9.-7,4-.3 
85,461,038 

21.792,872 
22.080,449 
22,369,463 
23,616,830 
22,810,069 
22, 940, 9.^8 
28,181,790 
28.416,264 
23,6,^5.482 
23,89',0OD 
24,127.008 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  prodnction 
iGoal  received  a  sodden  accelernlion  in 
60,  which  was  Ihe  year  when  the  new 
eoch  Tariff  came  into  operation.  That 
ninerctal  arrangement,  and  the  conse- 
ent  development  of  our  trade — which 
m  greatly  assinted  by  the  International 
Aibition  of  18G2~ha8  led  to  a  steady 
■MBBeiD  the  home  consumption  of  coal. 
fe  it  is  shown  is  not  dependent  upon 
•  increase  of  popalation  :  it  is  evident- 
flue  to  the  activity  of  all  our  manu- 
Coring  industries. 

fc  May  we  expect  that  this  annual  in- 
■Me  will  continue  in  some  mich  ratio  as 
It  observed  during  the  last  five  yearsT 
iiiet  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is 
fc'mte  of  increaee  at  present.  Mr.  W. 
mley  Jevons,  in  his  excellent  book  on 
^  Coal  Question,  whohas  examined  this 
lot  with  great  care,  aays :  "  We  of 
me  regard  not  the  average  annual 
thmetical  increase  of  ooal  eonsump- 
m  between  18S4  and  1863,  which  ia 


two  million  four  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty- four  tons, 
but  the  average  ratio  or  rate  per  ceot.  of 
increase,  which  is  found  by  logarithmio 
ealculations  to  be  8-26  per  cent.  That  is 
to  say,  the  consumption  of  each  year,  one 
with  another,  exceeds  that  of  the  pre- 
vious as  103'26  exceeds  100."  Assuming 
this  rate  of  increase,  SJ  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, to  continue,  we  should  in  the  year 
1900  di-aw  from  our  rocks,  more  Uiaa 
three  hundred  millions  of  tons,  and  In 
1 930  nearly  two  thousand  millions.  About 
three  hundred  thousand  miners  are  now 
employed  in  raising  rather  more  tiuU) 
ninety-two  millions  of  coals ;  theivfoFS 
more  than  eight  million  miners  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  quantity  estimated 
as  the  produce  of  1960.  One  third  of 
the  present  population  of  Great  Brttun 
would  be  coal-miners.  "  If  our  consump- 
tion of  ooal  continue  to  multiply  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  atthesamenrteai 
hitherto,  the  total  amount  of  coal  eoD-> 
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Bumed  in  the  interval  will  be  one  hundred 
thoasand  millions  of  tons  "  (Jevons).  Mr. 
Hull  tells  us  that  he  estimates  the  avail- 
able coal  in  Britain  at  eighty-three  thou- 
sand millions  of  tons,  within  a  depth 
of  four  thousand  feet ;  therefore  in  one 
century  from  the  present  time  we  shall,  ac- 
cording to  this,  exhaust  all  the  coal  in  our 
present  workings,  and  all  the  coal-seams 
which  may  be  found  at  a  depth  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  deepest  working 
in  the  kingdom.  The  assumption  upon 
which  this  estimate  is  based  is  absurd 
from  every  point  of  view.  Such  a  con- 
tinued increase  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  five  years  cannot 
continue  for  the  succeeding  ten  years. 

The  increase  in  our  exportation  of  coal 
has  been  during  that  period  but  very 
trifling.  The  price  of  coal  is  advancing, 
and  with  higher  prices  we  must  expect 
our  exports  to  fall  off.  Altliough  there 
is  an  extension  of  our  pig-iron  manufac- 
ture, there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  cor- 
responding enlargement  of  the  trade  in 
merchant  iron,  or  of  such  manufactures 
as  are  retjuired  by  the  engineer.  Large 
pumping-engines  for  use  in  Northumber- 
land, are  now  being  made  in  Belgium, 
and  the  same  country  is  now  supplying 
en  gin  eel's  in  London  with  such  orna- 
mental castings  as  they  require,  because, 
I  am  informed,  the  designs  and  the  cast- 
ings are  better,  and,  beyond  all,  they  are 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  obtained  from 
the  English  founders.  Locomotive  en- 
gines for  English  railways  are  being 
made  in  France,  and  the  great  iron  ship- 
building yards  of  the  Seine  and  Mar- 
seilles are  seriously  entering  into  compe- 
tition with  our  own.  During  the  last  six 
years,  immense  quantities  of  railway  iron 
have  been  made  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  the  world.  This  demand  is 
gradually  subsiding,  the  simple  cause 
being  that  there  is  a  lull  in  the  railway 
atmosphere,  the  current  of  speculation  is 
runnhig  less  rapidly,  and  the  extension 
of  lines  of  iron  road  is  more  gradual  than 
it  was.  Did  space  admit  of  it,  it  could 
be  shown  that  on  every  side  tliere  are 
evidences  of  the  most  decided  character 
which  warrant  the  supposition  that  the 
annual  exliausUon  of  our  coal-fields  will 
not  at  any  period  much  exceed  the  one 
hundred  milliou  tons  which  it  has  nearly 
reached. 


The  prioe  of  ooal  hu  been,  mni  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  it  mast  eontiime 
to  do  so.    Our  minet  are  worked  at  a 
greater  depth  from  the  surface  than  fix^ 
merly,  and    the    workings     are   every 
day  extending  further  from  the  shifki^ 
through  which  the  ooal  is  raised  to  Ae 
surface.     Many  of  our  lary^  oollieriei 
draw  an  acre  of  coal,  several  feet  thick, 
through  one  shaft,  to  the  sarlaoe^  evcir 
week.     The  cost  of  obtaining  the  cosi  ■ 
therefore  steadily  increasing.     With  as 
increase  of  price,  a  more  general  eoooomy 
in  the  use  of  coal  will  arise.     A  rise  oc 
two  or  three  shillings  a  ton  on  eesl  is 
London  will  lessen  the  brilliancy  of  tha 
parlor  fire,  and  check  the  waate  m  At 
kitchen,  of  many  a  household.     Many  of 
our  large  manufaotories  nse  five  handred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  a  year :  increne  tha 
cost  by  a  few  shillings  the  ton,  and  tha 
same  quantity  of  heat  will  be  obtained  bv 
more  careful  stoking,  from  a  less  aasati- 
ty  of  coal.    As  an  example  of  thn,  thi 
pumping-engines  of  the  coal  district!  an 
worked  with  coal  costing  five  or  tax  dot 
lings  the  ton ;  the  pumping^«nginci  of 
Cornwall  are  worked  with  ooal  oosliBg 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  the  ton.    Yi 
the  Cornish  engines  perform  a  Hfj^ 
duty  than  the  colliery  en^Dos  do,  SMit 
less  cost,  because  coal  is  wasted  in  tki 
one  case  and  economized  in  the  olte 
In  the  colliery  districts,  boilsn  aie  mr 
posed  to  every  wind  that  blovra,  and  d 
the  rain  which  falls ;  in  Cornwall  tiMffli 
not  only  housed,  but  they 
fully  clothed,  to  prevent  any 
The  increase  of  price  whick  m 
tfte  luxtural  check  tyMw  oiqf  ^real^  n 
consumption  of  coed, 

I  think  it  cannot  bat  be 
that  the  writer  of  thb  article 
present  excitement  on  the  ^'< 
tion"  as  giving  an  nndne  ii 
it  At  the  same  time  he  hiopei 
may  lead  to  soch  an  eraminatioai 
approximately,  determine  the 
already  propounded.  Themiat 
ble  nneasiness  among  the  eoal 
tors,  lest  this  inquiry  shooldber 
by  the  Government,  and  TOowwtffclt' 
are  being  made  to  penoam  tbsviiriUb 
that  oar  coal  is  victBaUy  tBeibiBilMi» 
Trade  interests  of  variooa  ^Unk^^wm^d 
them  of  the  most  shorUeiflhMi  «iiMtP^ 
tion,  will  interfere  to chceSimiahf    MJ 
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to  lead  it  astray,  if  persiBted  in.  The 
existing  uncertainty  is  regarded  most 
fevorably  by  the  interested  few,  but  the 
removal  of  that  unoertaitity  would  great- 
ly benefit  the  great  mnas  of  ooal  con- 
ftamers,  and  certainly  introduce  a  far 
more  healthful  condition  among  the  coal 
owners,  than  that  state  of  intermittent 
fever  which,  ever  and  anon,  prevails. 

Oar  coal-tielda  may  be  sufficient  to 
supply  all  our  wants  for  many  centuries ; 
bat  within  one  century  it  may  be  found 
that  we  arc  hentea  in  our  manufuctiiree 
by  America,  because  with  the  Americnns 
coal  will  be  cheap,  whereas  with  us  it  will 
be  dear.  For  seveml  years  there  has 
been  a  slow  but  steady  advunce  in  the 
price  of  coal  in  the  very  centres  of  pro- 
duction. To  determine  if  this  increase  of 
price  is  legitimate,  and  if  it  must  con 
tinoe  to  increase — to  suggest,  by  the  aid 
of  tlie  physical  and  mechanical  sciences, 
meaus  by  which  the  required  amount  of 
heat  may  be  obtained  with  the  consump- 
tion of  less  coal,  and  to  introduce  engi- 
neeriog  appliances  by  which  the  coal- 
eeaiDS,  at  great  depths,  may  be  worked 
without  any  greatly  increased  cost — are 
the  true  objects  of  any  inquiry  which  may 
be  instituted  into  the  exiiai;»tios  of  our 

While  these  pages  have  been  passing 
through  the  press,  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian 
has  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
'*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  would 
bs  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  Royal 
Coromiasioa  to  investigate  the  ])robable 
qnsntity  of  ooal  contained  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Great  Britain ;  and  to  report  on 
the  quantity  of  such  coal  whicl'.  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  available  for 
Qse — whether  it  is  probable  that  coal 
exists  at  workable  depths  under  the  Per- 
mian, New  Ked  Sandstone,  and  other 
miperincumbent  strata ;  and  whether  they 
would  recommend  that  bore-holes  should 
be  sunk  in  any  and  what  localities;  to  as- 
certain and  report  on  the  quantity  of 
ooal  »t  present  contturaed  in  the  various 
bmnohea  of  maonfacture,  for  steam  navi- 
gation, and  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well 
as  llie  quantity  exported  ;  aud  how  far, 
and  to  what  extent,  such  consumption 
and  export  maybe  expected  to  increase ; 
how  far  the  iucrease  of  popnlatiou  may 


necessarily  accord  with  the  increased 
consum|)tion  of  ooal,  and  the  relations 
which  one  is  likely  to  bear  to  the  other  ; 
and  whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  coal  is  wasted,  either  by  bad  work- 
ing, or  by  carelessness  or  neglect  of 
proper  appliances  for  its  economical  con- 
sumption :  and  whether  they  would  rec- 
ommend legislation  with  a  view  to  avoid 
such  waste." 

Sir  George  Gray,  in  reply,  stated  that 
"  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  come  to  was  to  accede  to  the 
motion  of  his  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Viv- 
ian), and  to  nominate  upon  the  commis- 
sion eminent  members  of  the  geological 
department,  and  in  asaociaiion  with  them, 
gentlemen  practically  acquainted  with 
mining  aud  manufacturing  operations." 
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Havko  accepted  the  very  great  honor 
of  being  allowed  to  deliver  here  two  lec- 
tures, I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  Supers 
stition  and.  Science.  It  is  with  Super- 
stition that  this  first  lecture  will  deal. 

The  subject  seems  to  me  especially  fit 
for  a  clergyman  ;  for  he  should,  more 
than  other  men,  be  able  to  avoid  teach- 
ing on  two  subjects  rightly  excluded 
from  this  Institution,  namely,  Theology 
— that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and 
Religion  —  that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
Duly.  If  he  knows,  as  he  should,  what 
is  Theology,  and  what  is  lldigion,  he 
should  best  know  what  ia  not  Theology, 
and  what  is  not  Religion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  ent'-cal  yon  at 
the  outset  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  lec- 
tures li-eat  of  matters  entirely  physical, 
which  have  in  reality,  and  ought  to  have 
on  our  mind,  no  more  to  do  with  Theol- 
ogy and  Jteligioti  than  the  pro|iositioQ 
that  theft  is  wrong  has  to  do  with 
that  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  this,  because 
many  are  of  opinion  that  saperatition  ia 
a  corruption  of  religion  ;  and  though 
they  would  agree  that  as  such,  comiptio 
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optimi  pemtna,  and  that  it  is  pernicious, 
yet  they  would  look  on  religion  as  the 
state  of  spiritual  health,  and  superstition 
as  one  of  spiritual  disease. 

Others,  again,  holding  the  same  notion 
but  not  considering  tbat  corruptio  optima 
pessima,  have  been  in  all  ages  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  merciful  to  superstition,  as 
a  child  of  reverence — as  a  mere  acciden- 
tal misdirection  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
moi^t  wholesome  faculties  of  man. 

This  is  not  the  place  wherein  to  argue 
with  either  of  these  parties  ;  and  I  shall 
simply  say  superstition  seems  to  me  alto- 
gether a  physical  affection,  as  thoroughly 
material  and  corporeal  as  those  of  eating 
or  sleeping,  remembering  or  dreaming. 

After  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
fine superstition,  in  order  to  have  some 
tolerably  clear  understanding  of  what  we 
are  talking  about.  I  beg  leave  to  define 
it  as — Fear  of  the  unknown. 

Johnson,  who  was  no  dialectician,  and 
moreover,  superstitious  enough  himself, 
gives  eight  different  definitions  of  the 
word  ;  which  is  equivalent  to  confessing 
his  inability  to  define  it  at  all : 

"  1st  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in 
religion  ;  observance  of  unnecessary  and 
uncommanded  rites  or  practices ;  religion 
without  morality. 

"  2d.  False  religion  ;  reverence  of  be- 
ings not  j)roper  objects  of  reverence  ; 
false  worship. 

^'3d.  Over  nicety  ;  exactness  too 
scrupulous." 

Eight  meanings,  which,  on  theprinci- 

Sle  that  eight  eighths,  or  indeed  eight 
undred,  do  not  make  one  whole,  may  be 
considered  as  no  definition.  His  first 
thought,  as  often  happens,  is  the  best — 
*'  Unnecessary  fear.'*  But  after  that  he 
wanders.  The  root-meaning  of  the  word 
is  still  to  seek.  But,  indeed,  the  popular 
meaning,  thanks  to  popular  common 
sense,  will  generally  be  found  to  contain 
in  itself  the  root-meaning. 

Let  us  go  back  to  tlie  Latin  word 
Saperstitio.  Cicero  says  that  the  super- 
stitious clement  consists  in  '<a  ceitain 
empty  dread  of  the  gods  '* — a  purely  j 
physical  affoctiouy  if  you  will  remember 
throe  things : 

Ist  That  dread  ia  in  itself  a  physical 
affection. 

2d.  That  the  eods  who  were  dreaded 
were  merely  (with  the  vulgar  who  alone 


dreaded   them)  impenMnutioiiB  of  tibe 
powers  of  nature. 

8d.  That  it  was  phyrioal  tn|nrf  wbuh 
these  gods  were  expected  to  iniiiot 

But  he  himself  agrees  wiUi  this  theoiy 
of  mine ;  for  he  says  shortly  after,  that 
not  only  philosophers,  bat  even  the  ss- 
cient  Romans,  had  separated  anperrtitioB 
from  religion,  and  that  the  word  was 
first  applied  to  those  who  prayed  sU  daj 
ut  Uberi  sui  sibi  superttUei  eswitf— -aught 
survive  them.  On  the  etymology  no  oai 
will  depend  who  knows  the  ramarkahb 
absence  of  any  etymologioal  i^iftiiHfl  ■ 
the  andents,  in  oonsequenoe  of  Mr 
weak  grasp  of  that  soand  indnetiM 
method  which  has  created  modem 
cism.  But  if  it  be  oorrect,  it  is  a 
and  pathetic  form  for  saperstitiontotaks 
in  the  mindsof  men  who  saw  their ohiUraB 
fade  and  die — ^probably  the 
ber  of  them  —  benea^  di 
they  could  neither  comprehend  nor 

The  best  exemplification  of  what  iht 
ancients  meant  by  superstition  is  to  bi 
found  in  the  lively  and  dramatio 
of  Aristotle*8  great  pupil,  Theophi 

The  superstitious  man,  aooordingti 
him,  aftier  having  washed  his  hands  wA 
lustral  water — ^that  is,  water  in  wUek  i 
torch  from  the  altar  had  been  qoenchsi  ■ 
goes  about  with  a  laurel  leaf  in  hismoift 
to  keep  off  evil  influenoea,  as  the  p^i^h 
Devonshire  used,  in  my  yooth,  ts  p 
about  with  a  withe  of  monntaSa  A 
round  their  necks  to  keep  off  the  svl 
eye.  If  a  weasel  crosses  hia  pad^b 
stops,  and  either  throws  three 
into  the  road,  or  (with  the  innala 
ness  of  fear)  lets  some  one  else  go 
him,  and  attract  to  himself  uie 
which  may  ensue.  He  has 
dread  of  a  screech-owl,  whom  ha 
plimentsin  the  name  of  its 
las  Athene.  If  he  finds  a 
house,  he  sets  up  an  altar  to  *it  If  If 
pass  at  a  four -cross*  way 
stone,  he  pours  oil  on  it^  li 
and  adores  it  If  a  rat  has  niWiIsi 
of  his  sacks  he  takes  it  for  a 
tent — a  superstition  iHuch  Gkve 
mentions.  He  dare  not  sit  on 
because  it  would  he  assisting  at  Us 
funeral.  He  purifies  endleady  his ' 
saymg  that  Heoate  (that  i%  Oa 
has  exercised  some  malin  inlMBMtf 
it,  and  many  other  |iniiHuli—a  iM  «k^ 


aervee,  of  which  I  ehall  only  Bay  that 
they  are  by  their  nature  plainly  (like  the 
last)  meant  as  preeervativea  against  no- 
Been  malariaa  or  contagions — poBfiiblc  or 
impossible.  He  assists  every  monlh 
with  his  childi'ea  nt  the  mysteriea  of  tiie 
Orphic  priests ;  and  finally,  whenever  he 
sees  an  epileptic  patient  he  spits  in  his 
own  bosom  to  avert  the  evil  omen. 

I  have  quoted,  I  believe,  every  fact 
^ven  by  Theophrastua ;  and  you  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the  moving  and 
inspiriug  element  of  auch  a  character  is 
mere  bodily  fear  of  unknown  evil.  The 
only  snperstition  atlribnted  to  him  which 
does  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  its 
root  in  dread  ie  that  of  tlie  Orphic  mys- 
teries. But  of  them  Miiller  says  that  the 
DioDUPos  whom  they  worshipped  "  was 
Ml  infernal  deity,  connected  with  nades, 
and  was  tiie  personification,  not  merely 
of  rapturous  plea.'iaie,  but  of  a  deep  Bor- 
row for  the  miseries  of  human  life."  The 
Orphic  societies  of  Greece  seem  to  have 
been  peculiaily  ascetic,  taking  no  animal 
food  save  mw  flesh  from  the  sacrificed 
OX  of  DionyBOfi.  And  Plato  speaks  of  a 
lower  grade  of  Oi-phic  priesia,  Orpheot- 
elefltai,  "  who  nsed  to  come  before  the 
doors  of  the  rich,  and  promise,  by  sacri- 
fioea  and  expiatoiy  songs,  to  release  them 
from  their  own  »ins  and  those  of  their 
forefathers"  —  and  such  would  bo  but 
too  likely  to  get  a  heai'ing  from  the  man 
who, was  afraid  of  a  weai^el  or  an  owl. 

Now  this  same  bodily  fear,  I  verily 
believe,  will  be  found  at  the  root  of  all 
saperstition  whatsoever. 

But  be  it  so.  Fear  ia  a  natural  passion, 
and  a  wholesome  one.  Witiiout  the  in- 
fltJBot  of  self- preservation  which  causes 
the  eea-anemone  to  contract  its  tentacles, 
or  the  fish  to  dash  into  its  hover,  species 
would  be  exterminated  wholesale  by  in- 
voluntary suicide. 

Yes ;  fear  is  wholesome  enough,  like 
all  other  faculties,  as  long  as  it  is  con- 
trolled by  reason.  But  what  if  the  fear  be 
not  rational,  but  irrational  7  What  if  it 
bo,  in  plain  homely  English,  blind  fear — 
fear  of  the  unknown,  simply  because  it  is 
unknown  1  Is  it  not  likely  then  to  be 
afraid  of  the  wrong  object,  to  be  hurt* 
fa],  ruinous  to  animals  as  well  as  to  man ! 
Anyone  will  coufess  that,  who  has  ever 
seen  a  horse  inflict  on  himself  mortal  in- 
jariea,  ia  hia  frauljc  attempts  to  escape 
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from  quite  inn^nary  danger.  I  have 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  not  oolj 
animals  here  and  there,  but  whole  flocks 
and  swarms  of  them,  are  often  destroyed, 
even  in  the  wild  state,  by  mistaken  fear  ; 
by  Buch  panics,  for  instance,  as  cause  a 
whole  hard  of  husoes  to  rush  over  a 
bluff,  and  be  dashed  to  pieces.  And  re- 
mark that  this  capacity  of  panic,  fear — of 
Buperstition,  as  I  should  c^  it — is  greats 
est  in  those  animals,  the  dog  and  the 
horse  for  instance,  which  have  the  most 
rapid  and  vivid  fancy.  Does  not  the  on- 
lettered  Highlander  say  all  that  I  want  to 
say,  when  ne  attributes  to  his  dog  and 
bis  borse,  on  the  strength  of  these  very 
manifestatiouB  of  fear,  the  capacity  of 
seeing  ghosta  and  fairies,  before  he  can 
see  them  himself  1 

But  blind  fear  not  only  causes  evil 
to  the  coward  himself,  it  makes  him  a 
source  of  evil  to  others ;  for  it  ia  the 
cruellest  of  all  human  states.  It  trans- 
forms the  man  into  the  likeness  of  the 
cat,  who,  when  she  is  caught  in  a  trap,  or 
shut  up  in  a  room,  has  too  low  an  in- 
tellect to  understand  that  you  wish  to  re- 
lease her  ;  and  in  the  ma^ess  of  terror, 
bites  and  tears  at  the  band  which  tries  to 
do  her  good.  Yes  ;  very  cruel  is  blind 
fear.  When  a  man  dreads  he  knows  not 
what,  he  will  do  he  cares  not  what. 
When  he  dreads  desperately,  he  will  act 
desperately.  When  he  dreads  beyond 
all  reason,  he  will  behave  beyond  all 
reason.  He  has  no  law  of  guidance  left, 
save  the  lowest  selfidkness.  No  law  ra 
guidance :  and  yet  his  iutellect,  left  na- 
guided,  may  be  rapid  and  acute  enough 
to  lead  him  into  terrible  follies.  In- 
finitely more  imaginative  than  the  lowest 
animals,  he  is  for  that  very  reason  capa- 
ble of  being  infinitely  more  foohsh,  loon 
cowardly,  more  supersUtious.  He  can, 
what  the  lower  animals  (happily  for  them) 
cannot — organiee  bis  folly ;  erect  his  su- 
perstitions into  a  stuence;  and  creat«  a 
whole  mythology  out  of  his  blind  fear  of 
the  unknown.  And  when  he  has  done 
that— Woe  to  the  weak !  For  when  h» 
has  reduced  his  superstilion  to  a  soiaooe, 
then  he  will  reduce  his  cruelty  to  a  sdenoe 
Ukewise  ;  and  write  books  hke  the  Mal- 
Uut  Mal^ficarum,  and  the  rest  of  the  iritch- 
literature  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
sevenfaseuth  oentories  ;  of  which  lb. 
hoakj  has  ol'  late  told  tiMwoild  so  moofa. 
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and  told  it  most    faithfully  and  most 
fiiirly. 

But  fear  of  the  unknown  ?  Ir  not  that 
fear  of  the  unseen  world  1  and  is  not  that 
fear  of  the  spiritual  world  1  Pardon  me  : 
a  great  deal  of  that  fear,  all  of  it  indeed 
which  is  8U])er8tition,  is  simply  not  fear 
of  the  spiritual,  but  of  the  material ;  and 
of  nothing  else. 

The  spiritual  world — I  beg  you  to  fix 
this  in  your  minds — is  not  merely  an  in- 
visible world  which  may  become  visible ; 
but  an  invisible  world  which  is  by  its 
essence  invisible— a  moral  world,  a  world 
of  right  and  wrong.  And  spiritual  fear 
— which  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  affec- 
tions, as  bodily  fear  is  one  of  the  basest 
— is,  if  properly  defined,  nothing  less  or 
more  than  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  ;  of 
becoming  a  worse  man. 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with  mere 
fear  of  the  unseen  t  The  fancy  which 
conceives  the  fear  is  physical,  not  spir- 
itual. Think  for  yourselves.  What  dif- 
ference is  there  between  a  savage^s  fear  of 
a  demon,  and  a  hunter*s  fear  of  a  fall  t 
The  hunter  sees  a  fence.  He  does  not 
know  what  is  on  the  other  side :  but  he 
has  seen  fences  like  it  with  a  great  ditch 
the  other  side,  and  suspects  one  here  like- 
wise ;  he  has  seen  horses  fall  at  them, 
and  men  hurt  thereby.  He  pictures  to 
himself  his  horse  falling  at  that  fence, 
himself  rolling  in  the  ditch,  with  possibly 
a  broken  limb  ;  and  he  recoils  from  the 
picture  he  himself  has  made;  and  per- 
haps with  very  good  reason.  His  picture 
may  have  its  counterpart  in  fact,  and 
he  may  break  his  leg.  But  his  picture, 
like  the  previous  pictures  from  which 
it  was  compounded,  is  simply  a  physical 
impression  on  the  brain,  just  as  much  as 
those  in  dreams. 

Now,  does  the  fact  of  the  ditch,  the 
fall,  and  the  broken  leg,  being  unseen 
and  unknown,  make  them  a  spiritual 
ditch,  a  spiritual  fall,  a  spiritual  broken 
leg  t  And  does  the  fact  of  the  demon 
and  his  doings  being  as  yet  unseen  and 
unknown,  make  them  spiritual ;  or  the 
harm  that  he  may  do,  a  spiritual  harm  1 
What  does  the  savage  fear  t  Lest  the 
demon  should  appear;  that  is,  become 
obvious  to  his  physical  senses,  and  pro- 
duce an  unpleasant  physical  effect  on 
them.  He  fears  lest  the  fiend  should  en- 
tice him  into  the  bog,  break  the  hand- 


bridge  over  the  brook,  torn  into  a  hone 
and  ride  away  with  him,  or  jnnip  oat 
from  behind  a  tree  and  wring  his  ncdk— 
tolerably  hard  phyncal  facts,  all  of  them ; 
the  children  ot  phvocal  fiuiOT,  re^uded 
with  physical  dread.  Even  if  the  supv- 
stition  proved  true  ;  even  if  the  denoa 
did  appear;  even  if  he  wrong  the  tnfd- 
ler*s  neck  in  sound  eamesti  there  wooH 
be  no  more  spiritual  agency  or  phenone 
non  in  the  whole  tragedy  than  there  bk 
the  parlor  table,  where  spiritnal  sont 
things  made  spiritnal  rape  upon  ipfailnl 
wood,  and  human  beings,  who  are  mHf 
spirits — and  would  to  heaven  th^  wodd 
remember  that  fact  and  what  it  mean^- 
believe  that  anything  has  happened  b^ 
yond  a  clumsy  juggler's  trick. 

It  may  seem  1o  some  that  I  bift 
founded  my  theory  on  a  very  nanov 
basis ;  that  I  am  buildine  up  an  mvertri 
pyramid ;  or  that,  considering  the  bob- 
berless,  complex,  fantastic  shapes  wMdk 
superstition  has  assumed,  bodily  te  ■ 
too  simple  a  cause  to  explain  thera  dL 

But  if  those  persons  will  think  a  seooai 
time,  they  must  agree  that  ray  base  ii  * 
broad  as  the  phenomena  which  it  i^ 
plains,  for  eveiy  man  is  capable  cf  te 
And  they  will  see,  too,  that  the  osMirf 
superstition  must  be  something  liksfti^ 
which  is  common  to  all  men  ;  for  al|  ^ 
least  as  children,  are  capable  of  S0^ 
stition:  and  that  it  mast  be  sfimrtiH 
which,  like  fear,  is  of  a  most  rinpiSi  i» 
dimentary,  barbaric  kind  ;  for  the  br 
est  savage,  of  whatever  he  isnoteapHk 
is  still  superstitious,  often  to  a  Tcry  l|j|f 
degree.  Superstition  seems^  indeed^  V 
be,  next  to  the  making  of  stcme-wsipflilk 
the  earliest  method  of  unserting  Us  Hf^ 
riority  to  the  brutes  whidi  haa  ooshMI 
to  that  utterly  abnormal  and  iMWdi 
lu$u8  natura  called  man. 

Now  let  us  put  oarselves  airkB%< 
far  as  we  can,  m  the  place  of  lliai^  tfsi 
savage,  and  try  whether  my  Iheoiy  trii 
not  justify  itself ;  whether  <v  not  Hfii^ 
stition,  with  all  its  vagaries^  mi^  Mit 
been,  indeed  must  have  been,  the  mMP 
of  that  ignorance  and  ftar  lAieh  kflii^ 
ried  about  with  him,  every  Iknt'te 
prowled  for  food  throng^  the 
forest. 

A  savage's  first  ffiirtrfoa  tf 
would  be,  I  should  aayj  lato  M# 
whioh  he  can  eat,  aad  IhiMlhtfWh 
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n  eat  bim ;  inolndiog,  of  ooorse,  bis 
ost  fonuidable  enemy,  and  most  sa- 
>iy  food— his  fellow  man.  In  finding 
It  what  he  can  eat,  we  must  remember 
I  will  have  gone  through  much  ezperi- 
loe  which  will  have  inspired  him  with 
serious  respect  for  the  hidden  wrath  of 
itore  ;  like  those  Himalayan  folk,  of 
horn  Hooker  says,  that,  as  they  know 
■^7  poisonous  plant,  tbey  must  have 
led  them  all — not  always  with  impu- 

So  he  gets  at  a  third  class  of  objects — 
ings  whioh  he  cannot  eat,  and  which 
ill  not  eat  him,  but  only  do  him  harm, 

it  seems  to  him,  out  of  pm-e  malice, 
:e  poisonous  plants  and  serpents. 
iiere  are  natural  accidents,  too,  which 
Q  into  the  same  category — stones, 
■ods,  fires,  avalanches.  They  hurt 
m,  or  kill  him,  surely  for  ends  of 
eir  own.  If  a  rock  falls  from  the 
iS  above,  what  more  natural  than  to 
ppoee  that  there  is  some  giaut  up 
ere  who  threw  it  at  bim?  If  he  had 
en  up  there,  and  strong  enough,  and 
d  seen  a  man  walking  underneath,  he 
jnld  oolainty  have  thrown  the  stone 

him,  and  lulled  him.  For  first,  he 
Ight  have  eaten  the  man  after  ;  and 
ea  if  be  were  not  hungry,  the  man 
igfat  Kne  done  bim  a  mischief ;  and  it 
ta  ]niident  to  prevent  that  by  doing 
m  a  mischief  first  Besides,  Uie  man 
i^d  hare  a  wife ;  and  if  he  killed  the 
IB,  tbea  the  wife  would,  by  a  very  an- 
mt  law  common  to  man  and  animals, 
oome  the  prize  of  l^e  victor.  Such 
the  sataral  man,  the  carnal  man,  the 
aliih  man,  the  dvOpbmog  tlivxinb;  of  St. 
ml*  vith  five  tolerably  acnte  senses, 
lidi  are  ruled  by  five  very  acute  ani- 
il  passions — hunger,  sex,  rage,  vanity, 
ir.  It  iFi  with  the  »'orking  of  the  last 
ssion,  fear,  that  this  lecture  has  to  do. 
So  the  savage  conoludes  that  there 
ut  he  a  giant  living  in  the  cliff,  who 
row  stones  at  him,  with  evil  intent ; 
d  he  concladcs  in  likewise  concerning 
tst  other  natui-al  pheaomCDa.     There 

something  in  them  wbudi  will  hurt 
n,  and  tberefom  likes  to  bort  him ; 
i  if  he  cannot  destroy  them,  and  so 
liver  himself,  his  *""'"  of  th-—,  grr- 
ite  boundless.  1  s  i  i  iu  i  >f 
toral  objects  on  \        .  ne  w) 

•k  with  the  g;ime  <  a  uoya 
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of  TeneriSe  look  on  the  useless  and  poi- 
sonous Euphorbia  canariensk.  It  is  to 
them  (according  to  Mr.  Piazza  Smith]  a 
demon  who  would  kill  them,  if  he  could 
only  run  after  them ;  but  as  it  cannot, 
they  shout  Spanish  curses  at  it,  and  pelt 
it  with  volleys  of  stones,  "  screeching 
with  elfin  joy,  and  using  worse  names 
than  ever,  when  the  poisonous  milk  spurts 
out  from  its  bruised  stales." 

And  if  such  be  the  attitude  of  the  un- 
educated man  towards  the  permanent 
terrors  of  nature,  what  will  it  be  tow- 
ards those  which  are  sndden  and  seem- 
ingly capricious  T  —  towards  storms, 
earthquakes,  floods,  blights,  pestilences  1 
We  know  too  well  what  it  has  been — 
one  of  blind  and  therefore  often  cruel 
fear.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  f  Was 
Theophrastus's  superstitious  man  so  very 
foolish  for  pouring  oU  on  every  round 
stone  1  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  him.  This  worship  of 
Bffityli  was  rational  enough.  They  were 
aerolites,  fallen  from  heaven.  Was  it 
not  as  well  to  be  civil  to  such  messen- 
gers from  above  1 — to  testify  by  homage 
to  them  due  awe  of  the  being  who  had 
thrown  them  at  man,  and  who,  though 
he  had  missed  hia  shot  that  time,  might 
not  miss  it  the  next?  I  think,  if  we, 
knowing  nothing  of  either  gunpowder, 
astronomy,  or  Christianity,  saw  an  Ann- 
strong  bolt  iall  within  five  miles  of  Lon- 
don, we  should  be  inclined  to  be  very 
respectful  to  it  indeed.  So  the  aer<^tes. 
(or  glacial  boulders,  which  looked  like 
aerolites)  were  the  children  of  Ouranos 
the  heaven,  and  had  souls  in  them.  One 
of  them  became,  by  one  of  those  strange 
transformations  in  which  the  logic  of  un- 
reason indulges,  the  image  of  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,  which  fdl  down  iVom 
Jupiter ;  another  was  the  Ancile,  the 
holy  shield  which  fell  from  the  same 
place  in  the  days  of  Kuma  Pompilins, 
and  was  the  guardian  genius  of  Rome  ; 
and  several  more  be^me  notable  for 
ages. 

Why  nott  The  uneducated  man,  un- 
acquainted alike  with  metaphysics  and 
wiUi  biology,  sees,  like  a  child,  a  person- 
ality in  every  strange  and  sharply  defin- 
ed objeot.  A  cloud  like  an  angel  may 
be  an  angel ;  a  bit  of  crooked  root  like 
a  man  may  be  a  man  turned  into  wood — 
perhaps  to  be  turned  back  again  of  ita 
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own  will.  An  erratic  block  has  arrived 
where  it  is  by  strange  unknown  means. 
Is  not  that  an  evidence  of  its  personality  ? 
Either  it  has  flown  hither  itself,  or  some 
one  has  thrown  it.  In  the  former  case, 
it  has  life,  and  is  proportionally  formid- 
able ;  in  the  latter,  he  who  had  thrown 
it  is  formidable. 

I  know  two  erratic  blocks — I  believe 
there  arc  three — in  Cornwall,  porphyry, 
lying  one  on  serpentine,  one,  I  think,  on 
slate,  which  (so  I  was  always  informed  as 
a  boy)  were  the  stones  which  St.  Kel- 
vern  tlirew  after  St.  Just,  when  the  lat- 
ter stole  his  host's  chalice  and  paten,  and 
ran  away  with  them  to  the  Land's  End. 
Why  not  ?  Before  we  knew  anything 
about  the  action  of  icebergs  and  glaciers 
— until  the  last  eighty  years — that  was 
as  good  a  story  as  any  other ;  while  how 
lifelike  these  boulders  are,  let  a  great  poet 
testify  ;  for  the  fact  has  not  escaped  the 
delicate  eye  of  Wordsworth  : 

'*  As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couclied  on  the  bald  top  of  an  emiueucc, 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy, 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and 

whence, 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing    endued  with 

Bense  ; 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a 

shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposcth,  there  to  sun  it- 
self." 

To  the  civilized  poet,  the  fancy  be- 
comes a  beautiful  simile ;  to  a  savage 
poet,  it  would  have  become  a  material 
and  a  veiy  formidable  fact.  lie  stands 
in  the  valley,  and  looks  up  at  the  boulder 
on  the  far-off  fells.  He  is  puzzled  by  it ; 
he  fears  it.  At  last  he  makes  up  his 
mind.  It  is  alive.  As  the  shadows 
move  over  it  he  sees  it  move.  May  it 
not  sleep  there  all  day  and  prowl  for 
prey  all  night!  He  had  been  always 
ai'i*aid  of  going  up  those  fells ;  now  he 
will  never  go.     There  is  a  monster  there. 

Chiklish  enough,  no  doubt.  But  re- 
member that  the  savage  is  always  a  child. 
So,  indeed,  are  millions,  as  well  clothed, 
housed,  and  policed  as  ourselves— chil- 
dren from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  But 
of  them  I  do  not  talk ;  because,  happily 
for  tlie  world,  their  childishness  is  so 
overlaid  by  the  result  of  other  men's 
manhood,  by  an  atmosphere  of  civiliza- 
tion Aud  Christianity  which  they  have 
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accepted  at  second-hand  as  the  eonoh- 
sions  of  minds  wiser  than  their  own,  tbl 
they  do  all  manner  of  reasonable  thingBibr 
bad  reasons,  or  for  no  reason  at  all,  mn 
the  passion  of  imitation.  Not  in  then, 
but  in  the  savage,  can  we  see  man  ai  hs 
is  by  nature,  the  puppet  of  his  senses  snd 
his  passions,  the  natural  slave  61  his  owi 
fears. 

But  has  the  savage  no  other  fiusultMii 
save  his  five  senses  and  five  passioiM  t  I 
do  not  say  that     I  should  be  most  n- 
philosophical  if  I  said  it ;  for  the  histoiy 
of  mankind  proves  that  he  has  infinitclf 
more  in  him  than  that.     Yes;  but  ■ 
him,  that  infinite  more,  whioh  isnoCodj 
the  noblest  part  of  humanity,  bat^  it  dot 
be,  humanity  itself,  is  not  to  be  coam 
as  one  of  the  roots  of  superstition.    For 
in  the  savage  man,  in  whom  sapentilioa 
certainly  originates,  that  infinite  moisii 
still  merely  m  him  ;  inside  him ;  s  tn> 
ulty ;  but  not  yet  a  fiu^     It  hss  101 
come  out  of  him  into  consdoosnesii  fi^ 
pose,  and  act,  and  is  to  be  treated  ai  aoa- 
existent :  while  what  has  oome  oiit|  kb 
passions  and  senses,  is  enon^  to  o- 
plain  all  the  vagaries  of  snpentiticB ;  i 
vera  causa  for  all  its  phenomena.    Ati^ 
we  seem  to  have  found  a  saflldent  cob* 
nation  already,  it  is  unphilosopbicB  t* 
look  further,  at  least  till  we  lum  fed 
whether  our  explanation  fits  the  S^dbk 

Nevertheless,  there  is  another  ftflriV 
in  the  savage,  to  which  I  have  sbMf 
alluded,  common  to  him  and  to  aft  M 
the  higher  vertebrates — fancy :  the  poW 
of  reproducing  internal  images  <rf  cil^ 
nal  objects,  whether  in  its  mtang  fa> 
of  physical  memory  (if  indeed  all  asaiV 
be  not  physical)  or  in  its  8le0|MBg  faB 
of  dreaming.  Upon  this  last,  wliiAlff 
played  so  very  important  a  pari  iasa^ 
stition  in  all  ages,  I  beg  yon  to  thw  * 
moment.  Iiea>llect  yoor  own  dntf* 
during  childhood ;  and  reodleet  itf>* 
that  the  savage  is  always  a  child  Mfi^ 
ollect  how  difllcult  it  was  figr  ysi  i* 
childhood,  how  difficalt  it  must  hs  d* 
w<iys  for  the  savage,  to  decide  whiAi' 
dreams  are  phantasms  or  lealitisiL  I* 
the  savage,  I  doubt  not^  the  Ibod  bs  90t 
the  foes  he  grapples  with,  in  drasHl^  ■* 
as  real  as  any  waking  impreasiOMk  M 
moreover,  these  dreams  wiU  hs  fMf 
often,  as  children's  dreama  wn  wssft  i^ 
be,  of  a  painful  and  tenifalo  kfai&   1^ 
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haps  they  will  ;  I 

haps  his  dall  d 

save  under  the  lui  i, 

or  hunger,  or  au  uuL^vnuuiuiuic  an 
And  eo,  in  addition  to  his  waking 
licDce  of  the  terrors  of  nature,  h  w 
have  a  whole  dreaiU'experJence  t  e, 
of  K  bUII  more  terrific  kind.  He  v  s 
by  dtiy  past  a  black  cavern  mouti 
thinks,  with  a  shudder — Something  ngiy 
may  live  in  that  ugly  hole :  wha  If  it 
jumped  out  upon  me  T  Ho  brooila  over 
the  thought  with  the  stupid  iulensity 
of  a  narrow  and  unoccupied  mind ; 
and  a  few  uighlA  after,  he  has  cat^n — 
but  let  us  draw  a  veil  before  the  larder  of 
a  savage — his  chin  is  pinned  down  on 
bis  chest,  a  slight  congestion  of  the 
br^  comes  on ;  and  behold,  ho  finds 
himself  again  at  that  cavern's  mouth,  and 
something  ugly  does  jump  out  upon  him  : 
and  the  cavern  is  a  haunted  spot  hence- 
forth, to  him  and  to  all  his  tribe.  It  is 
in  vain  that  hia  family  tell  him  that  he 
has  been  lying  asleep  at  home  all  the 
while.  He  has  the  evidence  of  bis  senses 
to  prove  the  contrary.  Ho  must  have 
^t  out  of  himself,  and  gone  into  the 
woods.  When  we  remember  that  cer- 
tiUB  wise  Greek  philosophers  could  find 
no  better  explanation  of  dreamin<  than 
that  the  soul  left  the  body  and  wai  d 
fi-ee,  we  cannot  condemn  the  sava  i  lor 
bis  iheofy. 

How,  I  submit  that  in  these  simple 
facts  we  have  a  gi-oup  of  "  ti'ue  cai         ' 
which  are  the  roots  of  all  tlie   su 
tions  of  the  world. 

And  if  any  one  shall  complain  tliat  I 
am  talking  materialism,  I  shall  answer 
diat  I  am  doing  exactly  the  opponite.  I 
am  trying  to  eliminate  and  get  rid  of 
that  which  is  material,  animal,  and  base, 
in  order  that  that  which  is  truly  spiritual 
may  staud  out,  distinct  and  clear,  in  its 
divine  and  eternal  beauty. 

To  explain,  and  at  the  same  tini  ,  [ 
think,  to  verily  my  hypothesis,  i 
^ve  you  an  example — fictitious,  it  is  le, 
bat  probable  fact  nevertheless,  because 
it  is  patched  nn  nf  manv  framiie  of 
actual  fact :  at  uili 

tug  it  out,  wa 
every  possible 

Suppose  a  K  v 

the  formidable  e 

built  for  ages. 


will  Z       IX  V 

witn  mo: 


Ine  awAil  shade  of  the  great  tree, 
added  to  his  terror  of  the  waapa,  weighs 
on  him,  excites  his  dull  brain.  Perhapp, 
too,  he  has  had  a  wife  or  a  child  stung  to 
death  by  these  same  wasps.  These  wasps, 
so  small,  yet  so  wise,  far  wiser  than  he  : 
they  Sy,  and  they  sting.  Ah,  if  he  oould 
fly  and  sting;  how  he  would  kill  and  eat, 
and  live  rigbtmerrily !  They  build  great 
towns ;  they  rob  far  and  wide ;  they 
never  quarrel  with  each  other :  they 
must  have  some  one  to  teach  them,  to 
lead  them— they  must  have  a  king.  And 
so  he  gets  the  fancy  of  a  Wa.ip-King — 
as  the  western  Irish  still  believe  in  the 
Master  Otter;  as  the  Red  men  believe 
in  the  King  of  the  Buffaloes,  and  find 
the  bones  of  his  ancestors  in  the  mam- 
moth remains  of  Big-bone  Lick ;  as  the 
Philistines  of  Ekron — to  quote  a  notori- 
ous instance — actually  worshipped  Baal- 
ze-bub,  lord  of  the  flies. 

If  they  have  a  king,  he  must  be  inside 
that  tree,  of  course.  If  he  (the  savage) 
were  a  king,  be  would  not  work  for  his 
bread,  but  sit  at  home  and  make  others 
feed  him ;  and  ao  no  doubt,  does  the 
wasp-king. 

And  when  he  goes  home,  he  will  brood 
over  this  wonderful  discovery  of  the 
wasp-king ;  till,  like  a  child,  he  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  He  will  go  to  the  tree, 
and  watch  for  him  to  come  out  The 
wasp  will  get  accustomed  to  his  motion- 
loss  figure,  and  leave  him  unhurt ;  tjll 
the  new  fancy  will  ruse  in  his  mind  that 
he  is  a  favorite  of  this  wasp-king :  and 
at  last  he  will  find  himself  grovelling 
before  the  tree,  saying,  "  Oh !  great 
wasp-king,  pityme,  and  tell  your  children 
not  to  sting  me,  and  I  will  bring  you 
honey,  and  milt,  and  flowers  to  eat,  and 
I  will  flatter  you,  and  worship  you,  and 
yon  shall  be  my  king." 

And  then  he  would  gradually  boast  of 
his  discovery — of  the  new  mysterious 
bond  between  him  and  the  wasp-king ; 
and  his  Cribe  would  believe  him,  and  fear 
him ;  and  fear  him  still  more,  when  he 
began  to  aay,  as  he  surely  would,  not 
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merely,  "  I  can  ask  the  wasp-king,  and 
he  will  tell  his  children  not  to  sting  you," 
but,  "  I  can  ask  the  wasp-king,  and  he 
will  send  his  children,  and  sting  you  all 
to  death.'*  Vanity  and  ambition  will, 
have  prompted  the  threat:  but  it  will 
not  be  altogether  a  lie.  The  man  will 
more  than  half  believe  his  own  words ; 
he  will  quite  believe  them  when  he  has 
repeated  them  a  dozen  times. 

And  so  he  will  become  a  great  man, 
and  a  king,  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  the  wasps ;  and  he  will  become, 
and  it  may  be  his  children  after  him, 
priests  of  the  wasp-king,  who  will  be 
their  fetish,  and  the  fetish  of  their  tribe. 

And  they  will  prosper,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wasp-king.  The  wasp  will 
become  their  moral  ideal,  whose  virtues 
they  may  copy.  The  new  chief  will 
preach  to  them  wild,  eloquent  words. 
They  must  sting  like  wasps,  revenge 
like  wasps,  hold  all  together  like  wasps, 
build  like  wasps,  work  hard  like  wasps, 
rob  like  wasps ;  then,  like  the  wasps, 
they  will  be  the  teiTor  of  all  around,  and 
kill  and  eat  all  their  enemies.  Soon  they 
will  call  themselves  The  Wasps.  They 
will  boast  that  their  king's  father  or 
grandfather,  and  soon  that  the  ances- 
tor of  the  whole  tribe,  was  an  actual 
wasp ;  and  the  wasp  will  become  at  once 
their  eponym  hero,  their  deity,  their  ideal, 
their  civilizer;  who  has  taught  them  to 
build  a  knial  of  huts,  as  he  taught  his 
children  to  build  a  hive. 

Now,  if  there  should  come  to  any 
thinking  man  of  this  tribe,  at  this  epoch, 
the  new  thought.  Who  made  the  world  ? 
he  will  be  sorely  puzzled.  The  concep- 
tion of  a  world  has  never  crossed  his 
mind  before.  He  never  pictured  to  him- 
self anything  beyond  the  nearest  ridge  of 
mountains  ;  and  as  for  a  Maker,  that  will 
be  a  gi'eater  puzzle  still.  What  makers 
or  builders  more  cunning  than  those 
wasps  of  whom  his  foolish  head  is  full  ? 
Of  course:  he  sees  it  now.  A  Wasp 
made  the  world  ;  which  to  him  entirely 
new  guess  might  become  an  integral  part 
of  his  tribe's  creed.  That  would  be  their 
cosmogony.  And  if,  a  generation  or 
two  alter,  another  savage  genius  should 
guess  that  the  world  was  a  globe  hanging 
in  the  heavens,  he  would,  if  he  had  imag- 
ination enough  to  take  the  thought  in  at 
all,  put  it  to  himself  in  a  form  suited 


to  his  previous  knowledge  and  concep- 
tions. It  would  seem  to  him  that  The 
Wasp  flew  about  the  skies  with  the 
world  in  his  mouth,  as  he  carries  a  blue- 
bottle fly ;  and  that  would  be  the  astron- 
omy of  his  tribe  henceforth.  Absurd 
enough ;  but  (as  every  man  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  old  mythical  cosmogonies 
must  know)  no  more  absurd  than  twenty 
similar  guesses  on  record.  Try  to  imag- 
ine the  gradual  genesis  of  such  myths 
as  the  Egyptian  scaraba^us  and  ^gg,  or 
the  Hindoo  theoiy  that  the  world  stood 
on  an  elephant,  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise, 
the  tortoise  on  that  infinite  note  of  in- 
terrogation which,  as  some  one  expresses 
it,  underlies  all  physical  speculations; 
and  judge :  must  they  not  have  arisen  in 
some  such  fashion  as  that  which  I  have 
pointed  out  t 

This,  I  say,  would  be  the  culminating 
point  of  the  wasp-worship,  which  had 
si)nmg  up  out  of  bodily  fear  of  beii^ 


stung. 


But  times  might  come  for  it  in  which 
it  would  go  through  various  changes, 
through  which  every  superstition  in  the 
world,  I  suppose,  has  passed  or  will  pass. 

The  wasp-men  might  be  conquered, 
and  possibly  eaten,  by  a  stronger  tribe 
than  themselves.  What  would  be  the 
result  1  They  would  fight  valiantly  at 
first,  like  wasps.  But  what  if  they  be- 
gan to  fain  Was  not  the  wasp-ldng 
angry  with  them  ?  Had  not  he  deserted 
them  1  He  must  be  appeased ;  be  must 
have  his  revenge.  They  would  take  a 
captive,  and  offer  him  to  the  wasps.  So 
did  a  North  American  tribe,  in  their 
need,  some  forty  years  ago,  when,  be- 
cause their  maize  crops  failed,  they  roast- 
ed alite  a  captive  girl,  cut  her  to  pieces, 
and  sowed  her  with  their  com.  I  would 
not  tell  the  story  (for  the  horror  of  it)  did 
it  not  bear  with  such  fearful  force  on  my 
argument.  What  were  those  Red  Men 
thinking  of  !  What  chain  of  misreason- 
ing  had  they  in  their  heads  when  they  hit 
on  that  as  a  device  for  making  the  crops 
grow  ?  Who  can  tell  t  Who  can  make 
the  crooked  straight,,  or  number  that 
which  is  wanting  I  As  said  Solomon  of 
old,  so  must  we — "  The  foolishness  of 
fools  is  folly."  One  thing  only  we  can 
say  of  them :  that  they  were  horribly 
afraid  of  famine,  and  took  that  means  of 
ridding  themselves  of  their  fear. 
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Bat  vhat  il  no 

X'ves  !     T        w< 
t  if  the  a  i  <  oi 

did  not  appease  mn  wasps  i   i.ney  wouiu 
offer  their   fairest,    their  dearest, 
Bons  and  their  daughters,  to  the  w  ; 

as  the  Carthagiataas,  in  like  strait,  (  si 
in  one  day  two  hundred  noble  b«  a 
Molooh,  the  volcano-god  whose  worship 
the}'  had  brought  oat  of  Syiia ;  whose 
original  meaning  they  had  probably  for- 
gotten ;  of  whom  they  only  knew  that 
Ee  was  a  dark  and  devouring  biding,  who 
must  be  appeased  with  theburuing  bodies 
of  their  sons  and  daughtci-s.  And  so  the 
veil  of  fancy  would  be  lifled  again,  and 
the  whole  enperatition  stand  forth  re- 
vealed at)  the  mere  oflDspring  of  bodily 
fear. 

But  more ;  the  survivors  of  the  co 
quest  might,  perliaps,  esuape,  and        ry 
their  wnsp-fetish  into  a  new  land.  t 

if  they  became  poor  and  weakly,  t 
brMns  and  imagination,  degtne  lUg 
with  their  bodies,  would  degiade  tueir 
wasp-worwhip  tjtl  tbey  knew  not  what  it 
meant.  Away  IVom  the  sacred  tree,  in  a 
oonntry  the  wasps  of  which  were  not  so 
large  or  formidable,  they  would  require 
a  remoiubranoer  of  the  wasp-king  ;  and 
they  would  make  one — a  wasp  of  wood, 
or  what  not.  After  a  while,  according 
to  Uiat  strange  law  of  fancy,  the  root  of 
all  idolatry,  which  you  may  see  at  work 
in  ©FBiy  child  who  plays  with  a  doll,  the 
sinnbol  would  become  identified  with  the 
wing  symbolized  ;  they  would  invest  the 
wooden  wasp  with  all  the  teinible  attri- 
butes which  had  belonged  to  the  live 
waaps  of  the  tree  ;  and  after  a  few  cen- 
ttuiee,  when  all  remembi'ance  of  the  tree, 
the  waa)>-prophet  and  chieftain,  and  his 
descent  from  the  divine  wasgi — aye,  even 
of  their  defeat  and  tlight — had  vanished 
from  Uieirsougsand  legends,  they  would 
be  found  bowing  down  in  tea  and 
Ijembling  to  a  little  aneient  wooden 
wup.  wliich  came  from  they  kae'  not 
wbenco,  and  meant  they  knew  not  , 

save  that  it  was  a  very  "old  ft        ' 
a  "  great  medicine-"  or  Rnmi>  Himh  u 
formula  for  ex{  <  'J      - 

ranee  and  drea       -  t 

savage  natives 
women   of  Ke)        i 
deuce  —  unless  i 

Buddhists  Uke>{ 
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the  same  scraps  of  rag  on  the  bushes 
round  just  the  same  holy  wells,  as.  do  the 
negroes  of  Central  AErica  upon  their 
"  Devil's  Trees ;  "  they  know  not  why, 
save  that  their  ancestors  did  it,  and  it  is  a 
charm  agunst  ill-luck  and  danger. 

And  the  sacred  tree  1  That,  too,  might 
undergo  a  metamorphosis  in  the  minds 
of  men.  The  conquerors  would  see  their 
aboriginal  slaves  of  the  old  race  still 
haunting  the  tree,  making  stealthy  offer- 
ings to  it  by  night  ;  and  they  would  ask 
the  reason.  But  they  would  not  be  told. 
The  secret  would  be  guarded — such  se- 
crets were  guarded,  in  Greece,  in  Italy, 
in  mediaival  France,  by  the  superstitious 
awe,  the  cunning,  even  the  hidden  self- 
conceit,  of  the  conquered  race.  Then  the 
conquerors  would  wish  to  imitate  their 
own  slaves.  They  might  be  in  the  right. 
There  might  be  something  magical,  un- 
canny, in  the  hollow  tree,  which  might 
hurt  them ;  might  be  jealous  of  them  as 
intruders.  They,  too,  would  invest  the 
place  with  sacred  awe.  If  they  were 
gloomy,  like  the  Teutonic  conquerors 
of  Europe  and  the  Arabian  conquerors  of 
the  East,  they  would  invest  it  with  un- 
seen terrors.  They  would  say,  like  them, 
a  devil  lives  in  the  tree.  If  they  were  of 
a  sunny  temper,  like  the  Hellenes,  they 
would  invest  it  with  unseen  graces. 
What  a  noble  tree  I  what  a  fan-  fountain 
hard  by  its  roots  !  Surely  some  fitir  and 
graceful  being  must  dwell  therein,  and 
come  out  to  bathe  by  night  in  that  clear 
wave.  What  meant  the  fruit,  the  flower.*, 
the  honey,  which  the  slaves  left  there  by 
night?  Pure  food  for  some  pure  nymph. 
The  wasp-gods  would  be  forgotten — 
probably  smoked  out  as  sacrilegious  in- 
truders. The  lucky  seer  or  poet  who 
struck  out  the  fancy  would  soon  find 
imitators  ;  and  it  would  become,  aiter  a 
while,  a  common  and  popular  supersti-  - 
tj on  that  Hamadryads  haunted  the  hollow 
forest  trees,  Naiads  the  wells,  and  Oreads 
the  lawns.  Somewhat  thus,  I  presume, 
did  the  more  cheerful  Hellenic  myths 
displace  the  darker  superstitions  of  tbe 
Pelasgi,  and  those  rude  Arcadian  tribes 
who  offered,  even  as  late  as  the  Roman 
Empire,  human  sacrifices  to  gods  whose 
original  names  were  forgotten. 

But  even  the  cultus  of  nymphs  would 
be  defiled  after  a  while  by  a  darker  ele- 
ment.     However  &ir',  they  might  be  OO' 
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pricious  and  revengeful,  like  other  wom- 
en. Why  not?  And  soon,  men  gohig 
out  into  the  forest  would  be  missed  for  a 
while ;  they  had  eaten  narcotic  berries, 
got  sunstrokes,  wandered  till  they  lost 
tlieir  wits.  At  all  events,  their  wits  were 
gone.  Who  had  done  it  ?  Who  but  the 
nymphs  1  The  men  had  seen  something 
they  should  not  have  seen,  done  some- 
thing they  would  not  have  done ;  and  the 
nymphs  had  punished  the  unconscious 
rudeness  by  that  frenzy.  Fear,  every- 
where fear,  of  Nature — the  spotted  pan- 
ther, as  some  one  calls  her,  as  fair  as 
cniel,  as  playful  as  treacherous.  Always 
fear  of  Nature,  till  a  Divine  light  arise, 
and  show  men  that  they  are  not  the  pup- 
pets of  Nature,  but  her  lords ;  and  that 
they  are  to  fear  God,  and  fear  naught 
else. 

And  so  ends  my  true  myth  of  the 
wasp-tree.  No,  it  need  not  end  there ; 
it  may  develop  into  a  yet  darker  and 
more  hideous  form  of  superstition,  which 
Europe  has  often  seen,  which  is  common 
now  among  the  Negroes,*  which,  we  may 
hope,  will  be  soon  exterminated. 

This  might  happen.  For  it,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  has  happened  too  many 
times  already. 

That  to  the  ancient  women  who  still 
kei>t  up  the  irrational  remnant  of  the 
wasp- worship,  beneath  the  sacred  tree, 
other  Avomen  might  resort ;  not  merely 
from  curiosity,  or  an  excited  imagination, 
but  from  jealousy  and  revenge.  Oppress- 
ed, as  woman  has  always  been  under  the 
reign  of  brute  force  ;  beaten,  outraged, 
deserted,  at  best  man*ied  against  her  will,  j 
she  has  too  often  gone  for  comfort  and 
help  —  and  those  of  the  verj-  darkest 
kind — to  the  works  of  darkness;  and 
there  never  were  wanting — there  are  not 
wanting,  even  now,  in  remote  parts  of 
these  isles  —  wicked  old  women  who 
would,  by  help  of  the  old  superatitions, 
do  for  her  what  she  wished,  boon  would 
follow  mysterious  deaths  9f  rivals,  of- 
husbands,  of  babes  ;  then  rumors  of  dark 
rites  connected  with  the  sacred  tree,  with 
poison,  with  the  wasp  and  his  sting,  with 
human  sacrifices ;  lies  mingled  with  tnith, 
more  and  more  confused  and  frantic,  the 


*  For  an  account  of  Sorcery  and  Fetich  ism 
among  the  Afiican  Kogroefs  fee  Barton 'd  J^ke 
Retficna  of  Central  Africa^  toI.  ii.,  pp.  841-360.  ! 
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more  they  were  misinyestigated  by  men 
mad  with  fear :  till  there  would  arise  one 
of  those  witch-manias,  which  are  too  com- 
mon still  among  the  African  Negroes, 
which  were  too  common  of  old  among 
the  men  of  our  race. 

I  say,  among  the  men.  To  compre- 
hend a  witch-mania,  yon  most  look  st  it 
as  (what  the  witch  literature  confesses  it 
unblushingly  .to  be)  man's  dread  of  Ni- 
ture  excited  to  its  highest  form,  as  dreid 
of  woman. 

She  is  to  the  barbarous  man — she 
should  be  more  and  more  to  the  oivi&nd 
man — not  only  the  most   beautifbl  ud 
mysterious  of  all  natural  objects,  iT  it  be 
only  as  the  author  of  his  physical  bciiiff. 
She  is  to  the  savage  a  miracle  to  be  u- 
ternately  adored  and  dreaded.  He  dreids 
her  more  delicate  nervous  organiatioo. 
which  otlen  takes  shapes  to  him  demo- 
niacal and  miraculous ;  her  quicker  in- 
stincts, her  readier  wit,  whicn  seem  to 
him  to  have  in  them  somewhat  proplielie 
and  superhuman ;  which  entangle  bim  n 
in  an  invisible  net,  and  rule  him  agwMt 
his  will.     lie  dreads  her  verytonm 
more  crushing  than  his  heaviest  SA^ 
more  keen  than  his  poisoned  arrows.  He 
dreads  those  habits  of  secrecy  and  tint- 
hood,  the  weapons  of  the  weak,  to  whU 
savage  and  degraded  woman  idways  hv 
recourse.     He  dreads  the  very  mefflcU 
skill  which  she  has  learned  to  exercise^* 
nurse,  comforter,  and  slave.     He  dresfc 
those  secret  ceremonies,  those  mysteriotf 
initiations  which  no  man  may  witaeH» 
which  he  has  permitted  to  her  in  ^  igo^ 
in  so  many — if  not  all — ^barbarous  wi 
semi -barbarous  races,  whether  NegRK 
American,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Roman,  n 
a  homage  to  the  mysterious  importmee 
of  her  who  brings  him  into  the  wcmM.  V 
she  turn  against  him — she,  widi  all  Imt 
unknown  powers,  she  who  is  the  sbsicr 
of  his  deepest  secrets,  who  preparei  bii 
very  food  day  by  day — ^what  hana  e* 
she  not,  may  she  not  do  t    And  tIM  ^ 
has  good  reason  to  turn  againat  lum,  k 
knows  too  well.     What  delivemieeii 
there  from  this  mysterioua  hooM-tad, 
save  brute  force?    Terror,  torture^  l■■^ 
der,  must    be  the  order    <^  the  dif- 
Woman  must  be  crushed,  at  all  priflii 
by  the  blind  fear  of  the  man. 

I  shall  say  no  more.    I  iliaD  dmrt 
veil,  for  very  pity  and  nhaiiM^  aw  tbi 
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most  important  and  most  sigaifioant  facts 
of  this — the  most  hideons  of  atl  baman 
follies.  I  have,  I  think,  given  you  hinta 
enough  to  show  that  it,  like  all  other  aa- 
peratitJODS,  is  the  child — the  last  born 
and  the  ugliest  chUd — of  blind  dread  of 
the  unknown. 
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Who  does  not  remember  that,  when 
the  thrilling  news  ran  throucrh  this  coun- 
try of  the  reiippearancf  :it  liiHiilnkorn  nl" 
Speke  and  Grant,  brin^iiiii  iviili  iIutii, 
as  the  result  of  their  boM  K.'\.-ii-.\riiciiri 
expedition,  the  solution  of  the  great  Nile 
mystery,  it  seemed  an  item  of  subordinate 
iolcresl  in  this  news  that  they  had  met 
■t  Gondokoro  a  certain  Mr.  Baker,  who 
had  gallantly  gone  so  far  np  the  Kile 
&om  the  Mediterranean  on  the  chance  of 
^ling  in  with  them  and  being  of  use  to 
tliem  F  We  are  much  mistaken  if  it  was 
not  in  consequence  of  the  ni»h  then  made 
Upon  maps  of  Africa  that  people  in  gen- 
eral first  learned  what  Gondokoro  was — 
a  trading  station  on  the  Nile  in  lat.  4°  55 
N.,  and  the  extreme  point  to  which,  by 
any  ordinary  means  of  boats  or  the  like, 
the  most  persevering  European  travellers 
had  yet  penetrated  in  ascending  the 
river.  And  who  was  Mr.  Baker  ?  He 
was  by  no  means  an  unknown  man  in  the 
eeographioal  world.  He  hitd  already 
distinguished  himself  as  a  sportsman  ,ind 
explorer  in  (Jeylou,  and  was  nn  old 
friend  of  Speke's.  By  tlie  general  pub- 
lic, however,  he  was  now  honrd  of  tor  the 
first  time.  But  tlio  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  heard  of  were  such  as  to 
invest  his  name  all  at  once  with  real  in- 
terest It  was  not  by  mere  accident  that 
he  bad  met  Speke  and  Grant,  but  in  pur- 
Buance  of  a  definite  plan.  His  being  at 
Gondokoro  at  all  when  they  arrived 
there  was,  in  itself,  a  kind  of  teal.  For 
thongb,  as  we  have  ssud,  Gondokoro  was 
not  inaceeesible,  and   had  been  reached 


•  TMt  Aiiwt  Ngama,  (ireat  Bonn  of  (A*  Ni 
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by  Europeans  before,  Mr.  Baker  waa  the 
first  Engli»hn»an  that  had  pushed  so  far 
up  the  Nile.  But  a  still  stronger  interest 
attached  itself  to  Mr.  Baker's  name  by 
what  was  annotmced  almost  simulta- 
neonsly  with  the  news  of  hia  receiving 
Speke  and  Grant  at  Gondokoro.  It  was 
announced  that  be  did  not  consider  his 
service  then  ended,  but  had  resolved  to 
remain  in  Africa,  and  underlie  an  in- 
dependent exploration  back  into  the  re- 
gion of  the  interior  through  which  Speke 
and  Grant  had  just  made  their  way — the 
object  of  this  exploration  being  to  act  on 

formation  which  Speke  and  Grant  had 
given  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  settle  some 
imporiAUt  points  respecting  the  Nile 
sources  which  they  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  in  doubt.  When  to  all  this  was 
added  the  intelligence  that  Mrs.  Baker 
was  at  Gondokoro  with  her  husband, 
and  that  she  was  to  be  bis  companion 
through  all  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
the  expedition  be  had  undertaken,  little 
wonder  that,  even  amid  the  applause  with 
which  Speke  and  Grant  were  welcomed 
by  their  countrymen,  there  were  heard 
incidental  words  in  honor  of  the  heroic 
traveller  who  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
completion  of  their  great  discovery. 

Before  any  special  recognition  of  his 
brave  intention  could  have  reached  Mr. 
Baker,  be  had  set  about  its  fulfilment. 
On  the  26ch  of  March,  1863,  or  exactly  a 
month  after  he  had  seen  Speke  and  Grant 
safe  on  their  way  home,  he  and  his  little 
caravan  of  camels,  donkeys,  and  native 
attendants  had  lell  Gondokoro  on  their 
reverse  direction  into  the  African  interior. 
The  conditions  in  which  he  made  this 
start  were  the  most  desperate  conceiv- 
able. The  news  which,  in  fact,  did 
reachthis  country  was  that  Mr.  Baker's 
intended  expedition  had  broken  down 
at  the  outset,  through  the  mutiny  of  his 
men  and  the  hostility  of  the  slave-ti-aders. 
When  the  subsequent  news  came  that 
his  determination  had  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  that  he  had  actually  dis- 
appeared into  the  jaws  of  that  African 
savagedom  from  which  Speke  and  Grant 
had  just  escaped,  those  most  interested 
in  his  snccesB,  and  most  able  to  judge  of 
its  probabibtiea,  hardly  knew  what  to 
think.  Would  he  be  swallowed  up,  or 
shoidd  he  ever  return  to  tell  his  tale? 
From  lime  to  time,  during  the  years  18^3 
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and  1804,  this  question  may  have  been  j  does  not  pennit  him  to  lay  aside  the 
diflcuHscfi  in  particular  circles.  Tlie  Royal  I  book  for  a  single  avulable  moment,  or  to 


Geograpliical  Society,  at  all  events,  had 
not  fort'otten  the  absent  traveller.  At  a 
time  when  they  did  not  know  even  that 
he  was  still  alive,  and  much  less  with 
what  results  he  would  return,  thev  award- 


think  of  anything  else,  till  he  has  fin- 
ished it  And  yet,  in  Mr.  Baker's  case^  it 
can  hardly  be  called  art.  He  has  pat  no 
strain  upon  himself,  and  has  nothing  of 
the  manner  of  a  professional  littaratar. 


ed  him  the  honor  of  their  Victoria  Gold  j  He  writes  plainly,  simply,  straightfin^ 
Medal,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  '  wardly,  and  sometimes  roughly;  and 
of  his  former  services  in  combination  I  the  unusually  fascinating  effect  arises  pot- 
with  this  new  attempt.  ^Meanwhile,  the  !  ly  from  the  intense  interest  of  the  mattff 
non-j;eofrniy»hical  public,  occupied  wnth  a  itself — the  scenes,  incidents,  situations, 
thousan<l  other  thinccs,  had  all  but  for-  and  adventures,  in  ever-varying  suooHft- 
gotten  Mr.  Haker.  The  solution  of  the  !  ion — and  partly  from  the  vividness  with 
gn;at  Nile  mysteiy  had  ha<l  its  day  as  a  j  which  the  writer  recollects   and  refedf 


sulyect  of  mere  ^^oHsip  ;  Speke  and  Grant 
ha<l  worn  their  laurels,  and  had  retired 
into  more]  private  life,  leaving  their  books 


eacrli  scene  and  incident  as  he  tells  it,  sad 
the  judicious  self-denial  with  vUdi  Iw 
sup]  cresses  all  that  might  be  irrelevant  or 


to   tell   the   tale   of   their    labors  more !  cumbersome  to  the  reader  in  following 

gravely  and  more  at  leii.tjth  ;   and,  these  !  the  story  connectedly  and  grasping  it  s 

books  having  been   widely  read,  other  I  a  whole.     In  this  respect  Mr.  Sikei'i 


volumes  arc  in  contrast  with  the  woib 
of  some  other  eminent  African  tra^cflen. 
Throu<;h  some  such  works  the  reader  hv 


heroes  in  action  and  in  endurance 
such  inefficient  penmen,  and  had  to  td 
the  story  of  their  deeds  in  such  a  lumber 


*'  sensations  "  were  bavins'  their  turn. 

]>ut  the  world  was  aijain  to  hear  of 
Mr.  i5akcr.  On  the  2:id'of  I^larch,  18<i5, 
or  exactly  two  years  alter  the  date  of  his  !  had  to  wade  laboriously,  almost  inittfri 
de]»arturi'  from  (vontlokoro,  he  and  his  |  at  finding  that  men  who  had  been  nek 
devoted  wife  reii])peared  at  that  ])lace — 
their  wanderinujs  ha])pily  finished,  and 
with   results  far  more  momentous  than 

could  have  been  anticipated.  The  ni- 1  ing  manner.  Mr.  Raker,  on  the  other 
moi-s  of  these  ri'sults  prece<led  them  into  i  hand,  can  not  only  travel,  but  he  on 
Kuroj)e.  On  the  l.'Uh  of  November,  Mr.  come  back  and  write  the  stoiy  ofli 
Hakcr  was  present  at  the  o])ening  meet-  travels  in  a  book  fit  to  be  a  modd  rf 
ing  of  the  Royal  (toographical  Society  excellence  in  this  kind  of  literature, 
for  the  ses>ion  of  1S(>.')  «;,  to  hear  his  The  admirable  narrative,  howcT«r,i» 
ex])cdition  made  the  chief  to]>ic  in  the  but  a  happy  accident,  securing  foipitf 
annual  address  of  the  ])resident,  Sir  Hod-  '  attention  to  one  of  the  most  &nng^ 
erick  Mnrchiscm,  amfto  read  apaj>ergiv-  best-organized  feats  of  enterprise  of  wW 
ing  a  summary  account  of  the  expedition  there  is  record  even  in  the  annala  of  A^ 
in  his  own  name.     And  now,  in  a  work    rican  exploration. 

of  two  handsome  volumes,  dedicated  to  '  Mr.  Baker,  we  learn,  had  been  in  if* 
her  Majesty,  and  with  a  title  at  once  rica,  engaged  in  preparations  for  Us c^ 
modestly  and  carefully  chosen,  and  all  pedit ion,  during  two  entire  years  InAic 
needed  illustrations,  he  ])uts  his  country--  his  meeting  with  S|)eke  and  Giint  tf 
men  in  ji()ssession  of  the  nu>re]>erfect  and  Gondokoro — so  that  four  vearsi  andli^ 
detailed  account  which  thev  have  been  two,  are  the  measure  of  his  recent  1^ 
ex])ecting.  bors.     It  was  in  March,  1861,  that  heiH 

If  <inly  from  the  admirable  manner  in  out  from  England,  a  private  EndU 
which  .Mr.  Uaker  tells  his  story,  these  two  gentleman,  with  a  fixed  idea  in  hisiMiir 
volumes  would  deserve  a  ])lace  of  no  or-  which  actuated  him  not  the  leas  powe^ 
dinary  n)ark  in  our  total  librniy  of  ]>rit-  fully  because  he  had  not  had  the  "fi^ 
ish  books  of  Tnivel  and  A<lventurt».    We    sumption"  to  publish  it 


ri'ineniber  nothing  in  the  sha|K'  of  a  Hrit-  had  sent  out  Speke  and  Grant  on  as  fl^ 

i^h  lHH>k  of  travel   more  gra]ihic,  more  pe<lition  in  search  of  the  aooroe  ef  tt> 

lucid,   moiv    perfectly  pro])ortioned,  or  Nile ;  and  these  travellera^  haviag  ii^ 

having  more  of  that  art  which  keeps  a  tered  the  Aiiican  continent  on  il       * 

reader  siK'll-bound  from  first  to  last,  and  side,  via  Zanzibar,  were    boii^ 
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7,  it  was  boped,  by  that  topposed 
irt«r  cut  to  the  great  river*8  origin. 
t  whj  ahonid  not  somebody  attempt 
!e  more  the  direct  ascent  of  tlie  river 
its  entire  course  from  the  Mediterra- 
m,  so  as  perhaps  to  come  upon  Speke 
1  Grant  at  or  near  its  sonrce,  and  be 
assistance  to  them  or  partake  in  their 
orsl  This  is  what  Mr.  Baker  thought ; 
1,  being,  as  he  tells  us,  of  "  somewhat 
,gh  constitution,"  already  inured  to  a 
pical  climate,  "in  perfect  indepen- 
ice,"  and  with  "  both  time  and  means  " 
ich  he  was  prepared  to  devote  "  with- 
,  Umit"  to  any  object  that  thoroughly  ' 
srested  him,  he  bad  appropriated  tbe 
erprise  to  himself.  The  risk  would  be 
own,  and,  if  he  failed,  wliy,  except  | 
one  conaideratioD,  it  would  be  of  no 
!8t  conseqnence !  "  Had  I  been  alone," 
Bays,  "  it  would  have  been  no  hard  i 
to  die  upon  the  untrodden  path  before 
;  bat  there  was  one  who,  although 
greatest  comfort,  was  also  my  great- 
care — one  whose  life  yet  dawned  at  so 
ly  an  age  that  womanhood  was  still  a 
die.  I  shuddered  at  the  prospect  for 
,  should  she.  be  Itfl  .ilone  in  sav.ige 
ds  at  my  dciilb ;  and  gladly  would 
ave  left  her  in  the  luxuries  of  homo  in- 
id  of  esposing  her  to  the  miseries  of 
ica."  The  young  wife,  however,  with 
ipirit  to  match  her  husband's,  would 
;  be  persuaded,  by  any  argitmenta  he 
lid  use,  to  give  up  the  resolntion  to 
ompany  him  ;  and  on  the  15th  of: 
Til,  1861,  they  sailed  ap  the  Nile  from 
TO.  All  this  having  been  simply  told : 
the  first  few  pages  of  the  first  chn]}ter, ' 
rest  of  that  chapter  takes  us  rapidly,  j 
.  with  wonderful  distinetnuSB,  over  the  | 
vand-twenly  months  which  olaiised  I 
ween  the  departure  from  Cairo  and  Uie  ' 
ival  at  Gondokoro.  Two-and-t«'fiily  I 
nths  nominally  only  of  preliminaries  to  i 
main  enterprise,  but  of  preUminaries  [ 
iclt would  havehadagreatindependent 
Be  even  bad  the  main  enteriirise  not 
n  afterwards  prosecuted.  It  having 
urred  to  Mr.  Baker,  Ibr  example,  that 
cfa  of  his  futtire  fiuccees  might  depend 
his  acrjuiring  siich  a  knowledge  of 
ibic  an  would  make  htm  inde[>C'ndent 
nterpreters,  and  that  there  were  otiier 
peots  in  which  he  might  qualify  him- 
',  what  course  of  qualification  does  the 
let  think  be  devised  t     Nothing  less 


sei 


than  a  complete  year  of  independent  ex- 
ertion devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the 
great  eastern  affluents  to  the  Mile  fron^ 
me  mountains  of  Abyssinia — more  espe- 
cially the  Atbara  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
or  Blue  Nile.  He  had  sailed  up  the  Nile 
in  tbe  ordinary  way  for  twenty-six  days, 
and  had  then,  in  order  to  avoid  the  great 
westward  bend  of  the  river  above  Koros- 
ko,  made  a  fatiguing  march  of  fifteen 
days  across  the  Nubian  desert,  arriving  at 
Berber  in  lat.  17"  58',  when  this  thought 
struck  him.  At  Berber  he  made  his 
plans;  and  Irom  June,  18G1,  to  Jane, 
1862,  he  was  engaged  in  learning  his 
Arabic  and  at  the  same  time  mastering, 
by  a  series  of  laborious  journeys,  the 
whole  system  of  those  eastern  tributaries 
to  the  Nile  that  recnforce  it  at  this  stage 
with  the  vast  independent  di'ainage  of 
Abyssinia.  "  It  is  not  my  intention  in 
the  present  work,"  he  says,  "to  enter 
into  the  details  of  my  first  year's  explo- 
ration on  the  Abyssmian  frontier — that 
being  so  extensive  and  so  completely 
isolated  from  the  grand  'White  Nile  Ex- 
pedition that  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
would  create  confusion."  Accordingly, 
"  reserving  the  exploration  of  the  Abys- 
sinian tributaries  for  a  future  publica- 
tion," he  gives  only  a  brief  summary  of 
the  results — a  summary,  however,  which 
the  reader  does  well  to  take  along  with 
him  even  in  the  present  work.  Then, 
dismissing  his  year  on  and  about  the 
Atbara,  the  Blue  Nile,  etc.,  as  a  mere 
episode  or  interlude,  he  brings  us  back,  in 
June,  1802,  to  Khartoum,  the  capital  of 
the  Soudan  provinces,  and  the  junction 
of  the  Blue  Nile  with  the  White.  At 
Khartoum  we  see  him  busy,  for  the  next 
six  months,  in  all  soils  of  aiTnngements 
for  his  farther  expedition — collecting  his 
escort,  buying  camels  and  donkeys,  etc., 
etc. — and  at  the  same  time  forming  his 
impressions  of  the  Turkish  Government 
in  those  parts,  and  foreseeing  the  ob- 
stacles through  which  he  would  have 
to  fight  in  advancing  into  the  region 
which  the  far-ramified  trade  in  slaves, 
encouraged  by  that  Government,  bad 
prepossessed  with  a  murderous  fear  of 
all  strangers,  and  converted  into  a  mesh- 
work  of  mutually- suspicious  tribes  dehu- 
manized and  stupefied  by  every  imagin- 
able abomination.  The  knowledge  which 
Mr.  Baker  thug  acquired  of  the  system 
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and  methods  of  the  slave-commerce  of  name  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
which  Khartoum  is  the  depot  is  succinct-  I  thej  ascertained  to  be  a  vast  reflerrcnrof 
ly  conveyed  to  the  reader,  and  explains  ;  waters  connected  with  the  Nile.  From 
much  in  the  sequel.  But,  except  to  con-  ^  the  northern  extremity  of  this  lake  thef 
vey  this  important  information,  Mr.  ,  traced  a  river  flowing  northwards  fiir  a 
Baker  docs  not  think  it  necessary  to  de-  considerable  distance ;  they  agmn,  after 
tain  the  reader  over  his  six  months  at  leaving  it,  came  upon  what  was  andoobl- 
Khartoum.  He  devotes  far  more  space  edly  the  same  stream  at  a  point  ciDed 
to  the  account  of  his  voyage  up  the  r^ile  .  Karuma  Falls,  in  lat.  2^  17'  N.  ;  at  thii 
from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro,  which  point  they  crossed,  and  did  not  agaiaiee 
occupied  him  more  than  six  weeks,  or  the  Nile  till  they  arrived  in  lat.  3^  32' N. 
from  December  18th,  18G2,  to  February  Beyond  this  last  latitude  all  was  desr; 
2d,  18()3.  The  dreariness  and  desolation  but  the  gap  between  the  two  pointi 
of  this  voyage,  as  well  as  its  difficulties,  named  was  a  serious  one.  The  dife- 
are  described  with  peculiar  impressive-  ence  of  latitude  between  Karama  Fafli 
ness.  and  the  point  at  which  Speke  and  Grut 

The  incidents  of  the  two  months  at  again  saw  the  Nile,  is  1^  15',  or  neirif 
Gondokoro  (February  2d  to  March  20th, .  ninety  miles;  and  what  might  be  thete' 
1803)  are  related  in  two  chapters.  Chief,  havior  of  the  river  between  these  two 
of  them  was  the  sudden  appearance  of ;  points  ?  Was  it,  in  fact,  the  same  rinr 
S])cke  and  Grant — an  event  which,  while  \  which  had  been  crossed  at  B[anima  Falb 
it  gave  a  joyful  fulfilment  to  one  of  that  was  again  seen  in  lat.  3^  32'— 4e 
Mr.  Baker*s  hopes  from  his  expedition,  same  river  unmodified  by  any  ageocf  B 
necessarily  gave  a  new  determination  to  the  interval  more  important  than  tkB 
his  remaining  plans.  It  had  not  been  .  casual  reception  of  tributaries  ?  Tta* 
permitted  him,  as  he  had  flattered  him-  were  certain  circumstances  which  M 
self  might  be  the  case,  to  meet  Speke  Speke  and  Grant  to  question  thiii  Mi 
and  Grant,  and  join  forces  with  them,  at  to  sus])ect  a  very  singular  behavior  d 
those  luysterious  Nile  sources  which  were  the  Nile  between  their  observaUon  of  it 
the  object  of  their  common  search — his  at  Karuma  Falls  and  their  re-obsemtio* 
direct  ascent  to  them  fitting,  at  an  op-  of  it  in  lat.  3**  32'.  In  the  first  plioB» 
portune  juncture,  into  their  well-calcu-  whereas  tlie  course  of  the  river  from  i* 
lated  tlank  approach.  It  had  been  given  exit  from  the  Victoria  Lake  had  been  ■ 
to  his  old  friend  S))eke  and  that  friend's  the  main  northerly,  it  was  seen  at  Em* 
comrade  to  be  the  first  of  civilized  men  to  ma  Falls  taking  a  sudden  bend  due  wMt 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  great  secret  ;  Then  again  they  were  distinctly  infoMM' 
and  here  they  were  returning  to  the  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  If 
world  with  the  news  of  what  they  had  Kamrasi,  the  King  of  Unyore,  that  ti* 
done.  Did  nothing,  then,  remain  for  western  course  of  the  river  was  oootiaii' 
hhn  '!  If  at  first  he  had  doubts  on  this  for  several  days*  journey,  and  that  tki 
point,  and  supposed  his  African  expe-  ;  the  river  emptied  itself  into  a  gmt  U* 
dition  might  now  end,  they  were  soon  called  Luta  N^zige,  which  came  fiffftoB 
removed.  He  had  just  congratulated  the  south — emptied  itself  into  this  liioi 
Speke  and  Grant,  he  says,  on  the  honor  near  its  northern  end,  and  almost  lAfli^ 
they  had  so  nobly  earned,  when,  <'  with  diately  came  out  again  at  the  samacii 
characteristic  candor  and  generosity,**  in  a  new  stream  which  was  navigdlik 
they  gave  him  a  ma})  of  their  route,  and  which  flowed  continnonsly  noctt  ■ 
''  showing  that  they  had  been  unable  the  Nile.  Here  was  a  pnsilei  Wt 
to  complete  the  actual  exploration  of  the  would  Speke  and  Grant  have  tolTed  Al 
Nile,  and  that  a  most  important  portion  puzzle  by  following  their  IHotoria  lib 
still  remained  to  be  determined."  river — wholly  their  own    propertjt  ■ 

What  Speke  and  Grant  had  done  was  they  might  proudly  consider  it  ^fioB 
substantially  this  :  Turning  northward,  its  exit  from  the  v  ictoria  Lain  ea  ^ 
after  their  long  and  weary  advance  into  Karuma  Falls  — following  it  akng  *^ 
the  interior  from  the  east  coast,  they  had  provoking  bend  to  the  west  fiom  &■> 
come  at  last  upon  the  western  shore  of  falls,  and  on,  if  it  so  happenedf  to  A> 
the  great  lake  to  which  they  gave  the ,  lake  Luta  N'sige,  which  waa  Bttd  to  it* 
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oeive  it   Fain  w<  e 

the  shores  of  t 

as  to  study  its  i     jui  i 

with  their  own  Victoria  i^ke ;  at  a 
■  would  they  have  Been  with  thei'  01 
eyes  the  strange  phenomenon  oi  t 
nver  debouching  into  this  lake,  am 
aJmoBt  immediately  making  its  ex  i  jii  a 
new  northerly  channel.  They  pet 
wluU  a  i|i.tii.-l  llii;  non-accomplifihn  loi 
these  tliiii<;s  would  leave  to  their  e  ime 
of  the  Nile  aourcea,  and  they  foresa'  7  with 
what  complacency  "  stay-at-home  geog- 
raphers" would  ask  why  they  had  not 
made  their  work  jierfect  by  merely  going 
to  this  place  or  that  place.  But  when 
a  country  is  blocked  by  swarming  hosta 
of  black  fiends  all  at  war  with  Kamrasl, 
it  may  be  imi)ossible  even  for  a  Speke 
aod  a  Grant  to  tn!:e  the  route  they  would 
wish.  All  that  they  could  do  they  did 
most  honestly.  1'bey  laid  down  in  their 
map  the  second  lake,  Luta  K'zige,  in  its 
probable  position,  according  to  the  best 
information  tlicy  had  derived  from  the 
natives,  and  they  represented  their  own 
Viotoiift  Lake  river,  in  accordance  with 
that  inforniation,  as  both  influent  into 
this  lake  and  effluent  from  it. 

Such  was  the  map  which  Speke, and 
Grant  placed  in  Mr.  Baker's  hands  at 
Gondokoro,  accompanied  hy  various  ex- 
planationti,  and  with  some  useful  eugges- 
tjons  written  by  Speke  in  Mr.  B.iker's 
jonmal.  Fi'om  this  moment  Mr.  Baker 
had  a  clear  conutjption  of  tiie  work  cut 
oot  for  him.  Speke  and  Grant  had  dis- 
covered the  Victoria  Lake,  and  made  It 
their  own;  it  remained  for  him  to  bo- 
stow  his  attention  on  the  other  and  yet 
onvisited  lake,  and  to  determine,  if  pos- 
nble,  the  exact  functions  of  both  lakes, 
severally  or  conjointly,  as  sources  of  the 
Nile. 

Two  whole  years  were  consumed  in 
this  work.  Two  years !  A  very  pretty 
picking,  as  the  ri;;ider  may  conceive,  out 
of  any  man's  lift-,  however  they  may  be 
epent '.  Two  y^ars  decomposed  into 
momenta  may  hu  defined  gencn  f 
being,  for  each  iitsrson.  an  infinite 
ctf  small  advan  lum  "i 

rircamstances  —  •  lor 

ferent  persons  ire 

of  the    mediiii         n  aium 

oonaists  of  bm  ',       r- 

eelled  out  into  < 


It  I        re^  saturated 

\  <  I  of  climate, 

f  in      aouDle       ilishness  by 

uie  spe     1  ij  ve-trade,  it 

diy  pi  )i  us  to  reai- 

w       two ;       i      n      n  such  a  me- 

m  may  be.      lettnis  is  the  life  of  the 

jMricau  explorer,  and  it  was  at  the  price 

of  two  years  of  such  a  life  that  Mr.  Baker 

did  his  splendid  service  to  geography. 

When  he  left  Gondokoro,  and  made 
his  first  plunge  into  the  country  he  had 
resolved  to  explore,  it  was  an  act  of 
sheer  audacity.  He  had  then  but  seven- 
teen rascals  adhering  to  him  out  of  his 
original  full  escort;  and  he  knew  that 
these  bad  conspired  to  mutiny  and  desert 
him  at  a  certain  spot  ahead.  He  was  in 
the  wake  also  of  a  large  Turkish  slave- 
trading  party,  with  whom  these  rascals 
were  in  league,  and  who  had  sent  him 
word  that  they  would  fire  upon  him  if 
he  followed  in  their  route,  and  would 
rdse  the  tribes  against  him.  His  sole 
tmst  was  that,  somehow  or  other,  once 
he  was  fairly  started,  he  should  be  able  to 
bend  both  his  own  rascals  and  the  Turk- 
ish slave-trading  party  to  his  will.  How 
he  succeeded  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing stories  of  the  book.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  coming  10  a  conference  with  the 
leader  of  the  Turkish  party,  he  pei-suaded 
that  gentleman  that  it  would  he  worih 
his  while,  in  the  most  material  sense,  to 
be  on  good  telins  with  him,  and  that 
thenceforth  we  see  the  Turks  while  pur- 
suing their  own  ends  as  an  independent 
party  and  often  guilty  of  horrible  ati-oci- 
ties  on  their  march,  yet  utilized  by  him 
as  his  pioneers  and  instruments,  checked 
by  him  in  their  atrocities,  and  coming 
gradually,  whenever  he  is  personally  pres- 
ent, to  recognize  him  as  their  master. 
This  once  understood,  we  are  able  the 
more  easily  to  imagine  his  progress 
through  the  successive  stages  of  his 
route.  We  see  hira  halting  hei-e,  or  de- 
layed there — the  motley  trading  party  of 
Turks  and  negroes  sometimes  close  to 
his  little  party,  and  sometimes  separated 
from  it ;  and,  whether  on  the  halt  or  on 
the  inarch,  we  have  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  passed  through,  accounts  of 
striking  natural  phenomena,  sketches  of 
negro  life  and  manners,  recollections  of 
days  of  sport  among  elephants,  girafiea, 
and  what  not,  and  character  -  portrtuts 
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of  eminent  individual  negroes  with  whom  I  the  tsetse.  The  nadves  of  Obbo  are 
as  khvrA  or  chiefs  of  their  tribes  Mr.  much  inferior  to  those  of  Latooka;  but 
Bakor  was  brought  into  close  contact.  ;  Mr.  Baker  found  among  them  a  ohancto' 
These  descriptions  are  so  lively,  and  Mr.  j  of  some  comic  interest  ia  their  old  duel' 
Baker  is  so  heartilv  P^ni^lish  amid  all  his  Katchiba,  who  has  one  hundred  and  ox- 
diflieulties,  and  has  such  a  relish  for  the    teen    children    living,    and    unites  the 


fun  of  any  oddity  he  encounters,  that  we 
accompany  him  with  rare  pleasure.  We 
come  to  love,  as  he  did  himself,  his  pet 
Ihtle  ritle  '*  Fletcher,"  with  whicrh  he 
had  vowed  never  to  ])art ;  and  Ave  listen, 
with  glee  not  less  than  his  own,  to  the 


kingly  functions  with  those  of  a  soroerar 
and  rain-maker  general  to  his  sabjectt 
by  means  of  a  magic  whistle.  In  Obbo 
^Ir.  Baker  was  delayed  many  months^ 
rendered  helpless  by  the  death  of  all  hii 
traus]>ort  animals,  the  difficulty  of  find- 


scream  on  rare  occasions  of  his  big-  ing  substitutes,  and  other  causes.  Worrt 
ger  gun,  "J5aby,"  always  eiVective,  !  of  all,  hei*e  his  quinine  was  exhausted,  w 
but  of  such  dreadful  rebound.  Some-  that  the  rest  of  his  journey  had  to  be  {Mu- 
tinies, as  we  have  to  stay  with  him  in  formed  in  a  state  of  failing  health  throogh 
one  ])lace  for  weeks,  we  are  beguiled  the  want  of  that  essential  drug.  NottiQ 
amid  the  riches  around  us  soliciting  our  ;  January,  18()1,  was  he  able  to  renme 
observation — riches  geological,  botanical,  '  his  southward  march,  and  then  only  with 
zoiilogical,  and  anthropological  of  the  baggage  reduced  to  the  merest  neoesM- 
black  type — into  temporary  oblivion  of  nes.  Crossing  the  Asua,  an  eastern  tzibs^ 
the  purpose  of  our  journey.  But,  again,  tary  of  the  Nile,  and  pushing  on  throng 
this  ]>urpose,  always  stirring  in  the  minds  all  sorts  of  obstacles  caused  by  the  unwffi- 
of  tlietwo  human  beings  in  whom  we  are  ingness  of  the  natives  of  those  parti  tv 
chiclly  interested — this  speck  of  Avhite  '  guide  a  stranger  to  the  territories  of  tb 
motive-]>ower  through  the  dense  negro  great  Kamrasi,  he  found  hinudf  iJ 
metiium — regains  the  ascendancy  in  us  •  length  (Jan.  23d)  on  the  confines  of  the 
through  sympathy.     It  is  the  lake  Luta  j  dominions  of  this  dreaded  African  dai- 


N'zigo,  and  the  basin  of  the  Nile  sources, 
that  wc  are  bound  for  ;  and  every  inter- 


])0t,  at  the  very  spot  of  his  long-cheriabd 
dreams.     lie  found  himself,  in  fiet»tf 


mediate  <lelay  becomes  more  and  more    those   Karuma  Falls,  in   lat-   2"  17'|i^ 
vexatious.  which  S[)eke  and  Grant  had  beeu  dbligd 

Mr.  Baker  had  been  obliged  by  the  to  leave  the  river  which  they  had  tnid 
refra<*toriiiess  of  his  men  to  begin  by  a  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
(///(;///■  to  the  east.  This  brought  him  at ;  Now  it  is  that  Mr.  Baker's  Itfliy 
first  into  the  vallev  of  Jllvria,  and  thence  reaches  the  climax  of  interest  andtktf 
into  the  rich  regions  of  Latooka — the  all  his  powers  of  perseverance,  ofi'^ 
finest  country  he  has  seen  in  Africji.  \  sLst:ince,  and  of  stratagem,  are  dW 
Here  he  stayed  a  considerable  time,  forth.  Kamrasi,  the  great  African  dc»* 
The  Latookas  are  a  nation  of  negroes '  ])ot  of  Unyoro,  the  dread  of  whoa 
who  go  (piite  naked,  with  extraordinary  among  the  negro  populations  roniidkid 
helmets  made  of  their  own  hair  ;  but  they  more  than  anything  else  impended  lb* 
are  among  the  most  favorable  specimens  leaker's  advance  so  far— this  magnifiofll 
of  negro  humanity,  both  ibr  intelligence  ])ersonage  of  Central  Africa  (not  an  !■" 
and  industry.  For  this  reason,  and  also  imposing  looking  specimen  of  nep* 
because  among  them  ^Ir.  l>aker  had  his  majesty,  either,  in  physical  appeanno^ 
first  opportunity  of  studying  intimately  whom  history  will  represent  as  HttiV 
the  negro  character,  he  <levotes  a  pretty  [  squat  at  the  entrance  to  the  Nile  hlii 
large  space  ti>  his  account  of  them  and  and  daring  idl  white  approach  to  Ae 
their  country.  On  the  2d  of  !May,  180;),  mystic  sources — this  Kamrasi,  we  •• 
he  letl  T.atooka ;  and,  having  given  his  sorry  to  say,  turns  out,  in  Mr.  BiWl 
route  thence  its  ])roi>er  direction  to  the  experience  of  him,  the  most 
southwest,  he  arrived  at  OblK) — a  conn-  swindler,  beggar,  and  poltroon 
try  the  general  level  of  whicli  is  thirty-  had  the  luime  of  a  king,  and  the 
six  huihired  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  also  spending  power  of  inflicting 
very  fertile,  though  cattle  cannot  live  in  among  the  poor  Afnoanti  Kew  vtf 
it,  owing  to  the  torment  of  a  fly  called  ,  such  a  collapse.    For  a  whiles  iadesii 
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Kamrasi  Kkwika  from  observation,  palm- 
ing off  a  bolder  brother  of  his  as  tJio  real 
KamraBi,  but  taking  reckonins  of  all  the 
presents  intended  for  him,  and  opposing 
and  harassing  the  strargers  throiiffh  liis 
convenient  brother.  How  Mr.  Baker, 
enfeebled  wiUi  fever,  so  as  Bometimea  to  j 
be  unable  to  walk,  and  with  Me  wife  also  I 
for  a  time  prostrate  and  at  death's  door,  I 
contrived,  in  spite  of  thiabnite-  in  power, 
to  achieve  the  object  of  hia  entei-prise,  [ 
can  be  adeqnately  gathered  only  from  his  ; 
own  nurrative.  While  aa  yet  the  real  ] 
Kamrasi  was  not  seen,  and  only  the  sliam  j 
Kamrasi  had  come  to  the  front,  these  ob-  j 
jecta  teere  substan daily  achieved.  The 
direct  way  down  the  river  fiora  the 
Sarmua  Falls  being  debarred,  Mr.  Baker, 
after  crossing  the  river  at  these  fails,  per- 
sisted in  a  route  taking  him  in  a  souther- 
ly direction  to  'Mrooh,  Kamraei's  capital, 
and  thence  again  in  a  southwest  direction 
for  eighteen  days'  joiimoy,  tiirough  a 
park-like  country,  eo  as  ultimately  (Mareh 
14th,  1864)  to  reach  the  si^eat  lake  of  bis 
HDorcb  at  a  place  called  Vacovia.  Here 
IB  his  description  of  the  first  sight  of  the 
lake,  and  of  his  sensationd  on  reaching 
it: 

"  The  U(ft  Miireh—Tbe  sun  liad  not  risen 
when  I  was  spurring  my  ox  attcr  the  guide, 
who,  having  been  promised  a  double  handful 
of  bends  on  arrival  u  the  lake,  tiad  caaght  the 
enthusioam  of  the  tnoment.  The  day  broke 
beaatiTolly  clear,  aud  biLvlng  ctossmI  a  deep 
valley  bciwuen  the  hills,  we  toiled  up  the  op- 
posfte  slope.  I  hurried  to  the  suminlt.  The 
riory  of  onr  prize  burst  suddenly  upon  nio  I 
There,  like  a  sea  of  quicksilver,  lay  fur  be- 
neath the-  grand  expanse  of  water— a  t>ound- 
)cM  aea  horizun  on  the  south  and  southwest, 
glittering  in  tlie  noonday  eon ;  and  on  the 
west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles'  distance,  blue 
mountains  rose  (i'om  the  bosom  of  the  laku  to 
a  height  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above 
Us  level. 

"It  to  hnposgible  to  describe  the  triumph 
of  that  moment ;  hete  was  (he  reward  of  all 
onr  labor — for  the  years  of  tenacity  with 
which  we  had  toiled  through  Africa.  Bug- 
land  had  won  (he  sources  of  Iho  Nile !  Long 
tiefore  1  reached  this  spot,  I  liad  arranged  to 
gire  three  cheers  with  all  onrmen  In  Euglish 
Btfle  to  honor  of  the  discovery ;  but  now  that 
I  looked  down  upon  the  great  inland  sea  ly- 
ing nestled  la  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  and 
Lbought  how  vainly  mankind  had  sought 
these  sources  throughout  ao  many  ages,  and 
reflected  that  I  had  been  the  humble  Instru- 
ment permitted  to  nnravcl  this  portion  of  the 
ipvat  mystery  when  so  many  greater  than  I 


had  faUed,  I  felt  too  scrioas  to  vent  my  feeU 
ings  In  vain  cheers  for  victory,  and  I  sincerely 
thanked  God  for  having  guided  and  supported 
us  through  all  dangers  to  the  good  end.  I 
was  about  flitcca  hundred  feet  above  Ihc  lake, 
and  I  looked  down  fh)m  the  sleep  granite 
cliff  upon  these  welcome  waters — upon  that 
vast  reservoir  which  nourished  Egypt  and 
bronghtfertility  where  all  was  wilderness — up- 
on that  great  source  so  long  hidden  from  man- 
kind {  tlukt  sourceof  bounty  and  of  blessings  to 
millions  of  human  beings  ;  and,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  objecta  in  nature,  I  determined  lo  bnn- 
or  it  with  a  great  name.  As  an  imperishable 
memorial  of  one  loved  and  mourned  by  our 
gracious  Queen,  and  deplored  by  every  Eng- 
lishman, I  called  this  great  lake  '  the  Albert 
Nyanzft.' 

"  We  commenced  the  descent  of  the  steep 
pass  on  foot.  I  led  the  way,  grasping  a  stout 
bamboo.  My  wife  in  extreme  weakness  tot- 
tered down  the  pass,  supporting  herself  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  stopping  to  reel  every 
twenty  paces.  Alter  a  toilsome  descent  of 
about  two  hours,  weak  with  years  of  fever, 
but  for  the  moment  strengthened  by  success, 
wo  gained  the  level  plain  above  the  cliff.  A 
walk  of  about  a  mile  throughflat  sandy  mead- 
ows of  fine  turf  interspersed  with  trees  and 
bush,  brought  us  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
waves  were  rolling  upon  a  white  pebbly  beach ; 
I  rushed  into  the  take,  and  thirsty  with  heat 
and  fatigue,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I 
drank  deeply  from  the  Sources  of  the  Nile." 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  to  have 
merely  found  the  lake,  and  to  have  given 
it  that  name  of  "Albert  Nyanza"  by 
which  it  win  henceforth  bo  fittingly 
known,  in  association  with  Speke  and 
Grant's  twin-lake,  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
pre- discovered  more  to  the  south  and 
east.  Various  important  matters  had  to 
be  determined  to  make  Mr.  Baker's  dis- 
covery complete.  Some  idea  had  to  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  new  Albert 
Lake,  and  its  importance,  in  respect  of 
extent,  relative  to  the  Victoria  Lake. 
Then  the  lake  must  not  be  left  till  it  had 
been  determined  beyond  doubt  that  the 
river  of  Speke  and  Grant  left  behind  at 
the  Karuma  Falls,  did  actually,  aa  was 
alleged,  empty  itaelf  into  it  near  its  north- 
em  end,  and  till  the  alleged  exit  again  of 
another  river  from  the  lake  in  the  same 
Deighborhood,  flowing  north  and  forming 
the  true  White  Nile,  had  been  distinctly 


As  regards  the  southeni  stretch  of  the 
Albert  Lake  from  the  point  at  which  he 
had  struck  It,  Mr.  Baker  was  obliged  to 
be  content  with  the  ananimoua  reports  of 
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the  natives — which  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  lake  came  so  far  from  the  south  that 
its  extreme  limits  in  that  direction  were 
unknown,  but  were  probably  not  less 
southerly  than  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Victona  Nyanza  itself.  But,  where  he 
stood,  he  could  himself  appreciate  the 
vast  breadth  of  the  lake,  with  its  distant 
mountain  barrier  on  the  opposite  shore, 
down  which  he  could  see,  with  the  aid  of 
the  glass,  the  threads  of  several  great 
waterfalls.  Then,  starting  from  Vacovia, 
he  sailed  northwards  on  the  lake  in 
canoes,  skirting  its  eastern  shore  for  thir- 
teen days,  and  experiencing  its  sea-like 
tempestuousness  at  certain  times  of  the 
day — observing  also  that  the  lake  gradu- 
ally narrowed  as  he  sailed  north,  till,  at 
a  place  called  Magungo,  where  his  voy- 
age 8topj)ed,  its  breadth  seemed  about 
sixteen  or  twenty  miles.  This  ISLigungo 
was  an  important  spot  in  respect  of  the 
two  remainini?  verifications  he  was  anx- 
ious  to  accomplish — that  of  the  alleged 
reception  by  the  lake  of  the  river  coming 
from  Karuma  Falls,  and  that  of  the  al- 
leged exit  of  the  other  northerly  river 
forming  the  continuous  White  Nile. 
The  latter  verification  was  the  easier. 
Ascending  an  eminence  near  Magungo, 
he  Haw  the  lake  bending  away  at  its 
northern  extremity  towards  the  west,  be- 
yond his  power  of  following  it  to  its  end 
m  that  direction.  But  at  its  most  north- 
erly point,  about  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  where  he  stood,  he  discerned  a  dis- 
tinct gap,  opening  to  his  view,  due  north 
and  northeast,  a  dead  flat  country, 
through  which  he  could  watch  for  miles 
the  course  of  a  great  river  flowing  steadi- 
ly north,  and  made  definite  to  the  eye  as 
a  broad  persistent  track  of  bright  green 
reeds.  It  was  as  if  the  great  Albert 
Lake  ceased  at  this  point  to  be  a  lake, 
and  ended  in  a  long  river-like  tail,  or  con- 
tinuation, due  noith.  In  short,  what  he 
saw  was  the  exit  from  Albert  Nyanza  of 
the  great  river  flowing  thence  to  the 
Mediterranean  continuously  as  the  Nile. 
The  natives  told  him  that  canoes  from  the 
lake  could  navigate  the  river  for  a  great 
way  without  coming  upon  cataracts,  but 
that  the  current  was  so  strong  that  the 
re-ascent  to  the  lake  could  not  be  made 
witliout  many  rowers.  Mr.  Baker  was 
piepared  to  test  this  for  himself  by  actu- 
ally sailing  to  the  exit  and  going  down 


the  river.    But  the  natives  poBitiydj  re- 
fused to  take  him  thither^  ezpUuning  thit 
the  hostility  of  the  Madi  ana  Koahi,  tvo 
nations  that  commanded  the  Nile  at  and 
after  its  exit  from  the  lake,  made  the  at- 
tempt impossible.  Forced  to  be  satisfied, 
in  the  mean  time,  therefore,  with  his  oes- 
lar  inspection  of  the  Nile*s  aotnal  exit 
from  the  Albert  Lake  at  a  point  nortb  of 
Magungo,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
other  matter  requiring  verification— to 
wit,  the  alleged  reception  bpthe  Albeit 
Lake  of  Speke*8  Victoria  River,  last  seen 
at  the  Earuma  Falls.     He*^  had,  in  fsc^ 
stopped  at  Magungo  because  he  wii 
assured  that  a  broad  channel  of  wtter 
which  there  sluggishly  Joined  the  bb 
was  the  embouchure  of  this  very  rirer. 
Appearances  were  against  the  truth  nf 
this  supposition.     The  channel  of  wtter 
into  which  his    boat    had  tamed  wii 
about  half  a  mile  broad,  but  it  hsd  lo 
current,   was  choked  with  reeds,  ud 
looked  more  like  a  dead  marshy  arm  of 
the  lake  than  the  emboachare  of  tte 
poweiful  river  which  had  been  seen  tf 
EAruma  boiling  and  tearing  along  ill 
rocky  course.      In  order  to  settle  the 
question  for  himself,  Mr.  Baker  ascnM 
the  channel — and  with  a  saperb  i&A 
After  a  while  he  became  oonvinoed  hf 
the  sight  of  floating  herbage  that  tiiert 
tvas  a  current  in  the  seemingly  dead  liviiff 
and  lo!   at  length,  pre-annoonoed  bft 
sound  heard  hi  off,  the  sight  of  Ae 
whole  mass  of  waters  predpitated  tov^ 
ards  him  in  a  fall  of  one  hnndred  wi 
twenty  feet    of    perpendicular    height 
through  a  rocky  gorge  or  ddfk,  not  BoM 
than  tifty  yards  wide.     After  the  sMt 
of  this  fall  (called  by  Mr.  Baker  the 
Murchison  Falls)  there  was  no  longerflj 
doubt  that  the  sluggish  reedy  ehanad  ik 
Magungo  on  the  Albert  liake  teoi  Ai 
embouchure  into  that  lake  of  the  Dftf 
which  Spekc  and  Grant  traoed  to  KsiMtt 
Falls  from  the  Victoria  Nyanm    Ih 
two  great  lakes  were  oonneioled  by  tUi 
river,  and  such  phenomena  of  tiie  liW 
as  the  Karuma  Falls   and  MavoUiW 
Falls  were  significant  of  the  fiuit  tlist  Ai 
level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanaa  waa  Biflh 
higher  than  that  of  the  Albert  NjH* 
The  course  of  Speke  and  GnuBtTs  ni* 
from  Karuma  to  its  emboaohiire  in  ^ 
Albert   Lake  was  caloolatad  al  sbsift 
eighty  miles,  and  Mr. 
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ie  lake  to  tbe  Murebison  Falls  ac- 
i  for  about  a  third  of  this  course. 

Murebison  Falls  he  had  to  leave 
ligation  of  the  river,  and  resume 
ra  toilsome  journeying  by  land. 
■as  now  April,  1864,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
iving  accomplished  all  he  expected 
Bnplish,  would  have  been  glad  to 
iQ  his  return  route.  But  it  is  not 
ra  matter  to  leave  a  Central  African 
im  as  it  is  to  leave  London  from 
iddington  termiuus.  For  seveu 
mouths  more  Mr.  Baker  had  op- 
ities  of  studying  the  character  of 
lei,  and  the  state  of  Kamrasi's  king- 
if  Unyoro.  Duriug  a  portion  of 
aiiod  he  was  in  such  hard  case, 
h  Eamrasi's  schcmesfor  hi3deten- 
e  to  be  in  danger  of  actual  starva- 
aod  one  of  the  most  ludicrously- 
io  passages  of  the  book  is  his  ac- 
of  the  unutterable  longing  which 
eixed  him  for  the  enjoyment  once 
if  an  English  beefsteak,  and  its  ac- 
eiment  of  pale  ale,  before  be  died. 
)gth,  Eamrasi  is  mode  to  change 
ihoB,  and  to  cultivate  the  alliance 
irhite  visitor.  But  what  ia  Mr. 
B  astonishment  on  discovering  that 
W;,  though  the  real  Kamrasi  has 
Vm,  he  has  never  seen  the  real 
ui  I  Tbe  convenient  brother  had 
«ted  his  majesty  in  the  previous 
iews — the  real  Kamrasi  managing 
he  back  ground.  Now,  however, 
tl  EamiSM  turns  out  far  worse  than 
tmtitute.  It  is  in  vain  that  Mr. 
,  informed  of  tho  deception  that 
en  played  off  upon  him,  puts  on, 
V  of  lust  resource,  in  his  interview 
he  real  Kamrasi,  a  full-dress  High- 
lit, with  kilt  and  sporran  complete, 

he  bad  reserved,  in  faith  of  its 
fing  effect,  for  whatever  crucial 
Bficy  might  betide  him  in  Central 
;.    The  savage  monai'ch  was  a  Httle 

certainly,  but  recovered  himself, 
raceedcd  to  beg  and  to  lie  with 
'  less  pertinacity  than  if  his  visitor 
iM  him  in  an  ordinary  English  cos- 
Again  and  again  Mr.  Baker  saw 
M,  and,  the  more  he  saw  of  liim, 
ore  he  was  disgusted.  Not  only 
lie  great  African  despot  the  most 
ible  of  beggars,  he  proved  biniself 
Mt  pusiUanunous  of  cowards.  The 
i  tribes  round  bad  invaded  his  king- 


dom, and  tbe  only  thought  of  tbe  great 
man  was  how  he  might  run  away  and 
hide  in  safety  till  the  invasion  bad  blown 
over.  By  no  effort  of  Kamrasi,  but 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  presence  ia 
Kamrasi's  territory  of  the  Turltish  trad- 
ing party  that  had  pioneered  tbe  way  for 
our  traveller,  it  did  blow  over ;  after 
which,  this  Turkish  trading  party  having 
collected  their  ivory,  and  being  ready  to 
start  on  their  return  to  Gondokora,  Mr. 
Baker — whose  proceedings  had  been  for 
a  long  while  independent  of  theirs — was 
free  to  accompany  them.  It  was  with  a 
^lad  heart  that  he  did  so.  The  date  was 
November,  18G4.  When  he  last  saw 
Kamrasi,  his  majesty  was  still  begging — 
begging  for  this  and  that,  and,  above  all 
things,  for  Mr.  Baker's  little  Fletcher 
rifle,  which  was  almost  the  last  piece  of 
property  he  had  left.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  Mr.  Baker  not  only  refused 
this  gitl,  but  was  frank  enough  to  impart 
to  his  mendicant  majesty  before  he  left 
him  the  wretched  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter which  he  had  been  obliged  to  form, 
and  which  it  would  be  bis  duty  to  com- 
municate to  Europe. 

The  retm-n  to  Gondokoro  occupied 
four  months,  or  from  November,  1864, 
to  March,  1865.  The  only  incident  in  it 
which  it  ia  necessary  to  note  here  is  the 
coming  upon  tbe  Nile  in  the  country  of 
the  Madi.  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  seen  the 
Nile  flowing  so  distinctly  out  of  the  Al- 
bert Nyanza,  was,  of  course,  exceeding- 
ly anxious  for  his  next  sight  of  tbe  great 
river  in  its  course  to  tbe  Mediterranean 
from  that  lake  ;  and  this  was  bow  he  was 
gratified : 


"We  shortly  ascended  a  rocky  m 
by  a  stony  and  difDcult  pass,  and  upon  arrival 
at  tbe  summit,  aliout  eigbc  liundred  feet  above 
the  Mile,  wblch  lay  In  Troct  at  about  two 
aiileB'  distance,  we  halted  to  enjoy  the  mag- 
(  nlficent  view.  '  Hurrah  for  the  old  Nile  I  ' 
I  exclaimed,  as  I  revelled  iu  tbe  scene  before 
me  :  here  it  was,  fresb  from  its  great  parent, 
tbe  Albert  I^ke,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  Afiica's 
m^htieat  river.  Prom  our  elevated  point  we 
looked  down  upon  a  broad  sheet  of  unbroken 
water,  wtndiug  Ihmugh  morehy  ground,  Sow- 
ing from  W.8.  W.  The  actual  breadth  of  clear 
water,  independent  of  tbe  marsh  and  reedy 
bonks,  was  about  four  hundred  yards,  but,  as 
usual  in  the  deep  and  flat  porUons  of  the 
White  Nile,  the  great  extent  of  reeds  growing 
In  deep  water  rendered  any  estlDiato  of  the 
poBitlve  width  extremely  vague.    We  could 
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discern  the  course  of  this  grent  river  for  about 
twenty  miles,  and  distinctly  trace  the  line  of 
mountains  on  the  west  bank  that  we  had  seen 
at  about  sixty  miles'  distance  when  on  the 
route  from  Karuma  to  Shooa — the  commence- 
ment of  tliis  chain  we  liad  seen  wljen  at  !Ma- 
jrungo,  forming  the  Koshi  frontier  of  tlie  Nile. 
The  country  opposite  to  tlie  point  on  which 
we  now  stood  was  Koshi,  wliieli,  forming  the 
west  l)ank  of  the  A'ile,  extended  the  entire 
way  to  the  Albert  Lake.  The  country  that 
we  ocrcupied  was  Madi,  which  extended  as  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nile  to  the  angle  of  the  Vic- 
toria Nile  (or  Somerset)  junction  opposite 
iMagungo.  These  two  countries,  Koshi  and 
Madi,  we  had  seen  from  Magungo  when  we 
had  viewed  th(^  exit  of  tlic  Xile  from  the  lake, 
as  though  a  tail-like  contiiuiation  of  the  water, 
until  lost  m  the  distance  of  the  interminable 
valley  of  high  reeds.  Having,  from  Magungo, 
in  lat.  2"  lO',  looked  upon  the  course  of  tlio 
river  far  to  the  north,  from  the  high  pass,  our 
present  point,  in  lat.  o""  2-4'  N.,  we  now  com- 
prised an  extensive  view  of  the  river  to  the 
south  ;  the  extremities  of  the  limits  of  view 
from  north  and  south  would  jdmost  meet,  and 
leave  a  mere  Irille  of  a  few  miles  not  actually 
inspected." 

From  this  point  to  Gondokoro,  Mr. 
Baker's  route  lay  actually  along  the  course 
of  the  Nile  the  whole  way.  Anived  at 
Gondokoro  on  the  -Jod  ol'  jNInrch,  1805, 
he  could  look  back  on  his  two  year's 
expedition  as  li/a it  accompli.  Preceded 
into  Europe  by  the  fame  of  his  discov- 
eries, ho  came,  by  due  stages,  into  that 
part  of  Europe  where  the  cordial  welcome 
of  bis  countrymen  awaited  him,  but  where 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  enjoyed  this 
welcome  most,  or  the  accessibility  of  the 
l)eefsteaks  and  pale  ale  f<^r  which  he  had 
longed  when  starving  in  Unyoro. 

The  leading  gcofjraphival  conclusions 
from  ]\Ir.  ]3aker's  book,  wo  may  say,  by 
way  of  summary,  arrange  themselves  un- 
der two  heads  : 

1.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Xile.  On  this 
]>oint  we  have  already  indicated  Mr. 
Raker's  conclusions ;  but  they  may  be 
here  resumed  and  generalized.  The  Nile, 
he  concludes  —  that  great  river  which 
flows  continuously  north,  under  the  name 
of  the  White  Nile,  or  the  Nile  par  excel- 
leuce — originates  distinctly  from  the  great 
Central  African  lake,  Albert  Nyanza,  at 
its  northern  extremity.  It  is  from  this 
great  lake,  or  fresh-water  sea — covering 
an  area,  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has 
calculated,  as  large  as  that  of  Scotland, 
and  describablc  as  a  vast  reservoir  of  all 


the  waters  collected  fix>m  a  nioy  r^;u» 
of  mountain  ranges  so  high  that  tiie  level 
of   the    lake    itself  is     twenty  -  fiNir 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  above  tfait 
of  the  ocean — ^it  is  from  this  lake  thit 
that  river  which  men  in  all  cenenUioitt 
have  looked  at  and  wondered  at  as  the 
Nubian  and  Egyptian  Nile,  undoubtedly 
issues.     If  it  is  asked,  beyond  this,  what 
is  the  true  8om*ce  of  the  Nile,  the  answer 
must  dissipate  itself  op   the  thoosud 
streams  and  cataracts,  known  and  un- 
known, which  feed  this  lake  on  all  sidei. 
To  pass  the  lake,  and  fasten  on  any  one 
stream  flowing  into  it,   as  the  altimilB 
source  of  the  Nile,  is  impossible.    Kb 
one  fountain-head,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
rivers,  can  be  ascended  to.     The  BomeBi 
may  be  innumerable,  but  the  lake  ilaelf  ■ 
the  collective  reservoir  in  which  aD  an 
aggregated  and  confounded.      The  only 
question  at  present  is,  whether  one  ]la^ 
ticular  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  aoj 
not,  from  its  importance,  be  voted  lobi 
the  prior  Nile,  by  way  of  honomy  A- 
tinction,  and  be  designated  by  the  nana- 
This  is  the  river  which  Speke  and  Gn^ 
traced  from  the  other  great  lake,  the  Ti^ 
toria  Nyanza,   as    far  as  the  Kama 
Falls,  and  which,  according  to  their  » 
formation,  subsequently  verified  by  lb- 
Baker,  does  discharge  itself  into  tfaeil* 
bert  Nyanza,  at  a  point  not  fiv  AM 
from  the  outflow  from  that  hike  of  the 
Nile  universally  so  called.     Is  thia  laii* 
ent  to  the  Albert  Nyanza  entitled,  nAar 

than  any  other  influent,  known  or  wt 

,  known,  to  retain  and  carry  bad:  vift 

I  it  into  the  country  through  whkb  it 

;  flows  the  illustrious  name  given  to  4a 

I  lake's  great  effluent  t      On  this  poM 

nothing  can  be  more  magnaiumooi  thi 

the  verdict  of  Mr.  Baker.    All  tfara^^ 

his  volumes  he  is  most  generous  andchif 

alrous  in  his  recognition  of  the  MjUan 

ments  of  Speke  and  Grant,  aoooontott  k 

his  own  chief  honor  to  have  saeoiaaial 

them,  and  verified  their  theory.    S* 

even  in  the  matter  of  the  name  now  lake 

given  to  tlieir  river  flowing  fiwa  jAi 

Victoria  Lake,  will  he  be  a  pvt^  ^.^ 

slightest  diminution  of  the  poraoLv 

of  his  friends.    Althonj^  Sp»a  ha 

in  the  map  which  he  gave  to  Mb  ~ 

at  Gondokoro,  had  named  this  lifV'Al 


Somerset " — ^thos  hewtstinft  Oi  mbbvi 
of  its  reported  loss  of  its  imatitf  f^ 
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intermediate  Iftte,  to  call  it  the  Kile — 
-.  Baker,  in  hi»  map,  prefixed  to  bis 
jsent  Tolnmes,  designates  the  river  by 
» alternative Qatnes of  "the Somerset" 

"Victoria  Nile."  He  does  this  on 
I  groand  that  the  river  is  certainly 
sonroe  of  the  Nile,  and  a  sonrce  of 
)§minent  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
ivers  into  the  Albert  Lake  the  outflow 
m  that  other  vast  and  independent 
6  which  Speke  and  Grant  had  dis- 
rered.  In  trnth,  however,  theperma- 
Qt  fiime  of  Speke  and  Grant  rests  on 
ir  discovery  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  and 
their  having  brought  home  snch  addi- 
nal  ioformation   as  enabled   them  to 

)p,>iui.l,    f.,.-    ll,r    lir.-,t    tilric,    tl.(>     ti-Tt^' 

wry  that  Ujl-  Nilo  i,-,  Jorived  from  t!ic 
wmoiis  mags  of  water  accumulated  iu 
It  lake-reservoirs  of  a  high  level,  bos- 
oed  amid  the  mountain  ranges  of  im 
Utorial  region  where  the  annual  rain- 
:  is  enormous.  Mr.  Baker,  by  hie 
OOvery  of  the  Albert  Lake,  and  his 
lervations  io  coonection  with  it,  lias 
ified  this  theory,  and  enabled  ns  to 
iress  it  more  exactly  and  deiinitely. 
ere  are,  we  now  know,  at  least  two 
IU  lake- reservoirs  in  Central  Africii, 
looting  its  waters  at  a  high  level. 
Ui  one  of  these,  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
i  Ifile  is  connected  immediate/i/  ;  for 
iTery  river  which  has  borne  the  name 
file  Kile  from  time  immemorial  may 
Men  flowing  out  of  it  at  a  great  gap 
lla  northern  end.  So  vast  ia  this  lakc- 
ervoir  that  it  must  be  fed,  not  from 
1^  but  a  thousand  sourcss  —  rivers, 
Inusts,  etc. — from  the  higher  levels  all 
tnd  its  shores.  Through  one  such 
BT,  however,  falling  into  it  sleepily  and 
b  eearcely  a  current,  not  fiir  irora  the 
fcof  the  Nile's  outflow,  it  receives  the 
m  waters  of  Another  Uke-reeervoir,  of 
lerficial  extent  hardly  less  than  its 
n.  This  is  the  Victoria  Nyania, 
ig  more  to  the  noith  and  east,  and  at 
tocb  higher  elevation — its  level  Vioing 
n  than  a  thousand  feet  above  that 
SkO  Albert  Nyanza.  As  this  Yictorin 
to  yields,  through  an  intercontiectiug 
)r,  all  its  spare  waters  towards  the 
Ijrfy  of  the  AJhert  Nyanza,  whence  the 
•  oomes,  there  it  a  connection  between 
'  Nile  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  But 
k  an  ultimate  connection  only — a  con- 
Cion  through  the  Albert  Nyanza. 
kw  Smuw— Vol.  IV.,  No.  3. 


,  ^ffliether  this  altamate  connection  should 
be  signalized  by  carrying  back  the  name 
"Nile"  through  the  Albert  Lake,  and 
affixing  it  also  to  the  collateral  river  th&t 
brings  to  that  lake,  vid  the  Mnrcfaison 
Falls  and  the  Karuma  Falls,  tiie  contri- 
bution from  the  Victoria  Lake,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  geographical  etiquette. 

2.  As  to  the  caux  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tion of  Hgypt  hy  the  Nile.  It  ia  here  that 
those  preliminary  explorations  of  Mr. 
Baker  among  the  Aby sain ian  tributaiies 
to  the  Nile,  the  details  of  which  he  has 
yet  to  publish,  are  of  interest  even  in  his 
present  work.  Mighty  river  aa  the  main 
or  White  Nile  is,  and  proceeding  as  it 
does  from  so  vast  a  lake-reservoir,  the 
evaporation  and  absorption  to  which  it  is 
subject  in  its  long  coiu-se  towards  the 
Mediterranean  would  work  a  huge  dimi- 
nution in  its  volume  but  for  the  reenforce- 
ment  it  receives  from  tributaries.  In- 
deed, it  ia  at  points  in  its  upper  course 
that  the  Nile  proper  is  to  be  seen  in 
its  full  bulk.  Were  the  Nile  left  to  itself, 
no  increases  of  its  upper  stream  by  pe- 
riodical increases  of  rain&ll  in  themoun- 
tidnoua  region  whence  it  is  derived — 
though  there  are  snch  increases  of  rain- 
fall, showing  themselves  in  the  rise  of 
the  level  of  the  lake-reservoirs — would 
suffice  for  the  production  of  that  phe- 
nomenon which  the  ancients  reckoned 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the  an- 
nual inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  agency 
mainly  concerned  in  this  effect  b  that  oi 
the  great  Abyssinian  tributaries — the  At- 
bara,  the  Blue  Nile,  etc. — comparatively 
poor  streams,  or  mere  water-tracks  and 
ch^s  of  pools,  at  certiun  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  regularly,  at  other  seasons, 
swollen  into  brimming  floods  by  the 
nunfall  in  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  It 
is  the  regularity  of  this  immense  influx 
from  the  east  into  the  White  Nile  that 
produces  the  beneficial  phenomenon  to 
which  Egypt  owes  its  existence.  The 
observationB  adduced  by  Mr.  Baker  in 
support  of  this  view  are  extremely  in- 
teresting. He  notes  particularly  the  co- 
in^dence  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  Nile's 
rising  with  the  rdny  season  in  Abysmnia, 
rather  than  with  the  somewhat  diflarent 
r^y  season  known  in  the  equatorial 
region  of  the  Nile's  sotmies. 

Mr.  Baker's  book  contuns  a  great  deal 
of  matter  possessing  an  interest  qnite 
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separable  from  that  which  is  purely  or 
specially  geographical.  We  can  but  glance 
at  two  of  these  more  general  bearings  of 
a  book  so  rich  both  in  facts  and  in  sug- 
gestions. 

The  volumes  both  actually  propound, 
and,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  imply  and 
suggest,  some  curious  speculations  as  to 
the  anthropology  of  Africa.  Mr.  Baker 
has  evidently  a  kindly  feeling  for  the 
negro ;  and,  whenever  he  comes  either 
on  an  individual  negro  exhibiting  in  any 
conspicuous  de^ee  any  of  the  qualities 
that  rank  high  m  our  reckoning  of  char- 
acter, or  on  a  tribe  of  negroes  of  any 
considerable  bravery  in  fight  or  skill  in 
handicraft,  he  takes  pleasure  in  bringing 
the  fact  prominently  forward.  As  evi- 
dently, however,  his  general  estimate  of 
negro  humanity  in  its  native  state  is  the 
lowest  possible.  A  lusty  and  exuberant 
brutality — an  animalism  so  robust  as  to 
prove  that  the  fate  of  the  negi'o  race  can 
never  bo  that  of  the  American  Indians, 
but  must  be  one  of  more  weight  and 
persistence  in  the  modem  world — this 
18  the  best  of  what  he  found.  Though 
he,  doubtless,  suppresses  much  that 
would  have  been  too  revolting  for  the 
British  reader,  the  general  effect  of  his 
pictures  of  native  life  in  Central  Africa 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  they 
leave  the  impression  that,  if  by  any 
means  all  the  offscourings  of  British  or 
any  other  European  society — all  the  con- 
victs, all  the  pickpockets,  all  the  prize- 
fighters, all  the  billiard-sharpers,  all  the 
ticket-of-leave  men— could  be  transported 
up  tlie  Nile,  and  set  down  to  shifl  for 
tliemselves  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile  sour- 
ces, they  would  be  kin^  and  priests 
among  the  native  populations  there,  and 
a  leaven  of  intelligence  and  comparative 
righteousness.  In  respect  of  religion, 
Mr.  Baker  reports  that  the  universal 
stato  of  the  native  negro  mind  is  one 
of  unmitigated  and  obstinate  secularism. 
God,  the  soul,  immortality,  are  ideas  that 
seem  never  to  have  dawned  upon  it  ''  It 
apprehends  no  further  than  this  world." 
Kor,  has  it,  as  such  extreme  secularism 
of  mood  might  hastily  be  expected  to 
have,  any  historical  sense,  any  memory  of 
the  secular  past  related  to  itself  The 
CTeat  king  Kamrasi  could  tell  nothing  of 
his  own  ancestry  two  generations  back. 


nothing  of  the  history  of  his  nation.  M 
this  has  been  told,  in  snbotanoe,  before; 
and  the  usual  theorjr  in  ezphuimtion  hn 
been  that  the  negro  in  his  Afinoftn  booie 
is  Man  in  his  low  stage  of  development*- 
Man  in  the  Fetichistio  Btase,  as  remeeli 
religious  ideas,  and  exhibiting^  intdleei- 
ually  and  morally,  all  the  moral  com* 
spondences  to  that  stage  of  religioD.  Mr. 
Baker,  however,  inclines  to  a  hypotheM 
which,  while  it  would  accredit  the  negto 
with  a  higher    physical   respectabUity, 
would  remove  him  from  ooreelves  by  i 
more  abrupt  intervaL     He   indines  to 
the  hypothesis  that  negro  humanity  ii  as 
older  organism  than  the  Eniopeaa  or 
Asiatic  humanity  which  we  acoCNuit  imx^ 
mal,  or,  if  not  an  older  organism,  at  IsMt 
a  distinct  organism—^  separate  sport  cf 
creation  in  peculiar  physical  ocMimtiofli^ 
though  not  so  different  from  other  or 
later  spurts  as  to  be  irreooncilable  witk 
them.    And,  curionsly  enough,  tUa  Tier 
of  negro  anthropology  fits  in— thon^it 
is  by  no  means  necessary  thatitahoiSi— 
with  certain  views  which  Sir  Bodoick 
Murchison,  partly  in  conseqiience  of  tht 
information  derived  from  Speke's  book 
and  this  book  by  Mr.   Baker,  has  boa 
led  to  propound  respecting  Afiioan  gool- 
ogy.     Sir  Roderick  Murohison  has  If 
some  time  been  of  opinion  that  **tnt^ 
the  absence  of  all  marine  depouts  of  tht 
tertiary  and  detrital  a^  it  is  to  be  » 
ferred  that  Central  Africa  has  not  be« 
submerged  in  any  of  those  geokgiflii 
epochs  during  wmch  we  have  snob  ynt 
ble  and  clear  proof  of  sreat  snbsidcMM^ 
elevations,    and    denndations   in  ate 
quarters  of  the  ^lobe."  He  has  also  be« 
of  opinion  that  it  b  still  mors  oat  of  tb 
question  ''to  seek  in  the  flyiMffluM  offer 
mer  glaciers"  an  ezcavative  power sA 
cient  to  produce  such  vast  depraHSSi 
as  the  Victoria  Nyamsa  and  the  .AiNrt 
Nyanza.    Hence  he  oondndea  that  *thi 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Baker,  iriuoh 
that  the  deep  and  vast  lake  of 
Nyanza  lies  in  a  hollow  aabtaiAed  If 
hills  and  mountains  of  homUenfio  ipKk^ 
quartz,  and  porphyry,  aie  an  aduEdb 
datum  "  for  geologists  who  nmf  bs  is* 
dined  to  argue  that  the  peadiar  rtraMM 
of  Central  Africa         '   be  idbiiei  H 
some  remote  prii      ve    genoj* 
Less  dobio      i      i      r. 
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oonoeming  native  negro  anthropology  | 
areliis  views  on  a  pcmdcal  question  of 
more  iminei.lintc  ijrjrtic;il  iiii|n)it;Lin',o — ■ 
the  queatioQ  of  Ihe  duly  of  the  tivihzed 
world,  and  of  Britain  in  particular,  as 
respects  the  present  custody  and  etew- 
art^hip  of  the  negro.  Those  negro  pop- 
nlalious  of  the  Nile  and  its  sources  which 
Mr.  Baker  visited,  are,  at  present — bo  far 
as  Ihey  are  under  any  stewardship  at  all 
— nnder  that  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, a  branch  of  that  Turkish  power 
which  grasps  also  so  many  of  the  fairer 
lands  of  the  East.  The  Egyptuin  Gov- 
ernment is  the  agency  at  present  deputed 
by  the  sufferance  of  Europe  to  manage 
the  negro  savagery  accessible  from  the 
Nile  ;  and  only  by  the  permission  or 
assent  of  this  agency  can  the  haunts  of 
this  savagery  he  reached.  According  to 
Mr.  Baker,  this  state  of  things  is  a  mon- 
strodty  and  a  crime.  The  Egyptian 
GovBmtnent  have  done  nothing  for  inte- 
rior Africa,  do  nothingat  this  moment  for 
•  interior  Africa,  but  intiltrate  into  it  the 
vims  of  the  slave  trade.  If  Africa  is  ever 
to  be  made  a  partaker  in  the  civilinition 
of  the  world,  the  beginning  of  the  work 
must  be  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ; 
and,  so  long  aa  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment sits  at  the  gate,  this  is  impossible. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Nile  negroes  must  be 
under  another  stewardship  than  that  of 
the  Egyptian  Government,  or  of  any 
Turks  whataoever.  In  tliis  we  cordially 
agree  with  Mr,  Baker.  Not  the  least 
merit  of  his  book,  to  our  mind,  is,  that 
it  ia  likely  to  give  a  powerful  specific 
etimnlns  to  two  convictions  ah'eady  mak- 
ing way  in  the  British  mind,  but  the 
furtherance  of  which  is  most  dcsirabh 
the  conviction,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Turkish  dominion,  wherever  it  exists,  is 
an  anachronism,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
bolster  it  op  are  bad  policy  ;  and  the 
conviction,  in  the  second  place,  that  oui 
great  natjooal  doctrine  of  non-interfer- 
ence, though  kept  in  honor  of  late  by 
the  hosannaa  of  public  meetings, 
perhaps  proviwonally  useful  for  many 
practical  purposes,  is  essentially  a  doc- 
trine BO  base,  so  inconsistent  with  either 
the  sound  instinctive  sense  or  the  proper 
scientific  theory  of  human  duty,  that  tli 
soul  of  Britain  cannot  long  rest  In  it  am 
Kre. 


COUNT  VON  BISMAECK. 
Fob  some  Ume  past  the  eyes  of  all 
Enrope  seen  to  have  been  turned  npon 
Count  Bismarck  as  the  foremost  man 
of  Prussia  and  the  leading  statesman  of 
Germany.  In  the  present  bloody  con- 
flict  on  the  Continent,  the  hand  of  Count 
Bismarck  has  been  widely  felt,  directing 
and  wielding  powerful  armaments  with 
colossal  energy  and  forecast.  Hence- 
forth he  will  have  a  large  chapter  in 
German  history.  The  important  results 
to  all  Europe  now  at  issue  in  the  quarrel 
of  the  rival  powers,  render  the  chief  di- 
recting statesman  in  Prussia  a  centre  of 
interest  Bismarck  is  no  ordinary  man, 
and  plays  no  common  part  in  the  affurs 
of  Europe.  Self- contiuned,  strong-willed, 
determined  even  to  obstinacy,  he  is  not 
careful  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  nor 
slow  to  support  bis  words  by  trial  of 
itrength.  An  elaborate  comparison  was 
made  the  other  day  between  Count  Bis- 
marck and  Count  Cavour  ;  Bismarck 
has,  indeed,  been  called  the  Cavour  of 
Prusua,  but  in  objects  and  policy  there 
is  a  complete  difference.  The  resem- 
blance exists  chiefly  between  the  person- 
al qualities  which  the  two  men  brought 

their  work — the  same  fixed  resolve, 
the  same  steady  perseverance,  the  same 
self-devotion  —  but  it  &i1s  altogether 
when  we  consider  their  urns,  and  the 
forces  on  which  they  relied.  "  Count 
Cavour,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  called 
Italy  to  pofitical  life  after  an  entomb- 
ment of  Centuries  ;  Count  Bismarck  would 
strike  down  all  northern  Germany  in  or- 
der to  build  up  and  aggrandize  lus  own 
government,  which  he  places  before  all 
other  considerations.  As  the  portrait  of 
so  remarkable  a  man  cannot  fall  of  being 
an  object  of  general  interest,  we  have 
had  it  carefuUy  engraved  from  a  photo- 
graph obtiuned  in  London asagoarantee 
of  ita  accuracy.  We  call  to  mind  no  face 
or  portrait  among  the  living  or  the  dead, 
wh)ch  reveals  the  whole  character  of  the 
man  in  the  hneaments  of  his  face  as  this 
of  Connt  Bismarck.  It  ia  almost  a  biog- 
raphy in  itself,  which  a  scrutinizing  eye 
can  eawly  read.  It  will  be  suffident  to 
offer  the  following  brief  sketch ; 

Otho,  Count  Von  Bismarck,  was  bom 
in  1)^14,  at  Brandenburg,  in  the  castle  of 
Schonhaosen,  on  the  Elbe,  about  the  time 
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of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.,  at  the 
great  and  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  gave  rest  to  Europe  for  forty 
years.  His  early  life  was  passed  amid 
the  locjilities  made  memorable  by  some 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the 
"Thirty  Years' War."  The  family  of 
Count  Bismarck  claims  lineal  descent 
from  one  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  a  pow- 
erful Sclavonic  tribe.  He  attended  the 
college  at  Berlin,  and  subsequently  went 
to  Gottingen,  the  National  University  of 
Bruns\i'ick,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and 
Hanover.  Gottingen  is  a  famous  place 
for  fighting  ;  duels  tike  place  often. 
The  students  are  more  self-willed  and 
daring  than  any  students  to  be  found  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  erect  a  prison  spe- 
cially for  the  confinement  of  the  reckless 
scholars,  who  are  liable  to  ten  days'  in- 
carceration on  the  sentence  of  the  Pro- 
rector  and  Senatus  Academicus.  There 
is  a  story  still  told  at  Grottingen  of  the 
manner  in  which  young  Bismarck  con- 
ducted himself  in  his  days  of  pupilage. 
Being  invited  to  a  ball,  he  ordered  a  new 
pair  of  boots ;  but  on  the  day  before  the 
ball  took  place  he  received  notice  that 
his  boots  would  not  be  ready.  Instead 
of  submitting  to  his  fate,  going  to  the 
ball  in  old  boots,  or  staying  away  alto- 
gether, Bismarck  went  down  to  the  shoe- 
maker, taking  with  him  two  enormous 
and  ferocious  dogs,  which  he  assured  the 
unfortunate  Crispin  should  inevitably 
tear  him  to  pieces  if  the  boots  were  not 
ready  by  the  following  morning.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  threat,  he  hired  a  man 
who  paraded  the  two  dogs  before  the 
shoemaker  all  through  the  day,  and  occa- 
sionally reminded  the  luckless  man  of  his 
l)erplexing  predicament — "  Unfortunate 
shoemaker!  thou  art  doomed  to  death 
by  the  dogs  unless  the  boots  be  finished." 
With  a  sigh,  the  poor  shoemaker  told 
his  wife  he  must  work  all  night,  and  so 
Bismarck  obtained  liis  boots  in  time  for 
the  dance. 

This  anecdote  of  Bismarck,  now  that 
he  occupies  so  distinguished  a  place  in 
the  State^  is  related  with  great  gusto  by 
the  students  of  Gottingen,  among  whom 
the  memory  of  Bismarck's  college  days  is 
warmly  cherished. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Bismarck — 
having  taken  degrees  both  at  Berlin  and 


Gk)ttin^n— entered  the  anny,  and  ser?ed 
in  the  mfantry. 

Afler  the  nsual  term  of  servioe,  ffis- 
marck  entered  on  diplomatio  life,  and  a 
characteristic^anecdote  is  related  of  his 
first  essay  in  patronage.  He  had  been 
promised  some  assistance  by  a  minuter 
of  state,  upon  whom  he  waited  by  ap- 
pointment, and  by  whom  he  was  kepi 
waiting  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  When 
the  minister  appeared,  the  yonnff  man 
responded  to  his  inquiiy  as  to  ^raat  be 
required  by  saying :  '^  One  hour  and  a 
half  ago  I  wanted  an  aadienoe  ;  noir  I 
decline  it."  He  did  not  forget  the  in- 
sult thus  offered  to  his  dignity;  bat 
when,  by  other  channels  he  had  risen  to 
power,  and  the  minister  who  had  intes- 
tionally  or  unintentionally  wonnded  hb 
honor  was  himself  in  a  sabordinate  pos- 
tion,  he  readily  forgave  the  old  gniage^ 
and  took  no  advantage  of  their  ahem 
circumstances. 

M  Von  Bismarcky  was  made  OMndNr 
of  the  Diet  of  Saxony  in  1846,  and  of 
the  general  Diet  in  the  following  year. 
The  singular  vivacity  of  his  language^  and 
his  irrepressible  tendency  to  start  book 
bold  and  audacious  paradox,  whidi  te 
then  maintained  with  remarable  yigorand 
ability,  quickly  fixed  the  attention  of  po- 
litical people.  One  of  the  theories  wludkbi 
expounded  in  this  fashion  was  to  tbe  ^ 
feet  that  large  cities  were  centres  of  il 
that  was  mischievoas  and  wrong— tU 
they  were  obnoxioas  in  the  l^heat  d^ 
gree  to  the  general  welfare  ot  natiotf^ 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed  as  hotbedi  ^ 
evil  principles.  The  Kevolation  of  IM 
had  the  effect  of  completely  conSxamg 
M.  Bismarck  in  his  absolnte  taadena* 
The  King  had  attentively  watdied  lb 
career  of  the  young  stateaniaa  wkoM 
political  views  were  so  eniinently  aoMfi 
able  to  him,  and  in  1851  M.  Ksaonk 
was  invited  to  enter  the  diplMoalie  a^ 
vice.  His  talents  were,  it  would 
quite  understood  from  the  first;  ftri 
afterward  the  post  of  Pniaain 
tative  in  Frankfort  was  Taeant  ;'ll 
certain  that  diffionlt  and  deUoato  4 
tions  would  then  require  to  be  diaoHill 
and  settled,  and  Bismarck  was  wmUlA 
Whether  anything  oeenned  Mae  ti 
wound  his  snscepubiBties  or  inilala  lb 
dogmatic  and  overbeaiinff  temper,  eanM^ 
be  actually  ascertained ;  Diit»  WMkidblal- 
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I7,  from  that  period  may  be  dated  his 
oonBtant  manifestations  01  enmity  toward 
Austria.  He  never  lost  any  opportunity 
of  declaring,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
that  Austria  was  not  only  the  hereditary 
foe  of  Prussia,  bnt  was  a  oommon  scarce 
of  danger  to  Germany,  and  disquiet 
and  nneasiness  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Though,  in  point  of  fact,  Austria  always 
haa  been,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
always  must  be,  a  conservative  power 
rather  than  otherwise,  sluggish  in  com- 
mencing war,  and  more  often  condemned 
to  defend  herself  than  to  attack  others, 
by  continual  reiterations  these  accusations 
received  a  certain  amount  of  credit.  The  [ 
Prussiiin  Liberals  did,  indeed,  rlislik,-  M. 
Bismarck,  but  not  with  lliat  bittiiviit'ss  . 
with  which  a  man  is  said  to  regard  tho  | 
enemies  in  his  own  household.  At  any  ' 
rate,  they  detested  Austria  more ;  and 
when,  in  ldG2,  M.  Bismarck  was  sent  to  ' 
Vienna,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  , 
exdosion  of  Austria  fi^m  the  ZoUverein,  ' 
organizing  a  systematio  opposition  to 
Count  Rechberg  and  all  propositions 
which  emanated  from  him,  the  hatred 
of  Liberal  and  Constitutional  principles 
which  has  always  distinguished  the  Prus- 
sioQ  ilinister  was  apparently  forgiven,  if 
not  forgotten.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  185S  a  remarable  brochure  appeared,  en- 
ded, La  Pruase  et  la  Question  Jtatiennf,  in 
which  an  alliance  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
France  was  advocated  as  the  soi'e  means  , 
of  estabhsbing  a  German  unity  which  | 
should  beat  once  safe  and  honorable.  Of 
oonrae,  it  was  to  be  under  the  guardian 
care  of  Prussia.  There  is  hardly  any 
doubt  that  M.  Bismarek,  if  he  did  not  ac- 
tually write  tliis  pamphlet,  inspired  it,  and 
superintended  its  introduction  into  the 
world  ;  and  this  fact  gives  a  light  whore- 
by  to  read  it«  character,  for  it  would  seem 
that  he  is  not  only  despotic  in  theory  and 
daring  in  action,  but  that,  contrai7  to  the 
generally  accepted  idea,  he  has  patience 
and  can  "bide  his  time." 

In  1859  M-  Bismarck  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg,  andremained 
for  throe  years  at  the  Court  of  the  Czar. 
Whatever  influence  he  may  have  ac- 
quired there  will  probably  remain  bar- 
ren, except  under  certain  oircomstances 
which  are  not  very  likely  to  arise.  When 
Bl  Bismarck  left  St.  Petersburg,  he  was, 
for  about    six   months,  aml>^s3dor  at 


Paris,  and  was  summoned  thence  to  Ber- 
lin to  officiate  in  the  double  capacity  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mast«r 
of  the.Eling's  Household,  lliis  was  in 
18C2.  At  this  time  Prussia  was  a  prey 
to  internal  conflict,  carried  on,  however, 
with  a  phlegmatic  calm  and  cumbrons 
slowness  which  were  both  incomprehen- 
sible and  vexations  to  English  politicians. 
The  Lower  Chamber  steadily  and  reso- 
lutely resisted  the  military  reorganization, 
which  tended  to  weaken  the  landwehr  as 
much  as  it  would  strengthen  the  standing 
army.  That  in  this  matter  the  members 
vere  guided  by  a  wise  instinct,  is  shown 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  landwehr  to  com- 
mence hostilities  in  the  present  unjust 
quarrel,  whereas  M.  Bismarck's  strength 
lies  in  the  readiness  of  professional  sol- 
diers to  engage  in  any  qnarrel.  The 
Budget  was  then  condemned  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  but  the  Upper  House 
approved  it,  and  the  session  was  abrupt- 
ly closed  by  Royal  mandate.  Mr,  Bis- 
marck continued  in  power,  and  his  admin- 
istration was  distingnished  by  extreme 
rigor  toward  the  press.  In  1863  an  ad- 
dress was  presented  by  the  Deputies  to 
the  King,  in  wiiicb  the  Minister  was 
straightty  charged  with  having  violated 
the  Constitution. 

Soon  after  the  Polish  Revolution  broke 
out,  and  contribnted  not  a  little  to  the 
diRicnIties  of  the  Government.  A  secret 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Russia  on  the 
8th  of  February,  in  1863,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Chamber  was  cognizant  of  the  fact,  a 
vote  of  censure  was  passed  against  the 
Ministiy.  M.  Bismarck  was  nothing 
daunted  thereby,  and  his  conduct  at  that 
time  may  indicate  what  we  are  to  expect 
of  him  generally.  He  became  more  than  ■ 
ever  inflexible  and  headstrong.  His  ap- 
parent success  in  the  Danish  question  did 
not,  however,  materially  alter  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  party  toward  him, 
and  in  June,  1865,  a  storm  broke  in 
which  constitutional  rights  and  principles 
were  effectually  trammed  on  by  the  au- 
dacions  Minister.  It  would  appear  that 
his  abilities  are  by  no  means  anappre<u- 
ated  at  the  Tuilenes,  since,  when  he  left 
the  Embassy  at  Paris,  bis  Imperial  Maj- 
esty conferred  on  him  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Count  Bis- 
vaaxtk  has  heen  not  inaptly  named  by  his 
disaffected  ooontrymea,  Der  Moan  von 
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Blut  und  Eisenj  (the  man  of  blood  and 
iron.)  His  portrait  shows  it.  A  large 
head,  capacious  forehead,  firm,  resolnte 
mouth,  and  soldierlike  bearing.  Brilliant 


and  singularly  restless  ejes  rather  t 
from  the  otherwise  thoroughly  Gem 
character  of  his  features. 


POETRY. 


FIRST    LOVE. 

Turning  over  papers — 
l)<»ud-leaf  drift  of  years — 

In  the  midst  a  letter 

Stain'd  and  dim  with  tears ! 

Face  of  any  dead  one 

Scarce  liad  moved  me  bo  : 

There  my  First  Love  lyinjr. 
Buried  lon^  ago. 

Darling  love  of  boyhood, 
Whttt  glad  hours  we  know — 

Tears  W)  sweet  in  shedding, 
Vows  that  were  so  true ! 

Dear  fai^e  round  and  dimpled, 

Voice  of  chirping  bird, 
Ilnrdlv  then,  for  heart-throb, 

An}'  word  I  heard. 

But  to  know  she  loved  me. 

Know  her  kind  as  fair, 
Was  in  joy  to  revel. 

Was  to  walk  on  air. 

IIaj)py,  happy  love-time, 

Over-budded  spring, 
Never  came  the  summer 

AVith  its  blossoming. 

WiLUAM  SaWTER. 

ShiUiny  Magazine. 


[England  has  lost  much  in  the  death  of  Kcble, 
author  of  the  Christian  Year,  etc.  The  following 
lines.  )>y  Kev.  ^.  Gregory  Smith,  were  sent  to  us 
by  a  friend  in  England  ?] 

JOHN  KEBLE,  DIED  MAUNDAY  THURS- 
DAY, 1866. 

In  '-hjw  pmcession.  one  by  one. 
Till*  mourners  to  thy  grave  are  gone, 
Ii4'aring  their  chaplets.     I  the  last 
Here  on  thy  mound  my  offering  cast; 
Nor,  slight  and  simple  th(»ugh  it  be, 
Is  it  for  that  disdained  by  thee. 
Lftwiy,  methinks,  may  be  the  line 
Whieh  speaks  <if  lowliness  like  thine. 
For  thou  wert  lowly.     Though  thy  place, 
S«  •  far  as  eye  of  man  may  trac!». 
Where  mortal  gaze  enrajjtured  feints, 
Is  high  among  the  highest  saints  ; 
Though  it  was  thine  undazed  to  climb 
Th«>  rloud-girt  i>eak8  of  song  sublime, 
Yft  thou  wert  lowly,  as  the  flower 
That  folds  itself  when  tcmiwsta  lower. 


I  may  not  call  thoo  Friend.    My  hud 
Met  thine  but  once.    Yet  they  who  itaiid 
Remotest  hail  and  bless  the  star 
Which  guides  them  onward  from  afar. 
Let  thousand  others,  as  they  mayp 
Extol  the  glory  of  its  rav  ; 
I  here  the  while  on  bended  knee 
Give  thanks  for  what  it  is  to  me. 
In  youth,  beside  the  cloistered  walb 
Wliere  the  gay  sunlight  softened  fidls; 
In  manhood,  where  sweet  oamelees  rills 
Wander  among  the  western  hilla ; 
In  work  or  rest,  in  joy  or  woe, 
In  peril  from  the  viewless  foe. 
The  heavenly  music  of  thy  lay 
Wove  its  bright  spell  around  my  way. 

O  !  Poet,  whose  seraphic  lyre 

Ne*cr  quivered  to  a  base  desire, 

Nor  to  the  wild  discordant  cry 

Of  passion's  frantic  ecstacy, 

But  ever  shed  abroad  a  sense 

Of  truth  and  iH>ace  and  innocence, 

Training  the  restless  heart  to  twine 

Its  tendrils  round  the  life  divine : 

O !  Sage,  whoso  wisdom  calm  and  ckv 

Whispered  to  all  who  paused  to  bear, 

"  On  through  the  glimmering  twiUghtgnfi 

Onwanl.  where  duty  points  the  way;* 

Still  to  thy  Church  and  country  tme. 

Nor  veering  as  the  breezes  blew ; 

By  patience  schooled  to  lead— for  Ihej 

Can  best  conmiond,  who  best  obey ; 

O  !  Christian,  not  austerely  good, 
Nor  soured  by  phorisaic  mood  ; 
Stem  to  thyself,  to  others  mild. 
With  children  sportire  as  a  chUd ; 
Abhorring  sin,  yet  not  the  less 
CompaAsi(mating  sin's  distress; 
Taught  by  the  Cross,  what  wonden  El 
In  love's  mysterious  harmony; 
The  Ma3*-th(»m  dons  her  bridid 
May-winds  their  freshening  odora 
Thrilled  witli  new  life  all  tnlngt  V]^ 
Their  swelling  symphony  of  prdee 
We  miss  the  voice  from  whicn  to  k 
How  blest  to  welcome  sprinaft 
ISut  who  shall  say  what  strama 
Amid  the  choirs  of  Panose  T 

Tedstone  Delamieb.  L  0.  & 


TCMORROW. 

Tis  late  at  night,  and  In  the  realm 
My  little  lambs  arc  folded  Uka  (~ 
From  room  to  room  I  hear  the 
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Challenge  the  paanng  hoar,  like  gnwds  that  keep 
Tbeir  Bolitary  watch  on  tower  aad  ateep  j 
Fkr  off  I  hear  the  crowing  of  the  cock^ 
And  through  the  op^DiDg  door  that  nme  Dnlocka 
Feel  the  freah  breathing  of  To-morrow  creep. 
To-morrow  I  the  mysteriooa,  ankaown  guest, 
Who  cries  aload  :  "  Remember  Barmecide, 
Andtrembte  to  be  happv  with  the  rest." 
And  I  make  soawer:  "  I  am  satisfied  ; 
I  dare  noC  ask ;  I  know  not  what  is  best ; 
God  hath  already  said  what  shall  betide." 

— ff.  W.  Long/eOoiK. 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Soyal  TnO/u.  By  Hrsrt  Wabd  BifcBKa. 
BoBlOQ  :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1866.  Mr.Beecher, 
in  the  preface,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
history  of  this  Tittle  work.  On  a  visit  to  Eng- 
laad,  he  was  complimented  for  the  work.  He 
denied  ever  having  written  such  a  book.  But 
DpoQ  the  production  of  the  work  be  had  to 
father  it  "  The  book  la  therefore  mine,  and  not 
mine.  I  famished  the  coateDt«,  but  neither  se- 
lected them,  nor  gave  them  a  name."  It  appears 
•ome  admirer  had  taken  dowo  from  weok  to 
week  extracts  from  his  sermons,  and  had  tlicm 
publiahsi  there  ouder  this  title,  and  many  edi- 
tions of  it  had  at  that  time  been  circulated. 

The  work  is  of  the  same  general  cliaracter  of 
•ome  which  hare  origin atod  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Very  few  preacliers  can  bear  such  a 
process.  The  beauty  or  tone  of  many  of  these 
thoDjhtB  can  bo  fully  appreciated  only  when 
read  or  heard  in  their  connection.  Still  tliere 
are  msoy  brilliant  and  striking  passages  in  the 
book. 

.^iiirw  ffouri.  By  JoBK  Bbowh,  M.D.  Second 
teriea.  Boston  :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  This  Tolnme 
embraces  fifteen  sketches  of  various  persons  and 
■nbjecte,  among  them  John  Leech  and  Thackeray. 
The  book  is  a  scholBrty  performance,  end  will  in- 
tersat  the  reader. 

Pittorial  SUtory  of  tlie  Civil  War  in  tht  l/.i  Ued 
Blala  of  Amirica.  By  Bisson  J.  Lossim..  11- 
instTBteil  by  many  hundred  engrnvinfrs  on  wiod, 
by  Losalng  &  Barrett,  from  skt'trlipi  \<\  llir  im- 
ttorandiSiers.     Toll.     PhLImlt.||.ln;i :   iw.nr^e 


Jiosidng  baa  thua  erected  a  historic  monunient  for 
hlmaeU.  endnring  as  marble,  and  as  lasting  ae 
Ihe  memorial  records  of  the  terrible  war  in  which 
Qiis  country  lias  been  ena;agcd.  Mr.  LiKisinn^ti 
■ccnracy  ajid  fidelity  in  the  dL'Mil  of  all  inipor 
tont  ana  material  facts,  no  needful  to  the  render 
and  to  Uie  future  historian,  will  reniliT  lliit' 
Tolonie  of  sterling  value  as  a  great  storehuu.°p  oi' 
fiicts.  Thenomurous  portraits,  and  other  urti^tii' 
■ketches,  add  very  moch  to  the  intcreat  iind 
Tuiao  of  the  book.     The  youag  men  and  young 


It  shonld  find  a  place  in  every  village 
library  In  the  land.  Mr.  Childa  has  added  fresh 
honor  to  his  pabllshing  house  by  this  attractive 
rolume.  For  sale  by  Joseph  Wilson,  general 
<geat,  No.  SI  John-street,  New- York. 

A  Biomphical  Skelch  of  At  Clou  ef  1826, 
Yi^  Couege.  Compiled  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee. By  Rev.  Seldim  Haines.  Rome,  N.  Y. 
IS66.  pp.  100.  Mr.  Haines  deserves  the  thanks 
i)f  all  his  claiB-mates  who  survive,  for  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  he  has  performed  thia 
bif^apbical  laborof  love.  Within  one  handred 
pages  he  has  arranged  one  hundred  biographical 
iketches— brief,  clear,  condensed,  persooal^ — of 
parents,  wives,  cliildrea,  professions  in  life, 
births,  deaths,  achievements  in  public  life,  in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  the 
medical  profession  and  as  authors.  The  biogra- 
phy of  a  hundred  educated  men,  in  a  hundred 
pages,  with  all  the  influence  which  they  have  ex- 
erted on  the  community  and  the  country  for  the 
forty  years  since  the  class  graduated  at  Vale 
College,  possesses  a  rare  interest  to  all  who 
knew  th^,  and  especially  to  us  of  the  next 
clasa.  '  The  venerable  ex-president  Day,  who 
conferred  the  degrees  on  this  class,  still  survives,  ' 
and  was  present  at  the  recent  commencement, 
and  entered  on  hia  ninety-fourth  year  a  few  days 
since,  as  ho  informed  us. 

T!u  Albert  JVyatua.  Oreat  Saiia  of  Ae  Nili 
and  Explaralion  of  the  NUe  Sourcti.  By  Shuuel 
Want  Barxb,  A.M.,  F.R.G.S.,  Gold  Medallist  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  Maps, 
Illustrations,   and  Portraits.   2   vols.     London; 

I  Maemillan  A  Co.  New  York:  Harper  (b  Broth- 
ers.    In  its  combination  of  the  chsractoristics 

'  that  make  a  good  book  of  travels  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  pronotmcing  Mr.  Baker's  the  best  that 
for  some  years  has  come  into  our  hands.  He  has 
travelled  in  nnltnown  countries  ;  he  has  made 
great  discoveries  which  both  gratify  the  curios- 
ity and  solve  the  problems  of  centuries  ;   he  has 


ellcT,  Bmee  perhaps  ei 
of  his  own  adventures  is  enhanced  by  the  compan- 
ionship of  a  brave-hearted  wife  ;  and  he  has  told 
his  story  with  couBummate  literary  art.  His  book 
is  as  interestjng  as  Htrodotia,  as  exciting  as  a  sen- 
sation novel,  and  as  skilfully,  if  not  as  eloquent- 
ly, written  as  Macaulajfi  Siiagt.  The  materials 
are  admirably  worked  up  ;  the  journal  is  sparing- 
ly quoted,  and  the  more  Important  Incidents  are 
told  with  an  efiect  that  is  quite  dramatic.  At 
the  same  time  the  reader  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  he  is  readiog  the  narrative  of  a  man- 
ly, straightforward,  and  honest  explorer,  whose 
estimate  of  his  competitors  in  discovery  is  as 
generous  as  the  account  of  bis  own  achievements 
18  modest.  Witli  the  characteristic  pluck  and 
pertinacltv  of  Englishmen,  the  great  African 
mystery  has  been    pf— '-■  —  ■'-    --^--i--j     --i 


persistently  attacked,  and, 
,  extorted.  All  that  now  re- 
psrfect  the  detail  of  the  great  geo- 
graphical faelB  established.  To  onr  own  conn- 
trymen  the  honor  of  the  discovery  belongs;  and 
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we  arc  jiwtly  proud  of  their  achievements.  No 
people,  no  literature,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
can,  within  the  dame  space  of  time,  hoast  such 
contribntion-»  to  gcofjraphical  knowledijc.  as  the 
works  of  Livinjrstone,  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  and 
Baker.  Nor  Rhnuld  we  omit  the  illustrious 
President  of  the  GcojUfrnphical  Society,  whose 
6a;;^cious  scientific  hypotheses  have  ontributed 
as  much  to  African  discovery  as  the  actual 
travels  of  any  one  of  its  explorers.  Each  claims 
his  own  share  of  the  fflory,  and  it  is  no  more  nec- 
essary to  institute  invidious  comparison  than, 
liappily,  it  is  to  decide  rival  claims,  or  appease 
personal  jealousies.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Livingstone  has  achieved  the  unique  enterprise 
of  crossing:  equatorial  Africa,  and  of  explorinp^ 
the  fprcat  Zambesi  and  the  Shire,  south  of  the 
Nile  sources ;  and  that  he  has  been  anticii)ated 
in  the  discovery  of  the  latter  only  because  he 
could  not  do  every  thinij  at  once.  He  conjectured 
their  locality  and  general  nature,  and  intended  to  i 
put  his  conjecture  to  a  positive  test.  Burton  ! 
also  surmised  the  existence  of  the  i^'cat  equato-  j 
rial  lakes  whence  the  Nile  springs,  and  l>egan  the  i 
search  f<ir  them.  Speke  and  Grant  discovered 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  tlie  highest  source  or  reser- 
voir of  the  Xile.  and  Baker  has  discovered  the 
Allwrt  Nyanza,  in  which  vast  body  of  water  all 
the  separate  sources  of  the  Xile  are  gathered,  and 
from  which  they  issue  in  the  mighty  volume  of 
the  White  Nile. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  pneis  of  Mr. 
Baker's  fascinatinur  narrative ;  this  would  be 
scanrely  fair  to  the  author,  whose  book  claims 
the  perusal  of  every  one  for  whom  heroic  enter- 
prise and  thrillini;  atlventure  have  any  claim; 
nor  would  it  bu  fair  to  the  reader  inasmuch  as  it 
might  blunt  the  edge  of  his  curiosity,  while  it 
cAjuld  not  fully  satisfy  it.  Wo  will  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volumes  themselves,  confident  that 
their  prru^al  will  amply  justify  the  eulogy  u|)on 
them  that  we  feel  constrained  to  i)ronounce. 

Mr.  Baker  is  not  like  I)r.  Livingstone,  a  mis- 
sionary, nor  is  he  like  Burton,  Speke,  and  Grant, 
a  wddier.  He  is  a  private  gentleman,  apparently 
»>f  ample  means,  who  prefers  the  excitement  and 
enterprise  of  African  travel,  that  he  may  do  his 
part  in  fulfilling  '*  those  duties  by  which  the 
earth's  history  is  carried  on,"  to  the  enjoyment 
of  clubs  and  Parliamentary  honors,  and  country 
life  at  home.  He  does  not  formally  describe  his 
tiersonal  qualifications  as  an  African  explorer, 
out  his  book  abundantly  indicates  them;  these 
are  so  many  and  so  great  that  he  must  be  a  kind 
of  admirable  Crichton  among  travellers.  In  the 
first  place  he  is  physically  strong,  so  that  he  can 
stretch  a  refractory  Arab  senseless  with  as  much 
ease  and  skill  as  'torn  Savers  could  have  shown ; 
and  survive  as  many  African  fevers  as  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, although  with<»ut  quinine  for  months. 
He  possesses  undaunted  courage;  with  imper- 
turbable calmness  he  waits  the  charge  of  an  infu- 
riated cle]ihant,  or  the  sj)ring  of  a  tiger,  when 
his  only  chances  for  life  arc  the  certainty  of  his 
aim  and  the  infallibility  of  his  rifle;  trusting  to 
his  tact  and  pluck,  and  to  what  may  turn  up,  he 
follows  an  inimical  trading  party  into  the  desert, 
although  they  have  sworn  to  murder  him,  and 
although  he  knows  that  his  own  men  have  con- 
spired to  desert  him  and  to  aid  them.    He  quells 


a  mutiny  by  his  fiat,  rolling  the  leader  orer  in  a 
heap,  and  resists  an  attack  of  armed  Arabe  br 
thrusting  his  umbrella  down  the  throat  of  aot 
of  them.    He  is,  moreover,  verr  determined;  w 
danger  nor  difiicnlty  can  divert  him  from  hit  par- 
pose  ;  his  enthusiasm  is  fired  by  it,  and  his  pa* 
tience  waits  upon  his  enthusiasm.     His  retobne 
will,  combine<l  with  his  inflexible  jastice,  garr 
him  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  the  Anbf^ 
so  that  friends  and  foes  came  to  regard  him  ai  • 
kind  of  demi-god.    He  is.  moreover,  a  man  kt- 
tile  in  resources,  a  self-helping  man.  ready  to  do 
himself  every  thing  that  others  will  not  do  for 
him ;   and  unfailin":  in  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  can  overcome  difficulties.     He  is  a  sportsnu 
of  the  first  water — hippopotami,  crooodila.  d^ 
phants,  hartebeestes,  nothing  comes  him  amis; 
he  speaks  of  his  rifles  as  if  they  were  his  childm, 
and  very  affectionately  they  served  him.    He 
had  moreover,  the  advantage  of   singleoea  of 
council ;   his  noble  wife,  in  every  way  as  hnre 
and  patient  and  wise  as  himself^  being  Us  ori.r 
European  companion.     Uer  compauonslup  gim 
a  touch  of  beautiful  romance  and  tendencsi  to 
the   narrative.     In  more  than  one   cri^  Mm 
Baker's    womanly  tact  saved  the    ezpeditios 
When  we  add  to  all  this  a  very  high  dcgrae  of 
literary  art — simplicity  and  beauty  of  langwp 
power,  reticence,  and  sugirestiveness  of  deicnp> 
tions,  with  a  dramatic  skill  of  so  putting  tthfi 
that  they  produce  the  effect  of  a  tablesa  or  of 
a  surprise,  as  the  case  may  be — we  get  the  eoa 
ceptiou  of  a  heaven-born  traveller — nosnlMr  s« 
/t — ^bom  not  only  to  supply  the  matwiah  of 
books,  but  to  write  them. 

To  Spi^ke  and  Grant  the  honor  of  diseowMf 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  belongs.  Startingfr** 
Zanzi!)ar  7°  S.  latitude,  and  proceeding  Jl.Vt 
they  discovered  the  Victoria  Nyanza*  stretehfac 
from  2"^  S.  latitude  to  tlio  equator,  uid  fromSf 
to  35°  K  longitude  This  is  the  eastern  ddi«f 
the  great  basin  of  the  Nile  sources.  Out  cf  the 
north  end  of  this  lake  the  White  Nile  tamca 
It  was  traced  by  Speke  in  a  N.  W.  directioa  tsthi 
Karuma  Falls.  2°  15'  north  of  the  equator,  whm 
it  made  a  sudden  bend  to  the  west ;  but  husHBtiM 
among  tht^  tribes  prevented  Um  from  trsdv  II 
further.  lie  was  told  by  the  natives^  of  a  fili 
lake,  the  Luta  Nzigi^,  to  the  west,  into  which  At 
river  ran ;  he  was  comoelled,  however,  to  promi' 
north,  and  struck  the  Kile  ag^n  at  Miam's  M^ 
S""  32';  the  farthest  }K>int  south  reached  bvthi 
Venetian  whose  name  it  bears,  four  hnadrea  vl 
fifty  miles  from  the  Victoria  Kyanxa,  and  liUlJ 
or  seventy  miles  from  Gondokora  At  Oarf^ 
koro  he  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  on  their  wif  li 
his  assistance ;  a  verv  graphic  afecoont  cf  At 
interview  is  given  by  Mr.  Baker.  Chftfi 
Sneke  told  lilr.  Baker  what  he  had  daM^«< 
what  remained  to  be  done,  generooslj  gftvs  UK 
maps,  and  all  the  instruction  and  asmstaMi  M 
he  could.  Mr.  Baker  proceeded  to  the  !■■■ 
Falls,  thence  in  a  soutnwesterly  dtrectioA  tfA 
he  came  upon  the  Albert  Nyanaa  at  TmovIi^  h 
latitude  IN.;  he  found  that  instead  dim'W^ 
lake**  it  was  far  larger  than  the  YUta^mi 
probably  the  largest  lake  in  tlie  worid.  HiMM^ 
Uined  that  it  extended  from  8*  N.  Islllaili  til* 
S.  latitude,  between  wUch  It  waa  wall 
the  natives ;  tliat  in  the  ■oath  li 
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the  west,  sod  Ita  r  )wii. 

Ita  bre«dth  at  ^     .        .  ~.^i 

tnilea.    From  Vac 

ward  in  cano««  for  ,  ■«  J 

HaKiiDgo,  the  mouth  of.the  rivar  which  »e 
luMl  traced  from  the  Victoria  Lake  to  the  Kiuuina 
Falla ;  the  continuity  of  which  he  veri  1  bv 
Moeoding  it  as  hr  as  the  falls  ;  from  U 
he  clearly  saw  the  exit  of  the  entire  rolum  , 
inie  iX  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  Le 
detooDstrated  that  the  Victoria  Njanza  dixi^ui- 
ered  by  Speke,  waa  a  high  reHerroir  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Sile  Basin  ;  that  the  river  which 
flawed  from  it — the  Victoria  Nile  or  Somerset 
iiTer — flowed  into  the  Albert  Kyanza,  to  which 
it  falls,  bj  a  succeesioD  of  cataracts,  many  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  and  that  the  Albert  Nyanza  was 
therefore  the  grand  reaervoir  into  which  all  the 
waters  which  form  the  Whito  Nile  proper  were 
oollACted — many  affluents,  doubtleas.  contributing 
to  it;  -..iLii'  nf  Uii'i"  ]i|-..l.;il.lv  (if  eijiuil  Yolume 
with  tlic  Vk-t.irin  Kik-.  It  r..Wlv.>i,  in  fict,  tlie 
drainage  of  tiic  entire  country.  In  fvcry  DBrtic- 
nlor,  therefore,  Mr.  Baker  eiiiphstically  c  ubo- 
MtM  Captain  Spete— Mr.  Baker  simply-  ^v 
mag  ant!  completiDg  Captain  Spcke's  iii»»> 
Tba  actual  basin  of  the  Nile  thus  detertnincu,  is 
incloded  between  22°  and"  39  E.  londtude,  and 
lram3°_B.  to  18°  H.  latitude;  the  Nile  receiving 
the  entire  drainage  of  the  whole  of  tliia  vast 
re^OD.     "  The  rivers  are  constant  throughout  the 

Cr,  and  the  Albert  Luke  continues  nt  a  higli 
it,  affording  a  steady  volume  of  water  to  the 
Kile."  The  annnal  overflow  of  the  Nik-  ix  caused, 
not  by  any  fluctuation  in  the  White  Nile  as  it 
emerges  from  Alliert  Nyanza,  but  in  iu  great 
afflaenta,  the  Blue  Nile,  which  joins  Iht.  White 
mia  at  Khortonm,  and  the  Atbara,  whii'h  joins 
it  B  few  miles  fartlier  north.  These  nre  two 
moontain  streams  having  their  rise  in  tiio  moun- 
ttlaeof  Abyssinia;  they  are  suddenly  lIo<ided  by 
periodical  raina  which  fall  in  June,  and  niiae  the 
Tolnme  of  the  Nile  so  as  to  cause  the  iniinHation 
in  Iiower  Egypt.    It  Sa  remarkable  that  I  i 

d— eribee  the  Nile  aa  having  ite  sources  ii.  ....o 
great  lakea  which  receive  the  snows  \if  the  Etlii- 
ojdaa  monntaine,  and  that  tliere  ore  many  ancient 
m^is  upon  which  these  two  lakes  uro  marked  ;  of 
ooorsc  m  very  erroneous  latitudes.  Probably  a 
eenorsl  trade  hvtweon  Central  Africa  and  Zanzi- 
bar had  given  rise  to  this  impression,  which  is 
Ultw  proved  to  have  been  accurate  in  ite  general 
&eta,  but  erroneous  in  Its  details. 

For  the  romantic  deUil  of  peraonsl  adventure 
we  mSBl  refer  oor  readcra  to  thismont  ftt=i.-ins 
book.    Ur.  Baker  bIbo  touches  on  many  r  , 

of  great  importance,  which  we  cannot  di^<iM,« — „,i 
the  probability  of  commorcewith  Central  Africa, 
ooita  accorsed  slave  trade,  andthemeani^of  sop- 
igtm^na  It ;  on  missions,  their  failure  aTid  their 
probabilities;  on  the  inferiority  of  the  Negro 
race,  which  Ur.  Baker  maintaina;  on  Ibe  pre- 

Adainite  antiquity  ■'  '■'"^  ■' '-~il forma. 

tiona  and  the  inhal  ...,ca:    and 

ati  otlier  ijuostiODi  rr 

throw   n  vary  inti 

Mr.  Baker  has  co 

nwM«at  gcographi  ,.«„ 

UKKiaand  years;  h'  .,,  ucroic 

wife  will  be  impt  with  the 
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sources  of  the  Nile ;  and  bis  book  will  in  fatare 
aces  ba  read,  as    we  now    ruad  Herodolut — a 

a  high  authority  in  geographical  history. — Brii- 
uA  Quarterly, 

Tht  Lift  and  Loteri  of  Lady  A  rahdla  Binart. 
induding  nunuroul  arigiruU  and  vnpuhl'uhid  doc- 
By  Elizabitb  Coopkb,    2  vols.   London : 
u  A   Blackett.      The   history   of  Arabella 

Stuii  i.  is  one  of  thoRe  tragedies  of  real  life  which 
dction  can  only  feebly  counterfeit.  Miss  Cooper, 
therefore,  is  infinitely  more  pathetic  than  Mr.  (i. 
F.  K.  James  ;  and  would  be  more  pathcUc  than 
she  is,  were  not  her  narrative  somewhat  overlaid 
with  documents  and  broken  with  episodes..  Doc- 
umentary evidence  is  indiapeneable  to  the  writer 
of  history  aa  distinguished  from  historical  ro- 
mance: and  ordinary  students  of  history  are  un- 
der great  obligations  to  writers  tike  Miss  Cooper 
for  printing  the  documenia  upon  which  history  is 
based ;  but  the  artistic  effect  wouUl  be  greater  if 
they  were  relegated  to  the  Appendix,  and  if  the 
bio)^apher  would  simply  and  in  a  straightfor- 
ward way  tcU  the  story  and  leave  off  when  it  is 
told.  Monographs  like  tliis  have  a  very  great 
value  if  conscientiously  done.  They  are  episodes 
worth  narrating  at  fuU  length,  which  the  propor- 
Uons  of  history  do  not  aermit  to  be  so  narrated. 
They  farnish  reading  wmch  may  compete  with  thu 
encroaching  oovel.  and  instruct  while  they  in- 
terest Every  Buch  wort  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  heartily  welcomed  to  our  homes.  Arabella 
Stuart  was  the  representative  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  Margaret  Todor,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Vll.,  just  as  James  I.  of  Ene- 
land  was  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch. 
Her  maternal  grandmother  was  the  famous  "Bess 
of  Hardwick."  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Devonshire  family.  Arabella  was  by  many  re- 
garded as  the  heiress  to  the  throne,  and  excited 
in  the  jealous  heart  of  Elizabeth  the  auBpicians 
attaching  to  all  who  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a 
personal  interest  in  the  saccessioo ;  hence  her 
clandestine  attempt  to  marry  William  Seymour, 
son  of  Lord  Bcauchnmp,  and  grandson  of  the  un- 
happy  Katberine  Grey;  hence  Elizabeth's  out- 
burst of  rage  therent,  and  her  despotic  imprison, 
ment  of  the  unhappy  pair.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.  she  was  restored  to  Court  favor,  which 
continued  untU  ber  secret  marriage  with  8cy. 
monr  in  1610,  whereupon  the  husband  and  wife 
were  both  imprisoned  by  the  rnthleaa  and — we 
must  say — brutal  pedant  and  tyrant  An  attempt 
to  escape  proved  a  failure  ;  and,  after  five  years' 
imprisonment,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Miss 
Cooper  devotes  three  chBptera  to  the  similar  his- 
tory of  Katherine  Grey,  the  most  tragic  and  pn- 


tlietic  part  of  the  book.     One's 


!ry  blood  boils 


at  the  Uwless  crueltv  of  both  Lliiabeth  and 
James;  and  we  heartily  accord  with  Miss  Coop- 
er's verdict  In  her  comparison  of  thoae  "good 
old  times  "  with  our  own.  Our  ahame  for  the 
nobles  and  judges  and  people  of  ^England,  and 
especially  for  the  obsequious  Biahop  of  Durham, 
Arabellas  jailer,  equals  our  indignation  of  the 
cold-blooded  tjronny  of  the  monarch. 

MissCooper  has  bestowedgreatlaborandmuch 
patient  research  upon  her  work.  Her  Investiga- 
tions make  it  a  new  and  Taloable  contribution  to 
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history.  It  has  the  interest  of  Miss  Strickland's 
boisrrjiphies  witliout  the  discolorment  of  her  prej- 
udices.— British  Quarterly, 

Twelve  Mouiha  with  Frederica  Bremer  in  Swe- 
den. By  Maugarkt  Howitt.  Published  by  j 
Jackson  <fe  Walf«)rd,  London.  Another  of  this 
pift<»d  family  has  come  before  the  public,  to  ren- 
der homacje  to  tlie  revered  friend  with  whom  she 
spent  noarly  the  last  months  of  a  very  valuable 
life.  Miss  ITo Witt's  mother,  known  all  over  Che 
world  as  "  Mary  Howitt,**  has  prefaced  these  in- 
terestinjj  yohiines.  She  says :  "  Miss  Bremer's  ■ 
home-life  appeared  to  her  younj^  inmate  as  sinjju- 
larly  perfect,  in  so  far  that  it  lias  governed  by 
one  prcvailinj^  sentiment,  that  of  *  undeviatinj^ 
love,*  «»very  action,  important  or  trivial ;  all  her 
intercourse  with  others,  from  the  crowned  head 
to  the  p'jop  orphan  of  the  streets  was  in  this  di- 
vine spirit."  We  arc  able  to  bear  testimony — 
Were  testimony  needed — to  the  truth  of  this,  as 
when  Frederica  Bremer  was  last  in  Enjjlanil,  she 
jitissfd  sometime  beneath  our  roof,  makin'jj  sun- 
sliin*'  wherever  she  went,  by  the  unflajjjgini^ , 
cheer Hdness  of  her  disposition,  ijatherini!^  the 
younij:  around  her,  sympathizinj^  in  their  feelings 
and  amusements.  Slinisteriu*^  to  the  enjoyment 
oi"  the  old,  she  had  the  happy  faculty,  while 
maintaininjr  her  own  igjiividuality,  of  so  min- 
i^linj^  lierself  with  others  xliat  her  superiority  was 
never  oppressive.  She  was  known  to  the  world, 
but  was  loved  and  honored  by  her  country,  where 
her  earnestness  as  a  reformer  and  philanthropist 
were  even  more  hijofhly  valued  than  her  mere 
authorship.  She  was  emphatically  a  woman  for 
women,  the  help(T  of  her  own  sex  where  they  es- 
l»ecinlly  required  help,  and  the  women  of  Sweden 
owe  her  a  larixe  debt  of  {gratitude. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  these  volumes  is  their 
inteirrity.      This  journal  would  not   have  been  \ 

f)ublished.  we  an*  assured,  durinj^  Miss  Bremer's 
ife  ;  but  now  *'  the  saeredness  and  solemnitv  of 
death"  liavin;^  separated  the  post  from  the  pres- 
ent, the  familiar  and  affectionate  intercourse  of 
a  whole  V'Mir,  and  tiie  tender  friendship  which 
c«»ntinuer[  between  the  two  to  the  last,  has  ren- 
d«'red  it  rather  a  duty  than  otherwise  for  her  to 
contribute  hep  share  towards  a  more  full  biog- 
rajjliy.  and  to  do  honor  to  some  of  those  admira- 
ble men  and  women  of  Sweden,  who  have  made, 
and  are  makin;:.  that  northern  land,  both  philan- 
thropi«*ally  and  inteHeetually,  g;reat.  Wel)eli<*vc 
the  writer  of  this  book  is  the  vounirest  of  the 
llowitt  family,  and  we  coni;;ratulate  heron  havint^ 

f)lanted  her  first  step  so  firmly  on  the  literary 
adder  where  her  honored  parents  still  enjoy  a 
hiijhest  place." — Art  Journal. 

Gnrihaldi  at  Homr :  Xofrso/a  Viait  to  Caprcra. 
By  Sir  C.  K.  MAr(JRK(ioR.  Bart.  London:  Hurst 
«t  Blaekett.  180*i.  A  short  time  since  some 
Kuijlish  admirers  of  (taribaldi  sent  him  a  yacht, 
and  Sir  ('harles  MacGrepfor  carried  to  the  Gen- 
eral certain  addresses  which  \^ere  to  acconipanv 
the  present.  He  went  across  France  and  Pied- 
mont to  (-aprera.  spent  a  few  days  with  Garibal- 
di— j>art  of  the  time  beim*  occupied  with  a  cruise 
in  the  yacht — and  returned  to  England  by  the 
way  lie  went.  Of  the  great  Italian's  hospitality 
and  kindness  Sir  Charles  uTitcs  warmly,  and  it  is 


almost  impossible  to  read  without  some  pli 
any  account  of  Garibaldi,  his  fiunily,  and  his  iit 
and  home.  We  cannot  fail  to  gun  some  glimpici 
of  the  simple  greatness  and  self-aacrifices  which 
have  excited  the  wonder  and  love  of  the  worii 
But  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  very  few.  The 
author  tells  us  that  Garibaldi  expressed  his  prrf' 
erence  of  Scott's  novels  to  those  of  Dumas— thit 
he  thought  cotton  might  be  successfbllv  grown  ia 
Saixlinia — and  that  he  recommended  Sir  Charfai 
tf)  read  Tasso.  We  learn  little  else  of  the  hera 
What  his  host  "  might  have  '*  said  on  matten  of 
political  importance,  the  author  remarks  myitcri* 
ously,  but  no  doubt  properly,  it  wonld  be  wroa; 
to  divulge.  But  whether  Gauribaldi  sud  anythiaf 
on  such  topics  is  discreetly  left  uncertain.  Kot- 
withstanding  this  reticence  a  volume  of  thru 
hundred  pages  has  been  constructed.  It  ii  • 
triumi)h  of  book-making.  By  anybody  who  esni 
to  know  what  were  the  reflections  of  the  aodHr 
as  he  travelled,  or  what  he  conceives  Id  be  thi 
tenets  of  the  Waldenses,  the  book  may  he  Ibiad 
int4;resting.  To  those  who  do  not  care  to  bMf 
the  former,  and  would  not  trust  the  latter,  vt 
cannot  recommend  it.  although  ita  absarditv  both 
in  matter  and  stylo  makes  it  almost  amndiig.-* 
Briiiith  Quarterly, 

Hie.  Rf9ource9  and  Protpeds  of  Ammea,  ^ 
eertained  dnrinp  a  \^sit  to  the  Stain  in  tkeAii^K0i 
o/'18G5.  Bv  Sir  S.  MoaTON  Prro,  Barl,]LP. 
London  and  New- York:  Strahan  A  Ca  Sb 
Morton  Peto  has  written  a  very  useful  and  torn- 
])endioiLs  book  on  tlie  resources  and  prospedi  d 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  does  not  sM 
to  be  profound,  and  leaves  untouched  maBTcftkl 
deeper  problems  which  yet  remain  for  sfllatioi ; 
but  it  may  bo  fairly  said  to  represent  the  visai 
of  an  intelligent  practical  poliUcian,  weD  ■^ 
quainted  with  the  springs  of  national  wcallk,* 
to  the  present  state  and  future  prospecti  of  tW 
country  with  regard  to  its  material  welUwi^ 
A  most  friendly  tone  pervades  the  book,  M  ■ 
most  meet  when  writing  of  a  country  allied  !§■ 
by  sg  many  ties ;  but  still  Sir  Morton  does  Mft 
hesitate  to  yxnnt  out  the  wasteful  mjaayylarf— 
of  the  remarkable  skill  and  enterprise  cf  A* 
American  people,  which  is  caused  by  the  p*^ 
tive  policy  to  which  they  c1in|;  wiUi  SM  ^ai 
I  ii^norance.  Probably  no  errors  In  policy  cm  ^ 
the  progess  of  the  United  States,  but  H  is  Mrtdi' 
ly  somewhat  mortifying  to  the  Mends  of  pofriv 
government  to  see  no  well  -  educated  a  iMifh 
conducting  their  affairs  on  the  ba^  of  thiMM 
which  have  become  exploded  fisUaciei;  aid  Ub 
not  a  little  perplexing  to  find  in  tlie  Ne«-Ti^ 
lyUmnr,  and  other  honest  aud  able  jooiA'^ 
gument«  in  favor  of  protection  whieh  km  bHi 
refuted  by  both  reasoning  and  reaidtw 

it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  life  .to  find  Wt^ 
very  ])roud  of  the  supposed  poeseMion  cf  t/^ 
endowment  in  which  they  are  really  mj^'^ 
cient,  while,  on  the  other  hnnd,  they  ne  <^ 
paratively  modest  and  inseneible  to  tMr  ti* 
merits.  As  with  men,  bo  it  aometlnMi  MMi  ^ 
be  with  nations  ;  for  we  learn  from  Sir  llflrtM^ 
book  that  the  Americana  are  only  nodMi^ 
mo^nify  the  importance  of  their 
whUc  they  are  less  aendble  of  llwl' 
j  command  of  the  great  nedensriM  of  Ifc 
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congtituteB  tbeir  j     n  a 

ofBciol  dcicQmenta   .  il 

maoDfactured  >rtli  .«  a  uu 

vbIub  of  /onr  hnniu'eo  i  lu  [ruoiiuii,  uv  uiuiud- 
lag  Dot  only  the  b«er  tfaey  brew,  and  Uie  boots 
•nd  shoes  that  Uie;f  make  and  wear,  but  even  the 
fish  that  are  caught  in  their  rirera  and  seas.  By 
the  Enropeun  standard  indeed  this  enarmous 
Hinonnt.  B-onUi  in-  redm^cd  to  abiiiiL  furly  million 
poands.  wbirfa  Sir  Morton  Peto  thinkii  would  in- 
clnde  m  Uie  textile  fkbrics  amallj-  classed  bj  ua 
■B  maauAutiires.  This  may  seem  a  niaLter  m  llt^ 
Ue  eonuquonce,  but  it  appeara  to  be  one  means 
by  vhich  tills  UBOally  acute  p(iDj>le  persuiide  them- 
B^vea  of  the  duty  of  "prolecting"  thifir  mann- 
Ikotiires.  and  BappartiDe-  a  sickly  growth  of  occu- 
palJODS  which  are  anoble  to  epdure  the  free  winds 
uf  healthy  cumpcdtioD. 

The  Atnerlcan  peoplp  are  happily  ao  rich  both 
in  c^portunitiei  and  the  capacity  to  use  them, 
tiial  they  uaa  afford,  without  mueli  sufTering.  to 
make  many  errors  in  their  prngresa  to  economic 
tnth.  That  the  great  Imtlis  of  which  Cob- 
dEU  and  Bright,  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
United  Stales,  have  here  been  the  oliampions, 
Ma  remain  long  unlearned  by  so  intelli^nt  a  nS' 
Hon,  it  is  almost  impoasible  to  bulievc.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  fall  descriptioa  of  the  resources  of  the 
people  and  country,  Sir  Morton's  book  has  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  with  great  force  and  clear- 
DMS  the  war  in  which  these  resources  f  hould  bo 
IWed  to  proitnce  lii^grcatest  and  must  beneficial 
rtndla. — Brititk  QaarUrly, 

?»*  tWmi  of  Wild  Olivn.  Thrir  Ledura  on 
Wort.  Traffic,  and  War.  Ily  Johk  Busium,  M.A. 
XiODdon:  Smith,  Elder  £  Co.  New-York:  John 
■WBoy  &  Son.  Wo  mnsl.  we  sappoae,  acceptMr. 
Bnakin's  rare  eloquence,  his  sujMirb  rhetoric,  his 
nut^lficent  pictures,  and  his  separated  bits  of 
fine  moral  teaching  and  impulse,  and  dlsi  rd 
hla  wild  political  economy  and  his  pan  .-.-j;al 
•odid  ethice.  The  litUo  voliime  before  u  Is  oc- 
.  eapivd  with  the  latter-  It  professes  to  [a^  down 
great  prtnciplea  of  work,  of  commerce,  and  of 
war;  and  Jlr-  Raskin  propounds  them  with  the 
fervor  of  an  old  Ilebrew  prophet,  and  sometimes 
Kith  almost  the  shriek  of  a  Solomon  Ewlo.  We 
co&retm  ourselres  utterly  unaHe  to  lieterraine 
wbat  Mr,  Ruskin  would  have  us  to  do.  We  have 
*  general  iropressltro  that  ho  regards  society  as 
given  up  tofiuse  principles  and  bad  practices,  and 
that  bis  Utopia  is  the  exact  reverse  of  orerything 
that  Is;  but  then  ha  descends  to  no  particulars, 
formulates  no  decalogue,  helps  neither  our  repcnt- 
aoce  nor  our  ri^formation.  by  any  apeciliG  teach- 
IngSL  Some  things  arc  said  whicli  <'bnri'i  us  by 
their  beauty,  and  anme  which  amaze  ijh  by  their 
extravagance — such  as  that  all  the  wars  and  woes 
of  Europe  nro  owing  to  the  svlfielmess  and 
thonehtlessneas  of  women,  and  that  if  crerv  laily 
would  but  wear  black  while  war  was  rogii      with 

rton  inln  pretUne  -                a  week ; 

«gpeoiitIly  if,   "  ii  peasants' 

honaea.  and  rari)  .t  merely 

broke  th«  china  -A       uom 


.1'  lecturers,  espec 

■=■•'  "1.  can,  however. 

I  nuu  ihereiore.  in  sh<       1 

^itcui  dkin'sche"        andd 

le.  t  =.™.  .ojupo  tl 

\f  r»       u.-'-n.       [  betake  uiu- 

I      Ds  LU  uiB  sDutoui^es,  -  iuj^  biiBt  eloqucDce 

lu  ^rand,  and  moral  feel.  bu  noblei  should  be 
expended  unon  i  i  ,  -  wild.  We  wonder 
what  ..f  would  under- 

stand ^j  uio  ,jc  luuu..  ,  and  what 

the  cadets  of  Wuu,..,^u  xould  lumi.  uf  his  wild 
talk  about  war-  For  the  life  of  ua  we  cannot 
make  out  his  meaning.  He  seems  to  mean  not 
one  but  many  things,  some  of  them  (.onlradiot- 
ories.  His  lectures,  indecd,>are  a  promiscuous 
assemblage  of  grand  sentiments,  wild  paradoxes, 
and  indiscriminsle  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  deal  with  them  critically.  And  yet 
no  one  can  read  them  without  bewg  charmed 
by  their  beauty,  moved  by  their  earnestness,  and 
madfe  better  by  their  goodness.  Every  page 
teems  with  golden  eentences  and  high  aspirations. 
There  are  pnssages  in  this  little  vulume  almost 
etherial  in  their  beauty  and  sublime  intheirgood- 
nesB.  The  book  will  be  read  with  delight ;  and 
it  will  surest  meanings  of  great  aud  precious 
worth,  even  although  ite  flieories  excite  our 
laughter,  and  at  the  some  time  move  our  pity  to 
arrest  H.—Sritiih  Qaarterly. 

The  Dote  in  the  EagUt  Nat:  By  Clie  author 
of  (he  Heir  of  Redcljiffe.  London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  The  authoress  of  the  Har  of  Reddyffe,  has 
deserted  our  English  homes  and  country  sides, 
our  village  tattle  and  clerical  rricndships,  "our 
noble  liturgy,"  and  "  venerable  church."  and  has 
floated  up  the  stream  of  time  until  she  has  reach- 
ed the  dividing  line  between  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Modern  History.  She  helps  us  to  climb  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  robber's  fortress,  and  makes 
us  familiar  with  tbe  blood  feuds  and  barbarism 
of  his  wild  eyrie,  with  the  magnificence  of  Maxi- 
milian's imperial  train,  and  with  the  pompone 
amenities  and  proud  independence  of  burgher 
life,  then  first  successfully  contending  with  hered- 
itary  and  elective  despotisms.  Savage  indeed  is 
the  Schlosa  Adlerstein,  but  aultlDg  well  its  rug- 
ged inmatCB — hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
swine  in  their  court-yard,  or  the  wolves  that 
howl  round  tlieir  desolate  crags — living  on  the 
proceeds  of  plunder  and  cruelty,  and  yet  proud 
of  their  hereditary  nobility,  and  looking  down 
with  superb  disdain  on  the  wealthiest,  wisest, 
and  perhaps  noblest  men,  then  Jiving  on  the 
earth.  Into  this  eagle's  eyrie,  this  wolfs  den, 
out  of  a  species  of  animal  compassion  for  a  dying 
daughter  on  the  part  of  the  Baron,  a  burgher 
maiden,  a  sweet  pure,  dove-like  creature,  is  In- 
veigled; and  we  presume  the  moral  of  the  tale, 
if  it  have  one,  may  bo  found  in  our  Saviour's 
words,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek*  for  they  shall 
inherit  tbe  earth."  Tbe  atory  ahows  "  how  awful 
goodness  is,  and  in  herself,  how  lovely."  Chris- 
tina Sorol  doea  not  slay  her  adversaries  with  the 
Cint  of  an  invincible  lance,  nor  does  she  trans- 
'm  them  from  eagles  into  doves;  bnt  one  by 
one  tbe  evils  and  the  evildoers  disappear  before 
her.    We  will  not  spoil  the  reader's  pleasure  in 
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the  volumes,  by  saying  how  she  becomes  cvent- 
Uiilly  the  Frau  Freiheprinn  Von  Adlerstein,  the 
widowed  mother  of  two  noble  sons,  whose  pro- 
found affection  for  each  other,  intense  entliusiosm 
for  her.  and  remarkable  diversity  of  character, 
create  the  principal  charms  of  the  narrative.  AVe 
can  scarcely  overprairfe  the  wonderful  pathos  and 
thrillinjj:  iuterest  attached  to  many  of  the  scenes. 
If  the  authoress  here  and  there  verges  on  the 
sensational,  such  as  at  the  moment  when  Cliris- 
tina  rc-folves  to  spare  the  life  of  Sir  Kasimir  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  the  lives  of  her  new-born 
infants,  or  when  young  Eberhard  saves  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  by  an  almost  preter- 
natural bravery:  still,  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  so  admirably  depicte<l,  are  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  thesti.  and  other  scenes.  AVe  are 
not  brought' actually  face  to  face,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  with  the  terrible  suffering,  injustice 
and  wrong,  of  which  we  heai:  the  echoes ;  we 
have  not  presented  to  us  the  attraction  of  a  love- 
story,  3'et  there  is  an  affluence  of  love,  ever 
flowing  from  the  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest 
There  is  none  of  the  sentimentality  of  the  Jleir  of 
Redclf/ffc,  there  is  no  preaching,  no  advocacy  of 
peculiar  views  of  church  polity,  dogmatic  faith, 
or  household  management.  No  Nemesis  j>ursucs, 
as  in  77ic  Clfver  Wornan  of  the  Faintly^  the 
strong-minded,  well-meiming  girl,  who  has  mis- 
taken her  vocation;  but  Christina  shines  like 
the  moon  with  a  reflected  glory,  transforming 
the  rud»*  armor  of  these  belted  knights  into  hel- 
mets and  corslets  of  silver,  and  the  unclean  bas- 
tions of  the  robbers'  schloss  into  a  palace  of  ala- 
baster, and  in  that  blessed  light  the  dews  fall  on 
Uie  crags,  and  they  are  clothetl  with  vineyards 
and  waving  corn  ;  and  even  still,  so  we  are  told, 
the  light  of  that  love  may  show  how  the  debata- 
ble Ford  has  become  the  highway  of  the  nations, 
and  the  <'onriiecraU.Ml  nesting  place  for  domestic 
affection  and  wise,  well-directed  energies.  We 
think  the  authoress  of  the  Heir  of  lieJcli/Jfe  has 
surpassed  her  previous  efforts  in  this  illuminated 
chronicle  of  the  olden  time.  * 

Leit/hfon  Court;  a  Couniry-Jfouse  Story.  By 
IIenuy  IvixGSLEY.  2  vols.  Loudou :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  Mr.  Kingsley's  novels  are  characterized 
more  by  vigor  and  smartness  than  by  congruity 
and  subtlety.  They  are  bold,  dashing  creations, 
very  cleverly  di-lineating  and  describing  men, 
women,  and  things;  but  they  are  cmwded  and 
feverish,  and  a  little  "loud."  Mr.  Kingsley  is  so 
far  like  his  brother,  that  he  aims,  by  careful  and 
vivid  word-painting,  to  make  his  readers  familiar 
with  the  ])evonshirc  Iandsca()es,  amid  which  his 
scenes  are  laid.  lie  has,  moreover,  a  robust 
Bvmi>athy  with  horses  and  dogs  and  field  sports. 
Ili*>  characters,  therefore,  are  anything  but  of  the 
poetical  or  sentiment-al  sort — the  Countess  of 
SouLhmolton,  friend  and  disciple  of  Hannah 
More,  being  the  (mly  example  of  still  life  in 
Lciffhton  Court.  She,  however,  is  very  admira- 
bly done.  Laura,  the  heroine,  is  brought  up 
according  to  the  straightest  Hannah  Moreism: 
but  at  Irngth  o(>enl3'  revolts,  and  would  rather 
hunt  with  her  father  than  "  be  good  **  with  her 
grandmoth(;r.  Her  mother,  Lady  Emily  Seeker- 
t^n,  is  a  clever  worldly  woman,  drawn  from  life. 
Tho  villain,  Sir  Uarry  Poyntz,  is  a  somewhat 


incongruous  yillain,  explicate  only  by  hia  mad- 
ness. Lord  Hatterolcigh  is  one  of  thoie  vue 
gabies  one  never  meets  with  in  real  life.  Bob- 
ert  Poyntz,  the  hero,  presents  himself  as  a  &- 
guised  groom,  and  as  sach  wins  Laura's  besrt: 
he  is  great  in  field  sports  and  mnscolar  scccb- 
plishmcnts.  Tlie  moral  of  the  whole  is  that  tfao* 
are  in  both  men  and  women,  strong  phniaJ 
instincts  which  Hannah  More  did  not  recoipuie, 
and  for  which  her  regime  is  utterly  insiiffiekni, 
the  effect  whereof  is  very  likely  to  be  lalUneii 
love  with  a  superb  groom  as  Laura  didTlk 
story  is  full  of  improbabilities,  but  it  is  told  skil- 
fully, and  is  fresh,  dashing,  and  interestlDg. 

Fdix  Holt,  the  RadieaL  By  Gaotflx  Sun. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  k 
Son.  1866.  New-Tork:  Hsjrper  A  Brothcn 
C^eorge  Eliot  lias  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  iD 
our  female  novelists,  if  not  at  the  head  of  EB|^ 
lish  fiction,  and  that  in  virtue  of  prolband  sm 
truthful  conception,  of  transcendant  tmf^  ponr 
with  its  obverse  of  genuine  humor,  and  ol  abntf 
perfect  executive  art  What  Shakesposn  b 
among  dramatists,  that  George  Eliot  is,  or  Mi 
fair  to  be,  among  novelists.  If  we  think  of  the 
characteristics  of  Fielding,  Scott,  Thackeray,  isi 
Dickens,  to  say  nothing  of  female  noTeUili^  fib 
Miss  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  we  shall  M  Aik 
while  George  Eliot  is  not  inferior  to  any  OM  rf 
them  in  truthfulness,  vividness,  and  perfeetilv- 
ary  art,  she  successfully  rules  a  wond  of  trt|Kk 
passions  which  they  scarcely  dealt  with,  aad  fa 
the  counterpart  of  which  we  must  gotoLesrisi 
Ilandet.  Her  beanty  of  style,  delicacy  of  toMh, 
and  exquisite  finish  of  portraiture,  are  mmI  to 
anything  in  the  literature  of  fiction;  wUlskff 
most  tragic  passions  are  exhibited  with  a  Ivoii 
hannony  of  character  and  color  that  OBlyGortlt 
or  Shakespeare  displays.  From  the  Tory  ksiit 
of  human  nature,  alike  in  its  quietest  and  it  iM 
wildest  moods,  she  looks  outward.  Withort  sto- 
len co  or  spasm,  and  with  compoeed  norioM 
strength,  she  exhibits  almost  all  the  moodi  ^ 
human  passion  from  the  tragic  sorrow  of  HMi 
or  the  massive  reposeful  strength  of  Adam  Bm 
to  the  sharp  and  inexhaustible  art  df  Mk  1^ 
sey.  And  her  genius  is  seen  aa  miK^  ii  * 
lightest  touches  as  in  its  most  elaborate  flgBM^* 
the  balance  and  finish  of  her  thoogfata  as  la  IhHr 
conception — it  con  do  nothing  imperfect^.  ▼* 
must,  however,  reserve  our  general  dianwlBii^ 
tions  of  her  great  genius  to  a  future,  and  vakoft 
an  early,  occasion,  and  simply  welcome  MV  ■* 
new  work,  which  in  various  fertility  aad  poW 
will  sustain,  if  it  do  not  enhance,  the  tmitt^ 
won  by  Adam  Bedt.  It  is  a  gruid  won  of  Hi 
as  simple  as  it  is  fi^reat — a  work  foQ  of 
imaginative  conceptions,  the  nataralBenef 
may  for  a  moment  make  us  forget  their 
ness. 

Ftlix  Holt  owes  nothing  of  ita  diani  l9  A* 
intricocv,  ingenuity,  and  otlmalatinv  powwcfMi 
plot.  HhQ  story  is  improbable,  ana,  m  p«t^* 
trcmely  awkward.  But  the  peopk  thaHhrt^' 
move  in  these  pages  areaa  real  and  ~ 
George  Eliot's  creaUons  always  am   The 


entliufliastic  hero  of  the  book;  hia  poor 
headed  old  mother ;  the  member  of  IM  Ii 
dent  Meeting  in  Malthouaa  Tud ;  tha 
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Truaome ;  aweet,  beaatiliil  Esther  Lyon  —  ve 
Bcent  M  know  them  all  us  well  m  though  thej 
had  been  neighbors  of  ours  for  tbe  last  twentf 
jreara.  Thej  are  all  very  well  worth  knowing 
too.  George  Eliot  neTer  ezhanst^  hor  genius 
npon  the  chief  figure  iu  her  books.  Tbe  drawing 
of  the  secoadary  characters  is  as  pnre  and  true, 
the  coloring  as  sober  and  thoughtful  aethedraw- 
ing  and  coloring  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  It  is 
worth  watching  the  raeana  by  which  she  pro- 
daces  her  effects.  Take  the  Independent  minis- 
ter— the  Rev,  Rnfua  Lyon — the  story  about  him, 
so  far  US  it  properly  comes  into  Fttix  Holt — 
aiiionDts  to  Dothing:  his  challenging  of  the  Rec> 
tor  to  a  public  discnseion  of  the  cluma  of  the 
Establishment  and  NoncODifonnity,  ig  ridiculous  ; 
and  yet,  by  inaamerahle  slight  touches,  he  is 
loaile  to  be  a  man  wham  many  will  love  and  all 
will  respect  No  doubt  the  effect,  in  this  case, 
ispToduced  partly  by  the  romantic  history  of  his 
rebtions  to  Annette,  which  liua  In  the  back- 
ground and  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  his  com- 
tnon  place  and  obscure  life;  but  there  is  a  moat 
patient  and  painstaking  effort  to  complete  every 
character  in  its  minutest  detaits,  and  where  an- 
other author  would  trlist  to  a  few  rough,  strong 
linea  to  indicate  and  to  identify  one  of  the  minor 
•cton,  George  Eliot  works  away  quietly,  and 
rlTOB  US  ■  perfect  picture.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
nrence  between  Miss  Braddon's  stories,  infinitely 
ijarer  m  tome  of  them  are,  and  George  Eliot's, 
that  there  is  between  the  "  scenery  "  at  Drury 
Md  one  of  WnneU's  pictures.  There  is  a  certain 
Bonethiug  in  the  moral  feeling  of  some  parts  of 
Ih^  eUiry  tluii  we  could  wish  otlier  than  it  is — 
II  fulliii:;  li.-hiW  that  high  inspiration  of  pure 
lliought  mill  -sympathy  which  is  tbe  character- 
istic of  t!if  i]<iblest  genius.  The  CTeat  leaaona 
that  Gi'orst'  ICliot  wonld  teach  and  Uie  tragedy  of 
life  that  the  u-ould  delineate,  do  not  require  a  oer- 


Fdii  IloU  U  roach  more  than  a  novel ;  it  is  a 
thoughtful  etudy  of  a  noble  and  heroic  life.  The 
^nltu  which  gave  xa  Adam  Sab  is  still  un- 
■]aenched.  and  we  may  hope  that  it  will  Burpriae 
and  delight  the  world  with  further  proofs  of  its 


La  RittfUaion.  1 
Libr*ire  Interaalu< 
tar  many  years,  jirDi 
tion  in  the  polilii.-.il 
now  before  us.  \i  ) 
legitimate  odmiratiu 
vehement  discussion 
RUMt  famous  writi^ri 
ed  works  on  philriMi 
religion,  he  first  he 


appears  to  have  ahiio^ 
tending  now  to  a  theii; 
lo  Chrlirtianity,  b  -  ' 

advanced  liberal  uuiv 
■ocialisni.  He  ii 
for  although  the 
which  be  saiTereii 
bare  been  revok 
lo   bia    country 


Rdoar  Qurti.  Paris: 
I.'.      I8flB.     No  book  has, 

nid  in  France,  than  that 
iKit  only  excited  the  most 
I'lit  has  also  given  riee  to 
The  author  u  one  of  the 
I  tie  day  ;  he  haa  publish' 
t,  history,  and  politics.  In 
vrtgnely,  the  views  of  hn- 
d  with  pantheism  ;  bnt  he 
:  abandoned  these,  and  is 
II  more  and  more  re    ictful 

Kiiungs  Lu  the 

iiB  uiu  no  tinge  of 

iirmwut.  a'Tolantarv  exile. 
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there.  M.  Qainet  is  f^fled  with  a  most  superb 
Imagination,  which  often  envelopes  his  tbongbte 
as  with  a  brilliant  cloud.  In  his  new  book  this 
cloud  is  dispersed,  and  it  is  with  complete  clear, 
ness  and  with  masculine  energy  of  style  that  he 
has  given  us  a  general  estimate  of  our  great 
Kevolution.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  be  writes 
under  the  sinister  light  of  tbe  events  of  Decem- 
ber, IBBl,  which  ho  has  never  forgotten.  It  is 
not  merely  that  he  does  not  toke  tlic  part  of  this 
dirvmtment  of  the  revolutionary  drama,  he  also 
seeks  for  its  cause  in  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion itself,  and  finds  it  in  the  fetal  theory  of 
public  'afety,  which  played  so  important  a  part 
in  that  great  hnrricane.  The  convention  wished 
to  lay  an  arbitrary  foundation  for  liberty,  and  the 
isaiio  of  its  attempts  was  the  "Terror  "  It  pro- 
ceeded by  ampi'itital,  and  the  natural  conse. 
quence  of  this  ]>olicy  was  the  ecmpi-d'Hat  of  the 
IBth  brumaire,  by  which  General  Bonaparte 
followed  his  own  metliod  of  endiog  the  Revolu- 
tion by  confining  the  overflowing  torrents  within 
narrow  banks  which  might  moderate  and  limit  its 
course.      H.  Quinet  has   sho  m  tly 

severe  to  all  the  heroes  of  t  rr 

he  has  administered  well-mer  te  as  g  n  to 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  all  roc  wh 

shed  human  blood  under  th    d  h 

committee  of  public  safety.  h 

crime   saved  France,  and   affi  m  h 

coutrary,  it  ruined  for  a  long     m 
the  Revolution.    These  opin  g      w 

the  part  of   a  loader  of  the  p  rty 
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ray 
tlie  press,  and  all 
the  friends  of  the  good  Robtapierro  hsve  ex- 
claimed in  chorus  against  this  severe  judge  of 
the  Revolution.  We  can  thna  see  how  the  pas- 
alons  that  belong  to  the  old  repablicanism  have 
been  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how 
little  adapted  is  a  Trgxrm  of  public  safety  tike 
that  by  which  Franco  ia  ruled,  to  turn  the  mind 
from  theae  miserable  tbeoriea.  M.  Quinet.  nn- 
fortunstely,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  is,  at 
least,  one  tyrannical  measure  of  which  be  would 
approve — tbot  which  sliould  condemn  aud  banish 
Catholicism — the  main  obstacle  to  the  foundation 
of  liberty.  He  deprecates  audi  an  inference, 
and  an  explanation  of  his  views  is  to  appear  in 
the  next  edition,  which  will  remove  all  misunder- 
standings. We  await  thia  eiplanotion  with  im- 
patience, for  if  this  etjgma  be  removed  from  the 
book,  we  shall  characterise  it  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  works  ever  inspired  by  the  lore  of  lib- 
erty. 


SCIENCE. 

71u  Dduge  SeUntificalli/  Explaimd. — ColoDcl 
Sir  Henry  James,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Chief 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  in  the  outline  of  a 
"Theory  of  Geology,"  communicated  to  the 
AOlttunan,  ascribes  important  results  to  the 
change  to  the  poaition  of  the  axis  of  tbe  earth's 
rotation,  or,  as  be  terms  it,  eragation  of  the  poles. 
"  it,"  Bays  Sir  Henry  Jemts,  ''  the  earth  were  of 
uniform  deodty,  the  poles  would  traverw  the 
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circle  of  evagation  in  three  hundred  days,  and  if 
the  density  increases  from  the  surface  toward  the 
centre,  in  about  three  hundn*d  and  twenty  days. 
Thesi;  are  mathematical  truths.  The  poles,  there- 
fore, would  reach  their  furthest  di^t«^ce  from 
their  oriijinal  positions,  and  produce  the  jp-ejitest 
effects,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  lifty  or 
one  luindred  and  bixty  days.  Amon^i;  the  many 
effects  which  would  result  from  an  evagation  of 
the  polcrt,  1  stated  that  great  debacles,  or  dis- 
placement, with  more  or  less  violence,  of  the 
waters  of  the  seas  would  be  produced,  the  conti- 
nents overflowed,  and  nearly  every  living  crea- 
ture ilcstroyed.  Xow  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  if  we  merely  regard  it  as  one  of  those 
curious  accidental  ugn»ements  we  sometimes  meet 
with,  th'it  the  above-named  p*rmh  wjree  at  near  as 
po9»if»1r,  if  not  precisely ^  with  the  ]»crio(l  of  the 
grea4ent  elevation  of  the  waters,  and  with  tJic  whole 
peritnl  of  the  Deluge  detcribtd  in  the  sen  nth  and 
eighth  cluipters  of  Genesis.  **  In  the  six  hun- 
dredth year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  seventeenth 
day  of  tlie  second  month,  were  all  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  broken  up,"  and  the  "  wat4.'rs 
prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth,"  "and  the 
mountains  were  covered,"  "  and  all  flesh  died 
that  moved  ui)on  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
that  creejjeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man'. ' 
"And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  one 
hundred  and  flfty  days,"  "and  the  waters  return- 
ed from  otf  the  earth  continually,  and  aA^r  the 
end  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  «lays  the  waters 
were  abated."  Joscphus  says  "The  water  did 
but  just  begin  to  abate  after  one  hundred  an4l 
fifty  da^s,  it  then  ceasing  to  subside  for  a  little 
while." — Ant.  chap.  JJ.  "In  the  nix  hundred  and 
first  year,  in  the  first  month,  the  first  da}'  of  the 
month,  the  waters  were  dried  uj)  from  otf  the 
earth."  Allowing  twenty-nine  days  to  February, 
this  would  make  the  whole  iH'ri<Hi  of  the  Delu^ 
exjictly  three  hundred  and  twenty  days." 

JItnnf  /lallani  at  the  Britiah  Association, — 
Thoui;:h  habitually  grave,  the  pleasant  smile  best 
became  his  features,  and  I  do  not  think  he  w^s 


British  Association  to  Lord  Dudley's  works  at 
l)u«iley,  from  which  a  section  of  aome  score  of 
members  had  to  return  on  a  wretchedly  wet 
night,  in  the  submarine  hold  of  a  huge  barge 
illuminat(;d  by  half  a  dozen  "taliowV  to  their 
long-expectant  lodgings.  Of  this  memorable  voy- 
age Kdward  Forbes  wrote  an  anmsing  metrical 
account.  To  b(»guile  the  time,  a  mock  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  got  up,  and  so  exceeding- 
ly humorous  was  the  discussion,  that  the  gravity 
of  Hullani,  who  took  an  anmsing  part  in  it,  was 
fairly  overcome,  and  he  joined  in  the  loud  chorus 
of  cachination  extorted  fn>m  the  audience  by 
the  diversion  of  the  hour.  He  generally  enioyeU 
these  annual  parliaments  of  science,  ami  enjo3*ed 
them  much ;  and  it  was  truly  a  treat  to  sec  the 
philosophic  historian  quite  at  liome  in  all  sorts 
of  recn-jitive  excursions,  or,  especially,  trudging 
in  the  train  of  a  geological  exploration  with  a 
satchel  and  hammer  and  in  a  workmanlike  cos- 
tume, as  if  ho  had  been  a  Sedgwick,  Buckland, 
or  Murchiflon.    lie  might  almost  have  been  a 


"Red  lAonr—Men  I  Have  Known.    By  WiBim 
Jordan,     RohHedge  db  SonM. 

Afalago  -  Polj/nenan  PkUoioj^, — The  enrintftt 
philologist,  If  r.  H.  N.  Van  der  Tuak,  hfts  lately 
added  to  the  list  of  his  numerous  pubUcatkMu  the 
Toba  text  of  the  Contest  of  Datu  I>alaADd  Saa; 
Maima,  edited  from  a  maauaeript.  A  Genua 
missionary,  of  the  name  of  Aiunuitiia  ScfareilMr, 
has  published,  in  the  German  laBguage,  a  ooid* 
pendium  of  the  etymology  of  the  Batta  langu^ 
(Toba  dialect).  It  is  translated  from  a  dicUle  d 
Mr.  Van  der  Tank,  who  has  already  pablished  a 
reading  book  and  dictionary  of  the  BatU  he- 
guage,  and  a  part  of  the  erammar  of  the  saiM 
language  for  the  useof'Uie  Dutch.  We  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  annonnce  the  publlcatioa  of  a 
Malayo-English  grammar  by  the  same  diitii- 
guished  scholar. 

jSoii/A  African  PhdoHogtf. — We  are  faifoitd 
that  the  first  part  of  Zula  Kafir  Traditioas  aid 
Tales,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  Uh 
tenth  number  of  our  "Record,"  will  aoonsppMr, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gs&var, 
of  Spring  Vale,  Natal.  We  have  receiTed  Zflh 
Kafir  Translati(m8  of  the  Te  Dcum,  of  Dr.  Watts' 
Catechism,  and  of  the  Canticles  and  ■  CoUcctfc 
Messrs.  Triibncr  &  Co.  have  these  traaslatiuBi 
in  stock,  and  will  soon  have  a  supply  of  the  Zoh 
Kafir  Traditions  also. 

Perpetual  Calendar. — ^Mr.  J.  Bond,  oae  of  Uh 
Kee])crs  of  the  Public  Records,  has  laTcntcd  ft 
PeriH-'tual  Calendar.  It  consists  of  two  Mrdi^ ose 
havmg  the  circle  of  the  months ;  the  other  roUM 
in  the  centre,  and  on  it  are  the  seven  dirmi**— ^ 
letters.  A,  G,  V,  E,  D,  c,  B,  fixed  to  their  respecm 
days  of  the  week,  according  to  the  table  gircsii 
the  Act  of  Parliament  24  Geo.  II.,  c.  SS,  asd  Ik 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  Perpetnd  Odes' 
dur  will  be  useful  to  persons  who  nave  to  M 
with  imperfectly-dated  papers.  I f  the  dsj  of  thi 
week,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  some  ^ff^ 
mate  date  of  any  event  are  stated,  the  essci  yfK 
can  be  fixed  with  certainty.  To  hlstofksl  aid 
general  readers  it  will  be  satis&etoryto  bavttk 
IK)wer  which  is  given  by  the  Perpetual  CihsiW 
of  easily  fixing  tlie  day  of  the  week  to  ths  M 
of  any  event ;  and,  as  a  perpetual  cakudsr,  H  i* 
obviously  useful  to  persons  requiring  an  sIbsbib 
for  constant  reference. — AtKeHomn, 

In  an  address  to  the  stwlenta  attending  Us  8i» 
skrit  class  at  the  Imperial  Library  iaFsriii  1^ 
fessor  J.  Opi>ert,  well  known  through  Ui  i^ 
searches  on  the  Assyrian  Cuneiform  Inseriplfatfb 
controverts  the  views,  held  by  many  dbtdt^ 
of  comparative  philology,  concerning  sertM 
"  Aryan  "  ideas  pervading  the  whole  of  thi  » 
called  Indo- Germanic  racea.  SnchM  "f' 
aryen,^^  he  holds  has  no  more  real  mistitin^ 
the  much-vaunted  "  uIm  stmUm^  or  BmV* 
monotheism :  nor  do,  in  his  optnUni»  the  AfJ* 
and  the  Semitic  races  differ  from  om  i 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  or  have 
iect  each  to  different  influences  of 
locality*.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
Semitic  action  a  very  considerable  pOftfoBrflh* 
elements  of  which  more  e^tedal^  the  GfHk 
race  is  com|)08ed.  As  he  pronlMs  mon  Mh  ^ 
develop  his  idi'ss  on  this  head  la  alamr  Wbkm 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Ltttfn  imml  M  vfl 
bo  sufficient  fur  us  here  to  havii  Aawa 
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to  bla  Terv  interesdn^and  Biigge«tive  "  dUconrae," 
We  would  onlT  hope  that,  after  declumuig 
^;unst  those  wlia  would  Moribe  to  Aryan  ele- 
ment too  prominent  >  ohara  ia  the  confonnation 
of  Uie  character  of  the  Inilo-EurapeBD  naUona, 
be  may  not  be  led  by  any  Semitic  predilectionB 
of  bU  to  fall  into  *d  opposite  error. 

Brituh  Anociation  for  tht  Advatiemunl  of  &t- 
me*.— The  mectiag  for  ISBS,  at  Nottingham, 
commences  on  the  £2d  August,  under  the  presi- 
dency irf  W.  R,  GroTB,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  F.R.3.,  etc., 
who   will  deliver  the  opeoiog  address  in  the 


The  venerable  M.  Dulaarier  has  been  ofTBrod  the 
comnuDd  of  the  eipedilion,  and  it  is  said  he  will 
accept  it  despite  his  great  ■?€,  delicate  health, 
and  weak  eyes,  and,  I  may  add,  despite  the  fact 
Uiat  this  distant  and  perilous  voyage  coat  Schultz 
and  Hommaire  de  Hell  their  lives.  The  expedi- 
tion will  be  ftbsent  a  year,  and  after  eiploriCK 
Bnadan,  Turkish,  and  Persian  Armenia,  will 
n^iair  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  numeroaB 
Interesting  ma.  cootained   in    Bt.  James'  Con- 


Jfary  Chavor^  Sj/ron''  Early  low.— There 
U«  monoiaental  figure  in  the  church  atCulwick, 
.!_.  w  __  ™  .,      At  iW  base  is  the 


raproaenUng  Mary  Chawortb. 
foUawingioMdptton  ; 


.  but  for  the  truth  t 
e  I  do  nc 


BtartUii' 


rouuli  :  "  ISiiwi'd  down  by  care  and  negli 
havB  ffien  '■••va  Unry  Cliiiwurth— the  scion 
time  boiiurcd  rnce — kneeling  in  the  ancestral 
p«w  Id  Ihu  uld  villa^H  uliurch,  casting  her 
ivari  aotl  lier  burduu  oq  her  Saviour.  And  who 
na  fontura  tu  say  that  there  were  not  times 
In  that  holy  plnce  «lier«La  were  the  marble  effi- 
^o*  of  thv  bold  ancestors  of  him  whose  first  and 
only  love  "li.'  had  tvtp  U'en,  when  her  laocy 
wauiWi'd  i.i  tli^'  iilJ  beartli,anantlqae  rectory.  ' 
Aiuii'nli'y.  ni'll'nii;!!  im  d<?«olate  now  aa  her  o* 
heart,  ni'id  thouslit  tbiit,  liail  her  lot  been  linked 
witJi  hU,  tlxcir  tlestlny  miglit  not,  H  now,  have 
ended — itie  one  in  niadni'ss,  both  in  misery  t 
Hoore  visited   Oulwirk  about  this  Ume,  when 


S8S 

certain  notorioni  irregularities  of  her  huaband. 
Her  health  was  long  broken  down,  and  her  death 
was  haatened  by  the  alarm  on  the  house  being 
attacked  (in  her  huaband'a  abaeace)  by  the  Not- 
tingham mob,  daring  the  Reform  eicit^ment 
of  ISil.—RfaiUMtionto/OteJion.  QranOey  Berkt- 
Uy. 

.SHfuA  atut  .Wwiyn  Biblt  Sotitly.—TUe  follow- 
ing iathe  address  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  lay- 
ing the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  house  of 
the  Britlah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  Illaek- 
friars,  OD  the  llth  of  June,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Lord 


I  in  which  you  so  ably  set  forth  the  i 
of  this  noble  inslilutlon.  It  ia  now  siity-three 
yesre  sinco  Mr.  'Wilberforce,  the  father  of  the 
nnent  prelate  who  now  occupies  so  prominent 
place  ID  llie  Church  of  Eogland,  met  with  a 
few  friends,  by  candle-light,  in  a  small  room  in  a 
diugy  counting-house,  and  resolved  upon  the  es- 
tabuahmeat  ofthe  Bible  Society.  Contrast  with 
this  obscure  beginning  the  scene  of  this  day. 
which,  not  only  in  England  and  in  our  Colonies, 
but  in  the  L'nited  Statrs  of  America,  and  in  every 
nation  in  Europe,  will  awaken  the  keenest  in- 
terest. Such  a  reward  of  perseverance  is  alwavs 
a  gratifying  spectacle,  much  more  so  when  the 
work  which  it  commemorates  is  one  in  which  all 
Christians  can  take  part,  and  when  the  object  is 
that  of  enabling  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  to 
read  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  I  have  a 
hereditary  claim  to  be  here  upon  this  occasiun. 
My  grandfather,  the  Duke.of  Xcnt,  as  you  have 
reminded  me,  warmly  advocated  the  claims  of 
this  society  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  reflect 
that  the  two  modem  veraions  of  the  Scriptures 
more  widely  circulated  than  any  others — the 
German  and  the  English— were  both  in  their 
origin  connected  with  my  family.  The  transla- 
tion of  Martin  Luther  was  executed  under  the 
Crotection  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  col- 
iteral  ancestor  of  my  lamented  father  ;  while 
that  of  William  Tyndall,  the  foundation  of  the 
present  authorized  English  version,  was  intro- 
duced with  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  predecessor 
of  my  mother,  the  Queen,  who  first  desired  that 
the  Bible  '  should  have  free  course  tlirougb  all 
Christendom,  but  especially  in  bis  own  realm.' 
It  is  my  hope  and  trust  that,  under  the  Divine 
guidance,  the  wider  diffusion  and  a  deeper  study 
of  the  Scriptures  will,  in  this  as  in  every  age,  be 
at  OQce  the  surest  gnaran tee  of  the  progress  and 
liberty  of  mankind,  and  the  means  of  multiplying 
in  the  purest  form  the  consolations  of  our  holy 
relicion." 

Mn.  Livingitona,  tht  African  Mittionarjft 
Wife. — In  Dr.  Livingstone's  account  of  bis  second 
Zambesi  jouroey  of  exploration,  he  thus  refere, 
with  touching  pathos,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
life.  She  died  at  Shupangn,  on  the  Zambesi, 
April  2Tth,  1B33  :  "A  coffin  was  made  during 
the  night,  a  grave  was  dug  next  day,  under  the 
branches  of  tlie  great  baobab  tree,  and,  with 
synjpatbiiing  hearts,  the  little  baud  of  his  coun- 
trymen assisted  the  bereaved  husband  in  burying 
his  dead.    At  hia  reqnest,  Uie  Rev,  James  Stow 
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art  read  tlio  burinl  Rcrvico  ;  nnri  the  seamen 
kindly  volunteered  to  mount  jruard  for  some 
nights  nt  the  spot  wlu-re  her  botly  rests  in  hope. 
Tiioso  who  are  not  nwiire  h«>w  this  brave,  j]>^ood 
Enu^lUh  wife  made  u  delightful  home  at  Koleu- 
ben^,  one  thou!?and  miles  inland  from  the  eape, 
and  as  the  daughter  of  MofTiit  and  a  Christian 
lady,  exercised  most  beneficial  influence  over  the 
rude  tribes  of  Ihe  interior,  may  wonder  that  she 
should  have  braved  the  djingers  and  toils*  of  this 
«lown-troddcn  land.  Slu*  knew  them  all,  and,  in 
the  disinterested  and  «lutiful  attempt  to  renew 
h«T  labors,  was  calle<l  to  her  rest  instead.  *  I'lat 
Dvmiue  voluutax  tna.^ " 

lS'oyr€s*of  J**tjiular  Literature. — In  thc]»refaee 
to  the  first  cilition  of  Miss  ETdge worth's  Popular 
Talen,  the  following  possages  occur,  which  are 
worthy  of  attention  as  illustrating  tiie  wonder- 
ful ])rogress  in  popular  literature  and  in  national 
education :  **  Burke  su])pose3  that  there  are 
eighty  thousand  readers  in  (ireat  Britain,  nearly 
one  hundredth  part  of  its  inhabitants  !  Out  of 
these  we  may  calculate  that  ten  thousand  are 
nobility,  clergy,  or  gentlemen  of  the  learned 
professions.  Of  seventy  thousand  readers  which 
remain,  there  arc  many  who  might  be  amused 
and  instructed  by  bonks  which  were  not  pro- 
fessedly adapted  to  the  clashes  that  have  been 
enumerated.  W'itli  this  view  the  following  vol- 
umes have  been  cr)mposed.  The  title  of /■'opw/ar 
TaltB  has  been  chosen,  not  as  a  ])resum])tuou3 
and  premature  claim  to  poj»ularity,  but  from  the 
wisli  that  thev  mav  be  current  beyond  circles 
which  arc  somelinn'S  excluMvely  considered  as 
polite.  Th(^  art  of  printing  has  opened  to  all 
«'la.sse3  of  people  various  new  channels  of  enter- 
tainment and  information.  Among  the  ancients, 
wisdom  required  austere  maun<.Ts  and  a  length 
of  beard  to  command  attention  ;  but  in  our  days, 
instruction,  in  the  <lress  of  innocent  amusement, 
is  not  denied  admittance  among  the  wise  and 
g«»od  of  all  ranks.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
a  suc<*cfsion  of  stories,  adapted  to  different  oges, 
sexes,  and  situations  in  life,  will  not  be  rejected 
b\'  the  publie,  unless  they  tiffenfi  acrainst  morality, 
tire  bv  their  sameness,  or  disgust  by  their  imita- 
tion of  other  writers." 

Tlie  ScoU:hat  Hoiiu\ — Edinburgh  numbers  1530 
one-roomed  houses,  of  which  K'i.")  contain  each 
six  inmates  and  uniler,  while  no  one  of  the  re- 
maining 7U5  contains  less  than  that  number 
of  oecupants.  In  (riasgow  the  state  of  things  is 
still  worse  ;  for  there  the  number  of  one-roomed 
houses  is  2212.  of  which  number  Vl7i\i  shelter 
neven  human  creatures,  while  each  of  the  other 
9."»0  dwellings  has  more  than  seven  inmates. 
There  are  in  Scotland  no  fewer  than  *l*^(A  houses 
—if  they  can  be  called  houses — itithout  windovs  ! 
and  226*723  houses  of  only  one  apartment ;  prov- 
ing that  nearly  one  millitm  of  the  |)eoplc  of  Scot- 
land, or  nearlii  one  third  of  the  eit^ire  population , 
are  living  in  houses — places  imj>roj)erly  so  called 
— in  which  neither  the  comforts  nor  decencies  of 
lift:  can  be  secured,  and  which  are  thus  totally 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  AVhat  wonder  that 
working  men  like  to  spend  aa  much  of  their 
leisure  as  {M>ssible  in  public  houses,  and  as  little 
of  it  an  possible  in  their  homes  ! — Rev.  Dr.  Begg. 


M.  Vietor  Hugo*9  pMiMhert,  MM.  Lacroix  A 
Yerbocckhoven,  retire  from  trftde  the  1st  July 
with  tilled  pockets  ;  it  is  said  thev  haTe  cletRj, 
from  the  more  recent  works  of  SJ.  Victor  Hugo 
alone,  no  less  than  $360,000.  M.  Poupart  Davyl, 
the  printer,  has  purchased  their  ^ood-will  and 
contracts  with  authors.  He  is  already  iu  ne^ 
tiation  with  M.  Victor  Hugo  for  a  novel  io  tea 
volumes,  just  completed,   aud  entitled  Smefy- 

Three.     M.  Hugo  asks  $100.(X»0  for  it^ 

1)o  you  remember  the  laugh  excellent  Mr.  G.  P. 
Putnam  raised  when,  among  various  particulart 
of  his  ex])erience  as  a  publisher,  he  told  hov 
a  young  fellow  wished  ^IiKX)  for  a  ]>oein  in  a  lev 
stanzas  ?  MM.  Finnin  Didot  «fe  Co.  coniplaii 
this  week  of  young  authors*  wild  ho|ies.  Ther 
frequently  receive  stories  which  are  worth  as 
most  1^1  M,  and  for  which  the  autliora  ask  $400(i 
by  return  mail. 

77ie  Iliad  of  Homer  and  the  Rdfnapana. — la  a 
recently  published  book.  Mr.  Jamea  Ilutchtnsoa. 
of  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  points  out  r«^ 
markable  resemblances  in  the  Iliad  of  Homtr 
and  the  Ramayana  of  Yalmiki.  Ue  oontendf 
that  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  aiege  of  Troy  are 
really  but  tlie  carrying  off  of  Sit4  and  the  captore 
of  Lanka  done  into  Greek  verse.  He  goe^  further 
and  asserts  his  conviction  Uiat  Homer  not  onlj 
worshii>i>ed  the  same  deities  as  the  Uifldii%  bit 
was  himself  a  Ilindu. 

A  scents  of  ^font  Blanc, — ^From  the  year  1 786  to 
the  end  of  180r»  the  t^)tal  number  of  all  theaa- 
censions  of  Mont  Blanc  was  293,  of  which  ISi 
were  carried  out  by  Englishmen,  39  by  fVeDclk- 
men  and  Savoyards,  21  by  Americana,  19  br 
Germans,  and  U  by  Swiss.  The  first  ascensoa 
took  place  in  1780,  by  Jacob  Balmat  and  Dr. 
Piccard  ;  the  second  and  third  by  TL  B.  de  Sans* 
sure.  Marie  Paradis,  ofChamouhy,  waathefint 
female  ascender,  in  1809  ;  Mdlle.  Henrietta  d'Aa- 
geville  the  second,  in  1838.     In  the  year  1861 


Slount  Blanc  was  climbed  bv  35  persona,  annnr 
whom  were  four  ladies. — Butietin  de  ia  SaaiMm 
Octyijrnphie  de  Parvt. 

rrinters'  Mistakett. — ^Daring  the 
one  of  the  English  newspapers  harriedly  aa- 
nounced  an  important  item  oi  news  from  Mexini 
that  (icneral  I'lUow  and  thirty-seven  of  Usam 
had  been  lost  in  a  bottle  (battle^  Some  olhtf 
paper  informed  the  public,  not  long  ago,  tlui  ■ 
man  in  a  bro^-n  surtout  was  yesterday  broifkl 
before  the  court,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  aDsD 
ox  (box)  from  a  lad3''B  work-bag.  Tm  Aiifa 
property  was  found  in  his  waistcoat  pockaL  1 
rat  (ran),  says  another  paper,  descendiag  tkt 
river,  came  in  contact  wilLn  a  steamboat,  aad  is 
serious  was  the  injury  to  the  boAt  that  fNrt 
exertions  were  necessary  to  save  It^  An  Ei|Hik 
paper  once  stated  that  the  Russian  Geocnd&ck- 
inoffkowsky  was  found  dead  with  a  loi^ 
(sword)  inliis  mouth.  It  was  perhapa  this 
paper  tliat,  in  giving  a  description  of  a  battk  W 
tweon  the  Poles  ana  the  Ras«ao%  said  that  ihs 
conflict  was  dreadful,  and  that  the  enca 
pulsed  with  great  laughter  (slaoghterX 
gentleman  was  recently  brongnt  up  to 
the  charge  of  having  eaten  ^beaten)  A  i 
for  demanding  more  than  his  fmi 
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Vol.  IV.,  Ha.  4.  [ 


North  DrIUib  Rerlew. 


Thk  Btndent  of  history  in  its  widest 
form— of  therecordsof  oivilized  mankind 
for  the  last  four  thousand  years — of  that 
wide  field  of  inquiry  of  which  modern 
histoiT  fonns  though  the  brightest,  bnt 
an  infiniteaimal  portion  if  measured  by 
yean — osnnot  fail  to  be  struck,  like  Pas- 
cal, with  t^e  "  mingled  greatness  and 
litdenesfl  of  man."  Kadon  afl«r  n.ition 
has  risen  into  greatness,  only  to  fade  and 
nCterly  disappear.  At  snocessive  times 
and  in  widely  severed  countries — now  in 
CbinA,  or  India,  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Enphratee,  or  tar  away  amid 
Ilie  highlands  of  Pern,  on  the  platcan  of 
Mezioo,  or  amid  the  now  wilderness  of 
TaoBtaii  —  some  tribe  of  mankind  has 
flowwed  into  civilization,  has  risen  like 


■  Thi  Fist  Grtat  Moaardiiet  of  lh«  AadenI 
nnti»  ■  World  I  or,  til  HiMtory,  Gngrapha,  and 
^■CigiBtiu  <^  Chaidaa,  Atii/ria,  Babj/bm,  Media, 
mid  Ariu.  By  Geokoe  Biwi.»80!i,  M.A. 
Toll.  I.  torn.  London.  1863-1865. 
U  IV.,  Ko.  4. 


a  snn  amid  the  surrounding  barbarism, 
only  to  set,  leaving  ag^n  tlie  darkness  of 
night  behind  it.  Each  has  perished  in 
turn,  extinguished  by  some  other  tribe  or 
nation — by  some  people  which  hated  it^ 
despised  its  knowledge,  and  sought  not 
to  profit  by  or  perpetuate  its  pccuUar 
civilization,  but  to  destroy  its  monnmeuts 
and  obliterate  its  memory.  In  the  youth 
of  dvilizaUon,  nations  preferred  to-  de- 
stroy each  other's  works  and  wisdom, 
rather  than  to  preserve  and  profit  by 
them. 

Another  and  not  less  striking  feature 
of  those  early  times,  so  dissimilM  from 
the  present  state  of  things,  was,  that 
each  civilized  community  led  a  solitary 
life  of  its  own,  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
mankind — a  fountain  of  civilization  with- 
in its  own  narrow  sphere,  but  whose 
light  did  not  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Barriers  of  darkness  la.y  between 
them,  separating  each  from  the  others. 
Egypt,  China,  India,  Babylonia,  were 
local  suns,  each  shining  briltiantly  in  its 
own  narrow  sphere,  &mtty  illuminating 
a  few  surroundbg  sat«llile8  ;.  but  each 
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:  Btadent  of  hUtbry  in  its  widest 
-of  the  records  of  civilized  mankind 
I  l«et  four  thousand  years — of  that 
Seld  of  inquiry  of  which  modem 
r  forms  though  the  bnght«st,  bnt 
inltemmal  portion  if  measured  by 
-cannot  fml  to  be  stnicfc,  like  Pas- 


en  into  greatness,  only  to  fade  and 
'  disappear.     At  snccesBive  times 

widely  severed  conntries — now  in 
,  or  India,  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  val- 

the  Euphrates,  or  iar  away  amid 
ghlands  of  Peru,  on  the  plateau  of 
3,  or  amid  the  now  wilderness  of 
an  -^  some  tribe  of  mankind  has 
ed  into  civilisation,  has  risen  like 


I  Fit*  Or*at  AfmartAia  o/*  tha  Andeni 
World  I  or,  Oa  BiMliny,  Gtagraphs,  md 
tUi  Iff  CiiMaa,  Aujria,  BcAyiim,  Media, 
rau.  By  Gkobob  lUmjaion,  M.A. 
.  loHL  liOQdon.  IS63-18eS. 
L  IV.,  No.  4. 


a  Ron  amid  the  snrronnding  barbarism, 
only  to  set,  leaving  again  the  darkness  of 
night  behind  it  Each  has  perished  in 
turn,  extinguished  by  some  other  tribe  or 
nation — by  some  people  which  hated  it,, 
despised  its  knowledge,  and  sought  not 
to  profit  by  or  perpetuate  its  peculiar 
civilization,  but  to  destroy  its  monnmcots 
and  obliterate  its  memory.  In  the  yonth 
of  civilization,  nations  preferred  to-  de- 
stroy each  other's  works  and  wisdom, 
rather  than  to  preserve  and  profit  by 
them. 

Another  and  not  less  striking  feature 
of  those  early  times,  so  dissimiW  from 
the  present  state  of  things,  was,  that 
each  civilized  community  led  a  solitary 
life  of  its  own,  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
mankind — afount^n  of  civilization  with- 
in its  own  narrow  sphere,  but  whose 
light  did  not  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Barriers  of  darkness  lay  between 
them,  separating  each  &om  the  others. 
Egypt,  China,  India,  Babylonia,,  were 
local  suns,  each  shining  bruliantly  in  its 
own  narrow  sphere,  faintly  illuminating 
a  few  surrounding  satellites  ;.  but  each  of 
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them  was  as  little  known  to  the  other  as 
the  solar  systems  of  the  bright  abysses  of 
space  are  known  to  this  little  orb  of  ours. 
And  just  as  we  look  upon  this  fiur  planet 
where  we  dwell  as  if  it  were  everything, 
and  all  else  were  naught — as  if  it  were  in 
fact  (as  our  ancestors  believed)  the  centre 
and  chief  end  of  creation,  and  that  all  the 
other  distant  orbs  existed  only  to  act  as 
suns  or  moons  or  stars  to  us,  things 
which  would  be  meaningless  and  useless 
but  for  the  fact  of  our  existence  :  even  so 
did  each  of  those  old  nations  regard  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Each,  shut  in  by  im- 
passable barriers,  or  looking  disdainfully 
athwart  the  intervening  darkness  upon 
the  distant  glimmering  lights  beyond,  led 
a  hermit  life,  borrowing  notlung  from 
othei-s,  and  developing  knowledge  and 
civilization  for  itself  Even  when,  after 
the  collision  of  races  began,  a  people  suc- 
ceeded by  martial  superiority  in  estab- 
lishing it^sclf  in  the  seat  of  a  prior  civiliza- 
tion, it  scorned  the  rich  spoils  of  knowl- 
edge there  laid  like  tribute  at  its  feet — 
it  would  not  stoop  to  pick  them  up,  and 
preferred  to  destroy  the  mental  wealth  of 
the  vanquished,  rather  than  to  preserve 
and  inherit  it. 

It  was  in  this  fashion — so  strange  to 
us  of  modern  time — that  the  great  drama 
of  civilization  proceeded  in  early  ages. 
Each  nation,  either  from  necessity  or  by 
a  bigoted  choice,  began  life  anew,  work- 
ing out  for  itself  the  endless  problems, 
alike  in  the  arts  and  in  beliefs,  which  ex- 
istence forces  upon  man's  regard.  Just 
as  every  individual  has  to  learn  for  him- 
self the  varied  lessons  of  life,  so  in  far 
greater  degree  did  those  old  nations  pro- 
.ceed.  By  this  means  a  vast  variety  of 
development,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  was  rapidly  attained  in  the  early 
st^iges  of  civilization.  The  very  isolation 
of  tiie  nations  of  antiquity  helped  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  The  growth  of 
humanity  doubtless  would  liave  been 
hastened  if  the  means  of  locomotion  and 
of  diffusing  knowledge  which  we  now 
enjoy  had  existed  from  the  first ;  but  in 
such  a  case  the  career  of  mankind  would 
iu?ver  have  been  so  various.  A  certain 
form  or  forms  of  civilization  would  have 
boon  more  rapidly  developed,  but  there 
wjuld  not  have  arisen  that  infinite  variety 
of  national  life  which  the  past  has  be- 
queathed as  a  legacy  to  later  timts. 


We  of  the  present  day  can  beat  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  this.     Kowadari, 
no  nation  does  or  can  lead  a  solitary  life  : 
it  knows,  and  is  in  direct  communication 
with,  and  is  more  or  less  affected  by,  all 
the  others.    National  life,  instead  of  nec- 
essarily developing  diversity  and  variety 
as  in  early  times,  now  tends  more  ana 
more  towards  unity,  similarity ;  and  this 
tendency  is  as  tnily  the  progress  of  ma- 
tured life  as  variety  is  the   product  of 
healthy  youth.     An  eclectic  spirit  is  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Each  nation,  having  grown  ap  to  matu- 
rity in  its  own  way,  now  begins  to  look 
around,  and  to  learn  from  ouiers.  With- 
out abdicating  its  own  individaality,  it 
compai'es  itself  with  others,  and  mooifiei 
and  improves  its  own  life  by  observing 
what  is  good  in  theirs.     This  tendency 
will  continue  and  advance:  the  natnnl 
result  being  the  gradual  disappearanoe 
of  many  points  of  difierence,  anda  greater 
approximation  of  civilized  life  to  a  com- 
mon standard.     Variety,  almost  endka^ 
has  already  been  established  ;  the  apedil 
progress  of  the  future  will  be  in  sdectiBg 
whatever  is  good  in  each  of  those  vaM" 
ties,  and  crowning  the  work  of  ageabj* 
fuller,  freer,  and  grander  type  ofnatiooil 
life  than  has  yet  been  develop^  by  uf 
single  people. 

Professor  Rawlinson  startles  na  by  ob- 
serving how  little  modem  Europe  hn 
advanced  upon  the  ci\4Iization  of  one  of 
those  old  and  long-dead  conntrieSi  Babj- 
lonia.  It  must  be  confessed  that  innnnf 
departments  of  art  and  knowledge^  BUn* 
kind  have  advanced  litUe  daring  tliaM 
two  thousand  years,  but  in  the  piaoliBri 
and  general  use  of  that  knoiriedge  vt 
have  advanced  surpassingly.    It  ia  tni 
that  the  germs  of  knowledge,  nponwhiflh 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  timei  tf* 
based,  were  familiar  to  a  fiivored  kiwB 
I  one  or  other  of  tlie  earliest  civiliad  * 
tions.    It  is  also  true  that  in  none  ^ 
,  partments  of  human    developuMttt  ** 
I  iiave  actually  not  advanced  at  aU.    Tta 
motive  power  of  steam,  the  wplioatioa^ 
'  which  to  practical  use  is  the  giaaM 
-  triumph  of   the  present  oentmyi  ii  ' 
known  to,  and  employed  by,  the 
!  priesthood  of  E^pt  ThecompaMiWii* 
enables  our  marmera  to  traverse  llinMt 
less  wastes  of  ocean,  was  in  naa  in 
equally  remote  times  in  Qiiaii 
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tridty,  another  great  triamph  of  onr 
times,  was  known  as  a  fact  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Astronomy,  in  Babylonia, 
was  carried  to  a  perfection  which  only  in 
recent  times  has  been  equalled  and  sar- 
passed  in  Europe.  Printing  was  invent- 
ed and  turned  to  practical  account  in 
China  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago.  Con- 
stitutional government,  another  boast  of 
oar  age,  was  recognized  as  the  principle 
of  administration  in  China  before  the 
Christian  era;  and  even  the  last  phase 
of  that  system,  namely,  competitive  ex- 
amination as  the  means  of  selecting  the 
employes  of  the  State,  was  adopted  in 
China  a  thousand  years  ago,  before  Will- 
iam tiie  Conqueror  had  set  foot  in  Eng- 
land. In  mental  philosophy,  the  sages 
of  India,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  China, 
long  ago  anticipated*  all  the  really  notable 
leases  of  that  science  in  modern  Europe. 
Tbesame  may  be  said  of  the  doctrines  of 
morality  (as  apart  from  religion).  And  in 
fine  art^  no  country,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  has  yet  surpassed  the  wondrous 
development  of  the  beautiful  which  arose 
in  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Greece,  at 
a  time  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  lay 
in  the  darkness  of  barbarism.  Even  as 
icgards  the  department  of  fine  art  in 
wnioh  modem  times  have  most  excelled 
^-namely,  poetry — we  put  more  knowl- 
^ge  into  our  verses,  but  not  more 
beauty. 

The  q>ecial  and  really  grand  triumph 
of  modem  times  has  l>een  to  carry  the 
iiMi  of  knowledge  to  an  infinitely  further 
development  than  ever  before  ;  and  also 
to  extend  that  knowledge,  and  its  practi- 
eel  q>plianoes,  to  the  general  mass  of  the 
oommanity.  Learning,  instead  of  being 
oovffned  to  a  few,  sometimes  to  an  ex- 
efaulve  aeoti  has  been  made  the  portion  of 
dM-'Oommanity  at  large  ;  and  the  knowl- 
*  edge  of  the  properties  of  matter — for  ex- 
HBple  sleam'-power,  the  compass,  and 
etoetricitT^— has  been  tamed  on  the  wid- 
eal  aode  to  praoticanise.  The  immense 
eulburat  of  human^^wer,  the  amazing 
ietelofimwit  of  human  Realties,  which  so 
leaurimbly  eharaoterize  reoeni  times,  are 
im^io  tbe  two  great  agencies  of  the  print- 
end  the  steam  engine.  The 
fi  eombined  with  a  knowledge  of 

_  _  enables  the  student,  without 
ajhsinfl  from  his  arm  chair,  to  behold  the 
vpvrid^  bottt  peit  and  present :  it  makes 


him  acquunted  with  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  men,  in  all  ages  and  countries  ; 
it  enables  him,  as  it  were,  to  live  in  dis- 
tant countries  and  remote  times,  and  to 
see  their  people  and  places,  almost  as 
if  he  were  actually  there.  The  steam 
engine,  while  increasing  a  hundredfold 
the  productive  power  of  man,  and  there- 
by greatly  adding  to  human  well-being, 
has  attained  its  most  marvellous  results  m 
its  twin  offspring,  steam  navigation  and 
railways,  which  have  thrown  the  whole 
world  open,  carrying  thousands  of  men 
daily  into  all  comers  of  the  earth,  and 
drawing  all  nations  into  mutual  acquaint- 
ance and  incipient  brotherhood.  And 
the  knowledge  which  steam  locomotion 
enables  us  to  acquire,  the  printing  press 
preserves  and  diffuses.  The  knowledge 
acquired  by  travel,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  few,  almost  to  travellers  them- 
selves, is  spread  about  like  a  common 
property  ;  it  is  published,  as  it  were,  on 
the  house-tops  and  in  the  highways,  so 
that  every  one  who  has  an  ear  to  hear 
can  hearken  and  understand. 

With  this  vast  and  sudden  expansion 
of  the  means  of  knowledge,  which  have 
virtually  rendered  each  educated  man 
a  cosmopolite,  an  equally  notable  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  spirit  and  desires 
of  mankind.  In  the  products  of  the 
printing  press,  the  literature  of  long-past 
times  has  become  the  property  and  in- 
heritance of  the  cultivated  classes  in  Eu- 
rope. We  not  only  have  the  means  of 
knowing  the  past  in  literature,  and  of 
seeing  the  distant  by  means  of  improved 
locomotion,  but  our  desire  to  see  and  to 
know  has  been  proportionally  increased. 
We  have  lost  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
natural  to  early  times.  Instead  of  de- 
spising, we  desire  earnestly  to  know  the 
past  history  of  our  race,  however  diverse 
from  our  own  ;  we  have  come  to  view  it 
in  an  impartial  spirit,  willing  to  do  justice 
to  every  form  of  civilization  which  has 
arisen  in  the  Divine  drama  of  humanity. 
Hence  our  numerous  translations  of  an- 
cient literature  ;  hence  our  explorations 
of  the  globe,  and  most  of  all,  of  those 
parts  where  civilization  andpower  once 
had  their  mighty  seats.  We  make  a 
study  of  distant  China  and  India,  alike  in 
their  present  condition  and  in  their  more 
famous  past  We  resuscitate  the  records, 
and  investigate  the    relics,  of  andent 
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Mexico  and  Peni.      We  translate  and 
comment  upon  the  old  books  of  Coniiicius, 
Zoroaster,  and  Mohammed.     We  study 
the  hieroglyi»hic8   and   jihotograph  the ' 
temples  of  ancieijt  Egypt ;  artists  make  ; 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  pillared  beauties  of  i 
desolate  and  desert  -  girdled   Palmyra  ;  [ 
and  Ave  explore  the  sites,  find  arduously 
seek  to  reconstruct  the  history,  of  van- 
ished  Persepolis,  and   of  mound-buried 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  I 

A  wide  chasm  separates  nearly  all  of' 
those  old  civilizations  from  the  compar- 
tively  modern  civilization  of  Europe. 
Kome,  the  connecting  link  between  the 
old  times  and  the  new,  and  the  true 
mother  of  civilized  Europe,  was  but  a 
village  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  when  some 
of  those  old  civilizations  were  crumblinjj 
into  the  dust.  Home  embraced  the 
transition  from  Paganism  to  Christianity ; 
she  introduced  to  civilized  Europe  the 
arts  of  short-lived  Greece;  she  gave  a 
conscious  exist<?nc«  by  her  conquests,  to 
the  present  nationalities  of  our  continent ; 
and  died  at  last,  slowly  and  grandly,  be- 
neath the  united  pressure  of  the  new 
states  and  nations  which  she  had  called 
into  being.  But  in  pre-Roman  times,  in 
that  earlier  i)eriod  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  there  were  three  distinct 
centres  of  grand  civilization  (apart  from 
the  isolated  worlds  of  India  and  China), 
all  remarkable  in  this,  that  they  arose  in 
naiTow  localities.  These  localities  were, 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  not 
much  wider  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
j)hrates,  and  the  bare  and  rocky  peninsula 
of  Crreece.  Greece,  severed  into  little 
rival  States,  no  bigger  than  the  republics 
of  mediaeval  Italy,  never  combined  into 
one  power,  Jind  each  finding  full  vent  for 
its  energies  in  contests  of  arms  or  in  art 
Avith  its  fellows,  never  became  a  gi-eat 
political  power — never  threw  its  chain  as 
a  conqueror  over  other  countries.  It 
sent  out  colonies  indeed,  but  these  re- 
mained severed  like  the  states  in  the 
mother  country.  The  vast  energies  of  j 
the  Greeks  never  coalesced  in  building  a 
solid  commonwealth,  much  less  in  creat- 
ing an  empire.  Save  in  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  the  last  grand  tiiumph  of 
Greek  life — the  solitary  eflfort  of  an  ex- 
ceptional man  —  the  Greeks  contented 
themselves  with  their  narrow  peninsula, 
girdled  by  the  blue  seas,  and  fringed  with 


the  rocky  islets  of  the  ^gean.    Egypt 
led  a  life  of  eqaal  political  quiesoenoe, 
and  much  more  isolated  morally  from  tbe 
surrounding  countries.     Stable  and  co- 
lossal, like  her  own  pyramids,  she  lived 
politically  alone  in  the  world,  rarely  over- 
passing the  desert  frontiers  of  her  narrov 
valley,  and  maintained  to   the  last  the 
calm  immutable  aspect  of  her  own  Sphinx* 
undisturbed  in  her  power  and  idiosjs- 
crasy  by  foreign  influence  and  invasioo, 
until  the  sword  of  the  Persian  GambyMf 
]>ierced  her  god,  and  let  out  the  life  of 
Egypt.     Unity  of  power  characterised 
Egypt,  as  diversity  and  disunion  charw- 
terized  the  political  condition  of  Greece. 
But  there   were  no  aspiring  forces  is 
Egypt,  no  ambitious  nationality,  to  con- 
vert that  centralization  of  power  into  e 
means  of  foreign  contiuest     The  expefr 
tions  of  Ptameses  and  Sesostris  were  n 
exceptional  phases  of  Egyptian  life  as  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  were  in  the  lut- 
tory  of  Greece. 

Very  different  was  the  history  of  tlN 
Mesopotamian  valley,  and  of  the  Staiei 
which  there  grew  up  into  power.  UbEIdb 
Gi-eece  and  Egypt,  the  valley  of  the  Be- 
phrates  and  Tigris  was  from  the  enfiMt 
times  the  scene  of  a  hurtling  of  rival  n^ 
tionalities — of  a  series  of  great  oonlicli 
and  changes,  one  power  rising  in  soeece- 
sion  upon  the  ruins  of  another ;  and,  it 
the  same  time,  each  was  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  ambition  and  conque8fc»  wUeh 
made  it  a  great  political  power.  This^  ^ 
least,  is  tnie  of  every  one  of  the  aadlcit 
IVlesopotamian  powers  after  the  etfif 
Chaldseans.  Assyria  succeeded  to  GU- 
da^a ;  the  Mede  and  Babylonian  to  tke 
Assyrian  ;  and  the  Persian  to  aH  ibd 
afler  that,  the  Greek,  the  PartUaoy  sal 
the  Arab  follow  each  other  in  auoitewi* 
developments  of  civilization,  power,  vi 
religion.  Babylon  and  Ninevdi  puisieii 
only  to  give  place  to  Seleaciay  Cte^hVi 
and  Bagdad.  Until  at  hist,  with  theMii^ 
of  the  barbarous  Mtngols,  fidlowad.tf 
the  rude  Turks,  the  ftbrie  of  empm  w 
reign  of  civilization  ended,  and  bamiM* 
and  depopulation  overapmd  the  nfif^ 
— until  nowadays  the  onoe  fiuaoH  ^ 
ley,  the  most  famooa  of  its  iM  h  ibi 
world,  presents  neariy  the  miieaMiti> 
it  did  to  the  first  Chaldaean  aottfaa  ' 
land  of  barrenness  and  deaohtfcmi  tf ' 


the  power  and  sdenoe 
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had  never  raised  it  from  its  primitive 
sterility  into  a  region  blooming  as  the 
rose,  a  garden-land  of  fertility,  and  for- 
ever famous  as  the  seat  of  ancient  .power, 
and  in  many  respects  the  fountain  of  sub- 
seqaent  western  civilization. 

In  the  infancy  of  mankind,  and  when 
the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  still  lay  in 
the  chaotic  state  natoral  to  the  embouch- 
ure of  great  rivers,  half  land,  half  water, 
a  Hamitic  population  first  appears  ou 
the  scene,  navigating  in  reed  skiffs  the 
months  of  the  rivers  and  the  shallows  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  doubtless  living  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  produce  of  the 
rivers  and  sea.  By  and  by  the  process 
e£  reclaiming  the  land  from  the  loosely 
wandering  and  ever  overflowing  waters 
b^ns.  The  rivers  are  confined  to  their 
main  channels  by  embankments,  and  in 
the  alluvial  soil  thus  reclaimed  the  popu- 
lation find  abundant  hai-vests.  The  co- 
loflsal  figure  of  Nimrod  suddenly  rises  as  a 
great  monarch  on  the  scene,  and,  tempo- 
rarily welding  together  the  various  tribes 
e£  the  locality,  becomes  a  militant  king 
(If  so  exceptionally  great  power  for  those 
early  times  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
name  and  fame  which,  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  live  in  the  memory  and  imagina- 
tiim  of  the  wandering  Arabs  who  now 
paatnre  their  flocks  upon  the  ruins  of 
Auyrian  and  Babylonian  greatness.  It 
was  a  great  but  transient  outburst  of 
power,  the  creation  of  one  man,  and  in 
the  main  perishing  with  him.    A  long 

■    luatorical  blank  follows ;  but  still,  as  the 
feooit  explorations  show,  the  Hamitic 

•  p<qpiilations,  now  mingled  to  some  extent 
wiih  other  blood,  and  assuming  the  name 
of  Chaldseans,  steadily  work  their  way  in- 
kttid,  raising  town  after  town  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley.  First  Ur  (in 
eariy  tunes  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
QUit)f  then  LarsaandErech,  then  Wipur, 
OImI  i^laat  Babylon,  arise  on  the  alluvial 
ilata.  Navigation  expands,  trade  is  de- 
mlopedy  and  the  industrial  arts,  notably 
ttote  of  textile  fisibrics,  are  prosecuted 
wWi  aoooess.  Babylon,  and  all  the  other 
of  the  new  state,  arose,  like  London, 
of  tbB  soil  in  which  it  was  built  It 
built  out  of  the  clay  on  which  it 
stood.  Just  as  at  the  pi-esent 
4Mff  ill  the  suborfos  of  I^ndon,  we  see 
CMthofllajrHKirfiioe  of  the  ^und  scarped 
off  and  oonvarted  into  bricks,  and  then 


the  bricks  converted  into  rows  of  houses 
upon  the  place  from  which  the  clay  had 
been  taken,  even  so  was  it  with  the  cities 
of  Babylonia.  They  arose  out  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood.  And 
mighty  indeed  were  many  of  the  edifices 
so  reared  "  by  the  watere  of  Babylon." 
After  Nimrod,  Chedor-laomer  is  the  next 
great  name  which  appears  in  Chaldsean 
history.  Like  his  greater  predecessor, 
temporarily  uniting  the  various  peoples  of 
the  region — not  only  of  the  valley,  but 
also  of  the  adjoining  region  to  the  east — 
he  turned  the  energies  of  his  people  into 
the  channels  of  war,  and  carried  his  arms 
not  only  up  the  whole  length  of  the  val- 
ley, but  also  into  Syria,  down  past  Da- 
mascus, to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea. 
This  also,  like  Nimrod* s,  was  the  exploit 
of  an  exceptional  man,  never  to  be  re- 
peated until  the  era  of  the  Assyrian  Sar- 
gonids.  Nevertheless  Chaldaean — now  in 
turn  to  be  called  Babylonian — power 
gradually  streamed  up  the  "Doab,"  or 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  new 
towns  or  cities  arising  on  the  scene,  till 
Nineveh  begins  to  rise  into  view  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Tigris. 

Then  a  new  power  appears  on  the 
scene.  The  Semites  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  begin  to  overshadow  the 
Babylonians,  and  grow  into  the  domi- 
nant power.  The  Chaldasans  were  a  peo- 
ple of  the  sea-coast  and  the  alluvial  plain  ; 
the  Semites  were  a  people  who  came 
from,  and  doubtless  had  for  long  sojourn- 
ed in  the  mountains  which  border  the 
valley  on  the  north.  This  Semitic  popu- 
lation (from  whose  loins  came  Abraham 
and  the  Jewish  nation)  evidently  straggled 
down  into  the  valley  land  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  in  weak  and  desultory  bands ; 
and  to  a  trifling  extent  they  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  population  of  Baby- 
lonia (probably  existmg  among  the  Chal- 
deans as  small  but  distinct  tribes)  from 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have 
trust wortny  records.  But  in  process  of 
time  the  Semite  Asshur  went  forth  from 
Chaldsea  and  founded  Nineveh.  Proba- 
bly he  went  forth  as  a  Babylonian  gover- 
nor, as  a  satrap  of  the  king:  certainly 
he  could  not  have  gone  forth  in  hostility 
to  the  Babylonian  government,  because, 
for  centuries  afterwards,  Nineveh  and 
the  adjoining  district  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom.     £;  is 
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not  less  evident  that  this  Semitic  ])opula- 
tion,  lienceforth  to  be  called  the  Assyrian, 
must  have  been  more  numerous  in  the 
u])per  portion  of  the  valley  than  in  the 
lower.  Asshur  in  fact^  and  his  compan- 
ions, in  going  forth  from  Chaldrca,  proba- 
bly did  so  with  a  view  to  rejoin  the  main 
body  of  their  own  race.  They  went 
forth  from  an  alien  people,  carrj-ing  with 
them  the  knowledge  of  civilization  and 
the  arts  which  ihey  had  acquired  among 
that  people ;  and  as  a  dominant  caste  or 
family,  they  communicated  that  knowl- 
edge to  the  uncultivated  Semitic  popula- 
tion in  the  upi)er  portion  of  the  valley. 
Asshur,  to  whom  this  new  nation  owed 
its  development,  seems  to  have  left  in 
his  descendants  a  dynasty  (so  to  speak) 
of  princes,  a  ruling  family,  which  ere 
long  became  kings.  The  new  state 
gradually  outgrew  its  vassalage  to  Baby- 
lonia, and  bec^ime  first  the  rival  of  that 
earlier  kingdom,  and  at  last  the  dominat- 
ing power  in  the  valley. 

The  main  body  of  the*  Assyrians  were 
a  race  but  recently  descended  from  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  the  upland  region 
which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  north ; 
and  they  showed  the  characteristics  of 
their  origin,  alike  in  the  locality  where 
they  established  their  power,  and  in  their 
physical  organization.  Tiiey  were  a 
stronjrer  and  brawnier  race  than  the 
Babylonians,  and,  unlike  the  Babylonians, 
thoy  delighted  in  the  hardy  ]iursuits  of 
the  chase.  Nineveh,  the  chief  seat  of 
their  power,  and  apparently  the  centre 
of  their  population,  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris,  and 
comparatively  near  the  mountains.  In 
the  woody  heights  of  the  adjoining  Za- 
gros  chain,  the  Assyrian  nionarchs  and 
princes  could  enjoy  the  perilous  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  in  which  they  delighted  ; 
and  on  the  western  side  of  Tigris,  the 
low  range  of  the  Sinjar  hills,  and  the 
wide  open  plains  Avhich  stretched  to  tlie 
Euphrates,  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
chase  of  the  gazelle,  the  hare,  and  also  of 
the  wild  buflalo  ;  while,  either  on  the 
one  side  of  the  river  or  on  the  other,  the 
lion,  **king  of  beasts,"  was  easily  found 
in  those  times,  and  was  the  favorite  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  to  the  martial  sovereigns 
of  Assyria.  So  as  regards  i>hysical  and 
moral  organiz:ition,  the  Assyiians  bore 
to  the  Babylonians  somewhat  the  same 


relation  as  itiQ  British  do  to  the  Frendi. 
But  in  quickness' and  originality  of  meiH 
tal  capacity,  the  Babylonians  had  an  im- 
mense superiority  over  their  Assyrian 
neighbors.    In  arts  and  soience,  Ninenli 
simply  copied  Babylon ;  and  in  the  fonn 
of  their  religion  the  Assyrians  llkene 
followed  the  Chaldteans,   althon^  the 
spirit  of  their  religion  was  graver,  and 
never  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
license  which  unquestionably  was  con- 
nected with  Babylonian  wor^ip.    Com- 
paratively  devoid  of  originality  alike  in 
the  arts,  in  science,  and  in  religion,  the 
Assyrians  were  nevertheless  consineiioat 
in  two  of  the  greatest  elements  of  natioB- 
al  power,  namely,  in  military  spirit  and 
skill,   and  in  political  capadty.    IVf 
possessed    that  element  of  asoendencj 
over  other  people,  which  in  a  higher 
degree  characterized  the  Romans.    The 
Assyrians,  in  fact^  may  justly  be  ciDed 
the  liomans  of  Asia.     As  the  Romsniin 
art  and  science  borrowed  from  theOndi^ 
so,  in  great  degree,  did  the  AseyriiH 
borrow  from  the  Babylonians ;  and  in 
physical  prowess  and  bravery,  in  polilial 
ambition  and  military  skill,  and  aho  in 
the  comparative  grave  spirit  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  as  much  excelled  any  odMr 
Asiatic  nation,  as  the  Romans  did  the 
other  peoples  of  Europe.    But  the  A^^ 
ians  were  before  the  Romans — ^thej  M* 
a  great  power  before  Rome  was  fiwnded 
— and  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  dief 
were  far  behind  the  Romans  in  th€« 
principles  .of  enlightened  homamty  tfd 
conciliation,   without    which    do  staUe 
fabric  of  widespread  empire  of  toni^ 
rule  can  possibly  be  erected.    It  wasaii 
conquering  and  Inxorioas  race  thai  the 
Assyrians    flashed  forth    over  the  dd 
world.     They  were  the  prond  lords  d 
western    India,    levelling    dtica^  tatf 
tower  and  temple,  and  carrying  a«9 
people  as  it  pleased  them.    Hardy  ia  A^ 
camp,   they  were    luxurious  at 
Heroism  and  effeminacy  bytorasi 
them.   Warlike  booty  enriched  Ae 
and  brought  all  that  Inznry  and  luaipii 
cence  could  desire  within  the  vbA^ 
the  king  and  the  nobles.     Butlhejvv* 
great  warriors  to  thelast|  and  «ihf  fil* 
an  hour  of  passing  weakneasi  ana  tab* 
the  attacks  of  a  combined  hosi  giiift 
exceeding  in  numbers  the  anqj  wW 
they  could  muster  in  deftness 
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Another  and  totally  different  people 
next  appear  on  the  scena  The  Medes  be- 
oome  the  masters,  not  of  Nineveh — for 
they  destroyed  it  utterly — but  of  Assyria, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian 
▼alley.  And  here  we  are  brought  face  to 
fiioe  with  a  strange  but  unquestionable 
historic  fact.  Although  thus  becAming 
the  masters  of  Assyria  only  six  centuries 
before  Christ,  the  Medes  had  conquered 
and  established  a  dynasty  in  Babylonia 
sixteen  centuries  previous  to  that  date. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  long  interval  be- 
tween these  two  successful  irruptions 
into  the  valley,  they  totally  disappear 
from  the  view  of  history.  They  are 
never  mentioned — so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered — in  the  records  either  of  Bab- 
ylonia or  of  Assyria.  As  a  nationality, 
they  seem  to  have  totally  disappeared 
from  the  countries  adjoining  those  king- 
doms. In  what  character  then  did  they 
first '  appear  in  the  valley,  more  than 
twenty  centuries  b.c.,  and  what  became 
of  them  in  the  long  period  which  elapsed 
before  they  again  appeared  in  the  vicinity 
IM  a  nation,  some  two  centuries  before 
&e  fall  ot  Nineveh  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
^16  Medes  who  conquered  Babylonia  or 
Ouildssa  twenty-two  centuries  b.c,  were 
a  migratory  band  of  that  race ;  that  they 
w«re  not  the  Median  race  or  nationality 
IM  a  whole,  but  simply  an  adventurous 
offshoot  from  it ;  and  that  their  irruption 
Wis  like  those  of  the  Scythic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  which  play  so  remarkable  a  part 
vuie  history  of  ancient  times — an  irrup- 
-tioii  not  made  by  the  race  en  masses  but 
aiardy  by  one  or  more  roving  tribes, 
■oefcing  their  fortunes  in  the  world.  The 
Median  conquest  of  Chalda^a  took  place 
eit  a  time  when  the  main  body  of  that 
people  still  sojourned  in  Bactria  and  the 
a^jcnning  regions  to  the  northeast  of  their 

and  mpre  famous  settlement  in  the 
provinces  of  the  country  now 
netted  Persia.  The  Median  dynasty  in 
CheUbea  lasted  upwards  of  two  centu- 
4|iie ;  and  when  it  was  overthrown  and 
ipqi^llttited  by  a  native  Ohaldaaan  dynas- 
Igf^vire  conjectore  that  some  of  the  con- 
tnbe  remained  absorbed  in  the 
population — ^where  they  left 

of  wax  langua^  ;  while  the  up- 
wmA  more  energetic  portions  of  the 
withdrew  m>m  the  valley,  first 
into  the  eoontry  from  whidi  they  had  is- 


sued (namely,  the  western  provinces  of 
modem  Persia),  and  soon  afterwards  mi- 
grated northwards,  either  returning  to 
their  homes  in  Bactria,  or  setting  out  on 
new  expeditions  into  the  re^on  aipund 
the  Black  sea,  where  scattered  settle- 
ments were  recognizable  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  One  settlement  of  Medes  is 
noticed  by  the  father  of  history,  so  far 
west  as  in  the  country  adjoining  the 
Adriatic,  who  still  preserved  the  dress 
and  appearance  of  the  parent  race.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  as  a  recognizable  national- 
ity, the  "Madai"  disappeared  from  the 
borders  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  b.c. 
Previous  to  that  date,  the  Assyrian  kings 
had  again  and  again  ascended  through 
the  passes  of  the  Zagros  chain  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Iran,  without  ever  experiencing 
any  serious  opposition,  and  without  ever 
meeting  with  any  people  calling  them- 
selves Medes.  It  is  only  in  the  later 
half  of  the  ninth  century  b.c.  that  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,  in  their  victorious 
and  hardly  opposed  in*uptions  into  the 
Iranian  plateau,  make  mention  of  a  Med- 
ian people  ;  and  these  were  so  weak  that 
they  readily  agreed  to  purchase  immu- 
nity from  the  predatory  invasions  of  the 
Assyrians  by  paying  tribute  to  Nineveh. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c  ,  the  Medes  assume  a  new  at- 
titude, and  by  a  sudden  bound  pass  from 
weak  vassals  into  formidable  assailants. 
How  was  this  t  The  change  dates  from 
the  appearing  of  Cyaxares  on  the  scene. 
It  seems  established  that  this  chief  came 
from  the  northeast,  from  the  mother  coun- 
try of  the  Medes,  at  the  head  of  a  migra- 
tory and  apparently  powerful  band  of 
followers;  and  almost  immediately  he 
became  the  head  or  king  of  all  the  Med- 
ian tribes  who  lived  in  the  upland  region, 
lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Meso- 
potamian valley.  Daringly  ambitious,  he 
quickly  led  his  feudatory  bands  down 
through  the  passes  of  the  Zagros  chain 
to  measure  his  strength  with  that  of  the 
monarch  of  Nineveh.  The  discipline  of 
the  Assyrians  easily  prevailed  over  the 
impetuous  but  desultory  attacks  of  the 
Medes,  and  Cyaxaies  was  driven  back  to 
the  east  of  the  mountain  chain.  Rapidly 
profiting  by  this  sharp  experience,  Cy- 
axares reorganized  his  army,  adopting  to 
a  large  extent  the  military  system  of  the 
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Assyrians,  just  as  the  Romans  learned 
tactics  and  discipline  from  their  enemy 
during  their  wars  with  King  Pyn'hus. 
Again  descending  into  the  valley,  Cyax- 
ares  met  with  l)etter  success,  but  was 
interrupted  in  his  campaign  by  the  news 
that  the  Scythian  hordes  were  descending 
from  the  north  through  the  eastern  passes 
of  the  Caucasus  upon  his  own  country. 
Withdrawing  his  army  to  the  Iranian 
])lateau,  he  there  encountered  the  bar- 
barous invaders  and,  doubtless  immense- 
ly oveq^owed  by  numbers,  he  experienced 
a  total  defeat.  For  a  few  years  the  Scyths  | 
reigned  in  Media — ])robably  not  troubling  j 
themselves  Avith  niling  the  country,  only  j 
exacting  tribute  for  their  chiefs,  while  the 
common  class  moved  about  in  tents,  feed- 
ing their  flocks  on  the  best  j  Kist  ure  grounds. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  Scyths  passed  on 
into  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  devastating 
Assyria — apparently  the  fortifications  of 
Nineveh  were  too  strong  for  them — and  ! 
then  pushing  forward  into  Syria,  bearing 
down  all  opposition. 

It  was  a  drciidful  but  transient  in-up- 
tion.  Scattered  and  sinking  into  en- 
feebled excesses,  the  Scyths  soon  **  melt- 
ed from  the  fields  like  snow  ;"  the  main 
body,  apparently,  making  their  way  back 
to  their  northern  homes,  ('yaxares,  with 
his  usual  daring  and  stratagem,  cleared 
Media  of  them  by  killing  the  chiefs  at  a 
banquet,  and  thereafter  easily  expelled 
the  leaderless  thronu:.  And  no  sooner ; 
was  he  rid  of  the  Scyths  than  once  more 
he  made  war  upon  Nineveh.  Assyria 
must  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
devastations  of  the  Scyths  ;  the  prestige 
of  her  arms  also  was  broken  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  her  king  Avas  an  unworthy 
heir  of  the  mitjhtv  Sarfjonid  monarchs 
who  had  so  long  led  the  Assyrian  hosts 
to  universal  victory.  l>ut  even  yet  Nin-  ' 
eveh  was  a  great  ])Ower.  Cyaxares  no  ' 
longer  trusted  to  liis  own  resources  for 
success  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Queen  of  the  Valley.  He  fomented  an  I 
insun'ection  in  southem  Babylonia,  and 
the  insurgents  combined  their  opera- 1 
tions  Avith  his.  To  meet  the  danger 
thus  coming  alike  from  the  west  and  the  ' 
south,  the  Assyrian  monarch  divided  his 
forces.  Itemaining  himself  with  the 
main  army  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Medes,  he  dispatched  his  trusted  general 
Nabopolasar  with  a  lesser  force  to  defend  j 


Babylon  agunst  the  rebelfl  in  the  sontb. 
But  Cyaxares  soon  won  over  Nabopdi- 
sar  to  his  side,  by  givinp^  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Nabopolasar's  son,  and  agiw- 
ing  to  recognize  him  as  king  of  Babylon. 
Nabopolasar  then  joined  hia  foroef  to 
those  of  the  insurgents  whom  he  had 
been    sent    to    oppose,    and   thereiAer 
marched  up  the  valley,  and  nnited  hii 
army  with  that  of  Cyaxares.     Bat  era 
then  the  Assyrians   proved  themsdvci 
redoubtable  antagonists.     The  allied  v- 
mies  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  were 
several  times  defeated  in  the  field.    M 
length,  by  a  night  attack,  they  Btonned 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  and  broke  the 
strength  of  their  army.     The  Anyiia 
king  and  the  remainder  of  his  troopi 
withdrew  into  Nineveh,   whose  Btroag 
ramp<irts  easily  bade  defiance  to  the  i^ 
saults  and  military  applianoes  of  the  at- 
tacking host.     At  length,  after  nadf 
two  years  of  ineffectual  siege,  wheA  Cf- 
axares  might  well  have  despaired  of  n^ 
cess,  an  extraordinary  flood  in  the  Tfgni 
swept  away  a  large  extent  of  the  dtf 
walls ;  and  the  Assyrian  monarch  in  a 
fit  of  des|>ondency  gave  np  the  contfl^ 
set  lire  to  liis  palace,  and  consumed  lua* 
self  along  with  the  ladies  of  his  hmB 
and  mucii  of  his  wealtii.     And  whatlhs 
condagration  spared  the  Medes  delink- 
ed.    Nineveh  was  blotted  out,  sank  into 
mounds  of  grass-covered  rains,  and  cm 
of  the  great  twin  capitals  of  the  nlhf 
foi'ever  disappeared  from  the  scene. 

Babylon  rose  into  a  new  kingdom  ■i' 
der  Nabopolasar;  Assyria  was  ruled Mt 
dependency  by  Cyaxares,  from  EdMtM 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Zagroa  moM- 
tains.  Neither  of  these  kingdom^  nV" 
ther  the  Median  nor  the  BabyTonimi,  faMk^ 
ed  a  century.  Cyaxares,  indeed,  wnidl 
]>owerful  for  the  whole  term  of  Us  itig^ 
He  extended  the  empire  of  the  MmHI 
into  Asia  Minor  to  the  banks  of  Al 
Ilalys  ;  and,  supported  by  a  Babfkmm 
contingent,  he  even  overpassed  the  Jbr 
lys,  and  made  war  with  balanced  nueetfi 
upon  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydk^ 
and  the  neighboring  States  which  mfe 
common  cause  with  it  against  the  iafata 
Peace  was  at  length  established  belvtfl^ 
the  warring  powers— Qraxares  gifiiV 
one  of  his  daughters  in  mairiaga  to  dN 
son  of  the  Lydian  king,  as  he  had  dk 
ready  given  one  to  the  heir  of  the  Bilqh 
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Ionian  throne,  the  illustrious  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Politically,  as  well  as  by  miccht 
of  arms,  Cyaxares  did  his  best  to  found, 
as  well  as  create,  a  great  empire.  But 
after  the  maker  of  a  new  empire  there 
should  come  a  consolidator,  and  the  son 
and  successor  of  Cyaxai*es  showed  no 
special  capacity  for  government  He 
had  no  urgent  motive  to  engage  in  war. 
The  dynastic  alliances  made  by  his  father 
had  given  him  for  brothers-in-law  his 
neighbors  in  the  only  two  powerful 
kingdoms  which  lay  upon  his  frontiers. 
Was  not  one  of  his  sisters  Queen  of  Bab- 
ylon, and  another  Queen  of  Lydia  f  And 
with  the  king  of  Babylon,  at  least,  he 
was  on  terms  of  stable  friendship.  So 
Astyages  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and 
indolence.  Luxury,  imported  from  con- 
quered Assyria,  sapped  the  energy  of  the 
Median  chiefs  ;  and  the  army,  while  pre- 
serving its  organization,  lost  its  experi- 
enoe  in  actual  warfare.  The  veterans  of 
Cyaxares  died  out,  and  the  new  levies 
were  untried  in  the  field.  Neither  did 
Astyages  exert  himself  to  consolidate  the 
various  parts  of  his  empire.  The  semi- 
chaotic  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Cy- 
axares continued,  while  the  efficiency  of 
the  army  diminished,  and  the  energy  of 
the  court  was  impaired  by  luxury. 

Another  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
eime.  The  Median  monarchy  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Persian.  Under  Cyaxares 
and  his  successor  the  sister  nation  of  the 
Persians  was  a  vassal  state  of  the  Mcdes. 
And,  as  usual  in  the  East,  the  son  of  the 
ldi)g  of  the  vassal  state  was  kept,  virtual- 
ly as  a  hostage,  although  enjoying  royal 
hospitality,  at  the  Median  court  This, 
at  least,  was  the  case  with  Cyrus,  the 
crown-prince  of  Persia,  during  the  reign 
of  Astyages.  But  the  young  Persian, 
ambitious  and  apparently  inspired  by  a 
vdigioas  zeal  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Median  court,  seeing  also  the  weak- 
ness of  its  military  and  administrative 
power,  conceived  the  idea,  if  not  of  sup- 
nlanting  the  monarchy,  at  least  of  estab- 
udung  his  own  countiy,  Persia,  as  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  young  Per- 
sian prince  chose  his  time  well.  The 
Idog  of  the  Medes  was  now  advanced  in 
JSAf  and  a  dynastic  change  in  Babylonia 
hid  severed  the  close  alliance  which  had 
|iBiBTioiidy  subsisted  between  the  two 
The  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 


the  nephew  of  the  Median  king,  had  been 
dethroned  by  a  usurper,  and  no  help 
would  come  from  that  quarter.  Escaping 
from  the  Median  court,  Cyrus  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  Astyages,  old  as  he 
was,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
my, and  a  succession  of  battles  took  place, 
with  varied  result,  in  one  of  which  the 
King  of  Persia,  Cyrus's  father,  was  slain. 
At  length  Cyrus  succeeded  in  putting  the 
Median  army  to  the  rout,  and  he  followed 
up  his  success  so  rapidly  as  not  to  al- 
low his  adversary  to  recover  from  the 
blow.  In  Media,  unlike  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  there  were  no  strongly  fortified 
cities,  in  which  an  army,  defeated  in  the 
field,  could  still  cope  with  the  assailing 
foe.  Cyrus  became  monarch  of  Media, 
as  well  as  of  Persia ;  and  the  Medes  and 
Persians  were  so  nearly  akin  that  the 
revolution  hardly  bore  the  character  of  a 
conquest — it  was  accepted  as  readily  as 
if  it  were  simply  a  change  of  dynasty. 
Medes  and  Persians  alike  were  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  State  by  the  new 
king;  no  diflference  was  made  between 
the  conqueroi*s  and  the  conquered  ;  the 
Median  chiefs  shared  in  the  favors  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  people  continued  their 
pursuits  as  usual,  paying  no  more  taxes 
than  before.  Armenia  and  the  other 
vassal  states  of  the  Median  cro\ni  con- 
tinued in  their  allegiance  and  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  new  king  just  as  they  had 
done  to  his  predecessors  on  the  throne. 
And  so  the  short-lived  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  came  to  an  end,  and  the  monarchy 
of  the  Persians  began.  The  only  difier- 
ence  made  by  the  successful  revolution  of 
Cyrus  was  to  weld  together  the  Median 
and  Persian  peoples — to  make  them  one 
united  and  henceforth  indissoluble  nation, 
and  also  to  place  at  the  head  of  afifairs  a 
prince  who  was  at  once  a  statesman  and 
a  soldier,  and  who  was  inspii*ed  by  a 
spirit  of  conquest  which  quickly  made 
gi'eat  changes  in  the  political  condition  of 
southwestern  Asia. 

The  revived  Babylonian  empire — 
whose  knell  was  rung  when  Cyrus  mount- 
ed the  Medo-Persian  throne — was  almost 
as  short-lived  as  the  Median  empire  had 
been.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  its  brief 
duration,  its  career  was  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  Media  under  Astyages  had  been 
inglorious.  Nabopolasar,  the  founder  of 
the  new  or  second  empire  of  Babylonia, 
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had,  as  an  active  ally,  shared  in  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares ;  and 
when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
Babylon  found  in  his  eon,  the  great 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  illustrious 
monarch  that  had  ever  occupied  her 
throne.  He  even  surpassed  in  achieve- 
ments and  magnificence  the  mightiest 
monarchs  of  the  illustrious  Sargonid 
dynasty  of  Assyria.  His  genius  shone 
forth  alike  at  home  and  abroad.  Again 
.and  again  he  marched  his  armies  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (which  river 
was  the  frontier  of  the  jVIedian  kingdom), 
subduing  all  the  upper  ])ai't  of  the  valley 
which  lay  to  the  west  of  that  river,  and 
advancing  victoriously  into  Syria,  subju- 
gating Judea  and  Damascus  as  well  as 
the  more  important  tioast  region  of  Phoe- 
nicia, overthrowing  the  armies  of  Egypt^ 
and  extending  his  suzerainty  even  to  the 
distant  banks  of  the  Nile.  At  the  same 
time  he  added  greatly  to  the  magnificence 
of  Babylon  and  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
people.  Bringing  back  with  him  from 
his  military  expeditions  droves  of  cap- 
tives, lie  employed  them  in  the  erection 
of  grand  palaces  and  fortifications  for  his 
capital,  and  also  in  the  construction  of 
ii'rigaling  canals,  which  wideiuid  the 
cultivable  area  of  Babylonia.  Greatest 
among  these  latter  works  was  the  **  royal 
river,"  a  broad  and  deej)  canal  connect- 
ing the  Euphrates  with  the  'I  igris.  He 
built  the  great  wall  of  I>abylon,  and  the 
Hanging  Gardens — two  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  He  dug 
a  vast  reservoir  for  irrigation  near  8ip- 
parah,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
circumference  and  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty feet  deep.  He  built  quays  and  break- 
waters along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  founded  a  city  on  its  shores. 
Although  stricken  by  a  strange  disease,  a 
madness  during  which  he  fancied  himself 
a  beast  of  the  field,  yet  health  and  pros- 
perity returned  to  him,  and  the  closing 
years  of  his  reign  were  as  glorious  as  the 
fii*st. 

The  heir  to  liis  throne,  the  son  of  the 
Median  Princess  for  whom  he  built  the 
celebrated  Hanging  Gardens,  Avas  a  weak 
prince,  and  hardly  had  he  mounted  the 
throne  than  he  was  deposed  by  Nabona- 
dius,  a  man  not  of  the  blood-royal.  The 
new  king,  aware  that  his  usurpation  had 
broken  the  alliance  previously  subsisting 


between  Media  and  Babylonia,  aeems  to 
have  fully  appredated  the  position  of  if- 
fairs,  and  began  to  snrToand  his  capiul 
by  new  and  formidable  works  of  deiaioe. 
Doubtless  he  beheld  with  satisfaction  the 
revolt  of  Cyrus,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Median  dynasty  which  had  been  so  close- 
ly related  to  the  Babylonian  line  whU 
he  himself  had    suppUnted.      But  he 
quickly  found  that  the  change  only  in- 
creased the  peril  of  hia  own  positioa 
Cyrus,   burning    to    extend    luike  hii 
empire  .and  his  religion,  natarallj  fink 
directed  his  ambition  against  Babylonia 
The  ]}abylonian  army  was  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  onset  of  the  Persians; 
Nabonadius  retired  into  one  of  the  forti- 
fied cities,  leaving  Babylon  to  be  defend- 
ed by  his  son,  the  luxaiioos  Bdshaiar. 
Probably  King  Nabonadius  regarded  Ui 
capital  as  inexpugnable,  and  thonglit  it 
good  strategy  to  lie  as  it  were  on  the 
flank  of  the  invaders,  and  harass  their 
operations.    Cyras,  however,  at  onee  £- 
reeted  his  forces  against  him,  and  eep- 
tured  Borsippa,  where  he  had  taken  eh» 
ter,  showing  remarkable  generosity  k 
his  treatment  of  his  royal  eaptiva  &hf 
Ion,  on  the  other  hand,  set  all  hiseArti 
at  defiance.    That  great  city — byfitf  the 
strongest  of  its  day,  and  apparently  the 
most  strongly  foitified  city  m  the  whole 
ancient  world — laughed  to  soom  thsei^ 
tacks  of  the  Persians,  and,  amply  sopffiel 
with  food,  beheld  with    contemptooM 
indifierence  the   prolonged    lei^ner  ti 
which  it  was  subjected.     Despairing  d 
capturing  the  city  either  by  assaoltorlf 
blockade,  Cyrus  resolved  to  have  reooOT 
to  a  novel  but  periloos  Btratagem.    Un- 
known to  the  besieged,  and  bytedsNi 
labor,  he  cut  a  deep  and  broad  cand  sis 
point  several  miles  above  theci^yinle 
which  the  Euphrates  was  to  be  diveitel 
from  its  coarse,  so  that  his  troops  aij^ 
enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  cttbitTnMt 
which  flowed  through  the  eitj.    U* 
engineering  feat — and  it  wan  no  sMel 
one — was  successfully  aooompliflhed.  Ih* 
canal  was  completed,  and  tae  mesas  d 
obstructing  the  great  river  and  diiutieg 
it  into  the   now  channel  were  nfdj* 
But  this,  after  all,  was  nothing.    Vab* 
he  could  take  the  Babyloniana  hjmafot^ 
the  attempt  to  enter  the  city  by  An  hei 
of  the  river  could  only  reanlt  in  a  Uoo^J 
repulse,  or  in  the  deatmotioii  of  hia  affV* 
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The  Enphratee,  as  it  flowed  tbrongh  the 
mty,  was  Hhat  in  on  either  ride  by  a  loft; 
embankment  or  qnays,  aod  tlie  only  ao- 
oeea  from  the  river  to  the  city  was  at 
Mitain  points,  by  flights  of  steps,  each 
goarded  by  a  strong  gate.  If  those  gates 
were  shut,  succeas  was  hopeless  ;  and  the 
attacking  force,  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
^rould  be  easily  overwhelmed  by  the 
missiles  showered  down  upon  them  by 
the  Babylonian  troops  from  the  quays  on 
other  Bide.  But  fortune  was  propitious ; 
•nd  the  terrible  doom  so  long  denounced 
against  Babylon  by  the  seers  of  "Israel  at 
Imgth  overtook  her : 

"When  all  was  prepared.  CyniB  determined 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  ol'  a  certain  fcHtival, 
during  which  the  wfanle  pupulation  were 
ynxA  to  engage  in  drinlibg  and  revelling,  and 
then  silently  In  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  Ihe 
"wttet  of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  All 
fell  out  as  he  lioped  and  wished.  The  festival 
WM  even  held  with  jester  pomp  and  eplen- 
dtff  than  aaaal ;  for  Bclshazzar,  with  the  nat- 
nral  Insolence  of  jouih,  lo  mark  his  contempt 
tar  the  besieging  nrniy,  abandoned  liimsclf 
wbolly  to  the  delights  of  Ilie  season,  and  him- 
self entertained  a  thousand  lords  in  his  palace. 
ftaewhere  the  rest  of  the  population  nas  oc- 
eii|ded  in  feaaling  and  dancing.  Drunken  riot 
and  mad  excitement  held  posscs.'iicm  of  tlic 
tOWS;  the  siege  was  forgolleo;  ordinary  prc- 
(fHtlons  were  neglected.  Following  the  en- 
ample  of  their  king,  the  Babylonians  gave 
fbanselves  np  for  the  oight  lo  orgies  in  which 
rafgioae  freiizy  and  drunken  excitement 
'  SlRaed  a  strange  and  revolting  medley. 
■-■  fKesnwhUe,  outside  the  city,  in  silence 
and  dark  lie  sp.  ilit  i'lisjans  watched  at  the  two 
pointswhtre  ibe  Eii]i|irateB  entered  and  lefl 
tbe  walls.  AdxIohbIv  they  noted  Ihe  gradual 
^klng  of  the  wuicjr  in  the  river-bed ;  still 
more  an\lousIy  ilny  watched  to  see  if  those 
within  ilii   ii.i'i-  V.    I  Hiobstrve  the  suHpicious 

circuuii J  an  alarm  through  the 

towii.     ■r  m  alarm  be  given,  all 

Uieii  l'<i>":-  ■.■■i..',  .  lost.  .  .  .  Butnsthey 
watdii'd,  ijij  t'lULnl-  !■!  alarm  reached  them— 
tBtiy  a  eont'uatil  nulM'  nf  revel  and  riot,  which 
abowcd  that  the  luilmppy  townsmen  were 
^llte  UDCOoclon^  of  llie   approach  of  danger. 

■*  At  IsHt  shadon  V  Itinns  began  to  emerge 
from  the  obscuriij-  ul  ihe  deep  river-bed,  and 
an  the  landing. pbii^  opposite  the  river  gates 
acatterod  clusters  uf  men  grew  Into  solid  col- 
amne — the  aDdcrcndi-fl  gateways  were  seized— 
a  war-sbont  was  raitid— the  alarm  was  taken 
swl  spread— and  swifi  Ttmneia  started  off  to 
'  show  the  King  of  i3»t>yl  uis  city  was 

taken  at  one  end.'    In  fh-  ■  lud  coa- 

AuHOn  uf  the  nigl    '.  auuie  ensued. 

Tbo  diuiikea  tcv  i  no  redst- 
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ance.  The  king,  paralyzed  with  fear  at  the 
awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  too  late 
had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  cmld  do  nothing 
even  to  check  the  progreSB  of  the  nssailanEs, 
who  carried  all  before  them  everywhere. 
Bursting  into  the  palace,  a  band  of  Peraant 
made  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of  bis  impious 
revelry.  Other  bands  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  town.  When  rooming  came, 
CyniB  found  himself  nndlsputed  master  of  tbe 

It  was  mainly  by  the  effects  of  disunion 
that  the  two  grand  sister  kingdoms  of 
tbe  valley  fell.  They  were  the  greatest 
military  powers  of  their  time.  The  mar- 
tial temperament  and  belligerent  spirit 
were  more  strongly  developed  in  tnem 
than  in  any  of  tbe  contemporary  civitiKed 
States  of  the  world.  Their  armies  were 
welt  organized,  constantly  practiced  in 
wars,  and  were  well  furnished  with  all 
theappliancesof  military  skill  and  power, 
alike  for  operations  in  the  field  and  for 
the  siege  of  fortified  cities.  Their  forces 
consisted  of  war  chariots,  of  cavalry,  and 
of  infantry  both  light  and  heavy  armed. 
Their  cavalry  used  both  the  sword  and 
the  lance,  especially  the  latter;  their 
heavy  infantry  were  armed  witlt  the  spear, 
while  their  light  infantry  consisted  of 
archers  nod  also  of  slingers.  In  siege 
opei-ationa,  tliey  employed  the  battering 
ram,  mining  and  scaling  ladders  ;  and 
they  knew  how  to  protect  their  working 
parties  from  the  slingers  and  bowmen  on 
the  walls  by  means  of  a  covering  appar  - 
tns,  similar  in  kind,  though  not  equal  in 
efficiency,  to  the  Ustudo  of  the  Romans, 
The  Assyrians  especially  were  a  re- 
markably martial  people,  brawny  and 
muscular,  as  well  as  proud  and  daring. 
And  although  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
the  luxurious  habits  alike  of  the  Assyr- 
ians and  Babylonians,  it'  would  be  a  mis- 
lake  to  suppose  that  such  luxuiy  ever 
directly  affected  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  was  necessarily  conflned  to  the  court 
and  the  wealthy  classes,  which  constituted 
a  very  small  part  of  tbe  population.  Nor 
do  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this 
luxury  had  any  appreciable  effect  in  ener- 
vating either  tbe  monarcbs  or  tbe  chie&. 
In  Assyria,  the  usual  relaxation  of  the 
kings,  in  times  of  peace,  was  in  the  hardy 
and  perilous  pursuits  of  the  chase.  The 
Babylonians  were  a  less  physically  pow- 
erliilrace  tlian  the  Aasynao^— sparer  in 
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form,  and  in  the  main  of  a  less  lordly 
type.  They  Averc  also  more  given  to  the 
pacific  pursuits  of  trade  and  manufacture. 
They  were  "towns-people"  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  Assyrians,  and 
did  not  show  in  an  equal  degree  the  pas- 
sion for  foreign  conquest  Avhich  inspired 
their  neighbors  of  Nineveh.  But  they 
had  all  the  "  pluck  "  which  so  generally 
characterizes  towns  -  people,  and  which 
otleu  proves  an  equivalent  for  the  strong- 
er physique  of  a  rural  population.  They 
were  constantly  getting  up  revolts  and 
dneutcs — rebelling  and  fighting  to  the  last. 
Even  after  the  conquest  of  J^abylon  by 
Cyrus,  their  love  of  revolt  did  not  for- 
sake them,  and  was  the  main  cause  Avhich 
at  length  brought  total  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion on  their  city.  In  truth,  in  reading 
the  history  of  the  Babylonians,  we  have 
been  s>truek  with  the  points  of  resem- 
blance between  them  and  the  Parisians  of 
modern  times.  The  same  mental  activity, 
the  same  quickness,  restlessness,  fickle- 
ness, and  the  same  pluck  and  aptitude  for 
fighting.  For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
we  might  parallel  the  points  of  diiference 
between  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
by  those  at  present  existhig  between  the 
French  and  the  British.  In  solid  power 
and  physical  strengtli,  and  in  the  graver 
spirit  which  pervaded  alike  their  religion 
and  tiieir  society,  the  Assyrians  may  be 
likened  to  the  I^ritish  ;  while  in  their  in- 
domitable vivacity  and  pugnacity,  their 
mental  quickness  and  fickleness,  the  gay- 
er spirit  of  their  religious  festivals,  and 
the  more  lax  and  licentious  form  of  their 
societv,  the  Babvlonians  mav  be  likened 
(Ave  do  not  say  to  the  French  nation  but) 
to  the  Parisians. 

In  material  resources,  and  doubtless 
also  in  population,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
valley  were  superior  to  the  sister  states 
of  Media  and  Persia  which  overthrew 
them.  Even  under  the  Persian  mon- 
arch v,  wiien  the  resources  of  Media  and 
Persia  had  been  fully  developed,  Mesopo- 
tamia paid  more  tribute  than  Media  and 
Per^!>ia  together.  The  valley,  under  its 
old  system  of  imgation,  was  as  remark- 
able for  fertility  as  the  region  east  of  the 
Zagros  was  the  reveree.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  means  of  supporting  popula- 
tion, the  trade  and  export  manufactures 
of  Babylonia  had  the  same  effect  in  in- 
creasing; the  material  resources   of  the 


y^ley  as  if  its  areii  of  cnltivatioii  hid 
been  larger  than  it  was.  Horeoyer,  die 
kingdoms  of  the  valley  possessed  at  leKt 
two  great  cities  powermllj  fortified,  and 
which  proved  more  than  a  match  for  iD 
the  military  power  which  was  broudit 
against  them.  It  was  disunion  wbuh 
laid  the  valley  prostrate  at  the  ftet  of 
its  Ariau  invaders.  Unquestionably  tUi 
disunion  proved  peculiarly  fatal  owing 
to  the  fact  tliat  weak  kings  ruled  in  the 
valley  contemporaneously  with  Medin 
and  Persian  monarchs  of  remarkable 
energy  and  ability.  Had  any  one  of  Ui 
Sargonid  predecessors  been  onthethrooe 
of  Nineveh  instead  of  Saracns  when  Cf- 
axares  invaded  the  valley,  the  issue  nug^ 
have  been  different.  And  the  same  mir 
be  said  of  Babylon  if  Nebuchadneszar  bsd 
been  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus.  Bat 
even  as  it  was,  disunion,  we  repeat,  wv 
the  great  cause  of  the  downfiul  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  valley.  When  CyK- 
ares  made  his  last  attack  upon  Ae^nii 
he  had  the  whole  force  of  Babyloma  oi 
his  side ;  nay  more,  owing  to  the  treaek 
ery  of  Nabopolasar,  even  a  considenUe 
part  of  the  Assyrian  army  co5pented  ia 
the  downfall  of  Nineveh.  Yet,  in  qiilB 
of  this  rebellion  of  Babylonia,  and  tUi 
defection  of  a  portion  ot  his  army,  the 
Assyrian  king,  feeble  though  he  wasavi- 
pared  to  his  great  predecessors,  for  tfo 
years  bade  defiance  to  the  allied  ibne 
which  besieged  liis  capital.  And  bnlibr 
the  exceptionally  great  overflow  of  the 
Tigris,  which  tore  down  the  defenoei  d 
the  city,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tbeAi^ 
Syrians  in  Nineveh  might  have  kept  their 
assailants  at  bay  until  dissensions  fanhe 
out  among  the  allied  princes  of  the  b^ 
leaguering  army.  The  fall  of  Babjka 
was  produced  by  nearly  similar  cimiiB* 
stances.  Nineveh  had  been  destroyed ; 
the  Assyrian  ainny,  the  munstay  of  the 
valley,  had  been  broken  up  ;  the  upper 
half  of  the  valley  was  now  a  part  of  the 
Persian  kingdom,  and  levies  from  A^yn^ 
doubtless  formed  part  of  the  army  of  C^* 
rus.  Babylonia  had  to  mainUun  Uie  tff^ 
alone.  Yet,  even  under  these  adfeni 
circumstances,  the  strong^  of  her  flif^ 
tal  was  sufficient  to  have  fiuled  tte  ^ 
saults  of  the  Persians.  Bfebylon  was  J 
more  strongly  fortified,  and  mora  eap^ 
ble  of  standing  a  blockade  than  Mi* 
veh  was.    Her  walls,  of  «"*"*— *—H^ 
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and  solidity,  inclosed  a  district  of  liboat 
twelve  miles  square,  containing  a  large 
cultivated  area,  the  produce  of  which  was 
of  itself,  it  was  said,  sufficient  to  provide 
food  for  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  moreover, 

,  tiie  city  had  been  amply  provisioned  by 
the  foresight  of  the  king.  It  was  the 
extraordinary  over-confidence  of  its  de- 
fenders which  alone  allowed  Cyras  at 
length  to  capture  the  city.  Babylon, 
like  Nineveh,  fell  by  the  treachery  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  of  the  great  river  on  which 
it  stood.     In  both  cases  the  waters  of  the 

'  Talley  turned  against  the  kingdoms  there- 
ofy  and  were  tha immediate  cause  of  their 
fiilL  The  Tigris  sm'ged  up  from  its  bed  in 
unnsaal  overflow  and  sapped  the  walls  of 
Nineveh ;  the  Euphrates  was  tamed  from 
i$M  channel,  and  opened  a  path  for  the 
Persians  into  Babylon.  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  each  helped  to  produce  the 
cloifnifall  of  the  other  ;  their  disunion 
proved  fatal  to  both,  and  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  valley.  In  like  manner,  to 
state  the  fact  fancifully — the  rivers  whose 
defection  or  rebellion  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  downfall  of  the  two 
eapitals,  and  of  the  ancient  monarchies 
eaiablished  on  their  banks,  soon  shared 
III  the  disasters  which  they  had  inflicted. 
Thdr  courses  became  untended ;  the  irri- 
galing  canals  were  allowed  to  choke  up  ; 
vdieiuthy  morasses  began  to  cover  the 
enoe  fertile  districts  at  their  mouth  ;  and 
inalead  of  continuing  to  be,  like  the  Nile, 
the  parents  of  the  grandeur  of  the  valley, 
tliaj  beheld  the  famous  region  which  they 
liM  so  long  fertilized  sink  into  barren- 
and  their  subject  sti'eams  became  a 
of  transport  for  the  armies  of  a 
aaeoeasion  of  foreign  conquerors. 
[to  bb  cokcludbd.] 


Oornhlll  Magarine. 

THE   PEARL   HARVEST. 

Tax  question  «  What  is  a  Pearl  T "  has 
been  oflien  asked,  but  has  never  been  sat- 
Irfbelorily  answered.  Technical  persons 
Ofur  and  over  again  tell  the  publtc  what 
ik&f  know  ahready,  namely,  that  the 
9mA  is  a  hard,  wlute,  smooth,  shining 
artitancio,  usually  roundish  in  shape, 
iMid  io  a  testaceous  fish  of  the  oyster 
Pofltio  writers  again  apeak  of  the 
aa  a  krrdy  mystery,  or  as  a  beau- 


tiful molluscous  secretion;  while  high-, 
flown  Oriental  authors  call  it  the  globe  of 
light,  the  hoar  frost  of  heaven,  the  moon 
of  the  waters,  the  dew  of  delight,  etc. ; 
but  no  writer  or  naturalist  has  settled 
what  a  pearl  really  is,  how  it  is  originally 
formed,  or  what  it  is  formed  from.  It  is 
not  creditable  to  our  progress  in  natural 
science  that  we  are  still  unable  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  Pearl.  We  should  at 
once  endeavor  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the 
question,  and  also  more  reliable  details 
than  we  have  yet  got  as  to  the  growth 
and  habits  of  the  animal  which  yields 
such  an  admirable  gem  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  too  late  to  obtain  the  information,  so 
far  at  any  rate  as  the  pearl  fisheries  of 
Ceylon  are  concerned,  for  we  have  it 
from  an  authentic  source  that  so  lately  as 
December  last  not  a  single  oyster,  old  or 
young,  was  to  be  found  on  any  of  the 
banks  near  that  Island  of  Jewels. 

Much  nonsense  has,  from  first  to  last, 
been  written  about  the  Pearl,  and  many 
curious  and  extravagant  notions  have 
been  advanced  by  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern observers  as  to  the  Eastern  mollusc 
and  the  formation  of  the  gem  which  it 
holds  in  its  pearly  prison.  Many  of  the 
Indian  divers  are  under  the  impression 
that  peai'l  fishes  descend  from  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  by  all  of  the  fisher  caste 
rain  water  is  thought  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble element  in  their  formation.  There  is 
one  old  and  rather  poetic  Eastern  legend, 
or,  as  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  calls  it,  old 
philosopher's  conceit,  which  accounts,  for 
the  production  of  the  pearl  by  the  fish 
rising  every  morning  firom  his  rocky  bed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  sur^e  of 
the  water,  in  order  that  it  may  open  its 
shell  and  imbibe  the  dews  of  heaven. 
This  dew-drop  was  said  to  fall  upon  the 
gaping  animal,  and  then  by  the  cunning 
of  Nature  became  straight  congealed  into 
a  pearl.  This  account  of  the  gem's  for- 
mation has  been  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Moore,  who  says : 

"And  precious  the  tear  as  that  rain  from  the 
sky, 
Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the 
sea." 

The  leading  idea  in  most  of  the  old 
conceits  about  the  pearl  fish,  is  that  the 
animal  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
loosing  itself  from  its   moorings,  and 
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floating  to  the  top  of  the  water  to  bask  in  |  pearl  shells,  induce  the  anioiab,  bj 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  one  way  of  of  a  tempting  bait,  to  open  thdr  sheik 
solving  SirRichard  Hawkins' puzzle,  as  to  and  then,  atler  prioking  them  with  a 
how  the  dew  necessary  to  the  formation  of  fork,  receive  the  liquor  from  tiie  wonnd; 
the  pearl  obtained  entrance  into  the  shell,  i  the  precious  drop  waa  then  set  awmj  to 

-r.  •  •  A  i.        i*  A_  A  aI     'la  A*  _■  1  A»«l  •-  •  «  • 


It  is  important  for  us  to  note  this  old 
idea  of  locomotion  because  it  has  been 
revived  of  late  years  by  those  who  have 
been  inquiring  into  the  natural  history  of 


rest  in  an  iron  vesaely  till  it  hardened 
into  a  pearl. 

Passing  away  from  old  legends  and 
imaginative  natural  history,  we  may  at 


the  pearl  fisli ;  who  indeed  go  further  i  once  inform  the  reader  that  the  peail- 
than  tlie  old  naturalists,  and  account  for  |  bearing  animal  of  the  Extern  seas,  al- 
tlie  empty  shells  now  found  on  many  of  i  though  very  like  the  edible  oyster  of 
the  banks,  as  also  for  the  want  of  shells  |  English  commerce,  is  not  an  oyster,  bat 
on  some  banks,  by  telling  us  that  the  a  hardy  wing  shel],  with  a  byssns  i^  its 
molluiiic  can  leave  its  house,  and  migi'ate  hinged  portion,  and  known  scientificallj 
from  place  to  place,  or  that  it  can  go  as  Meleagnna  Margaritifera ;  in  ftct^  Ike 
away  shell  and  all.  pearl  oyster  is  a  mussel.     These  peail- 

We  must,  however,  get  clear  of  the  bearing  animals,  like  the  edible  moM^ 
old  ideas  about  the  pearl  and  its  shelly  j  multiply  their  kind  by  means  of  iriiat  k 
habitation,  before  we  come  to  consider  j  technically  called  spat.  The  pearl  mosHi 
and  discuss  these  modern  discoveries  as  ;  is  veiy  prolific  in  the  years  that  it  doM 
to  the  habits  of  this  peculiar  animal,  or   give  out  its  seed.  There  ia  great 


those  mysterious  visitations  which,  fre-  to  believe  it  does  not  do  so  annually,  brt 
queutly  occurrmg,  sweep  away  the  ani- ,  that  it  is  a  most  prolific  animal  we  knov, 
nial  from  its  well-known  haunts,  and  as  great  quantities  of  its  spawn  are ft^ 
leave  the  banks  for  years  at  a  stretch  quently  washed  ashore,  it  woaU  bl 
without  a  single  shell.  In  remote  ages,  interesting  to  learn  how  often  the  peat 
when  currency  was  first  given  to  the  \  mussel  yields  a  full  spat.  Our  own  «S- 
absurd  ideas  about  the  natural  histoiy  of .  ble  oyster  spats  very  irregularly.  Wa 
many  animals  that  are  still  believed  in  by  have  not  had  a  very  good  spatting aeana 
the  ignorant  people  of  the  East — as  that  since  1860,  the  previous  very  good  fil 
eels  were  formed  out  of  the  dew — it  never  '  having  taken  place  in  1849.  The  iprt 
soenied  to  be  imagined  that  any  animal ,  on  the  French  oyster  beds  has  alaofiw 
was  of  itself  reproductive.  Some  origi- j  very  irregularly  for  some  years,  1811 
nal  and  very  roundabout  w\ay  of  account-  j  having  been,  as  in  England,  the  beetjov 
ingfortheexistenceof  every  living  thing,  I  for  a  longtime  back.  Some  obsenen 
other  than  the  reiil  one,  had  to  be  discov- .  say  that  the  spat  of  the  pearl  oyaten^ 
ercd,  and  this  aox^ounts  for  our  so  often  !  after  it  is  exuded,  rises  to  the  smte 
finding  the  pearl  -  yielding  mollusc  the  of  the  water,  where  it  floats  about  fbra 
subject  of  invention.  One  of  the  numer- 1  period,  and  then  sinks  in  search  of  a  pi^ 
ous  stories  regardmg  the  origin  of  this  '  man ent  resting  place.  The  same floafiaff 
shell  fish  is  still  retailed  by  the  Parawas,  \  quality  has  been  affirmed  of  the  spat  ^ 
and  is  to  the  following  effect :  In  the  the  edible  oyster ;  but  Mr.  Backlai4 
rainy  season  the  fresh-water  brooks  of  the  who  is  well  versed  in  the  natural  hktoij 
laud  that  flow  into  the  sea  can  be  traced  of  that  bivalve,  says  the  spat  does  aol 
running  iiito  the  salt  water  for  many ;  rise,  but  floats  about  in  mia-waler  tiDil 
leagues,  without  undergoing  any  inmie- 1  becomes  fixed  to  a  stone  or  shell.  Tlien 
diate  change,  but  alter  many  days'  expo-  .  cim  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ipt 
sure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  this  fresh  j  floats  about  both  in  and  on  the  wsMp 
water  is  changed  into  a  frothy  substance,  for  we  have  ourselves  seen  it  on  tlieflV* 
which,  ultimately  divided  into  small  por-  |  face  of  the  sea  at  Gookense^ 
tions,  becomes  hardened,  and  then  falls  to  burgh  ;  and  thus  it  beoomea  fixed 
the  bottom  of  the  sea — pearl  oysters  :  sionally  to  strange  plaoes,  the  bo 
ready  made.  We  are  also  told  that  the  .  of  boats,  the  sides  of  floating  timbflTt  i^ 
Indians,  a(\er  smoothing  the  troubled  I  chors,  buoys,  eta  As  to  the  nal  oftha 
waters  by  the  old  process  of  throwing  oil ;  pearl  mussel,  Mr.  Dooovan,  the  ] 
on  them,  could  dive  down  upon  the  |  Attendant   at    Colombo^ 
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recent  letter,*  that  he  lately  (end  of  1865) 
found  about  thirty  young  oysters  (mus- 
sels), of  the  size  of  a  shilung  and  larger, 
on  an  iron  buoy  placed  on  the  twenty- 
feet  rock  in  the  roadstead  there.  The 
buoy  had  been  in  the  water  about  six 
months,  and  was  brought  on  shore  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cleaned,  when  the 
oysters  were  found  adhering  to  it.  If 
they  fir^  clung  to  it  as  spat,  they  must 
grow  rapidly  in  these  seas  to  attain  to 
the  size  of  a  shillmg  in  six  months. 

The  pearl  mussel  is  said  to  be  in  its 
finest  condition  as  a  pearl-producer  when 
it  attains  its  seventh  year ;  in  fact,  that 
year  seems  to  be  a  culminating  period  for 
It.  In  mussels  which  live  beyond  that 
age,  the  pearl  is  found  to  deteriorate  in 
Talae;  but  it  is  thought  by  those  who 
have  had  good  opportunities  for  observa- 
tiony  that  the  pearls  of  the  seventh  year 
are  of  double  the  value  of  those  which 
are  contained  in  six-year-old  shells.  As 
to  tiie  effect  of  accumulating  age  on  the 
Talue  of  these  gems,  we  have  some  au- 
thentic knowledge.  The  cholera-morbus 
having  broken  out  during  the  Ceylon 
fishery  of  1829,  the  diving  was  brought 
to  a  premature  termination ;  and  in 
March  of  the  following  year,  when  div- 
ing was  resumed,  the  pearl  proved  to  be 
graatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  fisheiy 
jMded  at  least  £15,000  above  what  was 


^earls  of  any  commercial  value  are  not 
fennd  in  shells  that  are  younger  than 
fonr  "years ;  the  young  mussels,  that  is, 
those  of  about  four  years  old,  have  pearls 
of  a  yellow  tinge,  while  the  produce  of 
the  old  oyster  is  of  a  pinky  hue :  but 
pearls  are  found  of  many  hues,  some  of 
thorn  being  red,  others  quite  black.  Tastes 
diftr  about  the  color  of  pearls.  The 
doalers  of  Bagdad  prefer  the  round  white 
Marif  while  at  Bombay  those  of  yellow 
hqe  and  perfect  sphericity  are  preferred  ; 
oAetB  again  choose  their  pearls  of  a  rich 
psnkv  color.  It  is  a  popular  idea  that 
Iho  meper  the  water  the  liner  the  pearl ; 
bttt  this,  like  mapy  other  popular  ideas, 
it  orroneoos ;  the  mussels,  for  instance, 
thai  are  foond  on  the  banks  at  Arippo, 

fianed  for  their  beauty,  but  the  beds 


.4" 


^JGnSlf  pboed  at  the  senioe  of  the  writer  by 
Ifr.  Blaiiiurt,  of  CkdpeUy,  formerly  Buperintend- 
«as  of  jpMfl  ifriMriM  at  Ceylon. 


of  shells  there  are  not  nearly  so  deep  as 
some  others  that  are  found  in  the  Inaian 
seas.  One  observer  says  that  the  best 
pearls  are  found  in  five  or  six  fathoms 
water. 

Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
the  present  sudden  falling-off  in  the  fish- 
eries, but  the  total  cessation  of  this  im- 
portant industry  is  no  new  thing  at  Cey- 
lon. The  productive  power  of  the  pearl 
fisheries  at  Manaar  has  more  than  once 
varied  so  considerably  as  to  excite  appre- 
hensions of  their  becoming  finally  ex- 
hausted ;  indeed,  it  was  generally  found 
that  after  a  good  year  or  two's  fishing, 
the  supply  began  to  fluctuate,  and  finally 
the  fishing  became  altogether  unproduc- 
tive. From  the  Jrear  1732  till  1746, 
there  was  no  fishing  at  Ceylon  worthy  of 
being  chronicled,  and  there  was  a  long 
suspension,  but  not  entirely  for  want  of 
pearls,  between  the  year  1768  and  1796, 
and  again  from  1820  to  1828,  and  also 
between  the  years  1837  and  1854,  during 
which  period  the  fishery  for  pearls  in  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  became  a  very  profitless 
speculation,  causing  an  annual  outlay 
instead  of  any  profit  to  the  Government. 
Some  of  the  reasons  usually  assigned  on 
occasions  of  failure,  are  that  unnatural 
currents  sweep  away  the  tender  brood, 
or  that  the  pearl  animal  is  devoured  by 
hordes  of  enemies,  or  that  the  mussel  has 
removed  to  a  new  bank.  Long  ago, 
indeed,  so  far  back  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, it  was  said  that  the  pearl-mussel 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  Serendib  had  migra- 
ted to  Sofala.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  undiscovered  pearl 
banks  in  the  lieighborhood  of  Ceylon, 
because  the  spat  of  a  bed  oft^n  drifts 
away  to  some  distance,  and  thus  new 
beds  are  constantly  being  formed.  This 
fact  in  part  accounts  for  the  long-contin- 
ued success  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
Persian  Gulf:  new  beds  are  ever  and 
Sbon  found.  It  is  thought  by  those  well 
versed  in  the  economy  of  the  fisheries, 
that  many  valuable  banks  are  lying  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  at  depths  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  the  diver  to  explore. 

The  theory  of  the  eleventh  oentnry,  as 
to  the  migratory  power  of  the  pearl  mus- 
sel, was  recently  revived  by  the  late  Dr. 
Keelart,  and  others.  Dr.  Keelart  declares 
he  has  found  out,  by  close  observation, 
that  the  pearl  mussel  can  leave  its  shell, 
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and  creep  up  tho  sides  of  a  glass  aquari- 
um I  Ho  also  found  that  Ihis  animal  has 
the  1)0 wer  of  casting  away  its  byssus,  and 
forming  a  new  one ;  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  this  is  that  tho  mussel  can 
move  about  from  place  to  place  at  its  own 
will.  If  mussels  can  leave  their  shells 
and  migrate  to  new  banks — w^hich  I 
question,  indeed  deny — how  about  their 
dwelling  place  ?  Do  they  lind  on  arrival 
at  their  destination  that  new  shells  await 
their  entrance,  or  do  they  form  new 
ones  ?  And  does  the  naked  mollusc 
carry  its  i)earls  with  it,  or  leave  them  in 
its  old  house  i  And  are  pearl  mussels ! 
endowed  with  greater  locomotive  powers 
than  the  edible  oyster,  or  the  common 
bait  mussel  of  our  British  seas?  And 
have  these  animals  any  but  the  slightest 
power  of  locomotion '?  We  are  told  by 
the  best  naturalists,  and  the  present  writ- 
er has  ascertained  by  personal  observa- 
tion, that  the  first  thing  necessary  for  the 
infant  oyster  (the  edible  oyster  is  here 
meant)  is  a  holding-on  place ;  if  tho  spat 
where  it  falls  does  not  obtain  a  "  coigne 
of  vantage  "  to  adhere  to,  then  it  is  lost 
forever  ;  it  becomes  a  prey  to  numerous 
enemies,  or  it  perishes  among  the  mud, 
which  substance  is  always  fatal  to  it. 

As  to  the  powers  of  locomotion  with 
which  the  pearl  fish  is  said  to  be  endowed 
I  have  over  and  over  again,  at  Joppa, 
near  Edinburgh,  marked  scores  of  the 
conmion  edible  mussels  in  order  to  find 
whether  or  not  they  were  endowed  with 
the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
but,  whatever  they  might  do  when  they 
were  hidden  by  a  few  feet  of  water,  they 
were  always  found  in  their  place  when 
tho  ebb  of  the  tide  permitted  mo  to  ex- 
amine the  rocks ;  and,  if  any  of  them  had 
moved  when  covered  by  the  water,  it 
must  have  been  with  great  precision,  for 
they  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  stones  as 
closely  packed  as  the  eggs  in  a  cod  roe, 
and  when  examined  were  always  founa 
on  the  exact  spot  on  which  they  had  been 
lefl.  At  the  great  mussel  farm  of  the 
Bay  of  Aiguillon,  mussels  arc  bred  on  an 
artificial  ])lan,  that  is  to  say,  the  foreshore 
being  all  mud  and  not  affording  any 
holding-on  place,  places  have  been  mado 
on  which  to  grow  the  mussels  from  their 
most  infantile  stages  till  they  are  ripe  for 
market ;  and  they  are  never  known  to 
move  off  the  substance  on  which  they 


originally  fixed.  The  spat  of  the  peiri 
mussel,  we  may  be  sare,  reqaires  the 
same  conditions  for  its  g^wth  as  the  spil 
of  the  edible  oyster  or  mtissel ;  no  matter 
whetlier  it  be  growing  in  the  Grolf  of 
Manaar  or  on  the  coasts  of  Peraa. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  made  by  Colond 
Pelly  to  the  Government  of  Bombsy,  ve 
learn  tliat  the  best  oyster  beds  in  tlw 
Persian  seas  are  level,  and  formed  of  fine 
whitish  sand  overlaying  the  coral  in  deir 
water.     Any  mixture  of  mud  or  etrthy 
substance  with  the  sand  is  considered  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  pearl  fish,  ti  it 
home  it  is  thought  to  be  to  the  edifab 
oyster,  and  such  beds  as  have  this  defaC 
are  liable  to  exhaustion.     As  regaida  tte 
fisheries  of  Ceylon,  we  are  told  Uiat  bige 
quantities  of  the  mussels  are  found  oiiiig- 
ing  together,  that  they  can  sometimeibe 
gathered  in  great  strings  called  oaUeii 
and  that  the  divers  have  great  diflkdty 
in  separating  the  shells:   also  thatve^ 
oflen  the  thickness  of  a  bed  amounts  to 
several  feet     Indeed,  some  divers  sn  of 
opinion  that   many  of  the  banks  m 
crowded  with  oysters  to  the  height  of  • 
man,  only  those  at  the  top  being  slifa 
Yet,  in  tlie  face  of  this,  we  are  uani 
that  whole  colonies  of  the  peori  mami 
have  fled  away  to  new  beds.  It  has  bos 
told  to  me  by  persons  who  have  reoenfr 
inspected  the  banks,  that  dead  mmiili 
wero  found  in  large  quantities;  someflf 
that  the  mussels  on  these  banks  wsn 
killed  by  a  species  of  skate  that  pop 
upon  them—- others  are  inclined  to  aooip 
other  causes  for  the  mortalitj.    Hp* 
these  beds  of  dead  mussels  been  enA* 
ined  1    Could  not  they — were  the  dn^p 
in  use — be  brought  to  the  soiftoo^  OM 
the  pearls  be  taken  from  themT  Andoi 
all  the  beds  where  the  oysters  have  dU 
out,   or   decayed  from  some  unknowi 
cause,  are  there  not  countless  pearis  lyvg 
wasting  in  the  waters?  and  might  Mt 
these  be  obtained  by  dredging 
ground  with  the  same  kind  of  in 
that  we  employ  in  dredging  the  Ohdi  V 
the  Thames!    The  outer  skin  oTsMk 
pearls  might  be  dull,  bat  they  coaM  ki 
peeled;  for  the  gem  is  made  np^  SktM 
onion,  of  so  many  layerSi  and  a  &D  pood 
can  sometimes  be  peded  into  a  la^jbt 
one. 

The  falling. off  of  tha  Oo^ea  p«d 
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fisheries  is  certainly  remarkable,  seeing 
that  the  fisheries  there  have  always  been 
regalated  by  intelligent  ofiicials,  while 
^e  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  more  productive  than  ever :  and  they 
are  a  common  fishery  where  ali  may  fish, 
or  at  least  where  many  people  do  fish, 
opon  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of 
money.  (Jolonel  Pelly,  in  the  report 
already  alluded  to,  says  that  the  pearl 
banks  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (which  extend 
about  three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
line),  though  annually,  fished  from  the 
earliest  historic  periods,  continue  as  pro- 
lific as  ever ;  the  yield  during  late  years 
having  been  more  than  usually  large. 
An  immense  number  of  boats  congregate 
at  the  fisheries  :  as  many,  sometimes,  as 
five  thousand  will  assemble,  and  continue 
fishing  from  April  to  September,  there 
being  both  a  spring  and  summer  fishery. 
The  boats  fish  from  the  various  little 
islands  which  stud  these  Indian  seas,  and 
fi-om  Bahrein  in  particular.  After  filling 
their  boats,  which  takes  some  days,  they 
resort  to  these  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  out  the  pearls  (they  open  the 
fish  at  once  with  a  knife),  and  also  for 
sappUes  of  provisions,  which  are  usually 
of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  fruit 
and  rice.  The  boats  are  of  all  sizes,  and 
the  crews  vary  from  five  to  thirty  men, 
some  of  whom  fish  on  their  own  account, 
bat  most  of  whom  are  in  pawn  to  the 
agents  of  pearl  merchants  who  reside 
either  at  Bahrein  or  on  the  pirate  coast, 
who  secure  the  men  by  making  advances 
of  money  to  them  during  the  period 
when  there  is  no  diving.  The  amount 
of  money  derived  from  the  pearl  fisheries 
carried  on  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been 
estimated  at  £400,000,  half  of  which 
may  be  earned  by  the  Bahrein  divers, 
who  fish  on  the  richest  banks,  the  other 
half  being  earned  by  the  divers  of  the 
Arab  littoral.  Most  of  the  pearls  found 
by  these  fishers  are  sent  to  Bombay, 
where  fancy  prices  are  obtained.  These 
Persian  fisheries  are  much  more  valuable 
than  the  fisheries  of  Ceylon  ever  were. 
Here  are  a  few  authentic  figures  illustra- 
ting the  income  derived  from  the  thirty- 
four  banks  and  seventy-four  rocks  com- 
prised in  the  four  fishing  districts  off  the 
island.  The  three  years'  fishing,  1796, 
1797,  and  1798,  produced  £99,000.  The 
net  revenue  of  the  Ceylon  fisheries  from 
New  Snu»— YoL  IY.,  No.  4. 


1799  to  1820,  was  £297,390.  From  1820 
to  1827,  the  fisheries  were,  as  now,  sus- 
pended, but  from  1828  to  1837  the 
amount  obtained  was  £227,131. 

It  is  really  curious  that  the  Ceylon 
pearl  beds  should  have  failed,  and  that 
these  Persian  beds  should  be  always  pro- 
ductive, especially  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  no  care  whatever  is  taken  of  the 
banks  in  the  Persian  waters,  while  the 
fishing  of  the  banks  at  Ceylon  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  regulated ;  the 
beds  being  surveyed,  the  supply  estima- 
ted, and  the  time  calculated  during  which 
a  certain  number  of  boats  should  be  al- 
lowed to  fish  :  the  number  of  boats  was 
always  carefully  estimated  by  the  sup- 
posed yield  of  the  bank  to  be  fished. 

In  the  days  when  there  was  a  pearl 
harvest  to  gather  in  the  waters  around 
Ceylon,  the  following  was  the  mode  of 
gathering  it :  Before  a  fishery  could  be 
authorized,  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  various  banks,  in" 
order  to  determine  which  of  them  should 
be  fished — as  it  was  never  usual  to  permit 
indiscriminate  fishing,  or  to  fish  each 
bank  annually.  Dunng  the  course  of  the 
survey,  a  few  thousand  oysters — usually 
from  three  to  five  thousand — are  gathered 
as  a  sample  from  which  to  estimate  the 
probable  produce  of  the  beds  determined 
to  be  fished.  The  shells  being  carried  to 
Colombo,  and  the  washing  away  of  the- 
meat  being  accomplished,  the  sample  of 
pearls  thus  obtained  is  submitted  to  » 
committee  of  experts,  generally  Moor- 
men, in  order  to  be  valued.  As  to  be* 
appointed  a  member  of  this  committee  is< 
thought  a  high  honor,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  an  honest  verdict  is  usually 
returned. 

When  the  report  of  the  experts  is^ 
given  in,  those  in  power  then  decide- 
whether  or  not  to  hold  a  fishery,  of  which, 
when  a  fishery  is  determined-  on,  due 
public  notice  is  given  by  advertisement, 
stating  on  which  of  the  many  pearl  banks 
the  fishery  will  take  place,  tlie  number  of 
boats  that  will  be  allowed  to  fish,  and  the 
number  of  days  the  fishery  will  last,  all 
of  which  matters  are  very  carefully  set- 
tled beforehand.  If  the  fishery  is  to  be 
conducted  on  account  of  the  Government,, 
the  advertisement  says  so,  and  announces 
that  the  oysters  (they  are  always  called 
oysters)  will  be  put  up  for  sale  la  sucb 
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lots  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fishery  is  to  be  open 
to  speculators,  it  is  then  announced  that 
tenders  will  be  received  from  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  desirous  of  becoming 
purchasers  of  the  whole  right  of  that 
particular  fishery. 

These  preliminary  matters  having  been 
all  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  boats  that 
are  to  take  part  in  the  fishery  come  on 
the  scene,  and  these  are  just  the  one- 
masted  boats  in  common  use  all  around 
the  coast  as  carrying  and  fishing  boat-s, 
and  they  may  range  from  six  to  ten  tons' 
burden.  On  the  advertisement  announc- 
ing that  a  fishery  will  be  held  being  pub- 
lished, a  great  many  more  boats  usually 
apply  than  can  be  employed,  and  bribes 
are  frequently  given  in  order  to  obtain  a 
preference.  We  have  seen  a  complaint 
from  Twandle  Swany,  a  native  boat 
owner,  who,  having  paid  one  hundred 
and  twenty  rupees  for  getting  his  boat 
appointed,  was  dismissed  after  fishing  for 
seven  days,  his  take  averaging  about 
twenty-five  thousand  oysters  per  day — a 
hard  case  for  so  good  a  sommnatty.  Each 
boat  employed  in  pearl  gathering  requires 
altogether  a  crew  of  twenty-three  pereons 
to  work  it  efficiently.  Ten  of  the  number 
Are  divers,  two  men  to  each  stone,  and  five 
«tones  to  each  boat ;  other  ten  of  the  crew 
Are  rowers,  and  attend  on  the  divers  when 
the  boat  is  on  the  bank.  The  remainder 
4>f  tlve  number  are  the  tindal,  or  master, 
\who  nctA  as  steersman ;  the  sommnatty, 
or  owner ;  and  a  toda,  or  baler-out  of  the 
water.  A  ix»culianty  of  the  pearl  fishery 
is  that  every  j>erson  connected  with  it,  as 
in  some  of  our  home  fisheries,  is  paid  in 
kind.  When  the  Government  engage 
the  boats  to  carry  on  a  fishery,  it  claims 
three  fourths  of  all  the  shells  brought  on 
shore  ;  and  when  a  speculator,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  has  contracted  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  Government,  and  so 
takes  the  risk  of  the  entire  fishery,  he 
claims  the  same  allowance,  or  more  if  he 
c-m  get  it.  Out  of  the  remain  in  cf  fourth 
of  the  produce  a  great  many  deductions 
have  to  be  made  before  the  boat  owners 
obtain  their  chance  of  payment^  which  is 
also  made  in  this  universal  shell  currency 
l^'or  instance,  many  of  the  Government 
officials  were  at  one  time  remunerated  by 
a  percentage  of  the  capture,  namely,  two 
oysters  from  each  stone ;  a  similar  allow- 


ance being  made  to  that  important  ]Nr- 
sonage  the  ahark-oharmer,  mthont  wfaoM 
presence  no  fishery  oan  prooeed.    Tim, 
besides  these,  charity  oyalen  have  to  bo 
given  for  the  Hindoo  temples;  indeed, 
some  of  the  temples  were  at  one  tine 
allowed  the  privilege  of  having  a  best  it 
some  of  the  fisheries.    After  all  the  de- 
ductions have  been  made,  the  diver,  who 
sustains  the  most  laboribos  ocoapatioa  k 
connection  with  the  fishery,  may  oMn 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  oyeton  os( 
of  every  two  thousand  he  brings  np^  ei 
his  own  share :  in  sober  money,  he  JMt 
earns  about  nine  shillinffs  per  day;  lod 
he  and  the  rowers  only  obtun  a  shtfe  m 
five  days  out  of  the  six.     On  the  eoth 
day  the  master  gives  the  orew  no  psf  H 
all,  in  order  to  swell  his  own  guu. 

The  tnodu8  operandi  of  pearl  nshiiw  hi 
been  so  often  described  that  there  m  io 
occasion  for  again  going  over  the  geMol 
details  of  how  these  gems  are  proeneil 
except  in  so  far  as  I  may  oorrect  soaeif 
those  inaccuracies  whion  have  been  v 
frequently  repeated  in  the  sterao^ye' 
accounts  published  in  many  ci  oar  "^ '  ~' 
books,  and  at  the  same  time 
whether  or  not  the  use  of  the 
oyster  dredge  may  not  be  reoonuMaM 
as  a  substitute  for  the  diver.  AAvi 
fishery  has  been  determined  npOBb  wd 
the  boats  have  been  engaged,  Boeaei^ 
for  which  a  small  fee  is  chaigul  MJ 
numbered,  the  commencement  of  a0tiii 
operations  is  often  delayed  on  aujowtrf 
unsuitable  weather,  genmlly  beoMM  if 
a  northeast  wind  blowing  from  the  AM 
while  the  proper  wind  for  the  SAmj^^ 
breeze  blowing  from  the  aeai  wdk  "^^ 
powerful  to  carry  the  boats  to  the 
This  is  ascertained  by  the 
making  a  boat  go  out  onoe 
When  the  wind  is  strong  enoii|^  toUi* 
her  right  inshore,  then  mefidieijlMi% 
a  lucky  day  being  selected  bytheawMi 
for  the  commencement.  Ue  alvCef  A* 
fishery  is  usually  in  the  hemaaitgjd 
Marcli.  Before  that  time thebsak abA 
is  to  be  fished  is  marked  with  tMgk  M 
the  commenoementof  thefiBheiyasi|Ml 
gun  is  fired  at  midnight^  when  Ifce.vl^ 
immediately  sets  sail— ^the 
or  headmen,  of  the  ^*Her 
the  way  with  a  light  dniB&  m  a 
to  those  who  follow ;  ^toSi 
at  intervals  by  the  vie 
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ship.  Starting  at  so  early  an  hoar,  the 
boats  reach  the  vessel  long  before  day- 
light, and  they  are  required  to  anchor  till 
they  can  see  to  fish.  Soon  after  sunrise 
a  signal  gan  directs  the  fleejb  to  proceed 
to  the  fishing  ground,  and  at  half-past  six 
the  hoisting  of  a  flag  permits  the  divers 
to  begin  their  labors.  Immediately  five 
or  six  hundred  naked  sw^arthy  figures 
plunge  into  the  tranquil  waters.  Active 
operations  are  usually  carried  on  for  six 
hours,  the  divers  descending  into  and 
rising  from  the  water  with  great  regular- 
ity. 

Each  boat  is  furnished  with  five  diving 
stones,  with  a  complement  of  two  divers 
to  each  stone.  The  divers  belonging  to 
each  stone  go  down  time  about :  while 
one  is  down  the  other  is  breathing  and 
resting.  Divers  are  generally  of  the  Pa- 
rawa  caste  from  the  coasts  of  Madura, 
Jaffna,  and  Manaar,  and  the  pearl  fishery 
is  in  a  sense  a  recreation  for  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  boat  race  is  recreation  for 
the  Thames  watermen. 

The  shark-charmer,  a  cunning  person, 
who  is  considered  so  indispensable  to  the 
fishery  that  he  is  paid  by  Government,  is 
constantly  in  attendance  at  the  fishing 
bank.  At  one  time  the  charmer  used  to 
be  allowed  a  percentege  of  one  oyster  per 
day  from  each  diver,  but  this  has  been 
commated  into  a  money  payment  Ac- 
cidents have  never  been  known  to  occur 
on  the  pearl  banks  from  sharks,  which  is 
of  coarse  attributed  by  the  superstitious 
Datives  to  the  wise  charming  of  the 
charmer  ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  suppose 
that  the  noise  made  by  so  many  divers 
frightens  away  these  ferocious  monsters. 
Exaggerated  stories  have  been  told  of  the 
time  that  a  pearl  diver  can  remain  under 
water,  two  minutes  and  even  three  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  as  the  common  time, 
bat  fifty  seconds  is  the  usual  peiiod  when 
the  men  are  regularly  at  work ;  instances 
have,  however,  been  frequent  of  an  im- 
mersion lasting  for  eighty  and  even 
eighty-seven  seconds.  The  divers  en- 
ter strenuously  into  their  work,  and  a 
good  hand  will,  when  the  mussels  are 
plentiful,  send  up  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand in  the  course  of  the  six  hours  he  is 
on  the  pearl  ground.  At  a  given  signal 
the  fishery  ceases  for  the  day :  then  the 
crews  which  have  been  lucky  shout  for 
joy,  others  who  nave  obtained  but  a  scant 


supply  linger  on  the  banks  till  driven 
away  by  the  guards.  If  the  breeze  be 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  boats  to 
the  shore,  the  men  have  to  take  the  oars 
and  row  them  home. 

Meantime  the  boat  owner  has  been  in 
utter  anxiety  to  know  what  luck  his  boat 
has  had,  and  the  moment  the  little  ves- 
sel reaches  the  shore,  he  springs  forward 
to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  day's  diving 
and  to  look  over  and  fondle  the  wealth- 
giving  shells.  Others,  all  who  are  spec- 
ulating in  the  fishery,  are  quite  as  anx- 
ious about  the  day's  take  ;  and  the  fact  is 
that  the  thousaifds  of  people  who  gather 
on  the  coast — and  they  are  so  numerous 
that  it  looks  as  if  a  large  town  had  sud- 
denly been  set  down  by  the  seaside — are 
more  or  less  speculators  in  the  fishery ; 
it  is  one  great  lottery.  All  kinds  of  peo- 
ple are  assembled,  and  they  are  from  all 
countries,  and  are  of  all  colors,  of  many 
castes,  and  of  very  different  occupations  ; 
they  erect  with  great  rapidity  tents,  huts, 
bazaars  and  shops  ;  there  are  sutlers,  jew- 
ellers, and  merchants  of  all  kinds  on  the 
scene,  the  grand  idea  being  there, 
as  everywhere  else,  to  make  money. 
Everybody  speculates,  from  the  wealthy 
Hindoo  merchant,  who  buys  the  right  of 
fishing,  down  to  the  humblest  outcast — 
for  there  are  questionable  characters  of 
all  kinds  to  be  seen  around,  monks,  fa- 
kirs, beggars,  and  the  like.  Strokes  of 
luck  are  constantly  being  announced ;  a 
poor  man  may  buy  a  fanam's  worth  of 
shells,  and  find  himself  in  consequence 
of  his  purchase  in  possession  of  a  little 
fortune.  One  person  at  a  recent  fishery 
bought  three  shells  for  a  sum  which  could 
be  represented  by  twopence  of  our  money, 
and  in  one  of  the  shells  he  found  the  larg- 
est pearl  of  that  year's  fishing.  A  pearl 
fishery  is  as  exciting  to  the  natives  of 
the  East  as  the  Derby  or  the  Leger  is  to 
a  Londoner. 

When  the  fleet  arrives  with  the  mus- 
sels, they  are  all  carried  ashore,  and  are 
divided  into  four  heaps,  three  of  which 
are  selected  by  Government  when  the 
fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  executive,  the 
other  being  the  property  of  the  boat 
owners,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
to  be  divided  among  the  divers,  rowers, 
and  others.  The  shells  are  exposed  in 
heaps  or  in  pits,  so  that  the  pearls  may 
be  rotted  out  of  them — the  flesh  of  the 
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fish  is  never  eaten  except  by  very  low- 
caste  natives  ;  they  are  kept  till  the  end 
of  the  fishery  and  then  placed  in  canoes 
to  be  washed ;  poor  buyers,  however, 
cannot  afford  to  wait,  but  seek  out  the 
pearls  at  once,  at  a  considerable  loss. 
Eveiy  individual  shell  is  carefully  wash- 
ed and  examined,  and  the  pearls  picked 
out,  and  afterwards  the  canoe  itself  is 
submitted  to  a  series  of  washings  in  or- 
der to  find  such  pearls  as  may  have  es- 
caped observation.  These  are  usually 
found  among  the  sand,  children  being 
employed  to  give  a  last  look  over  the 
debris,  in  order  that  their  young  eyes 
may  pick  out  the  small  seed-pearls  which 
are  sure  to  escape  the  eyes  of  the  older 
people.  The  pearls  are  assorted  into  ten 
or  twelve  sizes  by  being  riddled  through 
a  scries  of  perforated  brass  saucers  or 
colanders,  fitting  closely  into  each  other, 
the  first  of  which  has  twenty  holes  in  it, 
and  those  peai'ls  which  do  not  escape 
from  it  are  called  of  the  twentieth  bas- 
ket. The  other  baskets  have  each  an 
increasing  number  of  holes,  thirty, 
eighty,  one  hundred,  and  progressing 
to  a  thousand  perforations  ;  each  bas- 
ket, of  course,  giving  its  name  to  the 
gems  it  contains,  as  pearls  of  the  fiftieth 
basket,  and  so  on.  The  price  of  the 
pearls  is  fixed  per  **  chow,"  a  local  term 
which  gathers  into  one  word,  size,  form, 
color,  and  weight,  thus  enabling  the 
quality  to  be  appraised.  As  to  the  yield 
of  pearls,  it  may  be  stilted  that  it  is  most 
uncertain  ;  as  many  as  one  hundred 
pearls  of  various  sizes  have  been  found 
in  one  shell,  and  oftentimes  a  hundred 
and  fifty  shells  may  be  opened  and  not 
one  pearl  be  seen.  The  largest  pearls 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  beard  of  the 
animal.  The  estimate  of  the  shells  taken 
up  for  the  sample  previous  to  a  fishery 
being  announced,  will  average  from  ten 
to  thirty  Madras  rupees  per  thousand  oys- 
ters. Frauds  of  all  kinds  are  constantly 
being  perpetrated  :  mock  i)earls  are  mix- 
ed with  genuine  ones,  and  an  endless 
variety  x)f  thefts  committed ;  the  coolies 
will  swallow  the  gems,  and  the  women 
will  carry  them  away  in  their  hair.  The 
natives  are  very  dexterous  in  picking  out 
the  pearls  from  the  freshly  taken  shells, 
and  also  in  concealing  them.  Plots  are 
made  up  by  the  boat  owners  and  others 
to  cheat  their  employers.     When  a  man 


obtains  the  chanoe  of  stoding  a  lam 
pearl,  he  contrives  to  signal  to  a  oonnd- 
erate,  who  will,  upon  getting  the  Untg 
ostentatiously  steal  a  small  sem  in  order 
to  throw  the  watchers  off  the  aoent;  the 
small  theft  is  at  onoe  detected,  an  npiosr 
ensues,  due  panishment  is  meted  ool  to 
the  culprit,  and  during  the  time  thattbii 
little  drama  is  being  enacted  the  ''big 
thief"  contrives  effectually  to  conoesltiM 
treasure  which  he  has  purloined. 

From  these  detidls  it  will  be  obvioH 
that  the  falling  off  of  the  Ceylon  penl 
fishery  will  deprive  oar  Indian  exoh^ 
quer  of  a  considerable  souroe  of  rerSDai^ 
and  the  people  of  a  means  of  obtaimag 
wealth ;  but  we  may  now  hope  tint  a 
proper  inquiry  will  be  institutea  into  tin 
former  fluctuations  and   present  ftihie 
of  the  Ceylon  banks.     Mr.  Holdsworth 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  Grovemmeot  Id 
Ceylon,  to  report  on  the  natoral  hirtoij 
of  the  pearl ;  and  to  suggest  the  hsii 
method  of  insuring  successful  fiahflriM; 
but  a  person  on  the  spot^  who  is  vd 
versed  in  the  matter,  writes  me  thst^  ii 
his  opinion,  '<  the  science  of  all  the  ai^ 
uralists  in  Europe  will    not   reptaaUi 
the  beds  till  Nature  so  disposes."    HoV| 
it  is  hard  to  agree  entirely  with  this  fli^ 
tleman.     Scieace  can  not  only  re^M 
the  fisheries,  but  it  can  oonstitnte  Mhi^ 
ies  where  they  have  never  Arntfitd  bsfoia 
It  is  proposed,  I  believe^  to  recnut  the  tf- 
hausted  fisheries  of  the  Unnevelly  fuA 
banks,   on  the  continent  oppoaitfly  bf 
means  of  artificial  culture,  and  a  poilNB 
of  the  harbor  of  Tuticorin  ia  to  be  waU 
in  for  the  purpose  of  peail  oaldtate 
where  the  shells  will  be  kept  and 
during  three  stages  of  their  growthi 
which  they  will  be  placed  in  the  asi 
their  natural  banks.    By  thia  mean 
may  find  out  a  great  deal  about  the 
its  of  the  pearl-mussel  that  we  do 
yet  know,  and  so  beenaUed,  neriiaBiLli 
solve  the  mystery  which  at 
over  the  lieds. 

Some  recondite  specnlationa  have 
recently  ventured  upon  as  to  the 
falling-off  of  the  Ceylon  peail 
but  no  one  can  with  any  oertaial^MM 
out  the  true  cause  of  die  &ilimb  6h^ 
curious  circumstance  that  the  imngriMll 
fisheries  of  the  Persian  Golf 
ous,  although  there  is  Vi 
fishery  earned  on  upon  ' 
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while  the  Ceylon  and  Tinnevelly  banks 
ai-o  at  present  qnite  barren.  The  fisher- 
men of  Whitatable  say  there  is  nothing 
so  good  for  an  oyster  bed  as  t!ie  perpetual 
dreilging  and  working  of  it;  but  the 
dredge  is  not  known  to  these  Eastern 
people,  although  it  might  be  used  with 
Treat  advantage,  both  in  the  saving  of 
labor,  and  in  freeing  the  ronssel  beds 
from  the  Tarioiis  kinds  of  enemies  by 
which  they  are  at  various  times  infested. 
Many  of  the  banks  are  quite  level,  and 
the  depth  of  water  ranges  from  five  to 
thirty-five  fathoms  ;  so  that  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  dredge  being  used 
on  the  score  of  the  bottom  being  unsuit^ 


mystery.  It  is  needless  to  pretend  that 
we  know  the  cause,  or  that  any  one  cause 
will  acconnt  for  so  many  different  kindn 

!  offailare — somoof  the  banks  bcingfilled 
with  empty  shells,  while  on  other  banks 
the  fish  has  altogether  disappeared,  and 
again,  on  some  banks  the  traces  of  an 
enemy  can  be  seen  in  the  many  broki-n 
shells  that  are  lying  around.  I  may  just 
hint,  however,  that  "over-fishing "must 
have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  exhaus- 
tion of  some  of  the  banks  at  Ceylon. 
This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  assurance 
of  Mr.  Steuart,  who  has  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  incidents  and  econ- 
omy of  the  pearl  fisheries,  that  after  fish- 
eries have  been  held  successfuUy  for  acv- 
eral  nearly  consecutive  years,  the  banks 
oease  to  be  productive.    The  want  of  a 

^     fail  of  spat  may  also,  as  in  the  case  of  our 

i      own  ^ible  oyster,  be  a  cause  of  failure. 

It  is  carious  tliat,  just  as  our  Eastern 

pearl  fishery  began  to  fail,  a  considerable 

'      supply  of  excellent  pearls  were  derived 

,  from  the  rivei-8  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Unger, 
of  Edinbnrg,   the  chief  dealer  in  these 

•  SooUish  pearlx,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
and  the  instigator  of  the  trade  in  Sco1> 
land  as  now  carried  on,  pays  a  great  deal 
of  money  annually,  chiefly  to  the  peas- 

I  antiT  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pearl- 
prodadng  rivers,  for  these  Caledonian 

I  gems,  many  of  which  are  of  great  indi- 
vidual value,  the  best  kinds  ranging  in 
|mce  from  five  pounds  to  fifty  pounds  : 
as  much  as  one  hundred  sovereigns,  in- 
deed, have  been  obtained  for  a  fine  speci- 
men. It  is  not  unlikely,  I  think,  from 
the  impetus  given  to  the  fishery  by  the 


dealers,  that  the  streams  of  Scotland  will 
^  speedily  be  exhausted,  for  mnssels  in 
!  Scotland  are  not  foqnd  in  beds  as  in  the 
sea,  but  individually  or  in  very  small 
clusters,  which  of  course  are  gi-eedily 
seized  upon  and  at  once  destroyed  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  few  of  the  gema. 
As  regards  the  productiveness  of  the 
Scottish  pearl  mussel,  a  practical  hand 
tells  us  that  one  pearl  is  on  the  average 
found  in  every  thirty  shells,  but  as  only 
one  pearl  ia  everj  ten  is  salable,  it  re- 
,  quires  the  destruction  of  one  hundred  and 
'  thirty  shells  in  order  to  find  that  one 
gem.  Of  course  shells  are  occasionally 
found  that  contain  a  great  many  pearls, 
but  these  are  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  it  may  be  easily  calculated  how  long 
the  capital  stock  of  any  river  will  stand 
ont  against  the  determined  efibrta  of  the 
peasantry  surrounding  it,  when  they 
know  that  by  a  little  exertion  they  can 
L  pay  their  rent  by  collecting  pearls. 

As  to  the  question  "  What  is  a  pearl  1 " 
( the  best  informed  writers  concur  in  think- 
ing the  gem  to  be  the  result  of  a  disease 
of  the  mussel.  Reaumur  tells  us,  in  one 
of  his  learned  dissertations,  that  pearls 
are  found  in  the  mussel,  just  as  stones 
are  found  in  other  animals,  and  that  they 
are  apparently  the  effects  of  a  disease  in 
the  fish ;  M.  Geoffrey,  another  learned 
Frenchman,  thinks  pearls  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  bezoars  ;*  while  some  of 
the  ancient  naturalists  thought  in  their 
day,  that  pearls  were  the  unfructified 
seed  of  the  animal  that  produced  them. 
Pearls  peeled  to  the  core,  or  sawn  in 
halves,  show  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
nucleus  that  is  very  aet«rminable;  most 
pearls  are  nacre  into  the  very  heart.  It 
was  lately  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Pnysi^  Society  (Edinburgh)  that 
the  watering  of  the  black  cattie  on  our 
Scottish  streams  was  an  important  aid  to 
the  production  of  pearls,  as  the  animal 
broke  the  shells,  and  thereby  produced  a 
nucleus  suitable  for  the  formation  of  the 
;  gem.  But  black  cattie  do  not  water  in 
,  the  Persian  Gulf,  nor  on  the  pearl  banks 
I  of  Ceylon — in  short,  the  Physical  Society 
I  baa  not  yet  solved  the  mystery.  It  would 

i  *  The  bcsoar  is  a  concteu  matlcr  fboad  in  the 
■tomachi  of  goat*  and  Kntelopo,  and  ii  of  conrid- 

1  erable  money  value,  partknlaitj  in  India,  wbera 
betoan  arevktuedonaccoootof  in 
claal  virtuM. 
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be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not ' 
the  disease  or  gem-producing  power  of 
the  pearl-bearing  animals  is  hereditary  ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  may  be  the 
case.  The  proportion  of  shells  that  con- 
tain pearls  to  the  total  quantity  brought 
on  shore  is,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
very  small,  and  usually  the  shells  likely 
to  contain  the  gems  within  them  can  at 
onGe  be  singled  out,  because  they  are 
generally  rough-looking  and  deformed. 
This  is  so,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  pearl- 
producing  shells  of  our  Scottish  streams, 
which,  however,  are  quite  different  in 
shape  from  those  of  the  Oriental  waters. 
Adepts  in  pearl-seeking  on  the  Doon  or 
Ythan  delight  in  finding  rugged,  ugly 
shells,  as  they  know  that  they  are  the 
likeliest  to  contain  pearls.  Once  ob- 
tained from  sea  or  river,  the  pearl  re- 
quires notliing  at  the  hand  of  man,  hav- 
ing been  perfected  and  polished  by  Na- 
ture hei*self. 


Leisure  Hoar. 
OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 

IV. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  Queen's  Col- 
lege. It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not 
taking  the  colleges  in  their  topographi- 
cal grouping.  The  present  cicerone  and 
his  party  are  in  no  hurry.  There  is  no 
need  to  take  them  in  their  order  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  :  wo  take  them 
at  leisure,  and  examine  each  as  most  con- 
venient. Stepping  out  of  Merton,  we 
just  give  a  peep  at  little  St.  Alban'sHall, 
which  nestles  at  its  side.  You  might 
live  in  Oxford  for  years,  and  hardly  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  diminutive 
hall.  A  glance  shows  you  its  pretty  lit- 
tle quadrangle  and  picturesque  bell-tower. 
And,  if  only  for  the  memories  of  some 
great  men  associated  with  St  Alban's 
Ilall,  you  will  like  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
Such  men  have  belonged  to  it  as  Arch- 
bishop Wliately,  who  gained  some  of  his 
highest  distinctions  while  Principal  here ; 
that  fine  Elizabethan  dramatist,  Massin- 
ger  5  the  celebrated  scholar,  Elmsley ;  and 
Lenthall,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the 
speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
soon  reach  Queen's  College,  founded  by 
Robcit  de  Eglesfield,  confessor  to  Queen 
Philippa,  from  whom  the  college  derived 


its  name.    An  extract  from  one  of  Don 
Stanley's  works,  AfemorialB  of  Ocmierhnf^ 
will  very  pleasantly  introduoe  as  to  the 
history  and  traditions  of  Qneen'sCdl^: 
< 'There,  according  to  tradition,  the  Friim 
of  Wales,  her  son — as  in  the  next  geoen- 
tion  Henry  IV. — was  brought  up.  If  we 
look  at  the  events  which  followed,  iie 
could  hardly  have  been  twdve  yeaxioU 
when  he  became  a  member.     .... 
Queen's  College  is  much  altered  in  ertiy 
way  since  the  little  Prince  went  Hbn 
but  they  still  keep  an  engraving  oT  tk 
vaulted  room  he  is  said  to  have  oceupM. 
.     .     .     .    You  may  still  hear  the  in- 
dents summoned  to  dinner,  as  he  was«  Iff 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  in  the  h« 
you  may  still  see,  as  he  saw.  the  fiDovi 
sitting  all  on  one  side  the  tabh^  witbtk 
head  of  the  college  in  the  centretiniBi- 
tation  of  the  Last  Supper,  as  it  is  «oa- 
monly  represented  in  the  pictnrei.    IV 
very  names  of  the  head  and  of  the  tvdvf 
Fellows  (the  number  first  aiipdaftedtj 
the  founder,  in  likeness  of  our  Loid  w 
the  Apostles)  are  known  to  us.    He  m^ 
have  seen  what  has  long  sinee  liiiMwi 
away :  the  thirteen  beggars— dea(  AfliA^ 
maimed,  or  blind— daily  brought  iato A> 
hall  to  receive  their  dole  of  bread,  bMr« 
potage,  and  fish .    He  must  have  sea  At 
seventy  poor  scholars,  instituted  aftff  At 
example  of  the  seventy  disciple^  v^ 
learning  from  their  two  chapluDSto  cM 
the  service.     He  must  have  seen  lbs  |N^ 
ter  of  the  college  going  round  to  diafeAe 
beards  and  wash  the  heads  of  theFcDom" 
This  ancient  college  has  now  mMl 
put  on  a  modem  guise.      TbB  MM^ 
buildings  have  now  entirely  passed  avVi 
and  only  their  record    remains  ia  v 
college  archives.    Yet  the  ooUegt  «fl 
merits  its  name  of  Queen's  College^  Ari^ 
has  been  a  favorite  of  various  qnW 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  Omta 
Queen  Charlotte,  are  counted  xufi 
factresses.  Queen  Caioline*s  state 
beneath  the  cupola,  abQve  tke 
gateway.     The  present  bnildiagiB  At 
work  of  Wren  and  of  his  pupil  ttsvb- 
moor,  the  architect  of  a  few  fine  Jiiwfcw 
in  London.  The  hall,  Ufanffy^  and  chjP^ 
are  all  remarkable  in  their  waj.   TW 
library  is  one  of  the  heat  in  Qifixdibrill 
greatly  enriched  by  a  sonnewhsA 
benefaction  of  £80,000  by  i 
of  the  college.    The  dhapd 
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snal  Idnd  of  architectare,  and  sapposed  to 
have  a  resemblance  to  a  basilica.  It  bas 
a  good  deal  of  stained  glass,  and  a  ricbly- 
oolored  ceiling,  by  Sir  James  Thornbill, 
representing  tbe  Ascension.  The  hall, 
as  is  usual  with  Oxford  halls,  is  finely 
adorned  with  arms  and  portraits,  and  has 
a  music  gallery  at  its  west  end.  It  has 
two  windows  rescued  from  the  lodging  of 
Henry  V.,  and  bearing  portraits  of  him 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort.  One  of  them 
records  the  cii*cumstance  in  a  striking 
Latin  inscription.  In  the  buttery  is  the 
founder^s  cup  and  a  magnificent  antique 
drinking  horn.  One  or  two  curious  old 
customs  are  preserved  in  the  hall.  Every 
New- Year's  Day  the  college  bursar  pre- 
sents to  each  member  a  needle  and  thread, 
colored  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  and  says, 
Take  this,  and  be  thrifty."  This  is 
mguille  fil/'  a  rebus  on  the  founder's 
name.  A  still  more  remarkable  scene 
occurs  on  Christmas  Day.  The  hall  at 
dinner  time  is  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
the  gallery  above  mentioned  is  sometimes 
crowded  with  hundreds  of  good  Oxford 
townsfolk.  The  usual  blast  of  a  trumpet 
proclaims  the  summons  to  dinner.  Then 
two  cooks,  with  white  aprons  and  caps, 
appear,  bearing  aloU,  that  all  may  behold, 
a  huge  boar's  head,  the  tusks  gilded,  and 
in  its  mouth  a  lemon,  and  the  large 
pewter  dish  decorated  with  bay,  holly, 
rosemary,  and  banners.  They  move  in 
procession  slowly  up  the  hall.  A  singer 
of  carols  precedes  them,  who,  touching 
the  dish  with  his  right  hand,  begins  the 
**  Boar*s-head  Song,"  a  bass  solo,  with  a 
chorus,  which  is  taken  up  by  two  choris- 
ters from  Magdalen  and  many  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  college.  It  is 
worth  while  putting  down  the  quaint 
words  of  the  song,  a  singular  mixture  of 
Latin  and  English,  but  tolerably  intelligi- 
ble to  all  readers  : 

"  The  boar's  head  in  band  bear  I, 
Bedecked  with  bays  and  rosemary  ; 
And  I  pray  you,  my  masters,  to  be  merry, 
Quot  estis  in  conyivio. 

Caput  apri  defero, 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

"  The  boar's  head,  as  I  understand, 
Is  the  bravest  dish  in  all  the  land, 
When  thus  bedecked  with  a  gay  garland, 
Let  us  servite  cantico. 

Caput  apri  defero. 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 


"  Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honor  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  served  is 
In  reginensi  atrio. 

Caput  apri  defero. 
Reddens  laudes  Domino.** 

There  are  some  private  residences  in 
Oxfoi'd,  one  or  two  of  which  have  a 
degree  of  historical  importance.  Such  is 
the  fine  old  house  in  the  corn  market, 
once  known  as  the  Crown  Inn.  Sir 
William  Davenant  was  born  here  :  his 
father  kept  the  inn.  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant was  Sliakespeare's  godson,  and 
Shakespeare  himself  used  to  frequent  this 
inn.  Aubrey  says  that  Shakespeare,  who 
**  was  wont  to  go  into  Warwickshire 
once  a  year,  did  commonly  lye  at  the 
Crowne  Taverne  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  exceedingly  respected."  Kettel  Hall, 
in  the  Broad-street,  is  a  very  striking 
private  residence,  and  was  once  one  of  the 
many  halls  with  which  Oxford  abounded. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Dr. 
Kettel,  and  succeeded  one  on  the  same 
site  which  was  called  Perilous  Hall,  after 
its  founder  Dr.  Perles.  Dr.  Kettel  **  was 
accustomed  to  attend  the  daily  dispu- 
tations in  the  hall  of  Trinity,  where  he 
sat  with  a  black  fur  muff,  and  an  hour- 
glass before  him  to  time  the  exercise. 
One  day,  when  Cromwell  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Oxford,  a  halberdier  rushed  in, 
and,  breaking  his  hour-glass  with  his 
halberd,  seized  his  muff  and  threw  it  in  , 
his  face.  The  Doctor  instantly  seized 
the  soldier  by  the  collar  and  made  him 
prisoner,  and  the  halberd  was  carried  out 
before  in  triumph." 

In  Johnson's  Life  we  hear  of  him  re- 
siding here  for  five  weeks  at  a  time.  In 
the  recently-published  Diary  of  the  Right 
Honorable  William  Windham  there  is  a 
mention  of  Kettel  Hall  :  "  In  my  new 
lodgings  at  Kettel  Hall,  during  the  whole 
of  my  time  of  being  here,  1  have  felt 
strongly  the  share  which  place  may  have 
in  determining  the  course  and  character 
of  one's  thoughts.  All  that  it  has  done 
here  has  been  for  the  better.  My  mind 
has  been  more  gay,  my  thoughts  more 
satisfactory ;  stronger  impressions  have 
been  made ;  more  of  that  has  been  felt 
which  advances  us,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
in  the  order  of  thinking  beings.  .  .  . 
My  enjoyment  in  my  lodging  continued, 
during  the  whole  of  ray  stay,  equal  to 
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what  I  had  reason  to  hope  on  my  first  |  Scott,  in  the  Early  Gothio  s^le.    An  in- 
entrance.     The  situation  is  the  same,  the  j  closed  cloister    adjoining  the  Fdlowtf 
distribution  of  the  rooms,  and  the  collegi-   library  is  fitted  up  as  a  library  fiar  tin 
ate  air  which  it  still  retained  (its  title  also  j  undergraduate  memberB.     Bat  the  finest 
remains  Kettel  Hall),  all  made  it  a  place  part  of  the  college  in  nnqaeationaUy  the 
of  pleasant  abode,  and  mark  it  out  to  be    oeautiful  chapel,  certainly  the  finest  mod- 
chosen  in  case  of  any  future  visit.*'  em  structure  in  Oxford.     ^Rua  also  is  lij 
Frewen  Hall  is  another  remarkable  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Soott.     It  bem  a 
building.     You  reach  it  up  the  passage   striking  likeness  to  the  &unteCluq)deii 
which  divides  the  premises  of  the  Star  Paris.    The  new  chapel   of  St.  Jobn^i 
Hotel  from  those  of  the  Oxford  Union   College,  Cambridge,  which  is  risiDg  it 
Society.     The  Prince  of  Wales  resided  \  the  expense  of  uie  late  lamented  Hr. 
here  during  his  residence  in  Oxford.    In  ;  Hoare,  the  banker,  is  ezactly  modtlM 
St  Aldatc-street  there  are  some  curious  |  after  this.     The  barenesa  of  the  Ssim 
old  houses.     One  of  these  is  believed  to  '.  Chapelle,  where  religiona  service  is  eefe- 
have  been  inhabited  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  |  brated  only  once  a  year,  afiTords  a  imj 
while  Christ  Church  was  building ;   an-   disadvantageous   comparison  with  thi 
other  was  inhabited  by  the  last  Abbot  j  beautiful  and  crowded  interior  ef  tte 
of  Oseney  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Oxford ,    chapel  of  £xeter  College.    It  rises  to  gMft 
before  there  was  a  bishop^s  palace  (a  very   height,  with  a  fine  eastern  apsCi  sod  a 
plain  one)  at  Cuddesden.                            grained  stone  vault  and  arcades.    Ik  h 
Next  we  will  go  to  Exeter  College,    recorded  that  a  very  large  portion  of  tte 
This  college  has  the  largest  number  of  necessaryezpensea  were  deuayed  fay  ■■ 
membei-s  next  to  Christ  Church,  but  it   ''  who  came  originally  to  tms  eolM 
has  hardly  distinguished  itself  in  proper-   with  slender  patrimonies,  but  wfclHlf 
tion.    Nearly  everything  about  Exeter  the  bounteous  munificence  of  tomltn 
is  modern.     There  have  been  so  many  and  benefactors  in  past  generations^*^"' 


alterations  and  additions  that  the  whole  had  the  advantage  of  such  endoi 
now  seems  an  entirely  new  construction.  ,  as  have  enabled  them  in  after  lUe  to  vis 
The  west  front  is  long  and  imposing,  but !  for  themselves  an  honorable  positioiii  mi 
the  narrowness  of  the  street,  of  which  it  a  decent,  if  not  an  affluent,  maintenanei." 
forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  one  i  We  shall  do  well  if  we  here  qnoto  soai 
side,  is  against  the  full  effect.  The  shops  I  wise  words  used  by  one  of  snoh  €■  tti 
and  dwefling  houses  interposed  between  ,  occasion  of  the  opening  of  thia 
the  Turl  buildings  and  the  Broad-street  |  chapel  They  are  words  which 
buildings  are  also  a  disfigurement ;  but '  well  be  borne  in  mind  whQe 
these  will,  in  course  of  time,  all  be  prob-  j  plating  the  splendid  ecdesiasticsl 
ably  done  away  with.  Various  pieces  of ,  tures  with  which  Oxford  abooiids^  vsiii 
picturesque  architecture  have  been  im-  |  which  all  Oxonians  would  do  Wil  ti 
proved  off  the  surface  of  Exeter  College.  !  lay  to  heart:  ^'  Vain  are  all  the 
The  hall  is  a  veiy  fine  one,  the  finest  in  gifts  of  stone,  and  marble,  and 
Oxford  next  to  Christ  Church.  Tlie  ,  vain  all  the  cunning  deyioes  of  <hsi 
college  has  a  very  pretty  private  garden,    man's  hand,  vain  2l  the  lavidi 


in  a  corner  of  which  is  a  large  chestnut  ture  of  the  most  abounding  wealth,  if  tb 
tree,  which  is  called  Heber*s  tree,  because  I  heart  of  the  offerer  go  not  with  <hs  fit 
it  shadowed  the  window  of  the  opposite  ,  Let  the  house  which  men  erect  to  Goft 
room  in  Brasenose  which  Heber  used  to  glory  be  as  magnificent  as  it  mq,  ^ 
occupy.  '^  Here,  also,  is  '  Dr.  Kenni-  setteth  greater  store  npon  the  tesnlstf 
cott*H  fig  tree ; '  so  called  because,  when  the  heart  of  each  individnal  manjimnh 
the  figs  were  ripe,  to  prevent  any  one  he  dwelleth  by  his  blessed  Spirit.  BMV 
taking  them.  Dr.  Kennicott  i)ut  a  label  |  to  worship  in  the  plaioeat  ban,  widi  Ai 
on  the  tree,  inscribed  '  Dr.  Kennicott's  full  outpouring  of  the  heart  to  Qodf  Ab 
fig  tree,'  which  an  undergraduate,  coming  '  in  the  most  gorgeous  cathedral  efsrnW 
afterwards  and  eating  up  all  tlie  figs,  I  bytheskiliof  medi8ByalarohtteoC%|rei|f 


altered  into  *  A  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott ! ' " 
(Murray).  The  college  has  a  handsome 
library,  rebuilt  in  1856  by  Mr.    G.  G. 


the  sense  of  beauty  finda  its  asnwte 
there,  and  the  heart  and  the  Ufa  m  ^ 
tranged  firom  God  in  Gfarisit    ...   - 
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The  worship  of  the  sanotnary  iBineflniiig- 
lesH  withont  the  worship  of  the  life." 

New  College  is  next  on  our  list ;  a 
BUigubr  name  :w  belonging  to  a  founda- 
tion which  has  been  five  hundred  years 
in  existence.  Every  college  in  turn  has 
been  called  New  College.  This  was  the 
noble  work  of  William  of  Wykeh; 
when  he  had  been  bo  high  in  the  favor  of 
Edward  III.  that  Froissail  eays  every- 
thing was  done  by  him,  and  nothing  was 
done  without  him.  Most  of  the  bnild. 
ings  remain  a.s  the  founder  planned  and 
left  them.  lu  the  warden's  lodgings 
there  is  a  remarkable  portrait  of  the 
founder  which  Sir  Jo^^hua  Reynolds 
thought  was  original.  The  cloisters  are 
TWy  remarkable,  occupying  the  site  of 
three  ancient  hails.  They  were  conse- 
crated  as  a  burial-gronnd  in  the  year  1400 
by  a  bishop  of  Dunkcld.  There  are  slili 
an  old  pnlpit,  and  the  remains  of  an 
ori^nal  stone  high  altar.  The  space  is 
fl&nked  with  cypresses,  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable ribbed  roof  resembling  the  bot- 
tom of  a  boat.  In  the  civil  wars  the 
royal  military  stores  were  kept  here.  In 
tfae  interesting  audit  room  some  verj 
ancient  records  are  preserved,  also  col- 
lege seals,  pictures  of  saints,  ancient  plate 
md  jewels,  the  founder's  jewelled  mitre, 
etc.  New  College  alxiunds  with  the  rec- 
(rilecdons  of  illuBtrious  men  ;  many  of 
th^T  portraits,  «s  usual,  grace  the  hall, 
tlte  latest  of  them  being  that  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Erie.  Other  illustr 
msmbera  are  Chichell,  Wnynflete,  Bishop 
Ken,  Bishop  Lowtb,  ArchlJiahop  Ilowley, 
Soroerville,  Pitt-  The  relation  between 
New  College  and  Winchester  School  is 
Tery  much  the  same  as  between  King's 
College.  Cambridge,  and  Eton.  The 
University  Commission  has,  however, 
effected  very  great  modifications. 

"  He  who  visits  New  College  for  the 
first  time,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon, 
"  may  be  somewhat  disappointed  by  the 
narrow  lane  through  which  he  appi-oachea 
it,  if  he  has  expected  an  imposmg  exter- 
nal yii^c&,-  but  our  forefatb el's  built  in 
m  different  spirit  from  ourselves.  They 
contrived  a  lowly  portal,  reserving  their 
best  attractions  for  the  interior ;  and 
well  did  they  know  how  to  charm  the 
Bool  which  they  had  tirst  caused  to  enter 
by  that  gat«  of  humihty.  Let  not,  how- 
ever, the  exquisite  statues  of  the  angel 


Gabriel,  the  Blessed  Tirgin,  and  the 
founder  himself,  >which  stirmocint  the 
gateway  of  New  College,  pass  unnoticed. 
Then  let  the  stranger  enter,  turn  to  the 
left,  and  be  told  that  the  little  feathered 
angel  which  he  discovers  in  the  wall  (the 
mode!  of  those  at  Magdalen  College) 
formerly  held  in  his  hands  a  scroll,  in- 
scribed '  Hie  est  DomuB  Dei,  Porta 
Cceli.'  He  should  then  inspect  the  clois- 
ters ;  and  dull  of  heart  must  he  be  if 
their  religious  silence  and  solemn  beauty 
do  not  affect  him.  Many  an  interesting 
inscription  awaits  him  here,  on  the  pave- 
ments, and  on  the  walls.  He  should  also 
notjce  the  striking  outline  which  presents 
itself  to  one  emerging  from  the  open 
door  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister. 
Then  let  the  chapel  be  visited,  and  the 
musical  proportions  of  the  ante-chapel 
tirom  the  entrance  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner .  be  dnly  recognized.  He  will  be 
struck  by  the  venerable  remains  of  paint- 
ed glass,  coeval  with  the  founder,  and 
with  the  ancient  brasses  which  strew  the 
floor.  He  will  then  enter  the  choir,  and 
should  be  careful  to  coast  along  the 
north  side,  that  he  may  be  spared  the 
sight  of  the  painted  glass  which  disfig- 
ures the  windows  above  him.  Those 
on  the  south  are  of  a  superior  order;  the 
colore  are  vivid,  and  the  general  effect 
highly  agreeable.  Arrived  at  the  east 
end,  good  taste  is  offended,  by  discover- 
ing that  the  western  window  has  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  last 
century ;  a  design  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds supplanting  what  must  have  been 
of  infinitely  greater  interest  The  organ 
also  looks  as  if  it  had  been  absurdly  con- 
trived to  inclose  that  design  as  in  a 
frame ;  but,  strange  to  relate,  it  was 
erected  of  its  present  shape  a  full  ceutnry 
earlier,  having  been  introduced  "into  the 
college  in  1C61.  At  this  juncture  it  is 
some  consolation  to  he  shown  Wyfceham's 
pastoral  staff,  which  is  preserved  in  this 
part  of  the  chapel.  It  is  of  silver-gilt, 
exquisitely  wrought,  and  curiously  enam- 
elled ;  being,  perhaps,  the  most  gorgeous 
relic  of  the  kmd  In  existence.  The  gen- 
eral form  is  very  elegant.  The  figures 
are  admirable  in  point  of  character,  while 
the  ornamental  details  are  in  the  best 
style  of  what  is  generally  considered  the 
best  period  of  medieval  art  The  whole 
was  made  admirably  effective  by  the 
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skilful  introduction  of  eosmel  and  jew- 
ela."* 

The  gardens  of  New  College  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  considered  U)e  finest 
in  Oxford.  They  are  Burrounded  by  the 
old  city  wall,  which  the  college,  by  cove- 
nant with  the  founder,  is  bound  to  keep 
in  i-epair.  On  the  top  is  an  "alure,"  or 
Talk,  with  parapets,  bastions,  and  loop- 
holes for  arrows,  a  very  IntereBting  exam- 
ple of  ancient  fortification.  In  the  civil 
wars  it  was  fortified,  and  employed  both 
by  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians.  In 
gilt,  on  the  ancient  gateway,  is  the  armo- 
rial sentence,  "  Manners  mnkytb  man." 
There  is  a  mound  in  front  of  the  gateway, 
covered  wilh  shnibs,  which  is  considered 
a  great  ornament  of  the  grounds.  At 
the  back  of  the  college  is  a  piece  of 
ground,  called  the  "Slip,"  or  "  Slipe," 
where  ore  the  stables  and  offices,  com- 
manding a  picturesque  view  of  the  fine 
perpendicular  tower,  supposed  to  have 
been  Wykehara's  last  work,  and  the 
ohaiiel.  There  IB  a  dark  story  told  of  cer- 
tain Protestant  members  of  the  College, 
who  were  imprisoned  in  this  tower  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  were  allowed 
to  die  of  cold  and  starvation. 


COBBETT'S  POLITICAL  WOBKS.t 

CouBKTT  is  gradually  becoming  a  mere 
name  to  us,  though  he  is  ])robabIy  the 
only,  or  almost  the  only.  Englishman 
who  ever  lose  to  real  greatness  exclusive- 
ly as  a  journalist.  We  propose  to  attempt 
to  draw  a  slight  outline  of  the  man  and 
of  his  most  characteristic  opinions,  taking 
as  onr  authority  the  selections  made  by 
his  sons  from  his  poUtiual  writings  in 
America  and  England.  Familiar  as  his 
name  was  within  living  memory,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  information  of  many 
at  least  of  onr  readers  to  give  a  short  out- 

*  Mr.  Biirgon  puinU  oul  that  Tor  laaay  intermt- 
ing  iiurliciilura  lie  is  indcbCud  to  llic  kindiiesa  of 
tlie  Itcv.  J.  10.  Sewcll,  Fellow  of  New  CollvKC, 
whn  in  "  na  full  of  L-arioua  fmliquBrian  infurmalion 
B*  he  is  willing  to  impart  it." 

t  Hcketioiu  from  Coblielft  Fottthal  Workt. 
BciiiK  a  cumptetc  Abridgment  of  (he  one  hundred 
Volumeswhicli  com|irife  the  Writings  of /\)rcn/uiiB 
and  the  Wi^l-/  Politteal  Itegiittr.  With  Notes, 
Historical   ami   Ki:planaioij.    B7  John  M.  and 
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line  of  hia  career.  His  writiDgs  cootun, 
among  other  matters,  mat^nals  for  a 
complete  antobiograpby,  if  any  one  took 
the  trouble  to  extract  and  urmnge  in 
chronological  order  the  statements  which 
he  made  at  various  times  as  to  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  his  life.  He  was  bom  in 
Hampshire  in  or  abont  the  year  1706. 
He  was  the  boq  of  a  farmer,  and  the 
grandson  of  a  laborer  who,  as  be  boasted, 
lived  for  forty  years  in  the  same  service. 
In  1784  he  enlisted  at  Chatham  in  the 
Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  serv- 
ed in  it  in  the  North  American  provinces, 
especially  in  Kova-Scotia  and  Canada, 
from  1785  to  1792,  when  the  rej^meut 
(of  which,  by  the  way,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  was  Major)  returned  to  Eng- 
land. His  great  talents  raised  him  almost 
j  immediately  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  and 
within  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  that  of 
sergeant-major.  He  gives  an  account,  in 
a  letter  written  "  to  the  independent  peo- 
I  pie  of  Hampshire,"  in  1809,  of  bis  career 
I  in  the  regiment  It  is  a  most  oharacter- 
,  istic  pa.'tsage,  but,  full  as  it  is  of  vanity,  it 
is  fair  to  Cobbett  to  say  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  it  to  be  substantially  tine. 
He  was  clerk  to   the  regiment,  and  he 

"In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  of  the 
busioegB  in  Ihnt  way  fell  into  my  hands,  and 
at  thu  end  of  about  a  year  neither  sdjutoot, 
paymaster,  nor  quartenuael«r  could  move  an 
,  iuch  without  my  assistance.  The  mltitary 
part  of  the  regiment's  afiturs  fell  imder  my 
care  in  like  moDnpr." 

He  describes  how  a  new  drill  book  came 
out,  and  how  he  had  first  to  learn  it  and 
then  teach  it  to  others,  "  to  give  lectures 
of  instruction  to  the  officers  themselves, 
,  the  colonel  not  excepted."  He  thuacame 
to  have  a  wonderful  opinion  of  himself, 
which  continued  to  characteriEe  him  in 
all  departments  of  affairs  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  ; 

"  As  I  advanced  in  experience  I  felt  less 
j  and  less  respect  for  those  whom  I  was  com- 
I  pcllcd  to  obey.  .  .  From  nineteen  to  twenly- 
I  seven  is  not  much  of  an  age  for  moderation, 
j  especially  with  those  who  must  Deccsaarily 
dciipise  all  uround  ihem.  But  the  &uie  of  ^ay 
I  Bcrvici?s  and  lalenls  ran  through  the  whole 
couutry.  .  .  I  hod  the  afiyisof  a  whole  regi- 
ment In  attend  to.  .  .  I  found,  however,  time 
for  studying  English  aud  French  grammar ;  I 
learned  geometry  and  fortification ;  I  built  a 
I  barrack  for  four  hundred  men,  without  the 
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aid  of  either  draughtsman,  carpenter,  or  brick- 
layer. The  soldiers  under  me  cut  tlie  timber 
and  dug  the  stones,  and  I  was  the  arcbi- 
tecL  .  .  With  all  these  occupations  (of  which 
I  mention  only  a  few  particulars  that  occur  to 
me  at  the  moment)  I  found  time  for  skating, 
fishing,  shooting,  and  all  the  other  sports  of 
the  country,  of  which,  when  I  left  it,  I  had 
seen  and  knew  more  than  any  other  man." 

With  all  these  gifts,  and  especially  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  English 
grammar  and  the  French  language,  which 
performed  for  him  the  very  same  oflSce 
which  a  classical  education  performs  for 
young  men  of  a  different  class,  Cobbett 
appli^  for  and  obtained  his  discharge 
from  the  army  in  1792.  He  did  so,  d- 
though  he  had  the  prospect  of  receiving 
a  commission  without  purchase,  in  order 
to  expose  certain  frauds  which  he  had 
detected  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment In  the  letter  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  he  gives  a  long  account  of 
bis  attempts  to  obtain  a  court  martial,  and 
of  the  shuffling  manner  in  which,  as  he 
says,  he  was  put  off.  His  enemies  after- 
wards charged  him  with  having  flinched 
from  his  accusations  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  to  which  he  replies  by  charging 
them  with  all  manner  of  frauds.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  left  the  army  in  1792,  and 
went  to  France  with  his  young  wife.  He 
was  both  disgusted  and  reasonably  alarm- 
ed at  the  scenes  into  the  midst  of  which 
he  fell,  for  he  was  in  France  (though  not 
at  Paris)  till  shortly  before  the  September 
massacres ;  and  he  accordingly  sailed 
from  Havre  to  Ameiica,  and  settled  at 
PhUadelphia,  where  he  gave  lessons  in 
tJie  English  language  to  the  French  emi- 
grants. He  afterwards  began  to  publish 
a  paper  in  favor  of  the  Federalists  and 
the  English  alliance,  which  was  called  by 
different  names,  and  at  last  Porcupine's 
Gazette.  He  carried  on  in  it  for  sevei-al 
years  iiirious  polemics  with  various  per- 
sons, and  especially  with  the  unhappy 
Democrats,  whom  he  lashed  with  more 
than  all  the  fury  which  he  afterwards 

fonred  upon  the  heads  of  English  Tories. 
n  March,  1795,  for  instance,  after  much 
dwellhig  on  the  brutalities  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  observes,  *' At  the  very  name  of 
Democrat  humanity  shudders  and  modes- 
ty hides  its  head."  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1800,  in  gi*eat  favor,  as  his  sons 
say,  with  the  powers  of  the  day,  and  he 


received  offers  of  assistance  both  from 
Mr.  Windham  apd  Mr.  Pitt.  He,  how- 
ever, refused  them,  and  shortly  afterwards 
differed  with  the  Government  about  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  the  policy  of  which  he 
disputed.  In  1802  he  established  the 
Political  Register^  and  continued  it  till  his 
death.  In  1810  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  a  year,  for  what  in  those 
days  was  considered  a  libel,  and  he  went 
over  to  America  in  1817  in  order  to  avoid 
the  operation  of  the  Six  Acts.  He  stayed 
there  about  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and  continued  his  avocations 
with  no  other  interi'uption  till  his  death, 
on  the  18th  June,  1835.  It  should  be 
added  that  he  sat  for  Oldham  in  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament ;  but  he  achieved 
no  marked  success  in  the  House. 

Such,  in  outline,  was  Cobbett's  career. 
We  will  now  attempt  to  give  some  esti- 
mate of  the  man  Imnself,  and  some  ac- 
count of  his  more  characteristic  opinions. 
If  we  had  to  take  a  representative  man 
from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Cob- 
bett, O'Connell,  and  Walter  Scott  would 
be  by  no  means  bad  men  to  choose.  Cob- 
bett was  a  model  John  Ball.  He  had  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  race  in  an  exag- 
gerated form,  and  the  chief  interest 
which  now  attaches  to  his  opinions  arises 
from  the  degree  in  which  they  illustrate 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a  thor- 
ough-bred Englishman  of  much  more 
than  average  power,  but  not  of  more  than 
average  enlightenment.  Cobbett* s  great 
qualities  were  immense  vigor,  resource, 
energy,  and  courage,  joined  to  a  force  of 
understanding,  a  degree  of  logical  power, 
and  above  all  a  force  of  expression,  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled.  His  weakness 
lay  in  his  incredible  self-confidence,  his 
monstrous  prejudices,  his  extreme  coarse- 
ness and  occasional  ferocity,  and  the  thor- 
oughly invincible  ignorance  with  which, 
when  he  had  got  any  ideas  into  his  head, 
he  clung  to  them  and  defended  them 
against  all  comers.  As  life  went  on,  his 
style  to  some  extent  degenerated,  and 
became,  as  the  style  of  all  journalists 
tends  to  become,  turgid  and  cumbrous ; 
but  his  best  pei*formances  are  models  of 
vigor  and  pungency.  These  qualities, 
together  with  his  energetic,  rather  dom- 
ineering, character,  are  displayed  in  great 
abundance  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  i*acier  or 
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more  amusing  than  many  parts  of  his 
French  and  English  grammars.  No  other 
man,  in  all  probability,  would  ever  have 
thought  of  making  such  books  the  vehicle 
of  the  keenest  political  satire.  Cobbett 
contrived  to  do  so  by  choosing  his  exam- 
ples of  bad  grammar  from  dispatches, 
King's  speeches,  and  other  public  papers. 
For  instance,  the  Prince  Regent  in  1814 
said  : 

'*  Although  this  war  origbatcd  in  the  most 
unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
f  emment  of  the  United  States  ...  I  never 
have  ceased  to  entertain  a  sincere  desire  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  on  just  and  honorable 
terms. 

"  Does  the  Prince  [asks  Cobbett]  mean  that 
he  would  be  justified  in  wanting  to  make  peace 
on  unjust  and  dishonorable  terms  because  the 
enemy  had  been  the  aggressor  ?  He  might, 
indeed,  wish  to  make  it  on  terms  dishonorable 
and  even  diggraccful  to  tlie  enemy ;  but  could 
he  possibly  wish  to  make  it  on  unjust  terms  ? 
Does  he  mean  that  an  aggression,  however 
wicjjed  and  unprovoked,  would  give  him  a 
right  to  do  injustice  ?  Yet  if  he  do  not  mean 
this,  what  does  he  mean  ?  " 

He  concludes  the  letter  in  which  this  oc- 
curs by  saying  to  his  son,  to  whom  the 
letters  are  addressed,  that  when  he  comes 
to  hear  the  people  who  write  King's 
speeches  making  speeches  in  Parliament 
themselves,  "  Your  wonder  will  be,  not 
that  they  wrote  a  King's  speech  so  badly, 
but  that  they  contrived  to  put  upon  paper 
sentences  sufficiently  grammatical  to  ena- 
ble us  to  guess  at  the  meaning."  The 
French  grammar  is  as  remarkable  in  some 
ways  as  the  English  one.  It  contains, 
for  instance,  directions  for  learning  the 
French  gendere,  which  are  most  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  energy  and  of  the 
clumsiness  of  the  man  who  invented  them. 
Take,  he  says,  a  little  book,  each  page  of 
which  is  divided  into  two  columns.  Write 
out  all  the  masculine  words  in  one  set  of 
columns,  and  all  the  feminine  words  in 
the  other,  and  read  them  over  and  over 
again  at  odd  times  until  you  know  them 
all  by  heart.  The  hatred  of  rules  and 
the  readiness  for  labor  which  this  plan 
shows — for  it  was  the  plan  which  Cobbett 
himself  followed — are  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  fact  that,  having  adopted  it  when 
he  was  a  sergeant  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment, he  recommended  it  to  others  be- 
tween tliirty  and  forty  years  afterwards. 
It  never  appears  to  have  occurred  to  him 


that,  as  five  French  noniifl  oat  of  riz  are 
mascniine,  a  liqt  of  the  femimiie  noott 
only  would  haref  Bayed  five  nxths  of  the 
trouble. 

Illustrations  of  the  peeoliaritiee  of  hh 
style  might  be  moltiphed  to  any  eitflit 
His  name,  so  to  spesk,  is  signed  mwi 
every  page  of  all  his  writings.  It  win  be 
better  worth  while  to  attempt  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  general  east  of  Ui 
political  opinions.     He  was  in  no  seneea 
party  writer.     From  first  to  last  he  ex- 
pressed his  own  views  in  lus  own  wif 
upon  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  and  whatewtf 
the  subject  in  hand  may  be,  there  is  oae 
uniform  cast  of  thought  about  d  Isi 
opinions  as  distinctive  as  the  style  ■ 
which  it  finds  expression.   They  ohsB^ 
a  good  deal  as  he  grew  older,  more  pee* 
sionate,  and  more  aocnstomed  to  ftel  arf 
to  exert  the  singular  powers  wUeh  be 
possessed ;  but  the  progress  of  the  diiige 
can  be  traced  from  month  to  mondial 
year  to  year,  and  it  is  obvious  tumA 
that,  under  the  varieties  of  opinion  wfaA 
he  held  at  different  times,  he  was  ahnji 
the  same  man.    The  leading  idea  €■  f^ 
litical  subjects  in  Cobbett's  nund  vei 
that  all  legislation  ought  to  have  ftr  ik 
object  the  production  of  a  oertun  voaf^ 
kind  of  prosperity  and  plenty,  difllHei 
throughout  the  whole  popnlatiOD.  Ihoe 
never  was  such  an  enersetao  beBsverii 
the  theory  of  a  good  old  time  when  enif 
man  was  fed  on  beef,  or  at  least 
and  beer,  and  clothed  in  good 
made  from  the  fleeces  of  English 
and  in  shoes  made  out  of  English  Ufa 
when  there  were  hardly  any  imporlBMl 
very  few  taxes,  and  when  there  wseeM 
paupers.    He  appears  to  have  bsBstii 
that  for  several  centuries  this  aetad|r 
was  the  state  of  things  in  Bngfauidi  ^ 
that  it  had  passed  away  only  in  ve^ 
modem  times  by  reason  of  the  srgbeaei 
taxation  and  paper  money  and  mndfaA 
which  he  never  ceased  to  denonnee  sstti 
source  of  every  kind  of  national  enrfl  Ai 
he  read  the  history  of  Bni^and,  ^f^ 
thing  called  the  Information^  vmAi 
source  of  all  our  evils.    Up  to  flaltiBe 
things  had  on  the  whole  gone  of  v4 
and  in  particular  the  Chunm  had  yiwM^ 
ed  for  the  poor  so  hursdy  and  m  |iB^ 
fully  that  there  had  Men  noae  if  jfe> 
grinding  poverty  whieh 
kter  times.    The 
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as  hftviDg  been,  in  a  political  point  of  I ' 
view,  DothiDg  but  a  vast  aristocratic  job  ' 
and   robbery  of  the  po4|^  Before   that  | 


trvent  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Church  went  to  the  poor.  After 
it  the  whole  went  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate persons  or  of  a  married  priesthood, 
who,  aa  far  as  the  poor  were  concerned, 
were  little  better.  Still  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Poor-law  was  some  compenaation,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  gross  injustice  which 
bad  been  indicted  on  them,  the  common 
people  got  on  pretty  well  till  the  aristoc- 
racy invented  the  never- sufficiently- to-he- 
onreed  funding  Bystera,  whereby  they 
were  enabled  to  live  oat  of  the  taxes  in  a 
constantly  increasing  ratio.  What  with 
OODStant  borrowing,  and  what  with  paper 
money  and  indirect  taxation,  which  raised 
the  price  of  all  food,  drink,  clothing,  and 
lodging  to  an  incredible  pitch,  the  poor 
became  poorer,  and  the  rich  richer,  till  at 
last,  towards  tlie  time  when  the  Political ' 
SeffisUr  was  at  the  height  of  its  influence, 
the  laborers  were  gi-ound  down  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  misery,  the  old  landlords 
were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  Jews  and 
fnndholders  (ao  ho  loved  to  put  it)  lived 
in  brutal  luxury  out  of  the  taxes.  The 
borden  of  large  parts  of  the  Political 
Btgisler  and  other  works,  especially  of 
the  delightful  book — tor  such  it  Is,  not- 
withstanding many  obvions  blemishes — 
called  Rarai  liida,  is  that  the  taxes  were 
squandered  in  supporting  luxury.  The 
population  in  the  country,  it  is  constantly 
repeated,  was  decaying,  and  was  being 
collected  into  the  great  towns — or,  as 
CobbeU  always  calls  them,  the  Wens — 
there  to  be  devoured  by  the  "  Wen  dev- 
Us:" 

"  The  land  la  now  used  [lie  Bays  in  one  of 
bis  rides]  to  raise  food  aud  drink  Tor  tlio  mo- 
DtqKilIzers  and  tlie  tax-eaters  and  tlitir  piir< 
vvjon  and  lackej-a  and  harlots ;  aud  the;  get 
together  in  Wena.  Of  all  the  mcau,  all  tL<! 
cowarclty  reptiles  thai  ever  crawled  on  tlic 
foce  of  tbe  earlb,  tbe  English  landowners  ore 
the  most  mean  and  tbe  most  cowardly ;  for 
wblle  they  see  Itjo  populnllon  dmwu  iiwny 
Oxnn  their  pariatiea  to  the  Wens,  while  they 
an  taxed  to  koep  the  people  in  the  Wcas. 
and  while  they  sea  their  own  parsons  pocket 
(he  tithes  and  the  glebe  rents,  and  sulTer  Ihc 
pareonBge  houses  to  fall  down;  wliile  lliey 
see  alt  thi»,  they,  without  uttering  a  word  in 
the  way  of  eomplalnt,  sufTer  themselves  lo  be 
taxed  to  build  new  churches  for  Ilie  monopo- 
lisers and  tax-eatera  In  those  Wens  f    Never 


Nothing  in  Cobbett  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  regard- 
ed for  many  years  as  the  incarnation  of 
radicalism  and  revolution,  he  was  no 
Radical  at  all  in  spirit  and  sentiment ;  at 
least  he  wasnot  what  is  usually  understood 
by  that  name.  The  whole  of  the  Young 
English  theory  of  things  is  nothing  more 
than  an  effeminate  parody  of  one  side  of 
his  views.  He  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  most  English  of  Englishmen,  as 
full  of  every  English  prejudice  as  an  egg 
is  full  of  meat.  He  always  speaks  with 
reverential  tenderness  of  every  old  institn- 
tion  or  building.  The  old  churches  and 
old  cathedrals  fill  him  with  admiration. 
He  had  a  great  tenderness  for  the  old  re- 
ligion, though  be  had  no  love  for  the 
despotic  or  priestcrafl  side  of  Popery, 
which  he  sometimes  attacked  in  his  char- 
acteristic style,  and  he  despised  Unita- 
rians and  Methodists  and  Jews  about 
equally.  His  account  of  Unitarians  is 
eminently  characteristic,  and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  bis  grotesque  humor.  Baron 


"went  on  at  a  great  rate  laughing  about  the 
Trinity,  and  I  remember  he  repeated  the  Uni- 
tarian distich  which  makes  a  joke  of  the  idea 
of  there  being  a  devil,  and  which  they  all 
repeat  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  laugh  and 
look  ascunning  and  priggish  aa  Jackdaws,  just 
as  if  they  were  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  do  most  heartily  diapise  this  prig- 
gish set  for  tbeir  couceit  and  impudence ; 
but  seeing  that  they  want  reason  for  tbe 
IncomatioD,  seeing  that  they  will  have  efFecta 
here  ascribed  to  none  but  usual  causes,  let  me 
put  a  question  or  two  to  them." 

Then  follow  seven  qnestione,  the  last 
of  which  is,  "  What  causes  Uonnders, 
real  little  flat  fish,  brown  on  one  side, 
white  on  the  other,  month  sideways, 
with  tails,  fins,  and  all,  leaping  alive  in 
the  inside  of  a  rotten  sheep's,  and  of 
every  rotten  sheep's  liver  t "  Jews,  Meth- 
odists, and  Quakers  come  off  quite  as  Ul. 
The  Quakers  are  "  base  vermin  "  and 
"  nnbaptized,  buttonlesa  blackguards." 
The  Methodists  are  a  "  bawling,  canting 
crew  "  of  "  roving  fanatics."  The  Jews 
are ' '  Christ-killing  rascals ; "  and  "  Christ- 
killer"  is  his  favorite  pseudonym  for  a 
Jew,  if  one  is  to  be  inlroduced  into  an 
imaginary  conversation  or  Bemi-dramatio 
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scene  in  one  of  his  letters.  The  Scotch 
and  Irish  are  served  in  the  same  way. 
He  had  no  opinion  of  the  Irish.  One  of 
the  most  stinging  and  crashing  letters 
he  ever  wrote  is  devoted  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  speech  of  O'Connell's  in  his 
usual  vein  {Register^  Januaiy,  1832). 
Churchill  and  Johnson  were  not  hard- 
er on  the  Scotch.  "  The  Scotch  beggars 
would  make  us  believe  that  we  sprang 
from  beggars.  The  impudent  scribes 
would  make  us  believe  that  England  was 
formerly  nothing  at  all  till  they  came  to 
enlighten  it  and  fatten  upon  it"  He 
carried  his  John  Bull  pride  indeed  to  a 
positively  ludicrous  pitch,  for  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  1817,  he  re- 
proaches him  bitterly  for  being  a  party  to 
the  renunciation  by  George  IH.  of  the 
title  of  King  of  France.  ''  Had  I  been 
in  Parliament  I  would  have  made  every 
stand  inch  by  inch  in  order  to  expose,  at 
any  rate,  tlie  abandonment  of  a  plume 
won  by  the  valor  of  my  forefathers.  . 
.  .  .  The  abandonment  of  the  title  of 
King  of  France  was  an  act  of  baseness 
without  a  parallel."  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  English  writer  who  illustrates  in 
a  more  pointed  manner  the  vein  of  poetry 
and  romance  which  runs  through  every 
part  of  llie  English  character,  though  in 
a  form  so  strange,  so  subtle,  and  at 
times  so  grotesque,  that  it  is  continually 
overlooked  or  mistaken  by  supei*ficial 
observers.  It  requires  a  far  closer  knowl- 
edge of  the  John  Bull  nature  than  most 
people  possess  to  understand  how  the 
same  man  should  burst  into  fieiy  indig- 
nation about  the  baseness  of  abandon- 
ing the  perfectly  senseless  title  of  King  of 
France,  and  should  observe,  "Talk  of 
*  liberty,'  indeed,  '  civil  and  religious 
liberty,'  the  Inquisition  with  a  bellyfull 
is  iar  preferable  to  a  state  of  things  like 
this,"  and  declare  elsewhere  that  the  re- 
liofion  ibr  him  was  a  relimon  which  filled 
ptople's  bellies. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  Cobbett, 
who  passed  his  life  in  the  most  passion- 
ate advocacy  of  Kadical  reform,  and  who 
denounced  rotten  boroughs  and  all  the 
works  of  boroughmongers,  fundholders, 
stockjobljers,  and  other  "wen  devils," 
every  day  and  all  day  long  for  some 
foity  years,  was  oi)posed  to  all  character- 
istically liberal  measures.  He  denounced 
schemes  of  popular  education.     For  in- 
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stance,  in  December  1818,  he  naUiilwd 
a  letter  to  Alderman  Wood  ''On  teac^ 
ing  the  Childig|of  the  Poor  to  Be^* 
the  gist  of  whicR  is  that  thiare  is  nodiuig 
wholesome  for  them  to  read,  and  thM 
they  had  much  better  not  leani.    llief 
cannot  understand  the  Bible^  and  tta 
newspapers  are  all  oorrapted  bj  the  Gor- 
emment    In  another  letter  he  sajs  tfan^ 
in  his  ebcperience  of  the  armji  he  alwiji 
found  that  the  scholars  in  a  regimnl 
were  ''  generally  dirty  and  drannidi,'' 
'Hhe  conceit  makes  &em  sancj;"  Mid 
their  characters  are  so  bad  that  men  wha 
can  neither  read  nor  write  are  fireqnenllf 
made  non-commissioned  officers  beeMM 
of  the  superiority  of  their  moral  dnii^ 
ter,  notwithstanding  the  inoonreoleMi 
of  their  ignorance.     In  mndi  the  mm 
spirit  of  biTOted  love  to  all  thit  im 
old-fashioned,  he  admired  the  old  kffi 
against  forestalling  and  regrBtiD&  anl 
considered  shops  a  misdhievons  maoi^ 
tion  upon  the  good  old  ftriiion  of  tti 
and  markets.     His  view  of  fiusCs  vn  v 
much  perverted  by  this  state  of  niadv 
his  theories.    He  continually  mshiiV*'^ 
that  it  was  a  gross  and  ladiorons  emrts 
believe  that  the  population  was  t^g^ 
increasing.     A  man  who  oonld  bcMii 
in  the  correctness  of  the  oensos  rem 
would  be.  capable  of  believing  thk  At 
moon  was  made  of  green  oheesa 

These  were  a  few  of  the  most  iap^ 
tant  and  characteristic  of  the  pdHiri 
views  of  this  remarkable  man.  II9 
are  interesting  at  present  bhieflj  beoHii 
they  show  the  cast  of  thoognt  wW 
gave  the  most  popular  of  all  English  pA* 
ical  writera  his  great  hold  over  thsaM 
of  a  larger  section  of  hia  uiiuiUj— 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  saaa  dM 
ever  had  for  an  equal  time^  and  beoMi 
they  thus  afford  decisive  proof  of  A* 
strength  of  Conservative  tendeaoMi  ■ 
this  country  even  at  a  time  in  vM 
party  feeling  ran  higher  than  it  pudhtf^ 
ever  did  at  any  other  period  in  ov  m^ 
tory.  No  one  ever  attached  eiUMr  wMp 
viduals  or  classes  in  this  oonatiy  viA 
such  unsparing  violence  as  Oobbol% 
yet  his  attachment  to  what  ha  ^ 
as  the  genuine  constitation  of  tta 
try  was  undoubtedly  iinoera^  airf  Vtf 
exceedingly  strons.  He  goes  id  Ar  tf 
to  speak  with  kinanesi^  and  Ofraa  iriA* 
certain  sort  of  r^grst^  of  Ibi 
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tern.  WbcD  the  matter  ia  conaidered 
attentively,  it  is  obvioaa  enough  that  the 
doctrines  which  we  are  bo  much  aooas- 
tomed  to  see  recognifed,  professed,  and 
extolled  in  all  directions — the  doctrine  of 
universal  wmpetition,  free  trade,  relig- 
ious equality,  and  the  like — however  irae 
they  may  be,  are  popular  only  by  acci- 
dent They  are  not  the  natural  and  ap- 
propriate creed  of  the  gieat  mnsHts  of 
the  population.  Liberalism  is  in  many 
respects  an  aristocratic  creed,  ina-'^much 
OB  the  essence  of  it  is  to  produce  a  condi- 
tion of  things  in  which  the  energies  of 
every  individual  will  have  the  fullest  pos- 
sible scope,  and  prodiioe  the  most  penna- 
nent  resnlw.  The  vigorous  man  will, 
under  this  system,  get  a  maicininin  of 
advantage  from  his  superior  slrent^th, 
■nd  will  transmit  to  his  descendants  the 
advantage  which  he  has  acquired.  The 
apparent  tendency  of  unrestricted  free 
trade  and  unlimited  competition  is  to 
throw  wealth,  and  everything  that  de- 
pends upon  and  is  derived  from  it,  into 
comparatively  few  hands.  What  the 
average  man  likes  is  an  artificial  system 
which  provides  as  large  a  number  of  per- 
■ons  as  possible  with  a  reasonable  level 
of  comforL  When  people  talk  of  good 
old  times,  the  state  of  things  present  to 
dieir  imagination,  rightly  or  wrongly,  ' 
II  state  in  which  there  was  less  trouble 
aad  anxiety,  and  (ewer  vicissitudes  in  life, 
than  in  the  time  of  which  they  arc  speak- 
ing. The  ideal  age  of  most  men  is  an 
Bg«  in  which  the  common  run  of  people 
got  along  pretty  comfortably  without 
much  troable.  It  does  no  doubt  so  liap- 
pal  that,  in  our  own  times,  the  extraor- 
dinary inventions  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  society,  and  have  poured  over 
us  a  flood  of  wealth  unexampled  in  for- 
mer times,  have  produced  a  state  ot'  leel- 
ing  to  which  we  are  so  accustomed  that 
WO  do  not  see  that  it  h  exceptional. 
There  never  was  an  age  in  which  the  go- 
ahead  spirit  was  sopowei'ful,  but  even  in 
these  days  there  ai'e  considerable  excep- 
tions to  this  state  of  feeling.  Tr.ides' 
unions  are  a  good  illustration.  They 
show  that  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  cla-«  of 
mechanics  have  hardly  any  sympiithy 
with  free  trade,  and  comparatively  little 
amliilion.  I^t  us,  say  they  in  tlfect, 
have  fair  wages  and  short  hours,  and  let 
both  time  and  wages  be  regulated  by  the 
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work  of  the  average  man,  not  'by  the 
powers  of  those  who  rise  above  the  aver- 
age. The  following  passage  is  at  onco 
an  excellent  spectmen  of  Cobbett's  best 
style  and  a  short  snmmar}'  of  his  moat 
charaoteriatic  doctrine : 

The  state  of  the  people  relative  to  Ihe  no- 
bility and  gentry  used  to  be  such  ns  to  be 
productive  of  great  advantage  to  both.  The 
laborers  were  happy.  Each  had  his  Ihtle 
home.  He  had  things  about  him  worth  pos- 
sessing and  worth  preserving.  His  clock, 
which  hnd  come  V  him  from  his  fatlier,  and 
in  many  cases  ftom  his  grandfather,  was 
preserved  with  as  much  care  and  veneration 
as  you  would  preserve  your  title  deeds,  or 
any  building  upon  your  estates.  Men  lived  in 
the  same  cottage  from  the  doy  of  their  mar- 
riege  till  the  day  of  their  death.  Tliey  work- 
ed for  the  some  masters  for  many  years. 
They  were  so  well  off  that  there  was  do 
desire  for  chungc.  Whole  families  were  in 
the  service  of  the  same  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man, without  any  legal  engagement,  and 
without  any  other  dependence  than  that  oc- 
casioned by  reepcct  and  good-will.  In  nu- 
merous instauces,  son  succeeded  Gitber,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  as  llie  workman  or 
servant  of  sou  after  father.  The  liberality  and 
kindneaa  of  the  emplojer  were  repaid  by  Ihe 
respect  and  lideliiy  of  the  servant.  All  this 
is  now  swept  away.  That  inexorable  system 
of  taicatioD,  that  fraudulent  and  ruinous  sys- 
tem of  funding,  wliicb  have  enabled  the 
borough  holders  in  England  to  smother  lib- 
erty and  reinstate  despotism  in  Europe,  have, 
at  last,  almost  wholly  destroyed  this  moat 
beautiful  and  happy  state  of  society,  and,  in 
the  place  of  mutual  confidence  and  mutual 
good-will,  have  introduced  mutual  distrust 
and  mutual  hatred.  The  American  war,  aa  I 
ssid  before,  gave  the  nation  a  great  blow. 
That  blow,  however,  might  have  been  over- 
come ;  but  the  blow  given  by  the  late  wars 
never  can  l>e  overcome,  except  by  that  regcn- 
cratioQ  which  a  Parliamentary  reform  would 

What  degree  of  truth  was  there  in 
these  views?  The  question  ia  one  which 
could  be  adequately  discussed  only  in  a 
large  work  spreading  over  a  great  varie- 
ty of  subjects,  but  one  remark  about  it 
may  be  made  with  confidence.  Cobbett 
altogether  overstated  his  case,  and  perti- 
naciously sbnt  his  eyes  to  the  real  prog- 
ress which  the  Dation  was  most  un- 
doubtedly making  in  the  midst  of  much 
suffering  and  a  great  deal  of  jobberj'  and 
corruption.  The  vast  load  of  indirect 
taxation  was  no  doubt  cruel  and  mis- 
obievoos.      The  abnses  of  Government 
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were  very  great,  but,  notwithstanding 
all  that,  the  wealth  of  the  country  did 
increase  enormously,  and  so,  whatever 
Cobbett  thought  about  it,  did  the  popu* 
lation,  all  tbrougli  the  great  war  and 
down  to  our  times.  He  put  his  finger  on 
the  real  evil  when  he  complained  of  the 
way  in  which  property  is  distributed,  and' 
when  he  pointed  out  the  excessive  hard- 
ship upon  the  poor  of  the  system  of  in- 
direct taxation ;  but  he  was  mistaken 
when  he  uuderrated  the  powers  of  pro- 
duction in  the  countiy,  and  was  utterly 
wrong  when  he  denied  its  increase  in 
population.  He  was  also  wrong,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  the  notion  that  it  is  pos- 
sible by  any  artificial  means  to  arrest  the 
natural  progress  of  society,  and  to  make 
the  general  diffusion  of  rough  plenty 
the  principal  ideal  of  such  a  nation  and 
such  an  age  as  our  own. 

We  have  given  only  a  slight  outline  of 
one  part  of  Cobbett's  views.  His  occa- 
sional writings  on  all  manner  of  practical 
subjects  are  eminently  characteristic,  and 
for  the  most  part  well  worth  reading. 
Whoever  wishes  to  get  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  man,  his  thoughts,  his  views  on  all 
subjects,  and  his  pereonal  adventures, 
intermixed  with  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  descriptions  of  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  most  classes  of  its  inhab- 
itants, may  iind  all  this,  and  much  more, 
in  the  Rural  R'id<:s — a  delightful  book, 
with  all  its  occasional  coarseness  and 
ferocity.  We  have  omitted  all  notice 
of  Cobbett*s  wars  with  private  persons, 
many  of  which  were  exceedingly  violent 
They  make  up  a  great  part  of  his  writings, 
but  their  interest  has  now  entirely  passed 
away.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  gentler  manners  of  our  own  time 
they  are  wearisome,  and  sometimes  dis- 
gusting. 


London  Society. 

THE  TREVILIANS'  SUMMER  TRIP,  AND 
WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

Rose  and  Evelyn  Trevilian  sat  under 
the  trees  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  their 
home,  on  a  warm  evening  in  July,  each 
of  tliem  absorbed  in  a  novel.  They  were 
very  pretty  girls,  with  olear,  fresh  com- 
plexions, fine  teeth,  dark  hair,  and  honest 


gray  eyes.  AttUs  timetheir-wareaQiiw- 
ly  eighteen ;  and  being  twinii  and  ray 
much  alike,  the  good  looka  of  eftoh  mn 
reflected  and  heightened  in  the  otlur,  m 
it  were,  so  that  tbey  generally  leomd 
credit  for  a  greater  shue  than  thcja^- 
tually  posses^.     Hnntley  Manor,  tiidr 
father's  place,  was  in  one  of  the  aoodiea 
counties  ;  the  house,  a  long,  atrag^iig 
mansion,  had  evidentiy. been Itddeotott 
many  different  times,  and  aooordii^toa 
many  different  tastes,  and  the  eflEbetm^ 
perhaps,  more  picturesque  tiian  oomd 
m  an  architectural  point  of  view.    It  vh 
absolutely  covered  with  all  acMrts  of  cn» 
ing  plants  ;  the  old  walls  modssdy  M- 
ing  themselv^  under  a  cnrtnn  of  if^ 
Virginia  creeper,  and  roses^  not  to  wfim 
of  a  variety  of  perennial  beauties. 

An  extensive  lawn  lay  in  fronts  doliri 
with  fine  old  trees  ana  brilliant  flow 
beds.  At  the  back  was  the  gazdoib  ki|t 
up  in  the  old  style,  with  broad  onqr 
walks,  and  close -clip^>ed  yew  anSkc 
trees ;  and  there  might  be  fiwad  ■ 
abundance  of  those  dear  cdd-fiMUoadl 
flowers,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  arf- 
ern  times,  wall-flowers,  stooki,  sval 
William,  etc.,  eta,  filling  the  air  viA 
their  delicious  fragranea  Theiinrfla 
below  a  terrace  at  the  bottom  €f  tkf 
garden. 

The  girls  sat  quietly  rea^ngftr  akm 
time,  undisturbed  by  any  soiuidwvstlrt 
of  bird  and  insect  life;  bat  at  kngAt 
tall  young  man  of  aboat  twentf-M 
appeared  on  the  steps  of  the  hmiuth 
and  strolled  leisurely  towards  Hmm^  U^ 
ing  a  cigar  as  he  came :  thia  wukwk 
eldest  brother,  Walter,  who  had  lAv 
brilliant  honors  at  Oxford  in  Apd^^il 
having  rather  injured  his  healthlf  lb 
exertion^  he  was  at  present,  fajttsliK 
tor's  advice,  indulging  in  a  long  hoBlv 
before  entering  on  the  seriona 
of  life.  He  was  very  tall,  and 
handsome,  with  the  same  fiaak^ 

expression  which  charaoteriaedUa 

The  books  were  shut  as  he  waanullJk 
and  Rose  jumped  up  to  suet  min. 

'<  What  a  time  you  and  papa  have  IM 
over  yourwme,''  said  she;  ■'aat  Mf 
what  nave  you  done  with  BUBHsat-^  * 

<<  She  will  be  hoe  dbeolb^i  iii'ltf 
gone  up  to  inspect  the  anal  flf-ii4i> 
nursery.    But  noW|  what  d^ 
has  been  the  salgeot.of 
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libing  room  t    You  would  give  a 

)al  t6  knoW}  I  can  tell  yon." 

lat  was  it?  What  was  it  ?  "  cried 

.  once ;  ''  anything  interesting  or 

r  ?    Do  tell  us,  Walter." 

me,  attend  to  my  little  wants  first, 

re  me  my  little  comforts  ahout 

lid  he,  in  a  would-be  languid  man- 

md  then  we'll  see  what  can  be 

r  you." 

)  was  pulled  down  into  a  comfort- 

lir,  and  a  little  rustic  table  drawn 

T  his  elbow  to  rest  on,  and  then 

3rs  knelt  down  on  the  grass  at  his 

d  begged  for  tl^e  desu^d  informa- 

)  -slow  puffs  of  the  cigar,  and  a 
I  of  enjoyment  at  their  evident 
y,  was  the  sole  response  for  some 
3 ;  but  at  last,  after  coaxing  and 
^  and  hair-pulling  had  all  been 

vain,  he  relented,  and  began  : 
'ell,  you  really  wish  to  Itnow  ? 
sure  you  think  it  would  be  good 
to  know  t " 

,  go  on,  you  tiresome  creature  ! " 
elyn.  "  Yes,  we  wish  to  know, 
would  be  good  for  us  to  know ; 
at  is  more,  we  must  know." 
at  about  settles  it,  I  suppose,  so 
es.  Well,  my  little  dears,  did  you 
L  the  whole  course  of  your  small 
oes,  hear  of  a  place  called  Spa  !  " 
e,  of  course,"  said  Evelyn ;  '^  it  is 
loe." 

!  is  ity  indeed  t    What  do  you 
leet" 
k  in  Germany  —  in  Prussia,  I 

said  Rose. 
Fhiflsia,  you  think  !  Nice  young 
rou  both  are  I  and  I  shall  request 
[all  to  take  you  back  into  the 
oom  to  pursue  your  geographical 
Upon  mjr  word  you  don't  de- 
0  gOy  for  displaying  such  terrific 
ica    Spa  lain  Belgium." 

go!"  cried  both  the  girls,  who 
ver  left  England  in  their '  lives ; 
lon't  mean  to  say  there  is  any  idea 
;;oing  there  1 " 

te  parents  and  I  are  going,  with 
y«^  and  we  thought  of  perhaps 
you,"  aaid  Walter,  in  a  patroniz- 
le ;  •*)^iit  I  reallvclon*t  Imow  that 
be  my  dafy  to  aa  ler  ine 

ilaiioea.'' 

tgoafaroad!  Oh,  just  think  of  it! 
FiitTH   YoL  ly^  Ko.  4u 


how  delightful !  But  it  can't  be  true. 
Here  is  mamma  I  now  we  shall  know  all 
about  it" 

Mrs.  Trevilian  appeared  with  her  work 
basket  at  this  moment ;  and  her  daughters 
rushiuj?  towards  her,  soon  placed  her  in 
a  comrortable  chair,  and  assailed  her  with 
questions. 

''Don't  mind  them,  mother,"  said 
Walter  ;  ''  when  I  asked  them,  just  now, 
where  Spa  is,  one  said  in  Prussia,  and  the 
other  in  India;  so  afler  that,  of  course 
they  remain  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
Louisa  and  Constance  can  go  instead." 

"  That  was  truly  shocking  I "  said  Mrs. 
Trevilian,  laughing.  "  Well,  girls,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  quite  enchanted  at  the 
thought  of  a  little  trip  t !'  And  she  pro- 
ceed^ to  explain  to  them  that  their  papa 
had  been  advised  to  drink  the  waters 
at  Spa  for  a  few  weeks,  and  that  it  had 
been  decided  they  should  make  up  a 
&mily  party  and  go  together. 

"  When  we  leave  Spa  we  shall  go 
to  Cologne,  and  let  you  see  the  Rhine, 
and  then  come  home  by  Paris." 

By  Paris  I  that  was  the  crowning  bliss 
of  2kU,  if  any  part  of  so  entirely  blissful  a 
scheme  could  be  said  to  be  more  so  than 
another ;  and  never  was  any  piece  of 
good  news  received  with  greater  excite- 
ment and  ecstasy.      *^ 

Presently  Charles,  Arthur,  and  Will- 
iam, the  three  schoolboys,  came  in  from 
a  boating  expedition,  and  were  made 
aware  of  the  intended  trip.  They  were 
by  no  means  so  overjoyed  as  their  sisters, 
for  the  river  at  home  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  them ;  however,  they  were  de- 
voted to  cricket  also,  and  agreed  that 
they  Vould  take  their  bats,  and  that  it 
would  be  "  very  jolly  indeed." 

By  and  by  it  got  too  dark  to  remain 
any  longer  on  the  lawn ;  so  they  all  ad- 
journed to  the  lighted  drawing  room  for 
tea,  where  Mr.  Trevilian  was  awaiting 
them  with  the  two  schoolroom  young 
ladies,  Louisa,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  Con- 
stance, three  years  younger,  as  well  as 
their  good  old  govtraness.  Miss  Hall,  who 
had  been  with  them  ever  since  the  twins 
were  eight  years  old,  and  was  much  be- 
loved by  the  whole  family. 

"  How  I  envy  you ! "  said  Louisa, 
when  she  heard  tne  news ;  ''*  but  my  tam 
will  oome  some  day,  I  suppotei  won't  it» 
papa  t "  * 

27 
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"  That  it  shall,  my  love,"  replied  her 
father ;  ^'  but  don't  be  impatient ;  you 
will  find  yourself  grown  up  —  well,  quite 
grown  up,  I  suppose  I  must  say,  and  out 
of  the  schoolroom,  only  too  soon — and 
then  there  will  be  foreign  trips  for  you 
also." 

After  tea,  and  a  little  music,  and  what 
promised  at  one  time  to  be  interminable 
questions  and  explanations,  and  consulta- 
tions of  Bradshaw  and  Murray,  the  happy 
party  at  last  broke  up.  The  two  elaest 
girls,  whose  rooms  opened  into  each 
other,  lay  long  awake,  talking  of  the 
coming  pleasure,  and,  as  a  sort  of  per- 
petual chorus  to  their  rejoicings,  tney 
remarked  over  and  over  again,  "How 
delightful  that  the  Pagets  are  there ;  and 
how  surprised  they  wUl  be  to  see  us ! " 

The  Paget  family  were  near  neighbors 
at  Huntley,  and  consisted  of  a  father  and 
mother,  one  son,  a  barrister,  and  one 
daughter,  Ada,  about  a  year  older  than 
the  twins.  They  had  come  to  that  part 
of  the  world  about  two-  years  before, 
to  take  possession  of  a  small  property 
left  Mrs.  Paget  by  a  distant  relation  ; 
and  there  was  a  great  friendship  between 
the  two  families,  and  a  particularly  warm 
one  between  the  young  ladies. 

In  about  three  days  all  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  journey  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  finally,  on  one  of  the  love- 
liest afternoons  of  a  very  lovely  season, 
Louisa  and  Constance  were  flying  about 
among  the  flower  beds,  gathering  bou- 
quets for  the  departing  travellers.  Wal- 
ter, with  the  three  boys  and  most  of  the 
baggage,  had  already  departed  by  an 
early  train,  as  they  wished  to  "  lionize  " 
Dover  ;  and,  after  innumerable  adieus 
and  promises  of  letters,  the  others  got 
under  weigh.  The  girls  had  so  very 
rarely  left  home  before  that  even  at  this 
sublime  moment  tears  almost  came  into 
their  eyes  as  they  looked  back  from  the 
carriage  windows  at  their  sisters  and 
Miss  Hall,  gazing  wistfully  afler  them  at 
the  hall  door,  while  the  afternoon  sun 
lighted  up  all  the  trees  and  flowers,  in 
such  a  way  that  they  thought  the  dear 
old  place  had  never  looked  half  so  beauti- 
ful. 

Dover  was  reached  without  any  ad- 
venture, and  Walter  had  secured  rooms 
for  the  party  in  the  Ship  hotel.  He 
took  his  sisters  out  in  the  evening  for 


a  stroll  on  the  beach,  where  the  anima- 
tion and  novel^  of  the  scene  greatly  de- 
lighted them.  In  the  course  of  the  walk, 
a  hand  was  laid  suddenly  on  Walter^s 
shoulder,  and  a  cheery  voice  called  oat, 

"  Why,  Trevilian !  can  it  be  you  1 " 

"Holloa,  Granville! "  was  the  reply, 
"can  it  be  you  t  I  may  rather  say  ;  I 
heard  you  were  off  to  Switzerland,  and 
thought  you  were  perched  on  some  pin- 
nacle of  the  Alps  \ong  ago." 

"  Well,  so  I  was ;  but  you  see,  at  Zer- 
matt  I  met  a  very  nice  pleasant  fellow, 
who  had  been  doing  all  sorts  of  things  ; 
and  we  were  to  have  done  all  sorts  of 
other  things  together ;  however,  he  was 
suddenly  summoned  home ;  and,  being  a 
nice  fellow,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
have  his  company  as  long  as  possible, 
and  so  I  came  with  him  :  but  I  am  just 
starting  again  for  the  Tyrol,  with  an  old 
[  Oxford  don  who  is  wild  about  the  dolo- 
mite mountains  ;  a  queer  old  fellow,  but 
a  good  soul — Crosstnwaite  is  his  name." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  queer  fellow,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Walter,  laughing.  ,  "The 
idea  of  your  flying  about  the  world  in 
such  a  way !  But  come  on  now,  and  let 
us  overtake  my  sisters,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you.  You  know  Granville  well  by 
name,  I  am  sure,"  said  he  to  them,  as  he 
presented  his  friend. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rose,  turning  to  Mr. 
Granville ;  "  your  name  is  very  &miliar 
to  us ;  it  is  surprising  we  have  not  met 
before." 

"  I  was  always  so  unlucky  as  not  to  be 
able  to  go  to  Huntley  when  Trevilian 
asked  me,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  I  hope 
I  may  be  more  fortunate  in  future," 

"  Come  in  and  have  tea  with  us,"  said 
Walter,  "  and  be  introduced  to  the  heads 
of  the  house." 

So  Mr.  Granville  accompanied  them  to 
the  hotel,  and  was  presented  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ti-evilian.  On  hearing  that  they 
were  going  to  Spa,  he  tried  hard  to  ]>er- 
suade  them  to  change  their  plans,  and 
proceed  to  Innspnick  instead ;  but  this 
being  pronounced  impossible,  and  as  he 
found  the  evening  pass  in  a  particularly 
pleasant  manner,  the  volatile  young  man 
began  to  meditate  an  assault  on  Mr. 
Crossthwaite,  to  make  him  alter  his  plans, 
which,  as  Walter  laughingly  observed, 
"  was  not  likely ;  not  if  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite knew  it." 
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red  to  her  how  delightful  it  would  be  if 
this  twent;^  poonds  woold  torn  iteelf  into 
foT^  poiiDds,  in  Bach  a  very  easy  manner 
as  Walter  had  doubled  his  franoa ;  and 
after  various  debatingB  within  herself  ebe 
ooold  resist  no  longer. 

"Will  you  put  this  down  for  me, 
plflue  1 "  said  she  to  Walter. 

**  That  is  right  I  "  cried  Granville.  "  I 
am  sore  yon  will  make  a  fortune  in  no 
time." 

Evelyn  entered  Into  all  the  excitement 
of  the  hour.  At  one  time  she  had  nearly 
doaUed  her  money  ;  then  reverses  began 
to  Mt  in.  She  would  not  give  np,  Low- 
aver,  always  confidently  expecting  to  win 
•verrthing  baok — till,  after  various  vicia- 
Btodes  01  fortune,  she  saw  ber  last  coin 
.swept  awiiy  by  llie  rake  of  the  croupier. 
;£be  tried  lo  laugli  and  look  indifferent ; 
'■nd  Walter  and  Granville  commended 
iher  pluck,  and  declared  they  would  win 
nil  her  mone^  l>ack  for  berj  but  her 
[eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  turned  to 
[Sod  a  seat,  and,  to  her  surprise  and  mor- 
^ifioaUon,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Crossthwute 
■VM  standing  close  beside  her. 

"  Here  is  a  seat,"  said  he,  bringing 
Ijter  to  a  sofa  in  a  oomer  of  the  room, 
(f*!  am  afraid  you  have  been  unlucky." 
L  Evelyn's  eyes  brimmed  over ;  abe  was ' 
little  more  than  a  child  as  yet,  and  she 
ODald  not  find  voice  to  reply.  Her  com- 
biuiion  saw  this,  and,  with  wonderful 
%act  for  BO  learned  a  man,  he  immediate- 
jjfy  b^an  to  talk  of  indifferent  topics  not 
Xeqairing  an  answer,  andl  she  regained 
uer  composure.  When,  however,  she 
was  fairly  recovered,  he  brought  the  sub- 
Sect  round  again  to  the  gaming  table,  and 
phe  told  him  all  her  distress,  which  she 
Uever  dreamed  she  would  have  been  able 
Uo  do,  and  tears  sprung  once  more  nn- 
yndden  to  her  eyes. 

||  "I  feel  truly  sorry  for  your  loss  and 
mssppointment,"  said  her  friend.  "  I 
Qdiow  that  it  mii»t  be  a  great  dlsappointr 
ment  I  bul,  you  see,  it  does  not  do  to 
juiy  with  fii-e  and  expect  to  come  off 
nithout  a  burn.  If  I  mi^t  venture  to 
■dvise  you,  I  should  say,  never  put  down 
Eo  much  as  a  franc  M;aia.  The  love  of 
Mxcuteiuent  b  so  mbtUe  a  thing,  it  takes 
Eitosscssion  of  us  i  »  r  we  could  not 
^lieve  beforehanii.    '  i  there  no  other 

mrils  connected  ^  i  ii,  liiere  is  some- 
thing degrading-      hen  aotl — in  get- 
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ting  so  excited  about  the  aoqni«tion  of 
mere  money." 

He  grew  very  confidential  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  told  Evelyn, 
to  ber  great  sumrise,  that  his  own  love 
of  gambling  had  been  bo  strong  in  his 
yontb  that  every  consideration  of  duty 
and  principle  gave  away  to  it,  and  no  ad- 
vice or  remonstrance  had  the  slightest 
effect  on  him  until  he  Iwrly  broke  his 
father's  heart,  of  whose  sudden  death  he 
received  intelligence  one  evening  at 
Baden.  "I  never  thought  I  should  tell 
that  story  to  any  one,"  be  concluded. 
"You  may 'imagine  the  angnish  and 
remorse  which  made  me  old  before  ray 
time,  and  which  render  me  to  this  very 
day,  I  am  quite  aware,  unlike  other  peo- 
ple. The  very  sight  of  a  gaming  table 
fills  me  with  horror,  and  I  long  to  stop 
the  hand  of  any  young  man  or  woman 
whom  I  see  beginning  to  tamper  with  a 
temptation  so  fatal  to  me." 

Evelyn  warmly  thanked  him  for  his 
advice,  and  assured  him  that  nothing 
should  ever  indace  her  to  do  &Qain  as  she 
had  that  evening  done. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
he  answered;  "and  not  only  that,  but 
use  all  your  influence  with  your  brothers 
and  friends,  or  any  one  In  whom  you  are 
interested,  to  prevent  them  from  running 
any  risk  from  that  terrible  evil.  "Will 
you  forgive  my  lecture!"  he  added, 
smiling  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  say 
"  good-night,"  as  Walter  and  Granville 
came  towards  them.  They,  too,  bad 
been  unlucky,  and  a  shade  was  on  the 
brow  of  the  latter. 

"That  old  fellow  seems  to  be  always 
dodging  about  and  making  a  victim  of 
vou,"  sdd  he,  impadentiy,  looking  after 
Mr.  Crossthwaite  as  be  left  the  room. 
"I  wish  he  would  keep  himself  to  him- 
self, or  you  will  vote  me  a  dreadful  bore 
for  inflicting  him  upon  you." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  cried  Evelyn,  "  I  like 
him  very  much ;  he  is  very  kind  and 
good,  and  does  not  bore  me  at  all." 

*'  Ah,  that's  all  your  good  nature— any 
one  ffliMt  be  bored  with  bim.  Hallo  I 
here  is  all  the  world  going  away ;  let  me 
get  your  sbawl.    Where  is  it  t " 

"Don't  take  the  trouble,"  sud  Evelyn, 
for  his  tone  jarred  upou  her.  "  Walter, 
you  will  find  it  behind  the  setend  pillar 
on  the  right  in  the  dan<ang  room." 
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Granville  turned  on  his  heel  in  a  pet, 
and  went  away  by  himself.  His  ill-hu- 
mor was  never  of  long  duration,  however, 
and  next  morning  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  it,  and  came  early  to  the  Trevil- 
ians,  full  of  plans  for  the  day's  amuse- 
ment. 

What  with  rides,  and  drives,  and  pic- 
nics, the  time  passed  swiftly  away,  until 
at  last  one  evening,  on  the  return  of  the 
whole  party  from  a  long  walk.  Rose  put 
her  arms  round  Evelyn's  neck  when  they 
got  up  to  their  own  room,  and  hiding 
her  face,  said : 

'*Do  you  know,  Edward  Paget  is 
talking  to  papa  down  stairs  just  now; 
what  do  vou  think  it  is  about  ?  " 

"Aha.^"  cried  Evelyn,  laughing,  "  so 
it  has  come  about  as  I  guessed.  I  am  so 
glad.  I  like  Mr.  Paget  very  much ;  but 
oh  !  Rose,  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?" 

**Do  without  me!"  said  Rose,  hold- 
ing up  her  head.  "  Why,  you  will  have 
some  one  far  better  than  me,  for  of 
course  you  and  Mr.  Granville  will  ar- 
range it  for  the  same  day." 

Evelyn  started  violently. 

*•  Mr.  Granville  and  me !  Oh !  Rose, 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  nor  does 
he,  I  am  quite  sure.  I  don't  like  him  the 
least  in  that  way.  Wo  are  like  brother 
and  sister,  nothing  more.  Oh!  I  should 
never  dream  of  manying  Mr.  Granville." 

"Should  you  not?"  said  Rose,  dis- 
a})pointcd  ;  "  I  am  soiTy  for  that,  he  is  so 
nice  and  so  handsome  ;  but  never  mind, 
some  one  else  is  sure  to  turn  up  before 
that,  and  we  shall  leave  home  together, 
and  live  near  each  other  all  our  lives  " 

Evelyn  warmly  embraced  her  sister, 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  she  accepted  her 
consolations,  in  order  not  to  damp  this 
new-bom  happiness,  l^ut  she  lay  long 
awake  that  night,  and  shed  some  natural 
tears  at  the  idea  of  the  separation,  and 
meditated  on  many  things.  She  almost 
smiled  as  she  thought  of  Rose's  sugges- 
tion as  to  Granville  ;  she  certainly  look- 
ed upon  him  very  much  as  she  did  upon  i 
Walter,  and  nothing  more.  But  how  \ 
was  it  that  the  face  of  Mr.  Crossthwaite  i 
kept  continually  presenting  itself  before 
her  mental  vision,  and  different  things  he 
had  said  in  the  course  of  the  many  con- 
vei-sations  they  had  now  had  together 
would  come  up  in  her  mind?  Could  it 
be  tliat  she,  a  pretty,  lively  girl  of  eigh- 


■ 

teen,  was  about  to  fidl  in  love  wiA  tk 
plidn,  shy,  eldeily  profeoaort  No,  ik 
was  not  about  to  fiul  in  love  nitli  }m, 
for  all  unooDsoioasly  to  heraelf  ahe  had 
already  done  so,  and  it  waa  pretty  eerfn 
that  he  would  henceforth  hold  a  {daeeia 
her  heart  which  no  other  man  could  enr ' 
hope  to  do  ;  but  as  yet  ahe  did  not  kaov 
this. 

So  things  went  on  as  nanal  (exofC 
that  Rose  and  Edward  Paget  wereiai 
seventh  heaven  of  bliss  and  oontentnat 
and  the  parents  on  eaoh  side  were  M^ 
ly  pleased  with  the  engagement^  wim 
morning  that  Mr.  Crossthwute  took  i 
long  solitary  walk  by  himsdf  onr  ik 
moors,  making  up  his  nund  to  MM 
painful  step  evidently,  jadgiog  tv  At 
expression  of  his  fiice.  That  monte 
was  to  tear  himself  away  at  onoe  ta 
the  society  of  Evelyn. 

Thinking  over  everythingy  he  wmrir 
led  at  his  own  folly  in  allowing  Vatt 
to  remain  near  her  when  he  beifli 
aware  of  the  danger  of  doing  io-m' 
came  to  a  final  decision  amid  maaj  tittv 
thoughts  of  the  contrast  between  tkA 
and  of  his  uncheered  solitaiy  lah  M 
he  looked  as  calm  and  oompooedaifliri 
that  night  on  entering  the  balbooBit 
the  Redoute.  It  was  Friday,  onvktt 
evening  there  is  what  is  called  a  k^ 
ball,  hi  which  the  visitors  take  partis' 
the  Trevilians  and  Pageta  were  iWlF 
there. 

'<  This  next  dance  is  a  stapid  qnailA' 
said  Granville,  coming  np  to  K*4^ 
''  and  I  am  going  to  oance  it  with  V 
Paget ;  but  remember,  yon  bare  ]M^ 
isedme  the  next  waits.  Oh!  hfkj^ 
there  is  that  fellow  Croasthwaile  booMV 
into  the  room,  and  he  will  adeetyMl' 
his  victim  of  coarse,  aa  nanal.  CM  I 
take  you  somewhere  to  eacape  ftis^ 
Come  into  the  next  room.** 

''  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Bni^;*I 
have  often  told  yon  that  I  find  hi 
pleasant  to  talk  to— I  don't  fad  a 
in  the  least." 

<<  I  can*t  nnderatand  that,  and  I  ti^ 
believe  yon  really  think  hm  9ptil^ 
However,  here  he  eomea^  and  n  life  ^ 
if  yon  are  sore  yon  won't  be 
An  revoir !  don't  forp**,  oor  wd 

"Are you g«     rto  lanoet* 
Crossthwaite,  oi  np       ' 

himself  beside  I 
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''No,"  said  Evelyn,  ^^I  have  just  been 
dancing,  and  I  am  going  to  rest" 

''  Then  we  can  have  a  litdetalk,"  said 
he,  with  a  smile ;  *^  the  last,  I  am  afraid, 
for  it  is  high  tinyB  I  was  off  to  the  Tyrol." 

A  pang  shot  through  Bvelyn*s  heart 
as  he  said  this,  which  revealed  to  her  a 
great  deal  more  of  her  own  state  of  mind 
than  she  had  previonsly  known. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  directly  t "  she 
aaid. 

"  To-morrow,"  replied  he ;  and  at  the 
word  her  heart  died  within,  and  she 
oonld  not  have  found  voice  to  make  a  re- 
mark, so  it  was  fortunate  he  continued 
talking. 

**  To-morrow  I  mean  to  go.  Just 
think  what  an  idler  I  am.  It  is  a  whole 
month  to-day  since  we  came  here,  and  it 
it  almost  too  late  now  for  the  Tyrol." 

''If  it  is  too  late,  then,  you  had  better 
atay  on  here,"  said  Evelyn,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  laugh. 

"  xTo,  I  think  I  shall  go :  Granville 
will  not,  of  course.  I  should  never  ex- 
pect him  to  leave  all  his  amusements 
here." 

**  What  would  you  not  expect  Gran- 
▼iile  to  dot "  said  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, as  he  passed  where  they  sat. 

**  To  leave  Spa  to-morrow,"  replied 
hia  firiend,  smiling. 

"To-morrow:  surely  not  to-mor- 
rawt" 

Granville  felt  he  had  behaved  ill  in 
detaining  Mr.  Crossthwaite  so  long,  and 
that  he  could  not  in  common  civility  let 
Idm  go  on  by  himself,  so  he  stopped,  and 
b^gffed  him  to  remain  another  week. 

**You  wiU  persuade  him.  Miss  Evelyn, 
I  knowy"  said  he,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
go  away  to  dance.  ''  I  shall  leave  him 
m  Tonr  hands." 

ISvelyn,  thus  commissioned,  did  her 
bert|  biit  Mr.  Crossthwaite  was  pei*fectly 
tsm  and  immovable  in  his  determination. 

"How  obstinate  you  are,"  said  she 
•fc length,  rather  piqued,  "and  how  un- 
pleasant we  must  all  have  been  to  you  to 
■eke  Ton  so  determined  to  leave." 
,  Hie  koked  at  her ;  there  was  a  strange 
eameisipn  in  his  eyes  which  made  her 
ecfcr  and  tnm  hers  away. 

*^  Miss  Evelyn,"  he  said,  gravely,  "I 
hero  been  happy  here,  happier  than  I 
ef«r  Ihooffht  i  should  be,  &r  happier 
tiiaa  I  had  any  right  to  be.    I  shall  al- 


ways look  back  to  this  time  as  the  bright- 
est part  of  mjr  life ;  but  it  is  time  that  all 
were  ended.  Dreams  are  pleasant  things, 
but  you  know  one  must  not  always  in- 
dulge in  them,  especially  when  they  are 
utterly  wild  and  useless.  Good-by  now  ; 
you  have  been  very  kind  to  me ;  I  shall 
never  forget  it — good-by." 

He  todc  her  Imnd  and  held  it  firmly 
pressed  for  a  moment  in  his  own,  and 
the  next  minute  had  abruptly  left  the 
room.  Evelyn's  thoughts  were  in  a 
whirl  that  night  when  she  got  to  her 
own  room.  A  great  joy  thrilled  her 
whole  frame  when  she  thought  of  Mr. 
Crossthwaite*s  looks  and  words,  for  were 
they  not  unmistakable  T  Did  he  not 
love  her  as  she  loved  him!  Yes,  the 
conviction  grew  upon  her  more  and  more 
strongly.  But  about  his  going  away  to- 
morrow. Surely  he  would  not  go— he 
could  not  go — if  he  really  cared  lor  her. 
She  felt  that  without  him  everything 
would  be  a  blank,  and  if  he  loved  her  he 
must  feel  the  same.  At  last  she  settled 
it  in  her  own  mind  that  he  would  not  go, 
it  was  impossible :  at  any  rate,  she  would 
see  him  in  the  morning,  for  his  good-by 
only  meant  good-night,  of  course ;  and 
then  he  would  be  sure  to  change  his 
mind.  And  having  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, she  fell  asleep,  but  not  till  the 
dawn  of  a  glorious  summer  morning  had 
begun  to  redden  the  eastern  sky. 

At  breakfast  time  that  day  Walter 
and  Granville  came  over  from  the  hotel. 

^'Just  think  of  it,"  said  the  latter, 
"  the  old  fellow  has  gone  off  to  the  Tyrol 
by  himself,  early  this  morning." 

"We  must  now  skip  over  the  rest  of  the 
visit  to  Spa  and  the  trip  to  Cologne  and 
the  Rhine.  About  the  end  of  September 
the  Trevilians  and  Pagets  had  reached 
the  Grand  Hdtel  in  Paris,  en  route  for 
home.  The  second  day  after  their  ar- 
rival, Mr.  Granville  went  off  by  himself, 
somewhat  suddenly,  to  England. 

"I  can  tell  you  why  he  has  gone, 
mamma,"  whispered  Rose  toherqiother, 
in  a  corner  of  the  large  public  drawing 
room  where  they  were  all  sitting,  and 
where  much  speculation  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject  <'  Evelyn  refused  him 
last  night !  Yes,  it  is  quite  true.  I  was 
sure  something  had  happened,  so  I  asked 
her,  and  she  could  not  deny  it."  ' 

"  Refused  him,  my  dear ! "  said  Mi^ 
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Trevilian,  all  astonishment,  for  sbo  had 
come  to  like  Frank  Granvilla,  and  to  look 
upon  him  as  almost  as  certain  to  be  her 
son-in-law  as  young  Paget  "  Are  you 
quite  sure  t " 

Hose  was  quite  sure,  and  though  a  good 
deal  surprised  and  disappointed,  of  course 
Mrs.  Trevilian  could  say  nothing  what- 
ever to  her  daughter  about  it— on  such 
subjects  she  must  judge  for  herself. 

Poor  Evelyn  had  a  very  different  visit 
to  Paris  from  what  she  had  expected. 
Her  lively  companion  was  gone,  and 
Rose,  of  course,  much  taken  up  and  en- 
grossed by  her  intended,  and,  besides 
that,  she  had  her  own  secret,  not  guessed 
at  by  any  one,  and  filling  her  with  anxie- 
ty, joy,  and  doubt,  by  turns.  The  day 
before  they  left,  as  she  and  her  mother 
were  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
the  former  had  been  making  many  pur- 
chases for  the  home  party,  she  saw  a 
familiar  form  in  front  of  them,  which 
made  her  heart  leap,  and  Mrs.  Trevilian 
immediately  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me,  there 
is  ISIi*.  Crossthwaite ;  we  must  stop  him, 
and  ask  all  about  his  adventures."  He 
was  walking  very  quickly,  however,  and 
they  did  not  oveitake  him  then  ;  but  he 
turned  into  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  stood 
on  the  steps  talking  to  some  one  till  they 
came  up,  when  Mrs.  Trevilian  spoke  to 
him.  He  started  violently  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  colored  when  he  turned 
round  and  saw  who  was  there. 

"  I  thought  you  were  at  home  by  this 
time,"  said  he,  confusedly,  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Come  upstairs  to  our  sitting  room," 
said  Mrs.  Trevilian,  "and  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  been  about" 

She  led  the  way  upstairs  before  he  could 
make  some  excuse,  which  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  dohig.  He  walked  behind 
with  Evelyn,  determined  not  to  speak  to 
her ;  but  catching  sight  of  her  face  at  a 
turning  of  the  stair,  and  seeing  how  pale 
she  was,  he  forgot  his  resolution. 

"  You  have  not  been  ill  ?  "  said  he,  in 
a  low  tone  of  such  earnest  anxiety  tliat 
the  delightful  conviction  that  she  was  &r 
from  an  object  of  indifference  to  him 
again  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  her. 

"  Not  at  all,  thank  you,"  she  replied, 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  cold  and  stiff 
from  the  effort  she  was  making  to  conceal 
all  emotion.     "  We  have  been  doing  a 


good  deal  here,  and  I  am  nther  tind, 
that  is  all." 

Nothing  further  paased  between  dwn ; 
upstairs,  Mr.  Trevilian,  who  had  leiiiwd 
to  like  him  extremely  duxinff  the  mootk 
at  Spa,  gave  him  a  most  oordial  gicetiug 
and  pressed  him  to  come  and  pay  them  a 
visit  at  Htmtley,  whiohy  to  Evelyn*8iiMV- 
tification,  he  excused  hunself  firom  doisft 
with  many  thanksy  but  with  immofdS 
firmness,  saying  that  he  was  an  old  ho^ 
mit,  who  never  visited  the  hanntiaf  aa 
except  during  his  summer  holiday  JH( 
over. 

<<  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Travilitti  al 
last,  ^' a  wilful  man  most  ha^e  hiivq^ 
When  do  you  cross  the  ChanndT  " 

<< To -morrow,"  replied  Mr.  Cbo» 
thwaite,  rising  to  take  leave. 

'^  Ah !  then  we  shall  at  least  perfbn 
the  voyage  together."  Bat  they  did  aot 
see  him  again  till  they  were  aerted  ia  Iki 
railway  carriage,  when  he  msniy  OMi 
up  to  bid  them  good-by,  sa^ng  MM  ' 
unavoidably  detamed  till  next  day. 

<<  Poor  man !  how  terribly  shy  1m  V 
said  Mrs.  Trevilian  ;  <<  I  hoped  he  hd 
got  over  all  that  with  a8,bat  ne  Sfoai  M 
I  bad  as  ever  again.  I  am  sore  it  is  ■■> 
shyness  which  keeps  him  from  goingvilk 
us  now." 

<<  Oh  I  it  is  nothing  else  in  the  wodli' 
said  Mr.  Trevilian  ;  «'  it  is  a  tiiis—* 
pities,  for  he  is  a  very  good  ftUoWy  wM 
have  the  greatest  respect  fi>r  Uk  I 
wish  I  could  have  got  him  to  oonis  ti 
Huntley." 

Evelyn  did  not  know  how  to 


fortius  obstinate  avoidance  of  Imt  nsMlK 
and  once  away  from  him,  she  hnfl* 
herself  with  mward  qaestioniiigi  ^i 
doubtings.  Surely  he  could  not  cu»kt 
her,  or  how  could  he  stay  away  from  hv* 
she  must  have  made  a  foolish  iiiislAi 
as  if  a  learned  man  hke  him  amid  n^ 
care  for  a  girl  like  her!  So  Ert^  1^ 
gan  to  be  very  nnhappyi  and  a  ff^ 
change  in  her  appearance  and  ipirilsli* 
came  evident  to  all  the  home  oinls.  Iv 
anxious  mother  began  to  think  ttilili 
repented  her  refiisal  of  Mr.  GiibA 
and  heartily  wished  that  by  aoBMlmf 
chance  that  youth  woold  make  Ms  i^ 
pearance  again. 

The  winter  went  by  mneh  as  Mi^ 
The  weather  was  dear  and  la^H  ■* 
frosty — ^favorable  for  kMig  wafta.    IM 
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was  also  a  capital  billiard  table,  and  a 
great  box  of  books  came  from  Mudie's 
every  fortnight,  so  that  there  was  no 
want  of  resources.  In  JanoaryMr.  Tre- 
viiian  happened  to  pay  a  visit  by  him- 
self at  Sir  William  Graham's,  a  conntiy 
neighbor  of  theirs.  He  arrived  late,  and, 
to  his  surprise,  the  first  person  he  saw  on 
taking  his  seat  at  dinner  was  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite  opposite  him.  Next  day  they 
had  a  long  walk  together,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
vilian  reproached  him  for  having  refused 
all  invitations  to  Huntley,  while  it  ap- 
peared he  could  visit  other  friends. 

"  I  know  it  must  appear  extremely  un- 
oivil  and  unaccountable  to  you,"  he  re- 
tdiedy  *^  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  only 
exoose  myself  by  letting  you  see  what  an 
intense  fool  I  have  been." 
.  He  then  confided  his  secret  to  Mr. 
!Crevilian,  who  was  utterly  amazed,  and 
imidh  inclined  to  smile  at  the  absurd 
Idea;  but,  of  course,  repressed  it,  and 
told  his  firiend  how  very  grieved  he  was 
lor  him,  but  that  he  was  sure  his  daugh- 
ter had  never  given  a  thought  to  the 
Migect. 

r  **I  know  she  has  not,"  was  the  reply. 
*f  Do  not  think  that  I  have  been  so  insane 
io  have  any  hope  ;  but  you  will  under- 
how  it  is  I  cannot  visit  you." 
.    On  his  return  home,  Mr.  iSrevilian,  of 
fOQtBey  told  his  wife  what  had  passed,  and 
Ae  was  no  less  astonished  than  himself. 
f*  Poor  dear  man !  "   said  she  ;   '^  how 
*«Mdd  such  a  thing  ever  come  into  his 
kMdt    I  wish  I  might  tell  Evelyn;  it 
Ifonld  amuse  her  greatly;  but  of  course 
il  would  not  be  ^." 
.^- Jkl  qxring  advanced,  young  Paget  be- 
ipntobe  very  impatient  at  being  "  kept 
9^  loi^  oat  of  his  wife,"  and  wrote  pa- 
aocounts  of  his  extreme  misery  and 
in  London,  which  Rose,  at  any 
IfPiNb  ^<>%  believed    to   be  in  no  wise 
JSSffomitBi.    However,  Mr.   Trevilian 
iglrtlliua  not  hear  of  the  marriage  taking 
;^lMiB  till  the  end  of  August,  mien  Rose 
IpiQldd  be  nineteen ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
^,mttB  fixed  that  the  two  girls  should  be 
luted  «od  go  about  a  little  in  Lon- 
ger, whii  i  be  pleasant 
A  hoi             aouurdingly  taken 
KaJEatoiHiqiiar          .  the  young  ladies 
W^^BA^^^      I     •    Rose's  engage- 
AkHit  wasi  aniu          ,  but  Bvdyn  met 
Iritti  wamof  adm       ,  ^e  moxef  perhaps, 


that  she  cared  nothing  at  all  about  them. 
Mr.  Granville  also  was  in  town,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  something  like  his 
old  footing.  Early  in  July  a  great  season 
of  shopping  set  in,  which  boSi  Rose  and 
her  mother  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  than 
otherwise.  Evelyn  was  too  sad,  both  on 
account  of  her  secret  and  also  at  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  her  sister,  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  anything;  and  when  young 
Granville  proposed  once  more,  and  was 
decidedly  refused,  her  mother  was  com- 
pletely puzzled,  and  began  to  think  that 
some  terrible  illness  must  be  on  the  point 
of  showing  itself.  The  evening  before 
they  went  down  to  Huntley,  it  being  now 
within  four  weeks  of  the  wedding,  Eve- 
lyn and  her  mother  were  sitting  idone  in 
the  drawing  room,  as  the  others  had 
all  gone  to  the  Opera.  A  letter  was 
brought  in  for  Mrs.  Trevilian  from  their 
neighbor.  Lady  Graham,  who  was  at 
home.     It  said : 

"  We  are  in  great  distress  here :  our 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  is  in  the 
house  dangerously  ill ;  the  doctors  give 
us  very  little  hope  of  him  this  evening." 
Mrs.  Trevilian  read  this  paragraph  aloud. 

"  How  very  sad,"  she  said ;  "  poor  Mr. 
Crossthwaite !  Evelyn,  my  dear  child, 
what  is  the  matter  t " 

Evelyn  had  started  off  her  seat  and 
stood  staring  at  her  mother,  pale  as 
death. 

"  Read  it  again,"  she  said — **  Not  dan- 
gerously ill — ^Ohl  surely  not  that — lean- 
not  bear  it" 

Her  mother  rose  and  went  to  her. 

'^Evelyn,  what  is  this?  you  astonish 
me — you  cannot  mean  that  you — that 
you — care  for  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  except 
as  a  friend  t " 

'^  I  could  die  for  him ! "  she  said,  ve- 
hemently. 

"My  dear  child! "  was  all  Mrs.  Tre- 
vilian could  say — she  was  so  completely 
taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  announce- 
ment 

'^Had  you  any  idea  of  this.  Rose!  " 
she  asked  of  her  other  daughter,  whom 
she  took  into  her  own  room  that  night 
for  a  private  conference. 

"Well,  I  must  confesal  had  begun  to 
suspect  something  of  the  kind,  mamma," 
she  replied,  "though  I  never  dreamed  of 
its  bemg  so  serious ;  but  what  will  jou 
dot    Surely  you  won't  forbid  it,  smce 
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Trevilian,  all  astonishment,  for  she  had 
come  to  like  Frank  Granvilla,  and  to  look 
upon  him  as  almost  as  certain  to  be  her 
son-in-law  as  young  Paget  "  Are  you 
quite  sure  !  " 

Rose  was  quite  sure,  and  though  a  good 
deal  surprised  and  disappointed,  of  course 
Mrs.  Ti-evilian  could  say  nothing  what- 
ever to  her  daughter  about  it — on  such 
subjects  she  must  judge  for  herself. 

Poor  Evelyn  had  a  very  different  visit 
to  Paris  from  what  she  had  expected. 
Her  lively  companion  was  gone,  and 
Rose,  of  course,  much  taken  up  and  en- 
grossed by  her  intended,  and,  besides 
that,  she  had  her  own  secret,  not  guessed 
at  by  any  one,  and  filling  her  with  anxie- 
ty, joy,  and  doubt,  by  turns.  The  day 
before  they  left,  as  she  and  her  mother 
were  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
the  former  had  been  making  many  pur- 
chases for  the  home  party,  she  saw  a 
familiar  form  in  front  of  them,  which 
made  her  heart  leap,  and  Mrs.  Trevilian 
immediately  exclaimed,  <^  Dear  me,  there 
is  I\ir.  Crossthwaite ;  we  must  stop  him, 
and  ask  all  about  his  adventures."  He 
was  walking  very  quickly,  however,  and 
they  did  not  overtake  him  then  ;  but  he 
turned  into  the  Grand  Hdtel,  and  stood 
on  the  steps  talking  to  some  one  till  they 
came  up,  when  Mrs.  Trevilian  spoke  to 
him.  He  started  violently  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  colored  when  he  turned 
round  and  saw  who  was  there. 

"  I  thought  you  were  at  home  by  this 
time,"  said  he,  confusedly,  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Come  upstairs  to  our  sitting  room," 
said  Mrs.  Trevilian,  **and  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  been  about" 

She  led  the  way  upstairs  before  he  could 
make  some  excuse,  which  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  doing.  He  walked  behind 
with  Evelyn,  determined  not  to  speak  to 
her ;  but  catching  sight  of  her  face  at  a 
turning  of  the  stair,  and  seeing  how  pale 
she  was,  he  forgot  his  resolution. 

"  You  have  not  been  ill  t "  said  he,  in 
a  low  tone  of  such  earnest  anxiety  tbat 
the  delightful  conviction  that  she  was  far 
from  an  object  of  indifference  to  him 
again  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  her. 

"  Not  at  all,  thank  you,"  she  replied, 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  cold  and  stiff 
from  the  effort  she  was  making  to  conceal 
all  emotion.     "Wo  have  been  doing  a 


good  deal  here,  and  I  am  rather  tired, 
that  is  all." 

Nothing  further  ^sed  between  them ; 
upstairs,  Mr.  Trevilian,  who  had  learned 
to  like  him  extremely  during  the  month 
at  Spa,  gave  him  a  most  cordial  greetmg, 
and  pressed  him  to  come  and  pay  them  a 
visit  at  Huntley,  which,  to  Evelyn's  mor- 
tification, he  excused  imnself  from  doing, 
with  many  thanks,  but  with  immovable 
firmness,  saying  that  he  was  an  old  her- 
mit, who  never  visited  the  haunts  of  men 
except  during  his  summer  holiday  just 
over. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Trevilian  at 
last,  "a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way. 
When  do  you  cross  the  Channel!  " 

"To-morrow,"  replied  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite, rising  to  take  leava 

"  Ah !  then  we  shall  at  least  perform 
the  voyage  together."  But  they  did  not 
see  him  again  till  they  were  seated  in  the 
railway  carriage,  when  he  merely  came 
up  to  bid  them  good-by,  saying  he  was 
unavoidably  detained  till  next  day. 

"  Poor  man !  how  terribly  shy  he  is," 
said  Mrs.  Trevilian ;  "I  hoped  he  had 
got  over  all  that  with  us,  but  he  seems  as 
bad  as  ever  again.  I  am  sore  it  is  mere 
shyness  which  keeps  him  from  going  with 
us  now." 

"  Oh !  it  is  nothing  else  in  the  world," 
said  Mr.  Trevilian ;  "  it  is  a  thousand 
pities,  for  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  I 
wish  I  could  have  got  him  to  come  to 
Huntley." 

Evelyn  did  not  know  how  to  accoont 
for  this  obstinate  avoidance  of  her  sodety, 
and  once  away  from  him,  she  harasBed 
herself  with  inward  questionings  and 
doubtings.  Surely  he  could  not  care  for 
her,  or  how  could  he  stay  away  from  her— 
she  must  have  made  a  foolish  mistake-* 
as  if  a  learned  man  like  him  could  really 
care  for  a  girl  like  her  1  So  Evelyn  b^ 
gan  to  be  very  unhappy,  and  a  greit 
change  in  her  appearance  and  spirits  be- 
came evident  to  all  the  home  ciixsle.  Her 
anxious  mother  began  to  think  that  she 
repented  her  refusal  of  Mr.  Granville, 
and  heartily  wished  that  by  some  happy 
chance  that  youth  would  make  his  ap- 
pearance again. 

The  winter  went  by  mndi  as  usoaL 
The  weather  was  clear  and  bright  and 
frosty — favorable  for  long  walks.    There 
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was  also  a  capital  billiard  table,  and  a 
great  box  of  books  came  from  Madie's 
every  fortnight,  so  that  there  was  no 
want  of  resources.  In  JanoaryMr.  Tre- 
vilian  happened  to  pay  a  visit  by  him- 
self at  Sir  WUliam  Graham's,  a  oountiy 
neighbor  of  theirs.  He  arrived  late,  and, 
to  his  surprise,  the  first  person  he  saw  on 
taking  his  seat  at  dinner  was  Mr.  Cross- 
thwaite  opposite  him.  Next  day  they 
had  a  long  walk  together,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
vilian  reproached  him  for  having  refused 
all  invitations  to  Huntley,  while  it  ap- 
peared he  could  visit  other  friends. 

'^  I  know  it  must  appear  extremely  un- 
(nvil  and  unaccountable  to  you,"  he  re- 
plied, '<  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  only 
excuse  myself  by  letting  you  see  what  an 
intense  fool  I  have  been." 

He  then  confided  his  secret  to  Mr. 
Trevilian,  who  was  utterly  amazed,  and 
much  inclined  to  smile  at  the  absurd 
idea ;  but,  of  course,  repressed  it,  and 
told  his  fiiend  how  very  grieved  he  was 
for  him,  but  that  he  was  sure  his  daugh- 
ter had  never  given  a  thought  to  the 
subject. 

*'  I  know  she  has  not,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Do  not  think  that  I  have  been  so  insane 
as  to  have  any  hope  ;  but  you  will  under- 
stand how  it  is  I  cannot  visit  you." 

On  his  return  home,  Mr.  Trevilian,  of 
course,  told  his  wife  what  had  passed,  and 
she  was  no  less  astonished  than  himself. 
"  Poor  dear  man !  "  said  she  ;  "  how 
could  such  a  thing  ever  come  into  his 
head!  I  wish  I  might  tell  Evelyn;  it 
would  amuse  her  greatly;  but  of  course 
it  would  not  be  fair." 

As  spring  advanced,  young  Paget  be- 
gan to  be  very  impatient  at  being  "  kept 
so  long  out  of  his  wife,"  and  wrote  pa- 
thetic accounts  of  his  extreme  misery  and 
loneliness  in  London,  which  Rose,  at  any 
rate,  fully  believed  to  be  in  no  wise 
exaggerated.  However,  Mr.  Trevilian 
would  not  hear  of  the  marriage  taking 
place  till  the  end  of  August,  when  Rose 
would  be  nineteen ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
it  was  fixed  that  the  two  girls  should  be 
introduced  and  go  about  a  little  in  Lon- 
don together,  which  would  be  pleasant 
for  both.  A  house  was  accordingly  taken 
in  Eaton-square,  and  the  young  ladies 
duly  made  their  del>ut  Rose's  engage- 
ment was  announced,  but  Evelyn  met 
with  many  admirers,  the  more,  perhaps. 


that  she  oared  nothing  at  all  about  theuL 
Mr.  Granville  also  was  in  town,  and  es- 
tablished himself  on  something  like  his 
old  footing.  Early  in  July  a  great  season 
of  shopping  set  in,  which  both  Rose  and 
her  mother  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  than 
otherwise.  Evelyn  was  too  sad,  both  on 
account  of  her  secret  and  also  at  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  her  sister,  to  take  much  in- 
terest in  anything;  and  when  young 
Granville  proposed  once  more,  and  was 
decidedly  refused,  her  mother  was  com- 
pletely puzzled,  and  began  to  think  that 
some  terrible  illness  must  be  on  the  point 
of  showing  itself.  The  evening  before 
they  went  down  to  Huntley,  it  being  now 
within  four  weeks  of  the  wedding,  Eve- 
Ivn  and  her  mother  were  sitting  alone  in 
the  dravring  room,  as  the  others  had 
all  gone  to  the  Opera.  A  letter  was 
brought  in  for  Mrs.  Trevilian  from  their 
neighbor.  Lady  Graham,  who  was  at 
home.     It  said : 

"  We  ai'e  in  great  distress  here :  our 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  is  in  the 
house  dangerously  ill ;  the  doctors  give 
us  very  little  hope  of  him  this  evening." 
Mrs.  Trevilian  read  this  paragraph  aloud. 

"  How  very  sad,"  she  said ;  "  poor  Mr. 
Crossthwaite !  Evelyn,  my  dear  child, 
what  is  the  matter?  " 

Evelyn  had  started  off  her  seat  and 
stood  staring  at  her  mother,  pale  as 
death. 

"  Read  it  again,"  she  said — "  Not  dan- 
geroui^yill — Oh!  surely  not  that — lean- 
not  bear  it" 

Her  mother  rose  and  went  to  her. 

"  Evelyn,  what  is  this  1  you  astonish 
me — you  cannot  mean  that  you — that 
you — care  for  Mr.  Crossthwaite,  except 
as  a  friend  1 " 

"  I  could  die  for  him  I "  she  said,  ve- 
hemently. 

"My  dear  child! "  was  all  Mrs.  Tre- 
vilian could  say — she  was  so  completely 
taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  announce- 
ment 

"  Had  you  any  idea  of  this.  Rose  1 " 
she  asked  of  her  other  daughter,  whom 
she  took  into  her  own  room  that  night 
for  a  private  conference. 

"  Well,  I  must  confesa  I  had  begun  to 
suspect  something  of  the  kind,  mamma," 
she  replied,  "though  I  never  dreamed  of 
its  bemg  so  serious ;  but  what  will  you 
do!    Surely  you  won't  forbid  it,  since 
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Treyilian,  all  astonishment,  for  she  had 
come  to  like  Frank  Granville,  and  to  look 
upon  him  as  almost  as  certain  to  be  her 
son-in-law  as  young  Paget  "  Are  you 
quite  sure  !  " 

Hose  tvas  quite  sure,  and  though  a  good 
deal  surprised  and  disappointed,  of  course 
Mrs.  Trevilian  could  say  nothing  what- 
ever to  her  daughter  about  it— on  such 
subjects  she  must  judge  for  herself. 

Poor  Evelyn  had  a  very  different  visit 
to  Paris  from  what  she  had  expected. 
Her  lively  companion  was  gone,  and 
Rose,  of  course,  much  taken  up  and  en- 
grossed by  her  intended,  and,  besides 
that,  she  had  her  own  secret,  not  guessed 
at  by  any  one,  and  filling  her  with  anxie- 
ty, joy,  and  doubt,  by  turns.  The  day 
before  they  left,  as  she  and  her  mother 
were  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
the  former  had  been  making  many  pur- 
chases for  the  home  party,  she  saw  a 
familiar  form  in  front  of  them,  which 
made  her  heart  leap,  and  Mrs.  Trevilian 
immediately  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me,  there 
is  JVIr.  Crossthwaite ;  we  must  stop  him, 
and  ask  all  about  his  adventures."  He 
was  walking  very  auickly,  however,  and 
they  did  not  overtake  him  then  ;  but  he 
turned  into  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  stood 
on  the  steps  talking  to  some  one  till  they 
came  up,  when  Mrs.  Trevilian  spoke  to 
him.  He  started  violently  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  colored  when  he  turned 
round  and  saw  who  was  there. 

"  I  thought  you  were  at  home  by  this 
time,"  said  he,  confusedly,  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Come  upstairs  to  our  sitting  room," 
said  Mrs.  Trevilian,  "and  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  been  about," 

She  led  the  way  upstairs  before  he  could 
make  some  excuse,  which  he  seemed  on 
the  point  of  doing.  He  walked  behind 
with  Evelyn,  determined  not  to  speak  to 
her ;  but  catching  sight  of  her  face  at  a 
turning  of  the  stair,  and  seeing  how  pale 
she  was,  he  forgot  his  resolution. 

"  You  have  not  been  ill  t "  said  he,  in 
a  low  tone  of  such  earnest  anxiety  that 
the  delightful  conviction  that  she  was  far 
from  an  object  of  indifference  to  him 
again  impressed  itself  strongly  upon  her. 

"  Not  at  all,  thank  you,"  she  replied, 
in  a  voice  which  sounded  cold  and  stiff 
from  the  effort  she  was  making  to  conceal 
all  emotion.     "We  have  been  doing  a 


good  deal  here,  and  I  am  rather  tired, 

that  is  all." 

Nothing  further  passed  betweoi  them ; 
upstairs,  Mr.  Trevilian,  who  had  learned 
to  like  him  extremely  daring  the  month 
at  Spa,  gave  him  a  most  cordial  greeting, 
and  pressed  him  to  come  and  pay  them  a 
visit  at  Huntley,  which,  to  Evelyn's  mor- 
tification, he  excused  imnself  from  doing, 
with  many  thanks,  but  with  immovaUe 
firmness,  saying  that  he  was  an  old  her- 
mit, who  never  visited  the  haunts  of  men 
except  during  his  summer  holiday  just 
over. 

«WeU,  weU,"  said  Mr.  Trevilian  at 
last,  "a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way. 
When  do  you  cross  the  ChanneH  " 

"To-morrow,"  replied  Jdi.  Cross- 
thwaite, rising  to  take  leave. 

"  Ah !  then  we  shall  at  least  perform 
the  voyage  together."  But  they  did  not 
see  him  again  till  they  were  seated  in  the 
r^way  carriage,  when  he  merely  came 
up  to  bid  them  good-by,  saying  he  was 
unavoidably  detained  till  next  day. 

"  Poor  man !  how  terribly  shy  he  is," 
said  Mrs.  Trevilian ;  "I  hoped  he  had 
got  over  fill  that  with  us,  but  he  seems  as 
bad  as  ever  again.  I  am  sure  it  is  mere 
shyness  which  keeps  him  from  going  with 
us  now." 

"  Oh !  it  is  nothing  else  in  the  world," 
said  Mr.  Trevilian ;  "  it  is  a  thousand 
pities,  for  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  I 
wish  I  could  have  got  him  to  oome  to 
Huntley." 

Evelyn  did  not  know  how  to  account 
for  this  obstinate  avoidance  of  her  sodety, 
and  once  away  from  him,  she  harassed 
herself  with  inward  questionings  and 
doubtings.  Surely  he  could  not  care  for 
her,  or  how  could  he  stay  away  from  her— 
she  must  have  made  a  foolish  mistake- 
as  if  a  learned  man  like  him  could  really 
cai'o  for  a  girl  like  her !  So  Evelyn  be- 
gan to  be  very  unhappy,  and  a  great 
change  in  her  appearance  and  spirits  be- 
came evident  to  all  the  home  circle.  Her 
anxious  mother  began  to  think  that  she 
repented  her  refusal  of  Mr.  Granville, 
and  heartily  wished  that  by  some  happy 
chance  that  youth  would  make  his  ap- 
pearance again. 

The  winter  went  by  much  as  usuaL 
The  weather  was  clear  and  bright  and 
frosty — favorable  for  long  walks.     There 
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for  he  knows  not  what  ?  There  is  a  sci- 
entific reyerence-— a  reyerenoe  of  oonrage 
— which*  is  surely  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  reyerence.  That,  namely,  which 
80  reyeres  eyery  fact,  that  it  oare  not 
oyerlook  or  Msify  it,  seem  it  neyer  so 
minute;  which  feels  that  because  it  is 
a  fact,  it  cannot  be  minute,  cannot  be 
unimportant;  that  it  must  be  a  fact  of 
6od ;  a  message  from  Qod ;  a  yoice  of 
God,  as  Bacon  has  it,  reyealed  in  things  : 
and  which  therefore,  just  because  it  stands 
in  solemn  awe  of  such  paltry  facts  as  the 
ioolopaz  feather  in  a  snipe's  pinion,  or 
the  jagged  leayes  which  appear  capri- 
oionsly  m  certain  honeysuckles,  believes 
that  d^ere  is  likely  to  be  some  deep  and 
wide  secret  underlying  them,  which  is 
worth  years  of  thought  to  solve.  That 
is  reyerence.  A  reverence  which  is  grow- 
ing, thank  God,  more  and  more  com- 
mon ;  which  will  produce,  as  it  grows 
more  common  still,  fioiit  which  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  shall  bless. 

But  as  for  that  other  reverence,  which 
shuts  its  eyes  and  ears  in  pious  awe — 
what  is  it  but  cowardice  decked  out  in 
state  robes,  putting  on  the  sacred  Urim 
and  Thummim,  not  that  men  may  ask 
coonsel  of  the  Deity,  but  that  they  may 
not  t  What  is  it  but  cowardice  ;  very 
pitisble  when  unmasked:  and  what  is 
ns  child  but  ignorance  as  pitiable,  which 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  iujuri- 
oos  t  If  a  man  comes  up  to  nature  as  to 
a  parrot  or  a  monkey,  with  this  prevail- 
ing thought  in  his  head.  Will  it  bite 
met  will  he  not  be  pretty  certain  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  it  may  bite  him, 
and  had  therefore  best  be  left  alone  t  It 
ia  only  the  man  of  courage— few  and  far 
between — ^who  will  stand  the  chance  of 
a  jBrst  bite,  in  the  hope  of  teaching  the 
parrot  to  talk  or  the  monkey  to  fire  off  a 
gim.  And  it  is  only  the  man  of  courage 
.  —lew  and  fiir  between — ^who  will  stand 
Hie  chance  of  a  first  bite  from  nature, 
wlush  may  kill  him  for  aught  he  knows 
(Ibr  her  teeth,  though  dnmsy,  are  very 
'aCrongX  in  order  that  he  may  tame  her 
%aA  break  her  in  to  his  use  by  the  very 
lame  method  by  which  that  admirable 
'indaeCiye  philosopher,  Mr.  Rarey,  breaks 
In  his  iiorses.  First,  by  not  bein^  a^id 
af  them ;  and  next,  by  trying  to  find  out 
ivkafe  ^tmwte  thinking  o£  But  after 
•iil^  iiiritti  aidmsis  so  with  nature;  cow- 


ardice is  dangerous.  The  surest  method 
of  getting  bitten  by  an  animal  is  to  be 
afraid  of  it;  and  the  surest  method  of 
being  injured  by  nature  is  to  be  afraid^of 
her.  Only  as  far  as  we  understand  na- 
ture are  we  safe  from  her;  and  those 
who  in  any  age  counsel  mankind  not 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe, 
counsel  them  not  to  provide  for  their  own 
life  and  well-being,  or  for  their  chUdren 
aft;er  them. 

But  how  few  there  have  been  in  any 
age  who  have  not  been  afraid  of  nature. 
How  few  who  have  set  themselves,  like 
Rarey,  to  tame  her  by  finding  out  what 
she  is  thinking  of  The  mass  are  glad  to 
have  the  results  of  science,  as  they  are 
to  buy  Mr.  Rarey's  horses  after  they 
are  tamed :  but,  for  want  of  courage  or 
of  wit,  they  had  rather  leave  the  taming 
process  to  some  one  else.  And  therefore 
we  may  say  that  what  knowledge  of 
nature  we  have  (and  we  have  very  little) 
we  owe  to  the  courage  of  those  men 
(and  they  have  been  very  few)  who  have 
been  inspired  to  face  nature  boldly  ;  and 
say — or,  what  is  better,  act  as  if  they 
were  saying — "  I  find  something  in  me 
which  I  do  not  find  in  you  ;  which  gives 
me  the  hope  that  I  can  grow  to  under- 
stand you,  though  you  may  not  under- 
stand me  ;  that  I  may  become  your  mas- 
ter, and  not  as  now,  you  mine.  And  if 
not,  I  ^dll  know,  or  die  in  the  search." 

It  is  to  those  men,  the  few  and  far  be- 
tween, in  a  veiy  few  ages  and  very  few 
countries,  who  have  thus  risen  in  rebel- 
lion against  Nature,  and  looked  her  in 
the  face  with  an  unqnailing  glance,  that 
we  owe  what  we  call  Physical  Science. 

There  have  been  four  races— or  rather 
a  very  few  men  of  each  of  four  races — 
who  have  faced  nature  after  this  gallant 
wise. 

First,  the  old  Jews.  I  speak  of  them, 
be  it  remembered,  exclusively  from  a 
historical  and  not  a  religious  point  of 
view. 

These  people,  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
emerged  from  a  country  highly  civilized, 
but  sunk  in  the  superstitions  of  nature- 
worship.  They  invaded  and  mingled 
with  tribes  whose  superstitions  were  even 
more  debased,  silly  and  foul  than  those 
of  the  ^yptians  from  whom  they  es- 
caped. Their  own  masses  were  for  cen- 
turies given  up  to  nature-worship.    Now 
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among  those  Jews  arose  men — a  very 
few — sages — prophets— call  them  what 
you  will,  the  men  were  inspired  heroes 
aitd  philosophers — who  assumed  toward 
nature  an  attitude  utterly  different  from 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen  and  the  rest 
of  the  then  world ;  who  denounced  su- 
perstition and  the  dread  of  nature  as  the 
parent  of  all  manner  of  vice  and  misery ; 
who  for  themselves  'said  boldly  that  they 
discerned  in  the  universe  an  order,  a 
unity,  a  permanence  of  law,  which  gave 
them  courage  instead  of  fear.  They 
found  delight  and  not  dread  in  the 
thought  that  the  universe  obeyed  a  law 
which  could  not  be  broken  ;  that  all 
things  continued  to  that  day  according 
to  a  certain  ordinance.  They  took  a 
view  of  nature  totally  new  in  that  age  ; 
healthy,  human,  cheerful,  loving,  trustful, 
and  yet  reverent — identical  with  that 
which  happily  is  beginning  to  prevail  in 
our  own  day.  They  defied  those  very 
volcanic  and  meteoric  phenomena  of  their 
land,  to  which  their  countrymen  were 
slaying  their  own  children  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  (like  Theophrastus's  super- 
stitious man)  pouring  their  drink-offer- 
ings on  the  smooth  stones  of  the  valley  ; 
and  declared  that  for  their  part  they  would 
not  fear,  though  the  earth  was  moved, 
and  though  the  hills  were  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the  waters 
raged  and  swelled,  and  the  mountains 
shook  at  the  temi)est 

The  fact  is  indisputable.  And  you 
must  pardon  me  if  I  express  my  belief 
that  these  men,  if  they  had  felt  it  their 
business  to  found  a  school  of  induc- 
tive physical  science,  would,  owing  to 
that  temper  of  mind,  have  achieved  a 
very  signal  success.  I  ground  that 
opinion  on  the  remarkable,  but  equally 
indisputable  fact,  that  no  nation  has  ever 
succeeded  in  perpetuating  a  school  of  in- 
ductive physical  science,  save  those  whose 
minds  have  been  saturated  with  this  same 
view  of  nature,  which  they  have  (as  a  his- 
toric fact)  slowly  but  thoroughly  learned 
from  the  writings  of  these  Jewish  sages. 

Such  is  the  fact  The  founders  of  in- 
ductive physical  science  were  not  the 
Jews :  but  first  the  Chaldaeans,  next  the 
Greek,  next  their  pupils  the  Romans — 
or  rather  a  few  sages  among  each  race. 
But  what  success  had  they  ?  The  Chal- 
dsean  astronomers  made  a  few  discover- 


ies concerning  the  motiaiu  of  the  hesra- 
ly  bodies,  wnidh  (nidimentny  as  tfaej 
were)  prove  them  to  haTO  beea  men  d 
rare  intellect — ^for  a  great  and  a  patient 
genius  must  he  have  been  who  fint  d» 
tinguished  the  planeta  firom  the  lund 
stars,  or  worked  oat  the  earliest  astnmoia- 
ical  calculation.     Bat  they  seem  to  hm 
been  crushed,  as  it  were,  by  their  owi 
discoveries.    They  stopped  short  Thsj 
gave  away  again  to  the  primeval  tea 
nature.    They  sank  into  plaaet-wond^pi 
They  invented  (it  would  seem)  that  fin- 
tastic  pseudo-acienoe  of  astronon^i  wliiah 
lay  for  ages  after  as  an  inoabns  on  tki 
human  intellect  and  oonsdenoe.    Tkef 
became  the  magicians  and  qoabks  of  At 
old  world;  and    mankind   owed  tkm 
thenceforth  nothing  bat  eviL    Aaatg 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  agun,  thoa 
sages  who  dared  face  natorelike  leaiei 
able  men,  were  acoaaed  by  the  moB^ 
tious  mob  as  irreverent,  impiooa,  m&A 
The  wisest  of  them  all,  Soorateei  wmm- 
tually  put  to  death  on  that  ohuge;  fli 
finally,  they  failed.    School  after  etM 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  straggled  to  fr 
cover,  and  to  get  a  hearing  fin^  loai 
theory  of  the  universe  whu£  wm  fbia^ 
cd  on  something  like  experience^  lenflSi 
common  sense.    They  were  not  alloae^ 
to  prosecute  their  attempt.    The 
ocean  of  ignorance  and  fear  of 
which  they  straggled  so  manfiiBj 
too  strong  for  them ;  the  maMiM 
closed  over  their  heads  finally,  ai  Iki 
age  of  the  Antonines  expired;  sad  thi. 
last  effort  of  GrsBCO-Roman  ihim^il^ 
explain  the  universe  was  Neophduu— 
the  muddiest  of  the  mad — an  atteoft^ 
apologize  for,  and  orgamie  into  a  q^ 
tern,  all  the  natare-dreaffinig  i 


tions  of  the  Roman  worid.  ^'Oip'V^ 
Plotinus,  Proclus,  poor  Hypatia  MOiK 
and  all  her  school — they  mi^  bafo  kil 
themselves  no  bodily  fear  of  aitotti 
for  they  were  noble  sonls.  Tot  AV 
spent  their  time  in  jastiMng 
had ;  in  apologian^  for  the  i 
of  the  very  mob  which  they  c  ^ 
(it  sometimes  seems  to  nie)MiiM  ttbi* 
those  days  are  like  to  end  in  doi^g}kV 
ging  that  the  masses  may  be*  aDovai^ 
beUeve  in  anything,  however  flrisk  W 
they  should  believe  in  nothing  at  Mi  * 
if  believing  in  lies  oonld  do  amlM^gfc^ 
harm  to  any  hnman  bdngL  AmmAi' 
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for  he  knows  not  what  ?    There  is  a  sci- 
entific reverence— a  reverence  of  courage 
— which*  is  surely  one  of  the  highest 
forms  of  reverence.  That,  namely,  which 
8o  reveres  every  fact,  that  it  dare  not 
overlook  or  falsify  it,  seem  it  never  so 
minute;  which  feels  that  because  it  is 
a  fact,  it  cannot  be  minute,  cannot  be 
unimportant ;  that  it  must  be  a  fact  of 
God  ;  a  message  from  God  ;  a  voice  of 
God,  as  Bacon  has  it,  revealed  in  things  : 
and  which  therefore,  just  because  it  stands 
in  solemn  awe  of  such  paltry  facts  as  the 
scolopax  feather  in  a  snipe's  pinion,  or 
the  jagged  leaves  which  appear  capri-  | 
cionsly  m  certain  honeysuckles,  believes  | 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  some  deep  and  j 
wide  secret  underlying  them,  which  is . 
worth  years  of  thought  to  solve.      That . 
is  reverence.  A  reverence  which  is  grow-  ' 
ing,  thank  God,  more  and  more  com- 1 
mon ;  which  will  produce,  as  it  grows  \ 
more  common  still,  fruit  which  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  shall  bless. 

But  as  for  that  other  reverence,  which 
shuts  its  eyes  and  ears  in  pious  awe — 
what  is  it  but  cowardice  decked  out  in 
state  robes,  putting  on  the  sacred  Urim 
and  Thummim,  not  that  men  may  ask 
counsel  of  the  Deity,  but  that  they  may 
not  T  What  is  it  but  cowardice  ;  very 
pitiable  when  unmasked :  and  what  is 
Its  child  but  ignorance  as  pitiable,  which 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so  injuri- 
ous T  If  a  man  comes  up  to  nature  as  to 
a  parrot  or  a  monkey,  with  this  prevail- 
ing thought  in  his  head.  Will  it  bite 
me  ?  will  he  not  be  pretty  certain  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  it  may  bite  him, 
and  had  therefore  best  be  left  alone  ?  It 
is  only  the  man  of  courage — ^few  and  far 
between — who  will  stand  the  chance  of 
a  first  bite,  in  the  hope  of  teaching  the 
parrot  to  talk  or  the  monkey  to  fire  off  a 
gun.  And  it  is  only  the  man  of  courage 
— few  and  far  between — who  will  stand 
the  chance  of  a  first  bite  from  nature, 
which  may  kill  him  for  aught  he  knows 
(for  her  teeth,  though  clumsy,  are  very 
strong),  in  order  that  he  may  tame  her 
and  break  her  in  to  his  use  by  the  very 
same  method  by  which  that  admirable 
inductive  philosopher,  Mr.  Rarey,  breaks 
in  his  horses.  First,  by  not  being  afraid 
of  them  ;  and  next,  by  trying  to  find  out 
what  they  are  thinking  of.  But  after 
all,  as  with  animals  so  with  nature ;  cow- 


ardice is  dangerous.  The  surest  method 
of  getting  bitten  by  an  animal  is  to  be 
afraid  of  it;  and  the  surest  method  of 
being  injured  by  nature  is  to  be  afraid'of 
her.  Only  as  far  as  we  understand  na- 
ture are  we  safe  from  her ;  and  those 
who  in  any  age  counsel  mankind  not 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe, 
counsel  them  not  to  provide  for  their  own 
life  and  well-being,  or  for  their  childi*en 
after  them. 

But  how  few  there  have  been  in  any 
age  who  have  not  been  afraid  of  nature. 
How  few  who  have  set  themselves,  like 
Rarey,  to  tame  her  by  finding  out  what 
she  is  thinking  of  The  mass  are  glad  to 
have  the  results  of  science,  as  they  are 
to  buy  Mr.  Rarey's  horses  after  they 
are  tamed :  but,  for  want  of  courage  or 
of  wit,  they  had  rather  leave  the  taming 
process  to  some  one  else.  And  therefore 
we  may  say  that  what  knowledge  of 
nature  we  have  (and  we  have  very  little) 
we  owe  to  the  courage  of  those  men 
(and  they  have  been  very  few)  who  have 
been  inspired  to  face  nature  boldly  ;  and 
say — or,  what  is  better,  act  as  if  they 
were  saying — "  I  find  something  in  me 
which  I  do  not  find  in  you  ;  which  gives 
me  the  hope  that  I  can  grow  to  under- 
stand you,  though  you  may  not  under- 
stand me  ;  that  I  may  become  your  mas- 
ter, and  not  as  now,  you  mine.  And  if 
not,  I  will  know,  or  die  in  the  search." 

It  is  to  those  men,  the  few  and  far  be- 
tween, in  a  very  few  ages  and  very  few 
countries,  who  have  thus  risen  in  rebel- 
lion against  Nature,  and  looked  her  in 
the  face  with  an  unquailing  glance,  that 
we  owe  what  we  call  Physical  Science. 

There  have  been  four  races — or  rather 
a  very  few  men  of  each  of  four  races — 
who  have  faced  nature  after  this  gallant 
wise. 

First,  the  old  Jews.  I  speak  of  them, 
be  it  remembered,  exclusively  from  a 
historical  and  not  a  religious  point  of 
view. 

These  people,  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
emerged  from  a  country  highly  civilized, 
but  sunk  in  the  superstitions  of  nature- 
worship.  They  invaded  and  mingled 
with  tribes  whose  superetitions  were  even 
more  debased,  silly  and  foul  than  those 
of  the  Egyptians  from  whom  they  es- 
caped. Their  own  masses  were  for  cen- 
turies given  up  to  nature-worship.    Now 
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of  nature  herself.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
absorbed  into  her;  they  become  her 
laws,  her  canons,  her  deminrges  and 
guardian  spirits ;  their  words  become  re- 
garded as  actual  &cts — in  one  word, 
they  become  a  superstition,  and  are 
feared  as  parts  of  the  vast  unknown; 
and  to  deny  what  they  have  said  is,  in 
the  minds  of  the  many,  not  merely  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  reverent  wisdom,  but  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  facts.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  middle  age,  for  instance,  it 
was  impossible  for  an  educated  man  to 
think  of  nature  herself,  without  thinking 
first  of  what  Aristotle  had  said  of  her. 
Aristotle*s  dicta  were  nature  ;  and  when 
Benedetti,  at  Venice,  opposed  in  1585 
Aristotle's  opinions  on  violent  and  natu- 
ral motion,  there  were  hundreds,  perhaps, 
in  the  universities  of  Europe — there  cer- 
tainly were  in  the  days  of  the  immortal 
t^istoltje  Obscurorum  Virorum — who  were 
ready,  in  spite  of  all  Benedetti' s  pro- 
fessed reverence  for  Aristotle,  to  accuse  j 
him  of  outraging  not  only  the  father  of 
philosophy,  but  nature  herself  aiid  her 
palpable  and  notorious  facts.  For  the  res- 
toration of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century 
had  not  at  first  mended  matters,  so 
strong  was  the  dread  of  nature  in  the 
minds  of  the  masses.  The  minds  of  men 
had  sported  forth,  not  towards  any 
sound  investigation  of  facts,  but  toward 
an  eclectic  resuscitation  of  Neoplatonism, 
which  endured,  not  without  a  certain 
beauty  and  use — as  let  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen  bear  witness — till  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

After  that  time  a  rapid  change  began. 
It  is  marked  by — it  has  been  notably 
assisted  by — the  foundation  of  our  own 
Royal  Society.  Its  causes  I  will  not  en- 
ter into ;  they  are  so  inextricably  mixed, 
I  hold,  with  theological  questions,  that 
they  cannot  be  discussed  here.  I  will 
only  point  out  to  you  these  facts  ;  that, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  noblest  heads — the  noblest 
hearts,  too  —  of  Europe,-  concentrated 
themselves  more  and  more  on  the  brave 
and  patient  investigation  of  physical  facts, 
as  the  source  of  priceless  future  blessings 
to  mankind  ;  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late 
to  depreciate,  did  more  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion, than  the  whole  fifteen  centuries  be- 


fore it ;  that  it  did  this  good  work  by 
boldly  observing  and  analyzing  facts  ; 
that  this  boldness  towards  facta  increased 
in  proportion  as  Europe  became  indoc- 
trinated with  the  Jewish  literature  ;  and 
that  notably  such  men  as  Kepler,  New« 
ton,  Berkeley,  Spinoza,  Ldbnitz,  Des- 
cartes, in  whatsoever  else  they  differed, 
agreed  in  this,  that  their  attitude  towards 
nature  was  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Jewbh  sages.  I  believe  that  we  are 
not  yet  fully  aware  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  Jewish  mind,  in  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  intellect  The 
connection  may  not,  of  course  be  one  of 
cause  and  effect ;  it  may  be  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. I  believe  it  to  be  a  cause  ;  one 
of  course  of  very  many  causes,  but  still 
an  integral  cause.  At  least  the  coind* 
dence  is  too  remarkable  a  fact  not  to  be 
worthy  of  investigation. 

I  said,  just  now — The  emancipation  of 
the  human  intellect.  I  did  not  say — Of 
science,  or  of  the  scientific  intellect ;  and 
for  this  reason : 

That  the  emancipation  of  science  ia  the 
emancipation  of  the  common  mind  of  all 
men.  That  all  men  can  partake  of  the 
gains  of  free  scientific  thought,  not  mere- 
ly by  enjoying  its  physical  results,  bat 
by  becoming  more  scientific  men  them- 
selves. 

Therefore  it  was  that,  though  I  began 
my  first  lecture  by  defining  superstition, 
I  did  not  begin  my  second  by  defining 
its  antagonist,  science.  For  the  word 
science  defines  itself.  It  means  simply 
knowledge ;  that  is,  of  course,  right 
knowledge,  or  such  an  approximation  as 
can  be  obtained  ;  knowledge  of  any  nat- 
ural object,  its  classification,  its  causes, 
its  effects ;  or  in  plain  English,  what  it 
is,  how  it  came  where  it  is,  and  what  can 
be  done  with  it 

And  scientific  method,  likewise,  needs 
no  definition  ;  for  it  is  simply  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense.  It  is  not  a  pe- 
culiar, unique,  professional,  or  mysterious 
process  of  the  understanding :  but  the 
same  which  all  men  employ  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  in  forming  correct 
conclusions. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  philosophic 
writings  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  will  be 
familiar  with  this  opinion.  But  to  those 
who  have  no  leisure  to  study  him,  I 
should  recommend  the  reading  of  IVo- 
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fessor  Huxley's  third  lecture  on  the  origin 
of  Bpecies. 

In  that  he  shows,  with  great  logical 
skill,  as  well  as  with  some  humor,  now 
the  man  who,  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
fimds  the  parlor  window  open,  the  spoons 
and  teapot  gone,  the  mark  of  a  dirty 
band  on  the  window-sill,  and  that  of  a 
hob-nailed  boot  outside,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  one  has  broken 
open  the  window  and  stolen  the  plate, 
arrives  at  that  hypothesis  (for  it  is  noth- 
ing more)  by  a  loifg  and  complex  train 
oiinductions  and  deductions,  of  just  the 
same  kind  as  those  which,  according  to 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  are  to  bo  used 
for  investigating  the  deepest  secrets  of 
nature. 

This  is  true,  even  of  those  sciences 
which  involve  long  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. In  £ict,  the  stating  of  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  is  the  most  important 
element  in  the  calculation  ;  and  that  is 
BO  thoroughly  a  labor  of  common  sense 
that  an  utterly  uneducated  man  may,  and 
often  does,  state  an  abstruse  problem 
elesrly  and  correctly ;  seeing  what  ought 
to  be  proved,  and  perhaps  how  to  prove 
it^  though  he  may  be  unable  to  work  the 
problem  out,  for  want  of  mathematical 
kiK>wledgo. 

But  that  mathematical  knowledge  is 
not— -as  all  Cambridge  men  are  surely 
aware — the  result  of  any  special  gifl.  It 
is  merely  the  development  of  those  con- 
oeptions  of  form  and  number  which 
every  human  being  possesses ;  and  any 
person  of  average  mtellect  can  make 
nimself  a  fair  mathematician  if  he  will 
only  pay  continuous  attention — in  plain 
KnmJBh,  think  enough  about  the  subject. 

^ere  are  sciences,  again,  which  do 
not  involve  mathematical  calculation  ;  for 
instanoe,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  which 
are  just  now  passing  fi-om  their  old  stage 
of  daaaificatory  science  into  the  rank 
of  organical  ones.  These  are,  without 
doabt^  altogether  within  the  scope  of  the 
marest  common  sense.  Any  man  or 
woman  of  average  intdleot,  if  they  will 
Imt  observe  and  think  for  themselves, 
ftsely,  boldly,  patiently,  aooorately,  may 
Jodge  fbr  themselves  of  the  condusions 
of  Aese  sdences,  may  add  to  these  oon- 
«hisions  fiesh  and  important  discoveries ; 
and  if  I  am  asked  for  a  proof  of  what  I 
I  point  0ji  spite  of  assertions  in  it 


from  which  I  differ)  to  JRain  and  Mivers, 
written  by  no  professed  scientific  man, 
but  by  a  Colonel  in  the  Guards,  known 
to  fame  only  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
horsemen  in  the  world. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an 
example.  A  man — I  do  not  say  a  geol- 
ogist, but  simply  a  man,  squu*e  or  plough- 
man— sees  a  small  valley,  say  one  of  the 
side  glens  which  open  into  the  larger 
valleys  in  the  Windsor  forest  district 
He  wishes  to  ascertain  its  age. 

He  has,  at  first  sight,  a  very  simple 
measure — that  of  denudation.  He  sees 
that  the  glen  is  now  being  eaten  out  by 
a  littie  stream,  the  product  of  innumer- 
able springs  which  arise  along  its  sides, 
and  which  are  fed  entirely  by  the  rain  on 
the  moors  above.  He  finds,  on  observa- 
tion, that  this  stream  brings  down  some 
ten  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  gravel,  on  an 
average,  every  year.  The  actual  quantity 
of  earth  which  has  been  removed  to  make 
the  glen  may  be  several  million  cubic 
yards.  Here  is  an  easy  sum  in  arithmetic. 
At  the  rate  of  ten  cubic  yards  a  year,  the 
stream  has  taken  several  hundred  thou- 
sand years  to  make  the  glen. 

You  will  observe  that  this  result  is  ob- 
tained by  mere  common  sense.  He  has 
a  right  to  assume  that  the  stream  origi- 
nally began  the  glen,  because  he  finds  it 
in  the  act  of  enlarging  it ;  just  as  much 
right  as  he  has  to  assume,  if  he  finds 
a  hole  in  his  pocket,  and  his  last  coin  in 
the  act  of  falling  through  it,  that  the  rest 
of  his  money  has  fallen  through  the  same 
hole.  It  is  a  sufficient  cause,  and  the 
simplest  A  number  of  observations  as 
to  the  present  rate  of  denudation,  and 
a  sum  which  any  railroad  contractor  can 
do  in  his  head,  to  determine  the  solid 
contents  of  the  valley,  are  all  that  are 
needed.  The  method  is  that  of  science ; 
but  it  is  also  that  of  simple  common 
sense.  You  will  remember,  therefore, 
that  this  is  no  mere  theory  or  hypothesis, 
but  a  pretty  fidr  and  simple  conclusion 
from  palpable  facts ;  that  the  probability 
lies  with  the  belief  that  the  glen  is  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old ;  that 
it  is  not  the  observer's  booness  to  prove 
it  further :  batof  otherpenonstodiquxyre 
it,  if  they  ean. 

But  does  the  m  1  ]      it 

And,  for  oertsin  : 
it  should  not  end 
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The  observer,  if  he  be  a  cantions  man, 
begins  to  see  if  he  can  disprove  his  own 
conclusion  ;  moreover,  being  human,  he 
is  probably  somewhat  awed,  if  not  appal- 
led, by  his  own  conclusion.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  spent  in  making 
that  little  glen !  Common  sense  would 
say  that  the  longer  it  took  to  make,  the 
less  wonder  there  was  in  its  being  made 
at  last :  but  the  instinctive  human  feeling 
is  the  opposite.  There  is  in  men — there 
remains  in  them,  even  after  they  are 
civilized,  and  aU  other  forms  of  the  dread 
of  nature  have  died  out  in  them — a  dread 
of  size  ;  of  vast  space ;  of  vast  time — 
that  latter,  mind,  being  always  imagined 
as  space,  as  we  confess  when  we  speak 
instinctively  of  a  space  of  time.  They 
will  not  understand  that  size  is  merely 
a  relative,  not  an  absolute  term ;  that  if 
we  were  a  thousand  times  larger  than 
we  are,  the  universe  would  be  a  thousand 
times  smaller  than  it  is ;  that  if  we  could 
think  a  thousand  times  faster  than  we 
do,  time  would  be  a  thousand  times  longer 
than  it  is  ;  that  there  is  One  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  to 
whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  I 
believe  this  dread  of  size  to  be*  merely, 
like  all  other  superstitions,  a  result  of 
bodily  fear,  a  development  of  the  instinct 
which  makes  a  little  dog  run  away  from 
a  big  dog.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every  ob- 
server has  it ;  his  own  conclusion  seems 
to  him  strange,  doubtful — he  will  recon- 
sider it. 

Moreover,  if  he  be  an  experienced  man, 
he  is  well  aware  that  first  guesses,  first 
hypotheses,  are  not  always  the  right 
ones  ;  and  if  he  be  a  modest  man,  he 
will  consider  the  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  thoughtful  men  in  all  ages,  and  thou- 
sands still,  would  say,  that  the  glen  can 
only  be  a  few  thousand,  or  possibly  a 
few  hundred  years  old.  And  he  will 
feel  bound  to  consider  their  opinion  ;  as 
iar  as  it  is,  like  his  own,  drawn  from 
facts :  but  no  further. 

So  he  casts  about  for  all  other  methods 
by  which  the  glen  may  have  been  pro- 
duced, to  see  if  any  one  of  them  will 
account  for  it  in  a  shorter  time. 

1.  Was  it  made  by  an  earthquake  ? 
No  ;  for  the  strata  on  both  sides  are 
identical,  at  the  same  level,  and  in  the 
same  plane. 


2.  Or  by  a  mighty  current  t  If  so, 
the  flood  must  have  run  in  at  the  upper 
end,  before  it  ran  out  at  the  lower.  But 
nothing  has  run  in  at  the  upper  end.  All 
round  above  are  the  undisturbed  gravel 
beds  of  the  horisontal  moor,  without 
channel  or  depresfflon. 

3.  Or  by  water  draining  offa  vast  flat 
as  it  was  upheaved  out  of  Sie  sea  ?  That 
is  a  likely  guess.  The  valley  at  its  upper 
end  spr^Eids  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand, 
as  the  gullies  in  tide-muds  do. 

But  that  hypothei^  will  not  stand. 
There  is  no  vast  unbroken  flat  behind  the 
glen.  Right  and  left  of  it  are  other  similar 
glens,  parted  from  it  by  Ions  narrow 
ridges ;  these  also  must  be  ex^ained  on 
the  same  hypothesis  :  but  they  cannot 
For  there  could  not  have  been  surface 
drainage  to  make  them  all,  or  a  tenth  of 
theuL  There  are  no  other  possible  hy- 
potheses ;  and  so  he  must  udl  back  on 
the  original  theory — the  rain,  the  springs, 
the  brook ;  they  have  done  it  all,  even  as 
they  are  doing  it  this  day. 

But  is  not  that  still  a  hasty  assump- 
tion ?  May  not  their  denuding  power 
have  been  far  greater  in  old  times  than 
now  t  Why  should  it  t  Because  there 
was  more  rain  then  than  now  t  That  he 
must  put  out  of  court :  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  it  whatsoever. 

Because  the  land  was  more  firiable 
originally  ?  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  that  The  experience  of  every 
countryman  tells  him  that  bare  or  &Uow 
land  is  more  easily  washed  away  than 
land  under  vegetation.  And  no  doubt, 
when  these  gravels  and  sands  rose  £rom 
the  sea,  they  were  barren  for  hundreds  of 
years.  He  has  some  measure  of  the  time 
required,  because  he  can  tell  roughly  how 
long  it  takes  for  sands  and  shingles  left 
by  the  sea  to  become  covered  with  vege- 
tation. But  he  must  allow  that  the 
friability  of  the  land  must  have  been 
originally  much  greater  than  now,  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

But  again,  does  that  fact  really  cut  off 
any  great  space  of  time  firom  his  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ?  For  when  the 
land  first  rose  from  the  sea,  that  glen  was 
not  there.  Some  slight  bay  or  bend  in  the 
shore  determined  its  site.  That  stream 
was  not  there.  It  was  split  up  into  a 
million  little  springs,  oozmg  side  by  side 
from  the  shore,  and  having  each  a  very 
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minnte  denuding  power,  which  kept  con- 
tinaally  increasing  by  combination  as  the 
slen  ate  its  way  inwards,  and  the  rainfall 
drained  by  all  these  little  springs  was 
ooUeoted  into  the  one  central  stream.  So 
that  when  the  ground  being  bare  was 
most  liable  to  be  denuded,  the  water  was 
least  able  to  do  it ;  and  as  the  denuding 
power  of  the  water  increased,  the  land, 
being  covered  with  vegetation,  became 
more  and  more  able  to  resist  it  All 
tiuB  he  has  seen,  going  on  at  the  present 
dar,  in  the  similar  gullies  worn  in  the 
eoft  strata  of  the  South  Hampshire  coast ; 
eqpedaUy  round  Bournemouth. 

So  the  two  disturbing  elements  in  the 
Mkmlation  may  be  fairly  set  off  against 
eseh  other,  as  making  a  difference  of 
only  a  few  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  either  way ;  and  the  age  of  the 
gfoa  may  fiurly  be,  if  not  a  million  years, 
yei  muih  a  length  of  years  as  mankind 
idB  speak  of  with  bated  breath,  as  if 
finvooth  it  would  do  them  some  harm. 

I  trust  that  every  scientific  man  in 

fUs  room  will  agree  with  me,  that  Ihe 

imaginary  squire  or  ploughman  would 

kfeve  be^  conducting  his  investigation 

tttnoUy  according  to  the  laws  of  the 

BtoooDian  philosophy.     You  will  remark, 

ttmnwhile,  that  he  has  not  used  a  single 

•oientific  term,  nor  referred  to  a  single 

Msniiflc  investigation  ;  and  has  observed 

iBNrtliiDg   and    thought    nothing    which 

-Bdgfat   not   have    been    observed    and 

tkoaght  by  any  one  who  chose  to  use  his 

aommon  sense,  and  not  to  be  afraid. 

'  'But  because  he  has  come  round,  after 

lA  this  ftoiher  investigation,  to  something 

^^tty  like  his  first  conclusion,  was  all  that 

Tflvrteer  investigation  useless?     No  —  a 

*ttoa«nid  tames,  no.    It  is  this  very  veri- 

Jhrttcm  of  hypotheses  which  makes  the 

yMOid  ones  me,  and  destroys  the  un- 

ttMiiid.     It   is  tins  struggle    with   all 

Mrti  of  superstitions  which  makes  science 

Bmnig  and  sure,  iiresistible,  winning  her 

IJtiMmd  dowly,  but*  never  receding  from 

&*'    II  is    tins  buffeting  of    adversity 

*fMliA  oonqpels  her  not  to  rest  dancer- 

^timtf^  upon  the  shallow  sands  of  first 

iilMNle  isd  single  observations ;  but  to 

BiDci  Iier  roots  down,  deep,  wide,  and 

llAiJiliuuJ,  into  the  solid  ground  of  actual 


r  to  i         on  this 
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p8st  ages — I  do  not  say  whether  there 
are  any  such  now,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  ^U  be  hereafter — men 
who  have  tried  to  represent  scientific 
methods  as  something  difficult,  mysteri- 
ous, peculiar,  unique,  not  to  be  attained 
by  the  unscientific  mass;  and  this  not 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  science,  but 
rather  oi  discrediting  her.  For  as  long 
as  the  masses,  educated  or  uneducated, 
are  ignorant  of  what  scientific  method  is, 
thev  win  look  on  scientific  men  (as  the 
middle  age  looked  on  necromancers)  as  a 
privileged,  but  awful  and  uncanny  caste, 
possessed  of  mighty  secrets ;  who  may 
do  them  great  good,  but  may  also  do 
them  great  harm. 

Which  belief  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
will  enable  these  persons  to  instal  them- 
selves as  the  critics  of  science,  though 
not  scientific  men  themselves ;  and  (as 
Shakespeare  has  it)  to  talk  of  Robin 
Hood,  though  they  never  shot  in  his 
bow.  Thus  they  become  mediators  to 
the  masses  between  the  scientific  and 
the  unscientific  worlds.  They  tell  them 
— You  are  not  to  trust  the  conclusions 
of  men  of  science  at  first  hand.  You 
are  not  fit  judges  of  their  facts  or  of  their 
methods.  It  is  we  who  will,  by  a  cau- 
tious eclecticism,  choose  out  for  you  such 
of  their  conclusions  as  are  safe  for  you ; 
and  them  we  will  advise  you  to  believe. 
To  the  scientific  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  often  as  anything  is  discovered  un- 
pleasing  to  them,  they  will  say,  imperi- 
ously and  ex  cathedrd-^YoMT  new  theory 
contradicts  the  established  facts  of  science. 
For  they  will  know  well  that  whatever 
the  men  of  science  think  of  their  asser- 
tions, the  masses  will  believe  it ;  totally 
unaware  that  the  speakers  are  by  their 
very  terms  showing  their  ignorance  of 
science ;  and  that  what  they  call  estab- 
lished facts  scientific  men  call  merely 
provisional  conclusions,  which  they 
would  throw  away  to-morrow  without  a 
pang  were  the  known  facts  explained 
better  by  a  fresh  theory,  or  did  fi^h 
fiicts  require  one. 

It  has  happened  too  often.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  superstition  that  it  should 
happen  again ;  and  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent it  siurely  is  to  tell  the  masses — ^Sci« 
entific  method  is  no  peculiar  mystery, 
requiring  a  peculiar  initiation.  It  is 
simply  common  sense,  combined  with 
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nncomtnon  courage,  which  includes  coif- 
mon  honesty  and  common  patience  ;  and 
if  you  will  be  brave,  honest,  patient,  and 
rational,  you  will  need  no  mystagogues 
to  tell  you  what  in  science  to  believe  and 
what  not  to  believe ;  for  you  will  be 
just  as  good  judges  of  scientific  facts  and 
theories  as  those  who  assume  the  right 
of  guiding  yom*  convictions.  You  are 
men  and  women,  and  more  than  that  you 
need  not  be. 

And  let  me  say  that  the  man  whose 
writings  exemplify  most  thoroughly 
what  I  am  going  to  say  is  the  present 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle. 

As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  written 
on  any  scientific  subject.  For  aught  I 
am  aware  of,  he  may  know  nothing  of 
mathematics  or  chemistry,  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  or  geology.  For  aught  I 
am  aware  of,  he  may  know  a  great  deal 
about  them  all,  and,  like  a  wise  man, 
hold  his  tongue,  and  give  the  world 
merely  the  results  in  the  form  of  general 
thought.  But  this  I  know,  that  his  writ- 
ings are  instinct  with  the  very  spirit  of 
science ;  that  he  has  taught  men,  more 
than  any  living  man,  the  meaning  and 
end  of  science  ;  that  he  has  taught  men 
moral  and  intellectual  courage ;  to  face 
facts  boldly,  while  they  confess  the  di- 
vineness  of  facts :  not  to  be  afraid  of  na- 
ture, and  not  to  worship  nature  :  to  be- 
lieve that  man  can  know  tiiith,  and  that 
only  in  as  far  as  he  knows  truth  can  he 
live  worthily  on  this  earth.  And  thus 
he  has  vindicated,  as  no  other  man  in 
our  days  has  done,  at  once  the  dignity 
of  nature  and  the  dignity  of  spirit  That 
he  would  have  made  a  distinguished  sci- 
entific man,  we  may  be  as  certain  from 
his  writings  as  we  may  be  certain,  when 
we  see  a  fine  old  horse  of  a  certain 
stamp,  that  he  would  have  made  a  first- 
class  hunter,  though  he  has  been  unfor- 
tunately all  his  life  in  harness. 

And  did  I  try  to  train  a  young  man  of 
science  to  be  true,  devout,  and  earnest, 
accurate  and  daring,  I  should  say — Read 
what  you  will :  but  at  least  read  Carlyle. 
It  is  a  small  matter  to  me  (and  I  doubt 
not  to  him)  whether  you  will  agree  with 
his  special  conclusions  ;  but  his  premises 
and  his  method  are  irrefragable ;  for  they 
stand  on  the  "  voluntatem  Dei  in  rebus 
revelatam" — on  fact  and  common  sense. 


And  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  estimate  of  them,  will 
afford  a  very  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  think  that  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind  tends  to  irreverence. 

Doubtless  this  accusation  will  always 
be  brought  against  science  by  those  who 
confound  reverence  with  fear.  For  from 
blind  fear  of  the  unknown  Science  does 
certainly  deliver  man.  She  does  by  roan 
as  he  does  by  an  unbroken  colt.  The 
colt  sees,  by  the  road  side,  some  quite 
new  object — a  cast-away  boot,  an  old 
kettle,  or  what  not  What  a  fearful 
monster!  What  unknown  terrific  pow- 
ers may  it  not  possess !  And  the  colt 
shies  across  the  road,  runs  up  the  bank, 
rears  on  end ;  putting  itself  thereby,  as 
many  a  man  does,  in  real  danger.  What 
cure  is  there!  But  one,  experience.  So 
science  takes  us,  as  we  should  take  the 
colt,  gently  by  the  halter  ^  and  makes  us 
simply  smell  at  the  new  monster;  till 
after  a  few  trembling  sniffs,  we  discover, 
like  the  colt,  that  it  is  not  a  monster,  but 
a  kettle.  Yet  I  think  if  we  sum  up  the 
loss  and  gain,  we  shall  find  the  colt's 
character  has  gained,  rather  than  lost, 
by  being  thus  disabused.  He  learns  to 
substitute  a  very  rational  reverence  for 
the  man  who  is  breaking  him  in,  for  a 
totally  irrational  reverence  for  the  kettle ; 
and  becomes  thereby  a  much  wiser  and 
more  useful  member,  of  society,  as  does 
the  man  when  disabused  of  his  supersti- 
tions. 

From  which  follows  one  result  That 
if  science  proposes — as  she  does — to  make 
men  brave,  wise,  and  independent,  she 
must  needs  excite  unpleasant  feelings  in 
all  who  desire  to  keep  men  cowardly,  ig- 
norant, and  slavish.  And  that  too  many 
such  persons  have  existed  in  all  ages  is 
but  too  notorious.  There  have  been  from 
all  time  goetai,  quacks,  powwow  men, 
rainmakers,  and  necromancers  of  various 
sorts,  who  having  for  their  own  purposes 
set  forth  partial,  ill-grounded,  nmtastio, 
and  frightful  interpretations  of  nature, 
have  no  love  for  those  who  search  after  a 
time,  exact,  brave,  and  hopeful  one.  And 
therefore  it  is  to  be  feared,  or  hoped, 
science  and  superstition  will  to  the 
world's  end  remain  irreconcilable  and 
internecine  foes. 

Conceive  the  feelings  of  an  old  Lap- 
land witch  who  has  had  for  the  last  fiifty 
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years  all  the  winds  in  a  seal-skin  bag,  and 
has  been  selling  fair  breezes  to  northern 
skippers  at  so  much  a  pnff,  asserting  her 
powers  so  oilen,  poor  old  soul,  that  she 
has  got  to  half  believe  them  herself — 
conceive,  I  say,  her  feelings  at  seeing  her 
customers  watch  the  Admiralty  storm- 
signals,  and  co^  the  weather  reports  in 
the  Times,  Conceive  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Baker's  African  friend,  Katchiba,  the  rain- 
making  chief,  who  possessed  a  whole 
houseful  of  thunder  and  lightning — 
though  he  did  not,  he  confessed,  keep 
it  in  a  bottle  as  they  do  in  England — if 
Mr.  Baker  had  had  the  means,  and  the 
will,  of  giving  to  JKatchiba's  negroes  a 
course  of  lectures  on  electricity,  with  ap- 
propriate experiments,  a  real  bottle  full 
of  real  lightning  among  the  foremost 

It  is  clear  that  only  two  methods  of 
self-defence  would  have  been  open  to  the 
rainmaker ;  namely,  either  to  kill  Mr. 
Baker,  or  to  buy  his  real  secret  of  bot- 
tling the  lightning,  that  he  might  use  it 
for  his  own  ends.  The  former  method 
(that  of  killing  the  man  of  science)  w&s 
found  more  easy  in  ancient  times;  the 
latter  in  these  modem  ones ;  and  there 
have  been  always  those  who,  too  good- 
natured  to  kill  the  scientific  man,  have 
patronized  knowledge  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  use  which  may  be  made 
of  it ;  who  would  like  to  keep  a  tame 
man  of  science,  as  they  would  a  tame 
poet,  or  a  tame  parrot ;  who  say — Let 
118  have  science  by  all  means,  but  not  too 
much  of  it.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  to 
be  doled  out  to  the  world,  like  medicine, 
in  small  and  cautious  doses.  You,  the 
scientific  man,  will  of  course  freely  dis- 
cover what  you  choose.  Only  don't 
talk  too  loudly  about  it:  leave  that  to 
UB.  We  understand  the  world,  and  are 
meant  to  guide  and  govern  it.  So  dis- 
cover freely,  and  meanwhile  hand  over 
your  discoveries  to  us,  that  we  may  in- 
ttmct  and  edify  the  populace  with  so 
mnch  of  them  as  we  may  think  safe, 
while  we  keep  our  position  thereby,  and 
in  many  cases  make  much  money  by  your 
science.  Do  that,  and  we  will  patronize 
yon,  applaud  vou,  ask  you  to  our  houses, 
and  yon  shall  be  clothed  in  purple  and 
line  hnen,  and  fiure  sumptnously  with  us 
everyday.  I  know  not  whether  these 
latter  are  not  the  worst  enemies  which 
sdence  has.    They  are  often  such  excel- 


lent, respectable,  orderly,  well-meaning 
persons.  They '  desire  so  sincerely  that 
every  one  should  be  wise,  only  not  too 
wise.  They  are  so  utterly  unaware  of 
the  .mischief  they  are  doing.  They  would 
recoil  with  horror  if  they  were  told  they 
were  so  many  Iscai-iots,  betraying  Truth 
with  a  kiss. 

But  science,  as  yet,  has  withstood  both 
terrors  and  blandishments.  In  old  times 
she  endured  being  imprisoned  and  slain. 
She  came  to  life  again.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  will  of  Him  in  whom  all  thmgs  live 
that  she  should  live.  Perhaps  it  was  His 
spirit  which  gave  her  life. 

She  can  endure,  too,  being  starved. 
Her  votaries  have  not  as  yet  cared  much 
for  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  sumptuous 
fare.  There  are  a  very  few  among  them 
who,  joining  brilliant  talents  to  solid 
learuinp:,*have  risen  to  deserved  popular- 
ity, to  titles,  and  to  wealth.  But  even 
their  labors,  it  seems  to  me,  are  never  re- 
warded in  any  proportion  to  the  time 
and  intellect  spent  on  them,  or  to  the 
benefits  which  they  bring  to  mankind  ; 
while  the  great  majority,  unpaid  and  un- 
known, toil  on,  and  have  to  find  in  sci- 
ence her  own  reward.  Better,  perhaps, 
that  it  should  be  so.  Better  for  science 
that  she  should  be  free,  in  holy  poverty, 
to  go  where  she  will  and  say  what  she 
knows,  than  that  she  should  be  hired  out 
at  so  much  a  year  to  say  things  pleasing 
to  the  many,  and  to  those  who  guide  the 
many.  And  so,  I  verily  believe,  the 
majority  of  scientific  men  think.  There 
are  those  among  them  who  have  obeyed 
very  faithfully  St.  Paul's  precept,  "  No 
man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with 
the  afiairs  of  this  life."  For  they  have 
discovered  that  they  are  engaged  in  a' 
war — a  veritable  war  against  the  rulers 
of  darkness,  against  ignorance,  and  its 
twin  children,  fear  and  cruelty.  Of  that 
war  they  see  neither  the  end  nor  even 
the  plan.  But  they  are  ready  to  go  on  ; 
ready,  with  Socrates,  "to  follow  reason 
whithersoever  it  leads ;"  and  content, 
meanwhile,  like  good  soldiers  in  a  cam- 
paign, if  thev  can  keep  tolerably  in  line, 
and  use  theur  weapons,  and  see  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  them  through  the  smoke 
and  the  woods.  They  will  come  out 
somewhere  at  last — ^they  know  not  where 
or  when  ;  but  they  will  come  out  at  last, 
into  the  daylight  and  the  open  field ;  and 
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be  told  then — perhaps  to  their  astonish- 
ment—^as  many  a  gallant  soldier  has  been 
told,  that  by  simply  walking  straight  on 
and  doing  the  duty  which  lay  nearest 
them,  they  have  helped  to  win  a  great 
battle,  and  slay  great  giants,  earning  the 
thanks  of  their  country  and  of  mankind. 

And,  meanwhile,  if  they  get  their  shil- 
ling a  day  of  fighting  pay,  they  are  con- 
tent. I  almost  said,  they  ought  to  be 
content.  For  science  is,  1  verily  believe, 
like  virtue,  its  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward. I  can  conceive  few  human  states 
more  enviable  than  that  of  the  man  to 
whom,  panting  in  the  foul  laboratory,  or 
watching  for  his  life  under  the  tropic 
forest,  Isis  shall  for  a  moment  lift  her 
sacred  veil,  and  show  him,  once  and  for 
ever,  the  thing  he  dreamed  not  of — some 
law,  or  even  mere  hint  of  a  law,  explain- 
ing one  fact;  but  explaining  with  it  a 
thousand  more,  connecting  them  all  with 
each  other  and  with  the  mighty  whole, 
until  order  and  meaning  shoots  through 
some  old  chaos  of  scattered  observa- 
tions. 

Is  not  that  a  joy,  a  prize,-  which  wealth 
cannot  give,  nor  poverty  take  away  1 
What  it  may  lead  to,  he  knows  not ;  of 
what  use  it  may  become,  he  knows  not. 
But  this  he  knows,  that  somewhere  it 
must  lead ;  of  some  use  it  will  be.  For 
it  is  a  truth ;  and  having  found  a  truth, 
he  has  exorcised  one  more  of  the  ghosts 
that  haunt  humanity.  He  has  left  one 
object  less  for  man  to  fear ;  one  object 
more  for  man  to  use.  Yes,  the  scientific 
man  may  have  this  comfort — that  what- 
ever he  has  done,  he  has  done  good ; 
that  he  is  following  a  mistress  who  has 
never  yet  confen*ed  aught  but  benefits  on 
the  human  race. 

What  physical  science  may  do  here- 
after I  know  not ;  but  as  yet  she  has  done 
this: 

She  has  enormously  increased  the 
wealth  of  the  human  race  ;  and  has 
therefore  given  employment,  food,  ex- 
istence, to  millions  who,  without  sci- 
ence, would  either  have  starved  or  have 
never  been  born.  She  has  shown  that 
the  dictum  of  the  early  political  econo- 
mists, that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, is  no  law  of  humanity,  but  merely 
a  tendency  of  the  barbaric  and  ignorant 
man,  which  can  be  counteracted  by  in- 


creasing many  fold  by  sdentific  means 
his  powers  of  producing  food.  She  has 
taught  men,  during  the  last  &w  years  to 
foresee  and  elude  the  most  destructive 
storms  :  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing, and  many  reasons  for  hoping,  that 
she  will  gradually  teach  men  to  elude 
other  terrific  forces  of  nature,  too  pow- 
erful, and  too  seemingly  capricious  for 
them  to  conquer.  She  has  discovered 
innumerable  remedies  and  alleviations  for 
pains  and  diseasa  She  has  thrown  such 
light  on  the  causes  of  epidemics,  that  we 
are  able  to  say  now  that  the  presence  of 
cholera — and  probably  of  all  zymotic  dis- 
eases— in  any  place  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  for 
which  the  owners  and  authorities  of  that 
place  ought  to  be  punbhable  by  law,  as 
destroyers  of  their  fellow  men ;  while  for 
the  weak,  for  those  who,  in  the  barbar- 
ous and  semi-barbarous  state  (and  oat  of 
that  last  we  are  only  just  emer^ng), 
how  much  has  she  done-^an  earnest  of 
much  more  which  she  will  do  ?  She  has 
delivered  the  insane — ^I  may  say  by  the 
scientific  insight  of  one  man,  more  worthy 
of  titles  and  pensions  than  nine  tenths  of 
those  who  earn  them — ^I  mean  the  great 
and  good  Pinel — from  hopeless  misery 
and  torture  into  comparative  peace  and 
comfort,  and  at  least  the  possibility  of 
cure.  For  children  she  has  done  much, 
or  rather  might  do,  would  parents  read 
and  perpend  such  books  as  Andrew 
Combe*s  and  those  of  other  writers  on 
physical  education.  We  should  not  then 
see  the  children,  even  of  the  rich,  done 
to  death  piecemeal  by  improper  food, 
improper  clothes,  neglect  of  ventilation, 
and  the  commonest  measures  for  pre- 
sening  health.  We  should  not  see  their 
intellects  stunted  by  Procrustean  attempts 
to  teach  them  all  the  same  accomplish- 
ments, to  the  neglect,  most  often,  of  any 
sound  practical  training  jpf  their  faculties. 
We  should  not  see  slight  indigestion,  or 
temporary  rushes  of  blood  to  the  head, 
condemned  and  punished  as  sins  and 
crimes  against  Him  who  took  up  littie 
children  in  his  aims  and  blessed  them  ; 
and  parents  would  do  for  themselves 
what  a  wise  doctor  of  my  acqu^ntance 
once  did,  when  finding  a  little  gu*l  in  dis- 
grace and  crying  because  "  she  was  ob- 
stinate and  would  not  learn  her  lessons," 
he  went  into  the  schoolroom,  and  after 
five  minutes'  examination  declared  that 
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whoever  made  her  learn  lessons  or  pun- 
ished her  violently  for  the  next  month 
would  he  simply  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

But  we  may  have  hope.  When  we 
compare  education  now  with  what  it  was 
even  forty  years  ago,  much  more  with 
the  stupid  brutality  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem, we  may  hail  for  children,  as  well  as 
for  grown  people,  the  advent  of  the  reign 
of  common  sense. 

And  for  woman.  What  might  I  not 
say  on  that  point  ?  But  most  of  it  would 
be  fitly  discussed  only  among  physicians 
and  biologists :  here  I  will  say  only  this : 
Science  has  exterminated,  at  least  among 
civilized  nations,  witch  manias.  Women 
are  no  longer  tortured  and  burnt  alive 
from  man's  blind  fear  of  the  unknown. 
If  science  had  done  no  more  than  that, 
ahe  would  deserve  the  perpetual  thanks 
and  the  perpetual  trust,  not  only  of  the 
women  whom  she  has  preserved  from 
agony,  but  the  men  whom  sue  has  pre- 
served from  crime. 

These  benefits  have  already  accrued  to 
civilized  men,  because  they  have  lately 
allowed  a  veiy  few  of  their  number  peace- 
ably to  imitate  Mr.  Rarey,  and  find  out 
what  nature— or  rather,  to  speak  at  once 
reverently  and  accurately.  He  who  made 
Batnre — is  thinking  of;  and  obey  the 
"voluntatem  Dei  in  rebus  revelatam." 
This  science  has  done,  while  yet  in  her 
infSuicy.  What  she  will  do  in  her  matu- 
rity, who  dare  predict  ?  At  least,  in  the 
&oe  of  such  facts  as  these,  those  who  bid 
118  fear,  or  restnun,  or  mutilate  science, 
bid  OS  commit  an  act  of  folly  as  well  as 
of  ingratitude  which  can  only  harm  our- 
selves. For  science  has  yet  done  noth- 
ing but  good.  Will  iny  one  tell  me 
what  harm  it  has  ever  done  1  When  any 
one  will  show  me  a  single  result  of  sci- 
ence, of  the  knowledge  of  and  use  of 
physical  fisu^  which  has  not  tended  di- 
rectly to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  moral 
and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical  and 
eoonomic — ^then  I  shall  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  Solomon  was  wrong  when  he 
8flid  that  the  one  thing  to  be  sought  after 
on  earth,  more  precious  than  all  treasure, 
the  who  has  length  of  days  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and 
honor,  whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace,  who  is 
a  tree  of  life  to  all  who  lay  hold  on  her, 
taoA  makes  happy  every  one  who  retains 


her,  is  (as  you  will  see  if  you  will  your- 
selves consult  the  passage)  that  veiy  wis- 
dom— by  which  God  has  founded  the 
earth  ;  and  that  very  understanding — by 
which  he  has  established  the  heavens. 
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That  much  underground  alarm  has 
prevailed  with  reference  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  army  serving  in  Ireland,  probably 
those  who  too  readily  gave  way  to  the 
feeling  will  themselves  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit. There  was  a  crisis  during  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Fenian  trials,  when  the 
participation  of  the  military  in  the  con- 
spiracy was  considered  of  so  grave  a 
character  that  the  disbandment  of  certain 
regiments  was  hinted  at  as  a  necessity. 
When  the  trials  of  a  few  of  the  implicated 
soldiers  had  taken  place  a  calmer  estimate 
came  to  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil :  the  almost  panic  hastily  allowed  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  many  subsided ;  but 
some  just  as  hastily  and  lightly  then  un- 
dertook to  censure  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  weed  out  the  Fenians  from 
the  ranks  of  the  loyal  soldiery  whom 
they  had  dishonored,  describing  the 
whole  case  respecting  them  as  not  worth 
serious  attention.  The  stories  of  ap- 
provers, and  the  information  furnished 
by  soldiers  who  had  successfully  resisted 
temptation,  and  immediately  on  being 
solicited  to  join  the  confederacy  had  com- 
municated with  their  commanding  offi- 
cers, were  dismissed  loftily  as  unworthy 
of  credence,  and  the  Government  blamed 
for  unnecessaiily  creating  the  impression 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  that  the  army 
was  unsound.  Those  who  have  read  our 
previous  references  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
in  connection  with  Fenianism  in  these 
pages,  will  allow  us  to  say  that  we  fell 
into  neither  of  these  extremes.  It  was 
manifest  from  the  first  that  the  Fenian 
plotters  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  effort  on  the  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
army,  and  that  they  had  accomplished 
their  object  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
been  before  conceived  impossible.  It  was 
dear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  disloyal 
men  wearing  the  Queen's  uniform  were 
comparatively  a  small  number,  even  in 
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the  gaiTisons  most  assailed  by  bribes  of 
free  drinking,  and  even  of  actual  sums 
of  money.  If  the  civilian  conspirators 
had  attempted  an  insurrectionary  riot, 
and  this  handful  of  soldiers  had  muti- 
nously endeavored  to  cooperate  with 
them,  it  is  certain  that  the  traitors  would 
have  been  at  once  overpowered  by  the 
sound-hearted  men  of  their  companies. 
The  difficulty  of  the  authorities,  never- 
theless, was  to  know  exactly  how  far  the 
mischief  had  gone,  and  who  were  of  the 
treason  party  in  certain  corps.  To  re- 
establish confidence  in  the  regiments 
suspected  it  was  necessary  to  purge  them 
thoroughly,  and  this  was  not  to  be  done 
in  a  day,  or  done  in  a  comer.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  hard  necessity.  But  to  have 
given  our  own  public,  or  any  foreign 
people,  the  semblance  of  a  ground  for 
believing  that  the  existence  of  Fenianism 
was  general  in  the  army,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry had  been  suppressed  to  prevent  the 
worse  result  of  that  fact  becoming 
known,  would  have  been  to  do  the  army 
the  grossest  injustice,  as  well  as  to 
injure  the  State.  It  was  much  more 
wisely  determined  to  search  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  shrink  from 
such  trials  as  might  be  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  the  greater  criminals,  through 
any  weak  fear  of  publicity.  At  an  early 
stage,  accordingly,  soldier  offenders  of 
various  types  and  degrees  of  guilt  were 
held  up  to  the  gaze  ot  the  outraged  pub- 
lic and  of  their  indignant  fellows.  Those 
cases  ranged  through  the  whole  area  of 
the  crime  of  trea.son,  from  the  offence  of 
Sei*geant  DaiTagh,  who  planned  a  mutiny 
at  Cork,  to  the  rebellious  ballad  singing 
of  the  tipsified  privates  at  Enniskillen, 
who  got  as  far  only  as  chanting  "  The 
Fenian  Men,"  atid  "The  Green  above 
the  lied,"  in  wayside  public  houses. 
By  an  act  of  Royal  clemency  Darragh's 
sentence  stands  commuted  to  transpoita- 
tion  ;  the  minor  criminals  were  flogged 
or  drummed  out ;  and  the  duty  of  re- 
pression seemed  to  the  public  to  be 
then  completed.  It  is  a  fact  as  true  as 
it  is  lamentable,  however,  that  during  the 
trials  of  Darragh  and  the  other  inferior 
Fenians,  the  agents  of  the  conspii-acy 
continued  busily  to  ply  their  trade,  not 
only  in  Dublin  and  at  the  Curragh  camp, 
but  in  other  garrison  towns  in  Ireland. 
When  the  subject  was  mentioned  lately 


in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  DunBany, 
the  Government  admitted  that  the 
speaker  was  iuUy  warranted  in  deficrib- 
ing  this,  we  yvill  still  say  abortive,  effort 
to  corrupt  the  Irish  soldiery  as  the  ^^  dis- 
tinguishing feature  ".  of  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy. It  had  been  stated  that  the 
agents  employed  for  the  purpose  were 
miserable,  ignorant  creatures,  but  Lord 
Dunsany  was  enabled  to  state  that  in 
many  cases  the  fact  was  quite  otherwise. 
They  claimed  high  rank  in  the  American 
army,  and  it  was  plain  from  their  bearing 
that  they  were  trained  soldiers,  accus- 
tomed to  campaigning,  with  all  the  shifts 
incident  to  the  sort  of  war&re  carried  on 
during  their  own  civil  war.  No  barrack 
or  station  in  the  country,  Lord  Dansany 
believed,  had  been  left  unvisited  by  those 
persons,  and  they  were  then,  notwith- 
standing all  that  l\ad  happened,  pursuing 
their  avocation.  The  unwillingness  even 
of  the  Irish  public  to  believe  this  was 
shown  when  Lord  Dunsany  related  how 
absurdly — for  no  other  word  is  applica- 
ble— certain  magistrates  had  behaved  at 
the  Sligo  petty  sessions.  A  man  was 
brought  before  them  charged  with  at- 
tempting to  seduce  two  soldiers  from 
their  allegiance,  and  to  swear  them  into 
the  Fenian  confedei*acy.  By  the  Act 
37th  George  III.  the  offence  is  made  a 
felony,  punishable  with  death.  The 
statute  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  contained  a 
proviso  ordering  that  persons  so  offend- 
ing should  be  indicted  for  high  treason. 
A  later  Act  abolished  the  punishment  of 
death,  but  in  no  way  reduced  the  idea  of 
Crown  or  Parliament  as  to  the  enormity  of 
the  offence.  The  individuals  chargeable 
with  committing  it  still  remained  liable 
to  an  indictment  for  high  treason.  The 
Sligo  magistrates,  however,  either  in 
ignorance  of  the  law,  or  from  an  inad- 
equate estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect of  which  the  corruption  of  the  sol- 
diery was  the  cardinal  part,  thonght  they 
sufiiciently  discharged  their  responsibility 
by  a  summary  dealing  with  the  case,  and 
awarded  two  months*  imprisonment. 
Lord  Dufferin  admitted  that  the  punish- 
ment was  ridiculous,  but  the  Government 
were  not  blamable.  The  only  object  in 
recalling  the  facts  is  to  show  that,  even 
lately,  tliere  were  wandering  "  colonels  " 
in  Ireland  pursuing  the  scheme  of  the  rev- 
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dotionary  Brotherhood  with  oonfidenoe, 
shattered  though  the  organization  is  in 
the  United  Stateg.  Withont  striving  to 
aocoant  for  the  extraordinary  faith  of  those 
agents  in  their  enterprise,  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  Uie  phenomenon  as  a  justification 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  and  as 
a  proof  that  necessity  existed  for  showing 
we  Irish  soldiery,  who  may  be  naturally 
of  a  poetic  and  imaginative  turn,  and 
^  national "  in  their  instincts,  that  they 
oaimot  toy  or '  trifle  with  rebellious  prac- 
tices, or  associate  in  any  way  ^th  trai- 
tors, without  the  highest  danger  to  them- 
sdves. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  "colonels" 
irotked  upon  the  minds  not  only  of  in- 
eacperienced  soldiers,  but  even  of  some 
veterans.  They  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  spent  it  freely  in  supplying  the  mili- 
tary with  the  maddening  whiskey  of  the 
oountry  shebeen.  To  persons  kept  in  a 
balf'dnmken  state  the  strangers  seemed 
Ao  luckiest  and  the  cleverest  of  men. 
Tbdr  origin  was  no  better  than  that  of 
the  Queen's  men  who  were  serving  for  a 
shilling  a  day,  and  yet  they  wore  fine 
dothesy  carried  weapons  silver  mounted 
and  of  Uie  most  beautiful  workmanship, 
faad'Igold  in  their  purse,  and  commissions 
to  show,  forged  or  real,  which  they  had 
jgma  daring  the  dvil  war.  They  boasted 
of  knowing  how  to  lead  men,  and  prom- 
ised their  dupes  the  same  dignity  and  fi^r- 
tune^  as  the  result  of  joining  an  enterprise 
irUoh  would  require  fighting  not  unlike 
thait  which  had  taken  place  in  America, 
wmd  would  present  similar  opportunities 
to  those  that  had  arisen  tiiere  ofprofitable 
loot  The  military  recruits  of  Fenianism 
were  named  by  them,  under  authority 
from  James  Stephens,  to  various  ranks 
■dTiDg  a  tide  to  corresponding  propor- 
mWM  of  tiie  spoil.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
<ome  of  the  Irish  soldiery  were  caught 
b|r  baits  like  these,  but  that  so  few  fell  a 
BMf  to  spedous  deceptions  presented  by 
StSBoHistnte.  It  moat  be  borne  in 
ppad  that  the  materials  of  Irish  recruit- 

al^ave  fimnd  in  the  small  farmer's  hum- 
« steading  and  in  the  peasant's  cabin, 
■nA'tbat  the  young  men  reared  in  those 
ptaM%  who  twenty  years  ago  were  un- 
file to  iwd  when  ^hey  enter^  the  army, 
bn»ki  the  ezisti:  ^  generation  had  the 
UHmtSgeofthet  hing  of  the  National 
selmd.    llhey  ha  e  mastered  the  rudi- 


ments of  knowledge,  but  only  to  become 
enabled  to  drink  m  more  greedily  the 
poisonous  instruction  supplied  by  per- 
sons who  have'  debauched  their  mmds 
firom  their  earliest  youth  with  calculating 
unscrupulousness. 

The  disclosures  at  recent  courts  martial 
in  Dublin  seemed  less  serious  in  popular 
estimation  than  those  which  caused  such 
excessive  apprehensiori  some  time  before 
at  Cork;  and  yet,  although  from  the 
present  weakness  of  Fenianism  there  was 
a  disposition  to  treat  the  Dublin  inquiries 
lightly,  the  mutiny  planned  for  Clonmel 
was  tie  really  serious  part  of  the  military 
plot,  and  it  would  not  be  for  the  nation's 
advantage  to  pass  by  the  lesson  which  it 
teaches  or  the  warning  which  it  sup- 
plies. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  approver- 
soldiers  and  the  testimony  of  a  detective, 
it  is  deducible  that  Clonmel  was  the  focus 
of  the  Fenian  military  arrangements. 
The  facts  deposed  to  on  the  trims  before 
the  civil  tribunal  showed  that  it  had  an 
important  place  as  a  general  centre  of 
Fenianism,  but  it  was  also  the  garrison 
town  of  the  Brotherhood.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  account 
given  by  the  constable  who  played  the  part 
of  sham-Fenian,  according  to  his  orders. 
The  Fenians  among  the  military  dis- 
cussed their  preparations  for  a  mutiny 
coolly  and  repeatedly,  and  entertained 
the  ultimate  design  of  marching  to  the 
Curragh,  where,  as"  their  extraordinary 
idea  was,  they  should  get  powerful  help. 
It  was  with  Clonmel  James  Stephens 
most  frequently  communicated ;  he  was 
known  to  the  initiated  soldiers  there  as 
Colonel  Nugent ;  he  paid  the  town  secret 
visits ;  he  spent  money  in  it  freely  for 
many  months  through  the  hands  of  his 
agents ;  he  got  false  keys  made  of  the 
magazine  and  armory ;  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  battery  of  Armstrong  guns  was 
in  his  power ;  he  could  count  on  forty- 
four  Ajlillery-men  in  Clonmel  as  sworn 
members  of  the  conspiracy.  To  a  man 
like  Stephens — a  strange  mixture  of 
fismatidam,  folly,  astuteness,  and  perse- 
verance— ^these  seemed  amazing  achieve- 
ments. The  soldiery  he  fiinded  at  his 
back,  and  ready  to  do  for  him  at  the  ap* 
pointed  signal  much  what  the  Indian 
troops  did  for  Nana  Sahibs  If  the  evi- 
dence given  at  tiie  Dublin  trial  is  to  be 
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credited,  the  Oriental  barbarian  perpe- 
trated no  more  savage  atrocities  than  the 
Fenians  were  prepared  to  commit  The 
Fenian  soldiers,  when  the  "  rising  "  oc- 
curred, were  to  shoot  without  mercy  any 
officer  who  should  exert  himself  to  frus- 
trate their  purpose;  those  who  while  re- 
fusing to  join  did  not  impede  their  move- 
ments were  to  be  locked  up ;  traitors  to 
their  cause,  especially  if  Irish-bom,  were 
to  be  treated  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner, for  example*s  sake;  and  for  '* inform- 
ers "  a  death  was  devised  which  the  dia- 
bolical ingenuity  of  the  islander  of  the 
South  Seas  could  hardly  match.  The 
condemned  were  to  be  tied  to  large 
branches  of  trees,  and  drawn  at  the  rear 
of  the  rebel  host,  and  occasionally  stabbed 
that  their  torture  might  be  as  long  as 
possible  prolonged.  Documents  were  in 
circulation  among  the  Fenians  describing 
how  informers  were  "punished"  in 
1798,  that  the  men  of  18GG  might  have 
precedents  to  follow  sufficiently  horrible. 
Particular  individuals,  magistrates  and 
others,  were  named  for  slaughter. 

In  dealing  with  the  military,  as  with 
the  civilian,  treason-plotters  of  the  Broth- 
erhood, the  Irish  Government  has  acted 
with  great  discretion  and  firmness.  It 
was  necessary  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
plot  among  the  soldiery,  and  to  bring 
those  implicated  to  speedy  and  condign 
punishment,  yet  so  as  not  to  feed  the  im- 
pression that  the  army  was  dangerously 
tainted.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task  with  earnestness  and 
judgment,  and  rapidly  succeeded  in  re- 
pressing the  evil,  generously  pardoning, 
or  but  slightly  punishing,  the  offence  of 
young  soldiers,  betrayed,  in  moments  of 
inebriation,  into  singing  the  seditious 
songs  they  were  too  familiar  with  before 
they  entered  the  army,  and  only  putting 
on  trial  Uiose  who  had  deliberately  em- 
barked in  the  undertaking,  and  set  them- 
selves, for  a  money  consideration,  or 
from  uncontrollable  rebellious  instincts, 
to  corrupt  the  men  under  their  charge. 
This  was  a  wise  policy,  and  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley,  and  his  Excellency's  legal 
advisers,  deserve  the  same  praise  for 
supporting  and  influencing  such  a  line  of 
conduct  as  for  their  management  of  the 
trials  at  the  Special  Commission.  For 
the  blundering  form  of  any  of  the  courts 
maitial,  or  their  tedious  character,  neither 


they  nor  the  ExecutiTe  aathoriUea  were 
responsibla  The  irregular  character  of 
the  investigations,  andjespeciallj  of  that 
on  Sergeant  McCarthy*  almost  renewed 
the  dama^ng  belief  that  the  cancer  of 
sedition  had  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the 
army;  but  all  courts  martial  are  alike 
unsatisfactory.  There  could  not  possibly 
be  conceived  a  ruder  way  of  amving  at 
the  truth  of  a  criminal  charge  than  that 
taken  in  the  case  of  this  inquiry.  We 
are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the 
President  and  officers  of  the  court  con- 
ducted themselves  with  temper  and 
patience,  and  that  the  officer  who  filled 
the  part  of  prosecutor,  Colonel  Fielding, 
in  particular  performed  his  arduous  UiSl 
with  remarkable  coolness,  propriety,  and 
effect 

The  design  which  seems  to  justify  a 
present  reference  to  the  whole  matter, 
however,  has  connection  less  with  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders  than  with 
the  practical  question  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  condition  or  government 
of  the  army  in  Ireland  to  favor  the  efforts 
of  rebel  emissaries.  If  there  had  not 
been  an  opportunity  open  for  them  the 
American  reaniiting  agents  would  have 
had  no  success.  It  is  quite  a  new  thing 
for  Irish  soldiers  to  display  isympathy 
with  any  political  movement  They  did 
not  concern  themselves  with  the  Young 
Ireland  rising  of  1848,  and  were  not  even 
suspected  then.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  PhccnixisnL  Was  there  anything 
in  the  distribution  or  management  of  the 
troops  during  the  still  later  crisis  to  con- 
tribute to  the  demoralization  which  set 
in  with  the  tour  of  Stephens  through  the 
provinces?  It  is  certain  that  when  Sir 
Ilugh  Rose  came  to  Ireland  he  saw  much 
to  amend.  The  system  had  been  loose, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  a  firm  hand 
should  be  applied  to  restore  it,  in  almost 
every  depaitment,  to  a  state  of  eflSciency. 
The  method,  in  particular,  of  concentrat- 
ing the  great  mass  of  the  army  in  Ireland 
at  the  Curragh,  and  of  only  placing 
small  and  incompletely  officered  detach- 
ments in  such  principal  places  as  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Clonmel,  was  as  bad  a 
method  as  could  be  devised.  The  men 
were  literally  left  a  prey  to  the  designing 
knave  with  loose  silver  in  one  pocket, 
and  a  green  fla^,  a  volume  oi  rebel 
songs,  and  a  Fenian  prayer  book,  in  the 
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other. «  It  was  to  these  small  stations 
that  "Colonel  Nugent"  directed  his  at- 
tention, in  the  effort  to  provide  himself 
with  a  military  nucleus  K>r  his  plunder- 
host.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  appears  to  have 
early  seen  the  evil  of  the  former  plan. 
When  he  raised  the  numbers  of  the 
troops  in  the  principal  stationi^  of  the 
south  and  west,  and  sent  redcoats  to  oc- 
cupy barracks  which  had  long  lain  idle, 
and  in  fact  were  a  couple  of  years  ago 
about  to  be  disposed  of,  as  useless  to  the 
Government,  he  did  not  intend,  it  is  no 
mere  venture  to  say,  to  make  this  re- 
distribution in  order  simply  to  guard 
asunst  tumults  then  thought  imminent. 
ms  orders  were  taken  by  the  public  to 
indicate  a  change  of  military  policy  which 
approved  itself  to  the  judgments  of  men 
in  general  There  is  no  wish  to  magnify 
Fenianism,  or  to  minister,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  to  the  notion  that  Ireland  is 
covered  with  rebels ;  but  it  must  be  stated 
plainly,  as  truth  requires  it  should,  that 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come  the 
Government  must  maintain  a  force  in 
Ireland,  keeping  it  well  dispersed  over 
the  country,  at  places  where  it  will  in- 
spire the  people  with  confidence.  When 
the  word  people  is  used  it  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  it  is  the  small  farm- 
er who  really  fears  Fenianism,  and  desires 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  power 
of  the  authorities  to  deal  with  it  Farm- 
ers' sons  and  the  laboring  class  at  first 
joined  its  ranks  freely,  but  the  conviction 
IS  becoming  universal,  among  all  who 
have  any  sort  of  stake  in  the  country, 
that  the  Fenian  is  more  of  a  rapparee 
than  a  patriot,  and  that  other  classes  be- 
ttdes  the  landed  proprietary  would  suffer 
if  the  Brotherhood  had  theii*  will  in  any 
district  for  the  shortest  period.  The 
mansion  of  the  baion  might  be  buraed, 
but  the  cattle  of  the  tenant  farmer  would 
be  driven  off  his  farm  to  feed  haggard 
American  deliverers.  If  the  owner  said 
nay,  the  revolver  would  make  effective 
reply. 

Chf  the  fact  that  the  farmers  saw  no 
longer  a  garrison  in  the  county  town 
representing  the  Queen  and  her  authority, 
the  Fenians  made  the  most  adroit  use. 
Their  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the 
soldiery  was  that  England  no  longer  had 
an  army  such  as  served  her  in  former 
years.    She  had  forced  the  Irish  to  emi- 


grate, and  the  raw  material  of  fighting 
men  did  not  exist  She  had  sunk  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  and  was  despised  in 
Europe.  She  had  ceased  to  be  a  military 
power  of  magnitude.  To  defend  her 
distant  possessions,  and  make  as  much 
show  as  possible  of  remaining  prowess, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  send  tlie  Irish 
regiments  to  India,  New  Zealand,  and 
all  far  distant  places.  Such  was  the 
homily  preached,  and  the  'heading  arti- 
cle" promulgated,  and  the  Fenian  ha- 
rangue delivered  with  far  'greater  unction 
in  the  village  public  house.  The  popula- 
tion came  to  believe  the  story,  for  their 
credulity  is  unbounded,  some  accepting 
it  with  hope,  others  with  fear.  Now, 
however,  the  false  notion  is  corrected, 
and  to  keep  up  the  force  of  that  correc- 
tion nothing  short  of  ocular  demonstra- 
tion will  suffice. 

It  will  be  wise,  then,  not  only  in  the 
Irish  capital,  and  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces,  but 
in  other  remoter  parts  of  the  island,  to  let 
the  population  see  the  visible  representa- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  power  and  author- 
ity in  the  shape  of  regiments  of  troops, 
occasionally  stationed,  and  under  efficient 
and  unrelaxing  supervision.  After  all, 
it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the 
Great  Camps  idea  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  To  train  men  to  move  and  act 
in  masses  may  be  more  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  character  of  modem  fight- 
ing, but  other  considerations  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  We  do  not  expect  to 
fight  great  pitched  battles  every  year, 
but  we  do  require  that  the  army  shall  be 
so  used  in  time  of  peace  as  to  become  of 
the  utmost  possible  value  to  the  commu- 
nity that  pays  for  its  support.  To  one  of 
these  uses  reference  has  been  made.  It 
is  a  great  moral  endine.  It  may  be  hu- 
miliating to  state  It,  but  the  fact  is  so, 
that  an  exhibition  of  force  is  still  neces- 
sary in  Ireland.  For  many  years  to  come, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  loyally 
and  generously  done  for  his  country,  the 
Celt  will  not  be  induced  to  love  England. 
Another  generation  at  least  must  pass 
away  before  that  becomes  possible.  But 
he  can  be  inspired  with  the  sort  of  respect 
which  the  manifestation  of  superiority 
awakens,  and  to  tliis  influence  much  must 
^  trusted  henceforward.  The  disaffect- 
ed must  be  able  to  see  with  their  own 
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eyes  that  thej  would  be  crushed  in  an  ;  even  numericallj.  Every  regiment  of  it 
instant  if  they  attempted  insurrection.  ,  could  be  thrown  into  Ireland,  and  placed 
This  will  be  the  most  effective  preacMng  i  in  any  part  of  it,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
of  loyalty  and  protection  of  the  peace-  i  and  there  would  be  no  risk  whatever  in 
able.  Let  there  be  any  sign  of  military  i  removing  the  entire  body  from  England 
weakness,  and  the  Fenians  will  believe  i  and  Scotland.  But  these  are  facts  the 
that  the  old  prophecies  they  supersti- 1  Irish  peasant  is  not  permitted  by  his  po- 
tiously  cherish  are  about  to  be  fulfilled ; '  litical  instructors  to  understand,  and  he 
that  England  is  to  pass  out  of  the  cata-  must,  accordingly,  be  taught  by  the  eye. 
logue  of  great  nations;  that  they  have  It  is  but  fairness  to  the  class  from 
nothing  to  do  but  assist  her  dissolution,  whom  Irish  recruits  come  to  add  that 
The  Irish  Nationalists — of  whc^m  the  Fe-  treachery  to  their  colors  is  not  a  vice 
nian  is  only  thd  extreme  type — believe  as  \  of  theirs :  it  was  unknown  in  Ireland 
firmly  in  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  time  '  before  the  American  seditious  element 
when  the  absurd  New  Zealander  of  the  I  was  introduced.  On  how  many  fields 
late  Lord  Macaulay  will  sketch  the  ruins  '  have  the  Irishmen  of  road-side  cabins 
of  St.  Paul's  from  London  bridge,  as '  fought  loyally  and  bravely  for  their 
he  does  in  any  article  of  his  religious  '  Queen  I  In  how  many  climes  have  the^ 
faith.  That  very  fancy  is  a  favorite  one  !  toiled,  suffered,  and  died  for  Britain's 
with  him,  and  turns  up  frequently  in  his  '  glory  or  defence !  Have  they  been  ever 
conversation,  and  in  the  newspapers  he  |  wanting  in  emergencies  demanding  the 
rends,  to  signify  the  decadence  of  Eng- ;  higher  qualities  of  the  soldier  t  Has  it 
land,  and  the  ceitain  resurrection  of  j  been  found  more  difiicult  to  hold  them 
Erin.  Whatever  colors  such  a  delusion  under  discipline  than  others  ?  Has  it  not 
fiivorably  for  those  who  harbor  it  is  mis-  ■  been  the  pride  of  the  historian  to  praise 
chievous  to  them  and  to  the  nation  ;  and  \  their  fidelity  and  valor  t  Have  the  Irish 
they  are  ready  to  find  corroboration  of  |  rank  and  file  not  received  the  acknowl-* 
their  foolish  speculations  in  the  smallest  edgments  of  Parliament  for  eminent  ser- 
matters.  The  notion  that  England  could  ;  vice  ?  In  our  latest  great  campaign  in 
not  obtain  recruits  in  consequence  of  the  Crimea  they  were  as  patient  as  the 
Irish  emigration,  and  that  she  must  there-  '  English  and  Scotch  troops  under  priva- 
forc  be  prepared  to  see  her  army  decline  tion,  as  steady  in  the  trenches,  as  bold  in 
in  nnml)ci*s  and  in  bravery,  got  fast  hold  '  the  assault.  The  Irish  are  as  excellent 
of  the  Fenians,  and  the  non-appearance  material  of  soldiers  as  ever.  They  must 
of  the  military  parade,  once  familiar  in  be  preserved,  however,  from  evil  influ- 
the  provinces,  strengthened  the  idea.  A  ences.  The  Fenian  agents  carried  about 
recent  Parliamentiry  debate,  in  which  '  an  infection  of  the  deadliest  sort,  and 
the  paucity  of  recruits  was  complained  of,  I  there  was  a  predisposition  which  assisted 
and  the  probable  necessity  to  raise  the  '  the  spreading  of  the  taint  The  renewal 
soldier'spayif  the  numbers  of  the  Queen's  |  of  the  wicked  attempt  to  propagate  the 
forces  were  to  be  kept  up,  was  the  sub-  i  malignant  influence  must  be  guarded 
jeet  of  comment  in  eveiy  Fenian-Irish  :  against  by  a  vigilance  akin  to  that  shown 
and  Fenian-American  journal,  and  won-  '  by  the  Irish  Government  so'  commend-* 
derfully  cheered  the  simple  Brotherhood.  ■  ably  in  contending^  with  rinderpest. 
Their  ranks  were  swelling,  and  those  of ,  With  ordinary  care  in  guarding  the  Irish 
** England"  declining.  James  Stephens  ,  military  from  the  seductions  of  rebel 
showed  in  his  speech,  on  his  return  to  i  emissaries,  there  need  be  no  apprehen- 
New-York,  after  his  escape,  that  this  was  i  sion  about  the  continuance  of  Ii'ish  re- 
tho  prevailing  notion  even  in  his  more  cruiting.  Reduced  as  the  population  is, 
practical  mind.  He  computed  that  it ,  Ireland  will  still  supply  a  considerable 
would  take  England  three  or  four  months  '  portion  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
to  gather  from  all  parts  of  her  colonial  i  British  armies.  Should  an  opportunity 
dominions,  troops  sufficient  to  cope  with  arise  in  any  new  war,  the  Irish  soldiers 
his  braves,  who  were,  in  Ireland,  he  de-  '  who  are  inspired  by  loyal  feelings,  and 
clared  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  indignant  beyond  description  with  the 
The  Fenians  immensely  underrate  the  Fenians,  will  wipe  out  the  reproach  cast 
strength  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain,  |  upon  them  by  the  conduct  of  a  few.  The 
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thoritie89  however,  mast  be  more  oare- 
[.  Officers  must  attend  better  to  their 
ties.  It  is  impossible  that  what  was 
ing  on  at  Cork,  Clonmel,  and  other 
ices,  could  have  remained  concealed  so 
)g  if  the  officers  most  in  communication 
th  the  men  had  been  alive  to  their 
sponsibilities.     There  is  something  else 

be  done  than  training  men  to  ma- 
snvre  and  use  weapons.  There  is  a 
3ral  influence  to  be  exerted,  which, 
long  the  gayeties  of  society,  young 
m  are  ready  to  neglect  The  soldier  is 
mething  more  than  so  much  human 
iterial,  to  be  used  as  a  machine.  He 
8  a  heart  that  may  be  depraved  or  in- 
ired  with  loyal  and  honest  impulses. 
3  may  he  trained  to  the  highest  point  of 
Udency,  and  yet  demoralized,  and  all 
e  more  dangerous  from  his  skill  and 
wer  over  his  fellows. 
To  the  civilian  mind  the  impression 
mes  with  the  force  of  a  conviction  on 
rasing  the  reports  of  the  recent  courts 
artial,  that  men  have  been  promoted  in 
rious  regiments  to  the  responsible  posi- 
»n  of  sergeants  without  the  most  ordi- 
ry  exercise  of  caution.  It  may  be  inci- 
Qt  to  the  shortened  period  of  service 
It  these  promotions  should  be  made 
ne  rapidly.  The  reduction  of  the  term 

enlistment  was  a  grave  and  costly 
stake.  It  has  had  many  bad  effects, 
#  this  one  has  not  before  been  brought 
ler  notice.  Those  trials  have  remark- 
y  shown  how  much  depends  on  the 
liUtv  and  efficiency  of  the  non-commis- 
a«d  Officer — how  great  is  his  power 
Kf  hig  men  ;  how  little  ho  is  himself 
t«r  the  eye  of  his  superiors  ;  how 
^^lefls  it  is  to  expect  that  information 
^  be  tendered  against  him  by  soldiers 
o  are  absolutely  under  his  control, 
d  yet  several  of  the  men  arraigned 
^^  raised  to  the  position  of  sergeants 
^xe  thdr  characters  could  have  been 
y'  tested.  There  was  culpable  care- 
^^MsB  in  such  a  practice.  The  man- 
(teent  of  regiments  must  have  been 
Active  when  men  could  enlist  as  pri- 
■^  who  have  been  since  found  to  have 
^  Fenians  at  the  time,  with  the  sole 
Mb  of  oorrapting  the  men ;  could  im- 
^diately  set  aoout  their  task  by  spend- 
B  BIIIII8  of  money  no  soldier  could  be 
^peoted  to  jpossess;  could,  daring  the 
He  when  this  game  was  being  played, 


obtain  promotion  above  soldiers  longer  in 
the  service,  and  finally  secure  the  posi- 
tion of  authority  which  they  desired  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  evil  purpose.  In 
certain  cases  this  ascent  of  Fenians  was 
extremely  rapid,  a  couple  of  years  suffi- 
cing to  accomplish  their  fuU  design. 

It  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
services  of  a  soldier  so  experienced,  and 
an  organizer  so  able,  as  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
were  available  when  the  necessity  sprang 
up  in  Ireland  for  a  change  of  military  ad- 
ministration. His  name  inspired  confi- 
dence. The  officers  of  the  army  imme- 
diately under  his  control,  knowing  the 
man  they  had  to  deal  with,  shook  off  all 
tendency  to  a  perfunctory  discharge  of 
duties,  and  applied  themselves  to  their 
work  with  zeal  and  freshness.  By  fre- 
quent reviews  and  inspections,  which 
have  been  much  more  than  merely  formal 
ceremonials,  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
inaugurated  a  new  system  under  which 
the  old  condition  of  indiscipline  has  van- 
ished. The  army  in  Ireland  will  soon  be 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  object 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  set  before  him,  and  the 
success  he  has  attained  already  est-ab- 
lishes  a  strong  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation. 


Cornhlll  Magazine. 
THE  STUDY  OF  CELTIC  LITERATURE. 

PART    IV. — CONCLUSION. 

If  I  were  asked  where  English  poetry 
got  these  three  things — its  turn  for  style, 
its  turn  for  melancholy,  and  its  turn  for 
natural  magic,  for  catching  and  rendering 
the  charm  of  nature  in  a  wonderfully 
near  and  vivid  way,  I  should  answer, 
with  some  doubt,  that  it  got  much  of  its 
turn  for  style  from  a  Celtic  source ;  with 
less  doubt,  that  it  got  much  of  its  mel- 
ancholy from  a  Celtic  source ;  with  no 
doubt  at  all,  that  from  a  Celtic  source  it 
got  all  its  natural  magic. 

Any  German  with  penetration  and 
tact  in  matters  of  literary  criticism  will 
own  that  the  principal  deficiency  of  Ger- 
man poetry  is  in  its  style ;  that  for  style, 
in  the  highest  sense,  it  shows  but  little 
feeling.    Take  the  eminent  masters  of 
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style,  the  poets  who  best  give  the  idea  of 
what  the  peculiar  power  which  lies  in 
style  is — Pindar,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton. 
An  example  of  the  peculiar  effect  which 
these  poets  produce,  you  can  hardly  give 
from  German  poetir.  Examples  enough 
you  can  give  from  German  poetry  of  tibe 
effect  produced  by  genius,  thought,  and 
feeling  expressing  themselves  m  clear 
language,  simple  language,  passionate 
language,  eloquent  langage,  with  har- 
mony and  melody ;  but  not  of  the  pe- 
culiar effect  exercised  by  eminent  power 
of  style.  Every  reader  of  Dante  can  at 
once  call  to  mind  what  the  peculiar  effect 
I  mean  is ;  I  spoke  of  it  in  my  lectures 
on  translating  Homer,  and  there  I  took 
an  example  of  it  from  Dante,  who  per- 
haps manifests  it  more  eminently  than 
any  other  poet.  But  from  Milton,  too, 
one  may  take  examples  of  it  abundantly ; 
compare  this  from  Milton — 

**  nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  equiil  with  mc  in  fate, 
So  were  1  equalVd  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mueonides," 

with  this  from  Goeth 


(. 


Es  bildet  ein  Talent  slch  in  der  Stille, 
Ein  C'harakter  sichui  dem  Strom  der  Welt." 


Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way  tluin 
the  style  in  which  Goethe  there  presents 
his  thought ;  but  it  i&  the  style  of  prose 
as  much  as  of  poetry ;  it  is  lucid,  harmo- 
nious, earnest,  eloquent,  but  it  has  not 
received  that  peculiar  kneading,  height- 
ening, and  recasting,  which  is  observa- 
ble in  the  style  of  the  passage  from  Mil- 
ton— a  style  which  seems  to  have  for  its 
cause  a  certain  pressure  of  emotion,  and 
an  ever-surging,  yet  bridled,  excitement 
in  the  poet,  giving  a  special  intensity  to 
his  way  of  delivering  himself.  In  poeti- 
cal races  and  epochs  this  turn  for  style  is 
peculiarly  observable ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
only  on  condition  of  having  this  some- 
what heightened  and  difficult  manner,  so 
different  from  the  plain  manner  of  prose, 
that  poetry  gets  the  privilege  of  being 
loosed,  at  its  best  moments,  into  that 
perfectly  simple,  limpid  style,  which  is 
the  supreme  style  of  all,  but  the  simplici- 
ty of  which  is  still  not  the  simplicity  of 
prose.  Tlie  simplicity  of  Menander's 
style  is  the  simplicity  of  prose,  and  is  the 
same  kind  of  simplicity  as  that  which 


Goethe*s  style,  in  the  passage  I  have  quo- 
ted, exhibits;  but  Mjenander  does  not 
belong  to  a  great  poetical  moment,  he 
comes  too  late  for  it;  it  is  the  nmpie 
passages  in  poets  like  Kndar  or  Dante 
which  are  perfect^  being  masterpieces  of 
poetical  simplicity.     One    may  say  the 
same  of  the  simple  passages  in  Shake- 
speare ;  they  are  perfect,  their  simplidty 
being  a  poetical  dmplicity.     lliey  are  the 
golden,  easeful,  crowning  moments  of  a 
manner  which  is  alwavs  pitched  in  an- 
other key  from  that  of  prose,  a  manner 
changed  and  heightened ;  the  Elizabethan 
style,  regnant  in  most  .of  our  dramatio 
poetry  to  this  day,  is  munly  the  continu- 
ation of  this  manner  of  Shakespeare*a 
It  was  a  manner  much  more  turbid  and 
strown  with  blemishes  than  the  manner 
of  Pindar,  Dante,  or  Milton ;  often  it 
was  detestable ;  but  it  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  Shakespeare*s  instinctive  impulse 
towards  styU  in  poetry,  to  his  native  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  it ;  and  without  the 
basis  of  style  everywhere,  faulty  though 
it  may  in  some  places  be,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  beauty  of  expression,  un- 
surpassable for  effectiveness  and  charm, 
which  is  reached  in  Shakespeare's  best 
passages.     The  turn  for  style  is  percepti- 
ble all  through  English  poetry,  proving, 
to  my  mind,  the  genuine  poetical  gift  of 
the  race ;  this   turn  imparts  to  our  po- 
etry a  st&mp  of  high  distinction,  and 
^  sometimes  it  doubles  *the  force  of  a  poet 
not  by  nature  of  the  very  highest  order, 
such  as  Gray,  and  raises  him  to  a  rank 
beyond   what  his  natural  richness  and 
power  seem  to  promise.     Goethe,  with 
his  fine  critical  perception,  saw  clearly 
enough  both  the  power  of  style  in  itself, 
and  the  lack  of  style  in  the  literature  of 
his  own  countiy ;  and  perhaps  if  we  re- 
gard him  solely  as  a  German,  not  as  a 
European,  his  great  work  was  that  he 
labored  all   his  life  to  impart   style  to 
German  literature,  and  firmly  to  estab- 
lish  it  there.     Hence  the  immense  impor- 
1  tance  to  him  of  the  world  of  classical 
I  art,  and  of  the  productions  of  Greek  or 
Latin  genius,  where  style  so  eminentiy 
manifests  its  power.     Had  he  found  in 
the  German  genius  and  literature  an  ele- 
ment of  style  existing  by  nature  and 
ready  to  his  hand,  half  his  work,  one 
i  may  say,  would  have  been  saved  him,  and 
he  might  have  done  much  more  in  poe- 
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Bat  as  it  was,  he  had  to  try  and 
out  of  his  own  powa^  a  style  for 
n  poetry,  as  well  as  to  provide 
ts  for  this  style  to  carry ;  and  thos 
or  as  a  poet  was  doubled. 
i  to  be  observed  that  the  power  of 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  here 
Qg  of  style,  is  something  quite 
at  from  the  power  of  idiomatic, 
I  nervous,  racy  expression,  such  as 
pression  of  healthy,  robust  natures 
m  is,  such  as  Luther's  was  in  a 
g  degree.  Style,  in  my  sense  of 
ord,  is  a  peculiar  recasting  and 
ening,  under  a  certain  condition  of 
al  excitement,  of  what  a  man  has 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  digni- 
distinction  to  it ;  and  dignity  and 
(tion  are  not  terms  which  suit 
lets  or  words  of  Luther.  Deeply 
d  with  the  Chmeinheit  which  is  the 
f  his  nation,  as  he  is  at  the  same 
\  grand  example  of  the  honesty 
ia  his  nation's  excellence,  he  can 
ren  show  himself  brave,  resolute 
uthfiil,  without  showing  a  sti'ong 
)f  coarseness^  and  commonness  all 
lile ;  the  right  definition  of  Luther, 
our  own  Bunyan,  is  that  he  is  a 
ine  of  genius.  So  Luther's  sin- 
Siomatic  German — such  language 
i:  ^^  HUf  liber  Gott,  wie  manchen 
er  habe  ich  gesehen,  dass  der  gem- 
him  doch  so  gar  nichts  weiss  von 
ihiistlichen  Lehre !  "  —  no  more 
I  a  power  of  style  in  German  lit- 
B^  tium  Cobbett's  sinewy  idiomatic 
4  proves  it  in  English  literature. 
\'  of  style,  properly  so-called,  as 
isled  in  masters  of  style  like  Dante 
ItOQ  in  poetry,  Cicero,  Bossuet  or 
^pxAe  in  prose,  is  something  quite 
nil  and  has,  as  I  have  said,  for  its 
teiatic  eflfect,  this — to  add  dignity 

i,  Ifaen,  the  Germans  are  smgularly 
il ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  power 
ii  ahoidd  show  itself  so  strongly  as 
#  in  the  Ibelandio  poetry,  if  the 
iia;>Haii8  are  such  senuine  Teutons 
OMiioiily  sDpposea.  Faoriel  used 
i^iUt  the  Sepnoinavian  Teutons  and 
wua^  TeatODB,  as  if  they  were  two 
oMi'qjf  the  same  people,  aii4  the 
lb  BoHon  about  ti  ,  no  doubt,  is 
mrf^tbift  Since  tne  war  in  Sohles- 
l6ia|Biii|  howeveo    all  one's  Ger- 


man fiiends  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
insist  on  the  difference  of  nature  between 
themselves  and  the  Scandinavians  ;  when 
one  expressea  surprise  that  the  German 
sense  of  nationality  should  he  so  deeply 
affi-onted  by  the  rule  over  Germans,  not 
of  Latins  or  Celts,  but  of  brother  Teutons 
or  next  door  to  it,  a  German  will  give 
you  I  know  not  how  long  a  catalogue  of 
the  radical  points  of  unlikeness,  in  genius 
and  dispoBidoQ,  between  himself  and  a 
Dane.  This  emboldens  me  to  remark 
that  there  is  a  fire,  a  sense  of  style,  a 
distinction,  in  Icelandic  poetry,  which 
German  poetry  has  not.  Icelandic  poe- 
try, too,  shows  a  powerful  and  developed 
technic;  and  I  wish  to  throw  out,  for 
examination  by  those  who  are  competent 
to  sift-  the  matter,  the  suggestion  that 
this  power  of  style  and  development  of 
technic  in  the  Norse  poetry  seems  to 
point  towards  an  early  Celtic  influence  or 
mtermixture.  It  is  curious  that  2^us8, 
in  his  grammar,  quotes  a  text  which 
gives  countenance  to  this  notion  ;  as  late 
as  the  ninth  century,  he  says,  there  were 
Irish  Celts  in  Iceland ;  and  the  text  he 
quotes  to  show  this  is  as  follows:  ''In 
870  A.D.,  when  the  Norwegians  came  to 
Iceland,  there  were  Christians  there,  who 
departed,  and  left  behind  them  Irish 
books,  bells,  and  other  things;  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
Christians  wei-e  Irish."  I  speak,  and 
ought  to  speak,  with  the  utmost  diffidence 
on  all  these  questions  of  ethnology ;  but 
I  must  say  that  when  I  read  this  text  in 
Zeuss,  I  caught  eagerly  at  the  clew  it 
seemed  to  offer ;  for  I  had  been  hearing 
the  Nibelungen  read  and  commented  on 
in  German  schools  (German  schools  have 
the  good  habit  of  reading  and  comment- 
ing on  German  poetry,  as  we  read  and 
comment  on  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  do 
Tiot  read  and  comment  on  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare),  and  it  struck  me  how  the 
fatal  humdrum  and  want  of  style  of  the 
Germans  had  marred  their  way  of  telling 
this  magnificent  tradition  of  me  Nibelun- 
gen  J  and  taken  half  its  grandeur  and  pow- 
er out  of  it ;  while  in  the  Icelandic,  poems 
which  deal  with  this  tradition,  its  gran- 
deur and  power  are  much  more  fully  visi- 
ble, and  everywhere  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Edda  there  is  a  force  of  style  and  a  dia- 
tinction  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  want 
of  both  in  the  G^man  NAelungen,    At 
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the  same  time  the  Scandinavians  have  a 
realism,  as  it  is  called,  in  their  genius, 
which  abundantly  proves  their  relation- 
ship with  the  Grermans ;  any  one  whom 
Mr.  Dasent's  delightful  books  have  made 
acquainted  with  the  prose  tales  of  the 
Norsemen,  will  be  struck  with  the  stamp 
of  a  Teutonic  nature  in  them ;  but  the 
Norse  poetry  seems  to  have  something 
which  from  Teutonic  sources  alone  it 
could  not  have  derived  ;  which  the  Grer- 
mans have  not^  and  which  the  Celts  have. 
This  something  is  styley  and  the  Celts 
certainly  have  it  in  a  wonderful  measure. 
Style  is  the  most  striking  quality  of  their 
poetry  ;  Celtic  poetry  seems  to  make  up 
to  itself  for  being  unable  to  master  the 
world  and  give  an  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  by  throwing  all  its  force  into 
style,  by  bending  language  at  any  rate 
to  its  will,  and  expressing  the  ideas  it  has 
with  unsurpassable  intensity,  elevation, 
and  effect.  It  has  all  through  it  a  sort  of 
intoxication  of  style— a  Pindarism,  to  use 
a  word  formed  from  the  name  of  the  poet, 
on  whom,  above  all  other  poets,  the  pow- 
er of  style  seems  to  have  exercised  an  in- 
spiring and  intoxicating  effect ;  and  not 
in  its  great  poets  only,  in  Taliesin,  or 
Llywarch  Hen,  or  Ossian,  does  the  Cel- 
tic genius  show  this  Pindarism,  but  in  all 
its  productions : 

•'Tlic  grave  of  March  is  this,  and  this  tho 

grave  oif  Q  wythyr ; 
Here  is  tlio  grave  of  Gwgawn  Gleddy- 

freldd  ; 
But  unknown  is  the  grave  of  Arthur." 

That  comes  from  the  Welsh  Memorials  of 
the  Chraves  of  the  Warriors^  and  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  familiar  memorial  inscrip- 
tions of  an  English  churchyard  (for  we 
English  have  so  much  Germanism  in  us 
that  our  productions  offer  abundant  ex- 1 
araples  of  German  want  of  style  as  well  \ 
as  of  its  opposite) — 

**  Afflictions  sore  long  time  I  bore, 
Pliysicians  were  in  vain, 
Till  God  did  please  Death  should  me  seize 
And  ease  me  of  my  pain:" 

if,  I  say,  we  compare  the  Welsh  memo- 1 
rial  lines  with  the  English,  which  in  their 
Gemeinheit  of  style  are  truly  Germanic,  we 
shall  get  a  clear  sense  of  what  that  Celtic  , 
talent  for  style  I  have  been  speaking  of , 
is.  1 


Or  take  this  epitaph  of  an  Irish  Celt, 
Angus  the  Culdee,  whose  FelirSj  or  fest- 
ology,  I  have  already  mentioned  ;  a  fest- 
ology  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
or  beginning  of  the  ninth  oentary,  be 
collected  from  "the  countless  hosts  of 
the  illuminated  books  of  Erin"  (to  use 
his  own  words)  the  festivals  of  the  Irish 
saints,  his  poem  havmg  a  stanza  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  epitaph  on  Angus, 
who  died  at  Cluain  Eidhnech,  in  Queen's 
County,  runs  thus : 

"  Angus  in  the  assembly  of  Heaven, 
Here  are  his  tomb  and  his  bed ; 
It  is  from  hence  he  went  to  death. 
In  the  Friday,  to  holy  Heaven. 

"  It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  reared ; 
It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  buried  ; 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech,  of  many  crosses, 
He  first  read  his  psalms." 

That  is  by  no  eminent  hand ;  and  yet  a 
Greek  epitaph  could  not  show  a  finer 
perception  of  what  constitntes  propriety 
and  felicity  of  stylo  in  compositions  of 
this  nature.  Take  the  well-known  Welsh 
prophecy  about  the  &te  of  the  Britons : 

'*  Tlieh*  Lord  they  will  praise, 
Their  speech  they  will  keep, 
Thcu:  land  thev  will  lose, 
Except  wild  Wales." 

To  however  late  an  epoch  that  prophecy 
belongs,  what  a  feeling  for  style,  at  any 
rate,  it  manifests !  And  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  famous  Welsh  triads. 
We  may  put  aside  all  the  vexed  questions 
as  to  their  greater  or  less  antiquity,  and 
still  what  important  witness  they  bear  to 
the  genius  for  literary  style  of  the  people 
who  produced  them ! 

Now  we  English  undoubtedly  exhibit 
very  often  the  want  of  sense  for  style  of 
our  German  kinsmen.  The  churchyard 
lines  I  just  now  quoted  afford  an  instance 
of  it ;  but  the  whole  branch  of  our  liter- 
ature— and  a  very  popular  branch  it  is, 
our  hymnology — to  wnich  those  lines  are 
to  be  referred,  is  one  continued  instance 
of  it.  Our  German  kinsmen  and  we  are 
the  great  people  for  hymns.  The  Ger- 
mans are  very  proud  of  their  hymns,  and 
we  are  very  proud  of  ours ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  of  the  two,  the  German 
hymn  book  or  ours,  has  least  poetical 
worth  in  itself,  or  does  least  to  prove 
genuine  poetical  power  in  the  people  pro- 
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dncing  it    I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  choice  and 
arrangement  of  materials  for  his  Book  of 
Praise ;  I  am  content  to  pnt  them  on  a 
level  (and  that  is  giving  them  the  highest 
possible  rank)  with  Mr.  Palgrave*s  choice 
and  arrangement  of   materials  for  his 
Oaiden  Treasury  ;  but  yet  no  sonnd  critic 
ean  doubt  that,  so  far  as  poetry  is  con- 
cerned, while  the  Golden  Treasury  is  a 
monament  of  a  nation's  strength,  the 
Book  of  Praise  is  a  monument  of  a  na- 
tion's weakness.     Only  the  German  race, 
with  its  want  of  quick  instinctive  tact,  of 
delicate,  sure  perception,  could  have  in- 
vented the  hymn  as  the  Germans  and  we 
have  it ;  and  our  non-German  turn  for 
i(yle»  of  which  the  very  essence  is  a  cer- 
tain happy  fineness  and  truth  of  poetical 
perception,  could  not  but  desert  us  when 
our  German  nature  carried  us  into  a  kind 
of  composition  which  can  please  only 
vhen  the  perception  is  somewhat  blunt. 
Scarcely  any  one  of  us  ever  judges  our 
faymns  fairly,  because  works  of  this  kind 
nve  two  sides — ^their  side  for  religion 
md  their  side  for  poetry.     Everything 
which  has  helped  a  man  in  his  religious 
fifCi  everything  which  associates  itself  in 
his  mind  with  the  growth  of  that  life,  is 
beaatiful  and  venerable  to  him ;  in  this 
imfi  productions  of  little  or  no  poetical 
Mine,  like  the  German  hymns  and  ours, 
toasj  come  to  be  regarded  as  very  pre- 
WNia.     Their  worth  in  this  sense,  as 
imoKDB  by  which  we  have  been  edified,  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  hold  cheap ;  but 
there  is  an  edification  proper  to  all  our 
flteffes  of  development,  the  highest  as 
weH  as  the  lowest,  and  it  is  for  man  to 
wees  on  towards  the  highest  stages  of 
tie  devdopment,  with  the  certainty  that 
ftnr  those  stages,  too,  means  of  edifica- 
^     llMwill  not  be  found  wanting.    Now 
^-. .  iftaiuly  it  is  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
.  .^  jHDt  when  our  fineness  of  perception  is 
^^.fcfeen  than  when  it  is  blunt.    And  if— - 
T I  nketeas  the  Semitic  genius  i>laced  its 
^^  Ugheet  spiritual  life  in  the  religious  sen- 
!"'» IJiiMnt^  imd  ipade  that  the  basis  of  its 
"T  foetry— -the  Indo-European  genius  places 
-t^  »  highest  spirit    1  life  in  the  ima^a- 
**^ti!VB  reason,  and  i    kes  that  the  basis  of 
«   ttk  poetryi  we       t  none  the  better  for 
^   #ttlithig  the  pel      tion  to  discern  a  nat- 
mul  kWf  whush       after  all,  like  every 
mijtaxvl  liiiTy  in  le ;  we  are  none  the 


better  for  trying  to  make  ourselves  Se- 
mitic, when  Nature  has  made  us  Indo- 
European,  and  to  shift  the  basis  of  our 
poetry.  We  may  mean  well ;  all  manner 
of  good  may  happen  to  us  on  the  road  we 
go  ;  but  we  are  not  on  our  own  real  right 
road,  the  road  we  must  in  the  end  follow. 
That  is  why,  when  our  hymns  betray  a 
fiilse  tendency  by  losing  a  power  which 
accompanies  the  poetical  work  of  our 
race  on  our  other  more  suitable  lines,  the 
indication  thus  given  is  of  great  value 
and  instructiveness  for  us.  One  of  our 
main  gifts  for  poetry  deserts  us  in  our 
hymns,  and  so  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the 
one  true  basis  for  the  spiritual  work  of 
an  Indo-European  people,  which  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  not  this  particular  gift  of 
ours,  do  not  and  cannot  get  in  this  way, 
though  they  may  get  it  in  others.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  the  masterpieces  of 
the  spiritual  work  of  Indo-Europeans 
taking  the  pure  religious  sentiment,  and 
not  the  imaginative  reason,  for  their 
basis,  are  works  like  the  Imitation,  the 
Dies  Irce,  the  Stahat  Mater — works  cloth- 
ing themselves  in  the  middle-age  Latin, 
the  genuine  native  voice  of  no  Indo- 
European  nation.  The  perfection  of 
their  kind,  but  that  kind  not  perfectly 
legitimate,  they  take  a  language  not  per- 
fectly legitimate  ;  as  if  to  show  that  when 
mankind's  Semitic  age  is  once  passed, 
the  age  which  produced  the  great  incom- 
parable monumopts  of  the  pure  religious 
sentiment,  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah, 
the  Psalms — works  truly  to  be  called  in- 
spired, because  the  same  divine  power 
which  worked  in  those  who  produced 
them  works  no  longer — as  if  to  show  us, 
that,  after  this  primitive  age,  we  Indo- 
Europeans  must  feel  these  works  without 
attempting  to  remake  them  ;  and  that 
our  poetry,  if  it  tries  to  make  itself  sim- 
ply the  organ  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
leaves  the  true  course,  and  must  conceal 
this  by  not  speaking  a  living  language. 
The  moment  it  speaks  a  living  language, 
and  still  makes  itself  the  organ  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  onlv,  as  in  the  German 
and  English  hynms,  it  betrays  weakness; 
the  wellness  of  all  fUse  tendency. 

But  if,  by  attending  to  the  Germanism 
in  us  English  and  to  its  worksi  one  has 
come  to  doubt  whether  we,  too,  are  not 
thorough  Germans  by  genius  and  with 
the  Grerman  deadnesa  to  style,  one  has- 
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only  to  rei^at  to  one's  self  a  line  of  Milton 
— A  poet  intoxicated  with  the  passion  for 
style  as  mach  as  Taliesin  or  Pindar — ^to 
see  that  we  have  another  side  to  our 
mius  besides  the  German  one.  Whence 
lo  we  get  it  ?  The  Normans  may  have 
brought  in  the  Latin  sense  for  rhetoric 
and  style — ^for,  indeed,  this  sense  goes 
naturally  with  a  high  spirit  and  a  stren- 
uousness  like  they's — but  the  sense  for 
style  which  English  poetry  shows  is 
something  finer  than  we  could  well  have 
got  from  a  people  so  positive  and  so  lit- 
tle poetical  as  the  Normans  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  may  much  more  plausibly  de- 
rive it  from  a  root  of  the  poetical  Celtic 
nature  in  us. 

Its  chord  of  penetrating  passion  and 
melancholy,  again,  its  Titanism  as  we  see 
it  in  Byron — what  other  European  poe- 
try possesses  that  like  the  English,  and 
where  do  we  get  it  from  ?    The  Celts, 
with  their  vehement  reiiction  against  the 
despotism  of  fact,  with  their  sensuous 
nature,  their  manifold  striving,  their  ad- 
verse destiny,  their  immense  calamities, 
the  Celts  are  the  prifne  authors  of  this 
vein  of  piercing  regret  and  passion,  of 
this  Titanism  in  poetry.    A  famous  book,  | 
Macpherson's  Ossian,  carried  in  the  last  j 
century  this  vein  like  a  flood  of  lava  | 
through   Europe.     I  am   not  going  to  i 
criticise  Macpherson's  Ossian  here  ;  make  ! 
the  part  of  what  is  forged,  modern,  taw-  ■ 
dry,  spurious  in  the  book  as  large  as  you  ' 
please ;  strip  Scotland,  if  you  like,  of  ev- 
ery featlier  of  boiTowed  plumes  which  on 
the  strength  of  ISLicpherson's  Ossian  she  i 
may  have  stolen  from  that  vetus  et  major  \ 
Scotia,  the  true  home  of  the  Ossianic , 
poetry,  Ireland ;  I  make  no  objection.  | 
But  there  will  still  be  left  in  the  book  a  i 
residue  with  the  very  soul  of  the  Celtic  ; 
genius  in  it,  and  which  has  the  proud  I 
distinction  of  having  brought  tliis  soul  of 
the  Celtic  genius  into  contact  with  the 
genius  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  | 
and  enriched  all  our  poetry  by  it.    Woody 
Morven,  and  echoing  Sora,  and  Selma 
with  its  silent  halls — we  all  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  when  we  are  un- 
just enough  to  forget  it,  may  the  Muse 
forget  usT    Choose  any  one  of  the  bet- 
ter passages  in  Macpherson's  Ossian,  and 
you  can  see  what  an  apparition  of  new- 
ness and  power  such  a  strain  must  have 
been  to  the  eighteenth  century  : 


''I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balclatha, 
but  they  were  desolate.  The  fox  looked 
out  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grass  of 
the  wall  waved  round  her  head.  Raise 
the  song  of  mourning,  O  bards,  over 
the  land  of  strangers.  They  have  bat 
fallen  before  us,  for  one  day  we  must 
fall.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,'  son 
of  the  winged  days  t  Thou  lookest  from 
thy  towers  to  day ;  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  blast  of  the  desert  comes  ;  it  howls 
in  thy  empty  court,  and  whiles  round 
thy  half-worn  shield.  Let  the  blast  of 
the  desert  come  !  we  shall  be  renowned 
in  our  day." 

All  Europe  felt  the  power  of  that  mel- 
ancholy ;  but  what  I  wish  to  point  oat 
is,  that  no  nation  in  Europe  so  caught  in 
its  poetry  the  passionate  penetrating 
accent  of  the  Celtic  genius,  its  strain 
of  Titanism,  as  the  English.  Goethe, 
like  Napoleon,  felt  the  spell  of  Ossian 
very  powerfully,  and  he  quotes  a  long 
passage  from  him  in  his  Werther.  But 
what  is  there  Celtic,  turbulent,  and  Ti- 
tanic about  the  German  Werther,  that 
amiable,  cultivated,  and  melancholy 
young  man,  liaving  for  his  sorrow  an^ 
suicide  the  perfectly  definite  motive  that 
Lotte  cannot  be  hist  Faust,  again,  has 
nothing  unaccountable,  defiant,  and  Ti- 
tanic in  him;  his  knowledge  does  not 
bring  him  the  satisfaction  he  ezpeoted 
from  it,  and  meanwhile  he  finds  himself 
poor  and  growing  old,  and  balked  of  the 
palpable  enjoyment  of  life  ;  and  here  is 
the  motive  tor  Faust's  discontent.  In  the 
most  energetic  and  impetuous  of  Goethe*8 
creations — his  Prometheus — it  is  not  Cel- 
tic self-will  and  passion,  it  is  rather  the 
Germanic  sense  of  justice  and  reason, 
which  revolts  against  the  despotism  of 
Zeus.  The  German  Sehnsucht  itself  is  a 
wistful,  soft,  tearful  longing,  rather  than 
a  struggling,  fierce,  passionate  one.  Bat 
the  Celtic  melancholy  is  struggling,  fierce, 
passionate  ;  to  catch  its  note  listen  to 
Lly  warch  Hen  in  old  age,  addressing  his 
crutch: 

"  O  my  crutch !  is  it  DOt  autumn,  when  the 
fem  is  red,  the  water-flag  yellow  ?  Hare  I 
not  hated  that  which  I  love  ? 

"  O  my  crutch !  is  it  not  winter  time  now. 
when  men  talk  together  after  that  they  have 
drunken  ?  Is  not  the  side  of  my  bed  left  des- 
solate  ? 

"  O  my  crutch !  is  it  not  spring,  when  the 
cuckoo  passes  through  the  air,  when  the  foam 
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sparkles  on  the  sea  ?    The  young  maidens  no 
longer  love  me. 

"  O  my  crutch !  is  it  not  the  first  day  of  May  ? 
The  furrows,  are  they  not  shining ;  the  young 
com,  is  it  not  springing  ?  Ah,  the  sight  of  my 
handle  makes  me  wroth. 

"  O  my  crutch !  stand  straight  thou  wilt 
support  me  the  better ;  it  is  very  long  since  I 
was  Llywarch. 

"Behold  old  age,  which  makes  sport  of 
me,  from  the  hair  of  my  head  to  my  teeth,  to 
my  eyes,  which  women  loved. 

'*  The  four  things  I  have  all  my  life  most 
hated  fall  upon  me  together— coughing  and 
old  age,  sickness  and  sorrow. 

*'I  am  old,  I  am  alone,  shapeliness  and 
warmth  are  gone  from  me ;  the  couch  of  hon- 
or shall  be  no  more  mine ;  I  am  miserable  ;  I 
am  bent  on  my  crutch. 

"How  evil  was  the  lot  allotted  to  Lly- 
warch, the  night  when  he  was  brought  forth ! 
sorrows  without  end,  and  no  deliverance  from 
hte  burden." 

Tbere  is  the  Titanism  of  the  Celt,  his 
passionate,  turbulent,  indomitable  reiic- 
tion  against  the  despotism  of  fact ;  and 
of  whom  does  it  remind  us  so  much  as  of 
Byron! 

**  The  fire  which  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
"No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze ; 
A  funeral  pile  I" 

Or,  again: 

**  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
Tls  something  better  not  to  be." 

One  has  only  to  let  one's  memory  begin 
to  fietch  passages  from  Byron  striking 
the  same  note  as  that  passage  from  Lly- 
Mroh  Hen,  ahd  she  will  not  soon  stop. 
And  an  Byron*s  heroes,  not  so  much  m 
eoDision  with  outward  things,  as  breaking 
on  aome  rock  of  revolt  and  misery  in  the 

Slhs  of  their  own  nature  ;  Manfred 
^^sODSomed,  fighting  blindly  and  pas- 
rionately  with  I  know  not  what,  having 
Dotiiing  of  the  consistent  development 
nd  intelligible  motive  of  Faust — ^Man- 
Ited,  lanky  Cain,  what  are  they  but  Ti- 
taniot  Where  in  European  poetry 
Be  we  to  find  this  Celtic  passion  of  re- 
ndt  so  warm-breathing,  pnissant,  and 
inoere ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  creation 
if  m  yet  greater  poet  than  Byron,  but  an 
tnf^aA  poet,  too,  like  Byron — ^in  the 
Man  of  Milton? 

Nbw  Skbiks— YoL  IV.,  No.  4. 


.  .  .  "what  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome." 

There,  surely,  speaks  a  genius  to  whose 
composition  the  Celtic  fibre  was  not 
wholly  a  stranger ! 

And  as,  after  noting  the  Celtic  Pin- 
darism  or  power  of  style  present  in  our 
poetry,  we  noted  the  German  flatness 
coming  into  our  hymns,  and  found  here 
a  proof  of  our  compositeness  of  nature  ; 
so,  afler  noting  the-  Celtic  Titanism  or 
power  of  rebellious  passion  in  our  poetry, 
we  may  also  note  the  Germanic  patience 
and  reasonableness  in  it,  and  get  in  this 
way  a  second  proof  how  mixed  a  spirit 
we  have.    Afler  Llywarch  Hen't 


"  How  evil  was  the  lot  allotted  to  Lly- 
warch, the  night  when  he  was  brought 
forth  r 

after  Byron's — 

"  Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen,'*^ 

take  this  of  Southey's,  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  he  would  like  to  have 
his  youth  over  again : 

**  Do  I  regret  the  past  ? 
Would  I  live  o'er  again 
The  morning  hours  of  life  ? 
Nay,  William,  nay,  not  so ! 
Praise  be  to  God  who  made  me  what  I  am. 
Other  I  would  not  be." 

There  we  have  the  othCT^  side  of  our  be-  • 
ing ;  the  Germanic  goodness,  docility, 
and  fidelity  to  nature,  in  place  of  the 
Celtic  Titanism. 

The  Celt's  quick  feeling  for  what  is 
n<^le  and  distinguished  gave  his  poetry 
style ;  his  indomitable  personality  gave  it 
pride  and  passion  ;  his  sensibility  and  ner- 
vous exaltation  gave  it  a  better  gift  still, 
the  gift  of  rendering  with  wonderful  fe- 
licity the  magical  charm  of  nature.  The 
forest  solitude,  the  bubbling  spring,  the 
wild  flowers,  are  everywhere  in  romance. 
They  have  a  mysterious  life  and  grace 
there;  they  are  nature's  own  children, 
and  utter  her  secrets  in  a  way  which 
makes  them  something  quite  diflerent 
from  the  woods,  waters,  and  plants  of 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  Now,  of  this 
delicate  magic  Celtic  romance  is  so  pre- 
eminent a  mistress,  that  it  seems  impos- 
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Bible  to  believe  the  power  did  not  come 
into  romance  from  the  Celts.     Magic  is 
just  the  word  for  it — the  magic  of  nature ; 
not  merely  the  beauty  of  nature— that 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  ;  not  merely 
an  honest  smack  of  the  soil,  a  faithful 
realism — that  the  Germans  had  ;  but  the 
intimate  life  of  nature,  her  weird  power, 
and  her  fairy  charm.      As  the  Saxon 
names  of  places,  with  the  pleasant  whole- 
some smack  of  the  soil  in  them — ^Weath- 
ersfield,   Thaxted,  Shalford — are  to  the 
Celtic  names  of  places,  with  their  penetrat- 
ing, lofty  beauty-rVelindra,   Tyntagel, 
Caernarvon — so  is  the  homely  realism  of 
German  and  Norse  nature  to  the  fairy- 
like loveliness  of  Celtic  nature.     Gwyd- 
lon  wants-  a  wife  for  his  pupil :  "  Well,** 
says  Math,  "  we  will  seek,  I  and  thou,  by 
charms  and  illusions,  to  form  a  wife  for 
him  out  of  flowers.     So  they  took  the 
blossoms  of  the  oak,  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  broom,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
meadow-sweet,  and  produced  from  them 
a  maiden,  the  fairest  and  most  graceful 
that  man  ever  saw.     And  they  baptized 
her,  and  jgave  her  the  name  of  Flower- 
Aspect."     Celtic  romance  is  full  of  ex- 
quisite touches  like  that,  showing  the 
delicacy  of  the  Celt's  feeling  in  these 
matters,  and  how  deep  nature  lets  him 
come  into  her  secrets.     The  quick  drop- 
ping of  blood  is  called  "  faster  than  the 
fall  of  the  dewdrop  from  the  blade  of 
reed-grass  upon  the  earth,  when  the  dew 
of  June  is  at  the  heaviest."     And  thus  is 
Olwen  described:    "More  yellow  was 
her  hair  than  the  flower  of  the  broom, 
and  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  foam 
of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands 
and  her  fingers  than  the  blossoms  of  the 
wood  anemone,  amid  the  spray  of  ^le 
meadow  fountains."     For  loveliness   it 
would  be  hard  to  beat  that ;  and  for 
magical  clearness  and  nearness  take  the 
following : 

"  And  in  the  evening  Peredur  entered 
fl  valley,  and  at  the  head  of  the  valley  he 
came  to  a  hermit's  cell,  and  the  hermit 
welcomed  him  gladly,  and  there  he  spent 
the  night.  And  in  the  morning  he  arose 
and  when  he  went  fortii,  behold,  a  show- 
er of  snow  had  fallen  the  night  before, 
and  a  hawk  had  killed  a  wild  fowl  in 
front  of  the  cell.  And  the  noise  of  the 
horse  scared  the  hawk  away,  and  a  raven 
alighted  upon  the  bird.     And  Peredur 


stood  and  compared  the  blackness  of  the 
raven,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  Bnow, 
and  the  redness  of  the  blood,  to  the  hair 
of  the  lady  whom  best  he  loved,  which 
was  blacker  than  the  raven,  and  to  her 
skin,  which  was  whiter  than  the  snow, 
and  to  her  two  cheeks,  which  were  red- 
der than  the  blood  upon  the  snow  ap- 
peared to  be." 

And  this,  which  is  perhaps  less  strikingi 
is  not  less  beautiful : 

"And  early  in  the  day  Grendnt  and 
Enid  left  the  wood,  and  they  came  to 
an  open  country,  with  meadows  on  one 
hand  and  mowers  mowing  the  meadows. 
And  there  was  a  river  before  them,  and 
the  horses  bent  down  and  drank  the 
water.  And  they  went  up  out  of  the 
river  by  a  steep  bank,  and  there  they  met 
a  slender  stripling  with  a  satchel  about 
his  neck ;  and  he  had  a  small  bine  pitcher 
in  his  hand,  and  a  bowl  on  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher.** 

And  here  the  landscape,  up  to  this 
point  so  Greek  in  its  clear  beauty,  is  sud- 
denly magicalized  by  the  romance  touch : 
"  And  they  saw  a  tall  tree  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  one  half  of  which  was  in  flames 
from  the  root  to  the  top,  and  the  other 
half  was  green  and  in  full  leaf.^ 

Magic  IS  the  word  to  insist  upon — a 
magically  vivid  and  near  interpretation  of 
nature ;  since  it  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  special  charm  and  power  of  the  effect 
I  am  calling  attention  to,  and  it  is  for 
this  that  the  Celt's  sensibility  gives  him  a 
peculiar  aptitude.  But  the  matter  needs 
rather  fine  handling,  and  it  is  easy  to 
make  mistakes  here  in  our  criticism.  In 
the  first  place,  Europe  tends  constandy 
to  become  more  and  mor^  one  commu- 
nity, and  we  tend  to  become  Europeans 
instead  of  merely  Englishmen,  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians ;  so  whatever  ap- 
titude or  felicity  one  people  imparts  into 
spiritual  work,  gets  imitated  by  the 
others,  and  thus  tends  to  become  the 
common  property  of  all.  Therefore  any- 
thing so  beautiful  and  attractive  as  the 
natural  magic  I  am  speaking  o^  is  sure 
nowadays,  if  it  appears  in  the  produo- 
tions  of  the  Celts,  or*  of  the  English,  or 
of  the  French,  to  appear  in  the  produo- 
tions  of  the  Germans  also,  or  in  tiie  pro- 
ductions of  the  Italians ;  but  there  will 
be  a  stamp  of  perfectness  and  inimitable- 
ness  about  it  in  the  literatures  where  it  is 
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natiye,  which  it  will  not  have  in  the  lit- 
eratnres  where  it  is  not  native.  Novalis 
or  Biickert,  for  instance,  have  their  eye 
fixed  on  nature,  and  have  undonbledly  a 
fteling  for  natural  magic ;  a  rough-and- 
leady  critic  easily  credits  them  and  the 
Germans  with  the  Celtic  fineness  of  tact, 
the  Celtic  nearness  to  nature  and  her 
secret ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the 
strokes  in  the  German's  picture  of  nature 
have  ever  the  indefinable  delicacy,  charm, 
and  perfection  of  the  Celt's  touch  in  the 
peces  I  just  now  quoted,  or  of  Shake- 
qpeare*s  touch  in  his  daffodil,  Words- 
worth's in  his  cuckoo,  Eeats's  in  his  Au- 
tanuii  Obermann's  in  his  mountain  birch 
tiee,  or  his  Easter  daisy  among  the 
Bwias  farms.  To  decide. ^here  the  ^ift 
jfinr  natural  magic  originally  lies,  whether 
H  18  properiy  Celtic  or  Germanic,  we 
IBOSt  oedde  this  question. 

\n  the  second  place,  there  are  many 
ways  of  handling  nature,  and  we  are 
%m  only  concerned  with  one  of  them  ; 
hiA  a  rough-and-ready  critic  imagines 
dist  it  is  all  the  same  so  long  as  nature  is 
handled  at  all,  and  fails  to  draw  the  need- 
'tA  distinction  between  modes  of  hand- 
ttw  hflor.  But  these  modes  are  many  ;  I 
^ffl  mention  four  of  them  now :  there  is 
conventional  way  of  handling  nature, 
is  the  faithml  way  of  handling 
there*  is  the  Greek  way  of  hand- 
nature,  there  is  the  magical  way  of 
'  \s  nature.  In  all  these  last  three 
ji  sje  IS  on  the  object,  but  with  a  differ- 
9e|  in  the  fiuthfal  way  of  handling  na- 
^#ii^  the  eye  is  on  the  object,  and  that  is 

Syon  can  say ;  in  the  Greek,  the  eye  is 
the  object,  but  lightness  and  bright- 
are  lulded ;  in  the  magical,  the  eye 
the  object,  but  a  charm  and  magic 
added.    In  the  conventional  way  of 
'  ig  nature,  the  eye  is  not  on  the 
;  what  that  means  we  all  know, 
have  only  to  think  of  our  eighteenth 
poetry— 

I  when  the  moon,  reftilgent  lamp  of  light," 

ssn  up  any  number  of  uistances. 
»  poetry  supplies  plenty  of  instances 
if  we  put  this  from  Propertius's 


•  .  '^BUUiUB  heroum 

Ifoilia  eompo^     litora  fronde  tegit, 


Xeifii^  yap  o^iv  hetTo  /iiya^,  oriPadeaatv  ivetap, 

we  get  at  the  same  moment  a  good  speci- 
men both  of  the  conventional  and  of  the 
Greek  way  of  handling  nature.  But 
from  our  own  poetry  we  may  get  speci- 
mens of  the  Greek  way  of  handling  na- 
ture, as  well  as  of  the  conventional :  for 
instance,  Eeats*f 


»t 


Sim  hjr  dde  with  tlie  line  of  Theocritus 
j^frfiMli  it  was  I    igested — 


"  What  little  town  by  river  or  seashore, 
Or  mountain- built  with  quiet  citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  mom  ?  " 

is  Greek,  as  Greek  as  a  thing  from  Homer 
or  Theocritus ;  it  is  composed  with  the 
eye  on  the  object,  a  radiancy  and  light 
clearness  being  added.  German  poetry 
abounds  in  specimens  of  the  faithful  way 
of  handling  nature ;  an  excellent  example 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stanzas  called  Zueig- 
nunffj  prefixed  to  Goethe's  poems :  the 
morning  walk,  ti^  mist,  the  dew,  the 
sun,  are  as  faithful  m  they  can  be — they  are 
given  with  the  eye  on  the  object;  but 
there  the  merit  of  the  work,  as  a  handling 
of  nature,  stops  ;  neither  Greek  radiance 
nor  Celtic  magic  is  added;  the  power 
of  these  is  not  what  gives  the  poem  in 
question  its  merit,  but  a  power  of  quite 
another  kind,  a  power  of  moral  and  spir- 
itual emotion.  But  the  power  of  Greek 
radiance  Goethe  could  give  to  his  hand- 
ling of  nature,  and  nobly  too,  as  any  one 
who  will  read  his  Wanderer — ^the  poem  in 
which  a  wanderer  falls  in  with  a  peasant 
woman  and  her  child  by  their  hut,  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  near  Cuma — 
may  see.  Only  the  power  of  n%tui;al 
magic  Goethe  does  not,  I  think,  give  : 
whereas  Keats  passes  at  will  from  the 
Greek  power  to  that  power  which  is,  as 
I  say,  Celtic ;  from  his — 

"What  little  town,  by  river  or  seashore," 

to  his — 

"  White  hawthorn  and  the  pastoral  eglantine, 
Fast-fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves,'* 

or  his — 

.  .  .  *' magic  casements,  opening  on  thefbam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faliy  lands  f^om  : " 

in  which  the  very  same  note  is  stmok  as 
in  those  extracts  which  I  quoted  from 
Celtic  romance,  and  struck  with  autfaentio 
and  unmistakable  power. 
Shakespeare,  in  handling  nature,  touches 
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this  Celtic  note  so  exquisitely,  that  per- 
haps one  is  inclined  to  be  always  looking 
for  the  Celtic  note  in  him,  and  not  to 
recognize  his  Greek  note  when  it  comes. 
But  if  one  attends  well  to  the  difference 
between  the  two  notes,  and  bears  in  mind, 
to  guide  one,  such  things  as  Virgil's 
'^  moss-grown  springs  and  grass  softer 
than  sleep" — 

*'  MuBcosi  fontes  et  somno  mollior  herba  :  " 

as  his  charming  flower-gatherer,  who — 

*^  Pallentes  Tiolas  ct  summa  papavera  carpcns 
Narcissum  et  florem  Jungit  bene  olentis  anethi:'* 

as  his  quinces  and  chestnuts — 

.  .  .  '*  cana  Icgam  tenera  lanugine  mala 
Castaneasque  nuces  " 

then,  I  think,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  say 
that  in  Shakespeare's— 

"  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the   wild   thyme 

blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine," 

it  is  mainly  a  Greek  note  which  is  struck. 
Then,  again,  in  his — 


i( 


look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 


Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold," 

we  are  at  the  very  point  of  transition 
from  the  Greek  note  to  the  Celtic  ;  there 
is  the  Greek  clearness  and  brightness, 
with  the  Celtic  aerialness  and  magic 
coming  in.  Then  we  have  the  sheer, 
inimitable  Celtic  note  in  passages  like 
this — 

**  Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  foi^st  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Pr  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea : " 

or  this,  the  last  I  will  quote — 

**  The  nioon  shines  bright.  In  such  a  night  as 

this, 
Wben  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the 

trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls : 

in  such  a  night 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew  : 

in  such  a  night 

tSiood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  haUnd, 
Upon  the  wild  sea-hanl'n,  and  waved  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage," 


And  those  last  lines  of  all  are  so  drenched 
and  intoxicated  with  the  fairy-dew  of  that 
natural  magic  which  is  our  theme,  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  end  with  them. 

And  now,  with  the  pieces  of  evidenoe 
in  our  hand,  let  us  go  to  those  who  say 
it  is  vain  to  look  for  Celtic  elements 
in  any  Englishman,  and  let  us  ask  them, 
first,  if  they  seize  what  we  mean  by  the 
power  of  natural  magic  in  Celtic  poetry; 
secondly,  if  English  poetry  does  not  emi- 
nently exhibit  this  power ;  and,  thirdly, 
where  they  suppose  English  poetry  got  it 
from  1 

I  perceive  that  I  shall  be  accused  of 
having  rather  the  air,  in  what  I  have 
said,  of  denying  this  and  that  gift  to  the 
Grermans,  and  ^f  establishing  our  differ- 
ence from  them  a  little  ungracioasly  and 
at  their  expense.  The  truth  is,  few  peo- 
ple have  any  real  care  to  analyze  closely 
m  their  criticism ;  they  mer^y  employ 
criticism  as  a  means  for  heaping  all  praise 
on  what  they  like,  and  all  blame  on  what 
they  dislike.  Those  of  us  (and  they  are 
many)  who  owe  a  ^eat  debt  of  ^gratitude 
to  the  German  spirit  and  to  German  liter- 
ature, do  not  like  to  be  told  of  any  powefs 
being  lacking  there  ;  we  are  like  the 
young  ladies  who  think  the  hero  of  their 
novel  is  only  half  a  hero  unless  he  has  all 
perfections  united  in  him.  But  nature 
does  not  work,  either  in  heroes  or  races, 
according  to  the  young  ladies*  notion. 
We  all  are  what  we  are,  the  hero  and  the 
great  nation  are  what  they  are,*  by  our 
limitations  as  well  as  by  our  powers,  by 
lacking  something  as  well  as  by  possess- 
ing something.  It  is  not  always  gain  to 
possess  this  or  that  gift,  or  loss  to  lack 
this  or  that  gift.  Our  great,  our  only 
first-rate  body  of  contemporary  poetry  is 
the  German  ;  the  grand  business  of  mod- 
ern poetry,  a  moral  interpretation,  from 
an  independent  point  of  view,  of  man  and 
the  world,  it  is  only  Grerman  poetry, 
Goethe's  poetry,  that  has,  since  the 
Greeks,  made  much  way  with.  C!amp- 
bell's  power  of  style,  and  the  natural 
magic  of  Keats  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Byron's  Titanic  personality,  may  be  want- 
ing to  this  poetry ;  but  see  what  it  has  ac- 
complished without  them !  How  much 
more  than  Campbell  with  his  power  of 
style,  and  Keats  and  Wordsworth  with 
their  natural  magic,  and  Byron  with  his 
Titanic  personality  !     Why,  for  the  im- 
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mense  serious  task  it  had  to  perform,  the 
steadiness  of  German  poetry,  its  going 
near  the  groand,  its  patient  fidelity  to 
nature,  its  using  great  plainness  of  speech, 
poetical  drawbacks  in  one  point  of  view, 
were  safeguards  and  helps  in  another. 
The  plainness  and  earnestness  of  the  two 
lines  I  have  already  quoted  from  Goethe — 

"  E3  bildet  ein  Talent  slch  in  der  Stille, 
£in  Charakter  sich  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt," 

compared  with  the  play  and  power  of 
Shakespeare's  style  or  Dante's,  suggest 
at  once  the  difference  between  Goethe's 
task  and  theirs,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
faithful  laborious  German  spirit  for  its 
own  task.  Dante's  task  was  to  set  forth 
the  lesson  of  the  world  from  the  point  of 
vie  of  medisBval  Catholicism ;  the  basis 
of  spiritual  life  was  given,  Dante  had  not 
to  make  this  anew.  Shakespeare's  task 
was  to  set  forth  the  spectacle  of  the 
world  when  man's  spirit  re-awoke  to  the 
possession  of  the  world  at  the  Renais- 
sance. The  spectacle  of  human  life,  left 
to  bear  its  own  significance  and  tell  its 
own  story,  but  shown  in  all  its  fulness, 
variety,  and  power,  is  at  that  moment  the 
ffreat  matter  ;  but,  if  wo  «re  to  press 
deeper,  the  basis  of  spiritual  life  is  still 
at  that  time  the  traditional  religion,  re- 
formed or  unreformed,  of  Christendom, 
and  Shakespeare  has  not  to  supply  a  new 
basis.  But  when  Goethe  came,  Europe 
had  lost  her  basis  of  spiritual  life ;  she 
had  to  find  it  again  ;  Goethe's  task  was — 
the  inevitable  task  for  the  modem  poet 
henceforth  is — as  it  was  for  the  Greek 
poet  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  not  to  preach 
a  sublime  sermon  on  a  given  text  like 
Dante,  not  to  exhibit  all  the  kingdoms  of 
human  life  and  the  glory  of  them  like 
Shakespeare,  but  to  interpret  human  life 
afresh,  and  to  supply  a  new  spiritual 
basis  to  it.  This  is  not  only  a  work  for 
style,  eloquence,  charm,  poetry ;  it  is  a 
work  for  science ;  and  the  scientific  se- 
rious German  spirit,  not  earned  away  by 
this  and  that  intoxication  of  eai*,  and  eye, 
and  self-will,  has  peculiar  aptitudes  for  it. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  neces- 
sarily gain  by  the  commixture  of  ele- 
ments in  us ;  we  have  seen  how  the 
clashing  of  natures  in  us  hampers  and 
embarrasses  our  behavior  ;  we  might 
very  likely  be  more  attractive,  we  might 
very  likely  be  more  successful,  if  we  were 
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all  of  a  piece.  Our  want  of  sureness  of 
taste,  our  eccentricity,  come  in  great 
measure,  no  doubt,  from  our  not  being 
all  of  a  piece,  from  our  having  no  fixed, 
fatal,  spiritual  centre  of  gravity.  The 
Rue  de  Rivoli  is  one  thing,  and  Nurem- 
berg is  another,  and  Stonehenge  is  an- 
other ;  but  we  have  a  turn  for  all  three, 
and  lump  them  all  up  together.  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor's  translations  from  Breton 
poetry  offer  a  good  example  of  this  mix- 
ing ;  he  has  a  genuine  feeling  for  these 
Celtic  matters,  and  often,  as  in  the  EoU 
Tiibute  of  Nomenoe^  or  in  Lord  Nann  and 
the  Fairy^  he  is,  both  in  movement  and 
expression,  true  and  appropriate ;  but  he 
has  a  sort  of  Teutonism  and  Latinism  in 
him  too,  and  so  he  cannot  forbear  mixing 
with  his  Celtic  strain  such  disparates  as — 

"  'Twas  mirk,  mirk  night,  and  the  water  bright 
Troubled  and  drumlie  flowed :  ** 

which  is  evidently  Lowland-Scotchy  5  or 
as — 

"  Foregad,  but  thou'rt  an  artful  hand  I  *' 
which  is  English-stagey  ;  or  as — 

"To  Gradlon's  daughter,  bright  of  blee, 
Her  lover  he  whispered  tenderly — 
Bethink  thee,  sweet  Dahut  !  the  hey  !  " 

which  is  Anacreontic  in  the  manner  of 
Tom  Moore.  Yes,  it  is  not  a  sheer  ad- 
vantage to  have  several  strings  to  one's 
bow ;  if  we  had  been  all  German  we 
might  have  had  the  science  of  Germany ; 
if  we  had  been  all  Celtic,  we  might  have 
been  popular  and  agreeable ;  if  we  had 
been  all  Latinized,  we  might  have  gov- 
erned Ireland  as  the  French  govern  Al- 
sace, without  getting  ourselves  detested. 
But  now  we  have  Germanism  enough  to 
make  us  Philistines,  and  Normanism 
enough  to  make  us  imperious,  and  Celtism 
enough  to  make  us  self-conscious  and 
awkward  ;  but  German  fidelity  to  Nature, 
and  Latin  precision  and  clear  reason,  and 
Celtic  quick-wittedness  and  spirituality, 
we  fall  short  of.  Nay,  perhaps,  if  we  are 
doomed  to  perish  (Heaven  avert  the 
omen  !),  we  shall  perish  by  our  Celtism, 
by  our  self-will  and  want  of  patience  with 
ideas,  our  inability  to  see  the  way  the 
world  is  going ;  and  yet  those  very  Celts, 
by  our  affinity  with  whom  we  are  perish- 
ing, will  be  hating  and  upbraiding  us  all 
the  time. 
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This  is  a  somewhat  unpleasant  view  of 
the  matter,  but  if  it  is  true,  its  being 
unpleasant  does  not  make  it  any  less  true, 
and  we  are  always  the  better  for  seeing 
the  truth.  What  we  here  see  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  however.  So  long  as  this 
mixed  constitution  of  our  nature  possess- 
es us,  we  pay  it  tribute  and  serve  it ;  so 
soon  as  we  possess  it,  it  pays  us  tribute 
and  serves  us.  So  long  as  we  are  blindly 
and  ignorantly  rolled  about  by  the  forces 
of  our  nature,  their  contradiction  baffles 
us  and  lames  us;  so  soon  as  we  have 
clearly  discenied  what  they  are,  and 
begun  to  apply  to  them  a  law  of  measure, 
control,  and  guidance,  they  may  be  made 
to  work  for  our  good  and  to  carry  us  for- 
ward. Then  we  may  have  the  good  of 
our  German  part.,  the  good  of  our  Latin 
part,  the  good  of  our  Celtic  part ;  and  in- 
stead of  one  part  clashing  with  the  other, 
we  may  bring  it  in  to  continue  and  per- 
fect the  other,  when  the  other  has  given 
us  all  the  good  it  can  yield,  and  by  being 
pressed  further,  could  only  give  us  its 
faulty  excess.  Then  we  may  use  the 
German  faithfulness  to  Nature  to  give  us 
science,  and  to  free  us  from  insolence  and 
self-will ;  we  may  use  the  Celtic  quick- 
ness of  perception  to  give  us  delicacy, 
and  to  free  us  from  hardness  and  Philis- 
tinism ;  we  may  use  the  Latin  decisive- 
ness to  give  us  strenuous  clear  method, 
and  to  free  us  from  fumbling  and  idling. 
Already,  in  their  untrained  state,  these 
elements  give  signs,  in  our  life  and  lit- 
erature, of  their  being  present  in  us,  and 
a  kind  of  prophecy  of  what  they  could  do 
for  us  if  they  were  properly  observed, 
trained,  and  applied.  But  this  they  have 
not  yet  been ;  we  ride  one  force  of  our 
nature  to  death  ;  we  will  be  nothing  but 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the 
New  ;  and  when  our  race  has  built  Bold- 
street,  Livei*pool,  and  pronounced  it  very 
good,  it  hurries  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
builds  Nashville,  and  Jacksonville,  and 
Milledgeville,  and  thinks  it  is  fulfilling 
the  designs  of  Providence  in  an  incom- 
parable manner.  But  true  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, simply  and  sincerely  rooted  in  the 
German  nature,  we  are  not  and  cannot 
be;  all  we  have  accomplished  by  our 
onesidedness  is  to  blur  and  confuse  the 
natural  basis  in  ourselves  altogether,  and 
to  become  something  eccentric,  unattrac- 
tive, and  inharmonious. 


A  man  of  exquisite  intelligence  and 
charming  character,  the  late  Mr.  Cobden, 
used  to  fancy  that  a  better  acqnintaoce 
with  the  United  States  was  the  gnni 
panacea  for  us ;  and  once  in  a  speech  he 
bewailed  the  inattention  of  our  seats  of 
learning  to  them,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  if  our  ingenious  youth  at   Oxford 
were  taught  a  little  less  about  the  Ilissos, 
and  a  little  more  about   Chicago,  we 
should  all  be  the  better  for  it     Chicago 
has  its  claims  upon  us,  no  doubt ;  bat  it 
is  evident  that  from  the  point  of  view  to 
which  I  have  been  leading,  a  slimalation 
of  our  Anglo-Saxonism,  such  as  is  Intend- 
ed by  Cobden*s  proposal,  does  not  appear 
the  thing  most  needful   for  ns;  seeing 
our  American  brothers  themselves  have 
rather,  like  us,  to  try  and  moderate  the 
flame  of  Anglo-Saxonism  in  their  own 
breasts,  than  to  ask  us  to  clap  the  belloirs 
to  it  in  ours.    So  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
seech  Oxford,  instead  of  expiating  her 
over-addiction  to  the  Ilissos  by  lectures 
on  Chicago,  to  give  us  an  expounder  for 
a  still  more  remote-looking  object  than 
the  Ilissus — the  Celtic  languages  and  lit- 
erature.    And  yet  why  should  I  call  it 
remote  ?   if,  as  I  have  been  laboring  to 
show,  in  the  spiritual  frame  of  us  English 
ourselves,  a  Celtic  fibre,  little  as  we  mar 
have  ever  thought  of  tracing  it,  lives  and 
works.     Aliens    in  speech^  in  reli^on,  w 
bloody  said  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  the  philolo- 
gists have  set  him  right  about  the  speed), 
the  physiologists  about  the  blood;  and 
perhaps,  taking  religion  in  the  wide  but 
true  sense  of  our  whole  spiritual  activity, 
those  who  have  followed  what  I  have 
been  saying  to-day  will  think  that  the 
Celt  is  not  so  wholly  alien  to  ns  in  relig- 
.  ion.    But,  at  any  rate,  let  ns  conrider 
that  of  the  shrunken    and    diminished 
remains  of  this  great  primitive  race,  aD, 
with  one  insignificant  exception,  belong 
to  the  English  empire ;  only  Brittany  u 
not  ours :   we  have  L*eland,  the  Scotdi 
Highlands,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Corn- 
wall.   They  are  part  of  ourselves,  we  are 
deeply  interested  in  knowing  them,  they 
are  deeply  interested  in  being  known  by 
us  ;  and  yet  in  the  great  and  rich  nnive^ 
sities  of  this  great  and  rich  country  there 
is  no  chair  of  Celtic,  there  is  no  study  or 
teaching  of  Celtic  matters;  those  who 
want  them  must  go  abroad  4br  them.   It 
is  neither  right  nor  reasonable  that  this 
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lould  be  80.  Ireland  has  had  in  the 
fit  half  century  a  band  of  Celtic  stadents 
-a  band  with  which  death,  alas !  has  of 
te  been  busy — from  whence  Oxford  or 
ambridge  might  have  taken  an  admi- 
ible  professor  of  Celtic ;  and  with  the 
ithority  of  a  university  chair  a  great 
eltic  scholar,  on  a  subject  little  known, 
id  where  all  would  have  readily  deferred 
»  biro,  might  have  by  this  time  doubled 
IT  facilities  for  knowing  the  Celt,  by 
rocaring  for  this  country  Celtic  docu- 
tents  which  were  inaccessible  here,  and 
reventing  the  dispersion  of  others  which 
ere  accessible.  It  is  not  much  that  the 
nglish  Government  does  for  science  or 
berature  ;  but  if  Eugene  O'Curry,  from 
chair  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  had  appealed 
i  the  Government  to  get  him  copies  or 
le  originals  of  the  Celtic  treasures  in  the 
argundian  Library  at  Brussels,  or  in 
le  library  of  St.  Isidore's  College  at 
ome,  even  the  English  Government 
>ald  not  well  have  refused  him.  The 
.valuable  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  Stowe 
ibrary  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished 
i  buy  for  the  Britisn  Museum,  in  1849  ; 
ord  Macaulay,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
joseura,  declared,  with  the  confident 
lallowness  which  makes  him  so  admired 
f  public  speakers  and  leading-article 
riterS)  and  so  intolerable  to  all  search- 
8  for  truth,  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
hole  collection  worth  purchasing  for  the 
iaseum,  except  the  coiTespondence  of 
ord  Melville  on  the  American  war. 
bat  is  to  say,  this  correspondence  of 
ord  Melville's  was  the  only  thing  in  the 
lUection  about  which  Lord  Macaulay 
jDOself  knew  or  cared.  Perhaps  an  Ox- 
ipd  or  Cambridge  professor  of  Celtic 
ight  have  been  allowed  to  make  his 
>ice  heard,  on  a  matter  of  Celtic  man- 
icripts,  even  against  Lord  Macaulay. 
hd  manuscripts  wei-e  bought  by  Lord 
jdibumham,  who  keeps  them  shut  up, 
id  will  let  no  one  consult  them  (at  least 
p  to  the  date  when  O'Curry  published 
IS  Lectures  he  did  so),  '*  for  fear  an 
Btoid  acquaintance  wiUi  their  contents 
aonld  decrease  their  value  as  matter  of 
uriosity  at  some  future  transfer  or  sale." 
nio  knows  t  Perhaps  an  Oxford  pro- 
issor  of  Celtic  might  have  touched  the 
inty  heart  of  Lord  Ashbomham. 
It  is  dear  that  the  system  of  professor- 
up  in  our  universities  is  at  the  present 


moment  based  on  no  intelligent  principle, 
and  does  not  by  any  means  correspond 
with  the  requirements  of  knowledge.  I 
do  not  say  any  one  is  to  blame  for  this. 
Sometimes  the  actual  state  of  things  is 
due  to  the  wants  of  another  age— as,  for 
instance,  in  the  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  theological  chairs  ;  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  it  is  well  known,  were  for- 
merly made  to  centre  in  theology.  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  mere  haphazard,  to  the 
accident  of  a  founder  having  appeared 
for  one  studyj  and  no  founder  having 
appeared  for  another.  Clearly  it  was  not 
deliberate  design  which  provided  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  a  chair  at  Oxford,  while  the 
Teutonic  languages,  as  a  group,  have 
none,  and  the  Celtic  languages  have  none. 
It  is  as  if  we  had  a  chair  of  Oscan,  or  of 
iEolic  Greek,  before  we  had  a  chair  of 
Greek  or  Latin.  The  whole  system  of 
our  university  chairs  evidently  wants 
recasting,  and  adapting  to  the  needs  of 
modern  science. 

I  say,  of  modem  science  ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  insist  on  these  words.  Cir- 
cumstances at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
give  special  prominence  to  their  function 
as  finishing  schools  to  carry  young  men 
of  the  upper  classes  of  society  through  a 
certain  limited  course  of  study.  But  a 
university  is  something  more  and  higher 
than  a  gi'eat  finishing  school  for  young 
gentlemen,  however  distinguished.  A 
university  is  a  member  of  a  European 
confraternity  for  continually  enlarging 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge  and 
pushing  back  in  all  directions  its  boun- 
daries. The  statutes  of  the  College  of 
France,  drawn  up  at  the  best  moment 
of  the  Renaissance  and  informed  with 
the  true  spirit  of  that  generous  time, 
admirably  fix,  for  a  university  professor 
or  representative  of  the  higher  studies  of 
Europe,  his  aim  and  duty.  The  Lecteur 
Royal  is  lefl  with  the  amplest  possible 
liberty  ;  only  one  obligation  is  imposed 
on  him — to  promote  and  develop,  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  the  branch  of 
knowledge  with  which  he  is  charged.  In 
this  spirit  a  university  should  organize 
its  professorships ;  in  this  spirit  a  profes- 
sor should  use  his  chair.  So  that  if  the 
Celtic  languages  are  an  important  object 
of  science,  it  is  no  objection  to  giving 
them  a  chair  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
that   young  men    preparing   for    their 
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degree  have  no  call  to  study  them.  The 
relation  of  a  university  chair  is  with  the 
higher  studies  of  Europe,  and  not  with 
the  young  men  preparing  for  their  de- 
gree. If  its  occupant  has  had  but  five 
young  men  at  his  lectures,  or  but  one 
young  man,  or  no  young  man  at  all,  he 
has  done  his  duty  if  he  has  served  the 
higher  studies  of  Europe;  or,  not  to 
leave  out  America,  let  us  ftay,  the  higher 
studies  of  the  world.  If  he  has  not 
served  these,  he  has  not  done  his  duty, 
tliouirh  he  had  at  his  lectures  five  hun- 
dred young  men.  But  undoubtedly  the 
most  fruitful  action  of  a  university  chair, 
even  upon  the  young  college  student,  is 
produced  not  by  bringing  down  the  uni- 
versity chair  to  his  level,  but  by  beckon- 
ing him*  up  to  its  level.  Only  in  this 
way  can  that  love  for  the  things  of  the 
mind,  which  is  the  soul  of  true  culture, 
be  generated — by  showing  the  things  of 
the  mind  in  their  reality  and  power. 
Where  there  is  fire,  people  will  come  to 
be  warmed  at  it;  and  every  notable 
spread  of  mentil  activity  has  been  due, 
not  to  the  arrangement  of  an  elaborate 
machinery  for  schooling,  but  to  the  elec- 
tric wind  of  a  glowing,  disinterested 
play  of  mind.  "  Evidences  of  Christiani- 
ty," Coleridge  used  to  say,  "  I  am  weary 
of  the  word  !  make  a  man  feel  the  want 
of  CIn-istianity."  "  The  young  men's 
education,"  one  may  in  like  manner  cry, 
"  I  am  sick  of  seeing  it  organized !  make 
the  young  men  feel  the  want,  the  worth, 
the  power  of  education." 

At  this  moment,  when  the  narrow 
Philistinism  which  has  long  had  things 
its  own  way  in  England,  is  showing  its 
natural  fruits,  and  we  are  beginning  to  I 
feel  ashamed,  and  uneasy,  and  alarmed  I 
at  it;  now,  when  we  are  becoming  aware  • 
that  we  have  sacrificed  to  Philistinism 
culture,  and  insight,  and  dignity,  and 
acceptance,  and  weight  among  the  na- 
tions, and  hold  on  events  that  deeply  con- 
corn  us,  and  control  of  the  future,  and 
yet  that  it  cannot  even  give  us  the  foors 
paradise  it  promised  us,  but  is  apt  to 
break  down,  and  to  leave  us  with  Mr. 
Roebuck's  and  Mr.  Lowe's  laudations 
of  our  matchless  happiness,  and  the 
bank  rate  of  discount  at  ten  per  cent, 
and  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world 
assured  to  the  Daily  Tdegraph^  for  our 
only  comfort;     at  such  a    moment  it 


needs  some  moderation  not  to  be  attaA- 
ing  Philistinism  hj  storm,  bat  to  nuneit 
through  such  gradual  meana  aa  the  sknr 
approaches  of  caltare,  and  the  intrada^ 
tion  of  chairs  of  Celtic.     But  the  had 
unintelligence,  whidi  ia  joat  now  oir 
bane,  cannot  be  conqaered  by  storm; 
it  must  be  suppled  and  redoced  by  eri- 
ture,  by  a  growth  in  the  variety,  fhloM^ 
and  sweetness  of  our  spiiitnal  life ;  and 
this  end  can  only  be  reached  by  atudw 
things  that  are  outside  of  ooradTeii  na 
by  studying  them  diiuntereatedly.  Letfl 
reunite  ourselves  with  oar  better  ndad 
and  with  the  world  through  acieiioe;  aai 
let  it  be  one  of  our  angeUo  revengas  0a 
the  Philistines,  who  among  other  oi 
are  the  guilty  authors  of  Fenianin,  to 
found  at  Oxford  a  chair  of  Celtic^  aad  ti 
send,  through  thegentie  miniatntioaof 
science,  a  message  of  peace  to  Irelaad. 

Maixhew  AmioUk 
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BT  8.  0.  nALL,  r.8.JL«  AKD  lOa.  %,  Q.  lAlL 
WILLIAM  WORDSWOBIH. 

At  Cockermoathy  in  Cambei)aiidl|«i 
the  7th  of  April,  1770,  the  great  poi^ 
>yilliam  WorosworUi,  was  bora.  Ih 
house  in  which  hp  first  saw  theliglillW 
cheered  and  gladdened  him  fbr  MM 
than  eighty  years,  and  from  which  cM 
the  light  that  will  cheer  and  gM'*' 
hundreds  of  millions,  aa  long  as  M 
endures  —  the  house  ia  atill  alaadte 
It  is  a  gentleman's  reaidenoe  now, » 
was  then ;  for  he  waa  of  a  eood  hailX 
was  educated  at  Hawkahead  adbool,  tfi 
graduated  at  St.  John's,  Gamhddg^k 
1787. 

His  is  not  a  <<fiill"  life  in  Aa «■* 
nary  sense  of  the  term ;  and  it  aMf  ti 
told  in  a  few  sentences.  He  has  fljl 
that  <'a  poet*8  life  ia  written  ia  Mi 
works ; "  of  himself  it  ia  eapeoially  tott^' 


*  He  did,  howerer, 
tated— A  brief  biognqihj,  which  hit 
Christopher  Wordsmxth,  Aidideteoa 
minster,  has  puUished  in  hli 
succinct,  rcverentiali  ■ftfrioBrtBL 
means  over-enUiiKcd,  ifflndr*  y  W 
Prelude  "  also—*  poem 
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He  was  never  "at  home"  attheTJni-  and  he  mournfully,  and  in  a  deeply  re- 
versity ;  and  he  has  left  few  records  of  pentant  spirit,  writes  that,  when  thanks- 
his  residence  there.  givings  for  victories  gained  by  the  armies 

"  He  was  not  for  that  hour  nor  for  that  of  England  were  offered  up  in  her 
place."    Feeling  churches, 


**  How  gracious,  how  benign  is  Bolitude," 

he  ever  yearned  for  his  native  vales. 
Visiting  them  in  1788,  his  heart  was  won 
to  his  first  love,  and  with  few  brief  inter- 
vals they  became  his  '^  home  "  till  death : 

"  When  to  the  attractions  of  this  busy  world, 
Preferring  studious  lessons,  I  had  chosen 
A  habitation  in  this  peaceful  vale/* 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man ; " 
firom  the  "  dawn  of  childhood,"  he  had 
been  sanctified  by  "  sweet  discipline  " — 

"Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  and  enduring  things 
With  life  and  nature." 

Before  he  had  found  his  "  loophole  of 
retreat,"  he  had  other  "  discipline,"  pain- 
ful and  humiliating — but  which,  happily, 
left  no  evil  infiuence  on  his  heart  and 
mind.  While  little  more  than  a  youth, 
he  was  tainted  by  that  which  tainted  also 
Southey  and  Coleridge  ;  he  avowed  him- 
self a  republican,  an  enemy  to  hereditary 
monarchy  and  hereditary  peerage.  On 
his  return  from  a  residence  in  France,  he 


"  I  brought  with  me  the  faith 
That  if  France  prospered,  good  men  would 

not  long 
F^f  Ihiitless  worship  to  Humanity." 

He  was  soon  taught,  however,  by  a 
merciful  Providence,  that  a  house  "  mor- 
tered  with  blood  "  must  inevitably  fall  ; 
he  had  seen  the  wicked  Republic  only 
begin  her  *'  maniac  dance  ;  "  while  the 
"weeping  snakes  were  covered  with 
iowers;"  when  "the  atheist  crew" 
were  preparing  their  foul  orgies,  with 
smiles  and  greetings  in  the  holy  name  of 

liberty  ; 

"When  blasts 
'Jhom   hell   came .  sanctified   like  airs   from 
heaven  I  ** 

hoi  eommenced  at  a  yerj  early  period — *'  is  de- 
rigned  to  exhibit  the  growth  of  his  mind,  from 
infiuicy  to  the  year  1799,  when  he,  so  to  speak, 
entered  npon  his  mission  and  ministry,  and  delib- 
amely  resolved  to  devote  his  time  and  faculties 
to  the  art  and  office  of  a  Poet.*'  But  in  foot, 
tiiere  it  hardiv  one  of  his  poems  that  does  not  give 
us  some  insight  into  his  thoughts,  feelings,  hopes, 
mod  aqdrationi — '*  the  inner  man." 


"  I  only,  like  an  uninvited  guest 
Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent." 

Yet  it  was  he,  who,  in  after  life,  so 
heroically  addressed  the 

"  Vanguard  of  Liberty — ^ye  men  of  Kent  I  ** 

when  threats  of  invasion  came  across  the 
narrow  strait  that  divides  England  from 
France;  and  who,  in  1803,  exclaimed 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul — 

"  Shout !  for  a  mighty  victory  is  won.** 

He  was  not,  indeed,  as  Southey  was — 
branded  as  "  renegade  ; "  for  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  was  such  as  to  create  no 
personal  or  political  enemies ;  but,  hap- 
pily for  himself  and  for  mankind,  the 
Laureate  Wordsworth  was  as  thorough 
an  "  apostate "  from  the  devilish  faith 
of  his  youthhood  as  was  the  Laureate 
Southey. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  poet ;  he  was  drinking  his 
fill  from  the  pure  fountain  of  nature ; 
grounding  himself  to  become  her  great 
High  Priest;  learning  from  the  Book 
that  cannot  be  closed  to  the  student; 
preparing  to  spread  for  Humanity  a  feast 
that  never  satiates,  and  to  make  millions 
after  millions  his  debtors  for  delights 
enjoyed,  instruction  received,  and  bene- 
fits, incalculable,  conferred  on  the  whole 
human  family. 

Just  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his 
life,  when  his  prospects  were  so  little 
cheering  that,  it  is  said,  he  was  seeking 
employment  in  connection  with  the  Lon- 
don press — a  friend  died,  and  left  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  That 
"  event,"  for  such  it  was,  no  doubt  de- 
termined the  after  career  of  the  poet ;  it 
gave  him  vigor  for  the  race  that  was  set 
before  him,  armed  him  for  the  fight  of 
life,  enabled  him  to  array 

"  His  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem.** 

• 

"That  friend  bore  the  name  of  Cal- 
vert " — Raisley  Calvert — and  no  memory 
of  Ae  poet  can  be  without  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  him : 
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"  lie  cleared  a  passage  for  me,  and  the  stream 
Flowed  in  the  bent  of  Nature." 

Other  aids  came  from  otlier  friends ; 
good  Sir  Greorgo  Beaumont,  who  some 
years  before  had  warned  the  painter  Hay- 
don  against  "  the  terrific  democratic 
notions  of  William  Wordsworth,*'  be- 
queathed to  him  an  annuity  ;  he  was  ap  • 
pointed  to  the  office  of  "  stamp-distribu- 
tor "  for  his  native  county,  was  placed  on 
a  list  called  a  "  Pension  list " — the  record 
of  England's  meagi'e  boons  to  her  wor- 
thies ;  ultimately  he  became  Poet  Laure- 
ate, and  throughout  his  long  life  was,  in 
a  word,  independent. 

"Blessed  be  the  God 
Of  Nature  and  of  Man  that  this  was  so  I  " 

Ho  never  felt,  as  so  many  poets  have 
felt, 

**The  influence  of  malignant  star," 

never  toiled  for  the  bread  that  is  often 
bitter  to  the  high  of  soul ;  it  was  not  his 
destiny  to 

"  Learn  in  Buffering  what  he  taught  in  song." 

In  1790,  Wordsworth  first  found  a 
home  at  Town-end,  Grasmere — a  com- 
paratively humble  cottage.  In  1802,  he 
was  mamed  to  Mary  Hutchinson  ;  they 
had  known  each  other  from  ciiildhood, 
and  had  been  playfellows  in  youth.  In 
1808,  they  removed  to  Allan  Bank,  near 
at  hand,  and  in  1813,  to  Rydal  Mount,  a 
house  that  any  pilgrim  to  English  shrines 
may  yet  visit ;  a  house  that  if  it  perish 
can  never  be  forgotten.  There,  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  they  lived,  and  tliere,  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1850,  his  spirit  was  called 
from  earth. 

There  was  another  light  in  his  home, 
beside  that  which  was  sent  to  be  the 
darling  of  his  heart ;  a  "  phantom  of  de- 
light," his  "  second  self  " — 

"  A  creature,  not  too  bright  or  good, 
For  human  nature's  daily  food," 

bis  companion,  his  friend,  his  adviser,  his 
encourager,  his  comforter,  his  trust,  his 
hope,  and  his  wife.*    They  had  five  chil- 


•  Of  the  wife  of  Wordsworth,  l)e  Quincey  thus 
writes  :  **  She  furnished  a  reniarknhlc  proof  how 
possible  it  is  for  a  woman,  neither  handsome  nor 
even  comely,  according  to  the  rigor  of  criticism, 
to  exercise  all  the  practical  fascination  of  beauty, 
through  the  mere  compensating  charm  of  swcct- 


dren,  two  of  whom,  Thomu  and  Oithi- 
rine,  died  jonng ;  "  flweet  Don**  bectme 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Qnillinan ;  and  of  hii 
surviving  sons,  WUliam,  the  eldest,  ii 
now  distributor  of  stampe  residing  tf 
Carlisle;  the  second,  John,  is  the  Reolor 
of  Plumbland  and  Vicar  of  Brig^ni^ 
Cumberland. 

That  other  light  was  his  sister  Doi^ 
thy — "Dorothea,  given  of  God."  lb- 
tronly  duties  never  oalled  her  from  hii 
side ;  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  fiom  tki 
time  when  his  mother's  prophecy  wsi^ 
tered,  <'  William  will  be  remarUbh^ 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,'*  she  had  beat 
ever  near  him : 

'*  The  blessing  of  my  later  yean 
Was  with  me  when  I  was  a  boj." 

To  the  poet,  who  loved  her  with  li- 
vout  affection,  she  was  a  peipetnsi  hki^ 
ing ;  it  was  she  who,  in  his  eulj  dqfi«f 

I  peril — 

"  Maintained  for  me  a  saviog  Intotosai 
With  my  true  self." 

To  her  be  owed  mach,  and  to  her,tei* 
fore,  mankind  owes  moch.  "Siw  gn* 
me,"  writes  the  poet — 

*'  She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  esn^ 
And  humble  cares,  and  delicate  fen% 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  t&n 
And  love,  and  thought,  aadji?." 

She  did  more  than  that ;  shefiqNki 
foreboding  shadows ;  **  softened  dowaa 
over  sternness  ;  "  planted  the  rook  viA 
flowers;  and  the  heart  that  might  hat 
been  biassed  to  evil — ^indeed,  alons  taMb 
the  peril  was  great — she  led— ^Godgvi* 
ed — into  thepieasant  pathaofPsBBibiBl 
Love,  and  Hope,  and  Joy.  We  hat 
not  the  poet*s  tribute  only  to  tins  jpi^ 
dian  and  ministerine  ang^  Ds  Qai^j 
who  knew  her  well,  and  it  is  sni  «^ 
shipped  her  as  '*  a  star  apart,**  testita^ 
her  quick  and  ready  sympathywith  t*^ 
living  thing.  And  whrni  WOldnrsrfh 
brought  his  wife  to  be  thehuusaawg* 
his  sister,  she  became  the  tras  tarn 
of  the  one  as  she  was  the  tras 
of  the  other. 

There  are  few  of  what  an 

>  nos^  all  bat  'angelic'  of  rimpBekj  IU«i<>S>' 
I  tire,  womanlj  ■elf-TCspset  sad  fi^  sf  ' 
j  speaking  through  all  her ' 
,  meats.*' 
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don  thus  speaks  of  Wordsworth :  "  With  ners  are  distinguished  by  that  frank  sim- 

liis  usual  cheerfulness,  he  delighted  us  by  plicity  which  I  believe  to  be  ever  the 

his  bursts  of  inspiration  ;  '*   and  adds :  characteristic  of  real  genius ;  his  conver- 

**  His  purity  of  heart,  his  kindness,  his  sation  is  perfectly  free  and  unaffected, 

soundness  of  principle,  his  information,  yet  remarkable  for  power  of  expression 

his  knowledge,  and  the  intense  and  eager  and  vivid  imagery."     She  speaks  also  of 

feeling  with  which  he  pours  forth  all  he  his  gentle  and  affectionate  playfulness  in 

knows,  interests  and  enchants  me  ;  "  and  his  intercourse  with  all  the  members  of 

again  :  "  lie  follows  Nature  like  an  apos-  his  family.     "  There  is  a  daily  beauty  in 

tie,  sharing  her  solemn  moods  and  im-  his  life  which  is  in  such  lovely  harmony 

pressions."     This  is  the  testimony  of  his  with  his  poetry,  that  I  am  thankful  to 

old  and  familiar  friend,  Southey :  **  The  have  witnessed  and  felt  it" 

strength  and  character  of  his  mind  you  ,,  ^      *   *i,   i .  ^    j      »  *     r  tt              ^ 

see  in  '  The  Excursion '  "-"  The  Pre-  ^^  Home/'             ^                      "" 
lade"  then  existed  only  in  ms. — **and 

his  life  does  not  belie  his  writings,  for  in  Sir  John  McNeill,  proposing  the  health 

every  relation  of  it,  and  in  eveiy  point  of  of  Wordsworth  at  the  Burns  Festival, 

view,  he  is  a  truly  exemplary  and  admi-  thus   spoke  of  him  :  "  Dwelling  in  his 

Table  man."  high  and  lofty  philosophy,  he  finds  noth- 

Dr.  Wordsworth  wrote  these  lines  in  a  ing  that  God  has  made  common  or  un- 

volume  of  his  brother's  poems :  clean ;  he  finds  nothing  in  human  society 

"  In  diction,  in  nature,   in  grace,  in  too  humble,  nothing  m  external  nature 

variety,  in  purity,  in  philosophy,  in  mor-  too  lowly,  to  be  made  the  fit  exponent  of 

alfl,  in  piety,  does  ho  not  surpass  all  our  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  the  Most 

writers  t  "  High."     I  copy  these  lines  from  a  poem 

This  is  Mrs.  Hemans's  compliment  to  by  Laman  Blanchard : 

Wordsworth:  ^^y{\^o  looked  on  common  life,  with  all  its 

"  True  bard,  and  holy  I  thou  art  even  as  one  care, 

Who  by  some  secret  gift  of  soul  or  eye,  And  found  a  beauty  and  a  blessing  there, 

In  every  spot  beneatli  the  smiling  sun,  "Who  steered  his  course  by  Nature's  sacred 

Bees  where  the  springs  of  living  waters  lie."  chart. 

And  shed  a  halo  round  the  human  heart" 

She  also  describes  him  in  prose.  "There  a«;i  rp  ir      j  •    i.u                  c             i. 

18  an  almost  patriarchal  simplicity  about  A°t  ™fourd,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 

him,  an  absence  of  aU  pretension-all  is  '°  'J«  ^""^^  of  Commons  in  1837,  thus 

W  unstudied :  ^^^^  <*^  V^" '  1  ^\  ^^  supplied  the  no- 

^  blest  antidote  to  the  freezing  effects  of 

'The  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will,'  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  ago,  and  while 

...                      ,                »•         mi.  he  has  done  justice  to  the  poetry  of  great- 

in  hifl  manner  and  conversation.     There  ^^^  ^J  ^    ,        ^  J„  ^  ^^  ,^ 

«more  of  impulse  about  him  than  I  had  conditions  of  humanity,  and  traced  out 

«pect©d  ;  but  m  other  respecte,  I  see  ^he  subtle  links  by  whTch  they  are  con- 

aiBchthat  I  should  have  looked  for  in  „^^  ^j^j^  ^1^^  highest"     fiis  habite 

;tte  poet  of  meditaUve  life ;  frequently  ^^^  ^j^^g^  ^j^^^^  e^  ^„  anchorite;  he 

^  head  droops,  hia  eyes  ha^f  close,  and  ^^d  no  artificial  wante ;  his  luxuries  were 

2»   "®f°»    *'«"«^  J?  <1™«*    ^«P*«  «f  those  which  abundant  nature  supplied: 

^faOQght. His  readmg  is  very  ^^ 

Sieonnar ;  but  to  my  ear  delightful,  slow,  ™ .     .      „            '*  ^^^^  '^  ^^®  ^^^^^^ 

Soleinn,  earned  in  expression  more  than  Which  is  collected  among  woods  and  fields." 

J I  have  ever  heard ;  when  he  reads,  it  may  be  that  his  intense  love  of  na- 

redtes  in  the  open  aur,  his  deep,  rich  ture  mduced  forgetfulness  of  that  eternal 

'^mes  seem  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  voice,  truth : 

<feDd  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  place ;  ,,  ^u             ^  a     ^       m  At 

^•liey  harmonize  so  fitly  with  the  thrilling  The  proper  study  of  mankfaid  is  man !  "* 

^ei  of  woods   and  waterfalls."     Anl  ♦  yet  m«.  Hemans  tells  us  that  "when  pcs- 

^yin  MO  ««y«2    "Hifl  voice  has  some-  tered  with  albnms"  he  foond  it  convenient  to 

^Vmng  quite  hrtete^ike  m  the  sofk  grada-  administer  the  same  line  to  all  patients : 

'^ion  of  its  BWellg  and  fisdls."      "  IBs  man-  »» The  proper  study  ©r  mankind  |0  num." 
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seemed  to  come  from  uDfathomed 
depths ; "  *^the  nose  a  little  large  and 
arched/*  He  was  tall — five  feet,  eleven 
inches ;  but  seemed  taller  when  he  stood 
or  sate  ;  although  <*in  walking  he  had  a 
slouched  or  sidling  gait  that  took  from 
his  height."  Thus  Leigh  Hunt  pictures 
him  :  ^^  I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked 
so  inspired  or  supernatural.  They  were 
like  fires  half  burning,  half  smouldering, 
with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns. 
One  might  imagine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to 
have  had  such  eyes."  He  adds  :  "  He 
had  a  dignified  manner,  with  a  deep  and 
roughish,  but  not  unpleasing  voice,  and 
an  exalted  mode  of  speaking."  In  later 
life,  one  of  his  acquaintances  writes  of 
*'  his  venerable  head ;  his  simple,  natural, 
and  graceful  attitude  in  his  own  chair ; 
his  respectful  attention  to  the  slightest 
remarks  or  suggestions  of  othere  in  rela- 
tion to  what  was  spoken  of;  his  kindly 
benevolence  of  expression  as  he  looked 
round  now  and  then  upon  the  circle."  His 
nephew.  Archdeacon  Words  worth,  writes 
of  "the  broad,  full  forehead,  the  silver 
hair,  the  deep  and  varied  intonations  of 
the  voice."  An  American  writer  de- 
scribes his  eyes  in  his  eightieth  year  as 
giving  to  his  countenance  its  high  intel- 
lectual expression.* 

Such,  according  to  these  authorities, 
was  the  "  outer  man,"  Wordsworth. 
Having  quoted  them,  I  scruple  to  give 
my  own  portrait,  yet  I  must  do  so,  as  I 
drew  it  in  1832,  during  one  of  his  brief 
visits  to  London. 

His  features  were  large,  and  not  sud- 
denly expressive ;  they  conveyed  little 
idea  of  tlie  "  poetic  fire "  usually  asso- 
ciated with  brilliant  imagination.  His 
eyes  were  mild  and  up-looking,  his  mouth 
coarse  rather  than  refined,  his  forehead 
high  rather  than  broad  ;  but  every  action 
seemed  considerate,  and  every  look  self- 
possessed,  while  his  voice,  low  in  tone, 


bad  that  persuasive  eloquence  which  in- 
variably **  moves  men." 

Perhaps,  it  was  impossible  to  find  two 
men  whose  "faces"  more  thoroughly 
differed  than  did  those  of  Soathej  and 
Wordsworth. 

Wanderers  in  Westmoreland  will  see 
the  same  type  in  every  third  peasant 
they  meet ;  a  face  long  and  narrow,  a 
forehead  high,  a  long  and  rather  aquiline 
nose,  with  eyes  meek  and  gentle,  express- 
ing little  strength,  and  nothing  of  strong 
passion  There  are  many  portraits  of 
j  him.  He  "believed  he  had  sate  twenty 
times."  That  which  I  prefer,  excepting 
perhaps  the  bust  by  Thmbb,  which  biings 
him  more  thoroughly  before  me,  is  by 
Pickersgill,  paint^  for  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  which  Wordsworth 
himself  greets  in  some  lines : 


(( 


Go,  faithfiil  portndt,"  etc 


♦  Another  American,  Emeraon,  in  1833,  styles 
him  *'  a  plain,  elderly,  white-haired  man,  not 
prepossessing^,  and  disHgured  by  green  gojjgles." 
Emerson  saw  him  again  in  184G,  and  says  :  **  He 
had  a  healthy  look,  with  a  weather-beaten  face, 
his  face  eorrngatcd,  especially  the  largo  nose." 
But  it  is  clear  that  Wordsworth  excited  no  rev- 
erence in  the  mind  of  Emerson ;  if  that  clear- 
sighted and  cold  reasoning  man  haid  hero-worship, 
it  was  not  for  the  poet. 


It  is  the  portrait  given  in  the  Book  of 
Gems ;  it  was  painted  sitting  under  a 
rock  at  the  side  of  a  mountain.'  That  by 
the  American  artist,  In  man,  seemed  to 
have  been  the  one  he  and  his  family  liked 
best  It  was  the  one,  or  rather  a  copy 
of  it,  that  hung  in  his  own  dining  room. 
Wordsworth  writes  about  "an  engrav- 
ing from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Haydon,  of  me 
in  the  act  of  climbing  Helvellyn."  I 
have  never  seen  it.  Southey  says  that 
Ilazlitt  painted  a  portrait  of  Wordsworth 
60  "  dismally,'*  that  on  seeing  it  one  of 
his  friends  exclaimed :  "At  the  gallows 
deeply  affected  by  his  deserved  fate,  but 
determined  to  die  like  a  man." 

To  "the  inner  man,"  Wordsworth, 
there  are  abundant  testimonies.  Cole- 
ridge, when  he  first  knew  Wordsworth 
in  early  youth  at  Allfoxden,  says: 
"  Whose  society  I  found  an  invaluable 
blessing,  and  to  whom  I  looked  up  with 
equal  reverence  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  man ;"  and  he  writes  to  Cottle 
about  the  same  period:  "He  is  one 
whom,  God  knows,  I  love  and  honor  as 
far  beyond  myself,  as  both  morally  and 
intellectually  he  is  above  me."  Thus 
Lockhart — Petei'^s  Letters :  "  His  poetry 
is  the  poetry  of  external  nature  and  pro- 
found feeling,  and  such  is  the  hold  which 
these  high  themes  have  taken  of  his  in- 
tellect, that  he  seldom  dreams  of  descend- 
ing to  the  tone  in  which  the  ordinary 
conversation  of  men  is  pitched."     Hay- 
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don  thus  speaks  of  Wordsworth :  "  "With  [  ners  are  distinguished  by  that  frank  sim- 


bis  usual  cheerfulness,  he  delighted  us  by 
his  bursts  of  inspiration ; "  and  adds : 
**  His  purity  of  heart,  his  kindness,  his 
soundness  of  principle,  his  information, 
his  knowledge,  and  the  intense  and  eager 
feeling  with  which  he  pours  forth  all  he 


plicity  which  I  believe  to  be  ever  the 
characteristic  of  real  genius ;  his  conver- 
sation is  perfectly  free  and  unaffected, 
yet  remai'Kable  for  power  of  expression 
and  vivid  imagery."  She  speaks  also  of 
his  gentle  and  affectionate  playfulness  in 


knows,  interests  and  enchants  me  ;  "  and  his  intercourse  with  all  the  members  of 

again  :  "  He  follows  Nature  like  an  apos-  his  family.     **  There  is  a  daily  beauty  in 

tie,  sharing  her  solemn  moods  and  im-  his  life  which  is  in  such  lovely  harmony 

pressions."     This  is  the  testimony  of  his  with  his  poetry,  that  I  am  thankful  to 

old  and  familiar  friend,  Southey :  "  The  have  witnessed  and  felt  it" 

strength  and  character  of  his  inind  you  ,.  _      ..,.,.,■,      .  .     ^  t^ 

866  in  '  The  Excursion'"-"  The  Pre-  ^™  Home/'                                    " 
lade"  then  existed  only  in  ms. — "and 

his  life  does  not  belie  his  writings,  for  in  Sir  John  McNeill,  proposing  the  health 

every  relation  of  it,  and  in  eveiy  point  of  of  Wordsworth  at  the  Bm*us  Festival, 

view,  he  is  a  truly  exemplary  and  admi-  thus  spoke  of  him  :  '*  Dwelling  in  his 

rable  man."  high  and  lofty  philosophy,  he  finds  noth- 

Dr.  Wordsworth  wrote  these  lines  in  a  ing  that  God  has  made  common  or  un- 

Tolume  of  his  brother's  poems :  clean ;  he  finds  nothing  in  human  society 

^*'  In  diction,  in  nature,   in  grace,  in  too  humble,  nothing  m  external  nature 

variety,  in  purity,  in  philosophy,  in  mor-  too  lowly,  to  be  made  the  fit  exponent  of 

als,  in  piety,  does  ho  not  surpass  all  our  the  bounty  and  goodness  of  the  Most 

writers  t  "  High."     I  copy  these  lines  from  a  poem 

This  is  Mrs.  Ilemans's  compliment  to  by  Laman  Blanchard : 

Wordsworth :  .,  „„     ,    ,    •,                     «/..,„. 

"  Wno  looked  on  common  life,  with  all  its 

"True  bard,  and  holy!  thou  art  even  as  one  ^re, 

Who  by  some  secret  gift  of  soul  or  eye,  And  found  a  heauty  and  a  blessing  there, 

In  every  spot  beneath  the  smiling  sun,  Who  steered  his  course  by  Nature's  sacred 

Sees  where  the  springs  of  living  waters  lie."  chart, 

And  shed  a  halo  round  the  human  heart." 

fihe  also  describes  him  in  prose.  "There  a    j  m  ir      j  •    xi                   i. 

is  an  almost  patriarchal  simplicity  about  A"t  ^5^"^^'  Ji^!^®  ^^^^®  ""L^JP^^ 

lii«^,  an  absence  of  all  pretension-all  is  '"^  ^l^  ^^^^^  of  Commons  m  1837  thus 

I,  unstudied :  ??^^®  ^^  .^i'"  •    ^^?  ^^  supplied  the  no- 

blest  antidote  to  the  freezing  effects  of 

*  The  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will,'  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  and  while 

in  hi.  manner  and  conversation.     There  jL^Lt.^riTl!:*!^".''?^^^^^^^^ 
>■  nore  o 
««pected  . 

Sr'ioS^of^^SvT^kT^freque^^^^  nected  with  the  highest"     His  habita 

^  &SSSi'  To  ^f  ft  ^4  haZotrJ^ran^^^isrufur^e  : 

^^    buned    -^  q-t.^^epths^^f  those  which  ab.u.dant  nature  supplied : 

Pjp^Kar ;  but  to  my  ear  delightful,  slow,  "  Rich  in  the  wealth 

JJ^mii,  earnest  in  expression  more  than  ^^^^^  ^^  collected  among  woods  and  flelds.'» 

^yi  have  ever  heard ;  when  he  reads,  it  may  be  that  his  intense  love  of  na- 

-^sites  in  the  open  aur,  his  deep,  rich  ture  induced  forgetfulness  of  that  eternal 

j^A^B  seem  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  voice,  truth : 

i^^:  ^ong  to  the  religion  of  the  place  x  ,,'            _.  ^     ^       , .  ^  , 

J^hiuinonizeBofitlywiththethkling  The  proper  rtmdy  of  mankind  is  man!  "♦ 

^^?*  of  woods  and  waterfalls."    And  *v  ^nj-     tt          *  «        .u  .  »   i. 

^md^   -u^     ^  ^      LcTJi^    ^i       u  *  Yet  Mrs.  Hemans  tells  ns  that  **  when  pes- 

^^  she  says:    "Hw  voice  has  some-  tered  with  albums"  he  foand  it  conyenient  to 

^jT^g  quite  breue4ike  m  the  soft  grada-  adminbter  the  same  line  to  all  patients : 

^^  of  its  swells  and  Ms."      "  His  man-  ..  The  proper  .tudy  of  mankind  la  n»n." 
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for  he  mixed  but  little  with  society,  and 
his  happiest  hours  were  those  he  passed 
"  at  home  "  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  by 
whom  he  was  reverenced  as  well  as  lov- 
ed ;  and  among  a  few  chosen  friends  by 
whom  he  was  almost  adored. 

I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  give  my 
own  appreciation  of  his  character  as  I 
wrote  It  {Book  of  Gtms)  in  1837  : 

"The  style  of  Wordsworth  is  essentially 
vernacular,  at  once  vigorous  and  simple.  He 
is  ever  true  to  nature,  and,  therefore,  if  we  ex- 
cept Shakespeare,  no  writer  is  so  oflen  quot- 
ed ;  passages  from  his  poems  having  become 
familiar  as  household  words,  and  arc  perpet- 
ually called  into  use  to  give  strong  and  apt 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  ^elings  of 
others.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  compli- 
ment a  poet  can  receive ;  it  has  been  liberally 
paid  to  him  even  by  those  who  knew  little  of 
the  rich  mine  of  which  they  arc  but  specimens. 
AVith  him  the  commonest  objects : 

*  Bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 
The  grass,  and  the  green  fields,' 

are  things  sacred ;  he  has  an  alchemy  of  his 
own,  by  which  he  draws  from  them  *■  a  kind 
of  quintessence,'  and  rejecting  the  *  gross 
matter '  presents  to  U8  the  present  ore.  He 
sees  nothing  loftier  than  human  hopes — noth- 
ing deeper  than  the  human  heart ;  and  wliile 
he  worships  nature,  he  so  paints  her  aspect  to 
others  that  he  may  succeed  in  *  linking  to  her 
fair  works  the  human  soul.'  Ilis  poems  are 
full  of  beauties  peculiarly  their  own,  of  orig- 
inal thoujrhts,  of  fmc  sympathies,  and  of  grave, 
yet  cheeiful  wisdom.'** 

My  readers  will  not  consider  out  of 
place  some  touching  and  eloquent  lines, 
written  on  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  poet's 
triumphs,  by  John  Dillon,  Esq.,  a  gen- 
tleman who,  in  the  active  discharge  of 
duties  connected  with  commercial  life,  has 
had  leisure  to  cultivate  and  cherish  the 
arts  that  refine  and  elevate,  and  did  not 
find  the  labors  incident  to  trade  antago- 
nistic to  enjoyments  derivable  from  inter- 
course with  the  Muses : 


lie  did  not  so  summarily  dismiss  Mrs.  Hall's  al- 
bum, ifVTiting  there  the  lines  beginning : 

**  She  dwelt  among  the  nntrodden  ways, 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove/' 

writing  them,  I  am  prond  to  say,  when  seated  at 
her  own  library  table. 

♦  In  a  letter  to  me  (dated  Decemlicr  23d,  1837), 
he  writes  in  reference  to  mv  memoir  of  him  :  **  A\h- 
siirdlv  unreasonable  would  it  be  in  me  if  I  were  not 
satisfied  with  your  notice  of  ray  writings  and  char- 
acter. All  I  can  further  say  is,  that  I  have  wished 
both  to  be  what  you  indulgently  say  they  arc. " 


**  I  understand  him  better,  that  Vrt  seen 
His  monntainB  and  his  vaUeji^  and  tboH 

lakes, 
The  near  lake  and  the  distant ;  Mte  m 

down 
In  his  own  garden,  where  he  thcMuhl  wi 

felt ; 
For  thought  to  him  wbs  feflUag;  KCi  Ih 

house, 
Tasted  the  flreshnesa  of  the  air  lie  brettM 
And  know  the  world  he  lived  in,  ma^  al 

loved ; 
Beheld  that  purple  moontain,  tboie  «■ 

hills. 


Nature  to  himwaafkith,  and  earth  itafm 
Man  was  to  him  a  sheptierd  on  tlie  felh 
And  human  life  the  gray  and  windiac  pift 
That  wanders  up  the  monntaini^  ani  Ab 

fades 
In  mist  and  distance.    ,    .    . 
His  mind  was  as  tliat  flying  dead  cf  V' 
Which  rushes  o*er  the  nioiintaim  ad  Ai 

plains, 
Then  mingles  in  the  waters  like  a  dn» 
The  earth  and  skies,  the  sonshtaw  ttl  ^ 

storm, 
The  mighty  mountain  and  the 

stream, 
Fell  on  his  vislcm,  till  his  sent 

All  eye-sight 

AnUndUkeUs 
Sees  in  the  merest  nook  wImis 

dwells 
The  smallest  flower  tliat  springs 

the  dew, 
The  single  dewdrop  that  wei^  dosili 

lids,  ^^ 

Rich  specimen  of  nature,  lo  be  kept 
And  hoarded  'mid  tlie  treasons  sf  Ik 

thoughts 
Even  as  a  wonder,  and  a  proof  of  ML' 


The  poet*s  "ways"  were^  of 
familiar  in  the  neighboiiiood  vkaik 
had  lived  so  lon^.  A  good  valfaiflB 
was  acquainted  with  every  apol  ^Ak 
twenty  miles  of  him,*  and  he  vM  oi* 
found  a  stroller  at  night ;  the  pwpbp' 
to  hear  him  "manndenng'*  eboili* 
roads,  talking  to  hima^jf  oinumei|| ' 
course ;  bat  much  of  his  poetiy  wa|^ 
duced  while  moving  m  and  dova  *Vi 
poet's  walk  ''—the  wi^that  hd  bmlA 
hall-door  to  the  end  of  the  ^ 

Neigiibors,  when  thej  mri 


** '  I  calculate, "  writes  De  (MBDajp'* 

worth  must    have   timTdM  oas 


spirits/ 
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the  floor  of  his  "study,"  that  waa  ever  | 
oat  of  doors,  used  to  say,  as  they  listened  ' 
to  hUBoleinn  voice:  "  Ah !  there  he  is — 
manndering  abont  again ! "  Ay,  he  was 
drinking  deep  dranghts  from  that  eternal 
fbantain  which  famished  living  water  to 
mankind.  His  mind  waa  ranging  over 
the  whole  domain  of  nature,  while  on- 
lookers thought  him  an  idler  in  the  waste 
of  life;  intensely  enjoying  all  that  met 
bis  eye  or  ear,  and  revelling  in  sights  and 
•ounds  to  which  those  about  him  were 
blind  Bnd  deaf.* 

It  is  notorious  that  the  poet  lived  to  be 
in  old  man  before  the  woi'ld  hod  teai-ned 
to  appreciate  his  genius.  Yet  ko  early  as 
1804  this  b  the  opinion  of  Southey,  the 
■onndeet  and  safest,  while  the  most  gen- 
erooB,  of  critics :  "  He  will  rank  among 
the  very  best  poets,  and  probably  pos- 
■esaes  a  mass  of  merits  superior  to  all,  ex- 
cept only  Shakespeare."  Again  he  writes 
in  reference  to  Wordsworth's  Ijfrical 
BaJlads :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  ancient 
or  modem,  there  is  no  collection  of  mis- 
odlaneous  poems  comparable  to  them, 
nor  any  work  whatever  which  discovers 
greater  strength  of  mind,  or  higher  poct- 
Ksalgenins."  And  again ;  "It  is  by  the 
■ide  of  Milton  that  "Wordsworth  will  have 
lus  station  awarded  by  posterity,  "f 


But  Southey  wbs  alone,  or  nearly  so. 
Charles  Lamb  did,  indeed,  greet  him  with 


the 


"  All  hnil  hereafterl  " 


*  TM  in  Wordmorth  nature  wtif,  Bt  one  opcn- 
iab  qnile  shat  oirt.  Sonihey  cells  oa  that  "Words- 
wiotdi  had  no  senM  of  Knell.  Once,  and  once 
Mdj,  in  hid  life,  tho  dormant  power  awakened. 
It  was  hj  a  bed  of  itocki  in  full  bloom  ;  aod  he 
M>y*  it  mi  like  a  viaioD  of  Paradise  lo  him  ;  hut  it 
Iwltil  onl,T  a  few  minuMa,  and  the  faniltj  has 
Awe  Mnuinncd  torpid.''  Mr,  Charles  Kent,  one 
of  IIm  later  friends  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Idls  lu  be  ha<l 
a  rinUar  defect — the  joy  that  is  giTen  bj  iwect 
■oMUa  tUTing  been  denied  to  him. 

tSonthev  waa,  howerer,  as  full;  aware  at  anT 
aWe  that  the  fHend  he  lored  wu  not  without 
s*  fult."  In  a  letter  from  Southey  to  Miss  ^ew- 
Vd  Qjucd  Septenber  10th,  180TJ,  lent  to  me  by 
lb.  XHUoDt  from  hit  ran  and  exieoMve  collection 
at  aatoinph^  I  find  the  fcdiawing  remarks  on 
WunliwiUi :  "  Ton  apeak  of  h  is  poems  ai 
Z  Al»td  expect,  filriTapliretiatiiig  their  de- 
ferti  aad  excelleiide*.  William  Wordswonh  is  a 
■mt  cxtnordinaiy  nuiu,  one  whose  powers  as  a 
fOVt  It  la  not  pCMible  to  orenate^  and  who  will 
Blaatf  Ib  tk»  But  rank  of  poete.  It  is  the  viee  of 
UaiaMUcMlobasIwayton  theatreteh  and  atrain 
^-40  look  at  fUeworti  iiiid  daflbdowodilUei  through 
Iks  MOM  tctoacape  wfaicb  he  apfdies  ta  tbe  mooik 
and  Hhi,  and  to  Ind  antgecta  Ibr  pUlow^izing 
nd  Bd«  teU^  Jtutaa  Don  QuUotedU/or  ciiiv- 
ebj,  la  intrj  peaMuit  nod  Tagabond  he  meets, 
Haa  I  betn  oU  adTliar,  part  of  Ui  lait  volame 


and  De  Qaincey,  when  a  youth,  worship- 
ped at  hi:t  shrine.  Yet,  althongh  from  the 
beginning  he  "  fit  audience  foand,  thongh 
few,"*  and  was  ever,  emphatically,  "s 
poet  for  poeta,"  Fame  was  slow  with  ac- 
knowledgment, and  tardy  with  reward  ; 
and  he  was  aged  before  his  recognition 
as  a  poet  for  universal  man.  For  many 
years,  with  a  consciousness  of  power  not 
to  be  suppressed,  he  lived  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  "  scorned."  The  word 
is  not  too  strong  to  express  the  general 
sentiment  with  which  he  was  regarded. 
AU  the  critics  were  '*  down  npon  him." 
The  "  oracles  "  were  not  merely  dumb : 
they  jeered,  they  pitied,  and  thought 
they  paid  him  but  fairly  and  dealt  with 
him  only  leniently,  when  they  gave  him 
contempt  for  the  "  puerilities  "  and  "  ab- 
enrdities  "  that  most  of  them  lived  to  see 
immortalities,  t 

Ko  wonder  that  intercourse  with  ha< 
raanity  became  distasteful  to  him  ;  that 
he  sought,  instead,  converte  with  na- 
ture— the  vales,  and  skies,  and  "  com- 
mon things." 

Notonly  were  the  critics  bis  foes ;  even 
loving  friends  oflen  shook  their  heads, 
and  smiled  at  the  poet's  simplicity  in 
fancying  the  world  could  ever  accept 
verses  such  as  his.  One  of  them  ventured 
to  intimate  that  among  the  lyrics  there 


wodM  have  been  inppressad.  Tbe  nonn  of  ridi- 
cule which  they  would  draw  down  might  hare 
buen  fuiweea ;  nod  he  is  foolishly,  and  even  di>- 
easedly,  aenKible  \o  the  ceiunre  he  despises,  like 
one  who  iH  flea-biticn  into  e  fever.  But  what 
munt  thatblindneaa  of  the  heart  be,  which  is  dead 
to  the  noble  poetry  contained  in  these  rolnmes  f  " 

•  In  a  letter  to  Moxon,  in  1838,  he  stales  that 
not  a  single  cogiy  of  his  poems  had  been  sold  by 
one  or  the  leading  bookscUera  in  Cumberland, 
"though  Cnmberlnnd  is  my  native  conn^." 

t  Amoni{  the  " few  "  wu  Professor  Wilson,  a 
mere  youth  and  "  stranger  "  to  the  poet.  In  a 
letter,  warm  lo  enthuaiaim,  he  lauds  the  Lurieal 
BatiadM.  "He  valued  them  neit  to  his  Bible," 
and  felt  for  the  author  "  an  attachment  mode  np 
of  love  and  admiration."  The  letter  waa  not 
signed  hj  the  writer's  n«mc^  but  Wordtworth  an- 
swered iL  It  choeied  tbe  great  poet  by  its  evi- 
dence that  there  were  some  to  appreciate  hit 
genius.  He  had  given  to  the  writer  "no  cheap 
nor  mlgar  pleasure,"  for  it  was  plain  that  bis 
poems  hud  been  thongbt  over  and  Mndied,  aiti 
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was  a  piece  that  at  all  events  ought  to 
be  cancelled,  as  the  printing  of  it  would 
make  the  wi'iter  "  everlastingly  ridicu- 
lous." It  was  the  poem  "  We  are  Seven," 
which  is  now  placed  among  the  most 
.  touching  and  delicious  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  land. 

The  Djrical  Balladsy  published  origin- 
ally in  1798,  was  an  edition  of  five  hun- 
dred copies.  "The  sale  was  so  slow," 
arising  from  "  the  severity  of  review- 
ers," that  its  progress  to  oblivion  seemed 
certain.  When  the  publisher,  Cottle, 
sold  his  copyrights  to  Longman,  that 
copyright  was  valued  at  ni7,  and  was 
given  back  to  Cottle  for  nothing,  as  of 
no  worth,  who  gave  it  to  the  author  on 
the  same  terms.  "  This  will  never  do," 
wrote  Jeffrey,  with  admirable  prescience, 
when  reviewing  The  Excursion;  and 
in  reference  to  the  critic's  opinion  of  the 
poet.  Lamb  writes  to  Southey,  **  Jeffrey 
IS  resolved  to  cmsh  it"  "He  crush 
The  Excursion  r^  exclaimed  the  Lau- 
reate ;  "  tell  him  he  can  as  easily  crush 
Skiddaw ! "  That  most  wonderfully 
sweet  and  powerful  poem  (there  are  tens 
of  thousands  who  consider  it  fulfils  the 
prophecy  of  Southey,  and  gives  him  rank 
with  Milton),  the  result  of  many  years  of 
labor,  thought,  reflection,  knowledge,  ob- 
servation, study,  not  from  books,  for  like 
his  own  "  Wanderer," 

**nc  had  small  need  of  books," 

was  pooh-poohed  away  as  ** rubbish." 
Even  Gifford,  although  he  yielded  to 
Southey' s  wish,  and  let  Lamb  review  it 
in  the  Quarterly,  clipped  the  friendly 
critic's  wings,  erasing  so  many  laudatory 
passages,  that  the  very  soul  of  "  gentle- 
hearted  Charles"  was  wrung  with  an- 
guish. 

lie  was  in  the  estimation,  or,  at  least, 
according  to  the  description,  of  those 
whose  business  was  to  lead  and  guide 
public  opinion,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"one  of  the  school  of  whining  and 
hypochondriacal  poets  that  haunt  the 
Lakes." 

Such  were  his  reviewers — as  Coleridge 
writes — 

**  Disinterested  thieves  of  our  good  name, 
Cool,  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbor's 
fame." 

It  would  have  been  opposed  to  nature 


had  the  self-conscious  poet  in  no  way 
murmured  against  this  dispensation  of 
the  critics — representing  the  public.  He 
did  murmur,  no  doubt,  and  very  frequent- 
ly compl^uned— even  so  late  as  1831, 
when  I  knew  him — at  the  miserable  rec- 
ompense that  rewarded  his  many- years 
of  labor ;  but  at  the  period  to  which  I 
refer,  indifference  was  gradually  giving 
way,  the  fruit  was  ripening  to  reward 
toil,  and  the  "hereafter"  that  was  to 
bring  the  "  All  hail ! "  was  gradually 
looming  into  sight. 

When  The  Excursion  was  "crush- 
ed," Woodsworth  wrote  to  Southey— 
"  Let  the  age  continue  to  love  its  own 
darkness ;  I  shall  continue  to  write,  with 
I  trust,  the  light  of  Heaven  upon  me." 

Critics  will  do  well  to  bear  perpetually 
in  mind  that  a  not  far-off  thereafter  may 
reverse  a  sentence  that  will,  at  the  mo- 
ment, be  accepted  as  just  A  hundred 
modem  instances  may  be  quoted :  that 
so  generally  pronounced  against  Words- 
worth will,  perhaps,  suffice.  I  cannot 
say  if  Jeffrey  repented  him  of  the  evil ; 
probably  at  the  last,  as  at  the  first,  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend  the  great 
High  Priest  of  Nature — ^the  poet  who, 
next  to  that  of  Shakespeare,  has  his  name 
written  in  the  book  of  British  Worthies. 
He  did  not  "crush  The  Eoccursiony* 
neither  did  he  extinguish  the  poet ;  but 
no  doubt  he  so  thoroughly  "  stifled  "  his 
aspirations,  as  to  extort  a  brief  resolve  to 
write  on,  but  to  print  no  more — to  leave 
the  benefits  of  pubUcation  to  his  heirs 
and  assigns.     Is  it 

"No  public  harm  that  Genius  from  her  course 
Be  turned,  and  dreams  of  truth  dried  up, 
even  at  their  source  ?  " 

Yes,  the  history  of  authors  is  full  of 
"  calamities ''  of  that  kind ;  unhappily, 
there  is  ever  a  strong  temptation  to  nn- 
sympathizing  and  ungenerous  and  harsh 
criticism.  Though  it  may  be  rare — ^per- 
haps it  has  never  been — that  an  author 
has  died  of  a  review,  at  least  it  is  certain 
that  the  "  this  will  never  do  "  of  the  critic 
has  depressed  and  saddened,  nay,  blight- 
ed a  whole  life,  and  deprived  generations 
of  the  fruits  of  labor  that  might  have 
been  productive  of  much  good.  I  speak 
from  ipy  own  knowledge  when  1  say 
this ;  and  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  describe 
a  score  of  such  cases  that  are  within  my 
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n  experience.    If  critics  could  witness  that  of  that  book  many  hundreds,  proba- 

>  agonies  that  harsh  judgment  has  bly  thousands,  were  annually  sold  in 
)ught  to  a  working  home,  when  hands  England.  That  led  to  an  appointment 
ire  been  shackled  and  brain  has  been  with  a  view  to  inquiry,  and  next  day  I 
ralyzed  by  heedless  injustice,  or  even  accompanied  him  to  a  bookseller's  in 
justice  ministered  not  with  reluctance  Piccadilly — a  firm  with  the  encouraging 
t  with  relish,  there  would  be  less  and  ominous  name  of  **  Sustenance  and 
misery  among  those  whose  "  sensi-  Stretch."  The  sale  of  the  work,  as  of 
eness"  is  proverbial — authors  and  ar-  all  English  reprints,  was  strictly  **  prohib- 
ts.  ited."  I  asked  for  a  copy  of  Galignani's 
[n  estimating  the  full  effect  of  unjust  edition  :  it  was  produced.  I  asked  if  I 
severe  personal  criticism,  we  must  not  could  have  six  copies,  and  was  told  I 
afine  our  thoughts  to  the  author  at-  could;  fifty  copies t  yes,  at  a  month's 
jked.  Often  it  affects  literature.  Some  notice ;  and  further  questions  induced  tUe^ 
lolars  in  easy  circumstances  have  conviction  that  by  that  one  house  alone- 
ised  to  write  rather  than  be  the  butt  of  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
lorant  critics.  Such  was  the  case  with  copies  had  been  sold  during  the  year.  I 
ancis  Douce,  whose  illustrations  of  believe  Wordsworth  was  far  more  pleased 
akespeare  are  a  text-book  for  students,  than  vexed  to  know  that  although  he  de- 

>  was  so  bitterly  assailed,  that  he  de-  rived  no  profit  from  them,  at  least  his 
mined  never  again  to  publish.     He  poems  were  read.* 

ve  his  manuscripts  to  the  British  Mu- 

iniy  locked  in  iron-bound  boxes,  with — 

^;al  proviso  that  they  should  not  be  p      »  m      i 

ened  until  a  century  after  his  death.  "'^'^'    agazne. 

8  valuable  and  curious  library  he  left  to  THE  FINANCIAL  PRESSURE  AND  THK 

3  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  TEN  PER  CENT. 

BTo  book  is  better  known  and  appre-  ^x                     •  j      i.i        _x    /•  .i     i    . 

.ted  thaii  Percy'B  Reliques  of   Ancient  DtmiNO  a  considerable  part  of  the  last 

etry.    It  had,  too,  a  salutary  effect  on  t^'"«f  months  the  rate  of  discount  at  the 

polar  Uterature,  by  substituting  simple  ^l""^  of  England  has  been  Ten  ^r  cent. 

tore  in  ballad  poetry  for  fooltsh  con-  ^here  has    been   a  continued  financial 

-'^     -      pressure  in  the  City,  and  m  tlie  great 

than 
trade 

ised  h^entinrtha^  he  had'ever  publ  ^^  ^^?,  brought  to  a  standstill ;  banks 

led  the  booC  and  in  his  later  days  ^^^^^  failed  one  after  another ;  and  a  de- 
ild  not  bear  to  hear  it  named. 


r^  ,  J  ,  .  ,^.   ,  1  _         •  In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  by  Leigh  Hunt, 

[t  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples.  j„  ^gg^^  j^^  writes-*'  Wordsworth's  lack  of  pop- 

Bven    so    it  was  with    great    VV  ords-  ularity  was  owing  partly  to   that  taste   for   the 

>rth  ;    very  nearly  he   had   resolved  to  French  school  of  poetry  which   was  still  linger- 

ite,  or  at  all  events,  to  print  no  more.  i»g  ^"^^ng  ns  from   the  times  of  Dryden  and 

.    '      T  I-  'J   L     !•      J   4.^  ««^    I  :«  Pope,  and  partly  to  the  excess  to  which  he  pushed 

it,  aB  I  have  said,  he  hved  to  see    his  his  simplicity,  as  if  in  scorn  of  it;  which  natural- 

th  in  himself  gradually  but  surely  be-  ly  enough  irritated  the  wits  and  otliers,  who  had 

niDff  the  faith  of  all  mankind.  been  bred  up  in  its  conventional  elegancies.     He 

One    morning,   in    1830,    when   Mr.  »»««  since  given  indications  of  a  consciousness  of 

.;i«_^^u   ur«^*«^  •*,«  ...uu  k;^  ^^.*,  hiivmg  gone  a  httle  too  f»ir;   and  they,  on  the 

Ordsworth  honored  me  with  his  com-  ^ther  hand,  are  vciy  sony  and  complimentary, 

ly  at  breakfast,  our  talk   fell    on    his  and  so  all  is  well  at  hist.    Meanwhile,  he  waited 

k  of  popularity.      I,  who  was   among  patiently  for  the  turn  of  the  tide,  that  was  to  bring 

>    most    devout  of   his   worshippers,  to  him  a  crowd  of  devoted  admirers.'*   They  who 

-^v*  ♦^  ».^,^  1*:.^  ^«4.  ^^o^  A^^^t^^c^^Ts^  knew  Wordsworth  may  conceive  the  delight  he 

IghttoarMehiraoutofsodepressmg  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^,  examining  the  edition  of  «// 

elief,  and  1  showed  how  1  had  become  his  poems  (seven  hundred  pages),  published  by 

fiuniliar  with  his  writings   by  placing  Moxon,  not  long  after  tlie  poei's  death.     It  is  a 

bre  him  a  copy  of  Qaliffnani'S  edition  beautifully  printed  volume,  in  sufficiently  large 

im  works,  oo^llected  in  a  fornx  and  at  «^,^^^ 

(ruS6y  that  brought  the  whole  ot  tnem  his  poems,  but  most  misatisfectoiy  and  incom- 

^n  my  reach.    I  expressed  a  belief  plete. 

r«w  SiRitt— Vol.  IV.,  No.  4.  80 
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preciation  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of 
Stock  Exchange  securities,  amounting  to 
something  like  sixty  or  seventy  millions 
steriing.  This  is  the  immediate  picture. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  the  foreground. 
There  has  been  a  financial  pressure  in 
operation  more  or  less  since  September 
in  last  year.  The  difficulties  of  the  clos- 
ing months  of  18G5  were  sharp  enough. 
But  the  disasters  of  the  opening  months 
of  18GG  were  still  more  signal.  The  fail- 
ure, with  every  circumstance  which  de- 
serves censure,  of  the  notorious  Joint- 
Stock  Discount  Company — of  the  Con- 
tract Corporation,  its  congenial  ally  and 
abettor — of  several  prominent  contractors 
for  lines  in  Wales  and  other  remote  re- 
gions— the  discredit  of  the  finance  com- 
panies— a  discredit  so  complete  that  not 
a  single  case  among  them  was  left  in 
which  the  shares  did  not  fall  to  a  large 
discount;  all  these  adverse  circumstances 
rendered  the  early  months  of  the  present 
year  a  season  of  perplexity  and  distress 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

At  length,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of 
May,  came  the  stoppage  of  Overend, 
Gurney  &  Co.,  limited — the  new  joint- 
stock  company  formed  in  July,  18(>5,  to 
take  over  what  was  then  called  the  lu- 
crative business  of  the  famous  bill-brok- 
ing tiiTu  of  the  same  name.  This  calam- 
ity led  immediately  to  the  climax  of  the 
pressure.  The  credit  system  of  the  coun- 
try came  to  a  standstill.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours  on  Friday,  the  11th  of 
May,  the  available  resources  of  the  Bank- 
ing Department  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  exhausted,  and  a  sort  of  general 
movement  among  the  mercantile  classes 
led  the  Government  to  understand  that  un- 
less the  act  of  1844  was  suspended  before 
business  commenced  on  Saturday, the  12th 
May,  the  Banking  Department  would  be 
compelled  to  close  its  doors  for  a  time, 
in  a  sense  quite  as  literal  as  Overend, 
Giu'ney  &  Co.,  themselves.  Late,  there- 
fore, on  Friday  night  the  act  was  sus- 
pended by  the  publication,  for  the  third 
time  in  its  history,  of  a  Treasuiy  Letter  to 
the  directors  authorizing  them,  if  need- 
ful, to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  law ; 
and  requiring  them,  in  the  event  of  such 
an  infraction  occurring,  to  charge  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  advances  ac- 
corded. 

As  on  the  two  former  occasions  of  1847 


and  1857,  this  expedient  at  onoe  ranor- 
ed  the  worst  symptoms  of  panic    Bulk 
of  England  notes — the  form  of  piper 
credit,  and  almost  the  only  form  of  pspv 
credit,  in  which  the  pnUie  in  its  parox- 
ysm of  fear  was  still  willing  to  belieie 
— could  now  be  bad  in  exchange  fir 
good  securities,  and  hence  there  wan  w 
loD^r  the  contagion  of  blind  and  iuu» 
sonmg  fear.     But  there  was  much  oil- 
chief  still  to  be  wrought     The  fov  or 
five  weeks  following  the  12th  May  win 
a  gloomy  and  calamitous  time,  ue  eii 
memory  of  which  will  long  remsin.  1W 
gi'eat  contracting  firm  of  Peto  dk  Butt 
failed  on  the  day  preceding  the  issueofdM 
Treasury  letter.  Two  or  three  ofthe  ate 
new  joint-stock  banks  in  London  irikr 
ed  in  a  few  days.     At  liverpod  thebt 
of  the  suspensions  of  mercantile  boMS 
increased  daily.     Then  came  the  fil0 
of  the  large  and   ren>ertable  eoeoit 
known  as  the  Bank  or  London,  m  ■■ 
stitution  of  some  years*  standing,  salfa^ 
merly  of  great  success.    This  mi  I'' 
lowed  in  a  day  or  two  by  the  Mili 
rather  than  the  failure  of  the  OooaMd 
Bank,  an  establishment  really  sobiMtf 
and  prosperous.    And  then  after  a  M 
interval  came  the  stoppage  of  theip 
and   Masterman's  Bank^  the  oUeik  tm 


until  quite  lately  the  most 
and  secure  of  the  Lidian  banks* 
But  if  this  be  an  outline  of  tiie 
of  events  in  this  country^  it  is  BSMdH 
ask.  How  comes  it  in  Fnmce  dMrtt* 
been  not  only  no  series  of  calamitifli  il' 
corresponding  to  those  which  hate 


whelmed  ourselves,  but,  on  the  mMi 
a  state  of  the  money  market  euiuvr 
free  from  anxiety  or  jpreanref  A 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Franoe  hH  g** 
on  increasing  for  several  monthSi  vk 
has  reached  the  enormous  aamil^ 
twenty-eight  millions  Blertingf  aalti 
official  rate  of  discount  at  that  esHtf^ 
ment  has  been  muntained  at  Avi* 
cent  per  annum. 

This  contrast  raises,  in  a  speeileAn 
the  whole  of  the  quesliona  whidk  is  ^ 
the  root  of  the  strange  ^"■-^"•^  nhSM^ 
ena  of  the  last  nine  or  ten  monsi  ■' 
we  will  endeavor  to  give  Mine  MSsiiA* 
them. 

Beginning  with  the  fioU  wWk«" 
nearest  to  us,  it  is  perftodr  desr  AilAi 
Panic  of  May  bat  was  a  CMH 
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that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  sndden  and 
almost  general  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  banks  and  discount  and 
finiance  institutions  of  the  country.  And 
this  loss  of  confidence  was  in  most  of  the 
instances  quite  justifiable;  and  it  was 
justifiable  because  it  was  found  that,  to 
take  the  most  conspicuous  cases  —  the 
Joint  -  Stock  Discount  Company,  Over- 
end*B  Company,  the  Bank  of  London, 
the  Agra  Bank,  Barned's  Banking  Com- 
pany at  Liverpool,  the  London  Financial 
Association,  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit 
Ckmipany,  and  some  others,  received  from 
the  shareholders— the  money  for  paid-up 
capital,  and  from  the  public  on  deposit, 
had  been  employed,  not  in  prudent  and 
<mlinary  kinds  of  business,  but  in  what 
is  called  ^'financing"  contractors  and 
other  persons  who,  in  reality,  were  large 
tpeculators  in  public  works,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  almost  every  region 
of  the  earth. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  word  '*  fi- 
nandng,"  will  mark  an  epoch  in  our  com- 
meraalhistory.  It  is  at  once  both  a  con- 
Tcnient  and  expressive  term  for  a  species 
of  manipulation  requiring  the  highest  ef- 
fints  of  inventive  and  audacious  genius. 
We  will  explain  this  more  fully.  For 
several  years  past  Parliament  has  gi*anted 
aboat  three  hundred  railway  acts  per  ses- 
sion, authorizing  the  expenditure  of  about 
mzty  millions  of  capital,  in  that  single 
kind  of  fixed  investment  But  for  this 
snniisl  drain  of  sixty  millions  no  previous 
movision  has  been  made,  by  finding,  as 
ID  former  times,  a  body  of  pei*sons  who 
bfld  come  under  legal  obligation,  before 
tfie  sets  were  obtained,  to  take  the  shares 
leqaired  and  provide  the  calls  as  the 
wmM  proceeded.  This  was  the  old  and 
apparently  the  common- sense  mode.  But 
fiir  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  given  up. 
A  railway  act  is  now  a  private  specula- 
tion of  a  contractor,  a  solicitor,  a  parlia- 
mentary agent,  and  a  financier.  They 
first  get  the  act  and  then  they  ^*  finance  " 
file  raOway ;  and  they  do  it  in  this  man- 
ner :  They  discover  by  bold,  ingenious, 
wd  laTish  expedients  the  establishments 
oonnected  with  the  money  market  where 
the  aeoeptanoes  of  the  contractor,  forti- 
fled  by^  debentoresj  preference  shares 
end  the  lilce,  issued  under  the  act,  on  the 
seuuilty  of  the  /kture  line  which  it  au- 


thorizes, will  be  discounted;  and  this 
discovery  once  made,  the  finance  opera- 
tion commences  with  vigor.  The  first 
batch  of  acceptances  are  for  say  six 
months,  and  they  are  turned  into  money 
at  rates  about  whiph  the  less  said  the  bet- 
ter. When  they  fall  due  they  are  per- 
haps partly  paid,  or  more  usually  not 
paid  at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  further 
acceptances  are  given,  and  a  process  of 
the  same  kind  goes  on  with  in(ireased 
energy  from  period  to  period.  Now 
mark  the  result.  The  discount  company 
or  bank  once  fairly  involved  in  such  an 
adventure  as  this,  has  really  become  the 
mortgagee  of  an  unfinished  public  work, 
and  the  holder  of  securities  which  can 
only  be  realized  in  the  event  of  the  work 
being  speedily  finished,  opened,  and 
found  to  command  a  traffic  sufficient  to 
pay  current  expenses  and  provide  a  rea- 
sonable dividend  on  the  cost.  In  other 
words,  the  bank  or  discount  company  has 
ceased  to  be  a  dealer  in  money  as  be- 
tween depositors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
merchants  and  traders  requiring  shoit 
loans  on  the  other  ;  and  has  turned  it- 
self into  a  Public  Works  Speculation  Com- 
pany— into  a  holder  of  securities  the  val- 
ue of  which  is  uncertain,  the  maturity  of 
which  b  unfixed,  the  transferability  of 
which  is  impossible,  and  the -danger  of 
which  is  unmistakable  and  imminent. 

For  the  last  two  years,  but  especially 
for  the  last  twelve  months  preceding  the 
panic,  the  money  market  had  been  over- 
run with  this  '^  finance  paper."  It  was 
put  into  circulation  in  all  sorts  of  ingen- 
ious forms.  People  of  straw  were  set 
up  in  Germany,  the  Levant,  in  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  a  dozen  other 
places  to  draw  apparently  wholesome 
foreign  bills  on  persons  and  institutions 
in  this  country ;  and  these  bills,  by  a 
system  of  extravagant  agency  and  com- 
mission, were  pushed  off  with  more  or 
less  success  in  various  avenues  of  the 
money  market  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  it  is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  this 
finance  paper  afloat  was  quite  eight  or 
ten  millions  sterling,  or  more  ;  and  it 
was  the  constant  pressure  created  by  it 
upon  every  resource  which  in  a  great 
measure  kept  the  rate  of  interesUin  this 
country  at  a  point  so  much  higher  than 
prevailed  in  France  and  elsewhere.  In 
other  ioordsj  we  were  meeting  a  wut  expendi' 
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ture  on  public  tcoi-l's,  not  out  ofsaii'nffSy  hut 
out  of  the  floating  margin  of  reaily  nionq/ 
iv/iich  constitutes  the  fund  ax'ailahle  for  short 
loans  and  mercantile  advances. 

By  far  the  greatest  oftenders  against 
f^ound  princij)les  in  the  encouragement 
of  this  spurious  finance  business  were 
Overend  &  Co.,  for  a  long  time  before 
they  conceived  the  notion  of  converting 
themselves  into  a  joint -stock  concern. 
Tlie  finance  companies  set  up  in  18(»3-4 
fell  headlong  into  the  same  error.  They 
borrowed  at  short  notice,  and  lent  for  I 
periods  practically  indefinite,  and  so  con- 
trived by  excess  of  blundering  and  mis- 
calculation to  ruin  themselves  in  a  year 
or  two.  The  Bank  of  London  and  the 
Agra  Bank  perished  from  the  same 
cause,  aided  ])y  a  reckless  use  of  tlieir 
credit  in  other  ways. 

Our  first  answer  therefore  to  the  in- 
(juiry  which  asks  how  it  happens  that 
tlie  financial  ease  in  France  has  been  for 
a  year  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  finan- 
cial pressure  with  ourselves,  is,  sliortly, 
that  in  France  there  lias  been  little  if 
any  "financing;"  while  with  ourselves 
that  particular  pursuit  has  been  the  pre- 
dominant occuj)ation  of  a  large  class  of 
institutions  which  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  engage  in  it. 

At  l^iverpool  the  special  source  of  dif- 
ficulty has  been  the  dej)reciation  since 
January  last  in  the  price  of  cotton,  in 
consequence  of  ihe  American  supplies  so 
greatly  exceeding  the  estimates  then 
formed  of  the  quantities  remaining  after 
the  war.  To  this  difficulty,  in  itself 
grave  and  diffused  enough,  was  added 
in  April  the  apprehensions  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  war. 

The  panic,  therefore,  of  May,  18G6, 
like  the  similar  visitations  of  April  and  | 
October,  1847,  and  November,  1857, 
had  its  origin  in  cjiuses  of  disturbance, 
and  in  vicious  departures  from  the  rules 
of  prudent  business,  covering  a  wide 
suriace  and  extending  over  a  considera- 
ble period  of  time  ;  and  under  no  system 
of  regulation  w^iatever  of  the  functions 
of  the  Bank  of  England  could  the  dan- 
ger have  been  siumounted  without  veiy 
severe  sti'ain  and  suffering.  "We  regard 
it  as  certain,  however,  that  on  each  of 
these  three  occasions,  and  on  many 
other  occasions  of  less  note,  tlio  present 
Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  has 


operated  not  to  prevent  or  allay,  bnt  to 
aggravate  and  embitter  the  apprebennoD 
and  loss  arising  out  of  the  previons  cn^ 
cumstances ;  and  this  we  will  endetm 
to  make  more  clear  presently  after  rdfl^ 
ring  to  a  few  intermediate  topics. 

In  many  quarters  all  or  most  of  the 
recent  mischief  is  laid  to  the  change  of 
the  Limited  Liability  law,  which  afbr 
being  gi*anted  in  principle  in  1856  wii 
made  really  effective  in  1862.  We  do 
not  agree  in  this  opinion.  It  msy  be 
well  conceded  that  the  relaxation  of  1862, 
like  the  first  relaxation  of  the  old  partM^ 
ship  laws  foi-ty  years  ago  in  favor  of  joiot- 
stock  banks  and  joint -stock  entflipM 
generally,  was  followed,  by  an  extrm- 
gance  and  excess  of  activity  frequoill; 
dishonest,  and  very  oflen  foolish  in  tb 
highest  degree.  But  the  same  evDi  bin 
always  followed  the  first  removal  of  M 
repressive  laws,  against  whidi  wMm 
opinion  has  long  protested.  WhcCbtf 
it  be  the  opening  of  the  Soath  America 
trade,  of  the  trade  with  China  and  I^ 
dia,  the  passing  of  a  Reform  bill,  ortbi 
granting  of  Catholic  relief,  the  expedti- 
tion  always  ovcrmns  tlie  &ct,  to  bett* 
lowed  by  disappointment  and  oolbp^ 
The  one  governing  prindple  of  all  w^ 
cantile  legislation  is  that  people  AaM 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  with  eiA 
other  any  contracts  they  please  not  bM' 
cal  to  a  few  general  rules  of  obmoi  ■•* 
rality.  As  before  the  law  all  eoitKif 
liability,  limited  or  unlimited,  miutdb 
be  subject  to  the  simple  proviskw  tkrt 
the  parties  to  the  several  oontnMsCidal 
have  ample  means  of  understan^Bos  eMb 
other.  If  they  are  wise,  they  m  ^ 
enter  into  any  engaeementa  whibh  Af 
can  not  keep,  and  which  will  noiki*** 
profit.  If  they  are  rash  and  fiioUih  tbf 
will  do  exactly  the  reverse.  But  il  kit 
])art  of  tJ)e  province  of  the  law  to  Iff 
vent  the  prudent  from  profiting  far  VV 
sagacious  plans,  or  to  save  the  iboM 
from  the  effect  of  their  want  of  afaSf 
and  knowledge. 

The  four  years'  vifforona  applMiliOB  ^ 
the  limited  liabilitjr  law  haa  aJreadrnr 
dered  tolerably  pUun  the  pnwtieal  Mi" 
daries  within  which  it  can  be  aaoeM^ 
fully  employed.  Withont  any  fiv^ 
interference  of  the  Legia]atin%  it  i* 
pretty  certain,  in  £iitnre»  the  pmb  vl 
not  i^ily  support  any  limiM  uomjfUJ 
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— (1)  in  which  any  considerable  amount 
per  share  is  not  paid  up,  either  at  the 
outset  or  within  a  short  tira& — (2)  in 
which  the  articles  of  association  are  not 
either  distributed  with  the  prospectus  or 
very  fully  expressed  in  it — (3)  in  which 
the  real  status  and  remuneration  of  the 


that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  the  recital  of 
them  as  representing  real  occurrences — 
escape  not  only  punishment  but  serious 
censure.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
an  effort  was  made  to  stigmatize  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Joint-Stock  Discount  Com- 
pany by  singling  out  the  other  compa- 


promotera  is  not  made  clear  —  (4)  in  nies  to  which  they  respectively  belong- 
which  in  the  case  of  a  company  formed  |  ed,  and  insisting  upon  the  expulsion  of 
to  purchase  an  existing  business,  the  the  obnoxious  individuals.  This  was  a 
venders  are  not  required  to  gurantee  an  right  and  wholesome  course ;  but  it  has 
ample  dividend  on  the  purchase  money  i  not  been  followed  up.  A  company  fails, 
for  a  term  of  years  and  to  make  any  pay- '  arrangements  are  pressed  upon  the  share- 
ment  for  "goodwill"  contingent  upon  1  holders,  or  some  section  of  them,  for  the 
the  actual  realization  of  a  certain  annual  :  appointment  of  a  voluntary  liquidator, 
profit,  not  out  of  the  guarantee,  but  out  who  is  represented  as  certain  to  extract 
of  the  business  itself  ailer  it  is  handed 
over  to  a  company. 

Further  than  this,  the  public  will  be 


out  of  the  ruin  and  confusion  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  paid-up  capital,  provided 
all     hostile    proceedings    be    avoided. 


exceedingly  suspicious  of  any  companies  j  Months  roll  away,  and  nothing  more  is 
proposing  to  carry  on  mercantile  business  i  heard  of  the  affair.  The  ready  answer 
abroad,  or  to  engage,  by  means  of  a  i  to  all  inquirers  is,  that  the  ti*ansactions  are 
board  of  directors,  necessarily  more  or  |  very  complicated  ;  more  time  elapses, 
less  numerous,  and  necessarily  having  I  and  then,  instead  of  a  large  proportion 
intei*ests  more  or  less  conflicting  in  for-  i  of  the  capital  being  recovered,  it  gen- 
eign  or  other  financial  operations,  where  i  erally  turns  out  that  costs  and  charges 


saccess,  if  it  be  obtained  at  all,  must 
be  commanded  by  the  secrecy,  energy, 
decision,  and  resources  of  one  or  two 


have  eaten  up  any  margin  of  surplus 
there  might  really  be  ;  and  that  the 
shareholders  either  get  nothing,  or  have 


men  working  with  a  perfect  and  dif- '  to  pay  more  money  to  attain  final  re- 
fused machinery.  |  lease.     The  directors,  of  coui*se,  have 

Holding  these  views,  we  entirely  dis-  ]  long  since  thrown  aside  the  tone  of  pen- 
approve  of  the  opposition  raised  in  the ,  itents,  and  each  of  them  has  assumed 
House  of  Lords  to  a  proposal  made  this  ,  the  air  of  a  person  who  has  had  most  un- 
session  for  permitting  limited  companies  justly  to  bear  meekly  slander  and  mis- 
to  reduce,  if  they  think  fit,  the  nominal ;  representation. 

amoant  of  their  shares.  The  objections  |  These  occurrences  are  among  the 
were  pedantic  in  the  extreme.  By  an  i  worst  symptoms  of  the  time.  They  in- 
acetdental  oversight  in  the  bill  of  1862,  i  dicate  not  only  a  grave  defect  in  the  law, 
the  facility  now  sought  was  omitted.  |  but,  wh^t  is  more,  they  indicate  a  false 
It  involves  no  legi>lative  principle  what-  ,  and  sordid  state  of  public  sentiment ; 
ever.  It  is  a  facility  which  the  public  ;  and  no  real  remedy  will  be  possible  until 
reqaire,  and  which  they  ought  to  have  the  pui)lic  feeling  shall  very  distinctly 
for  whatever  it  is  worth  ;  and  the  refusal ,  declare  that  it  will  no  longer  tolerate 
of  it  is  one  of  those  ridiculous  manifes-  scandals  so  grievous  and  flagrant. 
talions  of  timidity  and  obstructiveness  When  that  time  comes,  it  will  not 
from  which,  in  this  country,  we  have  suf-  be  difficult  to  devise  means  of  punish- 
fered  so  much  on  almost  every  subject  of  \  ment  entirely  consistent  with  the  su- 
l^al  reform.  {  preme  conti'ol  of  shareholders  over  their 

Bat  if  the  Limited  Liability  law  may  i  own  affairs.  And  until  it  does  come 
well  be  let  alone,  it  is  abundantly  clear  there  is  at  least  one  ready  and  sufficing 
that  the  present  plan  of  dealing  with  |  answer  to  all  public  complaints  of  loss 
fiiiled  companies  should  not  be  let  alone. !  and  suffering  from  the  failure  of  joint- 
For  all  practical  purposes,  a  set  of  direc-   stock  companies — namely,  that  so  long 


tors,  after  dissipating  millions  of  other 
people's  money  in  the  most  reckless 
fiuriuon— 4n  ways  so  stupid  and  negligent 


as  the  pubUc  themselves  will  do  nothing 
to  attach  disagreeable  consequences, 
social  or  legal,  to  the  misconduct  and 
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incapacity  of  directors,  so  long  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  the  public  will  go  on  pay- 
ing a  greater  and  greater  penalty. 

In  some  of  the  larger  instances  of 
failure  within  the  last  few  months  the 
departures  from  all  sound  rules  of  busi- 
ness have  been  so  gross  and  notorious 
that  it  is  dii!icult  to  understand  the  si- 
lence or  patience  of  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  have  been  ruined  and  im- 
poverished by  them.  For  exnm)>le,  one 
of  the  principal  causes,  and  at  last  al- 
most the  specific  cause  of  failure  of  the 
Joint -Stock  Company,  of  the  Bank  of 
London,  of  the  Agra  and  Masterman's 
Bank,  of  Barned*s  Banking  Company  at 
Liverpool,  of  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co. 
(both  as  a  firm  and  a  company),  was  the 
extravagant  and  reckless  manner  in 
which  each  of  these  concerns  had  traded 
on  its  credit.  Trading  on  the  real  cap- 
ital represented  by  the  paid-up  shares 
and  their  deposits  seems  to  have  been 
early  laid  abide  as  an  old-world  maxim 
far  too  slow  and  unprofitable  for  modern 
days.  Accordingly  we  read  of  millions 
u]>on  millions  of  acceptances  given  to 
all  sorts  of  people  and  for  all  sorts  of 
puq)oses,  and  for  rates  of  commission 
ollen  so  small  as  to  sound  like  jokes  and 
pleasantries.  Three,  or  perhaps  two  years 
ago,  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank 
was  a  solid  and  prosperous  institution, 
and  the  thousand  or  more  Indian  fami- 
lies who  trusted  to  it  the  larger  part  of 
tlieir  little  fortunes  were  justified  in  be- 
lieving in  its  financial  strength.  But 
then  came  a  new  order  of  management. 
The  old  rules  which  for  thirty  years  had 
brought  growth  of  fortune  were  cast 
aside,  and  the  bank  started  off  in  full 
career  upon  a  race  of  financing  and  credit 
paper  which  has  brought  it  to  ruin. 
And  the  same  story  is  to  be  told  of  other 
similar  calamities,  and  will  continue  to 
be  told  so  long  as  shareholders  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  permit  any  joint -stock 
bank  to  leave  out  of  its  published  ac- 
counts a  precise  statement  of  the  ex- 
tent of  its  liabilities  for  acceptances  and 
credits  ;  and  so  long  as  they  permit  any 
statement  of  profit  and  loss  to  be  re- 
ceived without  some  inquiry  being 
raised  regarding  the  amount  of  commis- 
sion on  these  acceptances  and  credits  I 
which  has  gone  to  swell  the  profit  side  ' 
of  the  account      For  it  may  be  laid 


down  as  a  rale  from  which  there  i^ 
in  the  long  run,  no  ezoeption,  that  pre- 
cisely in  the  degree  in  which  anch  eon- 
missions  enter  into  the  profit  of  theyeir, 
in  that  degree  is  the  bnaineas  of  the  in- 
stitution hazardous  and  nnaoand.  t 

We  attach  very  little  importanee  to 
the  outcry  which  has  been  raised  in  d 
sorts  of  quarters  against  the  what  ii 
called  the  iniquity  and  cruelty  of  tk 
''bear"  operations  in  bank  sham.   It 
is  alleged  with  more  confidence  thv 
truth  that  it  was  these  bear  operations- 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  combination  of  ptf- 
sons  in  and  out  of  the  Stock  FiTflbs*i% 
who  arranged  to    sell  perustendytti 
shares  of  some  particular  bank  wiUi  tk 
view  of  driving  them  to  a  large  diieoal^ 
and  so  injuring  its  credit — which  led,fir 
example,   to  the  failure  of   OrcnnA 
Company,  of  the  Agra  Bank,  and  tk 
Bank  of  London.     We  doubt  gradf 
the  extent  or  importance  of  these  eoih 
binations.     But  whether  they  enstedir 
not,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  sB  thi 
cases  we  have  named,  the  inetitntj— 
were  bad  and  rotten  and  ought  to  feO- 
If  the  bears  interfered  at  aU,  they  vbU^ 
fered  in  these  instances  on  good  gtami^ 
<ind  the  subsequent  revelations  eoMj 
justified  the   previous  distrust.    ItbH 
been  pro{)osed,  even  in  the  Hobm  tf 
Commons,  to  attempt  some  legiihin* 
prohibition  of  time  bargains  m  Itfk 
shares — for  a  bear  operation  is  siaqilf  s 
time  bargain  by  a  seller  who  eipcoli  & 
fall,  as  a  bull  operation  is  simply  a  tisi 
bargain  by  a  buyer  who  expects  a  ite 
And  if  indignation  is  to  be  infokeiil 
all,  let  it  be  invoked  impartiaUyi  as  vd 
against  the  man  who  buys  pRMlf  hi 
never  means  to  pay  for,  as  agamU  Al 
man  who  sells  shares  he  never  ialliii 
to  deliver.    But  the  legiahtora  ttft^ 
only  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  very  iMh 
the  famous  but  foolidi  Sir  John  Bm^ 
nard's  act  which  forbade  all 
gains ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  lo 
the  reception  which  wUl  be  giwi  tt^^l 
piecemeal  attempt  to  reioyoke  lk9i>B' 
ploded  terrors  of  the  law  on  anoh  •  wi^ 
ject     The  remedy  lies  with  Aa  Ali^ 
tors  of  any  bank  or  in«titntioa  MH^ 
singled  out  for  hostile  attaok   If  Ibi  v 
rectors  know  that  the  sta&e  of  the 
cern  is  really  sound,  let  them 
lie  and  spirited  meana  fiir 
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their  own  property,  and  the  public  will 
back  them.  If  the  facts  are  really 
against  them,  they  mast  and  ought  to 
t^e  the  consequences. 

We  have  now  indicated  in  tolerably 
plain  terms  the  views  we  entertain  of 
the  manifold  causes  which,  for  a  long 
time  past,  have  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  financial  crisis  of  May  and 
Jane  last. 

We  desire  to  state  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible that  the  crisis  may  be  traced,  per- 
haps, in  the  chief  degree  to  tlie  ^*  fiqanc- 


department  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
resources  of  the  banking  division  of  the 
institution.  Late  on  the  Friday  night  the 
Government  did  grant  such  a  permission, 
and  the  worst  symptons  of  the  panic 
were  at  once  at  an  end.  If  the  Govern- 
ment Letter  had  not  been  issued  when 
it  was,  the  tiret  proceeding  of  the  Satur- 
day would  have  been  the  presentation  by 
some  of  the  London  bankers  of  checks 
drawn  against  the  balances  standing  at 
their  credit  with  the  banking  depart- 
ment, and  for  sums  so  large  that  only  a 


ing  operations  "  arising  out  of  the  enor-    small  portion  of  them  could  be  met,  and 


mous  expenditures  on  railways  and  other 
public  works  in  this  country,  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere :  and  to  this  lead- 


consequently  the  banking  department 
must  have  succumbed  to  the  absurd  dilem- 
ma of  stopping  payment,  notwithstanding 


ing  cause  must  be  added  the  errors  and  j  that  in  another  part  of  the  6ank*s  prem- 
extravagances  of  the  banks  and  finance   iscs  there  was  a  hoard  of  seven  millions 


and  other  companies,  set  up  in  shoals 


of  treasure.     The  climax  of  the  crisis, 


under  the  limited  liability  law  of  18G2  ;  therefore,  was  brought  on  by  the  division 
the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton, !  of  the  two  depaitments  at  the  Bank  of 
and  the  vast  disturbance  inseparable  |  England ;  and  relief  was  found  in  the 
from  a  large  transference  of  the  8uj)ply  i  Government  permission  to  the  directors 
of  that  raw  material  from  America  to  |  to  reunite  the  departments  for  the  time 
India,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  and  other  i  being,  and  regard  and  use  the  bullion  of 
Goantries  ;  to  the  disturbed  state  of  { the  two  as  if  it  was  one  fund. 
£aropean  politics ;  to  the  civil  war  in  I  In  point  of  fact,  the  reunion  did  not 
America,  and  the  sudden  peace  by  which  :  take  place.  The  public  apprehension 
it  was  terminated  ;  to  the  cattle  plague ;  |  was  allayed  by  the  niere  announcement 
and  to  other  causes  of  a  general  nature,     i  that  it   would  take  place  if  necessary ; 

We  have  now  to  state  in  what  way  |  or,  to  express  the  same  conclusion  in  a 
we  consider  the  Bank  act  of  1844  to  |  a  different  manner :  the  act  of  1844  had 
have  aggravated  the  difiiculty  in  its  ,  provided  the  largest  reserve  against  that 
closing  stages.  I  portion  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank — 

When  the  Bank  of  England  commenc-  i  the  circulation  of  notes — which,  under 
ed  bosiness  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  !  the  circumstances  of  an  internal  panic, 
the  11th  May,  the  directors  had  in  the  '  did  not  require  any  special  reserve  at  all ; 
banking  department  (in  London  and  the  '  and,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of 
bnmches)  a  reserve  of  £5,727,000 ;  and  ;  departments,  had  left  the  banking  half  of 
there  was  in  the  issue  department  a  fur- 1  the  business  with  a  reserve  wholly  inad- 
iher  reserve  of  bullion  of  £7,000,000.  i  equate.  The  difficulty  which  had  to  be 
Before  the  end  of  the  business  hours  of !  met  in  May  last,  as  on  the  two  former 
the  Friday,  the  banking  reserve  had  been  i  occasions  of  October,  1847,  and  Novem- 
nm  down  to  £3,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  |  ber,  1857,  was  a  banking  and  not  a  cur- 
it  had  been  reduced  nearly  one  half,  and  ;  rency  difficulty.  It  was  a  difficulty  of 
the  amount  of  this  reserve  available  in  '  discounts  and  advances,  not  a  difficulty  of 
London  was  not,  probably,  more  than  a '  notes  presented  for  payment ;  and  for  the 
million.  There  still  remained  intact  and  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  act  it  taught 
undrawn  upon  the  entire  £7,000,000  of  j  the  lesson  that,  since  1844,  all  these  sub- 
treaaare  in  the  issue  department.  The  :  jects  of  banking  legislation  have  passed, 
intense  apprehension  and  alarm  which  |  in  this  country,  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
prevailed  m  the  City  on  the  Friday  was,  j  domain  of  currency  into  that  of  discounts 
legt  the  Bank  of  England  should  com- ,  and  advances.  Formerly,  when  not  one 
meooe  business  on  the  Saturday  without '  person  in  fifty  thousand  kept  a  banking 
maj  permission  from  the  Government  to  ',  account,  but  managed  all  his  receipts  and 
use  0ome  of  the  £7,000,000  in  the  issue  j  payments  out  of  a  small  hoard  of  coin 
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and  notes,  the  currency,  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  was  the  instrument  to  be  con- 
trolled and  guarded.  But  now,  when 
banking  accounts  are  happily  familiar  to 
traders  and  families,  if  not  of  the  small- 
est, yet  of  a  comparatively  small  class, 
the  most  important  considerations  have 
been  transferred  to  the  business  of  dis- 
counts, loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest. 
Credit  has,  in  a  large  degree,  passed  be- 
yond the  functions  of  the  bank  note  into 
the  more  subtle  and  diffused  form  of 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange.  And  in 
London  and  the  great  mercantile  centres, 
the  change  has  become  manifest  in  the 
strongest  manner.  In  London,  for  ex- 
ample, during  the  last  twenty  years,  not- 
withstanding that  the  magnitude  of  the 
transactions  carried  on  has  increased  six 
or  seven  fold,  the  quantity  of  bank  notes 
in  actual  circulation  at  onetime  is  proba- 
blv  not  a  third  of  the  amount  so  employ- 
ed in  184G. 

The  events  of  May  last  therefore  show- 
ed very  clearly  three  things,  namely : 
1.  That  the  intense  public  alarm  was 
occasioned  by  the  smallness  of  the  re- 
serve in  the  banking  dei)artment,  and  by 
the  a])prehension  that  in  consequence  of 
the  near  exhaustion  of  that  reserve,  dis- 
counts and  advances  even  on  the  veiy 
best  securities  would  be  absolutely  un- 
procurable. 2.  That  the  smallness  of 
the  banking  reserve  arose  entirely  from 
the  oj)eration  of  those  portions  of  the 
scheme  of  18 11  which  set  aside  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  total  bullion  to  meet  the 
least  variable  class  of  the  liabilities, 
namelv,  the  bank  notes.  3.  That  the 
real  difficulty  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  distrust  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  the  exact  contrary,  for  the- 
public  were  aj)j)eased  when  the  Govern- 
ment Letter  gave  permission  to  the  di- 
recloi*s  to  increase  the  quantity  of  bank 
notes  if  necessaiy.  That  the  emergency 
was  one  of  banking,  and  not  of  currency 
— another  and  very  aggravated  form  of 
those  cases  which  have  occurred  so  fre- 
quently since  1844,  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  thrown  on  its  inevitable  and 
natural  centre — the  banking  department 
— and  has  found  that  dej)artment  crip- 
pled and  exhausted,  by  having  the  com- 
mand not  of  the  whole,  but  of  only  a 
third  of  the  total  reserve. 


These  are  the  facts  of  the  crisis  of  Ibr 
last,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
theory  out  of  which  they  arise.    It  mj 
be  right  or  wrong  that  the  departmcBts 
of  banking  and  issue  should  be  sepinted. 
We  will  consider  that  pTesentlj.    Bri 
the  practical  cousequences  of  thatNpsnh 
tion   are  now  pretty  well  undentoo^ 
after  an  experience  of  twenty-two  yen 
These  consequences   are  in  the  min: 
1.  Frequent  and  sudden  variations  of  the 
rate  of  discount     For  example,  io  tb 
eight  years  1858-65,  there  were  ta^ttf- 
five  alterations  of  the  rate  of  didoonot  tf 
the  Bank  of  England  against  tluitfte 
at  the  Bank  of  France.    2.  FVeqneiit  mi 
sudden  changes  produced  in  the  ittlirf 
confidence  and  credit  by  variations  is  die 
banking  reserve  so  comparativdj  eod 
as  in  many  cases  to  be  represents!  tf 
sums  far  less  than  a  million.    S.  Ih 
almost  periodical  occurrence  of  fM> 
crises,  when  apprehension  is  onlydejfBl 
by  a  temporary  reunion  of  the  halBM 
and  issue  department.     4.  The  gran 
year  by  year  of  changes  which  renta 
the  banking  department  of  the  Bvk  i 
England  more  completely  the  eeotierf 
credit  of  this  country  and  the  inA'» 
and  hence  the  establishment  of  a  flttte^ 
things  under  which  continuously  i 
ing  responsibilities  have  to  be 
by  a  reserve  which  does  not  an^ 
any    corresponding    proportion— kfl 
reserve,  indeed,  which  in  maoywsji  V 
a  tendency  to  become  less  in  magB^A 
and  less  stable  in  character. 

The  theory  out  of  which  dusff^ 
grew  had,  thirty  years  ago,  maiij  i 
ent  arguments  in  its  favor,  the  i 
ciency  of  which  has  become  mon  rt>^ 
fest  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

It  was  believed  by  the  authors  eft* 
Bank  Charter  act  that  a  sepanliiB  « 
the  function  of  issue  from  that  of  kfl^ 
ing  would  of  itself  go  very  fiur  to  pnff^ 
the  occurrence  of  crises  and  panio»-^ 
the  amount  of  bank  notes^  thenlac^ 
])redominaut  form  of  credit  as  wliA* 
thought,  being  medianioall 

would  safely  permit  the  very 

business  of  the  banking  departDMMlti^ 
conducted  precisely  Ubb  anypiiiiisi'* 


cem.  The  authors  of  the 
gardcd  the  Bank  of  Bngland  noltf  ^ 
chief  centre  of  the  idUt  sjaleM  if  ^ 
country,  but   prin      lUj  as  At     ^^ 
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for  conducting  the  issue  and  retirement 
of  bank  notes.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
total  bullion  was  cut  in  two,  and  the 
cnrculation  protected  by  a  reserve  of 
treasure  for  every  note  beyond  (at  first) 
fourteen  millions  sterling.  That  is  to 
gay,  supposing  the  circulation  to  be 
twenty-one  millions,  and  the  total  bullion 
twelve  millions,  there  would  be  seven 
millions  in  the  issue,  and  five  millions  in 
the  banking  departments. 

It  was  not  believed  by  the  authors  of 
the  act  that  strict  convertibility  into  coin 
at  the  will  of  the  holder  is  a  constant  and 
sufficient  check  on  excessive  issues  of 
notes  :  and  hence  they  guarded  against 
an  evil  which  is  now  admitted  to  have 
been  and  to  be  imaginary  by  removing, 
88  they  said  with  great  emphasis,  all  dis- 
cretion of  issue  from  the  Bank  Court 
In  like  manner  it  was  not  perceived  that 
the  subjection  of  the  business  of  circula- 
tion to  a  purely  mechanical  regimen  car- 
ries with  it  the  serious  disadvantage  and 
danger  of  applying  exactly  the  same 
treatment  to  two  sets  of  circumstances 
wholly  different,  namely,  an  internal 
demand  for  bank  notes  for  wholesome 
and  natural  purposes  of  a  provisional 
and  temporary  nature,  as,  for  instance, 
the  payment  of  salaries  and  dividends  at 
the  quarter  days  of  the  year :  and  an 
external  demand  for  capital  required  to 
discharge  a  balance  due  to  the  foreigner. 
The  internal  demand  neither  involves 
nor  supposes  more  than  a  temporary 
demand  for  currency,  and  ought  not  to 
oocaision  any  mai'ked  influence  of  any 
kind  upon  the  state  of  credit  and  the 
rate  of  interest  The  external  demand 
for  bullion  for  foreign  remittance  ought, 
if  carried  to  any  length,  to  influence  both. 

The  greatest  eiTor  of  all,    however, 
was  the  failure  to  perceive  the  vast  and 

Swing  importance  of  the  banking 
otions  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
banking  department  is,  and  must  be,  the 
real  head  and  centre  of  the  credit  system 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  circumstance  of 
immense  benefl  to  the  country  to  pos- 
•ess  an  insUtution  rendered  useful  and 
powerful  by  the  combination  of  so  many 
caoaes ;  and  it  is  the  real  interest  of  the 
mblio  not  to  impair  that  power  and  use- 
nilness  in  the  smallest  degree,  but  on  the 
oontrary  to  extend  and  fortify  it  The 
Bank  of  England  is  the  natural  and 


most  convenient  depository  of  the  hoard 
of  treasure  required  to  be  kept  as  the 
provision  for  foreign  and  domestic  de- 
mands. With  a  trade  so  extended  as 
ours  it  must  and  ought  to  be  an  incident 
of  constant  occurrence  that,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  j)ay  ments  with  some 
part  of  the  world  or  another,  a  few  mill- 
ions of  treasure,  more  or  less,  are  requir- 
ed :  and  the  treasure  so  required  is  pro- 
cured in  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way 
though  the  medium  of  the  banking  de- 
partment The  Bank  is  moreover  the 
greatest  discount  and  lending  institution 
in  the  country,  and  by  virtue  of  its  long 
and  illustrious  history,  its  example  exer- 
cises a  moral  influence  to  which  no  par- 
allel is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

When,  therefore,  the  authora  of  the 
act  of  1844  permitted  themselves  to 
boast  that  they  had  relieved  the 
Bank  Court  of  nearly  all  the  responsibil- 
ity of  discretion  in  the  management  of 
their  business,  inasmuch  as  the  issue  of 
notes  was  subjected  to  mechanical  rules, 
they  wholly  mistook  the  case  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  The  directora  were 
still  (and  necessarily)  left  in  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  banking  department,  that  is, 
in  the  management  of  the  discounts,  ad- 
vances, and  rate  of  interest;  and  it  is 
upon  this  management,  and  not  upon  the 
bank  notes,  that  the  public  are  now 
pretty  generally  convinced,  after  long 
and  sharp  experience,  that  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  question  rests.  In  other 
words,  the  country  has  discovered  that 
the  resei've  of  the  banking  department  is  the 
controlling  element — that  a  small  bank- 
ing reserve  means  anxiety  and  pressure — 
that  a  large  banking  reserve  means  the 
reverse  —  and  that  the  reserve  in  the 
issue  department  for  all  practical  pui*- 
poses  might  as  well  be  in  Louisiana  as 
in  London.* 

We  entirely  dissent,  therefore,  from 
the  scheme  of  the  present  Bank  Charter 
act.  We  do  not  say  that  any  system 
whatever  of  banking  legislation  could 
have  prevented  the  cnsis  of  May  last 

*  It  is  becoming  evident  that  at  some  early  date 
the  Goverament  must  repay  to  the  Bank  the  per- 
manent advance  of  £11,015,000,  held  from  it  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest.  The  business  of  the  Bank 
has  increased,  and  must  increase,  with  a  rapidity 
which  no  longer  renders  it  expedient  to  employ  so 
large  a  part  of  its  resoarces  in  sa  anavailable  a 
form. 
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We  have  shown  very  plainly  how  deep 
and  w^ide  the  causes  of  that  crisis  were. 
But  we  are  most  intimately  persuaded 
that  the  act  of  1844  aggravated  the  pres- 
sure in  its  final  stages,  and  protracted 
needlessly  the  period  of  recovery. 

The  Government  Letter  of  the  11th 
May  last  was  never  actually  put  in  force, 
that  is  to  say,  the  existing  limit  of  fifteen 
millions  of  securities  as  the  basis  of  a 
Note  issue  of  like  amount  was  not  ex- 
ceeded. At  the  bottom  of  the  page* 
we  give  an  outline  of  the  weekly  returns 
showing  the  banking  reserve  wtis  never 
less  than  £850,000.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
only  saved  by.  the  London  bankers  re- 
sponding to  an  appeal  from  the  Bank 
Court  to  pay  every  night  to  the  banking 
dejiartment  all  the  notes  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  tills  of  the  bankers  them- 
selves. Besides  a  reserve  of  £850,000, 
these  returns  also  show  two  other  remark- 
able facts.  The  first  of  them  is  an  ab- 
8or[>tion  of  about  four  millions  of  extra 
Circulation,  and  the  second  an  increase  of 
three  niillicMis  in  the  Total  Bullion.  The 
hoardhjg  of  bank  notes  was  the  offspring 
of  the  panic.  It  was  a  credit  panic^  that 
is,  a  i)anic  falling  with  greatest  severity 
upon  banks  and  other,  credit  institutions. 
The  increase  of  the  Total  Bullion  was 
due  chiellv  to  the  remittances  from  the 
United  States.  The  bank  directors  main- 
tained the  ten  per  cent,  rate  for  more 
than   two  months,   and  apparently   on 


grounds  which  most  be  deemed  inade- 
quate.   The  panic,  as  we  have  Biud,  wm 
one  of  credit  It  was  not  a  panic  cmted 
by  a  protracted  foreign  drun  to  pay  for 
a  vast  foreign  expenditure  or  for  laige 
imports  of  foreign  goods.     On  the  eoi- 
tmry,  the  extensive  arrivals  of  smm 
from  the  United  States  in  May  and  Joai 
last  are  conclusive  proof  tw  trith  oar 
largest  customers  there  was  a  faalisfli 
due  to  this  countir.     The  essence  <tf  thi 
panic  was  a  signal  failure  of  confideati^ 
for  a  time  so  indiscriminate  as  to  inoladt 
institutions  and  firms  of  the  most  toU 
character.     The  miuntenance  of  ten  pv 
cent  week  aiter  week  after  the  paroijai 
was  surmounted  acted  like  the  daifff 
lamp  at  a  railway  station  or  the  itm 
signal  in  a  port   It  destroyed  oonfidflMi 
and  stopped  dealings  in  every  direfldoa 
The  four  millions  of  extra  notes  absoiM 
by  the  public  between  the  9th  and  iM 
May,  or  rather  pat  away  as  extra  lioaA 
and  reserves  by  bankers  and  otbev^' 
over  the  country,  persistentiv  remabi 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  bank,  and  |i^ 
duced,  therefore,  a  dearth  of  so  atfA 
available  capital,  not  becanse  thspa** 
really  wanted,  but  becanse  a  mom  9^ 
lapse  had  taken  place  for  a  time  mtH 
the  mercanUle  classes. 

It  is  said,  and  with  perfect  baxMt^f^ 
the  part  of  the  Bank  directors,  thit  Af 
were  bound  to  maintain  the  ten  pvci^ 
for  two  decisive  reasons,  namelji  M 
because  the  increase  of  the  Bankiag  1^ 
serve  was  too  slow  to  permit  any 


*  The  following  fijriircs  i>resent  in  Abstract  the  Bank  rctams  of  the  panic  weeki.    Th*  i|W** 
menus  of  course,  i:22,8l0,00U. 


Date. 


Miiv  9 
Mnv  1<; 
Muv  2a 
May  30 

June  G 
June  i:^ 
June  20 
June  27 

Jul?  4 
July  11 
JulV  18 


Circulation 

uiid 
B.  P.  BillP. 


Ij*f»UO 

RcBtTve. 


Banking 


Total 
Bullion. 


:»{'Iinns. 
22-81 
2()-G.> 
20-02 
2GoG 

2002 
2G-57 
2r>-69 
25-38 

2G-r>0 
2ri-lK) 
2G-17 


Milliona. 

7-34 

11-12 

10-48 

11-03 

10-47 

10-97 

10-11 

9-83 

10-81 
10-20 
10-G2 


Millions. 
5-81 
1-20 
1-38 
0-85 

2-81 
3-4G 
4-74 
5-21 

4-OG 
3-80 
3-22 


Millions. 
1316 
12-32 
11-86 
11-88 

18-28 
14*43 
14-85 
1504 

14-87 
14  00 
18-64 


PriTjite 
Secartilet. 


MlUloni. 
21-29 
31-40 
31-50 
83-90 

82-33 
81-71 
81-65 
81*84 

81-19 
29-48 
28-81 


MHUnM. 
18-51 
18*62 
18*79 
20-47 

20-20 
80*18 
81-17 
90-84 


iH 

l« 
HI 

HI 

HI 

Til 


t  111  illustration  of  this  hoarding,  we  may  mention  one  or  two  caset  in 
bankers  kept  for  many  weeks  live  or  six  times  their  ordinarf  resonre  of  buk 
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id  secondly,  becaase  throughout 
I  June  and  into  July  there  was  a 
withdrawal  of  gold  to  the  Conti- 
is  said,  moreover,  that  the  terms 
rovernment  Letter  did  not  leave 
:  Court  any  discretion  as  regards 

to  be  charged.  The  terms  of 
r  were  that  '^  in  order  to  meet 
;s  of  legitimate  commerce "  the 
IS  authorized  ^^  to  extend  its  dis- 
nd  advances  upon  approved  se- 
beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  law. 

discount  or  advance,  however, 
e  granted  at  a  rate  of  interest 

ten  per  cent,  and  her  Majesty's 
lent  reserve  to  themselves  to  rec- 
,  if  they  should  see  fit,  the  im- 
of  a  higher  rate."  As  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  Bank  directors 
ailed  themselves  of  the  full  li- 
ccorded  by  the  letter.  They 
id  exceed  the  limits  of  issue 
)y  law."  But  they  came  very 
it,  when,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
king  reserve  was  reduced  to 
);  and  practically  the  law  was 
because,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
f  the  reduced  banking  reserve 
ruth  lent  to  the  directors  by  the 
bankers.  But  on  the  30th  June 
ing  reserve  had  risen  to  four  and 
irths  millions,  and  the  total  bull- 
3ry  nearly  fifteen  millions.  The 
^  week  these 'figures  were  still 
orabla  We  have  a  strong  opin- 
.  on  either  of  the  dates  given 
^rs  should  have  reduced  the 
ippose  that,  contrary  to  all  prob- 
be  effect  of  such  reduction  had 
un  the  reserve  to  a  low  point — 


say  to  one  or  one  and  a  half  million — it 
would  have  been  quite  easy  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  Government  to  reyive 
or  prolong  the  suspension  of  the  act  au- 
thorized by  them  on  the  1 1th  May.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Oovemment  Letter  was 
not  well  framed  in  the  first  instance.  It 
might  not  be  easy  under  the  excited  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fatal  Friday  night  to 
settle  with  nicety  the  clauses  of  what 
really  was  a  delicate  financial  statute ; 
and  the  necessity  of  having  to  encounter 
such  difficulties,  and  bear  all  the  evils  of 
failure,  is  one  more  cogent  reason  for  get^ 
ting  rid  of  a  system  which  imposes  pe- 
riodically such  gratuitous  inflictions 

Both  tlie  Government  and  the  direc- 
tors would  have  done  far  better  if  they 
had  followed  entirely  the  precedent  of 
1857.  On  that  occasion  the  directors  at 
once  acted  on  the  Government  Letter  (of 
the  12th  November,  1857),  by  transfer- 
ring two  millions  from  the  issue  to  the 
banking  depaitment.  The  effect  of  that 
step  was  to  simplify  the  action  of  the 
banking  department  in  many  ways.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  or  on  23d  Decem- 
ber (1857),  the  banking  reserve  stood  in 
the  returns  at  £7,970,000,  or  deducting 
the  £2,000,000  borrowed  from  the  issue 
department,  at  £5,970,000 — and  upon 
that  figure  the  rate  was  reduced  from 
ten  to  eight  per  cent — the  total  bullion 
being  less  than  eleven  millions.  The 
£2,000,000  were  then  repaid.  But  not- 
withstanding the  repayment,  the  banking 
I'eserve  increased  to  more  than  seven  and 
a  half  millions  during  the  following  fort- 
night We  give  below  the  weekly  re- 
turns of  the  crisis  of  that  year.* 


»Uowiog  figures  refer  to  the  crisis  of  November,  1857 : 


CircaUtion 

and 
B.  P.  Bills. 

Jptme 

Banking 

Total 

Private 

Depoi^itv, 
Private.    " 

Dci>OBit#f 

Reserve. 

Jieaervs. 

BuUiun. 

Securities. 

Public. 

Millions. 

1 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

4 

21-08 

5*80 

2-70 

8-50 

22-66 

11-91 

4-57 

1 

2104 

5-71 

1-46 

7-17 

2604 

12-93 

5-31 

8 

22-28 

4-08 

1-65 

6-48 

82-22 

13-96 

5-48 

5 

22-16 

4-86 

2-40 

7-26 

88-27 

14-95 

5-79 

2 

21-94 

4-63 

2-78 

7-86 

8811 

14*44 

607 

9 

20  95 

.8-67 

4-40 

8-07 

82-04 

14-48 

6-65 

6 

20-54 

817 

6-28 

9-46 

81-18 

15-05 

6-94 

B 

20*18 

2-78 

7-97 

10-75 

80  01 

1515 

7-43 

9 

20-14 

4*84 

6-61 

11-45 

27-22 

1507 

7-48 

S 

20-85 

5*02 

7-62 

12-64 

25*59 

14-84 

7  19 

eniment  Letter  to  the  Bank  aathorizing  the  directors  to  disregard,  if  needful,  the  act  of 
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In  the  present  instance  the  Bank  di- 
rectors seem  to  have  been  haunted  with 
a  suj)erstitious  dread  of  breaking  the 
mere  letter  of  the  law,  notwithstanding 
the  very  plain  fact  that  in  spirit  and  sub- 
stance it  had  been  wholly  set  aside.  In 
many  ways  the  course  pursued  was  very 
unfortunate.  It  enabled  a  large  class  of 
persons  to  urge,  with  some  apparent 
reason,  that  the  Bank  was  mainly  anxious 
to  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  ten  per  cent 
and  none  of  the  risk  of  violating  the 
mere  phrases  of  the  statute.  With  a  great 
deal  more  reason  it  was  urged  that  the 
public  had  been  really  kept  out  of  the 
relief  which  the  Government  Letter  was 
intended  to  give.  The  intention  of  the 
letter  was  to  allay  the  panic  and  distrust 
by  suspending  the  act  The  panic  was 
allayed,  certainly,  but  the  distrust  was 
kept  alive  by  the  maintenance,  in  com- 
paratively quiet  times,  of  a  regimen  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  condition  of  blind 
alarm. 

Tlie  other  ground  of  defence  of  the 
course  actually  pursued  is  founded  on  the 
drain  of  gold  to  the  Continent  in  May 
and  June.  This  is  a  more  specific  and 
tangible  defence,  but  when  examined 
scarcely  more  tenable  than  the  other. 

The  high  rates  of  interest  prevailing 
in  this  country  since  September,  18G5, 
had  attracted  hei*e  a  large  amount  of 
foreign  capital.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  large  a  sum,  but  estimates  as  high 
as  twenty  or  thirty  millions  sterling  have 
been  mentioned.  The  events  of  May 
spread  distrust  of  nearly  all  English  mer- 
cantile bills  and  securities  all  over  the 
Continent.  Lord  Clarendon  resorted  to 
the  novel  and  curious  expedient  of  issu- 
ing in  the  middle  of  May  an  explanatory 
circular  to  our  diplomatic  agents  abroad  ; 
but  foreigners  naturally  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  a  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Charter  act  of  1844,  and  the  Cash 
Payment  act  of  1819,  and  hence  as  the 
bills  and  securities  fell  due  they  were  sent 


here  for  collection,  with  orders  to  remit 
the  proceeds,  not  in  other  bills  but  in 
gold.  The  continental  drain  therefore 
was  really  and  truly  a  drain  excited  and 
kept  alive  by  discredit ;  and  no  method 
was  so  well  calculated  to  keep  it  in  per- 
nicious activity  as  the  maintenance  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing bullion  reserves,  of  a  ten  per 
cent  rate  of  discount — a  rate  never  en- 
forced except  in  the  presence  of  the  dark- 
est commercial  calamities. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been 
written  that  our  own   views  point  to 
a  total  repeal  of  the  act  of  1844,  as  the 
best  remedy  that  can  be  applied.    Bat 
the  repeal  of  that  act  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  rigid  maintenance  of  the  principle 
of  cash  payments,  restored  by  the  act  of 
1819;  and  of  that  principle   in   all  its 
force  we  are  uncompromismg  adherents. 
We  should  desire  to  see  the  Bank  of 
England  again  placed  in  command  of  all 
its  resources  as  a  provision   for  all  its 
liabilities,  bank  notes  included,  coupled 
with  arrangements  not  difficult  or  costly, 
under  which  it  would  be   the  interest 
of  the  Bank  to  mainttdn  a  Total  Bullion 
Reserve  so  ample  that  whenever  it  fell  to 
twelve  millions  the  rate  of  discount  should 
be  five  per  cent.,  and  should  rise  say  half 
per  cent,  for  the  loss  of  every  half  million 
of  treasure,  so  that  if,  for  example,  the 
reserve  fell  to  say  ten  millions,  the  rate  of 
interest  would  be  seven  per   cent     All 
modern  experience  and  evidence  go  to 
show  that  in  this  country,  with  its  ex- 
tended and  diversified  trade,  we  can  only 
avoid  perpetual  irritation,  danger,   and 
loss,  by  possessing  a  lar^e  central  reserve 
— a  reserve  ample  enough  to  bear  the  de- 
pletion of  a  few  millions  without  exciting 
uneasiness  or  alarm ;  and  it  is  because 
the   division    of  departments  separates 
and   weakens   even   the  inadequate  re- 
serve we  habitually  possess,  that  in  ac- 
tual ap])lication  it  becomes  a  source  of 
constant  and  menacing  danger. 


1844,  was  issued  on  12th  November,  1857.  Ten  per  cent,  per  nnnum  was  to  be  charged  by  the 
Bank.  The  Bank  at  that  time  was  autliorized  to  issue  £14, 4G0,()00  on  securities.  All  notes  beyond 
that  mnount  to  be  represented  by  bullion.  On  the  18th  November,  1857,  the  rctunis  showed  that 
the  Bank  ha<l  raised  the  issue  on  securities  t)  i:i(>,4G0, 000— that  is,  £2,000,00  I  beyond  the  legal 
amount.  But  out  of  that  sum  there  was  £1,550,000  in  the  banking  department,  so  that  the  real  ex- 
cess was  only  £450,000.  The  £2,000,000  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  banking  department  until 
the  30th  l)e(!enil)er.  That  is  to  say,  the  banking  reserve  of  23d  December  was  in  reality  £3,9701,000 
(instead  of  £7, i) 70, 000),  inasmuch  as  two  millions  were  owing  to  the  issue  department.  On  the  26th 
December  the  Bank  reduced  the  rate  from  ten  to  eight  i>er  cent.,  and  on  the  7th  January,  1858, 
from  eight  to  six  per  cent. 
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cal  step,  however,  to  be  now 
bave  the  recent  facts  investi- 
they  are  recent  Parliament- 
ees  on  the  currency  are  a 
obsolete  machinery ;  besides, 
ntaiy  committee  could  com- 
lings  till  next  March.  Let 
aent  follow  the  excellent  ex- 
5  French  Executive  and  ap- 
partial  Commission  to  inves- 
rhole  subject  of  the  recent 
'  the  Bank  acts  in  their  rela- 
►rovincial  issues  of  the  three 
md  let  it  be  a  distinct  in- 
the  Commissioners  to  pre- 
tport  and  the  evidence  col- 
•  before  the  end  of  February 
lis  couree  be  taken,  we  may, 
confidence,  expect  that  the 
nd  recumng  suffering  of  the 
iths  will  not  have  been  en- 
1. 


Leisure  Hour. 
.  STAR  ON  FIRE. 

KIN,  OF  THE  BOYAL  OBSEBVATOBT. 

le  middle  of  May,  18G6,  as- 
''ere  startled  by  the  announce- 
a  new  star  of  considerable 
had  suddenly  burst  forth  in 
lation  Corona  Borealis  (the 
rown).  Its  increase  of  mag- 
.  have  been  extremely  rapid, 
th  of  May  an  observer,  who 
d  on  that  day  in  scrutinizing 
1  of  the  heavens,  felt  certain 
ict  comparable  to  it  was  visi- 
e  12th,  three  days  afterwards, 
ne  with  the  brilliancy  of  one 
id  magnitude,  or  equal  to  the 
known  stars  in  the  belt  of 
e  important  results  obtained 
nervation  of  this  truly  extraor- 
momical  object  are  sufficient 
our  giving  a  brief  and  popu- 
i  of  its  short  history,  which 
will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
c  readers  of  the  Leisure  Hour. 
person  who  appears  to  have 
\  new  variable  star  was  Mr.  J. 
D,  of  Tuam,  Ireland,  who  ob- 
1  May  12th.  Subsequently  it 
n  the  13th,  at  Rochefort,  by 
)ai88ey  and  on  the  same  day  at 


it 


n 


n 


Athens,  by  M.  Schmidt ;  on  the  14th  it 
was  noticed  at  London,  Canada  West,  by 
Mr.  Barker,  and  on  the  15th  at  Manches- 
ter, by  Mr.  Baxendell.  These  observers 
saw  it  independently,  without  any  previ- 
ous notification.  Attention  being  now 
drawn  to  the  star,  it  has  since  been  regu- 
larly obseiTcd,  either  for  position,  or  for 
the  inquiry  into  its  physical  constitution, 
at  most  of  the  public  and  private  observa- 
tories in  Europe  and  America.  Its  bright- 
ness rapidly  diminished  after  discovery, 
but  probably  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  it 
had  increased  before.  The  relative  mag- 
nitudes, determined  by  comparij?on  with 
neighboring  known  stars,  are  as  follows : 

May  12 2    magnitude. 

15 3-5 

18 4-8 

21 6-7 

24 7-8 

80 8-8         " 

Very  little  change  had  taken  place 
from  May  30th  to  June  22d.  On  the 
evening  of  the  latter  day  the  magnitude 
was  reckoned  as  the  ninth. 

M.  E.  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  has  re- 
marked that  the  star,  when  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye,  decidedly  twinkled  much 
more  than  the  other  stars  near,  so  much 
so  at  times  that  its  variations  rendered 
the  observations  of  its  relative  brightness 
extremely  difficult. 

So  far,  this  discovery  would  not  proba- 
bly have  attracted  any  greater  attention 
than  that  of  any  ordinary  variable.  The 
new  star  would  most  likely  have  been 
followed  very  closely  only  till  the  extent 
and  period  of  its  variability  were  satis- 
factorily established.  Of  such  objects, 
the  firmament  contains  many  extraordi- 
nary examples ;  stars  which  appear  for  a 
season,  and  then  disappear,  again  reap- 
pearing, performing  in  the  mean  time  all 
their  changes  of  brightness  with  perfect 
regularity.  While  there  are  some  which 
complete  their  period  in  days,  there 
are  others  occupying  months,  or  perhaps 
years,  between  the  intervals  of  maximum 
magnitudes.  If  our  new  star  had  been, 
therefore,  simply  one  of  this  class,  inter- 
esting though  it  might  have  been  from 
the  fu>ruptness  of  its  first  appearance,  it 
would  merely  have  added  one  to  the  list 
of  those  known  variables  which  are  to 
be  found  scattered  here  and  there  among 
the  fixed  stars. 
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But  astroDomical  observations  have  The  principal  spectmm  is  analogous  to 
unfolded  other  properties  peculiar  to  this  that  of  the  sun.  The  portion  of  the  star's 
star,  giving  us  an  insight  into  a  physical  light  represented  hj  this  spectrum  was 
composition  sensibly  different  from  that  ^  emitted  by  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
of  others  around  it  This  has  been  at-  photosphere,  and  suffered  partial  absorp- 
tained  from  the  observation  of  its  spec- ,  tion  by  passing  through  an  atmosphere 
trum,  as  viewed  through  a  spectroscope  ,  of  vapors  existmg  at  a  temperature  lower 
attached  to  an  astronomical  telescope.  |  than  that  of  the  photosphere.  .  .  .  The 
In  a  pai)er  inserted  in  the  Leisure  Ilouvy  second  spectrum,  which  in  the  instru- 
No.  532,  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  mentappears  on  the  one  already  described, 
experiments  of  MM.  Kirchhoff  and'Bun-  consists  of  five  bright  lines.  This  order  of 
sen  on  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spec-  spectrum  shows  that  the  light  by  which 
trum,  in  connection  with  those  contamed  it  was  formed  was  emitted  by  matter  in 
in  the  spectra  of  certain  vapors  produced  the  state  of  gas  rendered  luminous  by 
by  the  burning  of  different  kinds  of  heat."  Independent  observations  made 
metals  or  gases.  What  these  celebrated  ,  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
chemists  did  towards  our  present  kno wl-  principally  by  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Carpen- 
edge  of  the  composition  of  the  solar  tor,  and  at  the  Imperial  Observatory, 
photosphere,  several  astronomers  and  ,  Paris,  by  MM  Wolf  and  Rayet,  gave  re^ 
chemists  are  now  doing  a  similar  work  ,  suits  confirmatory  of  those  made  by  Mr. 
towards  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  Huggins  and  Dr.  Miller, 
composition  of  stellar  and  nebulous  light  |  Such,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the 
Our  new  star  was,  therefore,  soon  seized  analysis  of  the  light  emitted  from  this 
upon  as  a  proper  object  for  inquiry  ;  with  temporary  but  brilliant  visitor  to  our 
what  result  we  shall  speedily  see.  '  sky ;   showing,  with  little  doubt,  that, 

On  looking  at  an  ordinary  star  through  !  from  some  unknown  cause  to  us,  it  must 
a  spectroscpe,  its  spectrum  is  seen  with   have  been  the  subject  of  a  torrible  ca- 
transverse  dark  lines  across  it,  similar  to  !  tastrophe  at  a  period  perhaps  distant ;  for 
Fraunhofer*s  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,    it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to 
Some  of  these  lines  are  common,  or  near-  j  its  immense  distance  from  us,  we  maybe 
ly  so,  in  most  stellar  spectra ;  while  each  ,  only  witnessing  the  calamity  of  a  past 
star  Ins  generally,  in  addition,  its  own   aga     From  the  sudden  blazing  forth  of 
peculiar  dark  lines.     This  would  seem  to   this  star,  and  then  its  rapid  fading  away, 
show  that,   whereas   certain  metals  or   Mr.  Iluggins  and  TDr.  Miller  have  sug- 
gascs  are  indicated  as  being  present  in    gested  that,  in   consequence  of  a  great 
the  majority  of  stars,  each  one  contains   internal    convulsion,  probably  a    large 
materiiils  peculiar  to  itself.*    Now  this    quantity  of  hydrogen   and  other  gases 
mai'vellous  star  in  Corona  Borealis,  which    were  emitted  from  it;   "  the  hydrogen, 
has  so  astonished  us  all,  has  not  only  the   by  its  combination  with  some  other  ele- 
ordinary  stellar  spectrum  with  the  dat-k   ment,  giving  out  the  light  represented 
lines  across  it,  but  there  is  also  a  second    by  the  bright  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
spectrum,   apparently   superposed   upon    heating  to  the  point  of  vivid   incandes- 
the   other,  in  which  four  or  five  bright   cence  the  solid  matter  of  the  photosphere, 
lines  have  been  observed.     Mr.  Iluggins,  ,  As  the  hydrogen  becomes  exhausted,  all 
who  has  devoted  his  whole  astronomical    the  phenomena  diminish  in  intensity,  and 
attention  to  this  class  of  observation,  has,  i  the  star  rapidly  wanes."     That  hydrogen 
in  conjunction   with   Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,    gas  in  a  state  of  combustion  was  present 
concluded  that  the  light  of  the  star  is    is  very  probable  ;  for,  by  comparing  sicn- 
compound  in  its  nature,  and  that  it  has   ultaneously  the  bright  lines  of  the  stellar 
really    emanated     from    two     different   spectrum   with  those  of  hydrogen  pro- 
sources.      Mr.    Huggins   remarks    that   duced   by   the   induction    spark,   taken 
"  each   light  forms  its   own  spectrum.  [  through    the   vapor   of   water,   it    was 
— I  found   that  two   of  the  lines   senwbly 

•  As  an  illustration  of  their  composition,  we  may  ■  coincided.  During  a  discussiou  On  this 
state  that  the  specti-um  of  Aldebaran  coufaiins  g^  ^t  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  AstTO- 
lines  which  indicate  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  '.     .    _     .         o        _  v      .        . 


sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  mercury,  tellurium, 
bismuth,  antimony,  and  iron. 


nomical  Society,  on  June  8th,  the  As- 
tronomer Boyal  expressed  his  firm  belief 


1866.] 

that  tfau  wonderful  object  was  actaally 
in  fomes. 

The  preTionB  history  of  this  burning 
star  is  very  slight  Sir  John  Hereohel, 
in  mapping  the  etars  in  this  region,  some 
years  since,  appears  to  hare  inserted  one 
vhich  cannot  be  fonnd  at  present.  It 
does  not,  however,  agree  precisely  in 
position  with  the  present  object.  But, 
after  all,  thongh  it  has  been  only  lately 
■hining  equal  to  a  star  of  second  magni- 
tnde,  it  is  really  not  a  new  one,  but  is 
identified  as  the  samo  as  a  very  minute 
ot^ect  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude, 
OMcrved  by  M.  Argelander,  of  Bonn,  on 
the  IHth  of  May,  18S5,  and  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1856 — its  exact  position,  whicti 
Aoeords  with  that  determined  from  re- 
MDt  observations,  being  inserted  in  one 
of  his  published  catalogues. 

If  we  were  inclined  to  speculate  on 
tUs  unique  astronomical  phenomenon,  or 
on  the  probable  consequences  arising 
ftom  such  a  sadden  outburst  Af  &cry  gas, 
what  an  extensive  subject  for  contempla- 
tion is  opened  to  us.  Astronomically  we 
have  known  this  minute  star  for  years 
irithout  suspicion;  it  has  been  clasei6ed 
with  (itljurs  uf  tiiiiiilar  magnitude;  it  has 
only  been  one  of  many  millions  of  such  : 
while  now  it  will  be  remembered  by  all 
fature  geneifUioDs  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary amoii^  the  most  celebrated 
Stars  of  the  unit  crse.  Or  let  our  specu- 
.  Lations  be  carri  d  a  little  further,  and  let 
tia  reasonably  rnppose  this  small  and 
hitherto  near!,*  invidole  object  to  be  an 
immense  glol  e  liica  our  own  san,  sur- 
roanded  probably  with  planets  and  sat- 
ellites depending  upon  their  centre  for 
light  and  heat.  ^Vhat  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  sudden  conflagration  on  themT 
It  makes  one  .limost  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  a  system  of  worlds  being  annihilated 
at  once  without  warning.  But  such 
most  doubtless  ha  the  fact  We,  how- 
ever, in  tliis  qulut  world  of  ours,  can 
acarcely,  perhaps,  realise  such  a  catastro- 
jrtie  ;  but  were  our  sun,  which  is  only  a 
star  analogous  to  those  in  the  heavens 
around  us,  to  be  suddenly  ignited  in  a 
nmilitr  manner  to  this  distant  and  un- 
known sun,  all  its  attendant  planets  and 
eatellttes,  the  e.irlti  included,  would  bo 
-  dflaWoyed. 


ALURED:    AN  ALLEGORY. 
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ALUBED:  AN  ALLEGOBT. 


Under  the  shadows  of  grand  old  trees, 
in  the  varying  light  and  shade  of  an  Eng- 
lish summer's  day,  a  young  man  paced 
moodily. 

"  I  will  break  this  avenue,"  he  thought 
"  I  abhor  this  monotony  of  height  and 
size  and  foliage.  Uniformity  is  unnatu- 
ral, and  therefore  forever  hideous.  Na- 
ture never  makes  trees  grow  in  lines  in 
the  virgin  forest,  or  mountain  chains 
straight- topped  like  walls.  It  is  our  ty- 
rant taste  that  plays  with  the  woods  as 
despots  do  with  their  soldiers;  and  our 
miserable  artificial  civilization  which 
brings  about  the  still  worse  monotony 
of  human  society.  Oh,  these  men  and 
women  who  surround  me  I  Shall  I  ever 
reconcile  myself  to  their  dull  conven- 
tional  talk,  tbeir  colorless  characters,  the 
endless  sameness  of  their  pursuits  and 
ideas t  The  men  are  bad  enough;  but 
their  monotony  is  now  and  then  disturb- 
ed by  some  passion — good  or  evil,  ambi- 
tion or  hatred,  wine  or  women,  the  race 
course  or  the  gaming  table.  But  the 
women,  these  high-born  and  well-trained 
dames  my  mother  brings  ronnd  me,  hop- 
ing to  find  me  willing  to  chain  myself  to 
one  of  their  dead  souls  for  life.  What 
empty  shows  and  mere  spectres  of  real 
women  they  are! — of  women  such  as 
Shakespeare  drew,  or  Titian  and  Praxit- 
eles saw  in  their  dreams !  These  women 
with  their  paltry  forms,  their  flimsy  minds, 
their  shallow  hearts — who  can  talk  of 
love  to  such  beings  T  And  they  are  all 
alike,  as  if  oast  in  one  common  mould. 
What  one  of  them  thinks,  another  thinks ; 
what  one  says',  another  says  ;  what  one 
feels,  another  feels.  If  they  ever  had  a 
spark  of  fire  in  their  earthly  natures  it 
was  extinguished  in  tbeir  childhood. 
Only  one  woman  did  I  ever  know — 
my  poor,  lost  Angela — who  had  will, 
and  power,  and  thought,  worthy  to  be 
loved  and  honored.  Would  that  she 
had  lived !  Would  tliat  I  loved  her  bet- 
ter while  yet  she  might  have  been  my 
wife  !  Oh  would  that  I  could  find  a  b&- 
ing  whom  I  could  wholly,  perfeody  love ! 
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— one  wliose  thoughts  should  lift  me  up 
to  nobler  liie — whose  beauty  should,  like 
those  of  the  old  Greek  statues,  fill  my 
heart  with  the  rapture  of  their  deep  re- 
pose— one  w'hose  love  should  be  my 
glory  and  my  joy,  and  for  whoso  dear 
sake  I  might  yet  l)ecome  a  man  among 
men,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  the  Right  and  the  True-  Could  I 
find  such  a  woman  as  t/tis,  methinks  the 
rust  of  life  would  be  brushed  off,  and  my 
soul  would  leaj)  forth  as  a  sword  from  its 
sheath.  1  eould  love  such  a  woman — 
surely  I  could  love  her — as  man  never 
loved  before.  Let  me  but  find  my  ideal 
and  my  mother  shall  weej)  no  more  over 
my  lonely,  embittered,  and  inglorious 
life.  A  new  existence  should  begin  for 
me  thou." 

Alured  had  wandered  on  deep  into  the 
forest,  and  stood  still  at  last  in  an  open 
space  where  a  small  conical  hill  seemed 
to  testify  to  Druid  handiwork.  The 
thick  trees  shut  it  in  round  its  base,  and 
for  miles  away  there  was  the  silence  of 
the  woodland  solitude,  broken  only  by 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  and  the  hum  of 
summer  insects,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
hai-e  in  tlie  fern.  Looking  upward  at 
the  mound  as  he  stood  at  its  foot,  Alured 
was  startled  to  behold  a  figure  standing 
on  the  small  green  space  on  the  summit, 
and  looking  down  on  him  earnestly.  The 
more  lie  gazed  the  greater  grew  his  as- 
tonishment and  wonder.  It  was  a  grand, 
majestic  form  which  he  beheld  : 

"A  dauf^liler  of  the  gods  divinely  tall 
And  most  diviiitlv  iair  " — 

the  limbs  and  bust,  noble  as  those  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  ;  but  the  face,  rather  wear- 
ing the  soft  beauty,  the  ineffable  ciilm, 
sad  smile  of  the  Psyche  of  Praxiteles. 
"Was  it  a  lady  of  mortal  mould  before 
him?  Alured  could  not  tell ;  hitherto  ho 
had  seen  such  a  form  only  in  his  dreams, 
or  in  the  marble  of  the  mighty  sculptors 
of  old.  Over  her  limbs,  and  broad,  high 
bosom  flowed  the  folds  of  a  white  robe, 
so  pure  that  it  glistened  in  the  sun,  and 
her  hair  hung  in  rich  masses  like  the  rip- 
ples of  a  goltien  river,  from  her  shouldei*s 
almost  to  the  ground.  But  there  was 
yet  more — somewhat  which  made  Alur- 
ed*s  heart  stand  still  with  the  awful 
sense  of  beholding  the  superhuman  and 


divine.     Over  the  hij?h  brow,  aad  seem* 
ing  to  rest  on  the  rolling  locks  of  gold, 
there  was  a  gleam — a  shimmer  as  of  a  light 
— a  stir  which  needed  but  the  oomiDgof 
twilight  to  shine  oat  in  faller  radiance. 
Alured  could  not  speak.    He  stood  still 
with  his  hands  clasped^  then  slowly,  ler- 
erently,   ascended   the  moand  towwdi 
her.     At  last,  when  he  had  approadied 
her  nearly,  and  her  godlike  beauty  broks 
in  full  u[)oa  his  hearty  he  sank  upon  Ui 
knees  and  lifted  to  her  hia  &ux,  pale  witk 
wonder  and  adoration. 


Hours  passed  away,  and  the  sun 
down  over  the  forest,  and  the  tiriligiit 
came,  and  the  nightingale  sang,  and  itSI 
the  lady  sat  on  the  Druids'  Mound,  sod 
Alured  lay  at  her  feet     The  lady  smiled 
on  him,  yet  with  somewhat  soleom  it 
her  smile,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  knr, 
soft  voice,  which  seemed,   in  some  i^ 
known  way,  to  thrill  him  like  a  voioe  »• 
called  in  the  memory  of  childhood.  Aland 
spoke  to  her  of  all  he  had  longed  forial 
dreamed,   and  the  lady  answered  Ua 
with  words  of  sympathy,  and  noUeeoo- 
sels  of  faith  and  virtue.     And  she  ipdb 
to  him  of  other  worlds  higher  and  boBtf 
than  this,  and  of  the  light  of  nnlnown 
suns,  and  the  radiance  of  moons  uiBm 
by  human  eyes ;  and  of  flowen^  wkm 
beauty  and  fragrance  gave  even  tbs  wr 
mortals  joy.     And  Alured*s  heart  M 
fast,  for  he  felt  she  spoke  of  audi  tluMi 
as  one  who  had  known  them.     Ilmwi 
spoke  again  and  told  him  of  the  mMtf 
dead;  of  Plato,  beside  whom  sIibMb 
wandered  in  odoriferous  groren,  wkn 
the  olives  of  the  Academe  were  raasM- 
bercd ;  of  Antoninus,  whose  kiiigh[' mI 
had  been  her  guide ;  of  *'  starry  ^ukOb* 
whose  solemn  face  she  had  seen  Mghf 
with  a  smile,  telling  how  he  had  stnvm 
to  behold  through  lus  glasa  the  wodd 
where  now  he  dwelt     Then  she  spshl 
of  duty,  and  of  the  eternal  right}  if 
things    which    hold  through  in  WHO 
world  for  ever  ;  and  of  that  great  LOT! 
in  which  all  creatures  live  and  wtK^ 
throughout  a  boundless  nniveneL 

And  Alured  bent  loww  and  tolM 
and  bowed  hb  head  and  said: 

"0,  lady!  I  am  not  worthy  tb  k> 
near  thee,  or  to  speak  to  theei  Bid  V^ 
depart,  and  die." 
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And  the  lady  answered,  and  said  : 

*<  Not  BO,  0  my  friend !  I  have  sought 
thee,  and  come  to  thee  from  afistr." 

And  Adored  took  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment and  kissed  it,  and  bnried  his  face 
in  the  grass.  And  the  lady  remained 
flUent ;  and  the  nightingale  sang  in  the 
wood.  Then  the  young  man  Ufled  up 
hk  eyes  and  looked  at  the  lady.  And 
behold  the  star  on  her  head  shone  out 
now  in  the  evening  gloom  with  the  mild 
xadiance  of  Hesperus,  and  she  sat  still 
with  the  star  gleaming  over  her  like  a 
staitue  of  a  holy  saint 

And  Alured  was  afraid  of  the  star,  and 

El  he  loved  it  as  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
beloved,  and  he  said : 
^Lady,  tell  me  thy  name,  and  how 
aUUIeallthee?" 

And  the  lady  answered  and  said : 
^<  ObU  me  Stella,  for  thou  fearest  my 
fltur;  and  thou  shalt  not  fear,  but  only 
love.'* 

.  And  the  lady  lifted  her  hand,  and  drew 
Stress  of  her  hair  over  the  star,  and  the 
ilnr  was  v^ed  in  a  golden  mist. 

^  Bat  thou  sayest  thou  wilt  leave  me, 
Sidlay"  aaid  Alured.  ''  Thou  wilt  return 
to*lh;f  home,  far  off,  and  forget  me  ; "  and 
jftlnred  wept  like  a  boy. 

'And  the  lady  answered,  and  said : 
^  .^I EO,  dear  Alured,  but  also  I  return, 
iffio  uou  wiliest  it  should  be.  See  how 
Ih^  moon  rises  full-orbed,  to-night,  be- 
Mid  the  trees.  When  she  rises  again  in 
kcr  'fiiU  glory,  I  shall  be  here,  on  this 
fU^niomid  amid  the  woods  again.  Wilt 
Unm  meet  me,  Alured,  my  friend  ?  " 

I  And  Alured  swore  he  would  meet  her 
WHB^  rivals  of  fire  in  his  path ;  and  the 
lady  smiled  softly,  and  slowly  and  gently 
aiaae^  and  passed  away  into  the  dark 
gnMn  depths  of  the  forest 
ijiCEhflii  Alured  awoke  as  from  a  dream, 
ilHl  Bjf^A  Um  homeward  to  his  castle ; 
Mi  Ihs  heart  and  thoughts  were  with 
thiltdy  of  the  forest,  and  he  answered 
Hiiigad  mother  as  if  he  heard  not  her 
tpiea^  and  refused  to  see  his  companions 
Hfeiiftmidfly  and  spent  his  days  in  roam- 
i^gakMie  through  the  great  lonely  wt>ods. 
u.JkDA  when  the  time  of  the  mH  moon 
#oiiM^  he  hastened  to  the  Druids' 
while  his  heart  heat  wildly  with 
tsdhope. 

vAadihe-  naeoa  rose  at  midnight,  and 
•  »  tempest  in  the  woods,  and 
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the  trees  rocked  and  crashed  in  the 
autumn  gale,  and  the  sere  leaves  fled  be- 
fore the  storm,  and  the  birds  shrieked 
with  terror.  At  last  the  moon  shone  out 
between  the  black  rolling  clouds,  and 
tipped  their  borders  with  silver,  and, 
throuffh  the  rift;,  from  the  depth  of  the 
dark  blue  of  heaven  the  stars  shond  down 
like  the  eyes  of  God  unveiled. 

And  Stella  and  Alured  walked  together 
in  the  forest  And  the  soul  of  the  young 
man  swelled .  within  him  as  the  storm 
beat  on  his  brow,  and  the  freshness  of 
the  autumn  night  quickened  his  blood. 
And  he  wooed  Stella  with  all  the  passion 
of  his  soul,  and  told  her  how  he  had 
longed  for  one  who  should  be  above  and 
beyond  the  women  of  earth,  who  should 
not  think  their  thoughts,  nor  speak  their 
words,  nor  wear  their  false  looks.  And 
be  told  her  how  her  stately  grace  and 
matchless  beauty  entranced  him,  but  how 
her  mind  and  soul  called  forth  still  deep- 
er homage  from  his  heart,  and  how  to 
«call  her  his  own,  his  wife,  was  the  high- 
est ambition  he  should  ever  know. 

Stella  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
smiled  lovingly  on  him  and  said  : 

'<  Alured,  in  thy  dreams  thou  didst 
long  for  a  woman  not  of  earth — a  woman 
of  larger,  nobler  soul  than  thy  kindred, 
of  higher  gifts  and  of  mightier  love  ;  but, 
Alured,  deceive  not  thyself,  deceive  not 
me.  Dost  thou  indeed  desire  me — such 
as  I  am — to  be  the  wife  of  thy  bosom, 
the  companion  of  thy  brightest  as  well  as 
of  thy  gravest  hours  1 " 

Then  Alured  arose,  and  the  moon 
shone  on  his  brow,  and  his  eye  flashed 
brightly,  and  he  said  : 

*'  Ay,  Stella !  I  desire  to  have  thee  to 
be  the  friend  of  my  life,  the  wife  of  my 
heart,  the  companion,  witness,  guide,  of 
every  step  of  my  earthly  way." 

*'  Be  it  so  then,  Alured,"  smd  Stella ; 
« I  will  be  thy  wife." 

And  Alured  took  the  star-crowned 
form  in  his  aims,  and  kissed  the  lips 
which  had  tasted  of  the  wine  of  heaven  ; 
and  Alured  fell  senseless  on  the  Druids' 
Mound,  and  lay  without  thought  or  mo- 
tion. 

In  a  £Eur  chamber  of  a  stately  house 

Alured  sat  alone  by  the  autumn  fire,  and 

looked  around  him  thoughtftdly.   On  the 

walls  hung  beautiful  pictures,  and,  shaded 
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by  crirason  draperies,  gleamed  marble 
statues ;  and  there  were  flowers  in  pre- 
cious vases,  and  books  of  many  themes, 
and  instniments  of  music.  It  was  the 
chamber  Alured  had  prepared  for  his 
bride — the  bride  whom  he  should  see  on 
the  morrow.  AVith  a  young  man's  love, 
he  had  lavished  wealth  and  care  in  pre- 
])aring  this  home  for  her  who  was  to  be 
the  lady  of  his  paradise,  and  in  making  it 
worthy  of  Stella.  Yet  Alured  sat  silent 
and  downcast,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
were  not  the  same  as  he  who  on  the 
Druids'  Mound  had  sank  overpowered 
with  the  rapture  of  the  promise  of  Stella's 
love.  As  he  looked  around  him,  ho  strove 
to  picture  Stella  dwelling  there,  and  the 
more  he  strove  the  more  faint  grew  the 
vision  of  his  fancy ;  the  more  unreal  it 
seemed  that  she — that  stately  being — 
great  and  wise  above  all  he  had  ever 
dreamed — should  come  to  him  and  be 
his  wife,  and  dwell  in  an  earthly  home. 
Nay,  as  he  strove  to  conjure  up  the  reali- 
ty of  his  hopes,  it  seemed  as  if  a  dread 
cold  doubt  came  over  him.  *'  Would  it 
lie  wdl  she  should  thus  come?"  Her 
goodness,  her  wisdom,  her  graces,  and 
gontleuess,  were  perfect,  and  beyond  all 
words  of  praise;  but  would  not  that 
very  beauty  make  all  things  beside  it 
seem  bare  and  dull  —  would  not  that 
wisdom  and  goodness  prove  too  high  and 
ninjcstic  and  solemn  for  all  Alured's 
moods  of  pleasure,  ambition,  weanness  ? 
Alured' s  soul  darkened  as  he  thought 
He  felt  himself,  and  hated  to  feel,  poor 
and  mean  of  nature,  and  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  efiiilgence  he  had  called 
down  into  his  common  earthly  life.  How 
siiould  he  bear  to  gaze  always  on  that 
perfect  beauty  t — ^how  should  he  hold  al- 
ways that  high  converse  ? — how  should 
he  live  that  noble,  holy,  devoted  life 
which  Stella  should  not  scorn  t — how 
(and  as  he  thought  it  the  shameful  flush 
dyed  his  temples) — how  should  he  bear 
to  hear  the  idle  wonder  or  empty  jests  of 
his  friends  at  the  beauty  and  the  wisdom 
alike  above  their  standard  and  their 
comprehension?  Then,  again,  his  mood 
changed,  and  his  thoughts  went  back  to 
Stella's  gentleness  and  love,  to  her  face 
of  ineffable  loveliness,  to  the  power  and 
truth  of  all  lier  words;  and  a  gush  of 
his  old  love  came  over  him,  and  he 
ciied :  "  What  can  there  be  in  earth  or 


hell  not  worth  strinng  or  bearing  if  onlj 
I  may  call  that  seraph  of  heaven  my  own, 
and  welcome  her  here — ^my  win-^be 
angel  of  my  home  ? "     Suddenly  Alnzed 
grew  pale,  and  paused.     '*  Home !  "   he 
murmured.     "  Will  it  be  home-like  wi& 
Stella?    Can  I  breathe  in  tbe  air  ilie 
breathes;  strain  my  languid    thongliti 
j  up  to  her  height  of  genius ;  gaze  on  tint 
;  sun-like  beauty  and  never  grow  bevil- 
dered  with  its  brightneas ;  be  great  nd 
!  good  as  she  is  high  and  holy ;  and  low 
i  her — love  her  with   that   snpieme  and 
I  perfect    love  she  asks  ?  *'      Alured  Bit 
I,  silent    That  high-strung  life,  that  pee- 
sionate  emotion  to  which  Stella  had  awak- 
ene<l  him,  exhausted  him  to  contempfale 
as  the  duty  and  the  sentiment  of  aU  Ui 
future  years.     He    sank  into   anzioai^ 
miserable  thought,  and  step  by  step  Ui 
memory  went  back  over  hia  past  youth- 
over  the  burning  hours  he  had  neit 
with  Stella — over  the  dreary  ym&  ofAe 
time  ere  he  beheld  her,  when  he  hsl 
longed  to  find  such  ideal  women,  and 
despised  all  others :    and   then  at  M 
back  to  the  love  of  hia  boyhood— lo^ 
gela,  whom  his  wayward  fiuoy  had  M 
offered  love,  and  then  neglect,  and  whe 
had  died — he  knew  not  how»  but  knev 
himself  guilty.  "  Ah,  Angela !  **  he  ofl^ 
mured.   *  'Angela — thou  hadat  not  SteDifli 
unearthly  beauty,  nor   StelU*B  do^Ml 
lips,  and  knowledge  of  diingB  ahm  ft 
moitars  ken.     But,  Angela,  would  Ml 
thy    humbler  love  have   been  diiivf 
would  not  my'  life  have  been  hMiv 
beside  thee,  than  lifted  up  by  Stella  tfto 
that  air,  too  clear  and  pure  and  h^ 
for  mortal  breath  ?  '*    l^ua  Aimed  yoa- 
dered  doubtfiilly. 

The  day  appointed  oam'e^  and  at  w^ 
rise  Alured  stood  on  the  Dn^d^  Moni 
Already  the  wintiy  frost  had  eoBN^  mI 
the  sun  rose  redly  over  the  woodib  ^ 
i  the  dead  fern  under  the  treea  looked  B> 
!  the  feathers  of  slaughtered  fand^ 
the  grass  upon  the  mound 
with  dew  and  scattered  over  with 
ing  leaves.  Alured  waa  ealm  and  Hf^ 
in  the  morning  lieht,  and  abnoatariBii 
himself  whether  aU  he  had  aeen  eB  IM 
mound  had  not  been  a  yhtkm  ef  tt> 
moonshine  hour&  By  and  fajy  art  rf 
the  thicket,  Stella  stepped  ibtth.  " *  ' 
could  not  see  that  diTUM  ^ 
of  speechless  love  and 
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oat  feeling  hia  heartstringa  stirred  with 
worm  emotion.  He  oame  forvarcl  aad 
oUsped  her  hand,  and  drew  her  towards 
bim.  Stella  yielded  to  his  oareu,  but 
looked  at  Mm  aearchingly,  and  then,  as 
1m  eonld  almoBt  &ncy,  brosbed  a  tear 
tmty  from  her  eyea. 
.  *'  Stella,  my  beloved,"  he  said.  "  Dear 
Stella,  I  have  been  laboring  to  make 
IDT  home  worthy  of  thee.  How  soon 
irat  thoa  cx>me  and  dwell  there  with 
me  for  ever  7 " 

"Alured!" 

"What  is  it  that  distorbs  thee,  my 
bdoved  1 "  said  Alored. 

'*  Alnred,  how  wouldst  thon  that  I 
■boold  oome  to  thy  home  1  Shall  I  come 
KB  thou  liurit  >:i.-fin  me,  with  the  star  on 
my  brow)  Shall  I  come  thus  to  thee, 
dear  Alured,  ns  the  bride  of  thy  heart  t " 

Tliea  Alured  grew  pale  and  hi»  voice 
filtered,  and  lie  spoke  doubtfiilly.  "  As 
Uiou  wiliest  so  let  it  be,  St«lla,  my  be- 
loved." 

"Hut  will  this  be  as  thou  wouldst 
bare  me,  Aliu'cdt " 

And  Alured  took  courage  and  looked 
aronnd.  The  i^un  was  shining  cold  and 
dear;  the  woods  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves  and  showed  their  stems,  black 
and  sharp  against  the  sky,  and  through 
sa  opening  where  the  storm  hod  stricken 
them  he  could  see  his  own  ancestral 
easily  and  the  familiar  windows  of  his 
ohamber,  glittering  in  the  rising  sun. 
Oa  the  one  hiind  was  the  real,  on  the 
(Aher  the  ideal — the  world  of  every  day, 
md.  the  world  of  his  dreams.  Alured 
thoufcht  be  might  reconcile  the  two.  He 
aoswered  Stella : 

"Dearest  and  furesti  To  me  thou 
art  best  as  I  liave  seen  thee  first ;  I  love 
thy  eaSi  star.  Behold  how  I  kiss  the 
hem  of  thy  radiant  robe!  But  all  the 
men  and  women  of  earth  are  not  like  me, 
not  would  they  understand  thy  beauty. 
&Bve  tboti  wilt  have  me  say  all  I  desire, 
then,  beloved,  grant  me  my  prayer. 
Reserve  thy  star  for  my  happy  eyes 
■loiiu,  and  veil  it,  or  lay  it  by,  if  so  thou 
Diaymt,  when  others  behold  thee.  Deign 
to  como  to  me  as  a  human  bride,  and 
not  aa  a  daughter  of  higher  worlds  un- 
known." 

For  a  moment  the  white  robe  dosed 
round  Htella  like  a  tal,  and  Alured 
deemed  ha  bearl  one  long  Bobbing  ugh. 
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Then  she  cast  back  her  earment  and  the 
waves  of  her  red-gold  hair,  and  smiled 
and  s^d; 

"  Be  it  so,  dear  Alured.  Thy  bride 
shall  be  as  the  daughters  of  earth,  and 
none  shalt  deem  thou  hast  wedded  a 
being  more  thau  mortal." 

There  was  somewhat  in  the  voice  of 
the  lady  as  she  spoke  these  words,  which 
brought  a  chill  to  Alured's  heart;  he 
knew  not  why.  It  seemed  as  if  a  treas- 
ure, more  precious  than  rubies,  had  been 
taken  from  him.  For  a  moment  he  heai- 
tated,  and  somethinff  within  him  prompt- 
ed him  to  pray  Stella  to  forget  what  he 
had  said,  and  to  come  to  him  in  all  the 
glory  of  celestial  beauty.  But  be  looked 
towards  his  home,  and  thought  of  his 
mother  aud  his  friends,  and  he  an- 
swered : 

"  Thanks,  dearest  Stella ;  thanks  a 
thousand  times.  I  shall  love  thee  far 
better  since  I,  and  only  I,  shall  know  from 
how  great  a  height  thou  hast  descended, 
to  bless  me.  And  now,  beloved,  bid 
me  wait  no  more,  but  tell  me  when  tboiL 
wilt  be  mine  own!  " 

And  Stella  answered  and  said : 

"Nay,  Alured,  much  more  mnst  I 
learn  now  of  my  duties,  aud  of  what 
thou  wilt  desire  of  thy  future  wife,  ere  I 
come  to  thee  and  take  my  place  at  thy 
side  without  causing  thee  any  p^n. 
There  is  much  to  be  changed  ere  I  can 
become  such  an  one  as  men  may  deem 
thy  fitting  bride.  I  may  hide  this  radiant 
star ;  but  this  glittenug  robe,  wouldst 
thou  have  me  (^nge  it,  and  restrain 
these  fiowing  locks,  and  put  from  my 
feet  these  golden  sandals  T  Shall  I  change 
this  garment  of  heaven  for  the  dress  thou 
wilt  bring  me  from  the  great  city  7  " 

" Ay,  dear  Stella,"  said  Alnred;  "if 
BO  far  thou  mightest  condescend,  I  would 
greatly  rejoice." 

"And  my  words,  Alnred T  Shall  I 
speak  no  more  of  nobler  worlds  and 
grander  feelings  than  this  worid  and  the 
feelings  wherem  thou  has  dwelt  T  Shall 
I  bring  wisdom  no  more  from  the  lips  of 
the  mighty  dead,  and  reason  no  more  of 
lufe  and  Death  and  Duty  and  Immor- 
tality t" 

"  To  me,  to  nw,  deu  Stella,  (hon  shalt 
speak  of  these  things  when  wa  are  alone : 
bat  befi>re  the  worid  thou  wUt  surd; 
lefun  to  Bpeakaa  others  of  the  things  of 
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the  boar  and  of  the  trifles  which  interest 
other  women  1 " 

"One  word  more,  Alured!  I  have 
loved  thee  with  a  high  and  holy  love,  and 
while  our  two  souls  may  dwell  in  that 
great  joy,  even  thy  poor  world  would  be 
as  heaven  in  its  gladness.  Tell  me, 
Alured,  canst  thou  thus  love  me  always  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  I  should  love  thee  in 
sucli  wise — even  so  that  life  might  be  all 
glorious  with  truth  and  faith  and  noble 
aims  and  fervent  aspirations!  Wilt 
thou  live  with  me  on  earth  as  we  might 
live  in  heaven  t " 

And  Alured  looked  upon  the  ground 
and  muttered : 

.  "  I  will  surely  love  thee  always  tenderly, 
Stella ;  I  would  have  thee  love  me  the 
same." 

"  Nay,  Alured,  I  ask  not  only  for  ten- 
derness. Tenderness  without  honor  or 
holy  sympathies,  or  noble  thoughts  and 
deeds,  is  no  tenderness  for  a  daughter  of 
that  world  whence  I  have  come.  Toy 
not  with  me  more.  If  it  might  be  that 
I  could  love  thee  with  a  more  earthly 
love  and  be  content  with  such  love  from 
tb^,  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  ?  " 

And  Alured  was  ashamed  to  answer 
and  his  heart  smote  him  with  self-con- 
tempt ;  but  he  bowed  his  head  in  token 
of  acquiescence. 

When  Alured  looked  up  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  started  to  find  that 
Stella  was  no  longer  beside  him.  He 
gazed  anxiously  around  in  the  cold  gray 
dawn,  but  saw  her  not 

"Stella!  Stella!"  he  cried.  "Come 
back,  my  beloved,  come  back!  I  spoke 
hastily.  Never  would  I  have  thee  change 
even  so  much  as  one  hair  of  thy  royal 
head.  Come  back,  my  glory,  my  queen! 
Come  to  my  home  w^ith  the  star  on  thy 
brow,  and  thy  robe  of  light  around  thee ! 
Come  to  me,  light  of  life !  " 

Then  there  came  a  voice,  he  knew  not 
whence,  bu^  it  seemed  to  be  near  him, 
and  yet  above  him  in  the  air. 

"  Never  more,  O  Alured !  never  shall 
I  visit  thee  more.  I  heard  thy  sighings 
and  I  came  to  thee,  for  I  loved  thee, 
Alured — I  who  was  once  thy  cousin, 
Angela,  who  roamed  these  old  woods 
beside  thee  in  our  childhood,  who  listened 
to  the  vows  of  thy  boyish  love,  and  then 
who  passed  away  from  this  poor  home 
below  to  the  blessed  land  on  high.  Thou 


didst  sigh  for  thine  ideal  of  beantj  ud 
of  goodness,  and  I  oeme  to  fff  h  to 
thee— for  ^he  Ideal  of  earth  it  Oe  Red 
of  heaven,  and  all  the  high  tiboob  cf 
men  of  the  holy  and  the  beantifid  are  M 
the  prophecy  and  the  ahadow  of  (hit 
which  the  Blessed  are.      But^  Mani, 
thine  heart  failed  in  thj  tiial--4HM  lo 
lift  itself  up  to  thme  ideal,  eren  wImb  il 
was  given  to  thy  prayers.  Thoa  wedta 
not  have  me  as  I  am ;  thou  wonMstlmt 
changed  me  to  the  semblance  of  the  fay 
beings  thou  didst  despise.    Mj  star  of 
glory,  my  robe  of  ponty,  my  wofdi  rf 
heaven's  wisdom,  my  very  love,  ao  y^ 
and  holy,  thou  wouldst  have  had  m 
change  or  cast  aside.  Thou  ooiddttalai 
thine  ideal  &r  away ;  bat,  bronslit  atf 
to  thee,  it  only  stmok  fi^r  and  aveti 
thy  weak  and  worldly  heart.    Fevn^ 
Alured !    That  ideal  shall  haont  Anas 
more.  Fearnot,  thy  life  shall  be  too  Mf^ 
and  noble,  thy  bride  too  beanliM  M 
wise.  Not  I,  such  as  I  am,  with  the  ftiB 
of  the  immortals:    not  I,  who  hlM 
breathed  the  serene  fur  of  paradhf^  sal 
learned  the  secrets  which  are  heyoaltki 
grave :  not  I  with  the  glistening  iMli 
robe  around  me  and  the  star  of  q^<i 
my  brow :  not  I,  nor  snA  as  I,  inl  k* 
thy  bride.     But  thy  bride  shall  be«f  tb 
clay,  and  her  soul  shall  be  like  driatim 
ftill  of  worldly  thoughts  and  pitiHi^ 
bitions,  and  her  love  shaO  be  aoU  ^ 
shallow  like  thine.    And  day  by  d^^* 
thy  youth  fadeth,  even  bo  shdi  nd^airtf 
every  aspiration  after  the  hdlyaaii* 
beautiful  which  once    enchanted  tb^ 

<'  Farewell,  Alured ;  a  hat  fimNl- 
Till  the  heavens  be  no  mon^vefli' 
not  again." 

Then  Alured  flung  himadf  oa  A* 
earth  and  buried  his  fiu»  in  the  di* 
And  he  arose  and  went  his  waj  aad  it* 
turned  to  his  home.  And  Alnied  v^^ 
not  again  for  any  joy  or  any  gnd  to  tb 
day  of  his  death. 
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It  has  been  veiy  joBtly 
ton  that  '*  in  his  modem  eAimaBbii 
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at  a  devcr  boy  iMgwmng  to  handle 
nth  Bome  effect  tbe  langnt^e  of  Pope 
nd  DiydeD."     They  are  wanting  in 
epth,  Tiger,  and  in  anything  approach- 
ig  the  finer  poedo  enthn^asm.     Yet, 
^y'  enough,  these  are  the  very  poems 
thlcb  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  repab- 
»h  in  the  present  volume.     With  per- 
atjp»  three  exoeptiona,  the  selection  is  en- 
irely  made  from  those'  modem  compo- 
hjons  in  which    the  poet   lacked   the 
nthodasm  and  force  that  scarcely  ever 
iQed  to  inspire  him  when  working  in 
be  antiqna    The  compiler,  as  is  too 
nudi  Ae  wont  with  all  compilers,  seems 
o  forget  that  in  a  smatl  selectioa  it  ie  not 
lis  bn^ness  to  provide  material  for  the 
iogrxpber,  bat  to  choose  those  pieces 
rtuoh  IllnBtrate  the  best  powers  of  tbe  \ 
miafaai  give  most  of  tbe  highest  kind 
i  aiaaan  to  the  reader.     To  the  biog- . 
t^vr  not  even  tbe  merest  trifle  is  unin- 
omstiDg  or  onimportant,  bnt,  to  tbe  rest  | 
t  tbe  world,  the  fact  that  Chatterton  | 
rrote  aome  had  versea  at  the  age  of  i 
leren  ia  no  reason  why  a  man   should 
raHte  his  time  in  reading  the  bad  verses,  i 
IT  Wiy  money  for  the  privilege  of  poa-  i 
cmninp  tbem.     No  poet  who  has  ever  i 
iTed  ibas  missed  writing  things  that  are 
M)t  worth  reading,  but  it  is  particularly  , 
uvd  that  these  shoold  be  the  things 
ibcwen  by  an  editor  in  preference  to  his  : 
W^  gixA  work.     Chatterton,  for  ex- 1 
Onim,  like  everybody   else  who  ever  | 
imte  a  Terse,  has  translated  tlie  fifth 
itb  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace,  and  we  ! 
rsntnre  to  say  has  done  that  feat  about 
or  pooriy  SB  any  ondergraduate  that  ever  I 
^rpoaed: 

*yfhat  gentle  youth,  my  lovely  fair  one,  say, 

WlUi  streets  perfum'd  uow  courta  thee  to  , 

the  bower,  I 

Where  glows  with  lostre  red  tta  rose  of  I 

May.-  I 

To  fbrm  thy  conch  la  love's  enchanting  ' 

hour? 


"  Though  aoft  the  beams  of  thy  delusive  ejoe 

As  tbe  smooth  mir&ce  of  the  untronbled 

stream; 

TM.  lb  I  too  soon  the  ecstatic  vMon  flies— 

niea  like  the  fury  paintings  of  a  dream- 

"  Vntappy  youth  1  oh,  Ann  the  warm  em- 

Ifar  tnat  loo  nutch  affsotlnB's  flattering 


Dark  poiatm  lorka  beneath  that  charming 
&ce, 
Those  melting  eyes  but  languish  to  be- 
guile. 

•'  Thank  heaven,  Tvo  broke  the  eweet  but 
galling  chain, 
■Worse  than  the  horrors  of  the  fltormy  mwn." 

This  ia  just  tbe  style  in  which  it  was 
natnral  that  anybody  living  about  the 
lime  of  the  accession  of  George  III. 
4hoi)ld  translate,  and  it  ia  just  tbe  style 
which  is  least  lit  for  rendering  so  ex- 
quisite a  lyric.  In  hia  modem  verses, 
iL^in,  Chatterton  was  not  only  weak  and 
iliSuse,  but  malicious  and  ill-conditioned. 
Yet  the  present  compiler  has  not  even 
spared  us  these  unwoiihy  pieces.  There 
is  "  February ;  an  Elegy,"  for  instance, 
.tbounding  in  weak  malevoleiice,  as  near- 
ly every  stanza  shows  : 

■'  Begin,  my  muse,  the  Imitative  lay, 

Aonian   doxica    sound   the    thrummmg 
siring ;     y 
Attempt  no  number  of  the  plaintiTe  (Jay, 
IJet  me  like  midnight  cats  or  Collins  smg. 

"  Now  the  rough  goat  withdraws  his  curling 

And  tbe  coldwaterer  twirls  his  circling 

Swifl,  sudden  anguisb  darta  through  altering 

And  the  spruce  mercer  trembles  In  bis 

'  "  Now  Footo,  alooking-glass  for  all  mankind, 
Applies  UiB  wax  to  peraonai  defects, 

I  But  leaves  untouched  the  image  of  the  mind, 
His  art  no  mental  quiUity  reSects. 

"  The  pension'd  muse  of  Johnson  is  no  more ! 
I  Drown'd  in  a  butt  of  wine  bis  genius  lies, 
I     Earth,  Ocean,  Beav'n,  the  wondrous  loss 

The  dregsofnatnrewilb  her  glory  dies." 

A  man  shonld  be  able  to  write  better 
verses  of  his  own  befcffe  sffeoting  to  be- 
wail tbe  &11  of  another  muse.  One  can- 
not, however,  blame  Chatterton  for  writ- 
ing them.  Considering  his  years,  they 
are  more  than  preoo(uous  enoi^h,  but  they 
are  oertsinly  not  worth  reft^g  now. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  whue  staff 
like  this  is  offered  to  the  modem  bnyer 
of  books  of  verse,  tbe  editor  can  find 
no  room  for  the  famous  O^e  to  Xdber^, 
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the  most  powerful  of  Chatterton's  com- 
positions, and  that  which  gives  the  best 
idea  of  the  strength  and  grasp  of  his 
genius  : 

* '  When  Freedom,  drest  in  blood-stamed  vest, 
To  every  knight  her  war  song  sung, 
Upon  her  head  wild  weeds  were  spread, 
A  gorj'  aiilnee  by  her  hung. 
She  danced  on  the  heath, 
She  hoard  tlie  voice  of  Death  ; 
Palc-oyed  Aflright,  liis  heart  of  silver  hue, 
In  vain  assailed  her  bosom  to  acalc, 
She  heard  unllemed  the  shrieking  voice  of 

woe, 
And  sadness  in  the  owlet  shake  the  dale. 
She  shook  the  burled  spear  ; 
Oh  high  she  jeest  her  shield  ; 
Her  foemen  all  appear. 
And  flizz  along  the  field. 
Power  whh  his  heafod  siraught   into   the 

skies,' 
Ills  spoar  a  sun-beam  and  his  shield  a  star. 
Alike  iway  brenning  gronllres  rolls  his  eyes, 
Chafes  with  his  iron  feet  and  sounds  to  war. 
She  sits  upon  a  rock  ; 
She  bends  before  his  spear, 
Siie  rises  from  the  shock, 
"Wielding  her  own  in  air. 
Hard  as  the  thunder  doth  she  drive  it  on  ; 
Wit  skilly  wimpled  guides  it  to  his  crown ; 
His  long  sharp  spear,  his  spreading  shield  is 

gone  ; 
He  fails  and  ftdling  rolleth  thousands  down. 
AVar,  gore-faced  war,  l)y  stands  with  burl'd 

wrist 
His  fiery  helm  nodding  to  the  air, 
Ten  bloody  arrows  in  his  straining  fist." 

This  grand  piece  is  only  a  fragment,  but 
there  is  no  excuse  for  its  omission.  It 
may  be  said  tliat  people  don't  know  that 
"anlace"  means  a  sword,  or  that  "a 
beaming  gronfire  "  is  antique  for  a  burn- 
ing meteor,  or  that  "jeest"  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  hurled."  This  is  tnie,  but  then 
it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  explain 
the  hard  words  in  foot-notes,  and  are 
poetic  to  be  expurgated  until  they  contain 
nothing  that  tiie  most  ignorant  and  indo- 
lent reader  can  fail  to  understand  !  If 
this  be  the  compiler's  theory,  we  are 
glad  to  notice  one  very  honorable  in- 
consistency, for  he  has  inserted,  without 
glossar}',  the  well  -  known  "  Excelente 
Balade  of  Charitie  ;  as  Wroten  bie  the 
Gode  Prieste  Thomas  liowleie,"  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  picture  of  the  storm  : 

**  The  gather' d  storm  is  r}'pe ;  the  biggc  drops 
falle ; 
The  forswat  meadows  smcthe  and  drencho 
the  roiue : 


The  comyng  ghastness  do  the  cattle  ptH 
And  the  fiill  flockee  are  driTyiige  ore  tbe 

plttine; 
Dashde  fh>m  the  doades  thewaten  ftm 

againe  : 
The  welkin  opes ;  the  yellow  leyyxmeiBn: 
And  the  hot  fieiy  smottie  in  the  wide  km- 

ings  dies. 

"  liste  I  now  the  thunder's  rattlug  c^tb- 

mynge  sound 
Chcves  slowlie  on,  and  then  embollen  du^ 
Shakes  the  hie  spyre  and  losst,  diBpeaM 

drown*d, 
Still  on  the  gallard  eare  of  tenonr  ImgH : 
The  winds  ore  up ;  the  lofty  elmen  wwaaga; 
Again  the  levynne  and  the  thunder  yemm, 
And  the  f\]ll  doudee  are  braste  attoMi  ii 

Btonen  showers.** 

If  the  reader  is  expected  to  nndoiliBd 
this  without  any  explanation  of  the  «* 
chaic  phrases,  why  shoold  he  not  hmU 
the  other  fine  pieces  in  the  same  iqJef 
Who  can  care  lor  the  stilted  empty  itof 
on  Lord  Mayor  Beekford*8  death,  wImi  it 
keeps  out  such  a  thing  as  the 
personification  of  Hope  t— 

"  Hope,  holy  sister,  sweeping  thxo*  tte  tff 
In  crown  of  gold  and  robe  of  Uly  vUttk 
Which  far  abroad  in  gentle  lur  dothly; 
Meeting  from  distance  the  ei^oyons  if^ ; 
Albeit  oft  thou  takest  thy  high  flight 
necked  [shrouded]  in  mist  and  with  tite 
eyne  yblent." 

And  the  editor  has  gone  on  the  MM 
fatal  principle  throughout.  We  do  Mt 
get  '^  Rowley's  Song  to  AeUa,**  bat  «* 
have  all  the  verses  that  Chatteiton  vnie 
to  Miss  Iloyland  in  behalf  of  hii  inmi 
Baker,  and  his  acrostics  on  Salhr  Ck^ 
and  his  song  to  Fanny  of  the  WL  HmR 
are  no  less  than  ten  sets  of  Teraaa  iM  the 
present  little  volume  all  devoted  toXi* 
Hoyland,  and  written  when  the  poKW 
httle  more  than  fiileen  years  old.  Om<^ 
them,  for  example,  is  an  acrostic  pb  hff 
name,  beginning  thus : 

"  Enelionting  is  the  mighty  power  of  kyt; 
Life  stript  of  amorous  Joys  wonld  faiW 

prove  ; 
E'en  IIeaven*s  great  Thnndflnr  wan  the 

easy  chain, 
And  over  all  the  worid  Lore  heipi  ^ 

reign." 

And  so  we  advanoe  nnt&ira  kave  go* 
<'  Eleanor  Hoyland  "  aUooiBflBla.  Xb^* 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  tenaalicf  b*^ 
verses,  addressed  to  one  fluMb  ^^ 
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readable  by  the  public,  but  there  is  an 
extraordinarily  good  reason  why  they 
should  be  unreadable  in  this  case.  Ghat- 
terton  never  saw  the  lady.  Nature  '^  made 
an  Hoyland,  and  can  make  no  more." 
"  O  Hoyland !  heavenly  goddess !  angel ! 
saint !  "  But  the  angel  was  in  America, 
and  all  that  Chatterton  knew  about  her 
was  that  his  friend  Baker,  then  in  South 
Carolina,  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
wished  to  send  her  some  veraes,  which  he 
unfortunately  had  not  the  knack  of  com- 
posing for  himself.  So  he  wrote  to  his 
old  schoolmate  at  Bristol,  and  got  what 
he  wanted  by  the  next  mail.  "  The 
poems,  eta,  on  Miss  Hoyland,"  says 
Chatterton  in  his  letter  in  reply,  "  I 
wish  better  for  her  sake  and  yours."  If 
he  could  have  foreseen  the  blindness 
of  editors,  he  might  have  added,  '^  and 
for  the  sake  of  posterity  also."  The 
compiler  of  a  selection  ordinarily  thinks 
that  anything  will  pass  muster  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  household  name  like 
Chatterton's,  and  which  is  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  and  the  present 
edition  of  his  poems  is  at  once  an  illustra- 
tion and  a  warning.  It  has  been  ob- 
Berved  with  truth,  that  <'  nothing  should 
be  written  in  verse  which  is  not  exquisite  ; 
in  prose  anything  may  be  said  which 
18  worth  saying  at  all;  in  verse  only 
what  is  worth  saying  better  than  prose 
can  say  it"  Not  one  compiler  in  twenty 
shows  the  ikintest  appreciation  of  this. 
Anything  that  is  wntten  in  verse  they 
take  for  granted  is  exquisite  from  that 
tacftf  and  is  worth  reprinting.  There  is 
not  a  poet,  except  perhaps  Gray,  who 
lias  not  written  something  which  the 
worid  would  willingly  let  die,  and  which 
would  die  if  compilers  would  only  leam 
diacrimination.  Chatteilon  suffers  se- 
verely from  this  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  work 
of  men  with  established  reputations,  be- 
cause he  died  so  young,  and  therefore 
had  not  time  to  destroy  those  many  im- 
mature pieces  which  are  surprising  for 
bis  years,  but  little  short  of  absolutely 
worthless  in  themselves. 

Apart  from  the  merit  of  his  antique 
jHCoeSy  both  for  their  own  sake  and  from 
tbe  astounding  youth  of  their  writer, 
Cbfltterton's  TOSt  poems  possess  a  re- 
markable interest  from  theur  position  in 
thebistory  of  Ikiglish  poetry.  He  stands 


out  as  one  of  the  very  tiny  band  who  in 
the  eighteenth  century  preserved  the 
divine  fire  which,  according  to  Coleridge, 
burnt  so  brightly  in  England  up  to  the 
time  of  Dryden,  paled  with  the  rise  of 
that  majestic  writer,  and  burst  forth 
again  with  fresh  energy  and  li^t  and 
warmth  at  the  opening  of  our  own  cen- 
tury. Chatterton  is  a  less  conspicuous 
member  of  this  company  than  Collins 
and  than  Thomson,  and  both  the  antique 
garb  in  which  he  chose  to  clothe  his 
verse,  and  the  less  superficial  nature  of 
his  thoughts  and  images,  have  combined 
to  make  him  less  popular  than  Gray. 
But,  along  with  these,  he  helped  to  hand 
on  the  torch  across  the  dreanest  portion 
of  the  last  century.  He  drew  his  land- 
scapes, for  example,  straight  from  nature, 
as  the  two  stanzas  descriptive  of  the 
storm,  already  quoted,  are  enough  to 
show.  He  had  the  gift,  rarer  then  than 
at  any  other  time  since,  of  true  poetic 
diction,  conformable  to  reason  and  fact, 
and  yet  informed  by  imagination  and  in- 
spired with  genuine  fervor.  That  ex- 
quisite piece,  the  "Minstrel's  Song** — 
one  of  the  few  good  things  not  omitted 
in  the  present  selection — ^is  as  little  char- 
acteristic of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
anything  that  could  be  written.  That  is 
to  say,  it  has  freshness  and  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  without  a  single  conventional 
phrase  or  too  stately  turn.  Like  the  rest 
of  Chatterton's  antiques,  it  is  the  sign  of 
that  poetic  taste  for  the  past  which  was 
afterwards  developed  by  Scott,  and  which 
was  the  first  symptom  of  the  redemption 
of  English  poetry  from  the  narrow, 
though  glittering,  bondage  into  which 
tbe  imitators  of  bad  French  art  had 
brought  it.  The  sense  of  the  dimness 
and  distance  of  the  past  kindled  an  enthu- 
siasm in  minds  which  could  see  nothing 
but  what  was  base  and  sordid  in  the 
people  and  ideas  immediately  around 
them.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  way,  to 
all  appearance,  in  which  they  could  come 
by  that  conception  and  sense  of  size 
which,  along  with  sincere  observation,  is 
so  essential  to  the  finest  kind  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.  The  fire  of  Chatterton's 
genius  was  perhaps  powerful  enough  to 
burst  through  the  poetic  limitations  of 
his  time,  even  if  the  accidental  possession 
of  the  old  parchments  from  the  muniment 
room  of  St  Mary's  had  not  served  to 
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stimulate  his  miad  on  this  particular  | 
side.  Bums,  who  was  ten  or  eleven 
years  old  when  Chatterton  died,  pro- 
duced some  of  the  least  artificial  poetry 
in  our  literature  without  any  accidental 
diversion  of  this  kind,  and  Chatterton 
was  not  inferior  to  him  in  original  force, 
though  he  was  so  in  every  other  respect 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  all  that  is 
best  worth  reading  in  Chatterton's  verse 
is  what  he  wrote  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  quaint  past.  The  most  importint 
fact  of  all  in  connection  with  his  remains 
is  that  he  was  seventeen  years  and  nine 
months  old  when  he  died. 


Macmillan*8  Magazine. 
GEORGE   ELIOT'S   NOVELS. 

»Y  JOUN  IIORLEY. 

It  has  been  very  wisely  said  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  literature  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  but  a  criticism  of  life.  The  rea- 
son why  80  few  novels  have  any  place  at 
all  in  literature  proper  is  that  so  few  of 
them  exhibit  even  the  feeblest  sense  of 
the  nee<l  or  possibility  of  such  a  criticism.  ! 
Unhappily,  it  is  not  given  to  every  writer  I 
who  can  spin  a  plot  and  piece  together  a 
few  traits  of  character,  labelling  them 
with  the  name  of  a  man  or  woman,  to 
perceive  that  life  moves  from  a  thousand 
complicated  and  changing  springs,  and 
works  into  infinitely  diversified  results, 
which  it  is  the  higliest  interest  of  men  to 
meditate  upon.  It  demands  an  expansive 
energy,  of  which  only  the  mind  of  rare 
vigor  is  capable,  to  shake  one's  self  free 
from  the  shackles  of  one's  own  circum- 
stance and  condition,  and  thence  to  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  the  breadth  and  height 
and  unity  of  human  fortunes.  This  feel- 
ing is  the  first  and  most  valuable  condi- 
tion of  all  the  higher  kinds  of  literary 
production.  Literature  is  the  expression 
of  this  profound  sentiment  in  all  Uie 
varied  forms — religious,  i)oetic,  philo- 
sophic— which  it  assumes  in  minds  of 
various  cast ;  it  is  at  once  the  noblest  re- 
sult and  the  finest  gratification  of  man's 
curiosity  about  his  own  nature  and  his 
own  lot.  Men  are  fascinated  by  this  criti- 
cism of  life  even  when  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  what  it  is  tHat  attracts  them.  It 
gives  a  size  and  depth  to  a  book  by  which 


the  most  stupid  people  caimot  diooie  bat 
be  impressed,  though  tiieir  oonoeptions 
of  what  sise  and  depth  oome  to  may  be 
of  the  haziest  and  dimmest.  An  mthor 
who  can  suggest  this  wide  oatlook  otv 
the  world  has  got  not  only  the  prime 
element  of  success  in  hia  art,  rat  the  aifeit 
guarantee  for  an  unboanded  popobrifef 
into  the  bargain. 

The  writer  of  Siias  Mdmer  and  of 
Jiomola  is  the  delight  of  wise  men  and  of 
fools  for  other  reasons  besides  this ;  hd 
underlying  and  pervading  them  all  with 
an  impenetrable  subtlety  is  this  teiae^ 
which  even  a  dull  mind  cannot  mki,  of 
the  huge  size  of  cironmstanoe,  this  «■• 
sciousness  of  an  attempt  to  £ithoai  ili 
depths,  to  measure  its  forces,  to  wrigkili 
products  in  human  life.  TlusfathoauBg 
and  measuring  and  weighing  may  be  cos* 
ducted  with  delicacy  or  with  oo 
with  power  or  only  with  the 
of  power — with  a  trvlj  adjortad 
and  nice  weights,  or  with  weights  tkil 
are  hollow  and  a  balance  that  baifti 
tongue  pressed  into  its  place  by  avtiba 
In  George  Eliot*s  books  the  eflEbetkyi^ 
diiccd  by  the  most  delicate  strobai  mi 
the  nicest  proportions.  In  her  mdbam 
men  and  women  fill  the  foregronnclyiridi 
thin  lines  and  faint  color  show  M  tfai 
portentous  clouds  of  fortnne  or  dnoh 
stance  looming  in  the  dim  distaoosk^ 
hind  them  and  over  their  heada 
does  not  ptunt  the  world  as  a  huge 
tain  with  pigmies  crawling  or  scm 
up  its  rugg^  ludes  to  inaooessibls  pah 
and  only  tearing  their  flesh  mom  or  hfl 
for  their  pains.  The  difficulty  of  ksifiiV 
this  truthfulness  of  propoitioii  bsMM 
effort  and  accomplishment,  bslwaw  Ai 
power  of  the  individual  and  the  aUt 
of  circumstance,  may  be  measaitd^ 
the  fewness  of  those  who,  eitfasr  ia 
try  or  in  prose  fiction,  haye 


near  reaching  the  light  [Mtoh.  TA 
without  such  a  rightness  of  pitch,  hiilM 
of  criticism  of  life,  we  are  only  IMf  * 
get  windy  and  bombastic  beBowiiigA^ 
destiny  from  strong  men,  and  fiwa 
men  only  thin-voiced  twitteri^gi 
drifliDg  rose  leaves,  the  fleeting  J9i^ 
the  sons  of  earth,  and  the  like  aafMl^ 
able  themes.  And  how  ia  tUi-vihb 
reached  and  muntunedf  IteonasdriM 
reflection  bebg  always  kmtskaatilht 
men  and  women  whoieeoiSMfea*ltii 
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train.  It  does  not  wander  vildly  or  with  | 
feeble  diffauveneM  over  tike  wide  frnitlesa 
field  of  things  in  general.  SUai  Mamer 
is  one  of  the  nhortest  novels  that  ever  i 
were  written ;  yet  it  cont^ns  an  amount  i 
of  deep  sng^estiTe  reflection  for  those  j 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  J 
trtiidi  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  half  I 
a  dozen  of  the  longest  that  ever  were 
written,  80  richly  has  the  writer  appre*  \ 
(sated  the  great  neglected  truth  that 
pm^U  want  texts  and  not  eermom.  If  a  ' 
novel  has  any  use  at  all  apart  from  the  ' 
idlest  diverdon  and  time-killing,  it  must  | 
be  as  a  repertory  of  vivid  texts,  by  which  , 
Z  eertiunly  do  not  mean  merely  texts  of  < 
Bwrals,  pointing  only  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  conduct,  though  this  is  the 
ftnt  standard,  bnt  those  reflections  also  i 
«liic&  lead  people  to  work  out  for  them- ' 
MlvM  notions  of  what  is  graceful  and  | 
■Bgmly,  tA  teach  themselves  a  more  ex-  , 
.^cdnte  intellectual  sensibility,  and  to  en- 
large their  own  scope  of  affection  and ' 
sntcnsity  of  passion.  These  are  the  right- 1 
ftd  frrilte  of  that  pleasure  which  is  the  , 
first  aim  of  the  novel  reader,  and  which  j 
fae  too  often  lakes  to  be  the  only  aim, 
snd  to  be  itself  the  fruit  when  in  truth  i 
it  is  only  the  blossom.  Each  and  all  of: 
George  Eliot's  novels  abound  in  refleo-  ' 
tions  that  beckon  on  the  alert  reader  into  ' 
pleasant  paths  .ind  fruitful  fields  of. 
tbonght  The  author  gives  herself  no  ! 
wra  of  finality,  nor  ever  assumes  that  she 
can  tell  you  all  tint  is  to  be  s^d,  or  that 
when  she  has  epi>ken  the  matter  is  at  an 
end ;  but  writes  rather  as  one  beneficent- 
ly sowing  seed,  than  as  an  envious  hin- 
derer  and  gnidger  of  all  reaping  but  her 
own.  It  is  a  pity  that  authors  do  not 
more  generally  borrow  this  self-denying 
ordinance-  There  is  no  difficulty  in  iind- 
iDg  an  illnstraiioii  from  nearly  any  chap- 
ter of  any  of  her  books.  The  first  page 
'  I  come  npou  in  opening  a  volnme  of 
Jtomola  contains  a  iWBi^^e  which  will 
serve  for  example.  The  man  who  grad- 
naliy  became  base  by  persiBtently  trying 
to  slip  away  fvora  everything  that  s 
napleasant,  snddenly  sees  a  oath  oo  ing 
for  him  to  untl       ^     >t  t       ugE 

■  threefold  piece  of  aeo  i      writer 

Btatea  the  circui  es,  luo's  ina- 

Mlity  to  resist         i  >tataon, 

and  ends  the  m!        w  aofsen- 

tences:     "Onr  tradi- 


tion for  onr  individual  selves,  as  the  life 
of  mankind  at  large  makes  a  moral  tra- 
dition for  the  race;  and  to  have  once 
acted  greatly  seems  a  reason  why  we 
should  always  be  noble.  But  Tito  was 
feeling  the  effect  of  an  opposite  tradition : 
he  had  won  no  memories  of  self-conquest 
and  perfect  faithfulness  from  which  he 
conld  have  a  sense  of  ialUng."  A  stupid 
or  lazy  reader  passes  by  a  pregnant  sen- 
tence of  this  sort  with  a  slight  persuasion 
that  it  is  all  right  For  bim  it  is  only 
written  in  water.  But  then,  if  the  au- 
thoress had  expanded  her  remark  into  a 
discourse,  the  stupid  reader  and  the  lazy 
would  have  been  as  l>adlyoff  as  they  are, 
because  the  slovenly  impression  which 
comes  of  reading  a  great  deal  about  a 
thing  is  not  worth  a  pin  more  than  the 
slovenly  impression  which  comes  of  i-ead- 
ing  five  lines.  Vagueness  is  vagueness 
and  no  more,  whether  it  Is  big  vagueness 
or  little.  Nobody  who  has  got  into  the 
all-important  habit  of  taking  care  that  his 
mind  works  at  ideas  instead  of  allowiug 
it  to  absorb  their  pale  shadows — for  ab- 
sorption only  gives  yon  a  shadow  and  not 
the  vigorous  reality — can  miss  the  splen- 
did value  of  this  quality  of  Gieorge  Eliot's 
writing.'  It  promotes  the  active  circula- 
tion of  ideas.  It  keeps  tlte  reader  out  of 
those  dry  nits  which  prolonged  elabora- 
tion of  reflection  always  wears  in  the 
path,  and  .which  become  so  monotonous 
that  the  traveller  ceases  to  look  with  any 
attention  at  the  country  through  which  he 
is  being  drawn.  To  be  stopped  short  by 
a  sentence  that  requires  to  be  read  over 
more  than  once  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
befall  the  novel  reader,  or  for  that  matter 
any  other  sort  of  reader  either.  In 
Felix  Holt,  again,  one  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  electioneering  talk  between  the 
pushing  man  of  the  world  in  search  of  a 
vote,  and  the  earnest  old  minister  with 
his  high-minded  politics.  Afler  all,  the 
writer  concludes,  "  what  we  call  illusions 
are  often  in  truth  a  wider  vision  of  past 
and  present  realities — a  willing  movement 
of  a  man's  soul  with  the  larger  sweep  of 
the  world's  forces — a  movement  towards 
a  more  assnred  end  than  the  chances  of  a 
single  life."  There  are  only  half  a  dozen 
lines  here,  but  one  might  work  them  out 
with  edification  for  half  a  dozen  hoars.  . 
There  is  in  such  passages  as  these  that 
quality  of  condensadon  which  is  of  the 
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essence  of  poetry.  We  feel  that  the 
writer  is  only  removed  by  a  step  from  the 
poetic  region.  And  in  Homola,  when  the 
man  who  slipped  into  baseness  hiis  fallen 
at  the  hand  of  the  man  whom  he  liad 
wronged,  who  has  not  been  startled  out 
of  the  excitement  of  the  incident  bv  the 
last  three  lines  of  the  chapter? — "\Vho 
shall  put  his  finger  on  the  work  of  justice 
and  say,  *  It  is  there?'  Justice  is  like  the 
kingdom  of  God — it  is  not  without  us  as 
a  fact,  it  is  within  us  as  a  great  yearning." 
Or  when  Tito,  in  his  panic  at  seeing  the 
old  Baldassare,  could  bethink  himself  of 
nothing  but  to  charge  him  with  being 
mad,  consider  the  terse  profundity  of  the 
author's  comment — **  He  hardly  knew 
how  the  words  had  come  to  his  lips. 
There  are  moments  when  our  passions 
speak  and  decide  for  us,  and  loe  seem  to 
stand  hj  and  wonder  ;  they  cany  in  them 
an  inspiration  of  crime,  that  in  one  in- 
stant does  the  work  of  long  premedita- 
tion." All  this  is  the  true  criticism  of 
life  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  in- 
cluding criticism  by  the  creation  of  char- 
acter, by  the  imaginaiy  play  of  invented 
circumstance  and  assumed  motive,  by 
large  and  widely  suggestive  comment. 
The  pictures  of  countiy  life  in  which  all 
this  writer's  books  are  so  inimitably  rich 
owe  half  their  charm  to  this  critical  or  il- 
lustrative (][uality.  They  are  pictures  that 
do  much  more  than  tell  us  a  mere  story, 
because  the  artist  has  made  them  to  rep- 
resent so  many  of  the  episodes  which  go 
to  comi)ose  the  larger  story  of  human 
existence,  and  keeps  before  us — or  at 
least  before  anybody  who  has  an  eye  for 
anything  deeper  than  fun — the  poetic 
truth  that  life,  "  like  a  dome  of  many- 
colored  glass,  stains  the  white  radiance 
of  eternity."  Hence  the  fewness  of  the 
charactei*s.  If  there  were  more  people  on 
the  scene,  there  would  be  the  less  space 
for  the  ripe  and  sustained  meditation  upon 
each,  which  gives  to  these  writings  a  pe- 
culiar inipressiveness  that  sometimes  falls 
little  short  of  being  absolutely  holy.  From 
liomola  down  to  I)enner,the  old  waiting 
woman,  every  figure  stands  out  as  Sf 
wrought  in  marble,  and  where  the  figure 
is  of  sufliciently  heroic  mould,  we  feel 
the  same  awe  as  is  inspired  by  fine  sculp- 
ture or  fine  architecture.  There  is  the 
effect  as  of  an  almost  sacred  repose. 
George  Eliot  is  one  of  the  few  think- 


ers who  can  see  the  weakness  of  hnmiii- 
ity,  and  the  oompantively  disappomting 
and  mean  nature  of  most  olgecCs  of  jm- 
suits,  without  being  diiven  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  common  reBotion  into  tzans- 
cendcntal  artifices.  Nobody  in  her  boob 
is  made  to  talk  of  raptore  as  a  mood  cf 
happiness,  or  as  the  remedy  for  fiDare 
and  the  littleness  of  things.    Pneded 
resignation  to  the  harshness  and  iniksh 
bility  of  many  of  those  conditions  wUek 
are  the  material  that  a  man  has  to  nub 
his  life  out  of,  and  a  sober,  not  eeitatk^ 
resolution  to  seize  snoh  elements  hio* 
main,  and  force  them  into  the  pstten 
which  we  have  chosen   for  onnwini; 
this  is  a  state  of  feeling  and  will  iriuck 
seems  to  count  for  a  great  deal  mois 
with  her  than  any  solace  which  oaaeootf 
of  beatific  mystic  visions,  and  diseoone 
of  eternal  unspeakable  aspirations.  Thtn 
is  no  chance  of  her  ever  presdung  to 
men  in  words  which  they  oannoC  juuto 
to  comprehend  and  to  act  upon.    *^h 
those  Umes,  as  now,"  she  says  of  At 
fifteenth  century,  <*  there  were  hnMB 
beings  who  never  saw  angels  or  htfrf 
perfectly  clear  messages.*'    And  thsH 
human  beings  are  scarcely  thonghl  toD 
much  in  the  wrong  by  a  penoa  who 
goes  on  to  say,  <'Sach  troth  as  esM  l» 
them  was  brought   oonfiasedly  m  te 
voices  and  deeds  of  men,  not  at  aH  Bi 
the  seraphs  of  nnfiuling  wing  and  Jtai^ 
ing  vision — ^men  who  believed  fiUlisiSi 
well  as  truths,  and  did  the  wrong  aivd 
as  the  right.  The  helping  hands  stratd^ 
ed  out  to  them  were  the  hands  of  ■■ 
who  stumbled  and  often  saw  dinlff  * 
that  these  beings,  nnvisited  fay  flV^^ 
had  no  other  choice  than  to  gnap  d^ 
stumbling  guidance  along  the  prtk  of  i^ 
liance  and  action,  which  is  the  pith  if 
life,  or  else  to  pause  in  londinen  aalfr 
belief,  which  is  no  path,bat  thearrHiif 
inaction  and  death."     In  no  page  of  hv 
books  is  there  any  sympathy  with  lM 
kind  of  teaching  whidi  makes  big  voA 
the  healers  and  guides  of  men*    ftW 
people  complun  that  "there  is  alM'^l' 
grandeur  and  elevation  in  this.  A  piMH 
and  even  study  of  men  and 
they  are,  with  all  their  foifalei^ 
bling,  and    shortsigfatedneoi^ 
such  critics  too  tame  and  too  fids  sfiQ^ 
in|^,  and  needs  to  be  inspindwtt 
tlung  more  of  '         ^  ~ 
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ing  enthusiasm.  That  the  author  can 
understand  this  as  well  as  the  lower  and 
more  commonplace  moods  of  the  human 
-mind,  her  splendid  conception  of  Savon- 
arola sufficiently  proves.  At  a  lower 
height  than  Savonarola — the  highest  lev- 
el on  whiQh  she  commonly  works — the 
single-minded  Dinah  Morris,  the  noble 
Bomola,  the  fine-hearted  hero  of  her  last 
novel,  are  examples  enough  of  her  ability 
to  enter  into  the  best  and  loftiest  parts  of 
human  nature.  But  she  does  not  create 
bdngs  of  superhuman  nature.  Conse- 
quently, those  who  love  to  find  the  char- 
acters of  a  novel  hoping  and  thinking 
and  talking  etherially,  as  seraphs  may  be 
supposed  to  do,  or  as  people  do  in  some 
Gennan  novels,  are  disappointed.  The 
lovers  of  Werterism — and  many  of  them 
stiU  survive  in  one  shape  or  other — find 
no  iota  of  their  favorite  creed.  The  flap- 
|mig  of  the  wings  of  the  transcendental 
angel  is  not  heard  in  George  Eliot's  com- 
positions. She  can  produce  a  truer  effect 
out  of  sober  elevation  of  thought  than 
the  most  brilliant  writer  of  the  transcen- 
dental stamp  out  of  an  artificial  elevation 
of  language.  An  author  of  great  and 
highly  polished  genius,  and  whose  pro- 
longed enthusiasm  for  art  and  letters 
soaroely  meets  just  now  with  all  the  re- 
cognition it  deserves — Lord  Lytton — 
begins  to  describe  one  of  his  characters 
by  saying,  that ''  there  is  a  certain  virtue 
wittiin  us,  comprehending  our  subtlest 
aad  noblest  emotions,  which  is  poetry 
irilile  untold,  and  grows  pale  and  poor  in 

K portion  as  we  strain  it  into  poems.*' 
Is  is  very  well,  but  one  is  surely  only 
annrounded  by  haze  in  what  follows. 
**  This  mere  spiritual  sensibility  dwelt  in 
Bialen,  as  the  latent  mesmerism  in  water, 
the  invisible  fairy  in  an  enchanted 
It  was  an  essence  of  divinity 
led  or  shrouded  in  herself,  which 
gave  her  more  intimate  and  vital  union 
iritii  all  the  influences  of  the  universe ;  a 
ootnpanion  to  her  loneliness,  an  angel 
fapnning  low  to  her  own  listening  soul. 
!l!|iiB  made  her  enjoyment  of  nature  in  its 
AMvest  trifles  exquisite  and  profound; 
lUt:  gaye  to  her  tendencies  of  heart  all 
jikm  ididoioB  and  sportive  variety  love 
bqnows  from  imagination;  this  lifted 
hM  pety  above  the  mere  forms  of  con- 
irstrtwnsl  fdigion,  and  breathed  into  her 
jtnpgm  tlw  eostacy  of  the  samt"    We 


have  a  vague  idea  what  all  this  means, 
but  it  is  vague,  and  it  conveys  no  sense 
of  reality ;  we  don't  have  any  clearer  or 
fuller  notion  about  Helen  after  all  has 
been  said.  Compare  with  this  a  sort  of 
corresponding  character  as  drawn  by 
George  Eliot.  Romola's  ''enthusiasm 
was  continually  stirred  to  fresh  vigor  by 
the  influence  of  Savonarola.  In  spite  of 
the  wearisome  visions  and  allegories, 
from  which  she  recoiled  in  disgust  when 
they  came  as  stale  repetitions  from  other 
lips  than  his,  her  strong  affinity  for  his 
passionate  sympathy  and  the  splendor  of 
his  aims  had  lost  none  of  its  power  .  .  . 
His  special  care  for  liberty  and  purity 
of  government  in  Florence,  with  bis 
constant  reference  of  this  immediate  ob- 
ject to  the  wider  end  of  a  universal  re- 
generation, had  created  in  her  a  new 
consciousness  of  the  great  drama  of  hu- 
man existence,  in  which  her  life  was  a 
pait ;  and,  through  her  daily  helpful  con- 
tact with  the  less  fortunate  of  her  fellow- 
citizens,  this  new  consciousness  became 
something  stronger  than  a  vague  senti- 
ment: it  grew  into  a  more  and  more 
definite  motive  of  self-denying  practice. 
.  .  .  Her  trust  in  Savonarola's  nature 
as  greater  than  her  own  made  a  large 
part  of  the  strength  she  had  found.  And 
the  trust  was  not  to  be  lightly  shaken. 
It  is  not  force  of  intellect  which  causes 
ready  repulsion  fi'om  the  aberrations  of 
greatness,  any  more  than  it  is  force  of 
vision,  that  causes  the  eye  to  explore  the 
waits  on  a  face  bright  with  human  ex- 
pression ;  it  is  simply  the  negations  of 
high  sensibilities.  Romola  was  so  deep- 
ly, moved  by  the  grand  energies  of  Sa- 
vonarola's nature,  that  she  found  herself 
listening  patiently  to  all  dogmas  and  pro- 
phecies when  they  came  in  the  vehicle  of 
his  ardent  faith  and  believing  utterance." 
I  do  not  wish  to  institute  an  invidious 
and  quite  useless  comparison  between 
the  two  writers,  each  of  whom  has  sin- 
gular power,  but  what  I  do  wish  to 
point  out,  by  quoting  these  two  passages 
side  by  side,  is,  that  an  angel  hymning 
low  to  a  woman's  listening  soul  and  so 
lifting  her  above  conventional  forms 
means  nothing,  while  the  effecting  of 
the  same  result  by  a  contagious  enthusi- 
asm, caught  from  an  ardent  and  passion- 
ate apostle,  means  a  great  deal  The 
first   is  mere  romance;  the  second  is 
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common  sense,  which  even  a  romance 
writer  cannot  shirk  with  impunity. 

Bnt  still  it  is  not  a  low  common  sense 
which  never  rises  above  the  ground.  It 
is  nothing  like  the  compion  sense  of  De 
Foe  or  of  Swifb ;  but  borrows  something   any  inborn  devilishnen.     It  is 

at  once  from  the  sobriety  of  the  only  1  they  palter  and  play  the  fool  with 

half-poetic  mind  of  the  eighteenth'  cen-   own  conscience,  and  tmst  to  *^  die  gMt 


believe,  no  other  ready-imde  seoanM. 
She  does  not  aooept  the  dodrine  tiiil 
scoundrels  art  ready-made.  The  trouhki 
which  beset  men  are  moedy  the  finntof 
their  weakness,  and  very  litUe  the  fiidkof 


tury,  and  from  the  quaint  richness  and 
fancy  of  the  sixteenth,   and  from  the 


god  Chance"  to  find  them  a  way  hew  to 

virtue  and  happiness,  that  they  fidl  iito 

height  and  freshness  of  the  beginning  of!  sin  and  misery,  and  lead  others  into  Aft 

the  nineteenth.     Emphatically  realist  in 
her  style,  yet  she  is  realist  in  a  sense  to 


same  ill  plight  As  a  role  they  don^; 

very  badly.  Arthar  Domiithonie  sDovsl 
which  not  many  other  novelists  or  dram- 1  himself  to  slide  cautioosly  down  tte  io/t 
ntists  can  lay  claim,  and  in  which  there  j  towards  wrong-doing,  uitil  pasnon  hii 
arc  none  of  those  characteristics  that  j  got  impetus  enough  to  harry  himiuiwi 
have  made  realism  in  contemporary  fie- '  troUably  into  the  thorny  noisome  pit  it 
tion  only  another  name  for  a  steady  and  |  the  bottom.  Tito,  also,  wail  a  good  At 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  study  of  all  the  low  enough,  only  he  did  not  fiko  Aft 
meanest  or  nastiest  elements  in  character  1  things  which  in  Uiemselves  are  not  A^ 
and  conduct.  Tliere  is  no  blinking  of  |  able — ^labor,  saorifioe,  pain,  hardnsia  h 
the  eyes  to  the  part  which  debts  and  ;  he  avoided  them.  Ana  then  we  ne  Mil 
want  of  money,  and  uncontrolled  impure  to  see  how  men  seldom  go  down  into  Ihi 
desires,  and  all  other  sordid  or  foul  cir- 1  pit  alone.  Their  act  of  weakuMi  ii  ■ 
cumstanccs  play  in  life :  only,  on  the  curse  to  everybody  whose  hand  is  evB 
other  hand,  these  lurking  ugly  things  j  indirectly  linked  widi  theirs.  A  &Hii 
which  pluck  back  the  feet  of  men  and '  is  struck  into  the  life  of  a  Romoi^ai 
women  in  the  path,  are  not  ])ainted  from  '  Adam  Bedo,  which  nerer  oeeses  to  it 
under  the  microscope,  while  better  things  '  brate,  and  a  shadow  thrown  ow  tti 
are  lefl  in  their  bare  unmiignified  dimen-  j  future  of  the  innocent  which  may  _ 
sions.  Thus,  with  fine  artistic  modera-  fainter,  but  never  fades  away  to  MSfO 
tion,  and  just  completeness,  which  in  ait.  unstained  light  And  in  her  lost  an 
comes  of  moderation,  she  steers  clear  of:  the  presence  of  an  old  dead  npsM 
the  Charybdis  of  depraved  realism,  with-  weakness  hovering  darkly  over  a  lifcil 
out  falling  into  the  Scylla  of  sentimental-  vivid  before  us — ^the  ghoet  of  the 
ism.  She  never  sets  up  a  character  mere-  rising  ghastly  to  poor  MnL  ^T 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  sneering  at  him,  or  |  like  Banqno  at  Maobeth's  feast 
showing  what  a  bad  or  mean  fellow  he  is,  she  extenuates  the  motives  wUoh  iM 
and  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  men  into  mistakes,  she  does  not 
world  just  as  bad  and  mean.  And  she  their  consequences.  A 
never  makes  her  men  and  women  only  .  brought  down  by  nothing 
listening  souls  to  which  angels  may  -  than  weakness,  but  it  is  jnst  as  msii* 
spend  their  time  in  hymning  low  tunes  ;  curse  as  if  it  were  the  cUvme  leUBiStiai 
which  is  really  a  great  recommendation  for  downright  maligni^  and  falsflUMirt* 
in  a  world  where  most  people  have  bod- ;  edness.  Precisely  as  the  criticism  oFiA 
ies,  and  are  more  or  less  cloudy  about !  discloses  the  laws  and  pzincqileBof 
souls.  Who  would  not  willingly  suitcu-  ty,  the  criticism  of  life  traces  the ' 
dor  all  that  has  been  written  about  the  of  the  more  momentooa  laws  of 
low  tones,  in  exchange  for  Dolly  Win-  stance  and  character  and 
throp^s  explanation  to  Silas  Marner  of  these  are  there  any  more 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  ?  ,  tent,  and  therefore  more  i 

One  of  George  Eliot*s  most  character- '  to  ponder,  than  that  the 
istic  traits  is  that  she  excludes  the  innate   flows  upon  others  from  the 
villany  of  the  human  heart  from  her  the-    often  from  the  motive  Vftm  the 
ory  of  things.     Except  perhaps  the  man   that  lack  of  strength  istlie 
who  steals  the  money  and  throws  the   crime  and  wrong,  and  not ' 
blame  on  Silas  Marner,  she  gives  us,  I ,  good*will  to  virtoe;  thsfe^ 
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the  weak  as  eternallj  and  relentlessly  as 
the  wicked,  and  that  penitence  does  not 
appease  her  t  To  be  able  to  set  all  this 
forthy  as  George  Eliot  has  done,  not  as 
thin  unillnmined  commonplaoey  but  in 
its  largest  significance  and  its  visible 
working,  is  the  giit  of  a  very  rare  nat- 
ural temper  fertilized  by  an  uncommon 
oidtare. 

From  this  keen  perception  of  the  share 
which  weakness  asnrps  in  mortal  affairs 
flows  the  writer's  humor,  the  quality  to 
which  she  owes  so  much  of  her  popu- 
krity  among  people  who  are  Gallios  in 
all  things  grave.  The  contemplation  of 
weakness  may  stir  up  one  of  two  emotions, 
aooording  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  weakness  is  displayed.  Weakness 
ongfat  always  to  make  us  sorry  for  the 
WBfk  man,  but  it  may  not  always  make 
vt  BO  sorry  for  him  as  to  keep  us  from 
ffenial  mirth — one  of  the  wholesomest 
finda  of  feeling.  Beneficent  pity  and 
genial  mirth  are  two  phases  of  the  same 
mood,  two  colors  .of  the  same  sentiment. 
It  tt  the  kind  of  weakness  that  determines 
far  the  feeling  which  of  these  two  it  shall 
Msoma  It  IS  the  effect  of  simple  weak- 
BC8B  to  make  one  smile,  but  when  pain 
md  misery  follow  irom  it  then  men  smile 
BP  m<Mre.  This  explains  the  inseparable 
connection  between  humor  and  pathos. 
Kobody  has  one  without  having  the  other 
•lac;  uioogh  circumstances  or  natural 
bent  maj  incline  a|)oetic  mind  more 
attODgly  m  one  direction  than  the^other. 
Hiomor  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale, 
end  it  rises  by  imperceptible  intervals  up 
to  pathos.  Li  the  Mill  an  the  Flossy  for 
enemple,  it  is  the  same  temper  which  un- 
Aeorlies  the  exquisitely  humorous  descrip- 
tiim  of  the  cares  and  worries  of  Mi*s. 
Qieig  and  Sister  Pullet,  and  t^e  exquisite- 
ly palhetic  description  of  that  scene  when 
-^krother  and  sister  *lived  over  agmn  in 
e»e  sapreme  moment  the  days  when  they 
bed  clasped  their  little  hands  in  love,  and 
seemed  the  daisied  fields  together."  The 
4bet  comes  of  the  contempktion  of  sim- 
idbiweakness  and  littleness  and  narrow- 
'tteee ;  the  other  derives  its  force  from  the 
eenteoiplstion  of  the  misery  which  had 
jjownd  from  weakness  coming  in  fiital 
-eonleet  with  harshness  and  austerity. 
-ia'ApiBUge  whiidi  illustrates  the  joining 
Mbift  whece*  luunor  passes  into  pathos, 
.ei|fii«lL  ae  ee  shifting  and  barely  percepti- 


ble a  point  can  be  illustrated,  may  be 
found  somewhere  in  Silas  Mamer,  The 
writer  is  talking  of  the  lives  of  old  squires 
and  farmers. 

'^  Calamities  came  to  them  too,  and  their 
early  errors  carried  hard  consequences  : 
perhaps  the  love  of  some  sweet  maiden, 
the  image  of  purity,  order,  and  calm,  had 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  vision  of  a  life 
in  which  the  days  would  not  seem  too 
long,  even  without  riotine;  but  the 
maiden  was  lost,  and  the  vision  passed 
away,  and  then  what  was  left  to  them, 
especially  when  they  had  become  too 
heavy  for  the  hunt,  or  for  carrying  a  gun 
over  the  furrows,  but  to  drink  and  get 
merry,  or  to  drink  and  get  angry,  so  that 
they  might  be  independent  of  variety, 
and  say  over  i^ain,  with  eager  emphasis, 
the  things  they  had  already  said  anytime 
that  twelvemonth  ?  " 

There  is  a  humamenesB  of  spirit  in  such 
writing  as  this  which  throws  a  reader 
into  the  mood  that  lies  midway  between 
laughter  and  tears,  and  makes  him  ready 
to  incline  to  one  nearly  as  much  as  the 
other.  Kindly  irony  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach which  the  humoristic  temper  can 
make  to  earnest  reprobation,  and  we  nev- 
er find  anything  harsher  in  George  Eliot 
She  would  not  have  invented  a  sea-mon- 
ster for  the  sake  of  inflicting  grim  and 
bloody  vengeance  on  the  bad  Sieur  Clu- 
bin,  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  does.  She  scarce- 
ly adopts  the  idea  that  Providence  or 
Destiny  is  always  on  the  watch  to  seize 
bad  men  from  without  i^Qpieuvre  had 
received  no  harm  from  Sieur  Clubiu,  so 
scarcely  had  a. right  to  suck  his  blood, 
and  it  is  the  very  gist  of  true  poetic  jus- 
tice that  men  should  not  be  punished  for 
their  sins  by  artificial  devils  ex  machind. 
It  would  have  been  enough  for  George 
Eliot,  as  it  is  for  Mr.  Carlyle  when  he 
encounters  Sieur  Ciubin  in  history,  to 
leave  the  poor  wretch  to  make  as  much 
of  his  villany  as  he  could,  and  wish  almost 
in  good  humor  that  he  rmgbt  be  the  bet- 
ter for  it  For  she  is  plainly  persuaded 
that  after  all  ^'  a  rogue  is  only  a  fool  with 
a  circumbendibus." 

lake  Mr.  Carlyle,  too,  in  this^  as  in  a 
great  many  other  points^  George  Eliot 
perceives  that  the  only  course  for  honest 
and  worthy  folk  in  the  tangle  which  lools, 
with  or  without  circuooybMidibuses,  con- 
trive to  make  of  the  woridi  is  to  stick  to 
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the  work  that  the  hand  findeth  to  do. 
"  What  right  hast  tliou  to  be  happy? 
First  say  M'hat  right  hast  thou  to  be." 
This  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  way  of  putting  the 
case,  and  we  hear  the  voice  of  Herr 
Teufelsdrockh  and  tlio  "Everlasting 
Yea"  when  Romola  declares  to  Lillo, 
"We  can  only  h.ive  the  highest  happi- 
ness, such  as  goes  along  with  being  a 
gi'eat  man,  by  having  wide  thoughts  and 
much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves ;  and  this  sort  of 
happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain 
with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell .  it  from 
misery  by  its  being  what  we  would 
choose  before  everything  else,  because 
our  souls  see  it  is  good.  There  are  so 
many  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the 
world,  that  no  man  can  be  great — he  can 
hardly  keep  himself  from  wickedness — 
unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about 
pleasures  or  rewards,  and  gets  strength 
to  endure  what  is  hard  or  painful.  My 
father  liad  the  greatness  that  belongs  to 
integi'ity ;  he  chose  poverty  and  obscurity 
rather  than  falsehood."  The  spirit  of 
Felix  Holt  is  identical  with  the  spirit  of 
this  passage  ;  so  is  the  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
Only  in  her  last  book  the  doctrine  is  ap- 
plied by  Felix  Holt,  and  Esther  his  love, 
in  a  practical  way,  which  nobody  can  help 
understanding.  Like  the  old  man,  Bardo, 
the  young  Felix  chooses  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity rather  than  a  competence  which 
involved  liabitual  insincerity.  Esther, 
too,  chooses  poj'erty  and  obscurity  rather 
than  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their  oppo- 
sites  the  higher  aims  of  a  pure  and  noble 
life,  bound  up  as  they  were  with  the  res- 
olute poverty  of  the  man  who  had  in- 
spired her  with  them.  "  My  daughter," 
Savonarola  said,  "your  hfe  is  not  as  a 
grain  of  sand  to  be  blown  by  the  winds  ; 
it  is  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  that  dies 
if  it  be  sundered."  Esther  felt,  and  the 
rexider  is  made  to  see  how  she  came  to 
feel  it,  that  wealth  is  a  sorry  prize  to  be 
won  by  the  pain  and  ruin  of  such  a  sun- 
dering. It  has  been  complained  that  this 
refusal  of  a  big  inheritance,  this  casting 
away  of  a  livelihood,  is  Quixotic  and  pre- 
posterous. People,  it  is  sjud,  nowadays, 
never  dream  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing. 
Yet  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  any  indi- 
vidual man  of  those  who  take  this  ground, 
would  be  extremely  insulted  and  angry  if 
you  told  him  that  he,  personally,  was  ab- 


solutely incapable,  except  in  tinjtrifleii  of 
making  a  sacrifice  of  monej  for  the  nke 
of  a-  high  principle.     And  any  individoil 
woman  too  would  be  very  Utter  if  die 
were  supposed  to  be  abflolatdj  ino^dUe 
of  loving  a  man  so  ^sinterestedly  m  to 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  certun  qpantitT 
of  ormolu  clocks,  and  fine  nurrors,  ud 
Turkey  carpets,  and  silk  gowns  for  tbe 
sake  of  living  with  him.    Snt  it  is  a  t«j 
common  thing,  I  find,  in  more  sabjeds 
than  one,  to  assume  that,  though  indirid- 
ually  each  of  -  us  is  an  extremely  hig^ 
minded  and  virtuoos  person,  in  tbe  ag^ 
gregate  we  are  never  actuated  by  any  bat 
the  lowest,  narrowest,  and  most  soidid 
motives.     Even  granting,  however,  tint 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  no  calnmniator  when  he 
says  that  most  people  are  fools,  Geoige 
Eliot  might  ])ossibly  find  a  anffident  bu^ 
rier  against  these  anti-Quixotio  people  in 
Goethe's  saying,  that  if  yon  would  im- 
prove a  man,  the  best  plan  ia  to  mppoie 
that  he  is  already  what  yon  wirii  tooaki 
him. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the 
influence  which  George  Eliot*8  boob 
cannot  but  have  in  the  great  moreaeit 
of  which  we  are  the  half  -  nnoooieioei 
witnesses  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The 
remarks  which  she  scattera  by  the  mf 
side  of  her  narrative  are  sadi  as  flea 
sc4ircely  oifend  the  weakest  bro^g 
For  unless  one  has  already  aoqoiiaia 
frame  and  temper  open  for  thor  nee^ 
tion,  they  will  inevitably  glance  off  irilb- 
out  effect  irom  the  readec^a  nund.  M 
they  are  (jx^vijevra  (hn^eroSaAifnlLof  ■■*', 
ing  and  suggestivenesa  to  tfaoae  vha 
would  fain  see  the  inyigoraticm  of  hief 
by  the  effusion  into  it  ofa  oorreaftof  kftf 
and  fertilizing  ideas  drawn  finom  awe 
and  generous  observation  of  lUe  as  il  i^ 
To  introduce  a  rich  hnmaneness  into  Ai 
popular  conception  of  religiona  bdie(  vi 
to  spread  the  conviction  Uiat  opcimineirf 
mind  is  not  incondstent  irith  relip 
devotion,  are  two  of  the  nnbtaf 
which  a  writer  can  hope  to  have  a 

in  promoting.    There  oannofe  be 

higher  praise  for  a  book  than  that  illpii 
to  bring  men  nearer  to  one  luulhB^eBl 
to  cease  firom  the  jodgmemt  of  oiiea 
other  on  the  too  nairow  gronode  flf  i 
formity  to  or  revolt  agttnat  a 
orthodoxy.    There  it 
living  writer,  whoee 
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working  with  so  little  parade  of  its  ulti- 
mate significance,  is  likely  to  be  so  effec- 
tive as  George  Eliot's  in  this  direction. 
I  have  only  to  notice  one  thing  more, 
and  that  is,  how  thoroughly  these  novels 
show  to  people  who  write,  that  style  is 
not  the  resnlt  of  reading,  bat  of  thinking. 
It  is  not  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  a 
style  as  such,  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  and  feelings  which  produces 
good  writing.  Style  comes  of  brooding 
over  ideas,  not  over  words.  It  is  be- 
cause George  Eliot  lets  ideas  lie  long 
and  ripen  in  her  own  mind  that  their 
fruitage  of  expression  is  so  delicate  in 
flavor  and  so  rich  and  diversified  in  color. 


Chambera*B  JoumaL 
THE  STORY  OF  A  BURGLARY. 

In  October  last,  I  was  invited  by  a 
fiiend  of  mine,  whose  daughter  was 
about  to  be  married,  to  go  to  London 
to  attend  the  wedding.  1I«  had  taken 
a  large  house  in  one  of  the  streets  lead- 
ing out  of  Piccadilly  (which  I  will  call 
Folkestone-street),  and  was  so  good  as 
to  offer  me  a  room  for  the  marriage  week. 
Having  been  out  of  health  for  some  time,. 
and  needing  a  change,  I  thankfully  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  made  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  at  once. 

I  reached  London  about  a  week  before 
the  important  day;  and  to  those  who 
know  anything  about  weddings,  espe- 
cially weddings  in  "  high  life  "  (so,  I  be- 
lieve the  correct  phrase  runs),  I  need  not 
Bay  that  this  week  was  a  busy  one.  The 
presents  were  numerous,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  jewelry  5  the  trousseau,  1  was 
informed,  could  not  be  surpassed;  but 
of  that  I  am  not  qualified,  nor  is  it  any 
part  of  my  purpose,  to  speak.  I  am  only 
concerned  to  state  that  the  presents  of 
jewelry  were  numerous  and  valuable. 
As  they  were  brought  in  by  messenger 
after  messenger  from  the  various  jewel- 
lei^0  shops,  they  were  placed  for  inspec- 
tion by  visitors,  with  other  presents,  in 
the  front  drawing  room,  which,  I  may 
observe,  had  four  large  windows  all  look- 
inffinto  the  main  street 

The  marriage  was  fixed  for  a  Tuesday ; 
and  on  the  Saturday  previous,  my  friend 
gave  a  dinner  party  to  relations  on  both 


sides,  and  a  good  many  people  were  in- 
vited to  come  in  the  evening  to  inspect 
the  presents  and  the  trousseau.  As  it 
was  Saturday  night,  everybody  departed 
shortly  after  twelve  o'clock ;  and  by  one 
o'clock  eveiy  light  was  extinguished. 
No  suspicion  of  robbery  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  any  of  us,  and 
the  jewelry  and  other  valuable  presents 
were  left  exposed  in  the  front  drawing 
room  all  that  night  But  on  the  next 
night,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  did 
seem  to  have  a  little  anxiety  at  having 
so  much  valuable  i)roperty  exposed  in  so 
open  a  manner,  and  he  communicated  his 
uneasiness  to  his  mistress.  The  most 
costly  of  the  jewels  were,  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestion,  placed  in  a  large 
jewel  box,  and  deposited  at  bedtime  in 
his  mistress's  bedroom.  So  little  real 
anxiety,  however,  was  felt  by  any  one, 
that  a  magnificent  dressing  case  and 
dressing  bag,  both  with  gold  fittings  of 
very  gi'eat  value,  were  left,  with  numer- 
ous other  articles,  in  one  of  the  back 
drawing  rooms,  without  even  the  key  of 
either  being  turned  in  the  lock.  On 
that  Sunday  night,  or  rather  early  on  the 
Monday  morning,  the  house  was  robbed. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  before  I  pro- 
ceed further  in  my  nan'ative,  that  I 
should  give  a  general  idea  of  the  number 
and  position  of  the  rooms  on  the  three 
principal  floors  of  the  house.  On  the 
gi'ound  floor  there  were  dining  room, 
breakfast  room,  and  morning  room.  On 
the  first  floor,  there  were  three  drawing 
rooms ;  and  besides  these,  there  was, 
built  out  at  the  back,  and  lying  beyond 
the  seiTants'  staircase,  the  bedroom  and 
dressing  room  inhabited  by  my  friend 
and  his  wife,  and  in  which  the  jewels 
had  been  deposited.  On  the  second  floor 
were  four  bedrooms  and  a  dressing 
room,  occupied  by  diflerent  members  of 
the  famDy  and  myself. 

I  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  must  have  slept  soundly  for  about 
four  or  five  hours,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  the  violent  bai*king  of  a  little  dog 
which  I  had  in  the  room  with  me.  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  door  of  my  bed- 
room open  graduaUy,  and  a  bright  light 
shine  through  it  I  called  out  at  once  in 
a  loud  voice:  •'Who's  there t"  when 
the  door  was  quickly  and  quietly  shut, 
without  an  answer  being  returned.    I 
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never  dreamed  of  thieves,  for  I  had  been 
similarly  distnrbed  the  night  before :  my 
impression  was,  that  some  servant  had 
mistaken  the  room,  the  house  being 
strange  to  all  the  inmates.  I  struck  a 
light,  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  the 
time  to  be  four  o'clock.  For  a  time,  I 
listened  intently,  but  soon  finding  that 
all  was  quiet,  I  turned  on  my  side,  and 
tried  to  get  to  sleep  again.  This,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  impossible,  and  I  got 
no  more  sleep  that  night  About  iive 
o'clock,  I  heard  some  noises  in  the  next 
bedroom  to  my  own,  and  concluded 
that  my  neighbor  was  stirring ;  and  at 
half-past  five,  I  heard  somebody  stumble 
over  a  box  in  the  passage  outside  my 
door.  But  it  still  never  occurred  to  me 
to  think  of  thieves.  I  imagined  still 
that,  in  the  huiTy  of  preparation  for  the 
wedding,  some  servant  had  been  com- 
pelled to  rise  earlier  than  usual,  and  had 
stumbled  in  going  down  stairs  in  the 
dark ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  to  sleep,  I 
determined  to  get  up,  and  at  ten  min- 
utes to  six  o'clock  by  my  watch,  I  left 
my  room  to  go  to  another  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.  The  moment  I  left  my 
door,  I  saw  a  man  standing  ten  yards 
from  nie.  The  fellow,  who  was  about 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height^  and  most 
powerfully  made,  was  listening  at  the 
door  of  a  bedroom  close  to  mine,  and  had 
his  hand  on  the  handle  when  I  first  saw 
him  ;  but  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
me,  lie  made  a  rush  either  to  collar  me 
or  to  get  by  me,  I  don't  know  which ; 
and  seeing  this,  I  drew  back,  and  allow- 
ed him  to  pass.  The  next  moment  I 
gave  the  alarm,  and  the  household  was 
speedily  aroused.  An  attempt  fit  pur- 
.suit  was  made ;  but  the  minute  or  two 
which  had  elapsed,  enabled  the  burglars 
to  make  good  their  retreat,  and  they 
got  clear  away  without  molestation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  our  losses ;  and 
a  very  casual  inspection  decided  this. 
Everything  of  silver  or  gold  in  the  house 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
they  had  carried  off,  but  only  such  arti- 
cles as  were  very  portable:  plate  they 
never  sought  to  touch,  although  some 
was  lying  about  in  the  diflferent  rooms. 
Tliey  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  presents  left  in  the 
drawing  rooms ;  they  had  wrenched  off 


and  carried  away  all      9  gcdd  topa  bm 
the   fittings  of  the     reflwig  oMe  aai 
dressing  bag;    they    lad  entered  t«» 
bedrooms  on  the  8ea^««i  floor,  and  taka 
valuable  property  from  eadi,  while  tki 
inmates  were  deeping;  bot^  moetfoite* 
nately,  they  had  miflsed  tiie  mat  pnm, 
the  jewels,  to  obtain  whioh  the  hof^uj 
had,  doubtless,  been  plannei  TImj  m 
never  imagined  that  toe  head  of  the  fi» 
ily  would  sleep  in  a  bedroom  bejondtht 
servants'  sfaurcase,    and    so  mads  m 
attempt  to  explore  in    that  divsolioa 
They  must  have  reasoned  that  tte  \M 
bedrooms,  in  whieh  alone  the  jtvdl 
were  likely  to  be,  woold  be  those  to  Ihi 
front  on  the  second  floor,  over  the  dm^ 
ing  room ;  and  about  these  thsj  HHt 
have  hung  for  hoars,  in  the  hope  of  gi^ 
ting  their  prize,  listening  at  the  doontD 
the  breathing  of  the  deepen^  oitsrim 
and  rifling  the  rooms  of  those  nio  Aft 
most  heavily,  and  waiting  for  an  OTP^ 
tunity  of  safely  enteringtiie  othsca  1^ 
room,  after  the  barldng  of  my  do^  ikf 
did  not  agai*  attempt  to  appioaah.  I4 
although  the  jewels  were  Bm,  we  ttmit 
upon  inspection,  that  thaw  hadcvsiilin 
property  to  a  very  oonsideEaUe  smMlt 
indeed,  the  loss,  we  found,  ooidd  asl  tt 
estimated  at  less  than  seven  hisM 
pounds. 

Of  coarse,  the  first  thing  to  hodlH 
now  was  to  send  for  the  p(dio&  Thisiil 
done  at  once ;  and  as  I  waa  the  o^f fi^ 
son  who  had  actually  seen  woifb^ifM 
the  house,  I reodved  avint^  in  aaiaiplk' 
ibly  short  space  of  time,  fixMn  LmmM 
Fairfidd— so  I  wiU  call  hini-«£  dft4| 
division.  The  inspector  was  a  tiiiy. M^ 
haired  man,  who  looked  a  goedM 
younger  than  his  real  age,  bat  fAsi 
ed  a  capitd  man  of  bndneaii 
his  age  might  be.  His  first  qasstiott^ 
'VWhat  sort  of  a  man  waa  it  IhKt  >«l 
saw  on  the  landing,  sirt"  I  SM-li 
once  that  I  had  seen  a  taD, 
but  that  I  had  not  seen  Ida 
well  to  be  able  to  desoribe  ya 

accurately.    The  inspeotoc 

my  description  for  half  a  aabMl^  fMl 
then  cdled  on  me  fiv  a  dslailad.diii^^ 
tion  of  eveiv  artiole  of  ptom^itmk 
had  been  stolen,  and  ita  pfoaaUaiHAp 
I  had  scarcely     1  W9f  Ittm^ffm 

list,  when  a  knc  ei   ' 

and  Sergeant  Tr  01  [ 


v--    ^..' 
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also  of  the  Q  division — ^was  announced. 
Had  he  not  been  styled  a  sergeant,  I 
Bhoold  never  have  gaessed  what  he  was. 
My  idea  of  a  policeman  was  that  he  was 
tall  and  stoat,  and  with  whiskers  that 
were  the  objects  of  the  admiration  of  the 
servant  maids,  and  the  satire  of  '^  Mr. 
Panch."  But  heYe  was  a  little  man  in 
plain  clothes,  very  short,  very  dark  in 
complexion,  and  with  his  hair  and  whis- 
kers cut  very  close  ("  So  that  they  may 
have  nothing  to  hold  on  by,"  he  darkly 
iviiispered  to  me  in  a  conversation  we 
had  some  days  after.)  But  I  suppressed 
my  astonishment,  and  politely  greeted 
my  visitor.  In  return.  Sergeant  Wood 
expressed  the  usual  civil  regrets  for  the 
ooonrrence — which,  somehow,  one  can't 
think  quite  sincere  in  a  policeman — and 
then  had  a  brief  whispered  consultation 
with  Inspector  Fairfield.  .What  the  in- 
spector said  seemed  to  decide  him  upon 
some  course  of  action,  for,  after  again 
fttkinff  me  to  describe  the  man  I  had 
seen,  ne  hurriedly  left  the  room.  I  then 
completed  the  list  of  the  stolen  property, 
and,  after  accompanying  the  inspector  m 
.a  tour  round  and  over  the  house,  to  see 
how  the  entry  had  been  effected,  and 
after  being  convinced  that  the  thieves 
had  entered  from  the  back  through  the 
kitchen,  I  bade  him  good-morning,  fully 
convinced  that  the  best  plan  was  to  grin 
and  bear  our  losses  as  best  we  might  It 
was  the  firm  belief  of  every  one  of  us, 
that  every  article  of  gold  and  silver  was 
in  the  melting  pot  within  an  hour  after  the 
-thieves  left  the  house,  and  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  stolen  property  would  be  re- 
covered. Nor  did  we  think  in  our  hearts 
that  there  was  any  use  in  the  police  ex- 
erting themselves ;  we  had  not,  I  am 
aahamed  to  say,  any  belief  in  their  pow- 
ers of  detection  in  a  really  difficult  case, 
soidi  as  this  seemed  to  promise  to  be. 

Jodge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when 
barely  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  I 
was  informed  that  the  burglars  had  been 
oaptared,  and  every  article  of  property 
recovered.     The  manner  in  which  the 

3 tore  was  effected  was  so  ingenious, 
i  the  whole  affair  was  so  creditable  to 
fhe  police  force  of  the  metropolis,  that  I 
shall  make  no  anology  for  describing  it 
at  some  length.  ^ 

The  boi^ary  at  my  friend's  house  in 
Folkestone-street^  was  not,  I  discovered, 
ITaw  SsBoa— Yd.  lY.,  No.  4. 


by  anv  means  the  first  of  its  kind  which 
had  .lately  occurred.  A  succession  of 
robberies  had  taken  place  at  the  West 
End  during  the  previous  three  months, 
all  apparently  the  work  of  the  same  man 
(for  the  same  features  distinguished  them 
all),  and  the  police  had  been  greatly  net- 
tled at  their  non-success  in  detecting  the 
culprit. 

As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
vious June,  the  house  of  a  great  minister 
of  state  had  been  broken  into,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  jewelry  stolen.  In  that  case,  the 
thief  seemed  to  have  clambered  up  a  very 
high  wall,  and  then  to  have  "dropped" 
a  great  distance  on  to  some  leads.  This 
gave  him  access  to  a  window,  through 
which  he  entered  the  house.  The  jewel* 
ry  was  taken  from  a  lady's  dressing  room, 
and  the  robbery  must  have  been  effected 
within  a  veiy  short  time  after  she  had 
left  that  room,  for  she  did  not  retire  to 
bed  till  three  o'clock,  and  the  thieves 
were  out  of  the  house  by  five.  One  re- 
markable feature  in  this  case  was,  that 
one  of  the  thieves  had  xoashed  his  hands  in 
the  dressing  room  before  leaving  it  The 
police  used  every  exertion  to  trace  the 
'thieves,  but  were  unsuccessful:  and  so 
mysterious  did  the  a6^  seem,  that  they 
were  driven  to  suspect  that  there  had 
been  some  connivance  on  the  part  of  the 
servants.  For  these  suspicions,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  subsequent  events  proved 
that  there  was  no  ground  whatever. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  another  bur- 
glary took  place ;  this  time,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  an  ambassador.  In  this  case 
also,  the  thief  appeared  to  have  "  drop- 
ped "  a  considerable  height.  And  here, 
too,  the  police  were  at  rault 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  burglary  took 
place  at  a  house  looking  into  the  Green 
Park.  A  lady  was  sittmg,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  her  boudoir 
alone,  when  she  heard  somebody  walking 
in  the  room  overhead.  She  fancied  it 
was  her  brother,  and  called  out  to  him  to 
come  down  to  her.  No  answer  being  re- 
turned, she  ran  upstairs,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  see  a  strange  man  going  up  the 
upper  sUdrcase.  At  sight  of  her,  he 
qmckened  his  footsteps,  and  rushing  to 
the  topmost  story,  shut  himself  up  in  one 
of  the  servants  bedrooms.  By  this  time, 
an  alarm  had  been  given,  and  a  police- 
man fetched  from  the  street.    He  does 
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not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  either  a 
very  intelligent  or  very  coorageoos  mem- 
ber of  the  force,  for  all  he  did  was  to 
summon  the  burglar  inside  to  open  the 
door  and  come  out  This,  however,  he 
declined  to  do,  whereupon  this  valiant 
defender  of  our  homes  declined  to  break 
open  the  door  without  further  assistance, 
and  went  off  to  letch  another  constable. 
Of  course,  directly  his  back  was  turned, 
the  burglar  resolved  upon  flight  To  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  he  was  seen  to  get 
out  of  the  window,  and  make  a  terrific 
"  drop  "-leap  on  to  some  leads,  whence 
he  got  into  the  nark,  and  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  shades  of  evening.  The 
park  was  searched  at  once,  but  no  trace 
of  him  could  be  discovered.  The  lady, 
upon  being  questioned,  declared  that  the 
man  she  saw  was  tall  kad  dark  ;  and  that 
was  all  the  description  she  could  give. 
The  question  then  arose  :  Has  any  man 
been  seen  to  loiter  about  the  house  lately  t 
The  immediate  answer  was  in  the  affiim- 
ative.  A  tall,  dark  man  had  been  seen 
by  the  postman  loitering  about  the  house, 
and  the  postman  had  communicated  his 
suspicions  that  '^  he  was  after  no  good," 
to  the  sergeant  of  police,  but  had  only 
been  pooh-poohed  ibr  his  pains.  The 
sergeant  was  immediately  questioned, 
and  explained  that  he  had  fancied  that  the 
man  was  only  courting  one  of  the  maids 
at  the  bouse  in  question.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  was  considered  unsatisfac- 
tory by  the  Commissioners  of  Police, 
and  the  sergeant  was  suspended ;  and  to 
this  suspension  may  indirectly  be  at- 
tributed the  ultimate  detection  of  the 
burglar,  for  the  sergeant  felt  his  disgrace 
so  deeply  that  he  determined  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  bring  to  justice  this 
tall,  dark  man,  who  had  such  a  marvellous 
power  of  making  "  drop  "-leaps. 

Meanwhile,  news  came  of  another 
burglary  at  Kensington.  In  this  case 
also  the  thief  seemedto have  shown  great 
activity,  and  ag^  to  have  washed  his 
hands.  Again,  a  few  weeks  later,  a 
burglary  was  committed  in  Hamilton- 
place,  Hccadilly,  and  here  again  the 
thief  washed  his  hands,  even  bringing  a 
lemon  from  the  kitchen  to  aid  him  in  his 
task. 

It  now  became  almost  a  certainty  that 
all  these  robberies  were  the  work  of  one 
man ;  and  as  there  was  the  remarkable 


&ot  of  Us  washing  hia  hands  in  almost 
every  instance,  it  was  probable  that  this 
man  was  of  a  better  dass  and  of  greater 
refinement  than  the  ordinary  ran  of  Lon- 
don burglars.  But  an  altogether  new 
&ct,  which  was  likely  to  aid  the  polioe 
considerablv  in  their  efforts  to  tnioe  bun, 
was  elicited  during  the  inquiries  which 
were  made  with  respect  to  t^  Hamitton- 
plaoe  robbery.  It  transpired  that  two 
men  had  been  seen  for  some  days  loiter- 
ing about  and  examining  the  hoose,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  tidl  and  dark,  and 
the  other  short  and  fiur.  But  not  ooij 
had  they  been  seen ;  the  tall,  dark  man 
had  actually  spoken  to  a  commisaiomuun 
stationed  in  the  district,  and  had  been 
observed  to  have  a  fordgn  accent  It 
seemed  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
man  of  whom  they  were  in  seardi  was  a 
foreigner,  and  the  suspended  seiigeant 
determined  at  once  to  follow  up  this 
slight  dew. 

%ut  there  are  a  great  many  tall,  daric 
foreigners  in  London,  and  the  seroeant's 
task  seemed  one  of  no  slight  diffi<nilty; 
however,  he  was  a  determined  man,  of 
iron  nerves,  and  he  detemuned  to  find 
the  right  man,  if  he  searched  througfa  the 
whole  of  London  ;  so  he  sat  down  and 
thought  out  the  whole  matter,  and  dedded 
upon  the  course  he  would  pursna  He 
could  not  help  fancying  from  all  he  heard 
that  it  was  probable  the  man  in  question 
was  a  discharged  Swiss  or  Italian  valet, 
or  courier,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  so 
following  up  this  idea,  he  went  to  call 
upon  a  friend  of  his  who  kept  a  very  re- 
spectable public  house  at  the  West  End 
of  the  town.  This  man  had  been  a 
courier  himself  in  his  earlier  days,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  members 
of  the  confraternity,  and,  indeed,  had  a 
tdble-dhdte  daily  for  them  at  his  house,  of 
which  other  foreigners  occasionally  avail- 
ed themselves.  After  much  consultation 
with  the  landlord,  the  sergeant  deter- 
mined to  attend  the  tabU-cthdte  that  day, 
on  the  chance  of  seeing  his  man.  At 
dinner  time,  he  accordinffly  made  his  ap- 
pearance, of  course  in  ^ain  dothes,  and 
took  his  seat  with  the  ease  of  a  hcAUue. 
None  of  the  diners,  however,  answered 
in  any  way  to  the  description  of  the  bur- 
glar, and  the  sergeant  began  to  think  that 
he  had  been  wasting  his  time.  But 
scarody  had  the  dow    been  removed, 
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when  a  tall,  dark  man,  of  not  unplcasing 
appearance,  came  in,  and  took  his  seat  at 
one  of  the  little  round  tables.  Upon  him 
the  sergeant  at  once  fixed  his  attention, 
and  when  he  rose,  after  taking  some 
dight  refreshment,  quietly  followed  him 
out  of  the  house.  For  some  time,  he 
pursued  him  without  being  perceived, 
out  at  last  the  foreigner  seemed  to  become 
aware  that  he  was  being  tracked,  for  he 
looked  round  from  time  to  time  suspi- 
<»ou8ly.  This,  of  course,  did  not  look 
well,  for  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear 
does  not  do  this,  and  our  sergeant  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  How- 
ever,  clever  as  the  sergeant  was,  the  tall, 
dark  man  was  cleverer  still,  and  after  a 
long  chase,  suddenly  gave  his  pursuer 
the  slip.  The  sergeant  was  in  despair ; 
jmt  when  he  seemed  to  have  got  hold  of 
a  most  promising  clew,  he  had  lost  it,  and 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  for- 
eigner would  now  take  the  alarm,  and 
leave  the  country  at  once. 

But,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  as  he 
was  walking,  somewhat  disconsolately, 
in  Oxford-street  that  same  night,  he  saw 
Us  man  again !     Again  he  followed  him, 
and  again  he  lost  him,  but  this  time  in 
Aioh  a  position  as  to  make  it  nearly  cer- 
tain that  he  lived  in  one  of  three  well- 
known  streets  in  Soho.    These  streets 
irere  accordingly  watched  night  and  day, 
4Uid  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  was  finally 
timciked  down  to  No.  224  Canon-street, 
fioha 

Sat  although  they  had  been  successful 
fiur,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  had  in  ef- 
been  proved  t  What  was  the  result 
f  all  these  watchings  and  inquiries? 
^Bu^y  this:  that  a  tall,  dark  foreigner, 
lio  evidently  did  not  like  followers,  lived 
224  Canon-street,  Soho.  Slight,  how- 
's as  the  clew  was,  the  police  deter- 
to  follow  it  up.  So  much  annoy- 
and  excitement  had  been  caused  by 
numerous  burglaries  at  the  houses  of 
people,  and  there  had  been  so  many 
^^^viaanents  upon  the  unskiUulness  of  the 
P^ioe,  that  the  force  made  it  almost  a 
t^faat  of  honor  to  discover  the  culprit 
'^^*»eotions  were  given  to  certain  trusty 
^^^ly  the  house  was  watched  night  and 
P^y ;  and  this  perseverance  was  at  last 
?^v^«ided  hj  a  certain  amount  of  success, 
^^»  <mthe  Friday  preceding  the  burglary 
^  xay  friend's  house,  the  tall,  dark  for- 


eigner was  seen  to  come  out,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  shorter  man,  to  go  to  a  ma- 
rine store  dealer's  shop,  and  purchase 
some  skeleton  keys.  On  the  following 
day  (Saturdav),  he  was  seen  to  purchase 
some  more  keys,  and  with  these  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings,  and  was  not  seen 
out  again  that  day.  These  facts  of  course 
proved  him  to  be  a  suspicious  person, 
and  justified  the  police  m  putting  him 
under  surveillance.  On  the  next  day 
(Sunday),  he  left  bis  lodgings  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
seen  to  return  to  them  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  at  night;  but  after  that  hour, 
those  who  were  appointed  to  watch  him 
declared  that  he  did  not  leave  his  house 
that  night,  and  asserted  that  it  was  total- 
ly impossible  for  him  to  have  done  so 
without  their  seeing  him. 

Now,  my  friend's  house  in  Folkestone- 
street  must  have  been  broken  into  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  and 
the  man  I  saw  on  the  landing  certainly 
did  not  leave  the  house  till  ten  minutes 
to  six.  It  appeai'ed,  then,  quite  certain 
that,  whatever  he  might  have  done  on 
other  occasions,  the  tall,  dark  foreigner 
of  224  Canon-street  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  this  robbery.  When  I  described  my 
friend  on  the  landing  as  being  a  ''tall, 
dark  man,"  the  inspector,  as  I  remember- 
ed well,  had  smiled  grimly,  but  he  was 
not  then  aware  that  it  had  been  declared 
by  those  who  had  been  watching  him 
that  the  man  in  question  had  not  left  his 
house  aft«r  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night.  Of  tliis  fact,  Sergeant 
Wood  had  given  him  the  first  intimation, 
when  they  had  that  brief  consultation 
together  in  my  bedroom  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above,  and  for  a  moment  they 
must  have  been  dumbfounded — if,  in- 
deed, a  policeman  ever  yields  to  so  pure- 
ly "  civilian  "  an  emotion.  Apparently, 
bH  their  labor  had  been  thrown  away : 
the  tall,  dark  foreigner,  whom  they  had 
so  successfully  traced  to  his  lair,  could  not, 
it  seemed,  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  last  robbery,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
presumption  which  my  description  of 
him  excited. 

Policemen  are,  however,  proverbially 
slow  to  despair.  One  hope  stiU  remained, 
which  slender  as  it  then  seemed  to  us, 
proved  ultimately  the  right  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  Sunday  night  in  ques- 
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tion  had  been  wet  and  misty,  and  it  was 
jnst  possible  that  the  vigilance  of  the 
watchers  might  have  been  eluded,  though, 
from  the  skill  and  ability,  and  general 
high  character  of  the  men  employed,  this 
seemed  hardly  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  it  was  determined,  there- 
fore, that  the  house  in  Canon-street 
should  be  closely  watched ;  and  on  leav- 
ing my  room  Sergeant  Wood  himself 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary arrangements. 

The  sergeant  left  me  at  half-past  eight, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  the 
tall,  dark  foreigner  was  seen  to  come  out 
of  No.  224  Canon-street,  and  to  walk 
down  the  street,  in  the  direction  of  Seven 
Dials.  He  was  instantly  followed,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  observed  to  meet,  as 
if  by  appointment,  the  same  short,  fair 
man  who  had  accompanied  him  when  he 
had  made  the  purchase  of  skeleton  keys. 
This  latter  man  had  a  small  and  apparent- 
ly empty  blue  serge  bag  on  Ws  arm. 
The  two  men  linked  arms,  and  walked 
on  together,  having  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance, my  informant  said,  of  two 
master  tradesmen.  They  were  followed 
by  three  constables,  of  whom  Sergeant 
Wood  was  one,  and  the  question  which 
occupied  his  whole  thoughts  was,  should 
he,  or  should  he  not,  take  these  men  into 
custody?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  had  no  evidence  against  them — nay, 
he  had  evidence  which  directly  excul- 
pated the  tall,  dark  man,  and  if  correct, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  been 
present  at  the  burglary :  he  had  all  the 
teiTors  of  damages  for  false  imprison- 
ment, and  serious  rebukes  from  magis- 
trates for  exceeding  his  duty,  floating  be- 
fore his  eyes.  But  my  friend  Sergeant 
Wood  is  not  a  nervous  man,  and  his  hes- 
itation was  but  momentary.  In  spite  of 
the  testimony  of  the  watchers,  he  had 
always  felt  certain  that  the  tall,  dark 
man  had  planned  and  actually  executed 
the  burglary  in  Folkestone-street  that 
momine;  and  he  determined  to  risk 
everything  that  might  ensue  if  he  made 
a  mistake.  He  accordingly  arrested 
them ;  and  after  a  considerable  show  of 
i-esistance  on  the  part  of  the  shorter  man, 
and  a  great  deal  of  virtuous  indignation 
from  the  affronted  foreigner,  added  to 
considerable  opposition  from  a  mob  of 
the  lowest  characters  in  Seven  Dials,  the 


two  were  safely  lodged  in  the  station- 
house.     Of  course  the  blue  bag  was  ex- 
amined at  once,  and  this  apparently  in- 
nocent receptacle  was  found  to  oontain  i 
large  housebreaker's  "  jemmy  ^  or  crow-' 
bar,   a  bottle  of  aqaaibrtis  for  testing 
gold,  and  finally,  a  small  gold  toothpid, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  fittiogB 
of  the  dressing  case  in  my  friend's  b8» 
drawing  room,  and  which  had  apparent- 
ly been  left  in  the  bag  by  mistake,  having 
got  stuck  in  the  linmg.     I  should  like 
to  have  seen  the  grim  smile  of  my  fnend 
Sergeant  Wood  when  the  toothpick  was 
produced  fr'om  the  blue  bag.    I  think 
that  at  that  moment  he  could  ahnost 
have  forgiven  the  watchers,  whose  n^- 
ligence  had  so  nearly  led  him  astray. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
search  the  lod^ngs  of  the  tall,  daik 
man.     This  task  Inspector  Fairfield  un- 
dertook, and  he  proceeded  at  onoe  to 
Canon-street.   After  some  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  landlady,  who  stonily 
denied  that  any  such  person  was  lodging 
or  ever  had  lodged  in  her  house,  the  m- 
spector  at  last  got  admittance,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  the  Kouse  (which  was  a 
very  large  oneX  commencing  from  the 
attics.     On  reaching  the  second  storjr, 
on  his  way  downwards,  he  inquired  if 
any  foreigner  lived  in  any  of  the  rooms 
upon  it;  and  to  this  the  landlady,  whose 
memory  seemed  to  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  intercourse  with  the  inspector, 
replied,  that  a  foreign  gentleman,  who 
was  a  highly-respectable  wine  merchant, 
had  a  bedroom  on  this  floor  looking 
to  the  back.     She  did  not  know  much  of 
him,  she  said,  but  he  was  very  regjnlarm 
his  payments,  and  very  quiet  in  ms  hab- 
its, and  for  her  part  she  did  not  wish  for 
anything  more  in  a  lodger.    The  oon^ 
teous  inspector  requested  permisaon  to 
have  one  look,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form,   at  the    distinguished    foreigner's 
bedroom ;  and  to  this  the  landlaay  ac- 
ceded. Unfortunately,  however,  the  door 
was  locked,  and  as  the  landlady  had  no 
other  key  than  that  which  she  had  pven 
to  her  lodger,  and  which  he  had  doubt- 
less in  his  pocket  at  that  moment,  the  in- 
spector was  compelled  to  do  violence  to 
the  feelings  of  a  worthy  woman,  an^ 
break  open  the  door.    Tiiere  was  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  the  bedroom  in  any 
way ;  it  was  a  thought  small  and  airless 
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3r  a  "  wine  merchant,"  perhaps ;  but 
tien  he  might  be  a  trifle  eocentric — 
lany  greater  men  have  been  guilty  of 
lore  striking  eccentricities,  and  yet  not 

word  has  been  breathed  against  their 
eBpectability.  Bat  there  was  one  thing 
rhich  seemed  to  surprise  the  landlady, 
hoagh  not  perhaps  the  inspector — her 
xlger  seemed  to  be  about  to  make  a 
jxanejf  and  the  room  was  disordered 
y  preparations  for  departure.  Above 
U,  m  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a 
tiagoificent  portmanteau,  brand  new, 
od  of  the  best  workmanship.  The  in- 
peotor  liHed  it,  and  found  it  heavy ;  he 
ried  the  lid,  and  found  it  locked.  For- 
anately,  he  had  upon  his  bunch  a  key 
hat  fitted  the  lock ;  and  with  many 
ipologies,  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
lortmanteau.  Within  it  he  found  every 
itide  of  the  property  stolen  from  Folkc- 
tone-atreet,  with  the  single  exception  of 
he  gold  toothpick  found  in  the  blue 
lag;  but  besides  this,  the  inspector 
i>iind  in  the  portmanteau  some  of  the 
toperty  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
oases  in  Hamilton-place  and  Kensing- 
m.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  they 
ad  been  right  in  their  conclusions,  and 
lat  the  tall,  dark  foreigner  was  the  plan- 
er and  perpetrator  of  all  these  robberies. 

little  more  remains  to  be  said.  The 
nt  examination  of  the  prisoners  was 
iken  that  afternoon  before  the  magis- 
ste,  and  the  landlady  identified  the  tall, 
Bik  foreigner  as  her  lodger,  and  the 
wner  of  the  portmanteau.  A  policeman 
irore  to  having  seen  both  prisoners 
>itering  near  the  mews  at  the  back  of 
foikestone-street,  on  the  Sunday  evening 
letween  eight  and  nine  o*clock  ;  and  so 
he  chain  of  evidence  was  complete. 
Evidence  was  also  given  that  both  prison- 
n  had  been  previously  convicted,  and 
lieo  they  were  remanded,  in  order  to 
lomplete  the  depositions  before  commit- 
tjL  Bat  before  the  day  of  final  examina- 
ion,  the  tall,  dark  man,  in  utter  despair 
IS  to  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  dreading 
i  iwitence  which,  at  his  age  (he  was  fifty- 
i^Ph  wovld  probablv  be  tantamount  to 
MQsl  servituae  for  life,  committed  suicide 
gr  hanging  himself  in  his  cell  at  the 
Mose  of  Detention.  The  younger  man 
rss  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  ser- 
itedci  and  is  now  working  out  his  time. 
At  the  inqaest  which  was  held  upon 


the  foreigner,  some  curious  particulars 
relating  to  his  life  were  disclosed.  He 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  of  very  respect- 
able family,  his  father  having  been  agent 
to  a  French  nobleman.  He  seemed  to 
have  had  respectable  friends  in  London, 
who  had  no  idea  whatever  that  he  was  a 
burglar.  He  was  thought  by  them  to 
have  an  independent  mcome,  and  to 
travel  about  for  his  pleasure.  At  what 
time  of  his  life  he  took  to  burglary 
seemed  to  be  quite  unknown,  but  there 
was  no  question  as  to  his  talent  for  that 
profession.  The  police  considered  him 
a  most  skilful  and  dangerous  thief,  and 
regarded  his  capture  as  an  important 
event.  His  manners  and  language  were 
remarkably  good,  and  his  appearance  was 
such  that,  if  he  had  been  met  in  a  house, 
he  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  some 
gentleman's  foreign  servant.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  burglary  at  my 
friend's  house  was  only  one  of  a  series  ; 
indeed,  among  his  papers,  a  list  of  houses 
of  the  nobility  was  found,  with  full  par- 
ticulars of  access  to  each;,  and  these, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  would 
have  been  plundered  in  succession,  had 
not  his  career  been  stopped  by  the  police. 


CYRUS  W.  FIELD. 

OF  THE  ATLANTIO  TELEGBAPH. 
A  SKETCH  BY  THE  EDITOB. 

The  world  moves.  The  world  has 
long  been  moving  along  the  track  of 
centuries — slowly,  slowly,  through  the 
olden  ages,  and  sluggishly,  sluggishly 
along  the  dim,  dull  years  of  the  middle 
ages —  while  the  grand  gigantic  train  of 
human  forces  was  gathering  for  more 
rapid  movements.  Old  Father  Time 
seems  to  have  been  very  patient  of  this 
long  delay.  He  is  never  m  a  hurry,  he 
won't  be  hurried.  Albeit  he  is  never  be- 
hind ;  but  always  prompt  and  punctual 
to  a  moment  in  all  his  arrivals,  though 
on  his  great  railway  train  he  carries  we 
world  and  all  its  kingdoms  and  monar- 
chies and  their  inhabitants. 

But  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
sent  out  her  morning  signals  to  the  chief 
intellects  and  engineers  of  human  prog- 
ress to  fire  up  for  a  more  rapid  advance. 
The  unruly  elements  were  caught  and 
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\  harnessed  and  trained  and  forced  into 
the  service  of  their  human  masters.  They 
became,  after  many  trials  and  efforts  to 
sabdne  them,  obedient  and  docile.  They 
were  made  to  drive  steamships  across  the 
ocean  amid  winds  and  waves  and  storms. 
They  were  harnessed  up  to  draw  railway 
trains  over  the  plains,  along  the  valleys 
and  through  the  tunnelled  monntsdns,  as 
well  as  drudge  in  all  the  marts  of  com- 
merce and  manufactories  of  the  world. 
They  became  the  tireless  servants  of  all- 
work.  But  mankind  are  not  easily  satis- 
fied in  this  age  with  the  working  laws  of 
progress.  This  new  resurrection  of  in- 
tellectual forces  has  given  birth  to  the 
continuous  cry,  Onward!  Onward!  Fast- 
er !  Faster !  till  now  even  the  Sun  finds 
himself  outstripped,  and  left  behind,  in 
the  short  voyage  between  London  and 
New- York,  by  five  hours  and  forty  min- 
utes. Time  henceforth  must  yield  the 
palm  and  the  mastery  to  a  swifter  element 
This  new  competitor  in  the  race  can  car- 
ry a  message  round  the  globe  quicker  by 
twenty-three  hours  and  fifty- nine  min- 
utes than  Time  himself 

The  history  bf  mankind  along  the 
grand  march  of  ages  is  marked  with 
great  events,  great  deeds,  great  heroes, 
and  men  of  renown.  We  see  them  from 
afar,  upon  the  mountain  tops  of  by-gone 
ages.  We  read  of  the  events  and  of  the 
deeds  of  renown,  and  admire  the  intel- 
lect of  the  men  who  achieved  them. 
But  renowned  men  did  not  all  live  and 
die  in  past  centuries.  The  present  age 
is  big  with  events.  Hme's  great  railway 
train  comes  heavily  laden  with  events  and 
deeds  every  day,  faster  than  all  the  his- 
torians can  unload  and  store  them  away. 
Columbus,  with  three  little  pinnace  boats, 
and  a  handfiil  of  small  charts  and  draw- 
ings by  his  own  pen,  which  we  have  seen 
still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  library  of 
Seville,  discovered  and  laid  out  a  great 
highway  for  ships  and  the  steam  navies 
of  the  world  across  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
surface  where  the  winds  and  waves  rage, 
and  the  storm -chariots  drive  furiously. 
And  now  another  man  of  indomitable  will 
and  perseverance,  henceforth  to  be  a  man 
of  enduring  renown,  has  tunnelled  a  path- 
way far  down  along  the  depths  of  ocean 
where  the  winds  never  blow  and  the 
storm-chariots  never  drive.  Along  thb 
submarine  railway  of  thought  travel  the 


mightjr  interests  of  oommerae  snd  the  !■- 
temational  aflfairs  of  oontineiita  tnd  die 
world,  quick  as  thouidit^  qmeker  Ah 
time,  and  swifter  than  the  winds. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  may  be  srid  te 
complete  the  work  whidi  Colambui  k»- 
gan,  in  joining  the  New  Woiid  to  Am 
Old,  has  built  himself  an  enduring 
ument  to  his  fistme,  both  nnder  the  < 
and  on  the  land,  and  on  the  pases  €fk» 
tory,  in  this  marveUoas  enterpnse  sf  tki 
Atlantic  Telegraph.     Honor  to  jikm 
honor  is  due,  is  both  a  law  of  AeKUi 
and  of  common  right  and  jostioa  Hmki 
other  men  of  renown  in  the  worid  ef  «- 
ence  and  intellect,  and  merchant  mm 
of  commerce  and  finance,  share  nqpif 
and  justly  in  the  honor  of  tins  migllMrt 
achievement  of  this  age  or  of  aaj^fc 
Thev  have  scaled,  not  the  walls  oTsom 
mighty  fortress  of  strength,  bat  hdtki 
way  in  the  deep  darkness  and  dcplis 
of  ocean,  where  hnman  footsteps  warn 
trod  before.    For  this  thej  now  nmi 
the  thanks  of  an  admiring  woiU.    Ooh- 
plete  success  can  now  be  inseribsdfls 
their  banner  as  it  floats  and  wwsiii 
the  breeze  in  sight  of  both  hiinfiif^— 

But  we  attempt  no  adequate  eom^ 
other  and  more  gifted  pens  hsfSMi 
this  already,  and  will  do  it  ftDr.  Vf 
only  offer  our  hamble  meed  ot  paMk 
prefixing  to  it  what  we  feel  qniteioscv 
readers  will  appreoiate— an  ezoeDsntl^ 
trait  of  the  hero  of  the  Atlantis  iv 
graph,  which  has  been  engnred  bmt 
photograph  taken  in  London.  AUtf 
biographic  sketch  will  add  to  its  TtStK^ 

Cyrus  West  Field  was  bom  i«  Air- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  NovendMrlA 
1819.  His  father  is  the  Her.  Se.  >M 
who  was  for  many  yean  die  ssMarf 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  cbask  rf 
otockbridge,  where  he  still  lives  ia  a  li^ 
erable  old  age.  An  elder  faroChar,  Ai 
Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  is  an  mm^ 
jurist  of  New-York.  Another  hnAarii 
the  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Fidd,  dttiiq;  ca  Ai 
bench  of  the  Supreme  CcHUtof  AeUdhl 
States  for  the  district  of  GsSftnh.  A 
still  younger  brother,  the  Rer.  &HT 
M.  l^eld,  D.D.,  is  editor  of  Ae  &»- 
York  Evangelist,  one  of  the 
ions  papers  m  this  ooontiy. 

Mr.  Field  was  edaoaled  in 
town,  after  whioh  he 
business  life  in  i 
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York,  and  became  so  eminently  snccess- 
fbl  that  he  en^eered  his  way  in  a  few 
years  to  the  chief  proprietorship  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  mercantile  establishment 
His  native  energy  and  executive  talents 
soon  put  him  in  possession  of  an  ample 
fortune,  so  that  in  1853  he  partially  re- 
tired from  business,  and  made  an  extend- 
ed tour  over  and  among  the  Andes  in 
South  America.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  the  following  year,  he 
was  solicited  to  engage  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  line  of  telegraph  in  Newfound- 
land. After  mature  deliberation  he  en- 
tered upon  the  work.  He  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  procuring  a  charter  from 
the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  grant- 
ing to  him  and  hU  friends  an  exclusive 
right  for  fifty  years  to  establish  a  tele- 
graph from  the  continent  of  America 
to  that  colony,  and  from  thence  to  Eu- 
rope. From  that  time,  Mr.  Field  de- 
voted himself  with  untiring  energy  to 
the  acconiplishment  of  this  great  under- 
tddng.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  land  line  of  telegraph 
in  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  two  at- 
tempts to  lay  a  submarine  cable  between 
Gape  Ray  and  Cape  Breton.  He  visited 
Bngland  in  1854  and  in  1856  for  the 
fiiruier  prosecution  of  his  schemes.  He 
aooompanied  the  expeditions  of  1857  and 
1858,  fitted  out  with  great  care  and  ex- 
pense, to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic, 
oetween  Ireland  and  Newfoundland .  The 
announcement  that  the  cable  had  been 
laid  and  landed,  connecting  the  two  con- 
tinents, sent  a  lightning  thrill  through  all 
the  land,  and  men  wept  for  joy.  But 
the  success  was  temporary.  Four  hun- 
dred telegrams  were  transmitted,  and 
then  the  vitality  of  the  cable  ceased. 
This  temporarv  success,  however,  had 
proonred  for  Jdx.  Field,  on  his  arrival  in 
Kew-York,  such  an  ovation  from  a  joy- 
000  public  as  we  have  not  seen  equalled 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  name,  and 
those  of  his  compeers,  blazed  in  burning 
lettaTB  of  light  before  the  eyes  of  count- 
lets  thousands.  Nothing  daunted  by  the 
dnk  oloud  which  had  come  over  the  un- 
dertaking, Mr.  Field  agun  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1859,and  renewed  his  efforts,  in  the 
&oe  of  difficulties  and  discouragements 
wbidi  would  have  appalled  a  less  reso- 
lute man,  to  revive  hope  in  the  scheme  and 
make  prepamtion  for  another  attempt. 


^*  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1854  that 
Mr.  Field  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
stupendous  achievement"  And  what- 
ever ci'edit  may  be  due  to  the  suggestion 
of  others,  *it  is  most  unquestionably  due 
to  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseve- 
rance of  Mr.  Field  that  tiie  great  work 
has  been  achieved.  The  world  will  give 
him  the  honor  of  it.  "  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1856,  the  prospectus  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  was  issued  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  £350,000,  represented 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty  shares,  of 
£1000  each.  Mr.  Field  subscribed  £88,- 
000  on  his  own  account,  and  within  one 
month  the  entire  capital  had  been  sub- 
scribed." Great  Britain  gi-anted  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £14,000,  and  the 
United  States  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$70,000  for  twenty-five  years.  Both 
governments  grant^  the  use  of  ships- 
of-war  in  laying  the  cabla  But  re- 
peated failures  required  renewed  and 
repeated  efforts,  which  demanded  all 
the  skill  and  energy  of  indomitable  per- 
severance. And  when  the  stupendous 
achievement  had  progressed,  and  the 
cable  had  been  laid  down  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Valentia, 
and  only  six  hundred  more  remained 
to  land  it  safely  at  Heart's  Content,  it 
must  have  been  a  severe  mental  strain 
to  see  the  cable  break,  and  go  down  out 
of  sight  two  miles  and  a  half  deep  into  the 
dark  bosom  of  old  ocean.  Had  all  efforts 
for  its  completion  then  ceased,  the  esti- 
mated loss  would  have  been  $5,000,000, 
gone  in  a  moment.  But  Mr.  Field's 
resolution  to  persevere  was  stronger  than 
the  cable  itself.  From  the  sides  of  the 
Great  Eastern  were  sent  down  at  once 
the  grappling  hooks,  twenty-five  hundred 
fathoms  deep,  which  took  hold  of  the 
lost  cable  and  lifted  it  up,  with  a  tre- 
mendous strain,  seven  hundred  fathoms  ; 
when  the  gear  broke,  carrying  down  two 
miles  of  lost  ropa  Another  trial  lifted 
up  the  cable  eight  hundred  fathoms,  and 
then  the  swivel  broke,  and  down  went 
two  miles  more  of  rope.  But  Mr.  Field's 
faith  never  wavered,  and  his  efforts  never 
relaxed,  till  now  complete  success  has  re- 
warded his  persevering  labors.  He  has 
crossed  the  ocean,  we  believe,  forty-one 
times  in  this  herculean  enterprise.  He 
may  now  rest  upon  his  laurels,  and  re- 
ceive the  rich  reward  of  his  services. 
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Since  the  above  was  written,  Ocean 
Telegraphy  has  achieved  a  new  triumph 
in  the  recovery  of  the  lost  cable  of  1865. 
After  bringing  safely  to  land  the  new 
cable  of  the  present  year,  the  Gfreat  East- 
em  and  her  attendant  ships  returned  to 
mid-ocean  to  begin  their  search.  It  was 
indeed  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay  mow ! 
The  water  was  two  miles  and  a  half 
deep.  But  they  went  armed  with  grap- 
pling irons  of  huge  size  and  strength, 
and  twenty  miles  of  rope  that  would  bear 
a  strain  of  thirty  tons.  With  this  they 
began  fishing  in  the  deep  waters.  After 
several  attempts,  they  caught  the  lost 
cable  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  brought 
it  to  the  surface.  But  as  all  were  rejoicmg 
over  their  success,  the  slippery  sea-mon- 
ster glided  off  the  grapnels  and  sunk 
to  the  bottom.  To  recover  it  again  kept 
them  at  work  a  fortnight  longer.  They 
at  length  sailed  east  a  hundred  miles, 
to  where  the  water  was  more  shallow — 
tliat  is,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  deep! 
Here  they  finally  caught  the  cable  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  2d  of  September, 
and  brought  it  safely  on  board.  The 
news  was  instantly  flashed  to  Ireland, 


and  back  by  the  other  oaUetoKewfoand- 
land,  and  was  known  the  nmeaftenuKn 
in  New-York.    The  GreAt  Easton  it 
once  began  paying  oat,  and  on  BtOmdMj 
following,  the  8th  of  September,  fatoDriit 
the  cable  safely  to  the  shore.    On  uii 
second  triomph  the  enthnnum  (tf  tte 
people  knew  no  bounds.    The  deqnlek 
to  the  New-York  press  ssys  tfaati^fln 
the  shore  end  was  brought  to  the  tele- 
graph house,  the  orew  from  the  man-ot 
war  seized  Mr.  Held,  and  the  ^gif 
Canning  and  Qiffoid,  and  Tuaea  thcei 
over  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  dmnl 
them  vociferously.     The  next  dsf,  Ihe 
Great  Eastern,  havuig  done  her  wtA 
well,  sailed  for  England,  while  Mr.FUi 
embarked  on  the  Medway  to  lay  aaote 
cable  across  the  Gnlf  of  Eit  Lawxeooe^ee 
as  to  have  a  double  line  to  NewibondiBl 
as  well  as  across  the  ooean. 

The  iTutory  of  the  Atimtie  CbU^ta 
the  pen  of  ift.  Field  (noticed  bjvike* 
where),  is  intensely  interesting,  sndsoiH 
tains  a  full  and  reliable  nanaliTe  cf  Ai 
chief  incidents  and  stepa  emhnoelii 
this  marvellous  enterprise. 
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LOVFS    LIGHT. 

Last  year  slie  wandered  through  the  wood, 

The  Sj)rincf  was  on  the  breeze, 

And  overhead,  among  the  treea, 
The  building  cushats  cooed  and  cooed ; 

And  all  around  a  hundred  not«3 

Pourc'd  fresh  and  sweet  from  warbling  throats, 
And  she  was  gay  with  Eartli's  ghid  mood. 

AVith  girlish  laughing  glco  she  strayed 

Amid  the  primrose  flowers. 

And  from  the  hawthorn  shook  in  showers 
The  frngrant  blossoms — wanton  maid — 

And  making  havoc  as  she  went. 

Her  merry  voice  glad  snatches  sent 
Of  song  and  carol  through  the  glade. 

Again  the  Sprinff  was  in  the  grove. 

Blithe  carolled  every  bird, 

And  overhead  again  were  heard 
The  plaintive  cushats  crooning  love ; 

Again  along  the  primrose  glade, 

Beneath  the  thorns  the  maiden  strayed, 
And  felt  the  Spring  her  pulses  move. 

But  not  again  she  shook  the  sprays 
With  playful  fingers  rude. 
To  scatter  in  her  careless  mood 


Their  blooms  along  the  forert  myt; 
But  violet,  and  primroM  fUf, 
She  gathered  in  »  garliitd  Twe, 

And  lily  hcllBy  and  fragnnt  asyi. 


And  she  was  glad,  she  knew  not 
And  yet  her  heart  knew  well 
That  fairer  smiled  eadi  hloanj  4dL 

And  brifl^hter  glowed  the  glowing  i^ ; 
The  stilly  bMutyof  the  pUce, 
Had  passed  into  her  nuuiqg  taiB$, 

And  softened  all  her  lutroas  €J9, 

And  through  the  woodland  os  ihe  mani 
Until  she  reached  the  fltile» 
And  resting  there,  sew  masy  a  ■& 

Of  field  and  mead,  where  cetiM  lOffd; 
The  homestead  and  the  eottM  maA 
Her  eye  dwelt  lovipi^j.os  aft— 

She  loved  them,  for  she  was  belovf^ 

liast  year  she  waa  a  wayward  cUU^ 
A  merry  mada^  tUi^ 
And  frolic  as  thehiida  tiiB*  wte 

Their  random  fiigfata  alnw  tka«0; 
Bnt  Love  has  come^  ana  aiiilii|ei% 
In  blooming  earth,1ii  bstaqpil^' ; 

It  seems  as  tfaoi^  an  -     -    ' 
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And  what  is  Love  ?    A  sympathy, 
An  intuition  rare, 
A  sense  that  need  hath  ne*er 

Of  words  to  thread  the  intricacy 
Of  thought  and  feeling's  maze, 
A  foretaste  of  the  eternal  days, 

When  God  shall  lighten  every  eye. 
— ComhiU  Magazine,  C.  U.  D. 


THE   VINES. 

Wurm  was  dead,  and  all  the  torpid  earth 

"Was  throbbing  with  the  pulses  of  the  Spring, 
And  cold  was  gone,  and  suffering  and  dearth, 

And  the  glad  fruit  trees  at  the  blossoming ; 
And  meads  were  green,  and  all  the   stalwart 
woods 

Felt  the  sap  rising  from  their  mossy  roots 
To  their  proud  crowns,  whose  coronet  of  buds 

Burst  with  the  morning  into  tender  shoots 
Of  livinff  verdure.     Hid  among  the  leaves 

Of  eany  foliaged  shrubs  and  ivied  bushes. 
And  in  warm  crannies  of  the  sheltering  eaves 

Sat  on  their  nests  the  patient  mother  thrushes. 

A  cottage  stood  upon  a  south  hill-sido, 

The  sun  looked  down  on  it  through  the  glad 
days, 
Without,  within,  the  mellow  golden  tide 

Flowed  in  bright  floods  or  penetrating  rays, 
And  made  a  glory  in  each  little  chamber. 

All  reds  warmed  into  rubies  for  the  minute. 
And  every  bit  of  yellow  became  amber, 

The  while  the  rays  in  passing  lingered  in  it. 
Beside  the  porch  there  ctcw  a  sturdy  vine. 

Rugged  and  knotted  was  the  tough  brown 
stem, 
About  the  rustic  pillars  did  he  twine, 

With  garlands  in  the  summer  dressing  them. 
Proud  was  he  of  his  beauty  and  his  vigor. 

And  of  his  fragrant  blossoms  and  sweet  fruit. 
He  feared  no  blight,  nor  winter's  sharpest  rigor 

To  work  him  harm  in  stem,  or  branch,  or  root. 
About  his  foot  the  little  children  played. 

The  sonbeams  glinted  through  him  on  their 
hair. 
Above,  the  sparrows  twittered  as  they  made 

llieir  rag^d  nests,  or  fed  their  nestlings  bare ; 
And  all  the  household  loved  him.    He  had  seen 

Three  generations  bom ;  tlie  babes  that  lay 
Cooine  on  mothers'  laps  i'  the  shadow  green 

Of  nis  cool  boughs  he  watched  from  day  to 
day 
Orowing  to  well-knit  youths  and  maidens  comely. 

Whispering  and  listening  to  lovers'  vows. 
Thence  to  staid  men  and  quiet  matrons  homely. 

And  hoary  elders  white  with  age's  snows. 
A  very  patriarch  of  vines  he  flourished. 

Tended  by  all  with  reverence  and  love, 
As  much  by  human  care  and  tendance  nourished 

As  by  the  showers  from  the  skies  above. 

But  now  a  change  had  come.    Last  autumn  tide. 
When  all  his  clusters  were  in  ripest  splendor, 

A  young  man  with  a  young  wife  by  his  side 
Sat  watching  from  the  porch  the  moonlight 
tender; 

His  arm  was  round  her ;  on  his  shoulder  lay 
Hir  lair  young  head  in  perfect,  blissful  rest, 


Softly  around  him  stole  the  shadows  gray. 

While  the  last  lustre  faded  from  the  west. 
He  raised  his  arm  to  the  o'erhanging  bough. 

And  plucked  a  cluster:  "Dear  old  vine,"  he 
said, 
"  Strong  as  he  is,  and  halo  and  hearty  now. 

Can  he  outlive  us  ?    Will  he  not  be  dead 
Before  the  baby-angel  every  day 

Brings  to  us  near  and  nearer,  shall  be  grown 
A  sturdy  youth,  or  maiden  fair  and  gay — 

Before  our  budding  flower  shall  be  blown  ? 
Here,  then,  beside  hun  let  us  plant  and  rear 

A  shoot  that  may  in  course  of  time  succeed 
him. 
That,  as  he  wanes,  shall  flourish,  year  by  year, 

Reaching  to  ripeness  as  our  children  need 
him." 
And  so  'twas  done :  the  venerable  vine 

No  longer  stood  alone ;  his  vigorous  age 
Was  thus  despised  1  his  haleness  called  decline  ! 

Through  all  his  fibres  thrilled  a  jealous  rage. 

And  now  the  Spring  was  come  with  all  its  dews 

And  all  its  tender  showers  and  smiling  lights. 
And  vivid  earthly  greens  and  skyey  blues, 

Its  long  sweet  days,  its  brief  and  perfumed 
nights ; 
And  the  young  vine  more  forward  than  the  old, 

Was  waking  with  the  Spring,  each  downy  bud 
Was  softly  swelling,  ready  to  unfold 

A  rosy  shoot,  mantling  with  youthful  blood. 
The  old  vine  looked  upon  it :  all  the  hate 

Winter  had  paralyzed  now  quick  awoke ; 
Must  he  then  yield  to  this  ignoDle.fate  ? 

Was  there  not  time  yet  for  a  final  stroke  ? 
Yes ;  like  a  serpent  should  his  limbs  enlace 

His  feeble  rival,  crushing  out  his  breath ; 
With  hideous  semblance  of  a  love  embrace 

Consigning  him  to  slow  fmd  certain  death. 
Yes,  such  should  be  his  vengeance.    With  that 
thought 

He  drew  from  tender  dews  and  balmy  showers 
All  nourishment,  and  from  the  rich  soil  sought 

Increasing  strength  to  renovate  his  powers. 
And,  day  by  day,  he  near  and  nearer  drew 

To  his  young  rival,  stretching  a  baleful  arm. 
Whose  real  aim  the  other  never  knew, 

But  deemed  that  kindness  which  was  meant  for 
harm. 
"  Truly,"  he  said,  "  O  patriarch,  I  need 

The  aid  thou  offerest ;  my  feebleness 
So  sorely  presses  on  me  that,  indeed, 

I  bless  the  arm  that  seeks  to  make  it  less. 
To  thee  I  turn,  to  thee  I  gladly  cling ; 

Support  me,  aid  me,  let  me  closely  twine 
Around  thee  and  about  thee,  let  me  fling 

Aloft  my  tender  limbs  upheld  by  thine ! " 
The  old  vine  paused  confounded ;  was  it  so 

His  aim  had  been  conceived  of?  should  he 
prove 
Instead  of  trusted  friend,  malignant  foe  ? 

Bring  murderous  hate  in  lieu  of  help  and  love  ? 
No !  perish  such  a  thought  I  henceforth  his  aim 

Should  be  to  lend  the  vigor  of  his  arm 
To  rear  the  tender  youngling,  fan  the  flame 

Of  kindling  life,  protect  him  'gainst  all  harm. 

And  thus  they  grew  together,  each  enlacing 
The  other,  mingling  wreaths  of  tender  leaves  ; 

Supported  by  their  mutual  embracing 
Each  to  the  other  strength  and  succor  gives. 
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And  80  tho  years  drew  onward,  eyer  brining 

Their  meed  of  change;  to  youth  maturity. 
The  young  life  into  fuller  life  upspringing, 

The  aged  feeling  that  the  stern  decree 
That  dimmed  it  had  gone  forth :  no  more  Spring's 
blessing 

Could  kiss  it  into  bud  and  scented  bloom; 
No  longer  Summer's  dear  and  warm  caressing 

Restore  lost  strength,  or  save  it  from  its  doom. 

"Wife,"  paid  tho  dweller  in  the  cottage  (Time 

Had  gently  dealt  with  him,  a  silver  streak 
Marked  here  and  there  brown  locks,  yet  man- 
hood's prime 

Still    linj?ered    in    his    frame;   the  matron's 
check 
A  ruddier  bloom  displayed ;  the  husband's  arm 

Enclasped  an  ampler  form  in  its  embrace 
Than  that  which  in  an  evening  still  and  warm 

Reclined  upon  him  in  that  self-same  ])lace) — 
"  Wife,  see  the  young  vino  planted  on  the  day 

Our  boy  was  born ;  'tis  twenty  years  ago ; 
How  both  have  thriven  since  that  blessed  May  1 

A  haj)py  thoui^ht  of  mine,  wife,  was't  not  so. 
To  plant  it  then  ?    Our  dear  old  vine,  I  knew, 

Ilale  though  it  was,  could  not  much  longer 
la»t, 
Before  the  babe  to  early  manhood  grew, 

ltd  fruiting  days  would  all  be  gone  and  past 
And  now  'tis  dead  and  only  fit  to  make 

A  faggot  for  the  autumn  evening  hearth, 
Fetch  me  my  axe,  this  very  day  1 11  take 

Its  sapless  boughs  and  stems  from  off  the 
earth." 

He  Paid,  but  Baid  in  vain.    About,  around 

The  rug;red  stem,  the  branches  dead  and  dry, 
The  younger  vine  its  limbs  so  close  had  wound, 

'Twere  soarc^ely  possible  e'en  to  descry 
Where  life  and  death  united.     Uate  is  strong. 
But  stnmg  true   love   can  conquer  strongest 
hate ; 
Love's  victories  are  as  Truth's,  bring  right  from 
wrong, 
An<l  wage  successful  war  with  Time  and  Fate. 

— All  the  Year  Hound, 


A  VENETIAN  BRIDAL. 

She  is  danfring  in  tho  palace, 

In  the  palace  on  the  sea; 
Down,  far  down,  the  sullen  water 

I'loweth  silently. 
She  is  radiant  in  her  beauty, 

Pearls  her  elwn  ringlets  twine, 
Rubit's  (iclisten  on  her  linger, 

Sap])hires  on  her  bosom  shine. 
She  is  queen  of  every  heart  there, 

Envy  of  the  beauteous  train ; 
On  her  looks  are  fiefdoms  pending, 

Deadli(>st  loss  and  loftiest  gain. 
Princes  for  her  sake  are  sii^hing ; 

She  is  fairest,  first  of  all 
Who  are  dancing  in  tho  palace 

At  the  Doge's  festival. 

Dancing  in  tho  Doge's  palace 
In  the  palace  on  the  sea ; 

Down,  far  down,  the  turbid  water 
Rolluth  sullcudy.    . 


For  her  lovo  a  royil  boMm 

Beats  with  fierce  desire; 
Unrequited  paasioii,  baming 

Like  consuming  fire. 
Wherefore  doth  uie  ehiink  end  qniver 

When  he  breathei  her  name  T 
Wlierefore  is  her  cheek  and  boeom 

Dyed  with  crimBoa  shame? 
And  her  eager  eye  tarns  irom  him» 

Glancing  far  astray 
For  some  absent  one,  regretful 

Of  his  long  delay. 
Fix'd  upon  her  witn  dark  meaidng. 

Glare  those  baleful  eyei ; 
Fast  clench'd,  by  the  wrist,  he  holds  k 

"  Thou  art  mine !    M v  prise  I 
Vainly  from  the  fowler's  clutches 

Would  the  bird  take  flight; 
'Gainst  the  strong  is  no  appeaUag; 

Here,  where  might  is  ngtkt," 

They  are  dancing  in  the  Doge's 

Palace  on  the  sea ; 
Down,  far  down,  the  cniel  water 

Murmurs  mockingly. 

But  her  cheek  ktows  white:  heoomeia 

Comes  not,  whom  she  Iotcb. 
Drooping,  vacant,  'mong  the  dsnesn 

Listlessly  she  moves. 
Heard  she  not  the  heavy  footsteps 

Cross  the  bridge  of  doom? 
Nor  the  iron  fetters  clanking 

Of  the  living  tomb  T 
Hears  she  not  a  sudden  splasldsg 

In  the  tide  beneath  f 
Drown'd  in  tones  of  mirthrand  nnde 

Arc  the  sounds  of  Death. 


She  is  leaning  from  her 

O'er  the  dark  polluted  tide. 
Long  ere  set  of  sun  to-morrow 

She  will  be  a  prince's  bridei 
Little  weens  the  royid  bridcgroon, 

Dreaming  of  her  In  his  sleeps 
How  she  watches  at  her  cassment 

In  the  dead  of  night,  to  weepi 
"  Oh  thou  dark  and  dismal  dbaaael 

Fisher's  net  was  nerer  cast 
In  thy  guilty  waters,  shrondiBg 

Bloody  secrets  of  the  psst^ 
In  the  day  of  retribution. 

When  thy  waves  sre  backwvd  tM, 
What  an  awful  revelation 

Shall  the  startled  world  bAold! 
Yet  my  spirit  yeameth  o^er  tliesg 

Ana  ray  envious  eyes  woold  peff 
Through  thy  myst'ries,  tDieoamr 

All  my  broken  heart  hoMs  destr. 
What  a  pearl  lies  hid  beneath  thsii 

I  would  venture  fhthnms  desp 
To  re^in  my  stolen  treasurt 

Which  thy  gloomy  cavens  ksipi 
They  have  mue  me  ftst^  tWr  wh 

But  I  scorn  their  utmost  wi^k 
I  will  break  my  chain,  BdsffM, 

And  wiU  be  with  thee  iMklt  1 " 


They  are  waiting  In  tiia 


I 


Bridegroom, 
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Wherefore  does  the  lady  tarry 

From  the  wedding  feetival  ? 
What  a  rare  and  splendid  pageant  I 

What  a  scene  of  pomp  and  pride  I 
Nothing  at  the  marriage  festa 

Wanting,  but,  alas  !  the  bride. 
Hearts  grow  sick  with  hope  deferred  ; 

Livid  is  the  bridegroom's  cheek  ; 
Near  and  distant  for  the  lady 

High  and  low  in  vain  they  seek. 
Bridegroom,  'twixt  thy  dreams  and  waking 

Blissful  dreaming  of  thy  bride — 
Heard'st  thou  not  a  splash,  a  ripple 

Break  the  stillness  of  the  tide  ? 
She  is  safe  for  ever  from  thee. 

Wilt  thou  seek  her  in  the  deeps 
Of  the  foul  forbidden  waters 

Where  thy  rAvoa'D  rival  sleeps  ? 

Roll  on,  woful,  wicked  waters, 

Bear  them  out  into  the  sea ; 
Let  them  lie  all  undefilM 

In  the  blue  immensity  I 

There  is  mourning  in  the  palace, 

In  the  palace  on  the  sea ; 
Down,  far  down,  the  doomed  waters 

Throb  lamentingly. 

—All  the  Tear  Rtmnd, 


VENICE. 

AoAnf  upon  the  lips  of  men 

It  passes,  a  familiar  word, 
VBjnrriA  I — poetry  of  names— 

Sweete^  and  saddest  earth  has  heard  ; 
Once,  noblest,  too,  for  she  has  shone 

Single  and  lustrous  as  a  star, 
Nor  always  one  portending  woe. 

Or  lurid  with  the  reek  of  war. 

Brj^ht  through  the  far  receding  past 

Tim  radiance  of  her  greatness  glows, 
Ab  from  the  marge  of  sunlit  seas, 

A  path  of  light  ascending  goes ; 
And  glorious  even  in  her  fall. 

She  shines,  as  when  in  western  skies 
The  blooming  purple  faints  and  fades. 

And  all  the  golden  glory  dies. 

Grand  were  the  old  barbaric  days 

When  in  her  regal  splendor  throned 
She  ruled — a  liffht-efiulging  sphere. 

By  tributary  kingdoms  zoned ; 
The  Cleopatra  of  the  eaith 

She  revelled  then,  whUe  on  her  breast 
The  wealth  of  all  the  Orient  glowed 

And  blinded  the  adoring  West 

Noble  those  days  when  In  her  pride 

She  brook'd  no  bridegproom  but  tiie  sea, 
And  in  its  rough  embraces  caught 

The  fatal  longing — to  be  free  I 
Fatal,  since  Despoosms  yet 

Shrank  firom  that  light  of  later  times ; 
Or  saw  and  hated  wlu»  they  taw, 

And  held  it  heaviest  of  crimes. 


Oh!  saddest  spectacle  of  I 
Tliat  queenly  brow  the  eommon  scorn, 


Its  grandeur  wholly  passed  away, 

Its  beauty  utterlv  forlorn  ! 
A  desolation  as  of  death 

Has  stricken  to  that  royal  heart — 
What  but  a  memory  is  her  fame  ? 

Where  in  the  present  is  her  part  ? 

And  for  the  future  ?  years  will  die. 

And  years  on  years,  revolving  moons 
Will  gild  her  lion^s  shadowy  wings. 

Ana  tremble  in  her  still  lagunes. 
But  never  will  the  hour  return 

That  yields  her  back  her  ancient  reign, 
And  never  will  the  nations  bend 

In  homage  at  her  feet  again. 

The  past  is  past.    No  second  prime, 

No  second  summer  beauty  knows. 
And  she,  the  fallen,  the  forlorn. 

Has  but  her  memories  and  her  woes ; 
No  gleams  of  freedom  stir  her  heart, 

>  o  visions  of  recovered  power — 
Only  her  beauty  cannot  die. 

And  it  and  sorrow  are  her  dower. 

-London  Society,  W.  S. 


SUMMER    EVE. 

Fair  Summer  Eve  I  sweet  as  the  purling  stream. 
To  parchdd  lips,  amid  Arabian  sand. 

Calm  OS  the  silent  echoes  of  a  dream. 
That  wafts  the  exile  to  his  native  land. 

Kind  Summer  Eve  I  life*s  hard  realities 
Are  melted  by  thv  spirit-soothing  breath, 

The  stricken  heart  /orgets  its  miseries, 
The  dying  dreams  not  hopelessly  of  death. 

Cool  Summer  Eve  I  thy  gentle  murmurings 
Tell  me  of  happy  moments,  ever  fled, 

Nor  heed  the  stuDDom  course  of  Saturn's  wings. 
But  dare  the  footsteps  of  the  past  to  tread. 

Sweet  Summer  Eve  !  Fve  sat  and  watched  thee 

die, 
'  And  one  by  one  the  timid  starlets  shine. 
Celestial  rivals  of  her  glistening  eye. 
Whose  loving  hand  was  fondly  clasped  in  mine. 

Dear  Summer  Eve  !  we  sat  and  watched  thee  die, 
From  twilight  shadows  into  glooms  of  ni^ht. 

Nor  recked  how  fast  the  happy  hours  could  fly, 
When  love  had  lent  his  pinions  to  their  flight. 

Still  Summer  Eve  I  thou  hast  full  many  a  tale ; 

Fain  would  I,  lingering,  hearken  yet  to  thee. 
Charmer  of  grief,  though  other  loves  may  fail, 

A  welcome  thou  wilt  ever  meet  from  me. 

G.  B.  R. 


— London  Soeietjf. 


CANUTE    THE    DANE. 

BT  WnXIAM  JOHSt. 

Cavuts  the  Dane  was  a  resolute  man, 
Accustom*d  to  say,  "  Let  Uiem  cheat  me  who  can. 
I  will  think  as  I  like,  and  do  just  what  I  please— 
I  am  king  of  the  Angles,  and  lord  of  the  seas." 
But  just  as  he  said  this  his  toes  touch'd  the  tide. 
And  he  tuck*d  up  his  garments,  and  swallow'd 
his  pride. 
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But  ho  tin'^led  tho  ears  of  his  sycophimt  knaves, 
Who   had  ecliood   his   crowing  as  lord  of  the 
waves. 

Cannto  tho  Dane  was  a  frolicsome  kinf^; 

He  would  f>r(h*r  his  serving-men  all  in  a  ring, 

Who  bi'labor'd  each  other  through   thick  and 
throuijli  thin, 

Till  scarcely  a  bone  was  left  cover'd  with  skin. 

Then  jxrini  smiled  the  monarch,  and  took  his  re- 
past, 

While  a  gratified  look  on  the  champions  he  cast : 
Figlit  away  as  you  like,"  said  the  hardy  old 

I  )anc, 
It  will   toughen  your  ribs  when  I  want  you 
again." 

Canuti*  the  Dane  was  a  bibulous  man. 

He  could  clear  at  one  draught  a  large  measure  or 
can ; 

No   noble   could  match  him  for  swearing  and 
drinking, 

Yet  he  slept  with  one  eye,  while  the  other  was 
winkintf, 

He  laid  on  the  taxes,  and  sharpenM  tho  axes, 

And  sratter'd  the  men  of  rebellion  and  strife ; 

But  what  with  his  swilling,  his  milling,  and  kill- 
ing, 

lie  led  his  wild  subjects  a  terrible  life. 

— Bentley^s  Miscellany, 


REQUIEM. 

D7  TOK  AUrnOR  or  *'  JOHN  nALIFAZ,  OBNTLIMAN.' 

"  Lux  tctema  luccat  els  I 
Dona  cis  r«quiom  t " 

On  the  hour — the  hour  supernal, 
When  they  met  the  litcht  eternal — 
These,  laid  down  at  last  to  sleep 
In  a  silence  dark  and  deep — 

Waking — Lo !  the  night's  away — 
Light  eternal — light  eternal — 

Full,  soul-satisfying  day  ! 

Eyes  of  mine,  thus  hungry  gazing 
Into  the  far  concave,  blazing 
With  a  dazzling  blueness  bright — 
Ye  arc  blind  as  death  or  nigiit : 

While  my  dead,  their  open'd  eyes 
Mute  upraising,  past  all  praising, 

Pierce  into  God's  mysteries. 

Oh  their  wisdom,  boundless,  holy  ! 
Oh  their  knowledge,  large  as  lowly ! 
Oh  their  deep  j)eace  aft<*r  pain — 
Loris  forgotten,  life  all  gain  I 

And,  O  God  I  what  deep  love  moves 
These,  now  wholly  nourished  solely 

In  Thee,  who  art  Lovo  of  loves ! 

Ye  our  Dead,  for  whom  wo  pray  not ; 
Unto  whom  wild  words  wc  say  not. 
Though  we  know  not  but  ye  hear. 
Though  we  often  feel  ye  near : 

<io  into  eternal  light  ! 
You  we  stay  not,  and  betray  not 

Back  into  our  dim  half-night. 

Well  we  trow  ye  fain  would  teach  us, 
And  your  spirit  arms  would  reach  us 


Tenderly  from  liurthMt  lie«T«n, 
But  to  us  this  \b  not  given: 

Uumble  £uth  tlie  lesion  sole 
Ye  may  preach  us,  all  and  each— ns 

Bound  unto  the  self-same  goaL 

Lesson  grand — hard  of  disoeminff : 
Faintly  seen,  with  nushty  yeanuog 
At  grave  sides,  or  in  uie  tliroca 
Of  our  utmost  jovs  and  woes : 

But  one  day  will  come  the  call ; 
Wlien,  thus  earning  the  last  leamiiu^, 

Like  our  Dead,  we  shall  know  all 


AN  ORCHARD  SONG. 

WnrrRR  orchards,  piled  with  brmnches  gaimt  sad 

lichened,  stiff  and  bare. 
Blackening  to  the  dreary  landacape  when  tba 

snow-clouds  numb  the  air, 
IIow  the  robin  loves  to  linger  twittering  in  tlM 

twilight  there  I 

Spring-time  orchards,  flashed  with  sonshiir, 

calling  buds  to  open  wide^ 
Rounded  Buds,  tike  uury  vaaea,  with  the  iatA 

emerald  dyed, 
Shedding  |)crftime  to  the  breesea  aa  thejr  swiif 

from  side  to  side. 

Summer  orchards,  white  with  b1oiwiflinii>  droiftaf 

white  flakes  all  around 
Wafted,  oh,  so  softlv,  downwards,  till  thej  nil 

without  a  sound 
With  the  dewdrops,  and  the  dusieB^  and  tti 

mosses  on  the  ground. 

Autumn  orchards,  dense  with  leafage,  hoevrf 

thickly  overhead. 
Where  tlie  clustering  pears  and  apples  ripsadtv- 

ly  Ijrown  and  too, 
And  the  children  search  for  windftOs  b  Ai 

grass,  with  careful  tread. 


Orchards,  orchards,  all  your  leaaooa  for  oar . 

ing  are  not  few: 
AVould  our  souls  could  sun  and  ripeB,1isHl4 

fruit  as  we  see  you  1 
Would  our  lives  bent  to  Ood'a  finger  wtt  ■ 

answer  just  as  true  I 


BRIEF  LTTEaABT  NOTIGES. 

Spare  Houn,  By  JoHsr  Baowv,  ILD.  Seeoad 
series.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  FleMsi  186C  Th 
author  of  /?a6  and  hii  J^Hendg  needs  no  laliwlM 
tion  to  tho  public  Some  of  the  fifteen  ewgt 
which  arc  comprised  in  this  vohmie  m  Mflm 
the  choicest  productions  of  his  peUi  Thi  iHti 
on  John  Leech,  to  whose  artfatic  sUll  /^^mIJi 
so  greatly  indebted,  is  hurhly  ^ipradatlfB ; 
the  next,  on  Maijorie  Fleimnff,  a  BuMt  MJ 
dinary  child,  towards  whom  Walter  fiofllt 
ished  a  remarkable  afiection,  is  amo^gttt 
interesting  sketdies  we  have  ever  MdL^i 
Lay  Sermons  addressed  to  the  woM^g  *''*"!£ 
and  some  of  which,  he  taHa  na.  wwe  mmM  vf 
the  author  in  a  misrion  ehapM  im  fidufei^rfW* 
unique  in  their  way.  but  iihiiiilpg  Jbr  ikm  i^ 


The  Ktmplom.  By  K  K  P.  Captain  Chrii- 
tUt  Oranddaaghle:  By  Mrs.  Lamb  (Ruth  Buck), 
New-Yurk:  H.  W.  Dodil  Theae  two  Tolameaarc 
designed  for  odTBuced  jaTenites.  Thefirat  illus- 
trates tho  dangers  and  evils  of  inCemperBnco.  and 
might  be  read  profitably  by  grown-up  children. 
The  olber  is  astory  of  the  sea.  or  rather  the  ci- 
perience  of  one  who  long  foUowtd  the  sea,  and  is 
IdI!  of  interesting  iacidento.  Tliey  arebotbboukH 
that  can  safely  be  pat  into  the  hands  of  children 
and  youth. 


Marria 

18Se.  This  book  baa  bad  a  krec  aale  in  Ecglaud. 
It  is  by  tlie  author  of  Hoa  IManagnirtwf  Hmae 
OR  Tko  Hundred  FotmiU  a  Yetr.  Mrs.  \Vnrrcn 
poaaeasca  atvrling  good  sense,  a  wide  eipDrience 
and  observation,  and  Christian  principle.  The 
■t^le  is  simjile,  and  the  work  is  eminently  sug- 
EUtive.  Mothers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  profited 
by  the  reading  of  it. 

J^ilip  Eamctift ;  or,  tht  XoraU  of  May  Fair. 
By  MrB.  EDWAWig.  Mr.  Winkjidd.  A  novel. 
I^w-York :  American  News  Company,  1860. 
The«e  are  English  atoriea  of  very  unequal  meriL 
The  latter  is  dull  and  stupid,  even  beyond  moat 
of  the  school  to  which  it  holongH,  and  we  cannot 
we  what  is  to  BOll  it.  The  other  will  commaDd  a 
wide  circle   of  readers,  both  on  account  of  the 


this  among  the  best  of  her  productions.  Not 
that  we  think  it  faulUees.  It  is  intensely  sensa- 
UonaL  It  is  a  terrible  record  of  immorality.  Bnt 
U  ia  written  with  decided  ability,  and  the  interest 
Ib  kppt  up  to  the  close.  Marguerite,  the  sweet, 
pure,  and  t>caatiful  child  of  nature,  and  Philip. 
the  cultivated,  accomplished,  and  tainted  man  of 
the  world,  are  the  chief  characters  ;  and  the 
gnilty  passion  of  the  latter  was  the  evil  star  of 
the  fanner,  and  finBlly  tAmished  her  womanly 
honor  and  virtue,  and  sent  her  to  an  untimely 
crBve.  The  story  ends — aa  one  anticipates  from 
the  first — in  irremediable  ruin  and  tragic  horror 
•nd  darkncBs. 

Sutoryof  Uu  AUantic  TeUsrapk  ByHiNsT 
H.  FwLD,  D.D.  New-York:  Charles  Scribner 
4  Co.  1866.  We  had  supposed,  in  common  with 
many  others,  that  the  "  Atlantic  Telegraph  '  had 
become  an  "  old  story."  Bat  we  were  mistaken, 
■a  we  find  on  reading  this  volnme,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Field,  our  friend  of  the  Naw-Yorlt  JEvangdut, 
■od  brother  of  Mr.  Cvrui  W.  Field.  His  rela- 
tiona  with  hia  brother  nave  ^ven  him  access  to 
all  the  means  and  sources  of  information,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  writs  a  full  and  reliable  history 
of  this  pTandeat  achievement  of  modern  times. 
And  it  18  not  a  dry  and  formal  record  of  facts, 
bot,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  grand  enterprise 
— •onniqueitowDoderfal.aDdperBeveredininthe 
&M  of  so  many  and  such  formidable  obstacles — 
and  the  skill  in  grouping  the  incidents  and  facts 
which  consUtate  ths  history,  la  as  exciting  and 
fhll  of  intereat  aa  anv  ronumoeL  Dr.  Field  has 
achieved  the  task  uoDly,  and  produced  a  memo- 


rial historical  volume  that  ought  to  be  put  into 
every  library  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  It  ia  a 
Just  tribute  to  the  enterprise,  the  daring,  and 
faith  of  the  men  who  have  achieved  this  new 
and  important  conquest,  and  joined  the  New 
Worid  to  the  Old,  and  eapecially  to  Mr.  Cvrua 
W.  Field,  to  whom  tbe  world  is  mainly  indebted 
for  it.  See  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Field  for  further 
particulars. 

.£uc»n'«  Dacriptiiie  BanMoolc  of  Ameriea — 
Comprising  History,  Geography ,  Acriculture, 
Manufactures,  Commerce,  Railways,  Minus,  Fi- 
nance, Government,  Politics,  Edocation,  Bi'llgion, 
elc.  By  GioROB  Washiscton  Bacom,  F.R.G.S., 
and  'William  Geobui:  Labkins,  B.A.  G.  W. 
Bacon  i:  Co.,  Loudi^  and  G  Beekman  -  street, 
New-York.  The  lengthy  title  page  indicates  the 
cliaracter  of  this  woric.  The  execution  is  good. 
A  vast  amount  of  information,  in  the  form  of  de- 
scription, statistics,  and  raiuis,  is  hero  brought 
together  and  arranged  skimilly.  It  ia  an  ad- 
mirable book  to  put  into  the  hand  of  any  traveL 
ler,  and  especially  the  intelligent  foreigner,  thou- 
sands of  whom  we  may  now  expect  will  flock  to 
our  shores,  and  desire  just  the  aid  and  iafor- 
malion  which  it  contains. 


ART. 
IM!>o  Photography  is  the  narao  given  by  the 
inventors  an<l  patentees,  Messrs.  Bullock  Broth- 
ers, of  Leamington,  to  a  process  by  which  a  plio- 
tograph  may  be  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc,  and 
impressions  taken  from  these.  It  is  no  psrt  of 
our  duty  to  describe  tbe  process  ;  a  copy  of  tho 
epecilication  of  the  patent  now  in  our  hands 
would  enable  ns  to  do  this;  but  of  its  results  we 
can  judge  from  acveral  printed  specimens  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  US-  Tlieso  pictures,  con- 
slating  of  landscapes  and  of  architecture,  certain- 
ly do  not  impress  US  very  favorably  that  UiO 
invention  in  its  present  s^te  is  likely  to  take 
tbe  place  of  any  other  mode  of  illustrative  print- 
ing; they  are,  especially  the  Inndscftpcs,  earn- 
paratiuel^  weak  in  color  and  indistinct  in  detail  ; 
how  far  these  defects  may  be  attributable  to  the 
photograph  itself,  we  cannot  aay,  bnt  it  is  just 
possible  they  may  be  traced  to  an  absence  of 
brilliancy  in  the  original  copy  of  tbe  subject. 
There  is,  however,  a  remedy  for  any  such,  or 
even  other,  defects,  inasmuch  ai  we  are  informed 
that  the  stone  or  zinc-plate  to  which  tho  picture 
is  transferred,  may  bo  worked  upon  by  an  artist 
to  any  extent,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  lie  hod 
to  draw  tbe  entire  subject  upon  either  material. 
The  chief,  perhaps  wo  ahould  add  tbe  only,  ad- 
vantage desirable  from  the  process,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  is  cheapness  of  reproduction.  These 
litho-photographic  prints,  which  look  very  like 
ordinary  liUiographs,  can  bo  produced  St  a  far 
less  cost  than  photographs,  and  much  lower  than 
lithographs  on  which  tlie  draughtaman  has  em- 
ployed his  time  and  talents.  Probably  further 
experiments  will  enable  Messrs.  Bullock  to  im- 
prove upon  their  invention,  for  we  can  only  el 
present  see  in  it  the  elements  of  lasting  success. 

7A«  Fortran  of  the  Qutmfor  Mr.  PaOo^  la 
now  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Slckln«on's  in  Bond- 
street — that  is,  the  liksnesB  on  cardboard  from 
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which  the  enamel  is  to  bo  painted,  for  be  it 
iinderstoo<i  this  is  the  step  preliminary  to  the 
workinj^  of  a  careful  enamel  picture.  The  occa- 
sion which  lias  called  forth  this  really  admirable 
work,  and  the  circumstances  in  association  with 
its  production,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interest* 
ing  ()ortraits  of  the  Qneen  that  has  yet  been  seen. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  vignette  of  exquisite 
finisli.  The  size  is  fourteen  inches  long  by  nine 
or  ten  in  width,  dimensions  Ix^yond  those  of  any 
panel  that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  enamel 
portraiture.  In  order  that  tlie  li  keness  should  bo 
wanting  in  nothing  as  far  as  her  Majesty  was 
concerned,  she  gave  the  artist,  Mr.  Tilt,  the 
number  of  sittings  necessary  to  its  perfect  com- 
pletion, and  she  has  been  pleased  to  ex])re8S  her 
entire  satisfaction  at  the  Access  of  the  drawing, 
which  will  bo  added  to  the  royal  collection.  The 
Queen's  attire  consists  of  a  black  silk  dress,  trim- 
med with  ermine,  a  Mary  Stuart  cap,  over  which 
is  the  demi-crown  —  the  only  ornaments  are  the 
Koh-i-noor  and  a  cross  richly  set  with  jewels, 
a  gift  of  Prince  Albert.  The  enamel  will  be 
effected  on  a  ])lato  of  gold,  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  the  conduct  of  which  is  a  source  of 
tncoifsant  anxiety.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
I*eabotly  to  place  it  in  his  native  town,  Boston, 
where  the  public  can  have  access  to  it.  There  is 
also  at  Messrs.  Dickinson's  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body  in  progress  for  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  which  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  de- 
scribing when  completed. 

l^urnir's  Hidden  Dravinffs. — More  than  eight 
years  ago  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  duty  of  examining  and  classifying  Turners 
drawings,  reported  uj^on  them  in  these  words  : 
'*  The  remainder  of  the  collection  consists  of 
miscellaneous  drawings,  from  which  many  might 
be  spared,  with  little  loss  to  tlie  collection  in 
London,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  provinces.  Five  or  six  collections, 
each  illustrative  of  Turner's  mode  of  study,  and 
succession  of  practice,  might  easily  bo  prepared 
for  the  academies  of  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  the 
chief  manufacturing  towns  of  England.**  These 
drawings  and  sketches — with  some  ]Miintings,  we 
believe,  which  have  never  been  hung — are  the 
property  of  the  country,  and  arc  carefully  stowed 
away  in  sundry  rooms  in  the  Natitmal  Gallery. 
AVe  are  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  works  of  such 
relative  value  and  interest  are  siill  kept  in  con- 
oealment.  They  micht,  at  least,  be  lent  in  ac- 
cordance with  Ifr.  liuskin's  suggestion,  even  if 
it  is  ultimately  determined  to  give  them  a  public 
position  in  the  new  National  (rallery  we  are 
looking  for.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bnxall,  now  director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  may  consider  it  a  matter 
to  which  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  trustees.  Some  such  movement  wouhl  not 
be  an  inappropriate  inauguration  of  his  new  offi- 
cial duties. 


VARIETIES. 

Mcxiean  ITigtoru.—'Wc  are  informed  by  a 
friend  at  ^lexico  that,  in  conformity  with  an  or- 
der of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  the  Diario  del 
Imperio  will  uublish  an  editifm  of  the  instruc 
Uons  which  tue  Viceroys  of  Spain  left  to  theii 


their] 


successors.  The  Annoanoemeiit  of  this  lia]nr- 
tant  publication  has  given  ffreat  satirfeftif 
to  the  students  of  Mexioui  hSitory,  who  hare 
hitherto  only  been  able  to  obtein  with  snst 
difficulty  MS.  copies  of  a  few  of  the  iiifllnic»aL 
The  Diario  proposes  to  pnbliah  the  inslmctloH 
of  the  Viceroys  which  exist  in  tlie  mienl  ar- 
chives, including  some  wliidi  the  nid  Viccnji 
received  from  Uie  Conrti  If  we  are  eomottj 
Informed,  only  the  following  are  pieapiftJ  \a 
the  archives:  "Instmccion  del  Sr.  oonde  ds 
Revillacigedo  (el  primero)  al  Sr.  marmies  de  ha 
Amarilhia. — £1  conde  de  Revillagigedo  al  nsr- 

3ues  de  las  Amarillas,  sobre  el  estaUedmicili 
el  real  de  mines  de  BolnfloB.  ■  ■-  Initmcdon  si 
corregidor  de  dicho  reaL-^Instmocion  ndlitar  si 
mismo. — El  conde  de  Rerillagigedo  al  mai 
de  les  Amarillaa.    Ocorrenciaa  del  Nnero 

tender,  y  su  pacificacion.— El  miamo  al . 

sobre  el  Real  de  mines  de  Bolafioaw— Bl  mSaao 
al  mismo,  sobre  establecimiento  del  JoHade  di 
bebidas  prohibldas. — El  mismo  al  mumo^  sobn 
secularizacion  de  caratos.-»In8tmceiflii  geMiri 
quo  trajo  de  la  corte  el  maroaes  de  laa  AnariBi^ 
— Instruccion  particular  deL  oonaejo  al  8r.  mm' 

3ue8  de  las  Amarillaa.— Xnatmcdon  resemdi 
el  rey  al  marques  de  laa  Amarillaa    TTntirfai 
instructlvas  quo  por  mnente  de  Br.  marqaai  di 
las  Amarillas,  di6  sa  secretario  D.  Jadalo  Msrfi 
al  Sr.  Cagigal  de  Ui  Vega.— Inatmodon  dsl  flb 
Cagigal  al  Sr.  Cmillaa. — ^Inatmcdon   dd  fc 
Flores  al  Sr.  conde  de  Revillaffigedo  (el  asgwdiL) 
— Instruccion  del  Sr.  Brancimrte  al  Sr/AnHk 
— Documcntos  relatlTos  a  la  ml<mi^     TiMtiw 
cion  del  Sr.  Marquina  al  Sr.  Itnrrigmj^— b 
struccion  muy  reservada,  del  ndamo  al  mbMi* 
This  last  is  ono  of  the  most  Intereating.    Tkn 
seems  to  bo  no  doubt  that  copionaaTO  iataMi* 
ing  as  is  this  collection,  it  might  he  hurg^J  M^ 
mented,  and  wo  find  that  the  weU-known  VkA 
can  scholar,  Sr.  Don  Joaqnlm  Gar«ia  leadnMik 
lias  already  addressed  a  letter  to  the  edllOi%  h 
which  he  points  out  the  existence  of  two  ff 
three  other  pieces  of  a   aimUar   kind.  wU 
might  with  advantage  be  attadied  to  the  eoHir 
tion  about  to  be  pabllshed.    The  pepm  WMi 
by  Sr.  Icozbalccta  are  '*  Instmoeion  del  K^ 
do  Linares  al  marqaes  de  Valero,"*  wUdi  tti 
Mexican  historian,  Alaman,  haa  alreadr 
of  in  ono  of  his  works — Inttruedom  mi  _ 
de  Mancera  al  Jhtqm  d$  FsnyaoiL    TUi 
is  printed  in  the  21st  yolnme  of  the  "QffB 
de  Documcntos,  in6ditoe  para  la  natoria  de  I^ 
rmfia,"  pfig  488,  &  552.—'*  Instmodon  dd  priMT 
Virey  I).  Antonio  de  Mendoia  4  Dl  Ui  ii 
Velasco,"  published  in  the  S6ih  Tolane  ef  At 
Colleceian  de  Doewnenioi  uUdUo§,—'^ 
del  Segundo  conde  de  BeYiHaglgedo 
de  Branciforte "  (of  this  a  separate 
printed  in  1831).   Besides  the  ' 

erly  so  called,  there   are  M 

which  might  fienre  amonff  theoL    Selor 

ceta  records  the  foUowmg  aa hciloi^(lagtD Mi 
class : — "  Estado  del  reino  de  la  VwrMfapl^ 
4  tiempo  do  entregar  d  baitoa al  danrilifi 
Couquista,  dlrigido  al  rey  por  el  dbWi  ft^ 
Vizarron ;  printed  at  Mezieo  la  1T40^  fm, 
Cited    by    ^tfm/oiii.— AdTertimtakM 

algunos  puntos  delgobieniode  la  Hi 

quo  el  marques  de  Montaa  Gkroa  «tJ6T 
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cnando  dej6  de  ser  virey  de  aquel  reino ;  made 
at  Acapulco,  on  the  2d  of  An^st,  1607,  and  in-^ 
serted  m  the  26th  volume  of  the  Coleeeian  de* 
DoewrnentM  iniditoiy — TVubner't  Record, 

A  new  periodicalf  under  the  title  La  Civilixa- 
tioH,  has  just  been  started  at  Paris,  It  is  con- 
dacted  by  Charles  de  Labarthe,  well  known 
through  his  ethnographical  works,  and  devoted 
to  the  ethnography  ot  America  and  the  Eastern 
nations.  Subscription  price,  fatir  shillings  a 
year. 

JSrahmaism. — ^Tlie  parallelism  which  has  often 
been  observed  between  continental  and  Indian 
thought  on  theological  subjects  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  remarkable  illustration.  A  Calcutta 
paper  eives  the  summary  of  a  lecture,  which 
would  have  been  considered  striking  and  able  in 
England,  delivered  by  a  Bengali  gentleman  of 
fortune  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  more  than 
two  thousand  of  his  countrymen.  This  gentle- 
man— ^Baboo  Eeshub  Chundcr  Sen — is  an  ac- 
eomplished  English  as  well  as  Sanskrit  scholar, 
bat  we  have  no  idea  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
cither  French  or  German  literature.  Tet,  if 
lie  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Renan, 
tha  identity  of  his  views  with  those  of  the  great 
French  writer  regarding  the  place  of  Christ  in 
Ohristianitn^  could  hardly  be  more  faithful 
There  is  the  same  passionate  attachment  to  the 
diaracter  of  Jesus  and  the  spirit  of  his  teaching, 
together  with  a  disregard  of  all  pretensions  to  a 
divine  personality  on  his  behalf.  The  chief  dif- 
ference is  that,  whereas  M.  Renan  is,  above  all, 
literary  and  scientific,  and  addresses  himself  to 
aeholars  and  critics,  Baboo  Keshub  Sen  has  the 
temperament  of  an  orator  and  apostle,  and  is  de- 
moting himself  with  tact  and  untiring  fervor  to 
erect  iiis  theory  into  a  popular  religion.  And 
Ue  soccess  has  been  far  from  contemptible.  He 
is  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Brahmaists,  or  Yedic 
Unitarians,  which  is  moderately  estimated  to 
nmnber  fiSfty  thousand  disciples,  including  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  respected,  the  best 
educated,  and  most  energetic  natives  both  in 
Bengal  and  Bombay.  The  principle  of  Brahma- 
iam,  and  its  connecting  link  with  Christianity, 
is  fiAf-eacrifiet  for  the  sake  of  mankind  and  in 
daty  to  God,  in  imitation,  as  its  noblest  example, 
of  Him  who  "  went  about  doin^  good."  The 
progress  of  Brahmaism  and  the  character  of  its 
chief  missionariee  are  attracting  keen  interest 
amonff  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  com- 
perative  depth  and  force  in  the  various  currents 
of  modem  Indian  tiiought.  Anybody  disposed 
to  pnrsne  the  subject  wul  find  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting article  upon  it,  entiUed ''  Christian  Civ- 
ilisation in  the  East,"  by  M.  Emile  Bumouf.  in 
the  Revue  de§  Deux  MoncUi  for  June  1st. — Pall 
MoB  Oaxetie,  July  21st 

^uKan  lUienue. — ^The  revenue  of  India  amounts 
to  £46,047,483,  and,  after  defraying  local  charges 
vpon  it»  to  £86,986,818.  The  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, indndlng  interest  upon  the  public  debt, 
■moinits  to  £29,814,211.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
surplus  of  no  less  than  £7,000,000.  For  pub- 
lie  works  in  1865,  £5,685,817  were  cliarged,  and 
£1,396,286  for  interest  on  railway  and  other 
stoisk  guaranteed  by  Government  The  slight 
nmsrent  deficit  in  revenue  over  expenditures, 
lUue  more  tiian  a  quarter  of  a  million,  in  1865, 


was  owing  to  the  large  sums  expended  in  public 
works,  which  in  due  time  will  oe  greatly  remu- 
nerative. For  eight  years  the  revenue  has  stead- 
ily increased  at  the  rate  of  above  £1,000,000  per 
annum.  For  three  years  before  the  mutiny, 
1854-57,  the  revenue  averaged  £81,980,000  a 
year.  In  1861  it  was  £43.000,000;  in  1868, 
after  remitting  £1,800,000  of  taxation,  it  was 
de44,000,000.  For  1866  the  revenue  was  £46,- 
600,000.  The  whole  taxation  of  India  was  esti- 
mated by  Mc  Laing  at  an  average  of  4s.  per 
head ;  and,  as  half  of  this  may  be  viewed  as  rent 
of  land,  the  taxation  per  head  is  not  more  than 
2s.  In  Great  Britain  the  taxation  per  head  is 
£2  6s.  8d. ;  in  France  £2  ;  in  Italy  £1 ;  in  Rus- 
sia 16s.  8d.  The  revenue  of  India  is,  therefore, 
in  a  safe  and  sound  condition,  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  unlimited,  as  cultivation  and  com- 
merce extendf. 

Mr.  CobdefCi  First  Speech  in  Parliament. — Mr. 
Cobden  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
year  1841,  two  years  before  I  became  a  member 
of  that  House.  I  believe  I  was  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  on  the  night  when  he  made  his  first 
speech.  I  happened  to  sit  close  to  a  gentleman 
not  now  living — Mr.  Horace  Twiss — who  had 
once  himself  been  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
who  was  then  occupied  in  the  gallery  writing  the 
Parliamentary  summary  of  the  proceedings  which 
was  published  morning  after  morning  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Timee  newspaper.  Mr.  Cobden  had 
a  certain  reputation  when  he  went  into  Parlia- 
ment from  the  course  he  had  taken  before  the 
Sublic  in  connection  with  the  corn-law  out  of 
oors.  There  was  great  interest  as  to  his  first 
speech,  and  the  position  he  would  take  in  the 
House.  Horace  Twiss  was  a  Tory  of  the  old 
school.  He  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  pos- 
sible horror  of  anybody  who  was  a  manufacturer 
or  calico-printer  coming  down  into  that  assembly 
to  teach  our  senators  wisdom.  As  the  speecn 
went  on  I  watched  his  countenance  and  heard  his 
observations ;  and  when  Mr.  Cobden  sat  down  he 
threw  it  off  with  a  careless  gesture,  and  said : 
"Nothing  in  him:  he  is  only  a  barker." — Mr, 
JSriahL 

The  Old  French  Court  Supping  in  Publie.—l 
was  present  at  the  Ein^s  public  supper,  or  what 
the  French  call  le  ffrarul  couvert.  The  room  was 
small  and  excessively  crowded.  In  the  middle 
was  a  horse-shoe  table,  covered.  The  king  en- 
tered about  nine  o*clock,  preceded  by  several 
noblemen  and  great  officers  of  state,  and  the 
royal  family  followed  him.  When  he  got  to  his 
place  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  out  of  which 
ne  drew  three  long  rolls,  ana  laid  them  upon  the 
table.  When  he  was  seated,  the  Dauphin  placed 
himself  on  his  right  hand,  but  much  oelow  him ; 
the  Count  de  Provence  next,  and  the  Count  d*Ar- 
tols  lowest  Opposite  the  Dauphin,  on  the  King's 
left  hand,  sat  tine  Dauphiness,  then  the  Countess 
of  Provence,  and  the  mesdames  of  France,  who, 
though  young,  are  very  fat  and  far  from  hand- 
some !  There  was  a  larse  piece  of  roast  beef  be- 
fore the  Kine,  of  which  he  ate  very  heartily ;  and 
I  thought  the  beautiful  Dauphiness  played  her 
part  very  well,  and  showed  she  had  an  excellent 
constitution,  if  one  might  judee  from  her  stomach. 
When  the  King  chooses  to  drink,  a  taster  cidls 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Drink  for  the  King  I  ** 
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on  which  a  salver  is  brought  him  with  nn  empty 
covcrtMl  ffhws,  and  two  decantere,  one  with  wine, 
theothtT  witli  water.  The  taster  hereupon  takes 
off  the  cover  of  the  glass  and  turns  it  upside 
down  in  a  small  ilat  silver  cup,  then  places  it 
again  on  the  t<alvcr;  after  which  he  pours  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  the  wine  into  the  silver  cup, 
and  a  little  of  the  water  with  it.  Then  another 
taster  divides  it  into  another  cup,  and  each 
drinks.  After  this  the  first  taster  presents  the 
salver  to  the  King,  who  mixes  and  drinks.  This 
ceremony  is  rei>cated  as  often  as  the  King  is 
thirsty.  *  1  ob.scrved  ho  drank  no  wine  by  it*ielf, 
nor  was  he  served  on  the  knee.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  Moveroign  but  the  King  of  England 
who  is  so  served.  "When  the  Dauphin  or  his 
brothers  drank,  his  attendants  called  out,  "  l>riuk 
for  the  I)auphin  1"  etc. ;'  but  they  had  no  taster 
Qri  the  Kin*;  hud.  Old  Louis  dicf  not  seem  cheer- 
ful, but  Mil  in  his  arm-chair  without  sjteaking 
more  than  two  or  three  words  to  the  Dauphiness: 
to  every  other  person  he  was  silent. — Sir  G.  CoU 
Uer^s  "  France  nrfore  the  Revolution. ^'' 

Monthly  Periodicals. — The  Shilling  Magazine, 
edited  by  Samuel  Lucas,  M.  A.,  literary  critic  of 
tlio  Ttnifs,  has  ceased  to  live.  Bliss  Braddon's 
new  n)agazino  will  soon  appear,  it  is  said,  and 
Mr.  Pitiii.-m  has  issued  the  first' number  of  the 
Shorthmd  Magazine — ^a  Miscellany  of  Original 
and  Seleet  Literature,  Lith(^aphed  in  1'itman's 
Phonography.  Several  years  ago  one  of  the  Pit- 
man l)rothcrs  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  journal  called  the  Phonetic  Ncws^  every 
word  uf  which  was  siwlled  exclusively  as  sounded. 
Thus  tlic  pni>or  itself  was  called  the  Fonetie  Nuz. 
It  was  short-lived,  but  had  become  such  a  curios- 
ity that  a  lar^je  sum  has  occasionally  been  paid 
for  a  Bpceimen  number. 

L'.tcc  Mndi-  by  Caterpillars-. — ^A  most  extraor- 
dinary Ppoeics  of  manufacture,  which  is  in  a 
sli:rht  de;;ree  connected  with  copying,  has  been 
contrived  by  an  officer  of  engineers  residing  at 
Munich.  It"  consists  of  laoe  and  veils,  with  open 
patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by  caterpillars. 
The  fillowini;  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted : 
IIavinu:madc  a  paste  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  on 
which  the  species  of  caterpillar  he  employa  feed, 
ho  spread?*  it  thinly  over  a  stone,  or  rather  flat 
s;il)sta!ice  of  the  size  required.  lie  then,  with  a 
cnmel's-hair  pencil  dii>ped  in  olive  oil,  draws  the 
pattern  ho  wishes  the  msects  to  leave  open.  The 
stone  is  then  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  caterpillart  are  placed 
at  the  bottom.  A  peculiar  species  is  chosen  which 
spins  a  strong  web ;  and  ttio  aninmls  commence 
at  the  bottom,  eating  and  spinning  their  way  up 
tn  the  top,  carefully  avoiding  every  part  touched 
by  the  oil,  but  devourini^  every  other  part  of  the 
pa-ste.  The  extreme  lightness  of  these  veils, 
combined  with  some  strength,  is  truly  suri)ri3inff. 
One  of  them,  measuring  twenty-six  and  a  huf 
inches  by  seventeen  inches,  weighed  only  1*51 
^TnKwfi.—^Habbage  on  "  The  Ecwwrny  of  Maefdn- 
cry.'' 

The  Pasion  Letters, — ^This  very  curious  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  letters,  and  other  autographs, 
collecte^l  by  Sir  John  Fenn  (who  edited  the  Pets- 
ton  Letters),  has  been  distributed  by  auction,  in 
London.  Five  letters  from  Sir  Thomas  Bro^iio, 
author  of  Jidigio  Medici,  relating  to  the  tumuli  in 


Fona,  dated  Norwich,  l<Uf8»  aold  for  (18;  and  • 
^  letter  from  Queen  Mary  J.,  Janiwry,  155S,  m 
Wyatt'B  revolt,  went  for  (91.    A  letter  fron 
George  Washington,  Mount  Vcraon,  5th  3bj, 
1772,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  BoodMr,  «m  bought  by 
Mr.  Appleton  for  five  gpiineoo^  uid  oneirom  Lav- 
rence  Sterne  ("  Tristram  Shandy^  dated  Rome, 
April  19th,  1767,  was  run  up  to  fSS.    AmoB^ 
the  ancient  documents  disposed  of  was  the  chsr> 
ter  of  King  Stephen,  granting  to  the  Chmdi  of 
St  Peter  of  Eye  and  tlie  Monks  therc  all  tiId- 
ablo  po8.(«cssion8  which  they  held  in  the  time  of 
Robert  Malet,  and  before   tlie  King  (Stepha) 
came  to  tlie  throne,  free  from  all  ezacOoo,  dated  tt 
Eye,  1137.    This  fetched  ftiso.     The  groM  pio- 
ceeds  of  the  side  have  not  been  stated,  but  mntf 
have  been  large. 

Mr,  Oladstont's  Homer, — ^It  is  said  thai,  during 
the  parliamentary  recess,  which   will  probaUy 
not  terminate  until  next  February,  Mr.  Glidifaat 
will  finally  reWse,  for  early  publication,  kU  tn» 
lation  of  llomer,  begun  many  years  ago,  nA 
lately  kept  back  from  a  desire  not  to  be  ocwid- 
ercd  as  being  in  rivalry  witli  the  Earl  of  Dtrfaj'i 
which,  by  tiie  way.  has  reached  a  filth  e^tMi. 
The    profits    already  realized    to    the  satbor, 
amounting  to  nearly  igiSOOO,  have  been  prMCOled 
by  Lord  Derby  to  a  public  benevolent  intfjtrtfcf 
connected  with  literature.    As  our  readers  ksw, 
his  lordship  has  only  dealt  with  the  Iliad  aiyA 
It  is  believed  that  he  had  made  conridciabb 
progress  in  a  blank- verse  translation  of  theOdp- 
se}',  which,  perhaps,  he  may  be  able  to  ooovfaK 
during  his  next  six  months  of  comparatiTa  poGli- 
cal  icUeneas. 

Von  jBitniarek's  Bed  <m  the  ywkto/lkB^ 
tie, — ^M.  de  Bismarck  arrived  in  fiordtz  aa  tk 
night  of  the  great  battle.  No  preparatioai  hd 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hoi 
quarters,  which  were  established  in  the  maniar 
at  Gitschin.  He  was  hungry  and  weary,  bitil 
the  houses  were  closed  There  was  no  bread,  nd 
all  the  straw  that  could  be  had  was  used  fortk 
wounded.  In  this  state  of  things  the  PresideBtflf 
the  Council  lay  down  on  the  pareoient  of  tke 
Place  of  Horzitz,  and,  without  a  piUow,ak|ittlit 
pleasant  sleep  which  the  soldier  who  hsim* 
victory  knows. — Correipondettee  of  tike  SUdt 

The  Koran. — Sale's  tranaLatlon  of  the  Kav 
(Al  Koran,  the  Book,  as  we  say  Os  Kbk)il» 


very  carelessly  executed  that  it  is  ■mairfw* 
Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  rector  of  one  of  tns 


bettor  has  not  been  published,  loi^ 


parishes  in  London,  has  brought  out  s  new  W- 
sion,  which  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  critlei  aoofl 
the  water.  He  has  closely  rendered  the  Anbie 
into  English,  appended  notes  and  an  inda.  vd 
given  an  introKluction  which  g^ves  the  ditH^ 
the  different  parts  of  the  book,  with  a  Ufloryrf 
the  manner  in  which  it  grew  into  mrirtfir*" 

Mathematical  Uw A— The kto fVofeswr Yhw, 
one  morning  (several  trees  having  been  U0"> 
down  the  night  previous)  meeting  afirindiathi 
walks  of  St  John's  GoUegey^SimfaiidgiL  *■ 
accosted  with  "  How  d*ya  do,  mr  f  <ffili  * 
blustering  wind  thia."    "  Ycs»"  answsnd  YiMf. 

"itisararcnurfAemaliMrftKiML**  MslhUMlin^ 
wind!**  exclaimed  the  oOmt;  ''hovist* 
"  Why,"  replied  Ylnc^  •<  U  hM  oUMlid  a 
great  many  rpote." 
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of  manner,  a  quiet  dignit;  of  style,  which, 
while  it  impresses  all  readers  by  its  calm 
purity,  appeals  more  especially  to  the 
cultivated  and  refined.  Restful  is,  per- 
haps, the  term  that  can  best  be  applied  to 
her  writings.  She  does  not  look  deep 
down  into  the  inner  conflicts,  the  great 
moral  struggles  of  our  nature  from  which 
George  Eliot  draws  back  the  veil ;  nor 
can  she  reach  the  pure  and  lolly  air  of 
poetic  inspiration  in  which  George  Mac- 
Donald  soars ;  she  does  not  even  give  us 
the  broad,  pleasant,  infinite  variety  of 
human  character  and  life  which  Anthony 
Trollope  depicts,  but  she  takes  some 
quiet  corner  of  the  earth,  M'hich  is  ])lanted 
with  roses  perhaps,  or  ])crhap3  brings 
forth  thorns  and  briers  chiefly,  and  she 
says :  "  See,  men  and  women  have  lived 
and  suflered  here.  Be  patient  and  stead- 
fast, you  who  live  and  suffer ;  endure 
as  they  endured,  and  you  also  will  find 
rest  and  j)eace.  Do  right,  do  your  duty, 
and  be  patient :  all  must  bo  well,  for  God 
is  over  all." 

Very  pathetic  is  this  teaching,  very 
powerl'ul  too  in  its  earnest,  absolute 
purity  and  goodness ;  for  this  is  an  au- 
thor whose  pages  are  unsullied  by  any 
taint.  (Jooil  is  good,  and  evil  is  evil ; 
she  believes  in  no  doubtful  border-land,  no 
debateable  gi'ound  between  the  two,  and 
thinks  that  evil  is  not  to  be  palliated  or 
extenuated.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  a  pure  moral  tone 
in  the  literature  of  fiction  ;  for  the  influ- 
ence of  fiction  on  the  manners  and  mor- 
als of  a  nation  is  almost  incalculable — it 
acts  most  powerfully  either  for  good  or 
evil.  A  writer  of  fiction  having  first  ex- 
cited the  imagination  or  kindled  the  en- 
thusiasm of  readers,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  young  and  susceptible,  can  present 
them  wilh  an  image  of  exalted  virtue  or 
of  vice  made  attractive,  which  shall  be 
all-powerful  in  its  after-effects.  It  is  no 
mean  task  to  make  the  timid  trust  in 
God,  and  to  help  the  trustful  to  hope ;  to 
make  th(>se  who  hope  strong  in  faith,  and 
tlie  faithful  victorious. 

A  writer  of  fiction  who  neglects  his 
high  vocation,  and  accepts  only  the  low 
one  of  paid  entertainer — ^i)aid  to  amuse 
or  excite,  careless  of  means  or  result — 
commits  a  crime  against  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  and  against  all  future  ages.  So 
far  as  he  has  any  iofluonce,  he  uses  it  for 


evil  and  not  for  good.  So  farasheisabfe 
to  act  upon  his  generation  he  will  leave  it 
shallower,  more  flippant^  more  tolerant 
of  evil,  and  indifferent  to  good  than 
ho  finds  it     And  yet  what  ia  the  aim  of 
a  great  number  of  authora  of  the  present 
day?     Munly  to  amuae  indolent  and 
languid  people,  and  to  excite  in  then 
a  glow  of  feeling.     As  p«n  is  a  ooamr 
and  stron^r  stimnlant    than  pleasore, 
they  use  onme  and  suffering  as  a  goad  to 
qmcken  the  attention  of  the  reader,    it 
the  same  time  many  of  the  writen  d 
''  sensation  "  novels  give  the  homige 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  by  admovl- 
edging  that  the  outer  form  of  viitne  ii 
desirable.     Their  ^^  Lady  Audleys"  and 
'<  Aurora  Floyds"  assume  even  to  then- 
selves  an  air  of  innocence.     They  m 
worshippers  of  the  world  and  the  fak 
but  beyond  this  they  hesitate  to  advuMa 
It  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Wilkie  CoDbi 
alone  to  glorify  and  embody  the  iraild, 
the  ilesh,  and  the  devil.     Li  ArwmUt^ 
the  Woman  in  White^  and  others,  we  hm 
an  incarnation  of  every  eviL  These  boob 
do  not  teach  a  disbelief  in  puritf  nd 
goodness,  for  the  simple  reason  thatthv 
show  no  purity  and  goodness  b  wm 
to  disbelieve.    So  &r  as  they  eontaa 
any  recognition  of  a  high  intelligenee,  it 
is  embodied  in  the  detective  police.  Tbi 
world  is  shown  to  be  a  world  of  fines  sad 
fraud  and  universal  devilry,  held  tsUtj 
in  check  by  the  police  in  plain  dothM* 
It  is  notable  in  works  like  tnese  that  aj 
man  or  woman  who  stands  in  any  WQ 
apart  from,  or  struggles  agunst^  ths  !» 
eral  moral  depravity  is  representsd  si 
either  maniac  or  monomaniaa  T1ledli^ 
acter  of  virtuous  men  or  women  seM% 
however,  to  offer  less  £ffic»lty.    Yirtii 
appears  to  be  the  negation  of 
and  intellect,  and  to  mean  the 
mission  of  crime.     If,  in  addition  to  tki 
non  -  commission  of  crimen  a  man  €r 
woman  acts  like  a  bom  fod,  that  ii  > 
virtuous  man  or  woman.    Tha 
tions  of  character  and  intdlect 
fool,  monomaniac,  nlnrnr  lill sin    mah  nr 
female.    The  interest  of  aadi  atones  ii 
the  interest  of  vicious  natures^  onkUU 
passions,  and  open  licentioasness:  sitti 
last  come  in  the  detective  pofioe^  eiersnt, 
more  wicked,  more  nnaonipaloM  '*~^ 
the  criminals  whom   thw  Jmnt 
The  ^^MifisGwilta"  and  'U 
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Bhftws  "  are  not  bo  much  an  insult  to 
woman  as  an  outrage  on  hnmanitv,  and 
the  "pjiSBion"  of  old  Bashwood  is  a 
thing  to  make  one  weep  with  ehame  and  , 
iodignaUon.  If  it  were  not  for  this  one 
artj^o  of  faith  we  might  well  Bay  that ' 
such  books  contain  an  open  avowal  of 
crime,  an  unbluahing  advocacy  of  vice, 
that  they  have  a  polluting  and  depraving 
influence  not  second  to  that  of  the  worst ' 
French  novel  ever  written ;  but  they  do  | 
ahow  the  conviction  tiiat  nothing  in  the 
heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath  is  so  ; 
omnipotent  as  the  detective  police.  It 
does'  not  occur  to  the  reader  that  Misa 
Glwilt'will  repent  or  relent,  but  he  aeos 
from  the  iirst  that  clever  as  she  is,  nay, 
great  as  ehe  is,  an  "  ovcrmling  provi- 
dence"— the  police  in  plainclothes — will 
oltimately  assert  itself  ThiB  higher  power 
IB  treated  with  reverence  and  respect, 
never  introduced  nnlesa  some  extraor- 
dinary agency  is  needed,  and  the  univer- 
■al  viclouB  cleverness  cannot  keep  itself 
in  check. 

'*  Can  good  men  love  guilty  women, 
knowing  them  to  be  guilty  1  "  we  ask  in 
amazement.  Oh,  yes!  what  does  that 
ngnify  t  these  minor  points  do  not  affect 
them.  If  aman  isafool,he  may  begood 
•Dd  honest :  if  a  woman  is  nine  times 
worse  than  a  fool,  she  may  bo  virtuous  ; 
but  even  then  there  is  no  security  in 
athercase;  for  goodness,  honesty,  virtue,  1 
are  accidental  ingredients  of  our  nature.  I 
But  given  to  any  human  being  as  much  ! 
bnuns  as  a  bird,  and  that  liuman  being 
will  be  vicious ;  for  vice  is  a  component  | 
put  of  intellect  , 

Miss  Gwilt,  Mother  Olderahaw,  and 
the  Doctor  are  by  for  the  cleverest  peo- 
ple in  Armadale ;  and  yet  to  say  that  the 
reader  ia  uncertain  which  of  them  will  i 
murder  the  other,  is  very  feebly  to  de-  | 
soribe  his  realization  of  their  capacity  for 
orime.  Still  there  is  one  thing  for  which 
oren  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  public ;  he  has  never 
mitten  about  children.  I 

With  what  relief  do  we  turn  to  the  | 
pages  of  one  of  the  purest  of  our  novel- . 
wta,  of  one  who  does  honestly  believe  in 
God  and  in  his  government  of  the  world ! 
And  yet,  perhaps,  George  MacDonald 
mmtd  offer  a  more  perfect  contrast  to. 
Hr.  Collioa  than  even  Mrs.  Cnuk.  John  j 
Ti»iH«T  it «  good  man,  Hilary  Xjuaf  ia  a  j 


I  good  and  true  woman ;  but  we  miss  in 
;  both  books  the  fervent  glow  of  futh  and 
love  which  shines  through  the  pages  of 

Alec  Forba  of  IlowgUn.  It  seems  as  im- 
possible for  George  MacDonald  to  por- 
tray vice  as  for  JG.  Wilkie  Collins  to  de- 
lineate virtue.  He  points  upwards  to  the 
high  ideal  of  our  humanity,  to  the  Christ 
who  is  our  God  and  also  our  feI!ow-man  ; 
to  God  the  Father,  the  Father  of  ns  all. 
He  tells  ua  that  however  low  we  may 
fall,  the  love  of  God  can  tonob  our  hearts 
and  rdse  us  and  call  out  the  true  man — 
the  man  made  in  the  image  of  God.  And 
this,  with  beauty  as  a  poet  and  eloquence 
OS  a  man  of  genina,  George  MacDonald 
shows  ua.  We  riae  from  his  Ijooks  with 
higher  aspiratjons  and  nobler  aims,  with 
more  reverence  for  humanity  and  more 
faith  in  God.  He  has  alao  the  power  of 
idealizing,  of  seeing  the  ideal ;  and  there* 
fore,  in  the  delineation  of  character,  he 
works  from  within  outwards.  When,  in 
Alec  Forbes  lie  tells  how  the  child  Annie 
is  token  to  the  forge,  he  looks  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  smilb  and  sees  the  len- 
derneas  and  reverence  for  the  "  woman- 
child"  which  such  a  pure,  pale  snowdrop 
can  call  out : 

"  So  Annie  was  left  with  tlie  smith,  of  whom 
ahe  wiLB  not  tlie  least  afraid,  now  that  she  had 
heard  hhn  speak.  With  his  Icathcm  apron 
caught  up  in  both  hiknds,  ho  swept  a  Bpacc  on 
the  front  of  the  elevated  hearth  of  the  forge, 
clear  of  cindera  nnd  dust,  and  then,  having 
wiped  his  hands  on  the  same  apron,  lifted  the 
girl  OS  tenderly  aa  if  ahe  had  been  a  baby,  and 
set  her  down  on  this  spot,  about  a  yard  fixim 
the  Gre  on  a  level  with  it ;  and  there  she  sat, 
in  rroai  of  the  smiCli,  looking  at  tbc  fire  and 
the  smith,  and  the  work  he  was  about,  in 
turns.  He  asked  her  a  great  many  questions 
about  herself  and  the  Bruces,  and  her  former 
lifti  at  home ;  and  every  question  ho  asked,  he 
put  in  a  yet  kindlier  voice.  Bometimcs  he 
would  atop  in  the  middle  of  blowing,  and  lean 
forward  with  his  arm  on  the  handle  of  the 
bellow?,  and  look  full  hi  the  child's  face  till 
she  bad  done  answering  him,  with  eyes  that 
shone  in  the  flro-light  as  if  the  tears  would 
have  gathered,  but  could  not  for  the  heat. 

'"Ay  I  ay ! '  he  would  say,  when  she  had 
answered  him,  and  resume  bis  blowing,  slow- 
ly and  dreamily.  For  this  terrible  smith's 
heart  was  Just  like  his  Arc.  He  was  a  dread- 
ful fellow  for  fighting  and  quairelling.  when 
he  got  a  drop  too  much,  which  was  rather  too 
often,  if  the  truth  must  be  told ;  but  to  this 
little  woman-child  his  ways  were  aa  soft  and 
tender  as  a  woman's ;    he  could  bum  or 
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"  *  An'  sac  ye  llkit  bein'  at  the  fcnn  (farm) 
best  ?  '  he  said. 

"  *  Ay.      But   you    sec   my   father   deid 

"  *  I  ken  that,  my  baim.  The  Ix)rd  baud  a 
grip  o*  ye !  * 

**  It  was  not  often  that  Peter  Whaup  in- 
dulged in  a  piouB  ejaculation.  But  this  was 
a  genuine  one,  and  may  be  worth  recording 
for  the  sake  of  Annie's  answer. 

"  *  I'm  thinkin'  he  bauds  a  grip  o'  us  a',  ]VIr. 
Whaup.' 

**  And  then  she  told  him  the  story  about  the 
rats  and  the  cat ;  for  hardly  a  day  passed  just 
at  this  time,  without  her  not  merely  recalling 
it,  but  reflecting  upon  It.  And  the  smith 
drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across  both  of  his 
eyes  when  she  had  done,  and  then  pressed 
tliem  both  hard  with  tlie  thumb  and  forefin- 
ger of  his  right  hand,  as  if  they  ached,  while 
his  other  arm  went  blowing  away  as  if  nothing 
was  the  matter  but  plenty  of  wind  for  the 
forge-fire.  Then  he  pulled  out  the  red-hot 
gnS  or  iron  bar,  which  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten ever  since  Annie  came  in,  and,  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  her  to  protect  her  from 
the  sparks,  put  it  on  his  anvil,  and  began  to 
lay  on  it  as  if  in  a  fur}';  while  the  sparks 
flew  from  his  blows  as  if  in  mortal  terror  of 
the  angry  man  that  was  pelting  at  the  lumin- 
ous glory  laid  thus  submissive  before  him. 
In  fact,  Peter  was  attempting  to  hammer  out 
more  things  than  one  upon  that  study  of  liis ; 
for  in  Scotland  they  ciiU  a  smith's  amil  a 
study,  so  that  he  ranks  with  other  artists  in 
that  respect.  Then,  as  if  anxious  to  hear  the 
child  speak  yet  again,  he  said,  putting  the 
iron  once  more  in  the  fire,  and  proceeding  to 
rouse  the  wrath  of  the  coals : 

"  *  Ye  kent  Jeames  Dow,  then  ?  * 

"  *  Ay ;  weel  that.  I  kent  Dooie  as  weel  as 
Broonie.' 

** '  Wha  was  Broonie  ?  * 

"  *  Ow  1  naebody  but  my  ain  coo  (coir).* 

"  *  An'  Jeames  was  kin'  (kind)  to  ye  ? ' 

"  To  tills  question  no  reply  followed ;  but 
Peter,  who  stoo<l  looking  at  her,  saw  her  lips 
and  the  muscles  of  her  face  quivering  an  an- 
swer, which  if  uttered  at  all  would  come  only 
in  sobs  and  tears. 

''  But  the  sound  of  approaching  steps  and 
voices  restored  her  equanimity,  and  a  listen- 
ing look  gnulually  displaced  tlie  emotion  on 
her  countenance.  Over  the  half-door  of  the 
shop  appeared  two  men,  each  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  the  socks  (nhareti)  of  two  ploughs, 
to  be  sharpened  or  set.  The  instant  she  saw 
them,  she  tumbled  ofl*  her  perch,  and  before 
they  had  got  the  door  opened  was  half  way 
to  it,  crj'ing,  *Doonie!  Doonie!*  Another 
instant  and  she  was  lifled  high  in  Dowie*s 
arms." — Alec  Forbes  of  lloii^glen^  vol.  i.,  p. 
181. 

It  is  impossible  to  road  this  account 
without  being  struck  by  its  beauty  as  a 


picture.  The  artist  looks  not  merdy  at 
the  forge,  and  the  man  and  the  cUM, 
and  gives  an  accurate  photograph  of  their 
appearance,  but  he  looks  into  thor  hevti^ 
and  so  can  let  us  see  not  only  haw  tbej 
are,  but  why  they  are ;  can  give  the  mUb- 
jective  and  idealbtio  treatment  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  master  of  the  reiE^ 
tic.  In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  Ili^ 
ture,  we  cannot  &il  to  admire  the  beeatf 
of  the  execution,  for  language  is  to  Geoige 
MacDonald  the  luminous  medhnn  cf 
thought 

Mrs.  Cndk,  as  we  have  sud,  stands  ii- 
variably  on  the  side  of  truth  and  good- 
ness. These  we  never  miss,  but  her  boob 
somewhat  lack  the  great  charm  of  hcHtyi 
of  poetic  richness  of  style.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  misfortunes  of  almost  ereiyi^ 
male  novelist  that  her  own  edacatioa,  ■ 
a  woman,  has  been  wretchedly  de6eim 
Her  first  novel  stands  ordinazuTSi  am- 
ercise  in  composition,  and  f»^&if  htf  H 
write  English  grammatically.  PeAifi 
we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  it  bdpsher  te 
understand  her  own  umgnaee.  Wo  lid, 
for  example,  all  Mrs.  Oliphimf  s 
novels  disfi^red  by  g^mmatJcsl 
and  verbal  inaccurames,  of  wUeh  Ae 
more  careful  of  her  later  books  shovfiv 
traces.  She  has,  after  some  twentynBi 
of  practice,  reached  what  Aoola  mm 
been  the  starting  point ;  her  early  uuvrii 
were  exercises  in  composition  wlueh  lit 
public  was  called  on  to  critioiseandeoinci 
In  addition  to  this,  liiat  which  is  edil 
the  education  of  the  majority  of  woMS 
leaves  them  not  only  without  infen^ 
tion,  but  without  intelligent  intenik  ii 
any  subject  that  does  not  iinimnTBlijij 
concern  them.  The  past|  with  al  ili 
wealth  of  words  and  deeds,  does  not  tf* 
ist  for  them.  They  are  dint  in  Is  Ai 
present,  or,  rather,  to  some  small  ta^ 
ment  of  the  present  They  aie^  as  woB^ 
en,  keenly  alive  to  moral  aaeoDwii; 
they  have  an  instinctive  peroeplioa  •( 
and  appreciation  for  it— they  neier  iM 
their  laith  in  it ;  no  woman  oonli  wnH 
such  a  book  as  Armadaie\  no 
could  either  believe  in  or 
Gwilt  At  the  same  tame^  their  ■ 
tual  insight  is  limited^  and  this  iMrt  ki 
the  case  while  the  intelleet  is  dwiiMii 
it  has  been  -hitherto.  It 
ble  for  a  woman  to 
lectnal  man  is^  what  he 
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Clever  female  novelists  never  let  sach  a 
man  speak  at  all ;  they  know  that  they 
can  see  only  the  outside,  and  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  machinery  which  sets 
the  thing  going,  and  the  principle  of  the 
machinery,  and  so  they  discreetly  tell 
you  what  kind  of  case  it  has,  but  nothing 
more. 

Christianas  Mistake  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  Mrs.  Craik*s  stories,  but  the 
Master  of  St.  Bede's  is  a  shadow.  If  he 
were  not  a  shadow,  the  reader  must  find 
oat  that  he  was  very  unlike  the  master 
of  a  college,  and  that,  although  a  good, 
land,  quiet  man,  his  mind  is  a  blank. 
Mrs.  GaskeU,  again,  has  always  put 
women  in  the  foreground  of  her  stones, 
Tory  exquisitely  and  delicately  painted  ; 
and  with  consunmiate  skill  she  has  left 
the  men  distant  and  shadowy  like  the 
mountains.  The  *' Author  of  John  Hal- 
ifiiz"  shows  equal  discretion  in  her  later 
and  more  perfect  stories. 

We  have  said  that  this  lady  lacks  some 
of  the  higher  beauties  of  style,  but  she 
pOBsesses  the  great  charm  of  simplicity 
and  directness.  She  tells  you  a  simple 
atory,  and  she  wishes  you  to  know  and 
ftd  that  it  is  simple,  and  to  receive  it  in 
ill  simplicity.  The  brook  winds  on,  clear 
and  fireeh,  through  the  meadows.  You 
eaa  see  the  pebbles  and  moss  in  its  bed, 
and  here  and  there  a  quiet  trout  beside  a 
atone ;  it  is  all  so  simple  and  still  that 
pometimes  you  are  surprised  at  the  life — 
tihat  is  the  Uiought — there  is  in  it. 

Any  reader  who  has  failed  to  realize 
the  -excellence  of  a  simple  style  should 
vead  a  chapter  of  Cradock  Nowell;  under 
,  oiiier  circumstances  such  a  penance  need 
not  be  imposed  updS  him.  Mr.  Black- 
nloie's  idm  appears  to  be  to  make  his 
ilream  of  thought  and  talk  so  turbid  that 
itahall  be  impossible  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
4»tip  or  shallow ;  to  write  a  garble  of 
Chreek  and  Latin  and  unintelligible  Eng- 
Hrii,  which  is  alike  hateful  and  foreign  to 
an  three  languages.    For  example  : 

<*  Bat  John,  though  folly  alive  to  the 
jrti|Siiiot^pe  of  his  position,  allowed  his 
flpidamiB  to  quill  toward  the  operator, 
im  abstracted  all  his  too  sensitive  parts 
hlta  a  sophistic  apory." 
,,  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
TCntare  to  predict  either  that  there  was 
ilK  wan  not  an^rthing  under  this  film  of 
yiikntie  O(»ioeit.  mi.  Blaokmore  should 


either  have  put  the  story  into  English  or 
into  the  fira  If  we  turn  from  such  a 
writer  to  the  "  Author  of  John  Halifax," 
we  feel  that  she  is  not  trying  to  impose 
upon  us,  and  to  make  us  believe  that 
there  is  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  what 
she  writea  We  repay  her  by  looking 
carefully  for  delicate  shades  of  meaning 
and  subtle  thoughts,  and  are  rewarded 
by  finding  them.  In  her  later  works  her 
aim  has  become  very  obvious.  She  tries, 
as  we  have  said,  to  tell  a  simple  story 
simply.  She  acknowledges  that  there 
are  great  crimes  and  great  criminals  in 
society,  many  in  every  age  who  are  over- 
taken by  some  extraordinary  fate;  but 
she  sees  that  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind lead  externally  quiet  and  unexciting 
lives,  and  yet  these  are  also  life-dramas. 
They  have  their  great  apotheosis,  and 
are  consecrated  by  grief  and  pain.  The 
child  brings  his  share  of  joy  and  love  and 
hope,  and  the  man  must  see  it  perish  on 
the  cold  earth,  fade  away  amid  the  daily 
cares  and  in  the  trivial  routines  of  life ; 
must  see  his  hope  grow  wan  and  pale 
and  then  die.  But  joy  and  love  and 
hope  shall  rise  aeain,  glorified  even  here 
upon  earth ;  and  he,  too,  shall  rise  with 
them,  glorified,  and  able  to  look  beyond 
the  grave  to  the  everlasting  in  the  heav- 
ens. It  is  appointed  to  each  one  of  us 
thus  to  learn  to  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come.  We  have  to  find  each  one  of 
us  that  the  world — ^the  temporal  and 
visible— is  not  enough  for  an  immortal 
soul,  and  that  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
can  only  satisfy  its  longings.  We  learn 
this  lesson,  each  in  a  diflerent  manner, 
but  sorrow  and  suffering  are  the  minis- 
ters appointed  to  prodaim  it.  Taking 
this  view,  the  lady  of  whom  we  write 
does  not  seek  for  any  extraordinary  inci- 
dents to  excite  and  awaken  the  interest  of 
her  readers,  for  with  such  a  faith  she 
can  dare  to  take  a  simple,  healthy  good 
nature,  and  show  how  it  is  purified  and 
refined  by  the  fire  of  affliction. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  first 
novel  of  a  writer  like  Mrs.  Gndk  with 
the  work  of  her  later  and  mature  age. 
The  Opilvies  was  puUished  seventeen 
years  ago.  It  is  a  story  of  wilful,  passion- 
ate first-love,  and  is  written  with  a  fire 
and  enthusiasm  wanting  in  later  works ; 
it  gives  also  a  promise  of  dramatio  power 
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which  has  never  been  fulfilled.  We  miss, 
however,  the  high  moral  tone  of  John 
Halifax^  Mistress  and  Maid^  and  Christianas 
Mistake.  It  is  not  that  Eleanor  O^lvie 
and  Philip  Wychnor  are  not  as  good  and 
tme  as  any  of  Mrs.  Craik's  later  heroes 
and  heroines,  bat  that  her  sympathy  and 
that  of  the  reader  is  centred  on  Kathe- 
rine  Ogilvie  and  Paul  Lynedon,  who  are 
not  so  good.  Katherine  Ogilvie  is  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  who  falls  in  love—falls  is 
scarcely  the  right  word — she  shuts  her 
eyes  and  plunges  headlong  into  love. 
Neither  can  we  say  that  she  falls  in  love 
with  Paul  Lynedon,  for  Paul  Lynedon  is 
unconscious  of  the  state  of  this  young 
lady's  affections,  being  at  the  time  in 
love  with  her  cousin  Eleanor.  There  is 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  sentimental- 
ism  in  the  first  volume,  and  an  evident 
conviction  in  the  author's  mind  that  fas- 
cinating men  like  Paul  Lynedon  ought 
to  marry  girls  who  passionately  admire 
their  fine  eyes  and  wavy  hair.  But  there 
are  occasional  scenes  of  remarkable  pow- 
er, and  an  indication  from  the  first,  of 
the  stniggle  in  the  authoi^'s  mind  between 
her  sympathy  with  Katherine's  passion- 
ate love  and  the  conviction  that  there  is 
something  higher  and  nobler  than  pas- 
sion. Paul  Lynedon  is  intended  to  be 
strong  and  dark,  a  lady's  hero  of  the  By- 
ronic  school ;  but  he  and  all  the  other 
men  in  the  book  stand  too  prominently 
forward ;  so  that  the  reader  not  only  sees 
them,  but  sees  through  them — discovers 
that  they  are  gauze  and  pasteboard. 
Paul  Lynedon  is  rejected  by  Eleanor 
Ogilvie,  and  then  takes  the  natural  coui'se 
of  such  men — he  goes  to  Italy.  Mean- 
while Katherine  man'ies  her  cousin 
Hugh,  but  does  not  promote,  by  this 
step,  either  his  happiness  or  her  own. 
After  a  few  years,  Paul  Lynedon  returns 
to  England.  He  had  forgotten  the  plain, 
dark,  affectionate  Katherine,  but  in  a 
novel,  he  naturally  loves  at  first  sight 
the  young  and  beautiful  Mrs.  Ogilvie. 
Just  at  the  right  moment  the  husband, 
poor  Hugh,  breaks  his  neck,  and,  after  a 
short  widowhood,  Katherine  Ogilvie  con- 
sents to  become  iirs.  Lynedon. 

Up  to  this  point  The  Ogilvies  might 
have  been  the  first  work  of  any  sensa- 
tional writer,  but  at  this  point  we  find 
an  indication  of  character  which  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.     The  aathor  feels  that 


this  story  of  pasmoii  and  wroDg^oing 
cannot  end  to  Katherine  Oeilm  either 
happily  or  Beacefally — ^that  it  ongl^  not 
to  do  so.  IrerhapB  in  real  life  Katherioflri 
Nemesis  might  not  have  come  as  hent 
disease,  but  it  nmat  have  come  in  sone 
form,  and  the  scene  here  deaoribed  ha 
gi'eat  dramatic  force : 

*'  Paul  made  her  sit  by  the  open  wiadov, 
while  he  leai^ed  over  hw,  puUiog  the  roM 
from  outside  the  casement  and  throwing  thn 
leaf  by  leaf  into  her  lap.  While  he  didso^  Ai 
took  courage  to  teU  him  of  the  leUer  lo  kr 
mother.  He  murmured  a  litUe  at  the  Ml 
confession,  but  when  he  read  it  he  ad|f 
blessed  her  the  more  for  her  tendcmea  tov* 
ards  himself. 

"  '  May  I  grow  worthy  of  audi  km  m 
Katherine,*  he  said,  for  the  moment  dMf^ 
touched ;  'but  we  must  not  be  sad,  deiniL 
Come  sign  your  name— -jronr  new  name.  Ar 
you  content  to  bear  it  ? '  oontbiaed  h^  yiH^ 
a  smile. 

*'  Her  answer  was  another,  radliBt  ivtt  to- 
tense  love  and  perfect  Joy.  Baol  lodfied  mm 
her  while  she  laid  the  paper  on  the  nat' 
strewn  window-sill,  and  wrote  the  vflA 
*  Katherine  Lynedon.^ 

*'  She  said  them  over  to  herself  oooe  or  twin 
with  a  loving  Intonation,  and  then 
her  face  on  her  bridegroom*8  arm, 

'*  *  Do  not  chide  me,  Paul ;  I  am  eokfff; 
so  happy.  Now  I  begin  to  hope  the 
be  forgiven  us — that  we  may  haTa  ai 
yet.'     . 

''<We  may?  We  will!^  was' I^jaaWt 
answer. 

*'  Willie  he  spoke,  throuj^  the  haA  oTtM 
glad  May-noon  came  a  sound— dnD,  soImbI 
Another,  and  yet  another  I  It  was  the 
al  bell  tolling  fh)m  the  near  cfanicii 

"KAthcrine  lifted  np  her  faceb  wfcMieM 
ghastly.  'Paul,  do  you  hear  that?'  eri 
her  voice  was  shrill  .yith  terror.  'B  hMr 
marrioge-peal — ^we  have  no  other;  wee^^ 
not  to  have.    I  knew  it  was  too  tate?" 

*' '  Nay,  my  own  loye,'  anawered  Firii  to- 
coming  alarmed  at  her  look.    Ha 
nearer  to  him,  but  she  seemed  neither  tel 
his  voice  nor  feel  his  clasp.  Tlie  bell 
again.      'Hark!    hark  I'    Eatherina  eM 
'  Paul,  do  you  remember  the  room 
knelt,  you  and  I;  and  Adjoined 
and  said  the  words — '^Bealh  to  ac 
to  ashes?"     It  wUl  oome  tma;  I  knev^ 
wiU,  and  it  is  right  it  ahoold.' 

"  Lynedon  took  hia  bride  hi  Ua 
endeavored  to  calm  her.    He  half 
for  she  looked  up  hi  hia  Ihoa  wlA  a 
smile.     'Thank  yon  I  I  kaoar  yon  kaaw 
my  own  Paul,  my' — 

"Suddenly her Toioeoaaaad^  lUaeA- 
▼ulslve  movement  iha  pot 
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heart,  and  her  head  sank  on  her  husband's 
breast. 

*'That  instant  the  awful  summons  came. 
Without  a  word,  or  sigh,  or  moan,  the  spirit 
passed ! " 

We  have  scarcely  alluded  to  Eleanor 
Ogilvie  and  Philip  Wychnor,  the  good 
people  of  the  book.  They  are,  in  fact, 
very  uninteresting.  No  doubt,  from  the 
first,  Mrs.  Craik  has  desired  to  show  that 
there  is  something  nobler  than  high  birth, 
more  attractive  than  beauty,  more  pow- 
erful than  intellect ;  she  has  always  felt 
this,  but  has  not  always  possessed  the 
power  of  depicting  moral  worth  in  a 
pleasing  form.  There  is  a  want  of  artis- 
tic power  and  insight  in  many  of  her 
books.  She  chooses  in  Olive  a  deformed 
ffirl  for  a  heroine ;  finding  great  difficulty 
in  making  this  a  pleasing  or  even  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  a  work  of  ait,  she  has  to 
soften  down  the  deformity ;  and  so  she 

S'ives  you  to  understand  that  though 
live  was  deformed,  no  one  noticed  it 
This  is  a  mistake:  the  introduction  of 
deformity  in  a  work  of  art  can  only  be 

C'ified  if  it  teaches  a  higher  lesson  than 
uty ;  it  may  do  so ;  but  clearly  we 
most  recognize  it  for  what  it  is ;  and  it 
mnst  not  deceive  us  by  trying  to  appear 
beanty  while  it  is  deformity. 

Again,  in  A  Life  for  a  Life,  we  have 
the  story  of  a  mail  who  is  a  prey  to  re- 
morse on  account  of  a  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  and  who  feels  that  his 
crime  must  be  expiated  by  punishment 
Bat  Mrs.  Craik  shrinks  from  the  murder- 
er, and  cannot  make  him  a  hero ;  and 
thisrefore  she  is  careful  to  inform  you  that 
this  was  not  a  premeditated  murder,  but 
a  mere  accidental  blow.  Now  a  man 
may  regret  an  accident  his  whole  life 
long ;  but,  so  long  as  he  is  sane,  he  can- 
not feel  remorse  for  it,  however  disas- 
trons  its  consequences ;  and  the  expiation 
of  imprisonment  would  be  a  work  of 
sap«rerogation. 

liven  in  the  story  of  John  Halifax  we 
have  the  same  artistic  and  intellectual 
blonder — ^the  characteristic  irresolution 
of  this  writer.  If  we  could  erase  half  a 
dozen  sentences  from  this  book,  it  would 
eland  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories 
in  the  English  language,  conveying  one 
of  the  highest  moral  truths.  K  it  teaches 
anything  it  is  the  nobility  of  man  as  man. 
The  ragged  boy,  with  his  open,  honest 


face,  as  he  asks  the  respectable  Quaker 
for  work,  is  no  beggar;  the  lad  who 
drives  the  cart  of  dangling  skins  is  not 
inferior  to  Phineas  Fletcher,  who  watch- 
es for  him  from  his  father's  windows, 
and  longs  for  his  companionship  in  the 
garden  and  the  fields  ;  and  the  tanner — 
the  honest  and  good  man  who  marries 
Ursula  March,  a  lady  bom — ^is  her  equal. 
Mrs.  Craik  might  have  shown  that  men, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  are  equal,  and  that 
therefore  all  good  men  must  be  equals 
upon  earth.  But  no,  she  shrinks  from 
the  full  expression  of  so  startling  a  theory, 
and  therefore  gives  John  Halifax  a  little 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  is  written 
"Guy  Halifax,  gentleman,"  and  we 
must  conclude  that  all  his  moral  excel- 
lence and  intellectual  worth  were  derived 
from  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
his  remote  ancestors,  but  with  whom  he 
had  never  been  in  personal  contact  at  all, 
since  at  twelve  years  old  he  was  a  rag- 
ged orphan,  unable  to  read  and  write.  It 
is  impossible  to  answer  the  question, 
"  What  does  the  author  mean  by  gentle- 
man t "  since  this  shadowy  word  in  a 
book  is  a  loophole  through  which  she  es- 
capes from  the  charge  of  holding  the 
very  democratic  view  that  a  gentleman 
is  a  man  of  noble  nature  who  leads  an 
unselfish  life.  She  does  depict  a  noble 
nature  and  an  unselfish  life  ;  but  seeing 
that  John  Halifax  did  begin  the  world  as 
a  poor  friendless  boy,  she  might  have 
allowed  us  to  think  that  such  a  develop- 
ment was  possible  to  man  as  man.  We 
can't  all  of  us  find  little  Greek  Testa- 
ments with  the  inscription  **  gentleman  " 
after  the  names  of  our  ancestors.  Still 
this  book  is  in  many  ways  remarkable. 
We  find  a  gradual  development  in  Olive, 
AgaihcCs  Husband,  and  The  Head  of  the 
Family,  but  not  until  John  Halifax  does 
the  author  throw  her  whole  weight  into 
the  scale  of  goodness.  She  finds  that 
her  power  as  well  as  her  inclination  is  in 
that  direction,  and  henceforth  she  strips 
off  all  outer  amenities  as  of  plot  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  aims  at  depicting  good, 
but  ordinary  men  and  women,  leading 
good  and  honest  lives.  Other  novelists 
acquire  the  art  of  adding  ejQfect  to  effect, 
and  horror  to  horror.  This  one  gradu- 
ally strips  off  all  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  interest,  and  tries  to  make  her 
stories  not  rich  and  fall  bat  pure  and  high. 

/ 
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John  Halifax  is  the  culmination  of  her 
power;  and  this  the  author  recognizes 
by  invariably  styling  herself  the  "Author 
of  John  Halifax."  In  this  book  she  re- 
tains something  of  the  fulness  and  fresh- 
ness of  her  youth.  There  is  more  vital 
energy  and  a  greater  variety  of  character 
than  we  find  in  her  more  recent  novels, 
and  then  the  story  is  told  in  such  a  way 
that  the  very  deficiencies  become  merits 
and  virtues.  This  lady's  conception  of 
the  masculine  character  and  nature  is 
shadowy,  and  her  children  are  mere  rag 
dollies.  Now  the  story  of  John  Halifax 
is  told  by  his  friend  Phineas  Fletcher. 
Phineas  is  the  sou  of  a  Quaker,  and  has 
been  from  his  youth  a  gi'cnt  sufferer  and 
confirmed  invalid.  His  nature  is  delicate, 
susceptible,  tender,  and  feminine.  In- 
deed, for  all  practical  purposes  a  woman 
might  as  well  have  told  the  story,  but 
then  no  woman  except  a  wife  or  sister 
could  have  had  the  necessary  intimate 
relation  to  the  hero.  A  wife  would  not 
have  had  it  long  enough,  and  a  sister 
with  another  Greek  Testament  would 
have  been  very  embarrassing.  The  author 
discovered,  as  we  have  said,  the  very 
best  method  of  telling  her  story.  What 
should  Phineas  Fletcher  know  of  man- 
kind and  the  world  !  He  looks  at  his 
hero  and  his  friend  as  a  woman  would  do 
— simply  believes  in  him  and  loves  him. 
How  can  the  lonely  man  understand 
children  1  He  is  scarcely  familiar  with 
the  outside  of  them,  and  you  don't  feel 
sure  that  he  knows  they  run  upon  two 
legs. 

It  is  essential  to  the  truth  and  unity  of 
the  story  that  it  should  be  told  in  this 
manner,  and  the  author  could  not  have 
told  it  at  all  from  another  point  of  view. 
At  the  same  time  the  reader  knows  that 
he  sees  the  life  of  John  Halifax  through 
the  mind  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  and  there- 
fore pictures  it  as  fuller  and  stronger  and 
more  manly  than  it  is  ;  and  yet  can  ad- 
mire the  exceeding  delicacy  ol  the  delin- 
eation, and  the  beauty  of  the  touches 
which  a  stronger  man  would  neither  have 
needed  nor  desired  to  give.  The  friend- 
ship of  these  two  men — a  friendship  like 
that  of  Jonathan  and  David — is  told  with- 
out words  ;  neither  of  them  needs  to  pro- 
test, for  we  feel  its  truth  and  loyalty  from 
the  first  meeting  of  the  two  boys  to  the 
last  farewell  that  Phineas  takes  of  his 


friend.    The  story  of  fludh  a  fiieiidahip 
would  alone  be  a  noble  leason,  but  iritn 
it  is  the  stoiy  of  a  no  less  noUe  Kf&    Tie 
friendless  boy  becomes  the  proqpaou 
man,  the  straggles  of  his  yonth  are  ne- 
ceeded  by  the  sorrows  ox  matorer  age, 
but  tiironghout  we  see  the  same  resokto 
figure,  bold  and  honest-— the  boy  lAo 
could  not  tell  a  lie  or  deorive  hu  marter 
— the  man  who  could  not  stoop  toamHi 
or  unworthy  action.     Tlie  stoiy  of  Ui 
love  is  exquisitely  told,  with  the  kbd  of 
half  wistful    comprehension  YrtiA  we 
should  expect  from    Phineas  FletdiK 
Poor  John  thinks  his  love  for  the  Ujf 
and  the  heiress  hopdesa,   and  iDtasdi 
to  leave  England  as  soon  as  he  liai  n* 
covered  from  a  scTere  illness.    TTiinm 
contrives  to  bring  XTrsiila  Marah  to  m 
him. 

"  And  now  the  room  darkened  so  bA  fttf  I 
could  not  see  them ;  but  thcrir  yoieet  w&mA 
a  great  way  off,  as  the  chfldren'i  toIoh  ply- 
ing at  the  old  well-head  used  to  soaiid  toat 
when  I  lay  under  the  brow  of  the  fbtlii  tfct 
dim  twilights  at  Enderley. 

*'  *  I  intend,'  John  sidd,  *  as  soon  iiln 
able,  to  leave  Norton  Bniyi  andgostanidftr 
some  time.' 

"'Where?' 

*< '  To  America.  It  is  the  best  oonatiyftr i 
young  man  who  has  neither  monej,  nor  Ui- 
dred,  nor  position — ^notldng;  in  &cl|lMt-lii 
own  right  hand  with  which  to  cirfs  oit  Mi 
own  fortune— as  I  will,  if  I  can.' 

"  She  murmured  something  about  tUilsfev 
quite  right. 

"  *  I  am  glad  yon  think  so.'    Bat 
had  resumed  that  fbimal  tone  wUch 
anon  mingled  strangely  with  Us  knfi  iMp 
tenderness.      *  In  any  case,  I  nrait  iffiX  ^ 
land.    I  have  reasons  fiar  so  doing.' 

"* What  reasons?' 

"The  question  seemed  to  slsrtls 
did  not  reply  at  once. 

"  '  If  you  wish,  I  will  teU  yoa ;  laoitefM 
should  I  ever  come  badk  —  or  tfl  ihosld  ■! 
come  back  at  all — ^yoa  wlio  were  Mad  caisti 
to  be  my  friend,  wUi  know  I  did  oot  go  MTV 
from  mere  youthfhl  recUesBoes^  or  kvi  ■ 
change.' 

"  He  waited,  apparently  ibr  some 
but  it  came  not,  and  he  oonttnned : 

"  '  I  am  going,  because  thsra  has 
me  a  groat  trouble,  whikh,  wliOo  I  9$t&\ 
I  cannot  get  free  fitom  or  orereoms,    X  istfft 
wish  to  sink  under  it— I  had  ntibH^  asjw 
stud,  "do  my  work  in  ths  worid^"  I 
ought    No  man  liai  a  right  to  aqr  vM 
Malcer,  "  My  burden  is  hesvlsr  ttai  I 
bear."    Do  you  not  tfatnli  so  V 

"  *  I  do.' 


^  t 
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'"Do  you  not  think  I  am  right  hi  thus  meet- 
hig,  and  tiymg  to  conquer,  an  mevitable  ill  ?  * 

"  *  Is  it  inevitable  ?  ' 

"  •  Hush  I  *  Jolin  answered,  wildly.  *  Don't 
reason  with  me — ^you  cannot  judge— you  do 
not  know.  It  is  enough  that  I  must  go.  If  I 
ttay  I  shall  become  unworthy  of  myself  un- 
worthy of Forgive  me,  I  have  no  right 

to  talk  thus ;  but  you  called  me  "Mend,"  and 
I  would  like  you  to  think  kindly  of  me  al- 
ways. Because — because ' —  And  his  voice 
shook — ^brokc  down  utterly.  *  God  love  thee 
snd  take  care  of  thee,  wherever  I  may  go  I  * 

"  *  John,  stay  !  * 

*'  It  was  but  a  low,  faiat  cry,  like  that  of  a 
little  bh^.  But  he  heard  it— felt  it.  In  the 
•Uence  of  the  dark  she  crept  up  to  him,  like  a 
young  bird  to  its  mate,  and  he  took  her  into 
the  shelter  of  his  love  for  evermore.  At  once, 
«n  was  made  clear  between  them ;  for  what- 
ever the  world  .might  say,  they  were  in  the 
sight  of  heaven  equal,  and  she  received  as 
mach  as  she  gave." 

XTrsula  March — afterwards  Ursula  Hal- 
i&x — stands  quite  apart  from  ordinary 
heroines.  She  is  not  beautiful,  but  she  is 
young,  bright,  and  resolute.  She  has 
decidedly  a  will  of  her  own,  and  one  sus- 
pects a  temper  also,  but  it  never  inter- 
rares  with  the  comfort  of  husband,  chil- 
dren, or  friends,  and  only  gives  that  spice 
of  determination  which  no  woman  who 
has  not  a  temper  can  acquire.  She  is  a 
good  wife  and  mother,  and  bears  the 
sorrows  which  befall  her  very  nobly  and 
patiently :  but  her  first  attitude  is  always 
one  of  resistance.  This  we  see  not  only 
in  the  following  extract,  but  in  her  con- 
daot  at  a  later  period,  when  a  woman 
whose  child  has  the  small-pox  is  in  the 
.boQsei  and  her  own  children  are  exposed 
to  danger : 

"  They  were  bonny  eyes  I  lovely  in  shape 
and  color,  delicately  fringed  ;  but  there  was 
■omething  strange  in  their  expression,  or, 
ZBtber,  in  their  want  of  it.  Many  babies  have 
a  loimd,  vacant  stare — but  this  was  no  stare, 
only  a  wide,  f\ill  look,  a  look  of  quiet  blank- 
neis,  an  un$eeing  look. 

*'  It  caught  Dr.  Jessop's  notice.  I  saw  his  air 
of  Taxed  dignity  change  into  a  certain  anxiety. 

*'  *  Well,  whose  are  they  like,  her  father's  or 
mfaie  ?  His,  I  hope— it  will  be  the  better  for 
lur  beauty.    Nay,  we'll  excuse  all  compli- 


**  *  I — ^I  can't  exactly  telL  I  could  Judge 
batter  bj  candle-light.' 

**  *  Well  have  candles.' 

*'  'Ko,  no!  Had  we  not  better  put  it  off 
altogether  till  another  day  ?  I'll  call  in  to- 
Bonow  and  look  at  her  eyes.' 


''  His  manner  was  hesitating  and  troubled. 
John  noticed  it. 

'*  *  Love,  give  her  to  me.  Go  and  get  us 
lights,  will  you  ? ' 

"  When  she  was  gone,  John  took  his  baby  to 
the  wiiidow,  gazed  long  and  Latently  into  her 
little  face,  then  at  Dr.  Jessop.  *  Do  you  think 
— ^no— it's  not  possible — that  there  can  be  any- 
thing the  matter  with  the  child's  eyes  ?  ' 

**  Ursula  coming  in,  heard  the  last  words. 

"  *  What  was  that  you  said  about  baby's 
eyes?' 

"  No  one  answered  her.  All  were  gathered 
in  a  group  at  the  window,  the  child  being 
held  on  her  father's  lap,  while  Dr.  Jessop  was 
trying  to  open  the  small  white  lids,  kept  so 
continually  closed.  At  last  the  baby  uttered 
a  little  cry  of  pdn — the  mother  darted  for- 
ward, and  clasped  it  almost  savagely  to  her 
breast. 

"  *  I  will  not  have  my  baby  hurt  I  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  her  sweet  eyes.  Go 
away  ;  you  shall  not  touch  her,  John.' 

"  *  Love ! ' 

"  She  melted  at  that  low,  fond  word ;  leaned 
against  his  shoulder,  trying  to  control  her  tears. 

'*  *  It  shocked  me  so,  the  bare  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  O  !  husband,  don't  let  her  be 
looked  at  again.' 

"  *  Only  once  again,  my  darling.  It  is  best. 
Then  we  shall  be  quite  satisfied.  Phineas, 
give  me  the  candle.' 

"  The  words — caressing,  and  by  strong  con- 
straint, made  calm  and  soothing— were  yet 
firm.  Ursula  resisted  no  more,  but  let  him 
take  Muriel — ^little,  unconscious,  cooing  dove ! 
Lulled  by  her  father's  voice,  she  once  more 
opened  her  eyes,  wide. 

"  Dr.  Jessop  passed  the  candle  before  them 
many  times,  once  so  close  that  it  almost 
touched  her  face ;  but  the  full,  quiet  eyes 
never  blenched  nor  closed. 

'*  He  set  the  light  down. 

"  *  Doctor ! '  whispered  the  father,  in  a  wild 
appeal  against — ay,  it  was  against  certainty. 
Ho  snatched  the  candle,  and  tried  the  experi- 
ment himself! 

'*  *  She  does  not  see  at  all.  Can  she  be 
blind  ?  ' 

"*  Bom  blind  1' 

"  Yes,  those  pretty  baby-eyes  were  dark — 
quite  dark. 

**  There  was  nothing  painful  nor  unnatural 
in  their  look,  save,  perhaps,  the  blankness  of 
gaze  which  I  have  before  noticed.  Outward- 
ly, their  organization  was  perfect ;  but  in  the 
fine  inner  mechanism  was  something  wrong 
— something  wanting.  She  never  had  seen — 
never  would  see — in  this  world. 

"  *  Blind  I '  The  word  was  uttered  sofUy, 
hardly  above  a  breath,  yet  the  mother  heard 
it.  She  pushed  every  one  aside,  and  took  the 
chUd  herself.  Herself  with  a  desperate  in- 
credulity, she  looked  into  Uioee  eyes,  which 
never  could  look  back  dther  her  agony  or 
her  love.    Poor  mother  I 
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**  •  John  I  John  !  oh,  John !  *  —  the  name 
rieing  into  a  cry,  as  if  he  could  surely  help 
her.  Ho  came,  and  took  her  In  his  arms, 
took  both  wife  and  babe.  She  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  in  bitter  weeping.  *  Oh,  John ! 
it  is  so  liard.  Our  pretty  one,  our  own  little 
child ! ' 

"  John  did  not  speak,  but  only  held  her  to 
him — close  and  fast.  When  she  was  a  little 
calmer,  he  whispered  to  her  the  comfort — the 
sole  comfort  even  her  husband  could  give  her 
— through  whose  will  it  was  that  this  afflic- 
tion came. 

"  *  And  it  is  more  an  affliction  to  you  than 
it  will  be  to  her,  poor  pet ! '  said  Mrs.  Jessop, 
as  she  wiped  her  friendly  eyes.  *  She  will  not 
miss  what  she  never  knew.  She  may  be 
a  happy  child.  Look,  how  she  lies  and 
smiles.' 

"  But  the  mother  could  not  take  that  con- 
solation yet.  She  walked  to  and  fro,  and 
stood  rocking  her  baby,  mute  indeed,  but  with 
tears  falling  in  sliowers.  Gradually  her  an- 
guish wept  itself  away,  or  was  smothered 
down,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  little  creature 
asleep  on  her  breast. 

**  Some  one  came  behind  her,  and  placed 
her  in  the  arm-chair,  gently.  It  was  my 
father.  He  sat  down  by  her,  taking  her 
hand. 

"  •  Grieve  not,  Ursula.  I  had  a  little  broth- 
er who  wiis  blind.  He  was  the  happiest  crea- 
ture I  ever  knew.' 

**  My  father  sighed.  We  all  marvelled  to 
see  the  wonderful  softness,  even  tenderness, 
which  had  come  into  him. 

"  *  Give  me  thy  child  f«ir  a  minute.*  Ursula 
laid  it  a(Tos3  his  knees  ;  he  put  his  hand  sol- 
emnly on  the  baby-breast.  *  God  bless  this 
little  one  I     Av,  and  she  shall  bo  blessed.* 

"These  words,  spoken  with  as  full  as- 
surance as  the  prophetic  benediction  of  the  I 
departing  patriarchs  of  oUl,  struck  us  all.  We 
looked  at  little  Muriel  as  if  the  blessing  were 
already  upon  her ;  as  if  the  mysterious  touch 
which  had  sealed  up  her  eyes  for  evcT,  had 
left  on  her  a  sanctity  lilce  as  of  one  who  has 
been  touched  by  the  finger  of  God." 

The  blind  child  Muriel  moves  for  a 
Bhort  time  in  a  soft  dreamy  way  through 
the  story,  with  an  influence  felt  by  all. 
The  relation  to  her  father  is  very  beauti- 
fully described: 

"  To  see  her  now,  leaning  her  cheek  against 
his — the  small  soft  face  almost  a  miniature  of 
his  own,  the  hair,  a  paler  shade  of  thie  same 
bright  color,  curling  in  the  samo  elastic  rings 
— they  looked  less  like  ordinary  father  and 
daughter  than  like  a  man  and  his  good  angel: 
the  visible  embodiment  of  the  best  part  of  his 
youth." 

The  influence  of  Muriel  is  indeed  an 


abiding  inflaence,  and  in  this  agun  we 
see  the  writer's  earnest  trath,  and  her 
truthfulness  to  natare.  The  child  is  not 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three 
pathetic  scenes  ;  her  death  does  not  re- 
move her  from  onr  view  any  more  tkni 
it  takes  a  child  from  the  home  and  the 
heart  of  parents  who  have  onoe  lesIiKd 
the  true  a^id  abiding  tie  between  parent 
and  child.  Ursula  can  look  down  apoa 
the  face  of  her  dead  hoalMuid  and  eej: 
'*  How  glad  her  fiither  will  be  to  hm 
her  again,  his  own  little  Marid !  **  ftr  Ae 
knows  that  death  has  been  ahaeoee  hit 
not  loss. 

Mrs.  Craik  has,  indeed,  the  rare  pov- 
er  of  indicating  the  ideal  of  every  rdi- 
tionship ;  she  can  not  always  shov  % 
but  she  can,  as  we  said,  indicate  it  Hov 
beautifully,  in  the  following  passage^  the 
points  oat  the  very  truth  of  one  nde  of 
parental  duty : 


'* '  But  if  things  had  been 
you  had  not  been  so  sure  of  MuuTft  M- 

inga  *- 


**  lie  started,  painftilly ;  then 
*  I  think  I  should  have  done  it  stllL' 

"  I  was  silent.  The  paramoiiBt  ilgM^  tt> 
high  prerogative  of  love,  which  he  hdd  ii 
strongly  as  I  did,  seemed  attacked  fai  ItsB^ 
erty  divine.  For  the  moment,  it  was  u  If  hi 
too  had  in  his  middle-age  gone  over  le  tti 
cold-blooded  ranks  of  harsh  parental  pmihw^ 
despotic  paternal  rule ;  as  if  Ursida  lUicn 
lover  and  Maud's  father  were  two  dlUlBCltt* 
ings.  One  finds  it  so,  often  eaoqgh  vlfc 
men. 

'' '  John,'  I  said,  *  could  yon  have  does  >' 
could  you  have  broken  tlie  chUd*a  heart  f 

'* '  Yes,  if  it  was  to  save  her  _ 
haps  her  soul,  I  eould  have  broken  mj 
heart.' 

'*  Ho  spoke  solemnly,  with  an  aooeat  ef  1^ 
expressible  pain,  as  If  this  were  not  tha  M 
time  by  many  that  he  liad  pondeied  over  aad 
a  possibility. 

*' '  I  wish,  Phincas,  to  make  deartoyei^li 
case  of— of  any  fhtnrc  miaconeepUflaa  ig 
mind  on  this  matter.  One  right  alone  I  hw 
superior  to  the  right  of  love— dnty.  B  Ii  * 
father's  duty  at  all  rli^  at  ali  ooeliy  lejw* 
his  child  from  anything  which  he  bdhMi 
would  peril  her  dnty — eo  long  as  Ae  Ii  tM 
young  to  understand  Ihlly  how  hmod  Ai 
claim  of  any  human  beings  be.H  Mhff ' 
lover,  is  God's  claim  to  hendf  ud  hgj^ 
mortal  soul.  Anytldng  whidi  wvMdd  w^ 
ger  that,  should  be  cut  olt— IhoM^  B  he  ft* 
right  hand->tho  right  eye.  Bat £^ CM" 
is  not  thus  with  my  liMe  Xaad.' " 

John  Haii/ax  is,  aa  we  have adft  V* 


.ji  '*    ^  ■  ^    A.  ■.^H 
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the  present  time,  the  culminating  effort 
of  the  author.  She  seems  to  stand,  as  it 
were,  above  herself,  and  to  direct  her 
own  powers.  She  has  thrown  her 
whole  strength  into  it,  so  that  it  is 
full  and  rich  in  incident  beyond  any 
other  of  her  works.  The  simplicity  of 
her  style  and  the  beauty  of  her  pure  na- 
ture have  nowhere  so  full  a  grace,  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  life-long  acquisition  to 
have  known  such  people  as  John  and 
Ursula  Halifax  and  Phineas  Fletcher. 
Finding,  however,  that  her  power  lay  in 
the  delineation  of  good  men  and  women 
and  of  home  scenes,  she  has,  in  her  later 
works,  abandoned  still  more  the  interest 
of  plot  and  the  delineation  of  varied  char- 
acter. Not  one  of  her  later  works  is  in 
any  respect,  so  rich  or  so  complete  as 
John  Halifax — not  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Christianas-  Mistake,  so  healthy. 

Lord  Erlistoun  is  a  story  told  also  by  a 
man,  but  then  Mark  Brown  is  strong 
and  commonplace,  and  so  we  cannot  see 
why  he  should  write  a  sentimental  story. 
A  Life  for  a  Life  is  not  so  much  senti- 
mental as  morbid.  Besides,  the  story  is 
told  twice  over,  and  as  there  is  very  little 
of  it,  we  don't  care  to  read  it  once  in  a 
man's  diary  and  once  in  a  woman's.  And 
ft  diary,  as  the  novelist  uses  it,  is  such  an 
incredible  thing.  It  contains  every  inci- 
dent which  can  at  any  time  bo  available 
in  the  development  of  the  story,  and 
shows  Uiat  the  diarist  was  always  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to 
hear  and  see  everything  that  was  essen- 
tial he  should  hear  and  see.  Now  a 
diary  out  of  a  novel  shows,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  diarist  very  rarely  no- 
tioed,  at  the  time  they  occurred,  words 
and  actions  which  proved  afterwards  to 
be  of  great  importance,  and  the  omis- 
sions of  such  a  diary  are  far  more  re- 
markable than  the  entries.  For  this 
reason,  the  use  of  a  diaiy  is  the  only  ut- 
terly improbable  way  of  getting  a  story 
told,  and  to  use  two  diaries  instead  of 
one,  is  to  convert  the  improbable  into  a 
direct  impossible.  These  faults,  how- 
ever, lie  on  the  surface ;  whereas,  if  we 
look  beneath  the  surface,  we  see  the 
abiding  excellence  of  the  author.  There 
is  a  noble  self-renunciation  in  Jean  Dow« 
glas,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  depict 
true  Christian  repentance  in  A  Life  for  a 
Life. 


Mistress  and  Maid  is  again  a  very  good 
book.  With  characteristic  indecision, 
the  writer  seems  to  have  changed  her 
plan,  and  her  first  intention  is  not  car- 
ried out.  Mistress  and  maid  are  sepa- 
rated while  the  character  of  the  latter  is 
still  unformed,  so  that  we  do  not  see  the 
life-long  influence  of  the  mistress  on  her 
maid.  We  see  just  enough  to  make  us 
wish  to  know  more.  The  uncouth  girl 
is  gradually  tamed  by  two  of  her  mis- 
tresses, and  undergoes  a  very  salutaiy  dis- 
cipline at  the  hands  of  a  third,  whose 
tongue  and  temper  are  a  scourge.  We 
want  to  know  more  about  her,  and  to 
trace  the  development  of  her  mind  and 
character.  This  we  cannot  do,  but  we 
get  occasional  hints  and  glimpses,  and  at 
length  the  character  of  Elizabeth  Hand 
stands  out  clear  and  strong.  We  recog- 
nize its  tinith,  fidelity  and  beauty,  and 
acknowledge  this  to  be  an  accurate  delin- 
eation of  a  class  of  women  whom  we 
are  proud  to  call  English  servants.  The 
sympathy  of  the  writer  gives  her  a  true 
insight  into  the  nature  of  any  good  wom- 
an, and  the  parting  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  faithless  lover  is  quite  perfect  in 
its  way : 

"Tom  stood  tliere  alone.  He  looked  so 
exactly  his  own  old  self;  he  came  forward  to 
meet  her  so  completely  in  his  old  familiar 
way,  that  for  the  instant  she  thought  she  must 
be  under  some  dreadful  delusion;  that  the 
moonlight  night  in  the  square  must  have  been 
all  a  dream — Esther,  still  the  silly  little  Es- 
ther, whom  Tom  had  often  heard  of  and 
laughed  at ;  and  Tom,  her  own  Tom,  who 
loved  nobody  but  herself. 

"  '  Elizabeth,  what  an  age  it  is  since  I've  had 
a  sight  of  you !  * 

"But  though  the  manner  was  warm  as 
ever — 

*  In  his  tone 
A  something  smote  her,  as  if  Duty  tried 
To  mock  the  yolce  of  Lore,  now  long  since  flown,* 

and  qidet  as  she  stood,  Elizabeth  shivered  in 
his  arms. 

"*Why,  whaVs  the  matter?  Aren't  you 
glad  to  see  me  ?  Give  me  another  kiss,  my 
girl,  do !  * 

"  He  took  it ;  and  she  crept  away  from  him 
and  sat  down. 

" '  Tom,  I've  something  to  say  to  you,  and 
I'd  better  say  it  at  once.' 

" '  To  be  sore.  'Tisn't  any  bad  news  from 
home,  is  it  ?  Or ' — ^looking  uneasUy  at  her — 
*  I  haven't  vexed  you,  have  I  ? ' 

"  '  Vexed  me,'  she  repeated,  tanking  what  a 
small  foolish  word  it  was  to  express  what  had 
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happened,  and  what  aha  hud  tieea  guSering. 
'  No,  Toai,  not  vexed  me,  eioctly.  But  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who  was  it 
(hat  you  stood  talking  with,  under  our  tree  in 
the  square,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  this 
night  three  weeks  ago  f ' 

"Though  there  was  no  anger  in  the  voice, 
It  was  so  Bcrious  and  deliberate  that  it  made 
Tom  start. 

*' '  Three  weeks  ago !  how  can  I  posdbly 
tell?' 

" '  Tcs,  you  can ;  for  it  was  a  fine  moon- 
light niglit,  and  yon  stood  there  a  long  time.' 

"  '  UndiT  the  tree,  talking  to  somebody  ? 
What  nonBense.    Perhaps  it  wasn't  me  at  all.' 

"  '  It  was,  for  I  saw  you.' 

" '  The  devil  you  did  r  mumbled  Tom, 

"  '  Don't  be  angry — only  tell  me  the  plain 
truth.  The  young  woman  that  was  with  you 
was  our  ^Esther  here,  wasn't  she?  ' 

"For  the  moment  Tom  looked  altogether 
confounded.  Thcu  ho  tried  to  Teeovor  him- 
self and  said,  crossly:  'Well,  and  If  it  was, 
Where's  the  harm  ?  Can't  a  man  bo  dvil  to  a 
pretty  girl  without  being  called  over  the  coals 
in  this  way  7 ' 

"  Eliwibelh  made  no  answer,  at  least,  not 
immediately.  At  last  she  si^d,  in  a  very  gen- 
llo,  subdued  voice : 

"'Tom,  are  you  fond  of  Esther?  You 
would  not  kiss  her  if  you  were  not  fond  of 
her.  Do  you  like  her  as — as  you  used  to  like 
me?' 

"  And  she  looked  right  up  into  his  eyes. 
Hers  had  no  reproach  iu  thciu,  only  a  piteous 
entreaty,  the  last  cUngiug  to  a  hope  she  knew 
to  be  false. 

"  '  Like  Esther  ?  of  course  I  do.  She's  a 
nice  sirl,  and  we  are  very  good  friends.' 

"  '  Tom,  a  man  can't  be  "  frlonds,"  in  that 
sort  of  way,  with  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen, 
when  he  is  going  to  be  married  tn  somebody 
else.     At  le.iat  in  my  mind,  he  ought  not.' 

"Tom  laughed,  in  a  confused  manner.  'I 
say,  you're  jealous,  and  jou'd  better  get  over 

"  Was  she  Jealous  ?  Was  It  all  fancy,  folly  7 
IHd  Tom  stand  there,  true  aB  steel,  without  a 
feeling  In  his  heart  that  she  did  not  share, 
without  a  hope  in  which  she  was  not  united, 
boldmg  her,  and  preferring  her,  with  that  in- 
dividuality and  unity  of  love,  which  true  love 
ever  gives  and  exacts,  as  it  has  a  right  to 
eiact  ? 

"Not  that  poor  Elizabeth  reasoned  in  this 
way,  but  she  ielt  tbo  thing  by  instinct  with- 
out reasoning. 

" 'Tom,' she  said,  'tell  me  outright,  Just  as 
if  I  was  somebody  else,  and  had  never  belong- 
ed to  you  at  all,  I>o  you  love  Ssther  Uartin  ?  ' 

"  Truthful  people  enforce  truth.  Tom  might 
be  fickle,  but  he  was  not  deceitful ;  he  could 
not  look  into  Elizabeth's  eyes  and  tell  her  a 
deliberate  He ;  somehow,  he  dared  not. 

" '  Well,  then — stace  you  will  have  it  out  of 
me— I  think  I  do.' 


[NoTflmlNr, 


diip  went  down.'  It 
might  have  boen  k  TBiy  friil  tomcI,  that  no- 
body In  their  right  aenM*  would  have  tratcd 
any  treasure  with,  still  she  did ;  and  It  wm 
all  she  had,  and  it  went  down  to  tha  boltcM 
like  a  stone. 

"  It  U  Bstonlthisg  how  toon  the  hk  dgm 
over  this  sort  of  wreck  i  and  how  qniellj  fm- 
plo  take — when  thej  mnat  take^  ud  thcnk 
no  more  disbelieving  It — the  troth  which  th^ 
would  have  given  their  lives  to  prove  w«  ■ 
impossible  lie. 

"For  somemlnntei  Tom  etoodbdngai 
fire,  and  Elizabeth  sat  on  her  dudr  uiniiwi^ 
without  speaking.  Then  ihe  took  off  hK 
brooch,  the  only  love-token  he  had  gha  ka^ 
and  put  it  into  tiis  hand. 


"  And  the  thought  of  Erther—gld^j,  IMt 
useless  Esther — as  Tom's  wife,  was  alaM 
more  than  she  coold  bear,  liia  i^  rfK 
put  even  into  her  cmshed  htunilltf  a  Mtib 
honest  self-assertion. 

"'I'm  not  gohig to  blame  ]raa,Tt>B;Hl 
think  I'm  as  good  as  she.  rm  Dot  jn^^ 
I  know,  nor  lively,  nor  yonng ;  at  ImA  n 
old  for  my  age ;  hut  I  was  worth  MOfllfeli^ 
You  should  not  have  served  me  to,' 

"  Tom  said  the  nsnal  ezcnae,  IW  As 
'couldn't  help  it.'  And  niddei^f  tsriiC 
round,  he  begged  her  to  forglTO  tim,  alMt 
forsake  him. 

"  She  forsake  Tom  1     She  almoat  ■ 

"  '  I  do  forgive  yon  ;  I'm  not  a  UtM 
with  you.     If  I  ever  was,  I  have  gi 

"  '  That's  right.    You're  a  dear 
you  think  I  don't  like  you,  EliaabetliT ' 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  she  s^d,  sadly,  '  I  dvxmjff 
do,  a  Utile,  In  spite  of  Esther  Hnlh.  H 
that's  not  my  way  of  liking  and  I  esrilA 
stand  It.' 

"  *  What  couldn't  yon  atand  f ' 

"  '  Your  kiishig  me  to-day,  and  aaolhB^ 
to-morrow.  Tonr  tolling  me  I  WH  M^ 
thing  to  yon  one  we^  and  njlnc  ■>4[ 
the  same  thing  to  anotbw  ^A  tha  Mit  * 
would  be  hard  enough  to  bear  tf  **^3 
only  Mcnda,  bnt  as  aweetheait^  as  laahM 
and  wife.  It  would  be  impoadbta;  lb,  M 
I  tell  you  the  tmth,  IcouldnotalaidlL' 

"  She  spoke  strongly,  xutbtMMlia^.mU' 
an  instant  there  flowed  ont  of  Imi  Mtjig 
that  wild,  fierce  spark,  latent  ana  li  A" 
quiet,  humble  natttrei^  which  it  daBfMfMi  M 
meddle  with. 

"Tom  did  not  attempt  H.  He  WlB«V 
over.  WhetherhehadUiet  orgaiiwil.  «b4k<' 
he  was  glad  or  sonx,  he  hardly  knew. 

"' I'm  not  going  to  tafcfi  this  back.  Ba|t»*.' 
he  Bsld,  'ilddUng'  with  tbo  biw>di)  «w 
then  going  up  to  her,  he  nttcmpud. «!» 
tremblhiK  hands,  to  r^fa«l*ii  It  tn  h*»  etOtt. 

"  The  iWllaractlon,  hU  contrlt*  look,  <r«R 


It  aUtMCT 
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too  much.  People  who  have  odc«  loved  ooe 
knother,  though  the  love  bdead  (for  love  eaa 

die),  are  not  able  to  bury  it  all  at  once,  or  If 
they  do,  its  pale  ghost  will  still  come  fciiock- 
ing  at  the  door  of  their  hearts,  '  Let  me  in, 
let  me  in.' 

"  Elizabeth  onght,  I  loiow,  in  proper  feminine 
dignitj,  to  have  bade  Tom  farewell,  without 
a  glance  or  a  touch.  But  she  did  not.  When 
lie  had  fastened  her  brooch,  she  looked  up  in 
hla  bmiliar  face,  a  sorrowful,  wistful,  Ungcring 
look,  and  then  clung  about  his  neck. 
" '  O  Tom,  Tom,  I  waa  so  fond  of  you  ] ' 
"And  Tom  mingled  Ilia  tears  with  hers,  and 
Idaaed  her  many  times,  and  eTen  felt  Mb  old 
•Section  returning,  making  him  half  oblivioaB 
of  Esther;  but  mercifully — for  love  rebuilt 
upon  lost  faith  is  Ilka '  a  honae  founded  upon 
Mnda — the  door  opened,  and  Esther  herself 
cune  in," 

Tb^  heroine  of  the  atory,  however,  Ib 
the  Histress — not  the  Maid.  And  we 
I  from  Elizabeth  tt>  the  bright  and 
lute  Hilary  Leaf,  who,  of  the  three 
MSters,  is,  we  condude,  the  mistreHB. 
Hilary  L^  is  a  self-reliant,  energetic 
little  woman,  who  tries  to  keep  sdiool 
oiuacceBsfally,  and  then — a  lesson  to 
many  other  women  under  simitar  circura- 
■lanoee — keeps  a  shop  successtuUy.  She 
k  really  a  very  good  little  thing,  and 
daerres  a  better  iate  than  to  marry  the 
ntioentSootchnuui  to  whose  lot  she  falls. 
Bobert  Lyon  and  Hilary  Leaf  have 
been  intimately  acqu^nted,  and  Iiave 
lored  each  other  for  some  years.  At 
length  be  leaves  England  for  India,  hav- 
iaa  flrrt  begged  Huary  "to  trust  him" 
In  nis  absence.  No  one  can  be  surprised 
that  in  an  absence  of  ten  years,  during 
wbiofa  be  corresponds  with  her  sister, 
'  —in  accordance,  we  presume,  with 
ttiah  notions  of  propriety  —  never 
vritea  one  line  to  Hilary,  she  has  many 
dodbts  as  to  whether  she  is  to  trust  him 
as  a  friend  or  as  a  lover.  The  man  who 
nally  loves  a  womai,  and  intends  to 
many  h^,  and  yet  leaves  her  free — that 
ia,  ima^ea  the  poasihility  of  her  loving 
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1  marTying  some  one  elae — must  lack 
dthereelf-reepect  or  tme  love,  and  most 
probably  both.  RobertLyon  conld  only 
Ime  refrsined  from  telling  Hilary  ttiat 
Iw  loved  her  and  asking  ner  to  marry 
bun  when  he  retnmed  to  England,  for 
her  sake  or  bis  own.  Kow,  HUary 
wonld  have  gone  down  on  her  knees  and 
tfiaaked  Ood  for  the  aasorance  of  Rob- 
mV»  lore  any  and  every  day  of  his  ab- 


sence ;  it  wonld  have  helped  her  in  every 
trial  that  she  had  to  endure.  If  he  had 
loved  her  unselfishly  he  would  have 
known  this.  Is  it  not  probable  that  he 
actually  did  marry  in  India,  and  that  he 
returned  a  widower,  having  left  his  chil- 
dren to  the  care  of  his  wife's  relatives  in 
India  t  If  not,  his  silence  was  neither 
true  nor  honest,  nor  creditable  to  him  as 
a  man.  In  fact,  he  has  no  more  lieart 
than  a  tailor's  dummy.  Ho  is  no  more 
than  a  carved  wooden  head  on  an  oak 
stick,  and  he  has  to  be  kept  carefully  out 
of  the  way  that  the  reader  may  not  see 
he  is  a  stick.  He  comes  home,  however, 
and  then  there  cau  no  longer  be  any 
doubt.  The  good  little  woman  will 
marry  him  after  all,  but  she  cannot  go 
to  India  and  leave  the  lonely  sister — her 
only  friend — now  old  and  feeble.  She 
tells  him  so,  but  the  masculine  element 
in  his  nature,  which  had  apparently  been 
dormant  for  fifteen  years,  revolts,  and 
Hilary  has  every  right  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader. 

"  'Robert,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Jo- 

■' '  I  guesa  what  it  is,'  s^d  he.  Broiling ;  '  you 
would  like  her  to  go  out  to  India  with  us. 
Certainly,  if  she  chooses.  I  hope  yon  did  not 
suppose  I  should  object?  ' 

"  '  Mo ;  but  it  is  not  that.  Bhe  conld  not  go ; 
she  would  not  live  six  months  la  a  hot  cli- 
mate ;  the  doctor  tells  me  so.' 

"  '  You  have  consulted  him  f ' 

"  'Yes,  last  week;  confidentially,  without 
her  knowing  it.  But  I  thought  it  right.  I 
wanted  to  make  quite  sure  before — before. 
Oh,  Robert'— 

"  The  grief  of  her  tone  caused  him  to  sos- 
pect  what  was  coming.     He  started. 

"  'You  don't  mean  that?  Oh,  no,  yon 
cannot  I  My  tittle  woman — my  own  little 
woman— she  could  not  be  ao  unkind.' 

"Hilary  turned  aick  at  heart.  The  dim  land- 
scape, the  bright  sky,  seomed  to  mingle  and 
dance  t>efore  her,  and  Venus  to  stare  at  her 
with  a  piercing,  tltreatening,  t>aieflil  lustre. 
I  "  '  Bolwrt,  let  me  alt  down  on  the  bench, 
and  sit  you  l>edde  me.  It  is  too  dark  for  peo- 
ple to  notice  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  very 

"  'No,  my  darling; '  and  he  slipped  Us 
plaid  round  her  ahoulders,  and  liia  arm  with 

it. 

"  She  looked  up  pitiflilly.  'Don't  be  vexed 
wHh  mo,  Robert,  dear  j  I  have  thought  It  all 
over ;  weighed  It  on  every  dde :  nights  and 
nights  I  have  Iain  awake,  pondering  what  was 
right  for  me  to  do.  And  It  always  comas  to 
the  same  thing.' 
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"  '  What  ? » 

"  *  It's  the  old  story,*  she  answered,  with  a 
feeble  smile.  *  **  I  canna'  leave  my  minnie." 
There  is  nobody  in  the  world  to  take  care  oT 
Johanna  but  me,  not  even  Elizabeth,  who  is 
engrossed  in  little  Henry.  If  I  left  her,  I  am 
sure  it  would  kill  her.  And  she  cannot  come 
with  me,  dear ! '  (the  only  fond  name  she 
ever  called  him)  *  for  these  three  years — ^you 
say  it  need  only  be  three  years — ^you  will 
have  to  go  back  to  India  alone !  * 

**  Robert  J^you  was  a  very  good  man ;  but  he 
was  only  a  man,  not  an  angel ;  and  though 
he  made  companitively  little  show  of  it,  he 
was  a  man  very  deeply  in  love.  With  that 
Jealous  tenacity  over  his  treasure,  hardly 
blameable,  since  the  love  is  worth  little  which 
does  not  wish  to  have  its  object  all  to  itself, 
he  had,  I  am  afraid,  contemplated,  not  with- 
out pleasure,  the  carrying  otTof  Hilary  to  his 
Indian  home :  and  it  had  cost  him  something 
to  propose  that  Johanna  should  go  too.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Johanna ;  still — 

**  If  I  tell  what  followed,  will  it  forever  low- 
er Robert  Lyon  in  the  estimation  of  all  read- 
ers? He  said  coldly,  *  As  you  please,  Hil- 
ary,' rose  up,  and  never  spoke  another  word 
till  they  reached  home." 

Mrs.  Craik'a  last  novel,  A  Noble  Li/e, 
is  by  no  means  a  bai)j)y  eifort.  It  has 
neither  the  interest  nor  tlie  merit  of  an 
authorized  bio<^raphy.  The  ori^ijinal  of  the 
"  Earl  of  Cairn  forth  "  is  carefully  photo- 
grnjdied,  and  is  accimite  in  every  painful 
detail :  this  was  unnecessary,  and  ought 
to  have  been  impossible.  The  story,  as  a 
story,  is  too  sliadowy  for  analysis,  and 
does  not  deserve  the  dignity  of  its  two 
volumes,  its  broad  margins,  and  large 
type.  l>ut  C/iriiftians  Mii>tak€,  which 
preceded  this,  is  a  very  beautiful  story. 
The  title  is  rather  j)uzzling,  and  the 
mistake  not  very  obvious.  Christian  is  a 
young  governess,  the  orphan  child  of  an 
unworthy  father,  and  she  mames  an 
elderly  and  respectiible  college  don,  a 
widower  with  two  children,  whom  she 
does  not  love.  Of  course  this  is  not  the 
midakc — if  it  is  anything  it  must  be  Cidled 
by  a  stronger  name.  But  the  Master  of 
St.  Ik'de's  not  only  knows  that  Christian 
does  not  love  him,  but  knows  from  let- 
ters M-liich  have  fallen  into  his  hands 
before  tliey  were  married,  that  she  has 
felt  a  transient  girlish  affection  for  a 
worthless  uiulergraduate.  Again,  that  the 
Master  did  not  return  these  letters  was 
Romething  much  graver  than  a  mistake. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  sister  of  the 


Master's  first  wife  saBpeets  a  pieriooi 
intimacy  with  the  nnaergradnate,  ud 
Christian  has  the  satifl&etion  of  an  ei- 
planation  with  her  husband.  There  mut 
iiave  been  a  mistake  somewherei  bat  ii 
we  have  said  it  is  not  obvious. 

The  author  of  John  HaUfaa  takes  die 
iinpromising  material  of  this,  etory,  audit 
is  pliant  in  her  hands.     She  does  noC  m} 
that  young  girls  should  many  ddeAf 
men  whom  they  do  not  love,  butsheses 
this  as  a  fact,  and  shows  how  a  good  mm 
and  a  good  woman  would  act,  suppoa^g 
they  stood  in  this  relation  to  ea^  odw. 
Dr.  Grey  does  love  his  young  wife^  there- 
fore he  meets  with  no  trials  and  no  diff- 
cultics,  and  occupies  a  very  suboiAnili 
place  in  the  story.     It  is  CfaiJstian  whoH 
life  we  follow  with  the  keenest  interait. 
She  has  gieat  respect  for  her  buibeai 
and  is  very  grateful  for  his  kindneH  le 
her,  but  neither  respect  nor  giillledi 
guides  her ;  it  is  duty  whioh  isberwilBb- 
word.    She  has  undertaken  the  dntiei  ef 
wife  and  step-mother,   and  resolTei  le 
fulfil  them  righteously.     We  foUowvU 
increasing  interest  the  still  calm  figimef 
the  young  wife,  who  bears  so  pnlieDdlf 
all  the  discomforts  of  her  new  hoaa 
She  has  to  suffer  insolence  from  etJUMt^ 
insolence  from  the  children,   lueoksw 
from  the  sister  of  her  husband's  txAwk, 
and  to  bear  with  a  very  eiaspeiMin 
habit  of  the  Master^s,  that  of  nidH 
at  meals.    But  she  endures  to  the  si 
and  so  finds  with  duty  love,  love 
ed  in  herself,  and  called  forth 
her  from  those  whom  she  serves  so  tth 
fully.    It  would  seem  impoenbla  to  lo«t 
the  children — ^whoare  onlyintmjelingii 
so  far  as  they  are  disagreeaMe,  and  f^ 
they  are  gradually  brought  nnder  thi 
sweet  influence  of  the  young  motheM- 
law. 

Great  care  has  \fi&a  bestowed  on  the 
three  women  who  are  alone  proiuiieiiiB 
this  story — Miss  Grey,  B&es  Oisiiuigeib 
and  Christian.     Miss  Grasooignei  ailertf 


perfectly  sketched.    Like  the 

she  is  excessively  disagreeable ;  rt%  Ai 

author  assures  us  that— 


**  It  may  Bccm  an  odd  tUng  to 
more  difficult  thing  stQl  to  pNn%  M 
GaBGoigne  was  not  at  tavt  a  bad 
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Slie  hod  a  fierce  temper  and  an 

egotism,  yet  these  two  qualities,  IntheBtrange- 
Ij  comjiosile  cbaroctcrB  that  one  mecta  witli 
In  lire,  are  not  iDcoropatible  with  mtmj  good 
qnaUlies. 

"  Miss  Gaecolgne  wna  not  a  bad  womnii,only 
■n  utterly  mistaken  and  misguided  one.  She 
mennt  no  linrm — very  few  people  do  deliber- 
ately mean  hnnn  ~  tliej  only  do  it.  She  bad 
Mt  herself  against  lier  brolber-in -law's  mar- 
riage— not  in  the  abstract,  she  was  scarcely  bo 
wicltcd  and  foolish  aa  that ;  but  ogaiust  his 
marrying  this  particular  woman.  Partly  be- 
cvxBii  Clirisiian  was  only  a  governess,  with 
•omen hat  ptdnful  antecedents,  one  who  could 
neither  bring  money,  ranlc,  nor  position  to 
Dr.  Orey  and  bis  family,  but  chiefly  because 
It  had  wounded  her  self-love  that  she,  Miss 
Gaacoignc,  had  not  been  cunanlted,  and  had 
no  hand  in  bringing  about  the  marriage. 

"  Therefore  she  had  determined  to  gee  it,  and 
■11  concerning  it,  in  the  very  worst  light ;  to 
modl^  nothing,  to  excuse  nothing.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  things  were  to  be  so- 
*nd-BO,  and  so-and-so  tlicy  must  of  necessity 
tont  out.  A  udi  alteram  partem  was  an  idea 
that  never  occurred,  never  had  occurred,  in 
all  her  life,  to  Henrietta  Oaacoigne.  In  fitct, 
■he  would  never  have  believed  iliere  could  be 
'another  aide,'  since  she  herself  was  not 
Bble  to  behold  it." 

"We  must  add  the  last  sentenceBof  this 
book,  because  Ihey  are  the  key,  not  only 
to  this  atory,  but  to  every  story  by  the 
Mitbor  of  John  Halifax.  "  At  last  this 
hope  had  quite  to  be  let  go,  and  its  sub- 
■titute  accepted — as  we  most  of  us  have, 
more  or  less,  to  accept  tlie  will  of  heaven, 
uutead  of  our  will,  and  go  on  our  way  re- 
ugnedly,  nay,  cheerfully,  knowiag  that, 
whether  we  eee  it  or  not,  all  ia  well-" 

Looking  back,  as  we  are  now  able  to 
do,  we  find  that  this  author  has  insight 
only  through  her  sympathy,  and  that 
thin  fact  accounts  at  once  for  her  strength 
and  weakness.  She  cannot  paint  enthu- 
nasm,  slie  does  not  ecek  streDgth  or 
height  of  character,  but  she  looks  for 
ffoodnesa.  She  knows  a  good  woman 
through  and  through,  but  other  women 
from  the  outside  only.  It  is  not  that  she 
iinderstanda  all  women  and  no  men,  for 
ihe  cannot  delineate  the  internal  life  of 
all  women.  Lady  Caroline  Brithwood  in 
John  Halifax  is  a  complete  failure.    Miss 


Ga8coigne  is  rather  a  clever  sketch  than 
a  finished  picture.  At  the  same  time  her 
sympathy  with  a  good  man  is  corapleto 
on  the  moral,  hut  defecljve  on  the  intel- 
lectual side  ;  and  this  deficiency  ia  felt 
more  in  men  than  in  women,  because  wo 
need  to  feel  the  intellect  of  a  man  in 
whom  we  take  any  BUGt.Vined  interest. 
An  accurate  delinea^on  of  cliildren  needs 
also  intellectual  insight  as  well  as  sympa- 
thy ;  they  are  in  a  stage  of  growth  and 
transition,  and  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual preponderate.  Aaron  and  Eppie 
ia  Silaa  AFamer,  Niuna  and  Lillo  in  lio- 
taola,  are  the  perfection  of  children,  roimd, 

^  soft,  lovable  realities.  Goodness  in  a  lov- 
able cliild  is  latent  rather  than  devel- 
oped, and  it  is  certainly  not  tlie  only 
attraction  of  childhood.  But  Mrs.  Craik 
must  find  that  or  nothing  in  children. 
The  disagreeable  Atty  and  Titia  are, 
therefore,  spiteful,  iil-natured  grown  peo- 
ple on  a  small  scale,  and  the  children 
whom  she  depicts  are  such  in  virtue  only 
of  their  using  baby-talk. 

This  lady  lacks  the  deep  and  full  in- 
sight of  tieorge  Eliot ;  lacks  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  outside  look  of  all 
ordinary  characters,  which  distinguishes 
so  many  novelists  of  only  average  ability. 
In  language  she  has  no  wealth  of  poetical 
imagery  ;  her  views  are  neither  broad 
nor  profound,  she  has  no  wide  field  of 
vision,  and  the  depths  of  spiritual  struggle 
are  unknown  to  her  ;  but  she  looks  high 
into  the  pure  heavens,  and  points  always 
upwards  and  onwards.  All  her  charm 
and  all  her  power  lie  in  this  marvellouH 
purity  of  moral  tone.  There  is  no  trilling 

I  with  sin,  no  extenuating  or  making  light 
of  it.  Kight  may  ho  i)ainfu],  it  may  en- 
tail suffering  and  seU-uenial,  but  it  must 
be  done.  Wrong  must  be  avoided.  The 
petty  meannesses  and  falsehoods  of  so- 
ciety, and  its  general  insiuucrity,  she 
never  for  a  moment  to)ei-at«s  or  condones. 
Her  good  menand  women  aie  absolutely 
honest  and  tmtliful  to  their  superiors, 
theii' equals,  and  their  infeiiors.  Surely 
we  have  a  right  to  say  that  sucli  teaching 
has  at  the  present  timo  an  almost  ines- 
timable value,  and  that  the  "Author  of 
John  Halifax "  is  doing  good  service 
both  in  her  generation  and  lor  all  time. 
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For  the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
wandering  about  Europe  in  search  of  a 
war.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  which  I 
need  not  enter  into  here,  I  have  always — 
north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Alps — been 
just  too  late  for  the  battle.  In  fact,  if  I 
am  to  speak  the  plain  honest  truth,  though 
I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  great  armies 
since  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  I 
have  never  seen  a  corpse  lying  unburied 
on  the  ground  till  the  other  night,  when 
I  myself  was  all  but  being  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  great  railway  accident  at 
Wildenschwert.  This  being  the  case,  I 
could  only  give  you  second-hand  reports 
of  battles  I  have  not  witnessed.  It  is 
true  that,  if  I  had  been  present  at  the  se- 
ries of  gi'eat  victories  by  which  Prussia 
,  has  overthrown  the  military  power  of 
Austria,  I  should  probably  have  known 
very  little  more  about  them  than  I  do 
now.  People  talk  vaguely  about  seeing 
a  battle  ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
seen  battles  who  are  aware  how  very  lit- 
tle is  to  bo  seen  after  all.  Years  ago 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  a  model  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo  shown  in  London.  In 
order  to  give  additional  attraction  to  the 
show,  the  exhibitor  was  an  old  Waterloo 
soldier.  lie  had  his  story  by  rote,  and 
could  explain  most  lucidly  the  operations 
])y  which  the  great  Napoleon  was  de- 
feated ;  but,  when  he  was  asked  what  his 
own  personal  observation  of  the  battle 
amounted  to,  he  used  to  confess  candidly 
that  he  had  stood  all  day  in  the  centre  of 
a  square,  and  had  seen  nothing  but  a 
great  deal  of  smoke.  Now,  if  all  eye- 
witnesses of  battles  were  equally  truthful 
with  this  poor  sergeant — who,  I  need  not 
add,  never  made  a  fortune  as  an  exhibitor 
— I  believe  the  written  records  of  battle- 
fields would  be  far  more  barren  of  detail 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  instances 
are  very  rare  when,  from  the  configura- 
tion of  the  gi'ound,  spectators  can  see 
much  of  a  fight ;  and  actors  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  mark 
much  of  what  is  passing  around  them. 
Sondenburg  was  one  of  these  rare  excep- 
tions ;  the  battle-fields  of  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  not. 
At  any  rate,  whether  there  was  much  to 


be  learned  by  aotual  observition  or  not^  I 
did  not  learn  it     StOl  I  flatter  myadC 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  what  I  lost  w« 
not  altogether  unoompenflated  by  a  ear- 
responding  gain.      Short  of  the  power 
which  the  Irishman  attributed  to  the 
birds,  nobody  oonld  have  aeen  anytluiic 
like  the  whole  of  the  campaign;  ntf 
I  observe  that  those  among  my  aoqoaiiil- 
ances  who  really  were  spectators  en  boom 
portion  of  it  have  lost  all  sense  of  flu 
proportionate  importance  of  what  ibej 
did,  and  did  not,  witness.     I  finm 
therefore,  that  I  am  perhaps  better  qoiE- 
fied  to  give  a  general  view  of  this  seies- 
days'  war  than  I  might  have  been  if  I 
had  actually  been  in  any  degree  a  pn^ 
taker  in  its  vicissitndes. 

I  have  had  very  considerable  nffOh 
tunities  of  judging  of  the  Prussian!  nl 
their  army — ^that  engaged  in  aotad  mk, 
if  not  in  actual  fighting ;  I  hare  iuti 
much  from  all  sort  of  quuters  abool  lb 
character  of  the  campaign;  and  fleU 
my  own  observation,  and  uie  infomatios 
I  have  collected,  I  have  formed  a  deoU 
opinion  of  my  own  as  to  the  obshi  cf 
the  Prussian  success.     It  is  that  ofUn^ 
and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  unil 
which  I  want  to  explain  in  tins  aitidi. 
At  the  time  I  left  England  not  odIj  W 
public  sympathy  veiy  strongly  in  ftfV 
of  the  AustrianSy  but  the  aknost  laiN^ 
sal  conviction  was  that,  if  France  filttt 
interfere  to  help  her,  Prussia  would  lath' 
itably  be  defeated.     The  reason  wij^ 
bestowed  our  sympathies  on  i^a^pntd 
to  be  the  weaker  side  are  obviooseMMj^ 
We  thought  the  Prussians  wen  As  ^ 
gressors  in  the  war,  as  they  nndwilifcwy 
were ;  we  considered  they  had  behml 
most  unjustifiably  towards  PenmHfc-^ 
matter  about  which  there  was  a  goil 
deal  to  be  siud  on  both  sides;  aal vt 
believed,  with  truth,  that  they  had  tai^ 
ed  us  most  cavalierly  in  toe  aberibe 
London  conferences,  thourii  we  ttfi^ 
that  it  was  entirely  the  &m  of  ^wreiB 
Government  if  we  plaoed  oarsdveiiR* 
position  where  Prussia  ooidd  dj^  * 
with    impunity.      And,    what  pi^V 
weighed  with  us  more  than  diwyeiefl 
siderations,  we  did  notUketbeFtiMhii 
personally.  "Rvftiy Tgnglwli  fryfujlw  \ttm 

that  the  Austrians  were  mneh  hMf 
behaved,  much  more  oonrleoiMisMnB* 
gers,   much  pleasanter  to   iMl  iMb 
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maoh  greater  gentlemen  in  manners  and 
dresB  and  language,  than  their  northern 
neighbors;  and  tins  experience  of  the 
tourist  world  had  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind.  In  truth, 
80  long  as  our  national  views  of  foreign 
questions  are  to  be  based  on  sentimental 
considerations  instead  of  cold  study  of 
fiu^ts,  we  had  rather  better  reasons  than 
iisaal  in  such  cases  to  show  for  our  pref- 
erence for  Austria.  No  great  national 
or  political  issue  appeared  to  common 
English  apprehensions  to  be  involved  in 
the  struggle ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  event, 
we  have  no  particular  cause,  I  think,  to 
ted  ashamed  if  most  of  us  at  first  wished 
saooesy  to  the  defeated  party. 

It  is,  however,  more  hard  to  under- 
flland  what  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
*'  ettosa  victa  "  would  prove  the  '^  causa 
viotrix."  It  was  popularly  supposed  that 
Anstria  was  united  to  resist  invasion, 
while  the  Prussian  people  were  bitterly 
averse  to  the  war  ;  and  that  the  lesser 
German  States  would  rally  like  one  man 
round  Anstria.  Assuming  the  theory  to 
bftve  been  grounded  on  fact,  the  condu- 
akm  drawn  would  have  been  most  logical. 
Unlbrtutiately,  the  facts  were  diametri- 
edly  o{>po8ed  to  the  theorv,  so  that  our 
ooiudnsion  turned  out  to  oe  erroneous. 
But  ft  more  inexplicable  circumstance 
than  this  popular  delusion  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  shared  in  by  professional 
jnililaiy  men.  Eyery  English  officer  al- 
moet  pooh-poohed  the  notion  that  the 
•IViiaiians  could  possibly  defeat  the  Aus- 
Iviaoa.  That  Benedek  would  be  in  Ber- 
lin before  a  month  was  over,  was  a  re- 
•enved  artide  of  faith  at  all  r^mental 
meoDOfl ;  and  the  diplomatic  world  was 
eqaaUy  convinced  that  Prussia  would 
have  to  cede  the  Rhine  provinces  to 
Vnaaoej  as  the  price  of  the  interventicAi 
which  was  to  rescue  her  from  utter  de- 
■trndion  at  the  hands  of  Austria. 

I  only  allude  to  the  state  of  public 
Minion  which  preceded  the  Austro-Prus- 
jMn  war,  in  order  to  point  oat  the  danger 
joJF  jnnijping  to  a  premature  condusion 
labooftihe  caoses  of  the  non-fulfilment  of 
Ottr  expectation.  Women,  so  their  de- 
ttaetoB  aay,  have  a  way,  when  their  as- 
,jflrtiona  are  disproved  by  unmistakable 
iividenoe^  o{  argoii^  that  they  would 
kfl^ro  been  tight  after  all,  if  tiliey  had  not 
jQpMt*^  somethiDg  jfirom  their  calculations 
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they  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
remember ;  and  this  feminine  style  of  ar- 
gument seems  to  be  in  fashion  with  us  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  have  all  agreed, 
by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent,  that,  whatever 
people  may  choose  to  think,  we  were 
really  correct  in  our  assumptions,  and 
that  Austria  would  certainly  have  won,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  neeale-gun,  about 
which  we  knew  nothing,  and  could  know 
nothing.  Now,  that  our  military  men 
did  know  nothing  or  little  about  breech- 
loaders, I  beUeve  to  be  the  truth.  Though 
our  military  administration  is  the  most 
costly  in  the  world,  we  never  seem  to 
have  any  officers  competent  to  profit  by 
experience  at  any  place  where  experience 
is  likely  to  be  learned.  Our  military  at- 
tachis  are  generally  well-connected  offi- 
oers-"-out  of  employment  or  out  at  el- 
bows— ^to  whom  the  post  is  given  as  a 
convenient  sinecure;  while  in  time  of 
war,  we  either,  as  in  Schleswig,  send  out 
no  professional  commissioners  at  all,  or 
else,  as  in  the  case  of  this  last  conflict,  we 
send  them  out  just  too  late  to  be  of  any 
practical  use.  Still,  though  we  individu- 
ally were  unacquainted  with  the  ^'  Zund- 
nadel-Gtewehr,"  yet  other  nations — and 
Austria  above  sXi  —  had  studied  the 
weapon careftilly beforehand;  and, though 
different  opinions  were  formed  as  to  its 
imperative  excellence,  no  competent  mili- 
tary judge  even  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  the  possession  or  non-possession  of 
the  needle-gun  was  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  decide  the  fiite  of  a  campaign. 
Of  course  the  whole  world  may  have 
been  mistaken ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  the 
antecedent  probability  is  immensely 
strong  in  &vor  of  the  supposition  that 
the  campai^  was  decided  by  many  other 
causes  besides  the  especial  efficacy  of 
that  peculiar  weapon.  A  few  of  these 
causes  may  be  ascertained  easily  enough 
by  any  on^  who  is  content  to  look  at 
mcts  as  they  are. 

In  the  first  place,  Prussia  is  a  united 
country,  while  Austria  is  a  mere  conglom- 
eration of  difirei*ent  nations  connected  by 
a  dynastic  union.  Hungary,  Bohemia,. 
Croatia,  Venetia,  Qallicia,  Silesia,  and. 
Austria  proper,  have  little  other  tie  be- 
tween them  than  that  which  for  a  hundred 
years  bound  France  to  Endand.  They 
do  not  like  each  other,  and  most  of  them 
have  no  particular   affection  for  their 
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common  Boveragn.  But  in  Prussia  the 
case  is  difici'ent.  If  we  omit  a  part  of 
Posen,  there  is  not  a  more  homogeneous 
country  in  all  Exu'ope  than  Prussia.  She 
has  no  Yenetia,  no  Algeria,  no  Ireland. 
Her  people  speak  the  same  language,  are 
trained  with  the  same  uniform  system, 
have  to  a  great  extent  the  same  common 
faith.  Any  person  who  has  followed  at 
all  attentively  the  long  wearisome  conflict 
between  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  the 
Court,  must  have  been  struck  by  two 
drcumstances.  First  that,  even  when 
the  struggle  was  at  its  bitterest,  and  when 
Herr  von  Bismarck  pressed  most  cava- 
lierly on  the  popular  party,  nobody  ever 
proposed  or  mooted  the  idea  of  a  change 
of  dynasty  :  and  secondly,  that  there 
never  was  the  slightest  talk  of  any  disrup- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  since  Frederick  the 
Great  took  Silesia  by  force  from  Austria, 
and  yet  this  province  is  now  as  loyal  and 
as  intensely  Prussian  as  Brandenburg 
itself  And,  when  the  whole  force  of 
the  kingdom  was  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
struggle,  the  Rhine  provinces  were  left 
utterly  denuded  of  troops,  without  the 
least  apprehension  of  any  local  outbreak 
being  even  possible. 

Then,  too,  the  Prussians  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  contented  with  their 
own  government  on  the  whole ;  an  as- 
sertion which  cannot  be  made  about  the 
Austrians.  The  Prussians  wished,  and 
rightly  wished,  for  fuller  political  liberties 
than  they  now  enjoy  ;  but-,  whenever 
they  obtain  what  they  want,  they  will  not 
have  to  use  their  power  to  rectify  gross 
abuses  in  the  administration.  In  most 
things  which  affect  the  daily  life  of  ordi- 
nary men,  Prussia  is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  excellently  well  governed.  In  all 
social  relations  there  is  absolute  personal 
liberty  ;  justice  is  administered  with  pro- 
verbial fairness,  and  the  bureaucracy, 
however  vexatious  in  its  dealings,  is  ut- 
terly free  from  the  taint  of  corruption  ; 
the  system  of  national  education  is  the 
best  in  Europe ;  the  people  are  very  light- 
ly taxed;  there  is  next  to  no  national 
debt ;  and  the  whole  government  of  the 
country,  from  the  Court  downwards,  is 
conducted  with  a  more  than  republican 
economy.  Now,  not  one  of  these  state- 
ments could  be  applied  to  Austria.  With 
an  enormous  debt,  an  ignorant  and  priest- 


ridden  population,  an  enormous  taxation, 
a  body  of  officials  notoriously  corrupt, 
and  an  extravagant  administration,  she 
entered  the  lists  against  Prussia  hope- 
lessly overweighted. 

When  the  war  was  first  seriously  antici- 
pated, it  was  undoubtedly  unpopular  in 
Prussia ;  but  the  character  of  this  un- 
popularity was  hardly  understood  abroad. 
The  war  was  objected  to  by  the  people, 
not  because  they  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  object  for  which  it  was  to  be  waged, 
but  because  they  hesitated  to  believe  that 
these  objects  could  be  promoted  by  it 
The  patriotism  of  a  Prussian  has  inevita- 
bly a  sort  of  dual  nature  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  an  Englishman  to  appreciate. 
The  Prussians — 1  am  speaking  of  the 
educated  classes,  who  alone  make  thdr 
voices  heard  abroad — are  patriots  first  as 
Germans,  then  as  Prussians.  Their  first 
ambition  is  to  see  Germany  great,  umted, 
powerful,  and  free ;  their  next  is  to  see 
Prussia  aggrandized.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  beheved,  even  in  Berlin  itself,  that 
Herr  von  Bismarck  simply  wished  to 
make  war  in  order  to  enlarge  the  ter- 
ritories of  Prussia,  and  that  ne  bad  no 
intention  of  making  Germany  identi- 
cal with  Prussia.  But,  when  it  once  be- 
came clear  that,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  the  war  with 
Austria  meant  a  .war  for  the  creation  of 
a  united  Germany  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia,  popular  feeling  changed ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  Government  became 
forthwith  the  cause  of  the  nation.  More- 
over, the  northern  Germans,  though  they 
received  with  distaste  the  idea  of  a  con- 
flict with  their  southern  brethren,  were 
firmly  convinced  that  such  a  conflict 
was,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Prus- 
sia was,  in  their  judgment,  the  represent- 
ative in  the  Fatherland  of  free  Uiougfat, 
intellectual  culture,  material  progress, 
popular  government,  and  national  inde- 
pendence ;  while  Austria,  by  virtue  or 
vice  of  her  conditions  of  existence,  was 
the  representative  of  ifltramontanism, 
aristocratic  rule,  internal  weakness,  and 
foreign  intervention.  Between  the  two 
antagonistic  principles  thus  embodied 
there  could  be  no  permanent  peace.  One 
of  the  two  must  make  place  for  the  other ; 
and  the  contest  could  never  be  dedded 
without  an  appeal  to  arms.  Even  taking 
a  lower  ground,  it  was  evident  there 
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lid  never  be  one  Germany,  unless 
ler  Prassia  or  Austria  ceased'to  exist 
El  great  German  power;  and  Austria 
3  never  likely  willingly  to  recede  from 
'  hereditary  position,  unless  she  was 
opelled  to  do  so  by  force.  How  far 
se  views  were  founded  on  fact,  it  is 
;  necessary  to  consider  now.  It  is 
>ugh  to  say,  that  they  were  generally 
ieved  among  the  Germans  of  the  north, 
1  the  circumstance  of  their  being  so 
ieved  secured  for  the  war  against  Aus- 
\  the  sympathy,  not  only  of  the  Prus- 
QS,  but  of  the  people  of  the  northern 
tes.  Nobody  who  has  talked  much 
ii  Prussians  at  this  period,  whether 
Uians  or  soldiers,  but  must  admit  that 
y  imagine  themselves  to  be  engaged 
\  just  and  noble  cause.  They  may  be 
)ng,  but  this  conviction  gives  them  a 
mgth  not  conceded  to  their  adversaries, 
e  only  thing  which  could  have  supplied 

Austrians  with  a  similar  enthusiasm 
old  have  been  a  feeling  that  they  were 
iting  for  national  independence.  Un- 
bonately,  Austria  is  not  a  nation,  but 
irbat  Mettemich  once  called  Italy — a 
'eographical  expression  ;  '*  and  five 
Lhs  of  the  empire  did  not  consider 
attack  upon  the  position  of  Austria 
Germany  to  be  in  any  sense  an  at- 
k  upon  their  separate  national  inde- 
idenoe. 

rhus.  Count  Bismarck  —  if  popular 
oion  is  right  in  crediting  him  with 

authorship  of  this  war — must  have 
>wn  beforehand  that  his  country  had 
bain  great  advantages  in  entering  on 
•contest,  which  diminished  materially 

apparent  temerity  of  his  enterprise. 

luui  a  united  nation  at  his  back,  a 
at  popular  enthusiasm,  a  full  excheq- 
y  and  a  reserve  of  more  or  less  trained 
dps,  coequal  in  number  with  the  able- 
lied  adult  male  population  of  the  coun- 
But,  on  the  oUier  hand,  he  had  to 
oanter  this  great  difficulty — that  he 
Id  not  afford  a  prolonged  contest  It 
I  necessary  for  nim  not  only  to  win, 

to  win  rapidly.  In  a  country  so 
I  and  prosperous  as  Prussia  has  be- 
le  of  late  years,  the  calling  out  of  the 
idwehr  reserves  creates  an  amount  of 
rate  loss  and  expense  and  inconven- 
»  whioh  is  almost  incredible.     We 

imagine  pretty  well  what  English 
ing  would  DO  if  some  three  honored 


thousand  of  our  volunteers  were  sum- 
moned from  their  homes  and  business,  by 
a  highly  unpopular  Government,  to  fight, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  England,  in 
a  cause  which,  at  first  sight  at  any  rate, 
was  not  one  of  national  existence.  If  the 
war  was  one  succession  of  brilliant  and 
rapid  victories,  the  nation  would  bear  the 
infliction  patiently  enough ;  but,  if  the 
war  languished,  no  very  evident  progress 
were  made  towards  its  end,  and  the 
campaign  were  attended  with  heavy  loss 
of  life,  there  would  be  an  irresistible  out- 
cry that  enough  had  been  done  already 
for  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  that 
it  was  folly  to  waste  our  strength  on 
a  needless  struggle.  A  similar  outcry 
would  certainly  have  been  raised  in  Prus- 
sia if  the  war  had  gone  on  week  after 
week,  and  mouth  after  month,  without 
inflicting  any  decisive  blow  upon  Austria. 
Besides  this,  a  protracted  war,  with  vary- 
ing fortunes,  would  have  encoui*aged  the 
fovcmments  of  the  petty  states — all  anti- 
Prussian  at  heart — to  use  their  power 
upon  the  side  of  Austria,  while  it  would 
have  led  almost  with  certainty  to  foreign 
intervention.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  necessary  for  Count  Bismarck  to 
carry  all  before  him ;  and  the  courage 
with  which  he  determined  on  staking 
everything  on  one  throw  entitles  him 
to  the  same  sort  of  repute  as  Sherman 
earned  by  his  march  through  Georgia.  As 
a  common  rule,  it  is  a  mistake  at  whist  to 
play  out  all  your  trumps  at  starting  ;  but 
a  great  player  knows  when  it  is  worth 
while  to  risk  the  trick  for  the  chance  of 
the  game. 

Accident  plays  a  very  important  share 
in  all  wars;  and  I  suspect  that  many 
brilliant  military  operations,  held  up  to 
the  youths  of  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich 
as  examples  of  far-sighted  calculation, 
were  never  anticipated  beforehand.  But 
the  campaign  which  has  just  ended  can 
hardly  have  been  much  modified  by  acci- 
denUd  circumstances.  The  war  proceed- 
ed all  through  with  as  much  order  and 
regularity  as  if  the  invasion  of  Austria 
hSi  been  a  mere  march  from  Potsdam  to 
Berlin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  tactics  of  the  Prussian  generals ;  they 
consisted  solely  in  the  simple  .maxim  to 
strike  at  once,  to  strike  home,  and  to 
strike  hard.  From  the  moment  that  the 
famous  note  of  the  Frendi  Gtovemment^ 
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which  had  given  the  cause— or,  if  yon 
like  to  call  it,  the  pretext — for  war,  not 
an  hour  was  lost  by  the  Prussians.  As 
each  corps  is  quartered  ha]bitual]y  in  the 
province  from  which  it  is  recruited,  the 
army  can  be  mobilized — or,  in  other 
words,  the  men  who  have  completed 
their  normal  time  of  service,  but  are  still 
liable  to  be  recalled  to  arms  at  any  mo- 
ment, can  be  brought  back  to  the  ranks 
— with  extreme  expedition.  The  call  to 
arms  was  responded  to  with  extreme 
alacrity;  and  the  Prussian  army  was 
ready  to  take  the  field,  while  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Austrian  regiments  were 
only  half  filled  up.  According  to  the 
whole  theory  of  war,  the  Prussians  ought 
to  have  gathered  a  large  force  to  defend 
Berlin,  and  then  advanced  towards  the 
Austrian  frontiers,  leaving  garrisons  be- 
hind them  at  every  stage  to  keep  open 
their  communications  with  their  bases  of 
operations,  and  dispersing  any  force,  and 
capturing  any  fortress,  which  lay  in  their 
way.  It  was  on  this  theory  that  the 
Austrian  plan  of  defence  was  based.  Un- 
fortunately the  Prussians  neglected  the 
established  maxims  of  strategy.  They 
left  the  capital  undefended,  after  remov- 
ing the  only  danger  which  threatened 
them  in  their  rear  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  Hanoverian  army,  and  fiien  they 
marched  straight  on  for  Vienna,  via  Sax- 
ony and  Bohemia.  The  Austrian s  were 
taken  by  surprise.  They  had  meant  to 
occupy  Dresden,  and  give  fight  in  Saxony 
on  the  borders  of  their  enemy's  domin- 
ions ;  but,  as  usual,  they  were  not  ready 
when  the  decisive  moment  arrived.  In 
the  same  way  the  Austrians  reckoned  on 
the  Prussians  not  attempting  to  pass  the 
gorges  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  with- 
out extreme  caution  and  circumspection. 
The  calculation  was  unimpeachable  ;  but, 
as  the  Prussians  simply  pushed  on  as 
hard  as  possible,  they  again  found  the 
Austrians  unprepared  to  resist  their  ad- 
vance. Even  after  the  fatal  and  disas- 
trous defeat  of  KSniggratz,  the  Austrians 
still  repeated  their  original  blunder,  and 
assumed  that  the  enemy  would  never 
leave  the  fortresses  of  Olmiitz,  Joseph- 
stadt,  and  Koniginstadt  uncaptured  in 
his  rear;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  Prussians  did  the  very  thing  they 
were  expected  not  to  do,  and  actually  ar- 
rived within  sight  of  Vienna  before  the 


Austrians  were  prepared  to  defend  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  Nor  can  there,  I 
think,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that,  if 
the  Emperor  had  not  consented  to  baj 
peace  on  terms  which  amounted  to  a  sur- 
render at  discretion,  the  successor  of 
Frederick  the  Great  could  have  entered 
Schonbrunn  as  a  conqueror.  Had  this 
not  been  known  to  be  a  matter  of  oertab- 
ty,  no  Hapsburg  sovereign  conkl  ev^ 
have  submitted  to  abdicate  his  position 
in  Germany  while  an  army  remained  in 
the  field. 

If  you  talk  to  Austrians,  as  I  have 
done  of  late  to  many,  about  the  causes  of 
this  succession  of  disasters,  they  always 
tell  you  that  their  defeat  was  due  to  the 
incompetence  and  inefficiency  of  their 
generals.  I  have  no  doubt  their  generals 
were  very  indifferent  ones ;  as,  indeed, 
they  have  been  at  most  periods  of  their 
history.  General  Benedeknad  an  immense 
reputation  before  the  war,  that  was  based 
on  as  small  evidence  as  that  of  any  com- 
mander I  have  ever  heard  of,  not  except- 
ing General  McClellan  or  poor  Lord 
Kaglan.  The  Austrians  chose  to  make 
up  their  minds  that  they  would  never 
have  been  defeated  at  Magenta  or  Sol- 
ferino  if  somebody  else  had  been  in  com- 
mand ;  and,  as  Benedek  was  considered 
a  dashing  officer,  and  was  believed  to 
have  remonstrated  against  the  tactics  of 
Giulay,  it  was  decid^  by  popular  accla- 
mation that  he  was  the  military  genius 
who  would  have  saved  Austria,  like 
Radetzky,  if  he  had  only  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  spite  of  his  blunders,  the 
people  still  assert  that  he  is«a  bravd  and 
gallant  soldier,  and  such  assertions  are 
generally  correct;  but  it  is  clear  that, 
whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  not  a  great 
general.  Of  the  archdukes,  counts,  and 
high-bom  nobles,  who  held  command 
under  Benedek,  not  a  single  one  has 
given  proof  of  military  ability.  The  sto- 
ries which  are  popularly  repeated  by  the 
Austrians  of  the  want  of  nerve  and  utt'^r 
neglect  of  duty. shown  by  some  of  the 
highest  of  Benedek's  generals  are,  I 
hope,  grossly  exaggerated ;  still  the  fact 
that  such  stories  should  be  commonly 
current  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
the  superior  officers  of  the  army  are  held 
by  their  own  countrymen.  But,  in  esti- 
mating the  damage  that  the  Austrians 
suffered  from  the  want  of  generalahip,  it 
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oold  be  mentioned  that  they  were  not 
posed  by  troops  led  by  coltnmanders 

high  repute  and  genius.  The  chief 
mmand  was  intrusted  to  the  Kin^,  to 
e  Crown  Prince,  and  to  the  Kmg*s 
iphew,  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Now 
e  experience  of  all  nations  has  shown 
at  royal  princes  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
K>d  commanders-in-chief,  and  I  believe 
B  present  campaign  has  been  no  excep- 
>n  to  ordinary  rule.  Even  in  the  Prus- 
m  camp,  where  respect*  for  all  consti- 
ted  auuiorities  is  carried  to  an  exagger- 
ed  degree,  compldnts  were  rife  as  to 
e  extent  to  which  the  rights  of  royalty 
terfered  with  the  effident  conduct  of 
iUtary  affairs.  Without  in  the  least 
iflhing  to  deny  the  merits  of  the  Prus- 
in  royal  generals,  who,  one  and  all, 
sre  brave  men  and  gallant  soldiers,  I 
ink  I  may  assert  that  the  success  of  the 
mpaign  was  in  no  sense  due  to  their 
ilitary  abilities.  Generals  Steinmetz 
td  Herwath  von  Bittenfeld,  had  a  con- 
lerable  reputation  among  their  troops ; 
rt  I  doubt  if  either  of  these  had  occa- 
m  to  give  proof  of  first  class,  or  even 
cx>iid  dass,  military  talent  In  as  far  as 
e  credit  of  the  campaign  was  due  to 
\j  MDgle  person,  it  was  doubtless  due 

General  Moltke,  who  from  Berlin  die- 
ted  by  tele^nph  the  movemeAto  of  the 
manan  anmes. 

But  still,  even  placing  the  utmost  esti- 
ate  upon  the  ability  of  the  princes  and 
e  ennobled  generals  who  commanded 
0  Pmssian  armies,  it  would  be  the 
latest  flattery  to  say  that  their  success 
•a  chiefly  owing  to  the  military  supe- 
ority  of  their  commanders.  Nor,  as  I 
kve  aaid  before,  do  I  thmk  undue  weight 
MDuld  be  placed  upon  the  superiority  of 
A  needle  -  gun.  In  the  first  place,  a 
ry  oonaiderable  portion  of  the  Prussian 
my,  as  I  can  vouch  from  personal  ob- 
rvation,  was  not  armed  with  breech- 
idera,  but  with  old-fiEishioned  muzzle- 
ading  muskets ;  in  the  second  place,  in 
any  of  the  engagements,  in  all  of  which 
e  Fraanans  proved  victorious,  the  mu&- 
Ay  whether  breech-loading  or  muzzle- 
■ding,  playeda  very  insignificant  share. 
Dlh  before  and  ^ce  the  war,  Prussian 
Ekoers  have  assured  me  that  the  artillery 
aa  really  the  finest  arm  in  their  service ; 
kd^  from  what  I  saw  at  Sonderburg,  I 
a  inpUned  to  believe  the  statement  is 


correct ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  war,  the  Prussians  were  never  able 
to  employ  any  portion  of  their  artillery, 
with  the  exception  of  the  light  field  guns. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Ziind  -  nadel  -  Grewehr,  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  fired,  and  the  precision  with 
which  it  hit  its  mark,  did  much  to  dis- 
courage the  Austrian  regiments.  But 
this  fact  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  plain,  simple,  unvarnished  truth  I 
take  to  be,  that  the  Prussians  uniformly 
defeated  the  Austrians,  because,  man  for 
man,  they  were  better  and  braver  and 
stronger  soldiers.  They  were  not  so  well 
drilled,  they  were  wotse  dressed,  they 
were  not  so  rapid  in  their  movements, 
they  were  far  less  soldier-like  looking ; 
but  they  were  much  more  ready  to  en- 
counter danger,  they  were  animated  with 
a  far  higher  and  more  intelligent  courage. 
Physicfily,  they  were  stronger,  stouter, 
and  more  poweiful  men  than  their  oppo- 
nents ;  mentally,  they  were  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  mixed  hordes  of  Groats 
and  Bohemians  and  Hungarians  arrayed 
against  them.  They  knew,  or  fancied 
they  knew — which  comes  much  to  the 
same  thing — what  they  were  fighting 
about ;  they  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty ; 
they  were  steady,  orderly,  GU>d-fearing 
men.  From  the  highest  general  to  the 
lowest  private,  they  had  learned  how  to 
obey ;  and  they  had  implicit  confidence 
that  their  officers,  whether  able  or  not, 
were  prepared  to  do  their  duty  also.  All 
estimates  of  the  men  I  have  yet  seen  seem 
to  me  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  power  of 
what  I  may  call  the  religious  element  of 
the  Prussian  army,  xou  may  call  it 
superstition,  or  bigotry,  or  fismaticism,  as 
^ou  choose ;  but  no  person  who  has  stud- 
ied the  subject  carefully  can  deny  that 
the  Prussian  soldiers  had  a  sort  of  re- 
liance in  their  own  cause,  as  being  that 
of  duty  and  religion,  which  was  entirely 
wanting  among  t£e  Austrians.  The  phrase 
of  ^*  Holy  Prussia,"  about  which  we  in 
England  have  lau^ied  so  often,  when  it 
was  used  by  the  King  in  his  addresses 
to  his  people,  had  a  real  meaning  and 
purport  for  the  Prussian  peasant  And 
so  tne  Prussian  armies,  in  my  judgment, 
conouered  for  much  the  same  reason  that 
the  Puritans  conquered  the  Cavaliers,  the 
Dutch  conquered  tiie  Spaniards,  and  the 
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Federals  conqnered  the  Confederates — 
because  they  were  more  in  earnest,  more 
thoughtfal,  more  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  for  a  principle,  whether  false  or 
true,  more  imbued  with  a  sense  of  duty. 
If  this  explanation  be  true,  as  I  hold  it 
to  be,  the  apparent  mystery  of  the  cam- 
paign vanishes.  Given  the  knowledge 
which  Herr  von  Bismarck  undoubtedly 
possessed — that  his  countrymen,  on  any- 
thing like  equal  terms,  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Austrians — all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  secure  that  the  Prus- 
sians should  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
choose  their  own  fields  of  battle ;  and 
this  was  secured  by  the  daring  strategy 
of  pushing  forward  at  all  risks  and  all 
costs.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  cam- 
paign, any  more  than  the  bold  move  by 
which  Garibaldi  marched  on  Naples  from 
Sicily,  will  be  cited  hereafter  as  any  gr&it 
achievement  of  military  genius.  It  is 
very  easy  to  show  that  one  crushing  de- 
feat would  have  been  almost  fatal  to  the 
Prussian  armies.  They  were  completely 
isolated  in  a  strange  and  hostile  country ; 
they  had  but  one,  and  that  a  most  circui- 
tous line  of  retreat,  open  to  them ;  they 
were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  cut  off 
from  their  supplies  and  resources.  If 
Sadowa  had  been  a  defeat  instead  of  a 
victory,  the  Pnissians  could  hardly  have 
hoped  to  regain  their  own  territory.  But 
the  fact  for  which,  I  think,  in  a  militaiy 
point  of  view,  they  deserve  chief  credit 
is  that,  having  resolved  upon  a  most 
hazardous  plan  of  campaign,  they  sacri- 
ficed every  other  consideration  to  that  of 
success  ;  they  took  no  tents  with  them ; 
they  provided,  I  may  say,  no  resources  ; 
they  relied  on  the  country  in  which  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  to  give  them 
food  and  shelter.  According  to  their 
own  notions,  they  paid  honestly  enough 
for  what  they  took.  The  farmers  whose 
carts  and  horses  they  seized  ;  the  cotta- 
gers uj)On  whom  they  quartered  them- 
selves ;  the  shopkeepers  whose  stores 
they  took — were  all  lumished  with  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  debt,  which  the 
Austrian  Government  may  present  as 
part  payment  of  the  indemnity  it  is  re- 
quired to  pay  Prussia  for  the  cost  of  the 
war.  By  this  system,  and  by  an  econ- 
omy so  rigid  as  to  be  almost  parsimo« 
nious,  Prussia  will  now  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  war  without  loans,  without  ex- 


traordinary taxation,  and  without  ny 
important  addition  to  her  inrignilkant 
national  debt. 

At  the  same  time,  it  mnat  ftirir  be 
owned  that  the  campaign,  howerer  nil- 
iant,  has  not  enabled  uie  worid  to  pio* 
nounce  a  decisiye  judgment  upon  the 
merit  of  Prussian  troops  as  eompewi 
with  those  of  other  nations.    Hie  rah 
sians  have  shown  that  thoy  are  able  to 
march  well    and  fight  gaJlantly;  ui 
more  than  this  they  have  not  had  tk 
opportunity  to  prove.    It  is  stfll  aa  opa 
question  how  th^  would  stand  a  eeniNS 
defeat,  or  how  they  woald  bear  the  ft- 
tigues   and  aufferings  of  a  proltnM 
campaign.     Veni^  vidi^  viei,  nifMwd 
be  the  motto  of  the  Pntarians  inuie  w. 
Scarcely  a  month  passed  bctwaca  tte 
declaration  of  war  and  die  oondoMof 
the  armistice;  and  the  aotnal  figlilin^ 
which  dedded  the  oampugn,  only  leriel 
seven  days  in  alL    The  amount  of  M^ 
ness  in  the  army  after  the  tniee  ee» 
menced  was  something  terriUei    b  e^ 
ficial  reports  it  was  attributed  to  Ai 
prevalence  of  cholera ;  but  I  beSefS  M 
the  cholera  itself  was  mainly  doe  to  Ab 
bad  state  of  health  to  which  the  Mf 
had  been  reduced  by  over-fiitigoe  sad  i^ 
sufficient  nourishment.     Under  no  eo^ 
ceivable  circumstances   oouU  the  fV 
have  ended  more  opportnndy  ftrftiA 
than  when  it  did ;  and,  though  theeniff 
was  naturally  disappointed  at  noteel^ 
ing  Vienna  in  triumph,  the  U^ff  ^ 
cers  were  only  too  thankful  for  a  ede* 
tion  which  relieved  themfipom  gisve^i 
increasing  difficulties.     If  I  am  to  g^  > 
hypothetical   opinion    conoenuu  vW 
might  have  occurred  if  somsttiM  !■' 
happened  whidi  did  not  happen,  I  aedl 
say  that  the  same  qualities  whieh  eeetfei 
the  victory  for  Prussia,  in  this  Bhoitee» 
paign,  would  have  ultimatdy  eeeani  H 
to  her  if  the  war  had  proved  a  non  fl^ 
duous  and  protracted  ona    As  il  ^Z'" 
has  gained  the  object  of  her  asAWii 
she  has  fulfilled  her  "  mamfBBt  deHi^^' 
with  so  slight  a  sacrifice  as  to  beef  w 
comparison  with  the  ends  aduefedi 

For  hencefortii,  whatorer  ohj  li  Ai 
exact  terms  of  peaoe^  nmria  nl  t* 
Germany.  It  is  all  Tery  weD  iir  taif|B 
admirers  of  Austria  to  talk  of  flto|Mii 
future  which  is  still  open  to  bar  {  W* 
a  matter  of  fiust,  the 
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burgs,  as  we  have  known  it,  has  received 
its  death-blow.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  probable,  that  a  ruler  of  genius,  who 
is  prepared  to  throw  aside  his  Qerman 
predilections  and  connections,  might  cre- 
ate a  great  Slavonic  monarchy  out  of  the 
debris  of  the  old  '<  Reich."  But  the  task 
would  be  one  of  herculean  difficulty  ;  and 
the  Hapsburgs  are  not  Napoleons.  The 
real  nature  of  the  old  Austrian  rule  is 
seldom  understood  in  England ;  it  was 
not  altogether  unlike  our  own  rule  in 
India.  By  sheer  force  of  superior  talent, 
energy,  and  culture,  a  small  minority  of 
Germans  reigned  supreme  over  a  large 
number  of  different  races  and  nations, 
immeasurably  outnumbering  themselves. 
But  this  German  minority  prized  the 
aapremacy  thus  obtained  far  more  for  the 
importance  it  acquired  thereby  in  Ger- 
many, than  for  its  intrinsic  value  and 
profit  Austria  was  at  once  the  first  of 
German  powers,  and  a  great  non-Ger- 
man state  ruled  over  by  Germans.  It 
has  lost  its  pristine  and  most  important 
character.  The  empire  can  no  longer 
compete  with  Prussia  in  the  Fatherland  ; 
her  Teutonic  population,  who  share, 
equally  with  their  northern  kinsmen, 
the  pride  and  prejudice  and  aspirations 
oi  Germans,  will  now  look  to  Prussia, 
not  to  Austria,  as  the  representative  of 
their  nationality  abroad  and  at  home. 
Ho.w  Austria  is  to  retain  the  affections  of 
ber  German  subjects,  and  yet  to  become 
the  centre  of  a  great  non  -  Teutonic 
empire,  is  a  problem  for  which  nobody 
has  yet  ventured  even  to  suggest  a  solu- 
tion. 

Thus  the  long  and  weary  struggle 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  dates 
from  the  day  that  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg first  became  independent  princes, 
has  terminated  finally  in  the  triumph  of 
tbe  Northern  Power.  The  seven-days* 
war  was  the  grand  sequence  of  the  wars 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  As  Prussia  has 
giown  in  strength  Austria  has  declined ; 
and  the  final  issue  has  been  decided  by 
oanses  which  have  been  operating  for 
oentories,  not  by  any  mechanical  device, 
or  any  discovery  in  musketiy.  That  a 
nation  is  always  more  powerful  than  an 
army — this,  I  think,  is  the  true  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  war  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and  has 
created  a  power  that,  happily  for  the 


world,  can  afford  to  be  independent  both 
of  France  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the 
north. 


London  Society.    . 

THE  HOUSE  OF  OVEREND,  GURNEY 
AND  COMPANY. 

The  Gumeys  hold  a  place  almost  unique 
in  commercial  biography.  Nearly  all  the 
great  merchants  of  the  world  have  been 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  crowd  by 
their  own  enterprise,  and,  beginning  in 
small  ways,  have  made  for  themselves 
names  and  reputations  as  successful  tra- 
ders and  men  of  wealth  and  influence ; 
and  their  sons  or  grandsons  have  goner- 
ally  abandoned  the  commerce  which  has 
helped  them  to  distinction,  eager  to  mix 
with  those  of  rank  and  title  older  than 
their  own,  and  willing,  if  they  can,  to 
forget  by  what  means  they  have  been 
enabled  to  enter  the  circle  of  aristocracy. 
A  goodly  number  of  the  titled  families  of 
England  owe  their  origin  to  old  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers ;  but  theu*  mod- 
ern representatives  have  nothing  to  do 
with  trade,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
all  together  beneath  them.  In  the  Gur- 
neys,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  al- 
most solitary  instance  of  an  ancient  &m- 
ily  that,  in  later  times,  has  not  been 
ashamed  to  engage  in  commerce,  and 
has  drawn  from  it  a  dignity  as  great  as 
any  that  could  come  from  lengthy  pedi- 
grees and  the  traditions  of  bygone  ages. 

They  are  descended  from  a  Hugh  de 
Gournay,  Lord  of  Goumay  and  the  adja- 
cent Barony  of  Le  Brai,  who  in  1054 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer, 
and  in  1066  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England.  To  him  and  his 
successors  were  made  large  grants  of  land 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
the  Goumays  were  men  of  mark  during 
the  ensuing  centuries.  One  of  his  de- 
scendants was  Edmund  Gournay,  Record- 
er of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III. ;  and  from  that  time  to  tliis  Norwich 
has  always  been  the  residence  of  some 
members  of  the  family.  The  most  no- 
table of  his  successors,  as  far  as  we « are 
concerned,  was  a  Francis  Gournay  or 
Gumay,  who  was  bom  about  the  year 
1560.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Norwich,  and  he  married  the  daughter 
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of  a  Norwich  merchant ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  London.  In 
160G  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Guild  of  Merchant  Tailors,  and  for  some 
years  he  lived  in  Broad-street  ward,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Mary  Benetfinck,  work- 
ing as  a  merchant 

There  was  another  merchant  of  his 
name,  and  a  much  more  famous  man, 
living  in  London  at  the  same  time, 
though  ap])arently  not  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. Sir  Richard  Qumey  was  bom  at 
Croydon  in  1577.  lie  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Richard  Coleby,  a  silkman  in 
Chcapside,  who  so  liked  him  that,  at  his 
death,  he  bequeathed  to  him  his  shop 
and  a  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds.  Part 
of  that  money  ho  spent  in  travelling 
through  France  and  Italy,  '*  where," 
says  his  old  biographer,  "  he  improved 
himself,  and  by  observing  the  trade  of 
the  respective  marts  as  he  passed,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  traffic." 
Soon  after  his  return,  it  is  added,  being 
himself  of  no  great  family,  he  discreetly 
mamed  **  into  a  family  at  that  time  com- 
manding most  of  the  money,  and,  by 
that,  most  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
great  tradesmen  of  England."  There- 
by he  became  a  great  merchant  and  a 
very  wealthy  man.  He  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1G34,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
1()4I.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
Cloth  workers'  Company,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  and  warden,  and  he  gave 
freely  to  all  sorts  of  city  charities.  He 
also,  being  a  sturdy  Royahst,  lent  or 
gave  immense  sums  of  money  to  King 
Charles  I. ;  at  one  time,  on  his  majesty's 
return  from  Scotland,  spending  four 
thousand  pounds  in  entertiining  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  champions  of 
Charles's  cause  in  the  city,  during  the 
commencement  of  the  Commonwealth 
struggle.  In  1640,  when  he  was  sixty- 
three  years  old,  it  is  recorded,  "  one 
night,  with  thirty  or  forty  lights,  and  a 
few  attendants,  he  rushed  suddenly  out 
of  the  house  on  thousands,  with  the  city 
sword  drawn,  who  immediately  retired 
to  their  own  houses,  and  gave  over  their 
design."  This  excess  of  loyalty,  how- 
ever, caused  his  ruin.  In  1042,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  Mayoralty  and  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  There,  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament,  he  was  kept  a 


prisoner  for  seveii  yean^  and  fhefs  he 
died  in  1649. 

His  oontemporaiyy  Fnmcia  Gouimj, 
had  his  share  of  tnmble.    On  the  17A 
of  June,  1622|  the  oorporation  of  Lpm 
lent  to  him  and  two  partnen  of  hii  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  poand%  tar^ml^ 
ting  the  poor  to  work  within  the  town." 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreemeat 
between  them,  the  money  was  to  be  v^ 
paid  in  three  yeara^  time^   and  in  tht 
meanwhile  Groumay  waa  "to  freely pi^ 
vide,  find,  and  deliver  anflkient  wool 
and  other  material  to  all  thoae  poor  pea- 
pie  dwelling  within  the  bozongli,  lAi 
should  oome  to  be  set  on  work  u  i|IB- 
ning  of  worsted  yam.'*    He  was  alM>  to 
instruct  all  the  poor  children  uriio  mn 
sent  to  him  in  the  spinnings  of  wool;  ia 
fact,  he  was, to  do  all  he  oonld  to  flrti^ 
lish  in  the  town  a  branch  of  the  wwAa 
manufacture  that  for  some    time  siil 
had  formed  the  chi^  bnnness  of  m^ 
wich  and  its  neighborhood.     Thmi% 
however,  he  fidled.     Gh>od 
attributed  the  fiiilare  to  the 
that  his  factory  was  a  desecrated 
A  century  before,  it  seems,  the 
tion  of  Lynn  had  received  certain 
asteries    and  eccleeiastioal    fonnditioBi 
during  the  spoliation  under  Henry  ^U 
One  of  these,  the  church  of  Saint  JhMi 
in  Lynn,  according  to  Sir  Henyfllp^ 
man,  was  *<  perverted  to  be  a  towahMii 
for  the  manufactare  of  stoflEs^  laMi^  mi 
tradesmen's  oommodities,  wherafayAv 
thought  greatly  to  enridi  their  uoipMa 
tion  and  themselves.    Ghvat  pmsetoai 
good  stocks,  with  a  contribntioa  Ani 
some  country  gentlemen,  were  laiisl  fa 
this  parpose^ — ^two  several  tiuMS  t^  ^V 
knowledge.    Bat  the  soooeaa  was  Ait  m 
came  to  nought^  and  all  the  moMj  M^ 
ployed  about  new  bailding  and 
forming  the  church  hath  only  in 
desolation ;  for  so  it  hath  stood 
the  whole  time  almost  of  my 
till  they  lately  attempted  by  ttO' 
taking  of  Mr.  Francis  Qaonrnj  aa 
artisans  from  London  to  renretha 
terprise  of  their  predeeeeaors ; . 
ing  no  better  than  dieydid, 
again,  with  loss  of  their  monsj 
pectation,  left  it  to  fntore  nin;" 

Whatever  was  the  eanaa  of  1^ 
Goumay's  experiment 
not  able  to  pay  back  Aa 
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borrowed  ^m  the  corporation ;  and  he 
seems  tb  have  been  in  trouble  by  reason 
of  ity  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Mis  son, 
Frauds,  bom  in  1628,  was  a  merchant 
or  shopkeeper  in  Maldon,  in  Essex,  and 
apparently  a  man  of  not  mnoh  substance. 
But  the  fortunes  of  the  house  were  re- 
vived by  old  Francis  GU>umay's  grand- 
son, John  Goumey,  or  Gumey,  of  Nor-  ! 
widi.  He  was  bom  at  Malton,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1655,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough,  was  apprenticed  to 
Dmiel  Oilman,  a  cordwainer  of  Norwich. 
For  a  time  his  business  energies  were  re- 
stndned  by  the  bigotry  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Some  five*and-twenty  years 
after  Oeorge  Fox*s  public  preaching  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
befere  1678,  at  any  rate,  John  Oumey 
*bMime  a  convert  to  those  doctrines.  He 
waa  one  of  the  fourteen  hundred  and 
flixtj  Quakers  imprisoned  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions,  and  for  three 
jean  he  lay  in  Norwich  gaol.  After 
that  he  was  released ;  but  still  consider- 
able difficulty  arose  through  his  refusal 
to  take  the  freeman's  oath  required  be- 
tee  he  could  be  allowed  to  practice  as  a 
SMrohant  within  the  city  walls.  At  last, 
Wwever,  an  exception  was  made  in  his 
ivror,  and  for  some  thirty  years  or  more 
be  wu  s  famooB  and  ver^  thriving  mer- 
cfamt  in  Norwich,  living  at  a  house  in 
Saiot  Augustine's  parish.  He  was  chiefly 
camged  in  trade  with  the  silk  and  wool 
fcSeni  of  France  and  the  continent.  He 
had  ooonections  in  Holland,  among  oth- 
eia  with  the  Hopes  of  Amsterdam,  just 
Iheo  entering  on  their  wonderful  career 
if  oommercial  prosperity.  Like  them,  he 
added  a  sort  of  banking  business  to  his 
eeonpation  as  a  merchant  He  was  also  a 
flomnfiKsturer.  A  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lambe  who  established  the  celebrated 
■Ik-mill  at  Derby  was  a  Quaker,  and  for 
a  timey  a  fellow  -  prisoner  of  Oumey's. 
Chmieiy  afterwards  bought  of  Sir  Thomas 
•eoM  property  that  he  possessed  in  Nor- 
wiohy  ana  placed  thereon  a  silk-mill,  im- 
iMad  from  that  set  up  at  Derby.  In 
thoie  ways  he  soon  ^w  rich,  being 
maoh  aided  in  his  busmess  by  his  wife, 
Bfiariwtby  a  dai^hter  of  Su*  Richard 
Syranloii.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  Eliz- 
abeCfa  Chtmey  had  the  sreater  business 
aMKliea  of  the  two,  and  Uiat  she  was  the 
nal  finuider  ol  the  oommeraal  greatness 


of  the  Norwich  Oumeys.*  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  business  prospered  mightily, 
ana  when  John  Oumey  died,  in  1721, 
he  left  a  goodly  fortune  and  very  profit- 
aUe  connections  to  his  sons,  John  and 
Joseph. 

These  sons  were  partners  in  both  the 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  concerns, 
prosecuting  both  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. John  Oumey,  the  younger,  who 
was  bom  on  the  16th  of  July,  1688,  and 
died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1740,  was  a 
famous  man  in  his  day.  He  was  an  in- 
timate Mend  of  both  the  Walpoles,  and 
by  them  urged  to  enter  Parliament ;  but 
he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  take  all  his  relaxation  at  home. 
In  1720  he  was  examined  before  the 
House  of  Lords  concerning  the  intended 
prohibition  of  Indian  calicoes,  which  had 
lately  come  to  be  freely  imported  into 
England.  He  drew  a  dismal  picture  of 
the  evils  consequent  to  the  woollen  trade 
from  this  innovation.      Worcester  and 

*  This  amusing  letter  was  addressed  by  her  to 
her  husband  while  he  was  up  in  London,  in  1716 : 

^^F/br  John  Gumey,  Senr,,  att  Theodora  EtiU- 
ston*Sy  in  Crown  Court,  in  Gracechurch-stree 
lA>ndon, 

"NoBwiCH,  ye  17  of  3d  mo.,  1716, 
'*  Mt  Deare — ^Theiseare  to  acquaint  thee  that 

1  haye  drawn  a  bill  on  John  Ettleston,  to  William 
Crowe,  or  order,  for  James  Pajmter.  Thou  told 
me  he  nor  his  father  would  want  no  money,  but 
he  have  been  with  me  twice  for  some,  but  I  had 
none  for  him  nor  nobody  else.  I  never  knew  such 
a  week  of  trade  all  the  hard  Weather  as  I  have 
known  this  week.  I  could  have  some  if  Richard 
How  had  sent  cnlord  and  the  book  muslin  and 
those  goods  I  have  sent  for ;  but  when  he  have 
served  all  his  customers,  so  that  they  have  fore- 
stalled the  market,  then  I  shall  have  the  mbbii^ 
they  leave.  I  take  it  very  ill  that  thou  tye  me  to 
those  people,  for  I  am  sure  we  are  both  sufferers 
by  it.  He  know  right  weU  if  there  be  anything 
to  do,  it  is  at  this  time  of  yeare,  but  I  have  been 
served  so  severall  years.  Branthwaite  have  not 
sent  me  the  money,  nor  Lilly  have  paid  none,  nor 
the  country  have  sent  none,  nor  I  have  takea 
scarce  any ;  so  I  know  not  what  they  wil  do  Att 
John 's.  What  pleasure  thou  meet  withall  at  Lon- 
don much  good  may  it  doe  thee ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
am  in  trouble  enough.  I  can  hardly  teU  how  to 
forgive  Bichard  How,  to  think  how  he  have  done 
by  me.    My  neibour  Alice  deare  thee  to  buy  her 

2  hundred  of  gold  and  2  pound  of  the  best  oofibe. 
Pray  desire  John  to  think  to  buy  me  sum  rilk 
gloves  of  the  maker,  as  I  cnrdered  nim  by  my  let- 
ter. So  with  deare  love  to  thee  and  my  ehildren, 
I  condade, 

*<Thy  discontented  Wife  at  present, 

**Eli2.  GuainsT. 
*'  My  daughter  Hannah  have  now  sent  for  me 
strait.    Her  child  is  Idtea  veiy  ilL" 
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Glouc5e8ter,  Bristol  and  York,  he  said, 
were  being  rained  through  the  prefer- 
ence that  was  being  shown  to  cotton 
over  woollen  clothmg.  In  York,  "  the 
poverty  of  the  manufacturers  was  so 
great  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  un- 
wholesome diet,  which  had  occasioned  a 
distemper  among  them."  In  Norwich, 
he  represented,  there  was  the  greatest 
distress  of  all.  Thousands  of  workpeo- 
ple were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and 
the  paupers  were  so  numerous,  that  on 
many  of  the  houses  twenty-four  shillings 
were  assessed  for  every  pound  of  rent 
for  poor-rates.  These  arguments,  and 
the  arguments  of  other  monopolists  pre- 
vailed. A  law  was  made  in  1721,  "to 
preserve  and  encourage  the  woollen  and 
silk  manufactures,"  whereby  all  cotton 
clothing  was  forbidden,  with  a  fine  of 
five  pounds  for  each  oflfence  upon  the 
wearer,  and  twenty  pounds  upon  the 
seller ;  and  John  Gurney  was  henceforth 
known  as  "  the  famous  advocate  of  the 
weavers." 

Joseph  Gurney,  four  years  younger 
than  his  brother,  survived  him  by  ten 
years,  inheriting  the  entire  manufactur- 
ing business,  and  leaving  most  of  the 
mercantile  work  to  be  conducted  by  his 
nephews.  In  1747  he  was  rich  enough 
to  buy  the  Old  Hall  at  Keswick,  which, 
with  subsequent  additions  and  improve- 
ments, was  made  a  splendid  possession 
for  his  descendants.  His  two  elder  sons, 
John  and  Samuel,  succeeded  him  as  man- 
ufacturers. They  introduced  into  Nor- 
wich the  Irish  plan  of  making  home-spun 
yarns,  besides  employing  great  numbers 
of  native  Irish,  and  were  in  their  time  ac- 
counted great  benefactors  both  to  the 
eastern  counties  of  England  and  the 
northern  districts  of  England.  Samuel 
Gurney  left  only  a  daughter,  and  Rich- 
ard's three  sons  soon  retired  from  the 
manufacturing  business;  Richard  and 
Joseph  to  settle  down  as  country  gentle- 
men ;  John,  after  some  prosperous  work 
as  a  woolsUipler  and  spinner  of  worsted 
yarn,  to  become  a  partner  of  his  cousin, 
Bartlett  Gurney,  in  the  management  of  j 
the  Norwich  bank.  This  bank  had  been 
founded  by  John  and  Henry  Gurney, 
sons  of  the  John  Gurney  who  had  de- 
fended the  woollen  monopoly  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1720.  Succeeding 
their  father  as  merchants,  they  followed  | 


the  example  of  many  other  wealthy 
traders,  and  added  an  irregular  blanking 
business  to  their  ordinary  trade.  Finding 
this  a  great  source  of  further  wealth,  they 
at  last  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to 
banking,  and  to  that  end  converted  the 
old  house  in  Saint  Augustine's  parish  into 
the  original  Norwich  bank,  in  1770. 
From  them  the  business  descended  in 
1779  to  Bartlett  Gurney,  Henry  Gur- 
ney's  son,  and  by  him  it  was  trac^erred 
to  its  present  quarters,  and  enlarged  by 
the  admission  of  other  partners,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  younger  John  Gurney 
already  named,  and  he,  after  Bartlett 
Gumcy*s  death  in  1803,  was  the  chief 
proprietor  and  manager. 

Himself  a  good  and  useful  man,  he 
was  the  father  of  a  famous  family.  One 
of  his  daughters  was  Elizabeth  Fry, 
another  married  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  a  third  was  Priscilla  Gomey. 
His  two  most  notable  sons  were  Joseph 
John  Gurney  the  philanthropist,  and 
Samuel  Gurney  the  millionaire. 

Samuel,  the  one  whose  history  most 
concerns  us,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the 
18th  of  October,  1786.  He  was  John 
Gurney' s  second  son  and  ninth  child.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  was  put  to  school 
with  the  celebrated  Doctor  Parr,  and 
at  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  in  London,  and 
placed  in  the  counting-house,  in  Sunt 
Mildred's  Couii;,  Ponltoy,  in  which  his 
brother-in-law,  Joseph  Fry,  as  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Frys  and  Chapman,  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  as  a  tea  merchant, 
with  some  irregular  employment  aa  a 
banker.  ^'  He  took  to  business  and  liked 
it,"  according  to  the  report  of  the  niece, 
whose  first  remembrances  of  him  were  as 
an  inmate  in  the  Saint  Mildred's  Court 
household.  <'  In  the  counting-house,  as 
well  as  in  domestic  life,  he  was  extreme- 
ly amiable  and  cheerful,  and  was  beloved 
by  the  whole  establishment  Although 
not  brought  up  in  conformity  to  the  cos- 
tume or  speecn  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
he  showed  no  propensity  to  foUow  fisuh- 
ions  or  gayety  of  appearance,  beyond  a 
suitable  neatness  of  attire."  From  the 
very  first,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
so  thoroughly  a  man,  or  rather  a  boy, 
of  business,  as  to  have  cared  for  no  lighter 
occupations.  In  1807,  when  his  sister 
Hannah  married  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
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he  went  down  to  the  wedding,  hut,  it  is 
recorded,  tired  of  the  festivities  long 
before  they  were  over,  and  was  glad  to 
get  back  to  his  bookkeeping  and  money- 
changing. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  Samuel 
Gumey  was  married  himself,  his  wife 
being  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James 
Sheppard  of  Ham  House,  in  Essex,  a 
handsome  residence  that  soon  descended 
to  the  young  couple  and  was  their  place 
of  abode  dunng  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
married  life.  The  wealth  that  came  to 
Samuel  Gumey  from  his  father-in-law,  as 
well  as  that  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
fiither,  who  died  in  1809,  helped  him  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  the  new  business 
in  which  he  had  embarked  a  little  while 
before,  on  his  reaching  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

The  business  had  begun  a  few  years 
esriier  than  that,  growing  out  of  a  yet 
earlier  connection  between  Joseph  Smith, 
a  wool  factor  in  London,  and  the  Nor- 
wich bank.  Joseph  Smith  had  found 
the  advantage  of  applying  part  of  his 
eavings  as  a  merchant  to  the  then  very 
slightly  developed  trade  of  bill-discount- 
ing, and  John  Gurney  of  Norwich,  with 
i^om  he  had  been  acquainted  long  be- 
fore, when  both  were  simply  dealers  in 
raw  wool  and  manufactured  cloths,  also 
found  the  advantage  of  sending  up  to 
him  some  of  the  surplus  money  of  the 
Norwich  bank,  for  investment  in  the 
same  way,  paying  to  Smith  a  quarter  per 
cent  on  the  money  laid  out  in  each  trans- 
action as  his  commission.  This  arrange- 
ment having  continued  for  some  time,  it 
ocoarred  to  Smith's  confidential  clerk, 
John  Overend,  by  whom  most  of  the 
bill  business  had  been  done,  that  there 
was  room  in  London  for  a  separate  es- 
tablishment devoted  to  trade  in  bills.  He 
asked  his  master  to  open  an  establish- 
ment of  that  sort,  taking  him  as  managing 
partner  therein.  This  Joseph  Smith  re- 
tbsed  to  do,  and  Overend  resigned  his 
clerkship  in  consequence.  He  found  the 
Norwich  Gumeys,  however,  more  favor- 
able to  his  project,  and  about  the  year 
1800  the  house  of  Richardson,  Overend 
and  Company  was  founded,  the  chief 
management  being  in  his  hands,  and  for 
a  few  years  in  those  of  Thomas  Rich- 
ardson, formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  bank 
of  Smith,  Wright  and  Gray,  afterwards 


Esdaile  and  Company.  Simon  Martin, 
an  old  clerk,  and  afterwards  partner  in 
the  Norwich  bank,  went  up  to  London  to 
help  to  build  up  the  business  and  to  watch 
its  movements  on  behalf  of  the  bank, 
whence  most  of  the  money  was  obtained 
for  investment  The  enterprise  throve 
wonderfully  from  the  first — one  great 
source  of  its  popularity  being  the  change 
introduced  by  the  new  firm,  which  charged 
the  quarter  per  cent  commission  against 
the  borrowers  of  the  money,  instead  of 
the  lenders  as  heretofore ;  and  in^l807 
John  Gumey  added  vastly  to  its  strength 
by  introducing  his  son  Samuel  as  a  part- 
ner. About  that  time  Thomas  Richard- 
son retired  from  the  business,  and  it  was 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Overend 
and  Company,  even  after  John  Overend's 
death,  until  the  secret  of  its  connection 
with  the  Norwich  house  could  no  longer 
be  kept,  and  it  assumed  its  world-famous 
title  of  Overend,  Gumey  and  Company. 
Its  prosperity  was  in  some  measure 
the  cause,  but  in  much  greater  measure 
the  consequence,  of  the  new  views  on 
banking  and  trade  in  money  that  came 
into  force  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Banking,  which  had  ex- 
isted in  some  other  countries  for  a  lon^ 
time  before,  came  into  fashion  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, soon  to  lead  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  William  Paterson's 
suggestion,  in  1694.  It  immediately 
proved  very  helpful  to  British  commerce 
m  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  for  bor- 
rowed money,  strengthening  all  sorts  of 
financial  operations,  and  in  other  ways 
giving  encouragement  to  all  the  branches 
of  trade  and  industry.  The  Bank  of 
England,  however,  was  from  the  first, 
and  is  to  this  day,  only  a  private  bank  on 
a  large  scale,  endowed  with  special  privi- 
leges on  account  of  its  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, amounting  at  its  foundation 
to  £1,200,000,  and  now  to  upwards  of 
£11,000,000.  Its  first  charter  offered  no 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  other  like 
institutions,  and  no  law  could  ever  be 

Eassed  preventing  private  individuals 
'om  foUowing  the  banker's  trade.  But 
in  1709  the  governors  of  the  bank  ob- 
tained an  act  forbidding  the  formation  of 
any  banks  of  issue  under  more  than  six 
proprietors,  and  so  secured  for  themselves 
a  practical  monopoly  in  joint-etook  bank* 
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ing.  Their  company  was  allowed  to 
issue  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  its 
loans  to  the  state,  but  no  paper  money  not 
covered  by  government  securities  was  al- 
lowed, and  the  quantity  issued  could  not 
be  forced  on  people  against  their  will. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  a  great 
number  of  other  banks  were  formed,  both 
in  London  and  in  the  country.  In  1750, 
there  were  in  England  hardly  a  dozen 
bankers  out  of  London ;  in  1793  there  | 
were  more  than  four  hundred.  Scotland 
also,  untouched  by  the  law  in  favor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  three  joint-stock 
banks,  with  branches  in  various  parts, 
besides  a  great  number  of  private  estab- 
lishments. These  banks,  growing  out  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  coimtry, 
helped  the  tide  of  speculation  which,  if  it 
might  have  been  fortunate  in  times  of 
peace,  led  to  terrible  failures  on  the  revi- 
val of  a  European  war  and  the  disasters 
consequent  thereupon.  In  1784  there 
were  in  circulation  six  millions  of  bank 
notes,  that  is,  of  the  paper  vouchers  given 
by  bankers  for  the  money  deposited  with 
them,  which  in  those  days  took  the  place 
for  ordinary  trading  purposes  of  the  mod-  ; 
em  checks.  In  1792  the  number  had 
risen  to  nearly  eleven  millions  and  a  half 
Next  year  war  was  declared  between ; 
England  and  France,  and  in  the  panic 
that  ensued  at  least  one  fourth  of  the 
English  country  banks  stopped  payment, 
most  of  the  others  being  grievously 
shaken.  The  London  banks  also  suffered 
considerably,  the  suffering  being  every- 
where attributed  in  great  measure  to  the 
restrictive  policy  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who,  in  spite  of  the  ad-  I 
vice  of  the  Government  and  the  prayers  of , 
thousands  of  merchants  and  manufactu-  , 
rers,  sought  to  strengthen  their  own  po- 
sition by  issuing  as  little  money  as  they 
possibly  could  lor  the  assistance  of  their 
neighbors.  For  this  their  best  excuse 
was  in  tlie  fact  that  their  resources  had 
been,  and  continued  to  be  yet  more  and 
more,  materially  crippled  by  the  immense 
drains  made  upon  them  by  Government 
on  account  of  the  expenses  of  its  con- 
tinental wars.  In  October,  1795,  the  di- 
rectors, brought  almost  to  bankruptcy, 
informed  Pitt  that  they  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer.  Other  messages  followed, 
and  at  last,  in  February,  1797,  the  bank  j 
was  authorized  by  the  Privy  Council  to  | 


refuse  cash  payment  fixr  its  notefli  or  the 
issue  of  any  coin  in  aoma  hswat  dm 
twenty  shillings.  In  ffae  fbUowmg  Hij 
an  act  was  passed  enfozoing  that  zeio- 
lution,  and  sanctioning  an  almoal  ni- 
limited  issae  of  notes.  Sheridan  dedned 
it  "a  fSu-ce  to  call  that  a  bank  whois 
promise  to  pay  on  demand  was  paid  by 
another  promise  topajat  aomemidefioMi 
period,"  and  Sir  WiUiam  Poltensv  latao- 
duoed  a  bill  "  for  the  erection  of  a  nsv 
bank  in  case  the  Bank  of  RnglMMliii^  io| 
pay  in  spede  on  or  befiyra  the  24A  of 
June,  1798."  Bat  this  oppositioB  vai 
ineffectual,  and  the  Bank  HeatrielioB  aol 
remained  in  force  for  two-and4wtBi9 
years,  without  any  serious  afitenqpt  U 
overturning  the  monopoly  of  tihe  Bwof 
England. 

Great  advantage  sprang  from  llui  B^ 
striction  act  through  its  enooniagsMit 
of  sound  and  enlightened  views  as  to  te 
value  of  paper  money  and  the 
of  credit ;  but,  while  it  lasted,  it 
brought  serious  mischief  far  ito  dqM^ 
ciation  of  the  bank  note  m  t~^~  ^ 
the  extent,  at  one  tiniDi  of  from 


five  to  thirty  per  cent.  Almost  As  ini^ 
est  of  the  many  great  benefita  caAni 
on  commerce  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
act  of  1819,  abolishing  the 
gold  and  silver  ooirency  and  the 
issue  of  paper  mon^.  Tbe  dSoMnd 
the  Bank  of  England  wme  adU  aDovslti 
issue  as  many  notes  as  they  ehosihlit 
they  were  compelled  to  ezehangs  ttiB 
for  gold  on  demand,  and  thua  mun  f  irti 
ally  proliibited  from  £^vii^  eat  api 
tlian  the  public  felt  it  safe  to  tahi  atolls 
full  price  of  their  equivalent  in 
This  was  a  national  avowal  of  tha 
pie  tliat  money,  that  is^  the 
medium,  is  not  gold  and  rilver  akas^ W 
gold,  sUver,  piq>er)  and  anytkipg  jri* 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  tmsli^rtlV 
agent  in  the  interchange  of  i 
and  the  bartering  of  irapital^ 
the  lika 

This  was  the  principle  ti_^^ 
vitality  to  such  oonoema  aa  tiiaeii^ 
which  Samuel  Ghimey  was  for.$>lMf 
time  the  head,  and  whioht  not-^Hb 
through  his  help,  haa  been  *  wanil^ 
tension  to  modem  oommeraai  f^QsMi* 
said  Daniel  Webster,  "  hjs  flunt.ilPPJ 
thousand  times  to  miinb  natfojwflp 
the  mines  of  aU  tha :WnSL9/lRiip«« 
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forced  now  to  cany  on  all  our  commercial 
dealings  by  means  of  gold  and  silver, 
it  would  only  be  possible,  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  oar  stores  of  these  metals,  to 
continue  a  very  small  portion  of  our  pres- 
ent trade.     This,  however,  no  one  now 
aCtempts  to  do.      The  legal  currency, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  bank  notes,  is 
only  a  sort  of  pocket  money  in  compari- 
son with  the  real  currency  of  trade.     It 
serves  for  the  smaller  sort  of  retail  pur- 
diases,  for  payments  across  the  counter 
and  the  like ;  out  the  great  merchant  has 
not  in  his  possession  ^1  through  his  life- 
time actual  money  equal  in  amount  to  the 
paper  equivalent  of  money  that  passes 
through  his  hands  every  day  of  the  week. 
An  bis  important  business  is  carried  on 
exclusively  by  means    of  bills,  bonds, 
checks,  and  the  other  materials  included 
in  the  terms  "commercial  debt"   and 
"credit"     His  ready  money  is  lodged 
with  a  banker,  as  has  been  the  practice 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury,    except    that   now   he    draws 
checks  for  so  much  as  he  needs  for  use 
ftom  time  to  time,  instead  of  receiving 
from  his  banker  a  number  of  promissory 
tiotes,  to  be  passed  to  and' fro,  while  the 
aetoal  deposit  was  in  the  banker's  hands 
to  be  used  in  whatever  safe  and  profit- 
aUe  way  he  chose.     Now,  however,  the 
checks  are  in  comparatively  few  cases  ex- 
changed for  real  money,  they  being  piled 
up  by  the  bankers  into  whose  hands  they 
come  and  paired  off  one  with  another,  or 
in  heaps  together,  while  the  deposits  that 
they  represent  are  left  untouched.    In 
this  way  the  money  does  double  work, 
being  itself  available  for  use  by  the  bank- 
er or  his  agents,   while  the  equivalent 
checks  are  quite  as  serviceable  for  all  the 
pniposes  of  trade.      And  this  is  only  the 
amplest  instance  of  the  modern  principle 
ci  credit    In  all  sorts  of  ways,  every  bit 
ci  money  and  everything  else  that  can 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  wealth, 
whether  actual  or  prospective,  is  turned 
over  and  over,   each  turning  being  a 
creationtto  all  intents  and  purposes,  of 
so  much  fresh  money.    A  merchant,  for 
example,  buys  a  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  goods  for  export,  say  to  India,  China, 
or  Aostralia.    He  pays  for  the  same  by 
means  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  accepted  as 
floon  as  possible,  but  not  payable  till  two 
or  three  months  after  date.     The  manu- 


facturer or  agent  of  whom  he  buys  the 
goods,  however,  does  not  wait  all  that 
time  for  his  money.  In  all  probability  he 
immediately  gets  the  bill  discounted, 
thereby  losing  some  £15  or  £20,  but 
having  the  sum  of  £980  or  £985  available 
for  appropriation  in  other  ways,  and  thus 
for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  profits.  Be- 
fore the  original  bill  falls  due  he  has  built 
perhaps  twenty  fresh  transactions  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  one,  and  so,  in  effect, 
has  turned  his  £1000  into  £20,000,  less 
the  £300  or  £400  that  have  been  deduct- 
ed by  the  bill  broker  as  discount  And 
the  same  original  transaction  has  been 
made  the  groundwork  of  a  number  of 
other  transactions  on  the  part  of  the 
merchant  who  bought  the  goods.  He 
bought  them  for  £1000,  to  sell  again  for, 
say  £1200,  part  of  the  difference  being 
his  profit,  part  being  absorbed  in  freight, 
insurance,  and  so  forth.  He  is  not  likely 
to  be  paid  for  the  goods  in  less  than  six 
months'  time ;  and  he  has  to  pay  for 
them  in  two  or  three  months.  But  long 
before  either  of  those  terms  expires  he  has 
raised  part  of  the  money  on  the  security 
of  his  bill  of  lading,  and  so  is  enabled 
to  enter  on  other  transactions,  just  as  the 
manufacturer  had  done.  Or  he  sends 
out  his  bill  to  some  partner,  agent,  or 
deputy  in  the  district  to  which  the  goods 
are  consigned,  and  that,  being  accepted, 
is  available  for  the  payment  of  debts 
already'contracted  in  that  part,  or  for  im- 
mediate transmission  home,  or  to  some 
third  place,  for  use  in  any  way  that  is 
found  desirable.  In  such  ways  as  these, 
and  they  are  numberless,  a  very  small 
amount  of  actual  money  goes  to  the 
building  up,  on  the  one  side,  of  a  vast 
structure  of  credit,  and,  on  the  other,  of  n 
vast  structure  of  commerce. 

There  was  a  hazy  comprehension  of 
this  system  long  centuries  ago.  "  If  you 
were  ignorant  of  this,  that  credit  is  the 
greatest  capital  of  all  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  you 
would  be  utterly  ignorant"  But  the 
modem  theory  of  credit  is  very  modem 
indeed,  having  almost  its  first  exemplifi- 
cation, on  a  large  scale,  in  the  estaDush- 
ment  of  Overend,  Qumey  and  Company. 
This  house,  as  we  saw,  was  established 
to  make  a  separate  business  of  bill-dis- 
counting,  much  more  complete  and  ex- 
tensive than  the  chanoe  trade  in  bills  that 
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had  formerly  been,  and  that  continaed  to 
be,  carried  on  by  bankers,  merchants,  and 
all  sorts  of  irregular  money-lenders.  Very 
soon  after  the  time  of  Samuel  Gumey's 
supremacy  in  it,  it  began  to  assume 
gigantic  proportions,  and  it  was,  for 
some  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  greatest 
discounting  house  in  the  world,  the 
parent  of  all  the  later  and  rival  establish- 
ments that  have  started  up  in  Tendon  and 
elsewhere.  At  first  only  discounting 
bills,  its  founders  soon  saw  the  advantage 
of  lending  money  on  all  sorts  of  other 
securities,  and  their  cellars  came  to  be 
loaded  with  a  constantly  varying  heap  of 
dock-warrants,  bills  of  lading,  shares  in 
railways  and  public  companies,  and  the 
like.  To  do  this,  of  course,  vast  funds 
were  necessary,  very  much  in  excess  of 
the  immense  wealth  accumulated  by  the 
Gurneys  in  Norwich  and  elsewhere. 
Thereibre,  having  proved  the  value  and 
stability  of  his  business,  Samuel  Gumey 
easily  persuaded  those  who  had  money 
to  invest  to  place  it  in  his  liands,  they 
receiving  for  the  same  a  fixed  and  fair  re- 
turn of  interest,  and  he  obtaining  with  it 
as  much  extra  profit  as  the  fluctuations  of 
the  money  market  and  the  increasing 
needs  of  trade  made  possible.  Ho  be- 
came, in  fact,  a  new  sort  of  merchant 
buying  credit — that  is,  borrowing  money 
— on  the  one  hand,  and  selling  credit — 
that  is,  lending  money — on  the  other, 
and  deriving  from  the  trade  his  full  share 
of  profits. 

Great  help  came  to  his  money-making 
and  to  his  commercial  influence  from  the 
panic  of  1825.  That  panic  arose  partly 
from  the  financial  disorganization  conse- 
quent on  the  enforcement  of  Sir  liobert 
Peel's  act  of  1819 — very  good  in  itself 
but  promotive  of  much  trouble  until  it 
had  brought  matters  into  a  healthy  con- 
dition. Its  more  immediate  cause,  how- 
ever, was  the  excessive  speculation  in 
joint-stock  companies  at  home  as  well  as 
in  continental  mines,  American  cotton, 
and  other  branches  of  foreign  commerce.* 


•  This  w  nil  enumeration  of  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies piojectcd  in  1824  and  1825,  the  great  years 
of  joint-stock  company  mania : 

Capital. 

74  Mining  Companies, £38,370,000 

29  Gas  do., . . .  ^ 12,077,000 

20  InMinince  do., 35, 820,000 

28  Investment  do. , 62, 600, 000 

54  Canal  and  Railroad  do., 44,051,000 


Several  London  banks  ^led,  and  at  kMi 
eighty  country  banks  fdl  to  the  grocuid, 
the  Bank  of  England  itself  being  only 
saved  by  the  aooidental  finding  of  two 
million  one-ponnd  notes  that  had  ben 
packed  away  and  lost  sight  of  some  time 
before.  Even  Joseph  John  Gomj, 
much  more  of  a  phi]anthro|MSt  thm  a 
banker,  suffered  from  the  piawiii. 
*' Business  has  been  pTodactive  of  tnd 
to  me/'  he  wrote  in  eharacteiistio  wnria 
his  journal,  <'  and  has  led  me  to  nflMt 
on  the  equity  of  God,  who  measaieioit 
Ilis  salutary  ohastiaement^  even  in  tkii 
world,  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  pooc.  I 
can  certainly  testify  that  some  of  thi 
greatest  puns  and  moat  bnidsmoM 
cares  which  I  have  had  to  endue  kiii 
arisen  out  of  being  what  is  Oflnially  dU 
a  '  moneyed  man.'  " 

His  brother,  however,  was  mncli  mm 
mixed  up  in  the  turmoil.  ''Knovstt 
intimately  as  he  did  the  sofierings  wUb 
awaited  those  who  could  no  longer  eMr 
mand  credit  or  obtdn  supplies  fiom  odar 
quarters,"  said  one  of  Samuel  Quatfi, 
old  friends,  "  his  anxiety  was  ftit  mm 
on  others  account  than  his  own*— Ai 
&ct  being  that  his  own  fin^nmai  daiM 
were  so  sound  that  he  had  no  far  fir 
himself,  and  only  had  to  settle  hov  to 
make  most  money  with  most  seoofldnr 
advantages  to  those  he  dealt  with.  "Ba 
desire,"  it  is  added,  *'  was  to  aot  Uti 
and  justly  to  his  fellow-creatani^  M 
well  as  to  himself;  and  thus  Si  hi 
move  onward  cautiously  and  step  I1JII9 
throueh  those  troublous  time%  M  m 
should  lead  any  into  error  bjr  Ikjiif' 
ment  It  was  a  remarkable  sight  Is  v^ 
ness  him  plunge  day  by  day  into  As  its- 
tex  of  city  business  and  retom  diSBBiii 
his  own  domestic  hearth  withoat  WB 
trace  of  a  mammon-loving  spuik^  ^ 
can  well  believe  that  the  honest  Qadar 
was  reasonably  free  from  the  **  mtir*"^ 
loving  spirit; "  but  he  knew  well  hovti 


G7  Steam  do., 

11  Tradingdo., 

26  Building  da 

23  Provision  do., 

2<J2  Miscellaneoiu  do., 

624 

Of  theee^  howerer,  atHj  946 
actuallj  formed,  and  the  aetod 
amonntad  to  only  £17,MS^i 
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seek  and  secure  his  own  advancement, 
and  this  he  did  very  notably,  by  lending 
to  many  houses  money  enough  to  enable 
them  to  ride  through  their  difficulties, 
and  so  bringing  to  himself  much  fresh 
favor  and  much  new  custom  during  the 
foUowing  years.  From  this  time  forth  he 
came  to  be  known  as  a  banker's  banker, 
taking  the  place,  for  many,  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Hundreds  of  private  banks 
fell  into  the  way  of  sending  him,  from 
time  to  time,  their  surplus  cash,  finding 
that  they  were  as  sure  of  getting  it  back 
whenever  they  wanted  it,  as  if  they  had 
lodged  it  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
that  in  the  meanwhile  they  were  getting 
higher  interest  for  it  than  that  bank 
would  have  granted.  "  We  do  not  feel 
the  slightest  dependence  upon  the  Bank 
of  England,"  said  one  of  the  number, 
Mr.  Robert  Carr  Glyn,  before  the  Bank 
Charter  Committee  in  1832,  **  nor  do  we 
fiael  the  slightest  obligation  to  it  in  any 


way." 


Samuel  Gumey  was  thus  the  cause  of 
injury  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
which  he  was  not  easily  forgiven.  And 
in  other  ways  the  old  bank  privileges 
were  being  assailed  during  these  years. 
In  1826  an  act  was  passed  sanctioning 
the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks 
throughout  the  country,  except  in  Lon- 
don and  within  a  distance  of  sixty-five 
miles  thereof  "The  present  system  of 
law  as  to  banks,"  said  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
■apporting  the  measure,  ^'  must  now  be 
altered  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  the 
most  absurd,  the  most  inefficient  legisla- 
tion ;  it  has  not  one  recommendation  to 
stand  upon.  The  present  system  is  one 
of  the  fullest  liberty  as  to  what  is  rotten 
and  bad,  but  of  the  most  complete  re- 
striction as  to  all  that  is  good.  By  it  a 
cobbler,  or  a  cheesemonger,  may  issue 
his  notes,  without  any  proof  of  his  abil- 
ity to  meet  them,  and  unrestricted  by 
any  check  whatever ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  than  six  persons,  however 
respectable,  are  not  permitted  to  become 
paituers  in  a  bank  with  whose  notes  the 
whole  business  of  the  country  might  be 
transacted.  Altogether  the  whole  system 
is  so  absurd,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
that  it  would  not  appear  to  deserve  the 
slightest  support  if  it  was  attentively  con- 
sirred  even  for  a  single  moment"  It 
would  certainly  have  been  altered  long 


before,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Bank 
of  England  directors,  eager  to  have  as 
much  of  a  monopoly  as  possible  in  their 
own  hands.  This  bill,  permitting  joint- 
stock  banks  at  a  distance,  however,  was 
passed  in  1826,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
wonderful  discovery  was  made  that  joint- 
stock  banks  were  legal  even  in  London, 
and  had  been  so  from  the  beginning. 
James  William  Gilbart,  having  begun 
life  as  a  banker's  clerk  in  1813,  and  after 
twelve  years  so  spent,  having  gained 
fresh  experience  and  influence  in  Ireland, 
pointed  out  that  the  act  of  1709,  while 
forbidding  joint-stock  banks  of  issue, 
offered  no  obstacle  to  joint-stock  banks 
of  deposit  The  consequence  was  the 
immediate  formation  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  bank  in  1833.  Before  that 
bank  was  fairly  established,  however, 
Parliament  had  complied  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  free  traders  in  money  and 
passed  a  bill  intended  to  give  legal  coun- 
tenance to  the  institutions  against  which 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  legal  pro- 
hibition.' Therein  it  was  "  declared  and 
enacted  that  any  body  politic  or  corporate, 
or  society,  or  company,  or  partnership, 
although  consisting  of  more  than  six  per- 
sons, might  carry  on  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  banking  in  London  or  within 
sixty-five  miles  thereof."  That  was  a 
full  concession  of  the  grand  point  at 
issue.  Other  matters  of  dispute  arose, 
and  for  the  first  four  years  of  its  history 
the  London  and  Westminster  bank  was 
in  constant  altercation  and  litigation. 
But  at  last  common  sense  prevailed,  and 
the  London  and  Westminster  bank  not 
only  entered  itself  upon  a  career  of  won- 
deiful  prosperity,  but  also  became  the 
parent  of  a  number  of  other  joint-stock 
banks,  destined  in  due  time,  we  may 
fairly  believe,  altogether  to  supersede  the 
older  private  banks. 

It  was  really  to  atone  for  that  appar- 
ent infringement  of  the  bank's  monopoly, 
though  ostensibly,  according  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  the  day,  «^  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  fluctuations 
m  the  currency,  of  the  nature  of  those 
which  have,  atdiflerent  times,  occasioned 
hazard  to  the  bank  and  embarrassment 
to  the  country,"  that  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844  was  passed.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  entered  hearUly  into  the  work, 
thinking  that  thus  he  Would  complete 
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the  financial  reform  begnn  by  his  act  of 
1810,  and  in  some  of  the  wealthiest  bank 
directors  he  had  very  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive guides.  Part  of  the  new  Charter 
was  unquestionably  beneficial.  By  it  the 
bank  was  separated  into  two  distinct  es- 
tablishments, one  solely  for  issuing  bank 
notes,  the  other  for  transacting  ordinary 
business.  The  banking  department  is 
only  a  huge  joint-stock  bank,  and  deals 
with  the  public  just  in  the  same  way  as  do 
the  London  and  Westminster,  or  Coutts*8 
or  Child's  bank.  The  issue  department, 
subsidized  by  Government,  receives  all 
the  bullion  intended  to  be  held  in  reserve 
and  promulgates  an  exact  equivalent  for 
it  in  bank  notes,  issuing  also  paper  mon- 
ey, for  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
bullion,  to  the  extent  of  £14,()50,000 
on  the  security  of  Government  debts 
and  other  securities  produced  by  Gov- 
ernment Whether  the  Bank  Char- 
ter has  on  the  whole  been  helpful  to  the 
progress  of  commerce  need  not  here  be 
discussed.  It  has  been,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, very  helpful  to  the  bank  and  to  the 
many  wealthy  men  whose  wealth  has 
brought  them  into  connection  with  it. 
Among  these,  though  as  wealthy  as 
any,  Samuel  Gumey  was  not  reckoned. 
His  house  was  too  much  in  rivalry  with 
one  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England's  busi- 
ness for  him  to  have  more  connection 
with  it  than  was  necessary.  lie  took 
no  prominent  part,  therefore,  either  in 
favor  or  in  disapproval  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Bank  Charter  in  1844. 
But  he  w^as  as  zealous  as  any  of  the  men 
in  ofticc  in  Threadneeille-street  in  his  op- 
position to  the  movement  in  favor  of 
joint-stock  undertakings.  It  may  be  that 
in  this  he  was  somewhat  influenced  by 
his  anticipations  of  the  rivaliy  that  would 
come  throui'h  them  to  the  vast  business 
that  he  had  formed.  The  only  rivals  that 
appeared  during  his  lifetime,  however, 
were  private  speculators.  Of  these,  the 
first  was  Richard  Sanderson,  originally  a 
clerk  of  his  own.  After  learning  the 
mystery  of  successful  money  lending  in 
the  house  of  Overend,  Gurney  and  Com- 
I)any,  Sanderson  started  in  business  for 
himself  He  married  a  daucchter  of  Lord 
Canterbury's,  and  became  a  member  of  | 
Parliament,  thus  advancing  his  social 
position,  but  perhaps  damaging  his  com-  | 
mercial  prospects.     He  failed  in  1847 ; 


soon  revived  the  bumnesg  in  partnership 
with  a  Mr.  Sandeman,  and  therein  pros- 
pered for  a  few  years,  to  fiedl  asain  in 
1857.  More  oniionnly  snocessml  was 
another  and  yonnger  bill  broker,  a  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
a  clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Robsrti, 
Curtis  and  Company.  In  1856,  the  year 
of  Samuel  Gume/s  death,  it  wan  estiiiia^ 
ed  that  Overend,  Gomey  and  Compuiy 
held  deposits  amounting  to  £8,000,000; 
while  Alexander  and  Company  were 
in  possession  of  documents  vmiied  at 
£4,000,000,  and  Sanderson  and  Sande- 
man  of  £3,500,000  worth  of  paper— 4lie 
wealth  of  the  three  houses  together  being 
no  less  than  £15,500,000. 

During  many  years  before  that,  Sam- 
uel Gumey  had  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  business,  its  chief  management  being 
then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  David  Barcliy 
Chapman.     While  he  was  young  and 
vigorous,  Gurney  made  money-getting 
his  one  grand  business.      It  is  said  of 
him  that  when  once  an  elder  firiend  warn- 
ed him  against  too  close  attention  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  he  replied  that  he 
oould  not  help  himself,  that  he  coold  not 
live  without  his  business.     Daring  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life,  now- 
ever,  he  left  nearly  all  the  management  in 
the  hands  of  others,  and  found  his  ooou- 
pation  in  the  enioyment  of  his  princely 
fortune  and  application  to  various  ohar^ 
itable  and    philanthropic  undertakings. 
Charitable  he  had  been  all  through  his 
life.     '^  Many  are  the  solid  remembrances 
of  the  more  prominent  features  of  Mr. 
Gurney's    charities,"   says    his  friendly 
biographer ;    <<  but  besides  those  deeds 
more    generally  known  to    the  public, 
there  were  many  lesser  streams  ot  silent 
benevolence,  still  flowing  from  the  fonn- 
Udn  of  love  to  God  and  man,  which 
spread  refreshment  around.     We  have 
already  alluded  to  his  kindly  sfid  to  many 
members  of  his  large  family  connection, 
but  it  might  be  said  that  not  only  there, 
but  elsewhere,  ho  was  wonderfully  gift- 
ed, not  only  with  the  will  but  with  the 
power  to  help.     Besides  his  efficiency  in 
action  his  very  presence  seemed  to  im- 
part strength,  courage,  and  calm,  in  any 
emergency,  while  his  practical  wisdom, 
his  clear  and  decisive  mind  and  noble 
spirit  of  charity,  led  many  to  bring  cases 
of  difficulty  before  him,  knowing  from 
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experience  how  pure  and  effective  was 
his  aid.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Samuel 
Gnrney  that  he  loved  to  do  good  service, 
whether  by  advice  or  money — by  liis 
■  sound  judgment  or  well-apportioned  aid. 
He  really  took  trouble  to  servo  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  a  narration  of  his  mere 
alma-giving,  extensive  as  it  was,  would 
give  a  limited  idea  of  the  good  he  effect- 
ed durhig  the  journey  of  life."  During 
many  years  of  his  life  he  is  reported  to 
have  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year 
in  charities,  and  one  ye.ir,  it  is  said, 
the  amount  exceeded  sixteen  thousand 
pounds. 

Miiny  are  the  records  of  his  kindly 
disposition,  shown  in  little  ways  and 
great. 

"One  afternoon,"  says  one  of  his 
clerks,  **  as  Mr.  Gumey  was  leaving 
Lombard-street,  I  saw  him  taking  up  a 
large  hamper  of  game,  to  carry  to  his 
carriage.  I  immediately  came  forward 
and  took  it  from  him.  lie  looked  pleas- 
ed, and  in  his  powerful  and  hearty  voice, 

exclaimed:    'Dost  thou  know  II 's 

in  Leadenhall  Market  I '  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  *Tiien  go  there  and 
onlor  thyself  a  right  down  good  turkey, 
and  put  it  down  to  my  account.'" 

A  more  important  instance  of  his  gen- 
erosity is  in  the  circumstance  that  when 
on  one  occasion  a  forgery  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  injury  of  his  Lombard- 
street  house,  and  the  cu1})rit  lay  in  prison 
with  clear  proof  of  guilt,  Gurney  refused 
to  prosecute  him,  and  so  obtained  his  re- 
lease. At  another  time,  we  are  told, 
**one  of  the  first  silversmiths  in  the  city, 
and  a  man  of  high  esteem  for  his  upright- 
ness, was  accased  of  forgery.  The  excite- 
ment as  to  the  probable  result  of  this  in- 
quiry was  intense,  and  the  opinions  of 
men  differed  widely.  On  the  morning 
of  the  decisive  day,"  says  the  merchant 
who  tells  tlie  story,  "  I  chanced  to  hear 
that  my  friend  Gurney  W4s  prepare<l  to 
stand  by  the  prisoner  in  the  dock.  I  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Lombard-street, 
where  I  found  him  occupied  witli  the 
vast  interests  of  his  business,  and  asked 
him  hastily  whether  common  report  were 
true.  Upon  which  he  said :  *  After  a 
most  anxious  investigation  of  the  matter 
I  am  firmly  convinced  of  that  man's  in- 
nocence. I  deem  it  my  duty  to  ex- 
press this  conviction  publicly,  and  will 
N«w  Sums— Vol.  IV.,  No.  6. 


join  him  in  the  felon's  dock.'  And  most 
assuredly  he  went ;  nor  could  any  one 
easily  forget  the  intense  sensation  pro- 
duced in  the  crowd  of  spectators  when, 
on  the  prisoner  being  conducted  to  his 
place,  the  stately  figure  of  Samuel  Gur- 
ney presented  itself  to  the  public  gaze 
by  the  side  of  the  innocent  silversmith." 
In  mitigation  of  the  laws  regarding 
forgery,  in  company  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Samuel 
Gurney  first  showed  himself  to  the  world 
as  a  philanthropist  He  also  took  a  live- 
ly interest  in  all  plans  for  improving  and 
increasing  refuges  and  reformatories.  He 
was  for  many  years,  after  the  death  of 
William  Allen,  treasurer  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  to  other 
like  institutions  he  was  always  a  good 
friend.  Visiting  Ireland  in  1840,  ho  a^ 
tonished  the  inhabitants  by  the  liberality 
with  which  he  drained  his  purse  to  re- 
lieve them,  when  he  could,  amid  their 
sufferings  from  the  potato  famine.  At 
J>allina  he  found  the  town  so  full  of  pau- 
pers that  there  were  none  able  to  pay 
poor  rates,  and  the  workhouse  was  con- 
sequently bankrupt.  "  I  found  an  exe- 
cution put  into  it,"  he  said  in  one  of  liis 
letters,  "  and  all  the  stock  furniture  is  to 
be  sold  off  this  week,  when  the  poor 
people  will  have  to  lie  on  straw,  and  the 
guardians  must  feed  them  as  well  as  they 
can."  He  bought  up  the  whole  of  the 
furniture  for  two  hundred  pounds,  in  or- 
der that,  being  his  property,  it  might  be 
saved  from  the  creditors. 

In  1818  Gurney  gave  one  thousand 
pounds  to  the  government  of  Liberui, 
and  he  always  took  gi*eat  interest  in  the 
I)rosperity  of  the  little  colony  of  freed 
slaves.  Nor  was  he,  like  some  anti- 
slavery  worthies,  careful  only  for  the 
freedom  of  the  blacks.  In  18.52  he  sent 
a  petition  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  be- 
half of  his  dissenting  subjects,  praying 
that  full  religious  liberty  might  be  ac- 
corded them.  The  King  answered  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  that 
could  distress  "  liis  good  friend,  Gur- 
ney." 

Gnraey  was  not  a  bigot.  Some  one 
having  written  to  him  in  1855,  complain- 
ing ot  the  way  in  which  Fox  and  JPenu 
had  been  spoken  of  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  his  IFistory  of  England^  he  answered 
thus  :  "  It  w  a  little  mortifymg  that  ^la- 
ss 
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canlay  should  so  have  held  np  onr  hon- 
orable predecessors ;  not  that  they  were 
perfect,  or  were  ever  held  up  as  such,  as 
far  as  I  know ;  but  they  were  extraordi- 
nary men,  wonderfully  elucidating  and 
maintaining  the  truth.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared, however,  to  say  that  Fox  was 
clear  of  eccentricities,  and  that,  at  times, 
he  was  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
such  influence  on  his  conduct ;  but  tak- 
ing him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  wonderfully 
gifted  and  enlightened.  It  will  probably 
be  considered  by  Friends  whether  there 
should  be  an  answer  somewhat  oflicial  to 
these  attacks  on  our  two  worthies.  I 
rather  lean  to  it,  although  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reach  wherever  Macaulay's 
book  may  go ;  yet,  if  well  done,  it  might 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  upon  our  young  people. 
There  is,  however,  one  consolation : 
*  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  *  •^—  the 
truth  as  maintained  by  Friends  is  un- 
changeable, and  remains  the  same,  how- 
ever feeble,  or  even  faulty,  its  supporters 
ipay  have  been  and  are."  That  letter 
was  written  from  Nice,  whither  Samuel 
Gurney  had  gone  very  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  hoping  to  improve  the 
health  that  had  been  greatly  shattered  by 
his  loss  and  the  anxiety  that  preceded  it 
But  in  that  he  was  mistaken.  Growing 
worse  in  the  spring  of  1856,  he  hurried 
homewards,  hoping  to  end  his  days  in 
his  own  country  and  among  his  kindred. 
lie  reached  Paris,  but  could  go  no  fur- 
ther. There  he  died,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1856,  seventy  years  of  age,  and  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  envied  men  in  Eu- 
rope. 

We  need  not  trace  the  history  of  his 
family  any  further ;  but  the  history .  of 
the  house  which  became  famous  all  the 
world  over,  chiefly  through  his  enterprise 
and  ability,  may  be  followed  right  to  the 
end.  Samuel  Gurney  had  not  much  to  do 
with  the  business  of  Overend,  Gurney  and 
Company,  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death.  On  his  withdrawal  from  it,  the 
chief  management  was  during  n^any  years 
with  Mr.  David  Barclay  Chapman,  who 
retired,  in  his  turn,  at  the  end  of  1857, 
having  first  led  the  establishment  safely 
through  the  panic  of  that  year.  Then 
the  business  iell  into  less  skilftil  hands, 
and  the  disastrous  failure  of  last  May  was 
the  coDseqnence. 


The  circumstances  of  that  failure  are 
well  worth  careful  noting,  helping  ns,  as 
they  do,  to  an  nnderstanding  of  the  en- 
tire series  of  financial  troubles  to  whidi 
it  led  the  way,  or  served  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  The  difficulties  began  last  year, 
or  even  sooner,  convincing  prooi— to 
those  who  cared  to  be  convinced— of  the 
weak  condition  of  the  business  being  in 
its  exchange  from  private  hands  into  the 
form  of  a  Limited  Liability  Company. 
Those  difficulties  htfd,  in  {^rt^  resalted 
from  the  great  error,  persistentiiy  avoided 
by  old  Samuel  Gurney,  of  combining  com- 
mercial  speculation  with  legitimate  finan- 
cial operations.  A  man  who  simplv 
lends  money  of  his  own  can  never  nil, 
so  lon^  as  he  makes  profits  enongh  to 
pay  his  working  expenses.  If  he  bor- 
rows money  to  lena  again  at  a  profit^ 
the  prindpal  part  of  all  bankers*  bndness 
nowadays,  he  is  still  quite  safe,  provided 
he  takes  care  to  deal  only  with  costom- 
ers  who  can  be  relied  upon,  and  who  are 
pledged  to  return  the  funds  lent  to  them 
withm  reasonable  time.  But  if  he  bor- 
rows money  on  the  pretence  of  lending 
it  for  short  terms,  and  to  trustworthy 
borrowers,  and  then  locks  it  np  in  min- 
ing undertakings,  railway  companies,  or 
other  commercial  speculations,  whence  it 
cannot  possibly  be  drawn  out  at  a  short 
notice  if  necessary,  he  has  only  himself 
to  thank  when  he  gets  into  trouble.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  grievous  fiinlt  of 
Overend,  Gurney  and  Company,  before 
it  was  reorganized  under  the  Limited 
Liability  act^  in  August,  1865.  It  was 
continued  after  that  chanee,  and  the 
great  discounting  house  found  itself 
worse  off  than  ever  in  the  spring. 

Its  embarrassments  were  shared  by 
other  banking  establishments — ^the  high 
rates  of  interest  ofiered  by  the  trading  or 
mining  companies  for  all  money  lent  to 
them  being  temptations  too  great  for  re- 
sistance. Nearly  all  the  banks  that  failed 
during  the  summer  of  1866,  owed  their 
failure,  in  part,  to  this  source  of  weak- 
ness. The  Birmingham  and  the  Preston 
banks,  last  in  the  order  of  failure,  had 
been  crippled  for  years  through  their 
having  made  large  advances  to  specula- 
tors in  the  iron  and  cotton  trades.  The 
Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank,  with  a 
much  larger  field  of  operations,  had  erred 
^Inihesame  way,  risking  its  safety  through 
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conneotion  with  the  great  cotton  houses 
of  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  India. 
The  house  of  Overend,  Gumey  and 
Company,  as  we  saw,  was  chiefly  in- 
volved with  railway  and  iron  contrac- 
tors. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disasters.  On  the  9th  of 
May,  three  suits  brought  against  the 
Mid- Wales  Railway  Company  by  Over- 
end,  Gumey  and  Company,  and  two 
other  discounting  houses,  were  decided 
in  ^e  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
miits  were  for  bills  of  exchange  amounting 
to  £60,000,  drawn  by  the  three  houses 
named  and  accepted  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, but  dishonored  by  it  on  their  falling 
due.  The  court  decided  that  the  railway 
company  had  no  power  to  accept  such 
bills,  and  that  they,  and  all  others  like 
them,  were  mere  waste  paper.  By  these 
transactions  themselves  Overend,  Gur- 
ney  and  Company  did  not  lose  much  ; 
but  they  were  known  to  hold  immense 

Snantities  of  the  same  sort  of  paper ;  and, 
*  all  this  was  good  for  nothing,  the 
establishment  was  in  a  very  dangerous 
podtion.  That,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
general  opinion  among  city  men  on  the 
morning  of  the  1  Oth  of  May.  The  result 
was  a  rush  on  the  Lombard-street  house, 
which  ended  in  the  closing  of  its  doors 
before  the  day  was  out,  and  next  morning 
■n  EUigland  was  startled  by  the  news  that 
it  had  failed  with  liabilities  excneding 
£10,000,000.  That  news  led  immediate- 
Ij  to  the  breaking  of  the  Bank  of  London 
for  about  £4,000,000,  the  Consolidated 
Bank  for  nearly  as  much,  and  several 
other  establishments  for  lesser  sums':  the 
crowning  though  not  the  final  event  of 
the  panic  being  the  failure  of  the  Agra 
and  Masterman's  Bank  for  upwards  of 
£15»000,000.  To  say  that  the  total  losses 
oooasioned  by  the  panic  amounted  to 
JG60,000,000  would  be  certainly  within 
Uie  mark. 

Bat  they  were  not  all  losses ;  and  the 
foandal  blunders  to  which  we  have  ro- 
iBrred  were  not  the  only  causes  of  the 
citMtrophe.  Two  very  different  sorts 
of  peo^e  have*  made  profit  out  of  the 
tnmUes  of  their  neighbors.  Of  the  one 
■oti  are  the  great  capitalists  who  have 
hftd  money  to  lend  at  the  exorbitant  rate 
of  ten  per  cent,  or  at  a  higher  inter- 
■tiH ;  the  body  of  rich  men  whose 


most  successful  possession  is  the  Bank 
of  England,  endowed  with  very  consid- 
erable privileges  and  opportunities  of 
money-making  in  return  for  its  services 
to  the  State.  The  other  and  much  less 
respectable  clas*?  comprises  a  body  of 
men  known  vaguely  as  stockjobbers, 
whose  wits  are  their  principal  capital, 
and  who  have  lately  found  congenial 
employment  for  those  wits  in  what  are 
called  "  bearing "  operations.  In  Stock 
Exchange  jargon,  *' bulls"  are  the  job- 
bers who  speculate  for  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  shares,  that  is,  who  .bujr  when  shares 
are  low,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  again  when  they  have  risen  in 
price;  "bears"  are  those  who  make 
their  profits  out  of  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  shares.  The  inferior  and  less  honest 
stockjobbers  were  "  bulls  "  last  year  and 
ever  since  the  mania  for  limited  liability 
companies  that  began  in  1858,  making  it 
their  business  to  bolster  up  the  companies 
whose  shares  they  really  or  nominally 
held,  till  they  could  be  disposed  of  at 
a  satisfactory  profit :  during  the  last  eight 
or  ten  months  they  have  been  "  bears," 
setting  themselves  to  bear  down  or  depre- 
ciate all  sorts  of  establishments,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  money  out  of  the 
fall.  This  they  do  by  strjuning  to  the 
utmost  the  Stock  Exchange  rule  which 
provides  that  stocks  and  shares,  though 
they  may  bo  bought  or  sold  any  day, 
shall  only  be  delivered  or  transferred 
at  stated  periods — generally  once  a  fort- 
night for  ordinary  commercial  shares,  and 
once  a  month  for  consols  and  the  like. 
"To  the  uninitiated,"  as  the  author  of 
a  clever  little  book  on  The  Profits  of  Pan-' 
ic8  has  smd,  "  it  may  be  unnecessary  to 
explain  that  this  selling  of  shares  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  does  not  require  that 
the  seller  should  have  in  his  posses- 
sion what  he  sells.  The  sale  is  always 
made  for  delivery  at  a  future  day,  and 
even  at  that  time  it  is  very  rare  for  the 
shares  themselves  to  be  delivered,  but 
merely  the  difference  of  price  between 
the  quotations  on  the  day  the  shares  were 
sold  and  that  on  which  they  are  delivered. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
Mr.  Smith  sells  a  hundred  bank  shares  at 
£14  premium.  Smith  has  not,  and  never 
had,  these  hundred  shares,  bat  he  is  bound 
to  deliver  them  on  a  ^ven  day,  say  the 
14th  of  the  same  month.    If  he  can  in 
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the  mean  time  procure  these  shares  at 
say  £10  premium,  he  will  be  the  |^iner 
of  £4  per  share,  or  make  £400  without 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  these 
shares  rise  in  the  interval,  and  Smith 
must  buy  them  for  say  £18  premium, 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  tnat  he  will  be  a 
loser  to  the  amount  of  £4  per  share, 
or  £400  on  the  transaction.  It  being, 
therefore,  *  Smithes  interest  to  procure 
these  shares  as  low  as  possible,  he  does 
his  best  to  run  down  their  value."  Every- 
body knows  how  unscrupulously  and  dis- 
astrously this  practice  was  adopted  during 
last  May  and  Juna  The  stockjobbers 
are  more  than  half  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  Overend,  Gurney  and  Com- 
pany, and  for  all  the  other  incidents 
of  the  panic  of  1866. 


North  BritidU  Iteriew. 

RA\VLINSON'S  ANCIENT  MONARCHIES 
OF  THE  EAST.* 

Lftt  us  now  see  something  of  the  ex- 
tent and  appearance  of  the  ruined  cities 
of  the  valley.  And  let  us  begin  with 
those  of  Assyria,  which  were  the  last  to 
arise  and  the  first  to  perish.  The  earli- 
est capital  of  Assyria  was  Asshur,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  extensive 
ruins  still  exist  Long  lines  of  low 
mounds  mark  the  position  of  the  old 
walls,  forming  a  quadrangle ;  and  with- 
in their  circuit  the  chief  object  is  a  square 
mound  or  platform,  two  and  a  half  miles 
in  circumference,  and  rising  to  tlie  height 
of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain.  The  summit  of  the  platform  is 
covered  with  crumbling  walls  and  heaps 
of  rubbish,  the  remains  of  the  palaces 
which  had  stood  there;  and  at  one  end 
of  the  platform  the  ruins  rise  in  the  form 
of  a  high  cone  or  pyramid,  perhaps 
marking  the  site  of  a  temple.  But  as  the 
Assyrians  grew  in  power,  they  transfer- 
red their  capital  some  fif^y  miles  farther 
up  the  valley,  and  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Tigris.  They  chose  as  the  headquarters 
of  their  power  the  angle  of  country  form, 
ed  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Greater  Zab;  and  the  western 
half  of  which  angular  district  (namely, 

*  Concluded  from  page  3U7. 


that  abutting  on  the  Tigris)  is  further 

Protected  by  several  lesser  streams  which 
ow  between  the  Zab  and  the  Tigris, 
whose  channels  offered  subsidiary  lines  of 
defence,  and  whose  waters  could  be  em- 
ployed to  fill  moats  and  canals.     Here, 
in  die  western  portion  of  the  interflavial 
trian^e,  they  formed  a  series  of  royal 
cities.    First,  Calah,  now  called  Nimmd, 
was  the  new   capital,   situated   at  the 
southern  apex  of  the  district,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  almost  at  the 
point  of  confluence  of  that  river  and  the 
Zab.      Next,  Ninua  (Nineveh)  beduDe 
the  chief  city,  likewise  situated  on  the 
Tigris,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Calsh. 
Keremles,  though  never  the  capital,  be- 
came a  third  great  city  of  this  royal  dis- 
trict, situated  about  twelve  miles  firom 
Calah,  and  nearly  as  much  from  Ninas. 
And  lastly,  Khorsabad,  the  ropl  dty  of 
Sargon,  was  built,  about  ten  miles  iKnrth- 
by-east  of  Ninua,  and  about  seventeen 
north-by- west  of  Keremles.    All  of  these 
four  cities  were  adorned  with  palaces, 
where  the  kings  resided ;  two  of  them, 
C^h  and  Ninua,  were  reooCTized  as 
capitals,  and  Khorsabad  was  aoubtlees, 
de  factOj  the  capital  during  the  reign  of 
its  roval  founder. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  travelling  on 
sure  giound.  But  now  a  question  arises 
which  has  given  birth  to  a  keen  contro- 
versy. Of  the  great  ruins  of  cities  exist- 
ing within  this  narrow  district,  whidi 
are  those  of  Nineveh  1  Since  the  recent 
explorations  commenced,  some  authori- 
ties have  said  that  the  true  position  of 
ancient  Nineveh  was  at  Nlmrud  (Calah) ; 
M.  Botto  declares  it  was  at  ELhorsabad ; 
Professor  Rawlinson  denies  that  it  was 
anywhere  but  at  Ninua,  opposite  Mosul ; 
while  Mr.  Layard  and  others  hold  that 
ancient  Nineveh  included  all  of  those 
cities,  and  also  Keremles. 

Local  tradition  and  ancient  writers 
unite  in  placing  Nineveh  on  the  tract  op- 
posite Mosul.  Nearly  all  of  them  state 
that  it  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  but  Strabo  says  merely  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Aturia,  the  an- 
gular district  inclosed  by  the  21ab  and 
the  Tigris.  Immediately  opposite  Mosul, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  are  some 
hu^e  mounds  of  ruins,  one  of  which  is 
still  called  by  the  Ai-abs  Nebbi  Yunus, 
or  the  '*  Tomb  of  Jonah  ; "  here  also  are 
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the  remains  of  great  palaoes,  inclndiog 
that  of  Sennacherib;  and,  if  we  under- 
stand Mr.  Rawlinson  aright,  the  name 
**  Ninua"  is  foand  stamped  on  the  bricks. 
Here  then,  despite  the  claims  of  Nimrud 
and  Khorsabad,  we  should  unhesitating- 
ly place  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  were 
it  not  for  the  disparity  between  the  size 
of  the  mined  city  opposite  Mosul  and 
that  universally  ascribed  to  ancient  Nin- 
eveh.    The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  show 
a  city  barely  three  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  one  mile ;  which  is  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  magnitude  ascribed 
to  Nineveh  by  ancient  writers.     It  is  un- 
doabted  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were 
more  than  forty  miles  in  circumference, 
and.  a  still  greater  extent  was  ascribed  to 
the  Assyrian  capital.  Diodorus  (probably 
following  Ctesias,  who  visited  Mesopota- 
mia while  Babylon  was  still  standing) 
says  that  the  city  of  Nineveh  formed  an 
oblong,   about  eighteen  miles  long  by 
twelve  miles  in  breadth.    And  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Jonah,  who  lived  while 
Nineveh  was  at  the  height  of  its  great- 
ness, says  that  it  was   ^'an  exceeding 
great  city,  of  three  days'  journey,"  that 
iSy  sixty  miles.    Now,  if  this  "  three  days' 
joamey"  be  meant  to  apply  to  the  cir- 
cuit oi  the  city,  which  is  the  most  proba- 
ble meaning,  then  the  cu'cumference  as- 
cribed to   the  city  by  Diodoms,  and  by 
the  Book  of  Jonah,  is  the  same.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  **  Nineveh"  of  Mr.  Raw- 
Bnspn  has  a  circuit  of  only  eight  miles ; 
it  is  only  big  enough  to  be  a  comer  of 
die  ancient  Nineveh.     Mr.  Layanl  adopt- 
ed the  theory  that  the  ruins  of  Koyunjik 
(Ninna),  Khorsabad,  Nimnid,  and  Ker- 
emles  were  integral  parts  of  the  ancient 
Nineveh  —  citadels  and  royal    quarters 
fenning  the  angles  of  the  oblong  describ- 
ed by  J^iodorus.     Professor  Rawlinson 
Moots  this  idea,  and  points  out  two  ob- 
jections to  it:  firstly,  that  no  trace  of  a 
wall  sarrounding  this  vast  space  is  dis- 
cernible ;  and  secondly,  that    the  four 
dUeSy  so  far  as  is  known,  were  fortified 
equally  on  all  sides,  which  would  not 
hare  been  the  case  had  two  sides  fronted 
Ae  iDttde  of  the  town.    Ninua,  he  espe- 
eiany  points  out,  had  her  most  elaborate 
defences  on  her  southeast  front,  which, 
if  the  four  cities  had  been  joined  by  a 
wdl,  would  necessarily  have  been  free 
from  attack  outil  the  assailants  had  got 


into  the  capital.  It  seems  sufiicicntly 
certain  that  the  four  cities  were  not  in- 
closed by  a  fortified  wall;  but  to  our 
mind  this 'docs  not  settle  the  question. 
It  is  a  good  argument  against  the  theory 
as  maintained  by  Mr.  Layard,  but  it 
does  not  touch  the  theoiy  in  the  form 
which  we  are  inclined  to  support. 

It    is  unquestionable    that   the    four 
cities,    or  "royal  quarters,"   of  Ninua, 
Khorsabad,  Calah,  and  Keremles,  occupy 
the  angles  of  such  an  oblong  as  Diodorus 
describes — that  is,  of  which  the  longer 
sides  were  eighteen  miles  and  the  shorter 
sides  twelve  miles,  giving  a  circumfer- 
ence of  sixty  miles,  exactly  as  the  Book 
of  Jonah  does.    Diodorus  and  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  are  as  mutually  in- 
dependent authorities  as  can  be  imagined ; 
neither  borrowed  from  the  other,  neither 
did  they  acquire  their  knowledge  or  in- 
formation from  the  same  source.     Their 
testimony  also  is  express,  and  identical ; 
and  there  is  no  statement  of  any  other 
ancient  writer  which  contradicts  it     In 
such  circumstances  it  is  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  ancient  Nineveh  is  represented 
by  the   small  circuit  of  ruins  opposite 
Mosul.     Instead  of  having  a  circumfer- 
ence of  sixty  miles,  and  consequently  an 
area  of  more  than  two  hundred  square 
miles,  these  ruins  are  only  eight  miles  in 
circumference  and  three  square  miles  in 
'  area.     Mark  off  such  an  area  upon  the 
I  map  of  London,  and  see  how  small  it  is. 
!  A  line  drawn   westward  from  King's- 
1  Cross  to  where  the  Marylebone  Road 
joins  the  Edgeware  Road  ;  thence  south 
I  by  the  Marble  Arch  and  Park  Lane  to 
I  Piccadilly ;   then   eastward  through  the 
I  Green  Park,  along  Pall  Mall,  the  Strand, 
and   Fleet-street ;    then    northward    up 
Farrington-street,  Holbom,  apd  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  to  King's-Cross  :   this  is  the 
whole  area  which  Professor  Rawlinson 
'  assigns  to    "  an  exceeding  great  city, 
three  days'  journey,"  according  to  the 
Book  of  Jonah,  and  which  Diodorus,  in 
like  manner,  affirms  to  have  been  sixty 
miles  in  circumference.     Moreover,  in 
'  Eastern  cities,  population  is  much  more 
I  sparse  than  in  ours.     In  populous  Ori- 
!  ental  towns,  the  average  of  innabitants  is 
less  than  one  hundred  to  an  acre,  which 
estimate  would  give  to  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
'  Nineveh  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants;  whereas  the  Book 
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of  Jonab  states  that  the  yoang  children 
in  the  city — ''  persons  not  able  to  distin- 
guish theu"  right  hand  from  their  left  " — 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  indicating  a  total  population 
of  at  least  six  hundred  thousand. 

The  difficulties  of  the  question  may  be 
narrowed  to  these.  Against  Mr.  Lay- 
ard*s  theory  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  proofs 
negative  the  supposition  that  Nimrud, 
Keremles,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik 
ever  fonned  integral  parts  of  one  for- 
tified city.  And  as  regards  Professor 
llawlinson's  theorv,  we  hold  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  a  walled  circuity  containing 
an  area  of  only  three  squai'e  miles,  can 
be  accepted  as  the  representative  of  the 
Nineveh  which  was  sixty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. What,  theu,  is  to  be  said  1  The 
most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  us  to  be  this :  that  the  "  Nin- 
eveh "  of  Diodorus  and  the  Book  of 
Jonah  applies  not  to  any  single  walled 
town,  but  to  the  cliLSter  of  cities  which  in 
succession,  and  in  part  simultaneously, 
were  the  capitals  or  royal  seats  of  Assyria. 
These  four  cities  stood  close  together; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intervening  space  was  occupied  by  lesser 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  them  (like 
the  ruins  at  Salemiyeh)  of  considerable 
size.  In  such  conditions,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  to  strangers*  the  name  of 
"Nineveh"  should  be  applied  to  this 
metropolitan  district — to  this  cluster  of 
royal  cities  which  rose  hke  separate  cita- 
dels, protecting  and  forming  the  angles 
of  the  great  oblong  within  which  lay  a 
number  of  villages  or  buildings  spreading 
along  the  main  roads.  For  an  illustra- 
tion, though  not  a  very  perfect  one,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  London.  Hammer- 
smith and  Kensington,  Highgate  and 
Brixton,  are,  or  at  least  were,  separate 
towns,  and  yet  are  parts  of  London; 
and  if  they  had  been  built  in  times  of  war 
and  spoliation,  doubtless  each  of  them 
would  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
just  as  "  the  City  "  was.  And  had  these 
walls  been  maintained,  whatwould  be  the 
aspect  of  London  1    It  would  be  a  cluster 

*  As  the  Greek  writers  regard  Ninus  as  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  ** Nineveh"  to 
them  wonld  mean  simply  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom founded  by  Ninus.  The  name  would  be 
used  somewhat  in  a  generic  sense. 


of  walled  towns,  with  intervening  spaces 
partially  occupied  by  bouses,  and  also  by 
the  pai'ks  and  residences  of  the  princes 
and  nobility.  In  like  manner,  the  oblong 
space  included  and  protected  by  the  roy- 
al cities  of  Assyria  was  doubtless  occu- 
pied to  a  considerable  extent  by  build- 
ings, and  by  the  '^  paradises "  or  great 
parks  of  the  kings  and  the  leading  nobles. 
A  stranger  would  certsdnly  say  that  Lon- 
don was  twelve  miles  long  and  nine  brbad. 
extending  firom  Hammersmith  to  Black- 
wall,  and  from  Highgate  to  Brixton: 
and  this  is  a  perfectly  correct  descrip- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  when  Macaulay*s  New- 
Zealunder  comes  and  searches  our  re^ 
ords,  he  will  find  that  we  always  spesk 
of  Hammersmith,  Highgate,  Brizton,eten 
as  if  they  were  distinct  places.  Hence, 
Professor  Rawlinson's  argument  that  the 
four  royal  cities  could  never  have  been 
included  as  parts  of  '*  Nineveh,"  because 
each  has  a  name  of  its  own,  is  worthless. 
Cert^n  we  are  that  his  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  ruins  opposite  Mosul  as  the  city 
described  by  Diodorus  and  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  will  have  to  be  abandoned: 
and,  although  our  own  view  is  not  free 
from  obvious  objections,  still,  it  seems  to 
us  the  best,  indeed  the  only  feasible  one, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry 
can  be  formed. 

The  defences  of  these  royal  dties  were 
of  the  most  formidable  description ;  con- 
sisting of  vast  castellated  walls,  protected 
by  broad  and  deep  moats,  and  also  cov- 
ered on  the  points  most  open  .to  attack  by 
outlying  works  of  defence.  This  at  least 
was  the  case  of  the  city  now  represented 
by  the  mounds  of  Koyunjik  and  Nebbi 
Yunus,Professor  Ba  wlinson's  "  Nineveh,'* 
which  unquestionably  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  gi'oup.  Xenophon,  who  beheld  it 
in  ruins,  reckoned  uiat  the  walls  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  and  Mr. 
Layard  states  that  it  is  evident  from  the 
state  of  the  ruins  at  the  present  day  dial 
the  walls  were  one  hundred  feethig^  the 
height  wiiich  Diodorus  ascribes  to  those 
of  the  Assyrian  capital.  Their  breadth, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Xenophon. 
was  fifty  feet,  and  judging  from  the  exist- 
ing ruins,  it  could  not  have  been  less. 
At  the  gates  the  breadth  seems  to  have 
been  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  Tlie 
only  gateway  ftdly  excavated  shows  a 
bread£  of  about  one  hondred  and  twenty 
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feet — the  outer  gate  being  apparently 
protected  by  two  inner  gates,  between 
each  of  which  there  were  on  either  side 
large  chambers  in  the  wall,  places  d'armes, 
in  which  a  body  of  soldiers  could  be 
posted.  These  gateways  were  not  open 
spaces  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
but  were  arched  over  ;  and  above  them, 
rising  above  the  summit  of  the  wall,  were 
lofty  towers  from  whence  missiles  could 
l^e  hurled  against  the  attacking  force. 
Other  towers,  probably  of  lesser  size, 
were  erected  at  intervals  along  the  whole 
drcnit  of  the  defences.  These  immense 
walls  were  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
&ced  externally  with  stone  blocks  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet.  In  truth,  they  would 
constitute  as  formidable  a  defence,  even 
against  artillery,  as  any  that  are  to  be 
found  at  the  present  day.  The  mud  walls 
of  Bhurtpore  and  Mooltan  for  long  defied 
alike  our  artillery  and  our  mining  opera- 
tions ;  yet,  if  wo  mistake  not,  the  bi'eadth 
of  these  walls  was  not  one  third  of  those 
of  Nineveh,  and  their  height  was  equally 
inferior.  On  tlie  side  of  the  Tigris,  the 
walls  were  unassailable  ;  on  the  narrow 
southern  front,  the  city  was  protected  by 
a  deep  ravine  and  water-course  ;  «and  on 
the  two  other  fronts,  which  may  be 
xooghlv  called  the  eastern  and  the  north- 
em,  the  walls  were  covered  along  the 
whole  extent  by  a  broad  moat  or  canal. 
The  stream  of  the  Khosr,  which  flowed 
agunst  the  middle  front  of  the  eastern 
wall,  and  which  now,  following  its  natural 
ooorse,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
diy  to  the  Tigris,  was  obstioicted  in  its 
oourse — was  turned  to  the  right  and  left 
by  artificial  means,  and  made  to  flow  in  a 
broad  and  deep  moat  or  canal  along  the 
base  of  the  whole  eastern  and  northern 
walls ;  while,  by  means  of  dams  or  flood- 
gates at  its  points  of  outfall,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  able  to  raise  the  water  in  these 
canals  to  the  full  level.  In  addition  to 
these  defences,  important  outworks  were 
erected  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  city, 
the  side  most  open  to  attack.  Along 
the  upper  (northern)  half  of  this  front, 
the  carving  stream  of  the  Khosr  flows 
like  a  sreat  wet-ditch  about  a  mile  from 
the  wiws,  and  within  this  space  there  are 
the  ruins  of  a  large  outwork.  On  the 
imder  (or  southern)  half  of  this  front, 
where  no  less  than  three  roads  converge 
iqpon  the  city,  the  outer  defences  are  still 


stronger— consisting  first  of  a  lunette, 
formed  of  two  walls  with  a  moat  between 
them,  covering  the  portions  of  the  front 
through  which  the  three  roads  pass ;  and 
secondly,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  city 
wall,  another  outwork  of  a  similar  kind, 
covering  the  whole  eastern  front  from 
the  bed  of  the  Khosr  down  to  the  deep 
ravine  which  protects  the  city  on  the 
south. 

These  defences,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely formidable  even  in  the  present 
day,  were  inexpugnable  by  any  skill 
or  force  which  the  ancient  world  pos- 
sessed. Neither  the  rude  Scythian  hosts 
nor  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medcs 
and  Babylonians  (the  latter  of  which 
peoples  was  well  skilled  in  siege  opera- 
tions) made  any  impression  upon  the 
strong  defences  of  Nineveh,  which  fell  at 
last  only  before  a  mighty  inundation 
of  the  river  Tigris.  But  iven  when  a 
besieging  force  had  penetrated  into  the 
city,  it  would  have  encountered  other  de- 
fences of  no  small  strength.  The  royal 
palaces  were  so  constructed  that  they 
could  bo  turned  into  citadels.  They 
stood  upon  vast  platforms,  built  of  sun- 
diied  bricks  faced  on  all  sides  with  solid 
stone,  rising  from  sixty  to  eighty  or  more 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The 
platforms  rose  as  high  as  tne  front  of 
Charing  Cross  or  Westminster  Palace 
hotels,  and  were  a  hundred  times  larger 
in  extent  They  were  built  in  rectangu- 
lar oblongs  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
alike  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and  for 
the  cool  air  from  the  river,  and  the  wide 
unobstructed  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  which  such  a  position  afforded. 
To  give  roughly  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the '  larger  of  these  palace  platforms,  we 
may  say :  draw  a  line  from  the  Thames  at 
the  Victoria  Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  the  Westminster  Palace  hotel, 
from  thence  across  the  Uorse  Guards  and 
Trafalear-square  to  St.  Martinis  church, 
and  thlnce  back  to  the  Thames  along  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Charing  Cross  hotel : 
and  imagine  that  the  whole  of  this  vast 
area  was  occupied  by  a  platform  rising 
perpendicularly  in  one  unbroken  front  to 
the  height  ot  seventy  or  eighty  feet. 
Such  were  the  larger  platforms  upon 
which  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  built 
The  palaces  themselves  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  main,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
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one-storied  bnildiDgs.    Having  obtidned 
the    magnificence   and  convenience    of 
height  by  means  of  the  platforms,  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  did  not  rear  their 
palaces  in  stages,  wisely  preferring  the 
luxury  of  a  wide  extent  of  courts  and 
.  halls  and  minor  apartments  all  upon  the 
same  level.    Doubtless,  as  is  usual  in 
Eastern  countries,  they  would  frequently 
repair  to  the  level  roof  of  their  palaces,  to 
enjoy  more  fully  the  open  air  and  the 
wide  view ;  which  they  could  do,  owing 
to  the  height  of  their  palaces  above  the 
plain,  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  gnats 
and  mosquitoes,  to  which  their  subjects 
were  liable  in  the  world  below.    Such 
vast  platforms  were  usually  the  work 
of  two  or  more  sovereigns ;  each  adding 
to  the  platform  of  hb  predecessors  when 
he  wished  to  erect  a  new  palace  for 
himself     Thus  Asshur-i-danipal  built  a 
palace  for  himself  on  the  level  of  the  same 
platform  upon  which  his  grandfather,  the 
mighty  Sennacherib,  had  built  his.     In 
&ctj  during  the  later  and  more  flourishing 
period    of   the  Assyrian    empire,   each 
monarch  built  a  palace  for  himself;  and 
Esarhedon  built  no  less  than  three.     The 
palace  never  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
summit  of  the  platform — one  half  of  the 
level  summit  being  usually  laid  out  in 
open  paved  courts,   sometimes  with  a 
ziggurut  or  temple-tower  occupying  one 
corner  of  it.     Nevertheless,  as  may  be 
inferred  fi*om  the  vast  size  of  the  plat- 
forms, the  palaces  were  of  great  extent, 
embracing  large  halls  of  state,  wide  open 
courts,  and  a  vast  number  of  lesser  and 
chiefly  private  apartments.     All  the  chief 
entrances  or  doorways  of  the  palace  were 
adorned  on  either  side  by  colossal  winged 
bulls  or  lions  with  the  head  of  a  man, 
sculptured  in  fine  limestone;  and  the 
chief  halls  and  apartments  were  lined 
to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet  with 
slabs  of  the  same  material,   on  which 
were  represented  in  color  the  exploits 
of  the  king  who  built  the  palace,  with  in- 
scriptions detailing  the  events  of  his  reign.  > 
Ana  above  these  sculptured  and  colored  ' 
bas-reliefs,  the  walls  were  fiiced  with  en-  ^ 
amelled  bricks  all  the  way  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  halls,   which  were  usually 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet  in  height 
Beneath  these  lofty  palatial  mounds,  lay 
the  common  buildings  of  the  city,  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  representation 


of  an  Assyrian  town  on  a  recovered  bas- 
relief^  were  dome-shaped  in  the  roof,  and 
lighted  not  from  the  sides  but  from  the 
top,  as  the  palaces  also  were  in  the  main. 

As  to  the  great  size  of  the  8ister-ca{Htal, 
Babylon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  The 
existing  mounds  of  ruins  correspond  ao- 
curately  enough  with  the  magmtnde  as- 
cribed to  Babylon  by  ancient  writers. 
*'  If  we  take  the  Kasr  mound  as  a  centre," 
says  Professor  RaWlinson,  *'and  maris 
about  it  an  area  extending  five  miles 
in  each  direction,  we  shall  scaroely  find  a 
square  mile  of  the  hundred  without  some 
indications  of  ancient  buildings  upon  its 
surface."  But  of  th§  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  were  reckoned  among  the  wonden 
of  the  world,  no  distinct  traces  have  been 
found.  Ck>nsidering  their  magnitude, 
this  fact  is  ceitainly  surprising :  probaUy 
their  disappearance  has  been  caused  by 
some  CTeat  inundation  of  the  Enphratesi 
sweepmg  away  the  mass  of  orombling 
brick  of  which  the  ruins  consisted. 

During  the  heyday  of  Assyria,  the  de- 
fences of  Babylon  could  not  have  been 
very  strong,  for  a  single  campaign  ap- 
pears to  have  sufficed  for  the  repres- 
sion of  ^ch  of  .the  numerous  rebellions  of 
the  Babylonians.  The  semi-dependent 
position  of  the  Babylonian  mlejs,  and  the 
well-grounded  jealousy  of  the*  Assyrian 
monarchs,  combined  to  prevent  the  dty 
from  being  walled  in  by  fornudable 
defences.  It  was  during  the  short-lived 
second  monarchy,  after  the  fall  of  Nin- 
eveh, that  the  great  wall  was  built  It 
was  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  suc- 
cessors that  Babylon  became  not  only 
a  magnificent  but  an  impregnable  capital. 
Herodotus,  an  eye-witness,  states  that 
the  walls  were  fourteen  miles  square; 
and  the  lowest  estimate  given  by  any 
writer  is  upwards  of  ten  miles  square ;  so 
that  they  must  have  inclosed  an  area 
larger  than  that  of  London.  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  our  two  earliest  auUiorities, 
and  both  of  whom  spoke  from  personal 
observation,  reckon  the  height  of  the 
walls  at  the  enormous  altitude  of  fully 
three  hundred  feet ;  and  the  width  of  the 
walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  up- 
wards of  eighty  feet  The  historians  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  nearly  three  cen- 
turies afterwards,  and  after  the  violence 
of  at  least  three  successive  conquerors, 
reckon  the  height  of  the  walls  at  about 
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eighty  feet,  and  their  width  upwards 
ot  thirty  feet.  The  wall  was  made  of 
brick,  ooubUesB  crude  or  sun-dried  brick 
in  the  main,  bat  faced  and  strengthened 
with  kiln-dried  brick.  Along  the  broad 
summit  a  series  of  lower  towers,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  seryed  as 
guard-rooms  for  the  soldiers,  from  which 
they  could  watch,  in  comfort  and  secu- 
rity, the  moyements  of  the  besieging 
array.  And  beneath,  along  the  outer 
front  of  the  wall,  ran  a  wide  and  deep 
moat  Against  such  a  rampait  the  operc 
ationa  of  scaling  or  mining  were  alike 
hopeless. 

A  dear  open  space  or  belt,  nearly  a 

anarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  lay  within 
16  wall,  running  all  around,  upon  which 
no  houses  were  allowed  to  be  built,  and 
whidi  doubtless  (like  the  pomartum  of 
the  Romans)  was  reseryed  for  cultiyation. 
The  area  of  the  city  was  laid  out  in  quad- 
rangular blocks.  The  wall,  on  each  of  its 
ftonts,  was  pierced  by  twenty-fiye  gates, 
and  fh)m  these,  straight  streets  or  roads 
ran  across  the  city,  cutting  it  into  squares. 
jThe  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran 
•  through  the  city,  diyiding  it  nearly  in 
hal^  was  lined  on  either  side  by  quays 
of  solid  brick,  surmounted  by  walls  which 

Karded  the«  banks  along  their  whole 
gth.  "  In  each  of  these  walls  were 
twenty  -  fiye  gates,  corresponding  to 
die  number  of  the  streets  upon  the 
riyer,  and  outside  each  gate  there  was 
•  doped  landing  place,  by  which  you 
oould  descend  to  the  water's  edge  if  you 
had  occasion  to  cross  the  liyer.  Boats 
were  kept  ready  at  the  landing  places  to 
convey  passengers  from  side  to  side." 
l^ere  was  likewise  a  bridge  (about  one 
thousand  yards  lon^  and  thirty  feet  wide) 
of  somewhat  peculiar  construction — con- 
HBtuig  of  a  series  of  drawbridges  resting 
on  stone  piers  erected  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  At  night  these  draw- 
bridffes  were  withdrawn  in  order  that 
the  bridge  might  not  be  used  in  the  dark. 
Diodoms  affirms  that  the  sides  of  the  riv- 
er were  also  connected  by  a  tunnel,  fif- 
teen wide  and  twelve  high  to  the  spring 
of  the  arched  roof.  If  wis  tunnel  really 
cristed,  we  need  not  point  to  the  much 
ahorter  Thames  tunnel  as  a  proof  of  the 
advance  which  we  have  made  in  engi- 
neering skilL  As  regards  the  general 
*aapeot  ot  the  city,  we  are  told  that  the 


houses  were  generally  lofty,  being  three 
or  even  four  stories  high.    And  they  are 
smd  to  have  had  vaulted  roofs  which, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
were  not  protected  externally  with  tiling. 
The  great  wall,  the  bridge,  and  the 
tunnel  have  wholly  disappeared,  but  the 
vast  mounds  ytrhich  still  rise  above  the 
flat  plain  attest  the  magnitude  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  of  Babylon.     Chief  among 
these  are  the  palaces  and  the  temples. 
There  were  three  great  palaces — the  old 
palace,  the  great  palace  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  a  smaller  one  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.     Of  the  old  palace  we  have 
no  descriptions  ;  it  was  i^andoned  for, 
and  eclipsed  by,  the  great  palace  before 
the  time  of  Herodotus.     Its  ruins  are 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  mound 
of  Amran,  an  ill  -  defined  triangle,  of 
which  the  longest  side  is  one  thousand 
yards  and  the  shortest  seven  hundred. 
The  bricks  found  in  the  mound  bear  the 
names  and  titles  of  some  of  the  earlier 
Babylonian  kings.    The  ruins  of  the  pal- 
ace on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  have 
been  washed  away  by  a  change  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream.     Its  western  front  ap- 
pears to  be  indicated  by  a  rampart  twen- 
ty feet  high  and  a  mile  in  length,  about 
one  thousand  yards  from  the  old  course 
of  the  stream;  and  at  either  extremity 
this  rampart  turns  at  a  right  angle,  run- 
ning down  to  the  river — ^being  traceable 
towards  the  north  for  four  hundred  yards 
and  towards  the  south  for  fifty  or  sixty. 
"  It  is  evident  that  there  was  once,  be- 
fore the  stream  flowed  in  its  present 
channel,  a  rectangular  inclosure  a  mile 
long  and  one  thousand  yards  broad,  op- 
posite to  the  Amran  mound ;  and  there 
are  indications  that  within  the  enceinte 
was  at  least    one    important  building, 
which  was  situated  near  the  southeast 
angle  of  the  inclosure,  on  the  banks  of 
the  old  course  of  the  river.     The  bricks 
found  at  this  point  bear  the  name  q{  Ne- 
riglissar" — ^who  reined  B.a   659-656. 
This  smaller  palace  (hke  the  ^at  palace) 
is  said  to  have  been  inclosed  by  a  triple 
wall,  the  entire  circuit  measuring  thirty 
stades.    The  inclosing  walls  were,  cov- 
ered with    battle    scenes    and  hunting 
scenes,  vividly  represented  by  means  ot 
painted  and  enamelled  bricks.     It  also 
contidned  a  number  of  bronze  statues, 
which  the  Ghreeks  believed  to  represent 
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the  god  Belus,  and  the  soTereigOB  Ninus 
and  Scmiramis,  togeUicr  with  their  offi- 
cers. 

Local  tradition,  wliich  so  frequently 
shows  itself  marvellously  faithful,  still 
points  correctly  to  tlie  site  of  the  great 
palace  of  NcbnchadncKzar.  The  mound 
under  which  the  ruined  palace  is  buried 
still  bears  the  name  of  "  El-Kasr,"  or  the 
palace.  This  edifice  w^  the  largest  of 
all  the  buildings  of  i^abylon.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  situati^l  within  a  triple  in- 
closure — the  innennost  wall,  which  wa.s 
eighty  feet  high,  being  fully  two  miles 
in  circumference,  and  the  outermost 
nearly  seven.  ^  Tlie  outer  wall  was  built 
of  plain  baked  brick,  but  the  two  inner 
walls  were  faced  with  enamelled  bricks, 
representing  hunting  scenes,  in  which 
were  depicted,  in  greater  than  life  size,  a 
variety  of  animals,  and  also  some  human 
forms.  Among  these  latter  were  two^a 
man  transfixing  a  lion  with  his  spear,  and 
a  woman  on  horseback  aiming  her  javelin 
at  a  leopard — which  the  later  Greeks  be- 
lieved to  represent  the  mythic  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  The  palace,  we  are  told,  had 
three  gates,  of  wliich  two  were  of  brass, 
and  wore  opened  and  shut  by  a  machine. 
The  Kasr  mound,  which  marks  the  site 
of  this  great  palace,  is  an  oblong  square, 
about  seven  hundred  yards  long  by  six 
hundred  broad,  and  rises  more  than  sev- 
enty feet  above  the  plain.  The  bricks 
found  in  this  mound  are  of  the  best  pos- 
sible quality,  nearly  resembling  our  fire 
bricks,  and  all  of  them  are  stamped  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  two  other*  large  mounds  which 
specially  attract  attention  among  the  wide 
ruins  of  Babylon  were  evidently  temples. 
These  are  the  Babil  mound  and  tlie  Birs- 
i-Nimnid.  The  latter  of  these,  which 
towers  much  higher  than  any  other  above 
the  level  of  the  ])lain,  appears  at  fii*st 
sight  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regard- 
ed as  (he  remains  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  Rising  from  a  platform  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  square, 
it  towers  alofl  in  seveu'  stages  to  the 
height  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  The  seven  stages  represented  the 
seven  spheres,  in  which  (according  to  an- 
cient Chaldsean  asU'onomy)  moved  the 
seven  planets,  and  each  stage  was  colored 
with  the  peculiar  hue  ascribed  to  the 
planet  which  it  represented.     The  first 


stage  was  black,  the  aeooiid  anngdf  the 
third  red,  the  foarth  (aangoed  to  the 
snn)  was  covered  with  platee  of  gold|tbe 
fifth  was  yellow,  the  aixth  .wu  uue^  and 
the  seventh  (assigned  to  the  mooD)  vu 
covered  with  plates  of  diver.  On  the 
summit  was  a  shrine,  ptohaUy  ri^j 
ornamented  within  and  without.  Hie 
ascent  to  the  shrine  was  on  the  ihidy 
northeastern  side  of  the  edifioe,  and 
"  consisted  probably  of  a  broad  stancue 
extending  along  the  whole  front  of  tkc 
building."  This,  then,  one  mif^  oomee- 
ture,  was  the  &moua  tenotple  of  Bam, 
renowned  in  the  andent.  worid.  Bat 
plainly  it  was  not ;  for,  on  mature  inm- 
tigation,  it  appears  to  be  the  raDiSBi 
of  the  temple  of  Nebo  at  Boiii|ipa  ■ 
walled  town  close  by  Babylon,  but  luK 
included  within  its  circuit. 

The  Babil  mound  appears  to  miAtb 
true  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Bd- 
which  the  Persians  destroyeo,  and  Akor 
ander  intended  to  restore.  It  4mk 
within  a  square  indosore,  the  ndai  d 
which  are  about  four  hundi^  yards  taV* 
The  mound  itself  is  about  two  hndm, 
yards  square,  and  its  sides  rise  to  * 
height  of  one  hundred  and  ikUj  ff 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  Iks  ex- 
cavations tend  to  show  that  the  oagtd 
structure  imbedded  in  the  movnd  VM* 
vast  platform  rising  r^TMrnflinnhrij  *"* 
the  plain.  The  broad  sunomit  hlU^mi 
we  entertain  little  doubt  that  orj|isJ|y 
there  stood  upon  it  the  greattemnklsvtf 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  im&«** 
violently  destroyed  by  Xeize%  or  IDM 
later  Persian  lung.  We  are  loH  daft 
when  Alexander  resolved  to  mfias  tt> 
temple,  ten  thousand  men  wersM|llB!fB' 
for  several  weeks  in  dealing  awi|y  A* 
rubbish,  and  layingbare  thoromiMfli* 
of  the  building.  Kegardiiq^  as  ws  Alb 
the  present  mound  as  the  true  in 
tions,  or  basement  plat&nn,  of  As 
pie,  we  may  infer  that  the  SPI 
mass  of  rubbish  dearad  away  |y  Ai 
workmen  employed  by  Aleiaate.rv** 
the  remains  of  the  Z^guni^  or  ItPfl* 
tower,  which  Xerxes  had  dsBM*^ 
This  tower  was  the  diief  ftstaDaof  iki 
great  temple  of  Bdns.  It  jgm  W.¥^ 
mass  of  bnckwork  buflt  ia  fl^NPH  IIS* 
bemg  emplaoed  on  wqmn^mt^M^ 
ishing  in  size,  as  thofy  loaa  upMii  ^ 
the  summit,  on  wbadk  wm  |l4#!l  ^ 
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shrine  of  the  god.  Herodotas  states 
that  the  basement  platform  of  the  tem- 
ple was  rather  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  square,  a  description  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
&ibil  mound ;  and  that  it  consisted  of 
eight  stages,  among  which  he  probably 
included  the  basement  platform  as  one. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  was  fully 
six  hundred  feet*  high  ;*  and  the  ascent 
was  by  an  inclined  plane  or  steps,  car- 
ried round  the  outside  of  the  building, 
winding  up  to  the  summit,  with  a  resting 
place  half  way  up,  where  persons  usually 
sat  a  while  on  their  way  upwards.  The 
shrine  which  surmounted  the  edifice  was 
large  and  rich.  Before  it  was  despoiled 
by  the  Persians,  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained three  colossal  statues  of  gold^-one 
of  Bel,  one  of  Bcltis,  and  one  of  Rhea  or 
Ishtar.  In  front  of  these  statues  was  a 
golden  table  forty  feet  long  and  fifleen 
broad,  upon  which  stood  two  huge  drink- 
ing cups,  each  thirty  talents  in  weight ; 
before  the  image  of  Beltis,  two  golden 
lions,  and  near  them  two  large  serpents 
of  silver.  The  shrine  also  contained 
three  golden  bowls,  one  for  each  of  the 
deities,  and  two  enormous  censers.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  the 
shrine  contained  no  image — only  a  gold- 
en table,  and  a  large  couch  covered  with 
a  handsome  drapery. 

In  Assyria  the  temple  was  a  mere  ad- 
junct of  the  palace ;  but  in  Babylonia  the 
temple  outstrips  in  grandeur  all  other 
buildings.  If  not  absolutely  larger  tlian 
the  palaces,  the  Babylonian  temple  was 
much  loftier  and  more  conspicuous,  and 
rivalled  if  it  did  not  surpass  them  in  rich- 
neiss  of  ornamentation.  The  Babylonian 
palaces  appear  to  have  resembled  the 
Assyrian  ;  the  only  differences  being  that 
the  Babylonian  palace  was  constructed 

*  Professor  Rawlinson  refuses  to  credit  this 
statement,  bnt  we  see  no  reason  for  his  incredu- 
lity. The  Great  Pyramid  was  nearly  five  hun- 
drad  feet  high.  Moreover,  as  the  temple  at  Birs- 
i-Nimrud  rose  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
irfxty  feet,  on  a  base  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
two  feet,  the  temple  of  Bdus,  which  was  built 
flure  pcipendieularly,  might  well  have  risen  to  a 
bflight  of  six  hundred  feet  on  a  base  of  two  hun- 
dred jards.  In  feet,  in  the  case  of  a  pyramidal 
bmlding,  the  height  is  usually  equal  to  the  base. 
Moreover,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  base  was  a 
■tado  in  length  (six  hundred  and  six  feet),  which 
is  the  exact  heijght  which  Sttabo  gives  for  the 
height. 


wholly  of  burnt  brick,  while  in  the  Assyr- 
ian mere  sun-dried  bricks  were  einploye<i 
to  a  larger  extent ;  and  further  that  in 
Babylonia  the  decoration  of  walls  con- 
sisted of  brightly  colored  representations 
upon  the  enamelled  brickwork,  whereas 
in  Assyria  the  walls  were  cased  with 
slabs  of  sculptured  and  sometimes  colored 
alabaster.  In  Assyria  the  palatial  dec- 
orations consisted  of  bas-relief,  whereas 
fresco-painting  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  pre- 
dominated in  Babylonia. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  necessarily 
incomplete  review  of  Professor's  Rawlin- 
son's  great  work  without  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  of  praise  to  the  author. 
He  has  produced  a  model  work  upon  a 
difficult  and  most  extensive  subject  He 
has  with  great  care  and  labor  collected  a 
vast  amount  of  information — he  has  elab- 
orately sifted  his  materials — and  he  hat? 
excellently  aiTanged  them.  He  writes 
with  great  clearness,  and  he  gives  his 
authority  for  almost  every  statement  in 
the  work.  His  judgment  is  also  sober 
and  solid  ;  and  if  he  errs  at  all,  it  is  on 
the  safe  side.  He  is  careful  never  to  ex- 
aggerate, and  is  almost  too  prone  to  min- 
imize the  statements  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers. It  were  more  than  human  if  in  so 
extensive  a  work  he  could  have  satisfied 
and  convinced  all  his  readers ;  but  we 
certainly  know  of  no  work  of  a  similar 
kind  which  to  so  great  degree  commands 
the  assent  of  the  reader  to  the  statements 
and  opinions  of  the  author. 

Tfcere  is  one  point  in  the  third  vol- 
ume to  which  we  would  invite  his  con- 
sideration or  reconsideration.  It  seems 
to  us  a  mistake,  and,  if  not  a  mistake,  it 
at  least  requires  more  investigation  than 
Professor  liawlinson  seems  yet  to  have 
bestowed  upon  it.  We  refer  to  the  , 
racial  character  of  the  Cossseans,  who  in 
the  time  of  Cyaxares  occupied  the  Per- 
sian desert  to  the  east  of  the  settlements 
of  the  Medes.  Professor  Rawlinson  re- 
gards them  as  an  Arian  people,  and 
hesitatingly  follows  the  opinion  of  some 
writers  who  say  that  their  name  is  Koh- 
sians,  dwellers  in  Mount  Koh,  a  spur  of 
the  Elborz  chain  which  runs  down  a 
short  way  into  the  Persian  desert  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  a 
Cushite  people — the  most  northern  rem- 
nant of  the  Cushite  or  Cosssean  popula- 
tion, which  in  early  times  occupied  Bab- 
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ylonia,  and  to  a  later  date  preserved  a 
distinct  or  at  least  recognized  nationality 
in  Elam  and  the  southern  parts  of  Persia, 
The  great  Nimrod  himself  was  one  of 
this  stock — a  Cossajan,  a  son  of  Gush. 
One  of  the  eastern  gates  of  Babylon  was 
called  to  latest  times  the  Kissean  gate — 
the  gate  from  which  issued  the  road 
which  led  to  the  country  of  the  Cossaeans. 
Now,  we  believe  that  the  Nomad  Cos- 
sieans,  who  occupied  the  Persian  desert 
so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Median  mon- 
archy, weie  a  branch  of  this  ancient 
Cushite  population,  which,  favored  by  the 
inhospitable  and  comparatively  inaccessi- 
ble character  of  the  region  they  inhabited, 
had  maintained  a  separate  existence  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  other  and  more  civ- 
ilized branches  of  the  same  stock,  whose 
territories  were  at  an  early  period  in- 
vaded, and  their  distinctive  nationality 
effaced  by  Arians  and  Samites.  These 
Cossjeans  of  the  Persian  desert  appear  to 
us  to  have  held  the  same  relation  to  the 
general  Cushite  population  that  the  no- 
mads in  Arabia  bear  to  the  settled  and 
more  civilized  branches  of  the  same  peo- 
ple. Whether  this  opinion  can  be  sub- 
stantiated is  a  point  upon  which  Profes- 
sor Eawlinson  is  eminently  fitted  to  de- 
cide ;  and  we  invite  his  attention  to  it  in 
his  fourth  volume,  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  history  and  chai'acter  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy. 


Saturday   Bevievr. 
MB.  SWINBURNE'S  NEW  POEMS.* 

It  is  mere  waste  of  time,  and  shows  a 
curiously  mistaken  conception  of  human 
character,  to  blame  an  artist  of  any  kind 
for  working  at  a  certain  set  of  subjects 
rather  than  at  some  other  set  which  the 
critic  may  happen  to  prefer.  An  artist, 
at  all  events  an  artist  of  such  power  and 
individuality  as  Mr.  Swinburne,  works  as 
his  character  compels  him.  K  the  char- 
acter of  his  genius  drives  him  pretty 
exclusively  in  the  direction  of  libidinous 
song,  we  may  be  very  sorry,  but  it  is  of 
no  use  to  advise  him  and  preach  to  him. 
What  comes  of  discoursing  to  a  fiery 
tropical  flower  of  the  pleasant  fragrance 

♦  Poctns  and  Baflads,    By  Alqebson  Chaklks 
bwiKBUiiNB.    Londoa:   E.  Moxon  &  Co.     18GG. 


of  the  rose  or  the  fmitfalness  of  the  fig 
tree  t  Mr.  Swinburne  is  maoh  too  stoutly 
bent  on  taking  his  own  coarse  to  pay  any 
attention  to  critical  monitjons  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  poet,  or  any  warnings  of  the 
worse  than  barrenness  of  the  field  in 
which  he  has  chosen  to  labor.  He  is 
so  firmly  and  avowedly  fixed  in  an  atti- 
tude of  revolt  against  the  current  notions 
of  decency  and  dignity  and  social  duty, 
that  to  beg  of  him  to  become  a  little  more 
decent,  to  fiy  a  little  less  persistently  and 
gleefully  to  the  animal  side  of  human 
nature,  is  simply  to  be^  him  to  be  some- 
thing different  from  Mr.  Swinburne.  It 
is  a  kind  of  protest  which  his  whole  po- 
sition makes  it  impossible  for  bim  to 
receive  with  anything  but  laughter  and 
contempt  A  rebel  of  his  calibre  is  not 
to  be  brought  to  a  better  mind  by  solemn 
little  sermons  on  the  loyalty  which  a  man 
owes  to  virtue.  His  warmest  prayer  to 
the  gods  is  that  they  should 

^'Como  down  and  redeem  ns  from  yirtaa'* 

His  warmest  hope  for  men  is  that  they 
should  change 

^'  The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 

For  the  raptures  and  roses  of  vice." 

It  is  of  no  nse,  therefore,  to  scold  Mr. 
Swinburne  for  gi-ovelling  down  among 
the  nameless  shameless  abominations 
which  inspire  him  with  sach  irenzied 
delight.  They  excite  his  imagination  to 
its  most  vigorous  efforts,  they  seem  to 
him  the  themes  most  proper  ipr  poetic 
treatment,  and  they  suggest  ideas  which, 
in  his  opinion,  it  is  highly  to  be  wbhed 
that  English  men  and  women  Aould 
brood  upon  and  make  their  own.  He 
finds  that  these  fleshly  things  are  his 
strong  part,  so  he  sticks  to  them.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  he  should?  And  at  all 
events  he  deserves  credit  for  the  aada- 
cious  courage  with  which  he  has  revealed 
to  the  world  a  mind  all  aflame  with  the 
feverish  carnality  of  a  schoolboy  over  the 
dirtiest  passages  in  Lempriere.  It  is  not 
every  poet  who  would  ask  ns  all  to  ^ 
hear  hmi  tuning  his  lyre  in  a  stye.  It  is 
not  everybody  who  would  care  to  let  the 
world  know  that  he  found  the  most  de- 
licious food  for  poetic  reflection  !n  the 
practices  of  the  great  island  of  the^gean, 
m  the  habits  of  Messalina,  of  Fanstba, 
of  Pasiphae.    Yet  these  noake  up  Mr. 
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Swinburne's  version  of  the  dreams  of 
fair  women,  and  he  would  scorn  to  throw 
any  veil  over  pictures  which  kindle,  as 
these  do,  all  the  fires  of  his  imagination 
in  their  intensest  heat  and  glow.  It  is 
not  merely  ''  the  noble,  the  nude,  the  i 
antique,"  which  he  strives  to  reproduce.  | 
If  he  were  a  rebel  against  the  fat-headed  | 
Philistines  and  poor  -  blooded  Puritans, 
who  insist  that  all  poetry  should  be  such 
as  may  be  wisely  placed  in  the  hands  of 
girls  of  eighteen,  and  is  fit  for  the  use  of 
Sunday-soiools,  he  would  have  all  wise 
and  enlarged  readers  on  his  side.  But 
there  is  an  enormous  difibrence  between 
an  attempt  to  revivify  among  us  the 
grand  old  pagan  conceptions  of  Joy,  and 
an  attempt  to  glorify  all  the  bestial 
delights  that  the  subtleness  of  Greek 
depravity  was  able  to  contrive.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  vindicate  passion,  and  the 
strong  and  large  and  rightful  pleasures 
of  sense,  against  the  narrow  and  itihumau 
tyranny  of  shrivelled  anchorites.  It  is  a 
very  bad  and  silly  thing  to  try  to  set  up 
the  pleasures  of  sense  in  the  scat  of  the 
reason  they  have  dethroned.  And  no 
language  is  too  strong  to  condemn  the 

»  mixed  vileness  and  childishness  of  depict- 
ing the  spurious  passion  of  a  putrescent 

I  imagination,  the  unnamed  lusts  of  sated 

'  wantons,  as  if  they  were  the  crown  of 
(diaracter  and  their  enjoyment  the  groat 
glory  of  human  life.  The  only  comfort 
about  the  present  volume  is  that  such  a 
piece  as  **  Anactoria "  will  be  unintelligi- 
ble to  a  great  many  people,  and  so  will 

'the  fevered  folly  of  "  Ilermaphroditus," 
as  well  as  much  else  that  is  nameless  and 
abominable.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Swinburne 
can  a  second  and  a  third  time  find  a  re- 
spectable publisher  willing  to  issue  a  vol- 
ume of  the  same  stamp,  crammed  with 
pieces  which  many  a  professional  vendor 
of  filthy  prints  might  blush  to  sell  if  he 
only  knew  what  they  meant,  English 
reoders  will  gradually  acquire  a  truly  de- 
lightful familiarity  with  these  unspeakable 
foulnesses ;  and  a  lover  will  be  able  to  pre- 
sent to  hb  mistress  a  copy  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's latest  verses  with  a  happy  oonfi- 
dence  that  she  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
seonff  the  point  of  every  allusion  to 
Sappho  or  the  pleasing  Hermaphroditus, 
or  toe  embodiment  ofanvthing  else  that 
18  loathsome  and  horrime.  U  will  be 
yerj  dianning  to  hear  a  drawing-room 


discussion  on   such  verses  as  these,  for 
example : 

"  Stray  breaths  of  Sapphic  song  that  blew 
Through  Mitylene 
Shook  the  tierce  quivering  blood  in  you 
By  night,  Faustinc. 

'^  The  shameless  nameless  love  that  makes 
Hell's  iron  gin 
Shut  on  you  like  a  trap  that  breaks 
The  soul,  Faustine. 

"  And  when  your  veins  were  void  and  dead, 
What  ghosts  nnclean 
Swarmed  round  the  straitened  barren  bed 
That  hid  Faustme  ? 

"What  sterile  growths  of  sexless  root 
Or  epicene  ? 
What  flower  of  kisses  without  fruit 
Of  love,  Faustine  ?  " 

We  should  be  sony  to  be  guilty  of  any- 
thing so  offensive  to  Mr.  Swinburne  as  we 
are  quite  sure  an  appeal  to  the  morality 
of  all  the  wisest  and  best  men  would  be. 
The  passionate  votary  of  the  goddess 
whom  he  hails  as  "Daughter  ot  Death 
and  Priapus "  has  got  too  high  for  this. 
But  it  may  be  presumed  that  common 
sense  is  not  too  insulting  a  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  worth  and  place  of 
his  new  volume.  Starting  from  this  suf- 
ficiently modest  point,  we  may  ask  him 
whether  there  is  really  nothing  in  women 
worth  singing  about  except  "  quivering 
flanks"  and  "splendid  supple  thighs," 
"  hot  sweet  throats  "  and  "  hotter  hands 
than  fire,"  and  their  blood  as  **  hot  wan 
wine  of  love  "  ?  Is  purity  to  be  expunged 
from  the  catalogue  of  desirable  quali- 
ties? Does  a  poet  show  respect  to  his 
own  genius  by  gloating,  as  Mr.  Swin- 
burne does,  page  after  page  and  poem 
after  poem,  upon  a  single  subject,  and 
that  subject  kept  steadily  in  a, single 
light?  Are  we  to  believe  that  having 
exhausted  hot  lustfulness,  and  wearied 
the  reader  with  a  luscious  and  nauseatini^ 
iteration  of  the  same  fervid  scenes  and 
fervid  ideas,  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  his 
tether  t  Has  he  nothing  more  to  say, 
no  further  poetic  task  but  to  go  on  agam 
and  again  about 

"  The  white  wealth  of  thy  body  made  whiter 
By  the  blushes  of  amorous  blows, 
And  seamed  with  sliarp  lips  and  fierce  fin- 
gers, 
And  branded  by  kisses  Uiat  bruise.** 

And  to  invite  new  Felises  to 
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*^  Kiss  me  once  hard,  as  though  a  flame 
Lay  on  my  lips  and  made  them  fire." 

Mr.  Swinburne's  most  fanatical  admirers 
must  long  for  something  newer  than  a 
thousand  times  repeated  talk  of 

*  Stinging  lips  wherehi  the  hot  sweet  brine 
That  l^vc  was  bom  o(  bums  and  foams 
like  wine." 
And 

"Hands  that  sthig  like  fire," 

And  of  all  those  women, 

"Swift  and  white, 
And  subtly  warm  and  half  perverse, 
And  sweet  like  sharp  soft  fruit  to  bite, 
And  like  a  snake's  love,  lithe  and  fierce." 

Tliis  stinging  and  biting,  all  these  "  lithe 
lascivious  regi*ets,"  all  this  talk  of  snakes 
and  fire,  of  blood  and  wine  and  brine,  of 
perfumes  and  poisons  and  ashes,  grows 
sickly  and  oppressive  on  the  senses. 
Every  picture  is  hot  and  garish  with 
tins  excess  of  flaming  violent  color.  Con- 
sider the  following  two  stanzas : 

*'  From  boy's  pierced  throat  and  girl's  pierced 
bosom 
Drips  reddening  round  the  blood-red  blos- 
som, 
The  slow  delicious  bright  soft  blood  ; 
loathing  the  spices  and  the  pyre, 
Uiithing  the  flowers  and  fallen  fire, 
Bathing  the  blossom  by  the  bud. 

*'  Roses  whose  lips  the  flame  has  deadened 
Drink  till  the  lapping  leaves  are  reddened 

And  warm  wet  inner  petals  weep  ; 
The  flower  whereof  sick  sleep  gets  leisure. 
Barren  of  balm  and  purple  pleasure. 

Fumes  with  no  native  steam  of  sleep ;" 

Or  these,  from  the  verses  to  Dolores,  so 
a<hnirable  for  their  sustained  power  and 
their  music,  if  hateful  on  other  grounds : 

"  Culd  eyelids  that  hide  like  a  jewel 

Hard  eyes  that  grow  soft  for  an  hour ; 
The  heavy  white  limbs  and  the  cniel 

Red  mouth  like  a  venomous  flower ; 
When  these  are  gone  by  with  their  glories 

What  shall  rest  of  thee  then,  what  remam, 
O  mystic  and  sombre  Dolores, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain  ? 


'*  By  the  ravenous  teeth  that  have  smitten 
'I'lirough  the  kisses  that  blossom  and  bud. 

By  the  lips  intertwisted  and  bitten 
Till  the  foam  has  a  savor  of  blood ; 

By  the  pulse  as  it  rises  and  falters, 
By  the  hands  as  they  slacken  and  strain, 


ii 


I  acQure  fhee  reapoiid  ihna  tUiM  altin^ 
Oar  Lady  of  Fdo. 

•  a  ■  •  • 

Thy  skin  changes  oonntiy  and  oote; 

And  shrivels  or  swells  to  a  nake'tb 
Let  it  brighten  and  bloat  and  grow  dollert 

■We  know  it,  the  flames  and  tlie  flakati 
Red  brands  on  It  smitten  and  bitten^ 

Round  skies  where  a  star  ia  a  atala. 
And  the  leaves  with  thy  litaidea  writtn, 

Our  Lady  of  Pkdn. 


'*  Where  arc  they,  Ck>tytto  or  Yenn^ 
Astarte  or  Aiditaiotli,  where  ? 
Do  their  hands  as  we  touch  come 
us? 
Is  the  breath  of  them  hot  In  thy  hair? 
From  their  lips  have  thy  lipa  taken  fera; 
With  the  blood  of  their  bodiea  nowi 
red?" 


It  was  too  rashly  stud,  when 
in  Cafydon  appeared,  that  Mr.  Sirialims 
had  drunk  aeep  at  the  springs  of  Gmk 
poetry,  and  had  profoandly  oonedffvl 
and  assimilated  the  divine  spirit  of  Gndk 
art  ChasUlard  was  enough  to 
that  this  had  been  very  premmtoreL 
the  new  volame  shows  with  still 
plainness  how  far  removed  Mr.^Svii* 
burne's  tone  of  mind  is  fiom  tfait  of  As 
Oreek  poets.  Their  most  lenuBfaUl 
distinction  is  their  sorapulons  mudwtffli 
and  sobriety  in  color.  Mn  SwiniMnt 
riots  in  the  profusion  of  ookir  of  Ai 
most  garish  and  heated  kind.  He  ii 
a  composer  who  shoald  fill  his 

with  trumpets,  or  a  painter  who 

exclude  every  color  but  a  blariqg  isIL 
and  a  green  as  of  sour  frait.  Hmn  sn 
not  twenty  stanzas  in  the  whole  book 
which  have  the  faintest  tinotnveof  sohfli^ 
ness.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  fn  ai 
serpents,  wine  and  ashes,  blood  sal 
foam,  and  a  hundred  lurid  honoA  Ih- 
sparing  use  of  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  intoxicated  ideas  and 
ges  is  Mr.  Swinbume*s  prime 
istia  Fascinated  as  everybodj  — <it 
by  the  music  of  his  verse,  it  ia  dsillM 
whether  part  of  the  eflbct  nmsf  Ml  It 
traced  to  something  like  a  tridk  of 
and  letters,  to  which  he  resorts  in 
and  out  of  season  with  a 
any  sense  of  artistio 
have  stayed.  The  Grade  pools  in 
most  impetuous  moods  never 
themselves  to  be  osniedon  hf'I^WUKttt 
of  words,   instead  of  1^  hm  MVi 
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though  buoyant,  flow  of  thoughts.  Mr. 
Swinburne's  hunting  of  lettei-s,  his  hunt- 
ing of  the  same  word,  to  death  is  cease- 
less. We  shall  have  occasion  by  and  by 
to  quote  a  long  passage  in  which  several 
lines  will  be  found  to  illustrate  this. 
Then,  agmn,  there  is  something  of  a 
trick  in  such  turns  as  these : 

"  Came  flashed  from  tlio  full-flushed  wave. 
Grows  dim  in  thine  ears  and  deep  as  the 

deep  dim  soul  of  a  star. 
White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water,  a  silver 

splendor  and  flame." 

There  are  few  pages  in  the  volume  where 
we  do  not  find  conceits  of  this  stamp 
doing  duty  for  thoughts.  The  Greeks 
did  not  wholly  disdain  them,  but  they 
never  allowed  them  to  count  for  more 
than  they  were  worth.  Let  anybody 
who  compares  Mr.  Swinburne  to  the 
Greeks  read  his  ode  to  '^  Our  Lady  of 
Pain,"  and  then  read  the  well-known 
scene  in  the  Antigone  between  Antigone 
and  the  Chorus,  beginning  ^po)^  dvLKare 
IMXHv,  or  any  of  the  famous  choruses  in 
the  Agamemnon^  or  an  ode  of  Pindar.  In 
the  height  of  all  their  passion  there  is  an 
infinite  soberness  of  which  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  not  a  conception. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  atrocities,  the  pres- 
ent volume  gives  new  examples  of  Mr. 
Swinburne* 8  forcible  and  vigorous  imag- 
ination. The  "Hymn  to  Proserpine" 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Christian 
fidth  in  Rome,  full  as  it  is  of  much  that 
many  persons  may  dislike,  contains  pas- 
sages of  rare  vigor : 

« 

''All  delicate  days  and  pleasant,  all  spirits 
and  sorrows  are  cast 

Far  out  with  foam  of  the  present  that  sweeps 
*to  the  surf  of  the  past ; 

When  beyond  the  extreme  sea-wall  and  be- 
tween the  remote  sea-gates 

Waste  water  washes  and  tall  ships  founder 
and  deep  death  waits, 

Where  mighty  with  deepening  sides,  dad 
about  with  the  seas  as  with  wings. 

And  impelled  of  invisible  tides  and  fulfilled 
of  unspeakable  things, 

White  -  eyed  and  poisonous  -  finned,  shark- 
toothed  and  serpentine-curled, 

Bolls  nnder'the  whitenhig  wind  of  the  ftiture 
the  wave  of  the  world. 

The  depths  stand  naked  in  sunder  behind  it, 
the  storms  fiee  away  ; 

In  the  hollow  before  it  the  thunder  is  taken 
and  snared  as  a  prey ; 

IJQ  its  sides  is  the  north-wind  bound;  and 
its  sslt  Is  of  all  men's  tears ; 


With  light  of  niin,  and  sound  of  changes  and 

pulse  of  years  ; 
With  travail  of  day  after  day,  and  with 

trouble  of  hour  upon  hour ; 
And  bitter  as  blood  is  the  spray  ;  and  the 

crests  are  as  fangs  that  devour ; 
And  its  vapor  and  storm  of  its  steam  as  the 

sighing  of  spirits  to  be ; 
And  its  noise  as  the  noise  in  a  dream ;   and 

its  depth  as  the  roots  of  the  sea  ; 
And  the  height  of  its  heads  as  the  utmost 

stars  of  the  air  ; 
And  the  ends  of  tlie  earth  at  the  might 

thereof  tremble,  and  time  is  made  bare." 

The  variety  and  rapidity  and  susteutation, 
the  revelling  in  power,  are  not  more  re- 
markable here  than  in  many  other  pas- 
sages, though  even  here  it  is  not  vanety 
and  rapidity  of  thought.  The  anapasst 
to  which  Mr.  Swinburne  so  habitually 
resorts  is  the  only  foot  that  suffices  for 
his  never-stHying  impetuosity.  In  the 
"  Song  in  Time  of  Plevolution  "  ho  em- 
ploys it  appropriately,  and  with  a  sweep- 
ing force  as  of  the  elements : 

"  The  heart  of  the  rulers  is  sick,  and  the  high 

priest  covers  his  head ; 
For  this  is  the  song  of  the  quick  that  is 

heard  in  the  ears  of  the  dead. 
The  poor  and  the  halt  and  tlio  blind  are 

keen  and  mighty  and  fleet  ; 
Like  the  noise  of  the  blowing  of  wind  is  the 

sound  of  the  noise  of  their  feet." 

There  are,  too,  sweet  and  picturesque 
lines  scattered  in  the  midst  of  this  red 
fire  whicli  the  poet  tosses  to  and  fro 
about  his  verses.  Most  of  the  poems,  in 
his  wearisomely  iterated  phrase,  are  meant 
"  to  sting  the  senses  like  wine,"  but  to 
some  stray  pictures  one  may  applv  his 
own  exquisite  phrases  on  certain  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  songs,  which,  he  says, 

"  Fell  more  soft  than  dew  or  snow  by 
night, 
Or  wailed  as  in  some  flooded  cave 
Sobs  the  strong  broken  spirit  of  a  wave.** 

For  instance,  there  is  a  perfect  delicacy 
and  beauty  in  four  lines  of  the  hendeca- 
syllabics — a  metre  that  is  familiar  in  the 
Latin  line  often  found  on  clocks  and 
sundials,  Horce  nam  pereunt  et  imputantur : 

*'  When  low  light  was  upon  the  windy  reaches, 

When  the  flower  of  foam  was  blown)  a  lily 

Dropt  among  the  sonorous  fruitless  fhrrows 

And  green  fields  of  the  sea  that  make  no 

pasture." 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  ex- 
quisite than 
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'*  For  the  glass  of  the  years  is  brittle  wherein 
we  gaze  for  a  span." 

Or  than  this : 

"  In  deep  wet  ways  by  gray  old  gardens 
Fed  with  sharp    spring  the    sweet  fruit 
hardens ; 
They  know  not  what  fhiits  wane  or  grow ; 
Hcd  summer  bums  to  the  utmost  ember  ; 
They  know  not,  neither  can  reniember, 
The  old  years  and  flowers  they   used 
to  know." 

Or  again : 

"  With  stars  and  sea-winds  for  her  nument 
Night  sinks  on  the  sea." 

Tip  to  a  certain  point,  ono  of  the  deepest 
and  most  really  poetical  pieces  is  that 
called  the  **  Sundew."  A  couple  of  ver- 
ses may  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  graver 
side  of  the  poet's  mind : 

"  The  deep  scent  of  the  heather  bums 
A  bout  it ;  breathless  though  it  be, 
Bow  down  and  worship  ;  more  than  we 
Is  the  least  flower  whoEi^  life  rctums, 
Least  weed  renascent  in  the  sea. 


**  You  call  it  sundew  :  how  it  grows, 
If  with  its  color  it  have  troth, 
If  life  taste  sweet  to  it,  if  death 
Pain  in  soft  petal,  no  man  knows  : 
Man  has  no  right  or  sense  that  saith." 

There  is  no  finer  effect  of  poepy  than 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  men  the  bounds 
that  have  been  set  to  the  scope  of  their 
sight  and  sense,  to  inspire  their  imagina- 
tions with  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
size  and  the  wonders  and  the  strange 
remote  companionship  of  the  world  of 
force  and  growth  and  form  outside  of 
man.  "  Qui  se  comiderera  de  la  sorte,*^ 
said  Pascal,  ^^s^effraiei'a,  sans  doute,  de 
se  voir  comme  suspemlu  dans  la  masse  que  la 
nature  lui  a  donnee  entre  ces  deux  ahiines  de 
Vinfini  et  du  neant"  And  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  a  man  can  ti*eat  this 
afiright  that  seizes  his  fellows  as  they 
catch  interrupted  glimpses  of  their  posi- 
tion. He  can  ti*ansfigure  their  baseness 
of  fear  into  time  poetic  awe,  which  shall 
underlie  their  lives  as  a  lasting  record  of 
solemn  rapture.  Or  else  he  can  jeer  and 
mock  at  them,  like  an  unclean  fiery  imp 
from  the  pit.  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not 
at  all  events  treat  the  lot  of  mankind 
in  the  former  spirit  In  his  best  mood, 
ho  can  only  brood  over   *•*•  the  exceeding 


'  weight  of  6od*s  intolerable  sooniy  not  to 
be  bom "  ;  he  can  only  ask  of  us,  '*  0 
fools  and  blind,  what  seek  ye  there  high 
up  in  the  air,"  or  "  Will  ye  beat  always 
at  the  Gate,  Ye  fools  of  &te  "  t  If  he  is 
not  in  his  best  mood  he  is  in  his  wont— 
a  mood  of  schoolboy  lostfulneas.  The 
bottomless  pit  encompasses  ns  on  one 
side,  and  stews  and  bagnios  on  the  other. 
He  is  either  the  vindictive  and  scorn- 
ful apostle  of  a  crushing  iron-shod  de- 
spair, or  else  he  is  the  libidinous  laureate 
of  a  pack  of  satyrs.  Not  all  the  ferv<Mr 
of  his  imagination,  the  beauty  of  his 
melody,  the  splendor  of  many  phmes 
and  pictures,  can  blind  us  to  the  absenoe 
of  judgment  and  reason,  the  reckless  con- 
tempt for  anything  like  a  balance,  and 
the  audacious  counterfeiting  of  strong 
and  noble  passions  by  mad  intoxicatea 
sensuality.  The  lurid  clouds  of  lost  or 
of  fiery  despsur  and  defiance  never  lift 
to  let  us  see  the  pure  and  peaceful  and 
bounteous  kindly  aspects  of  the  great 
landscape  of  human  life.  Of  enlvged 
meditation^  the  note  of  the  highest  poetry, 
there  is  not  a  trace,  and  there  are  too 
many  signs  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  with- 
out any  faculty  in  that  direction.  Never 
have  such  bountifulness  of  imagination, 
such  mastery  of  the  music  of  verse,  been 
yoked  with  such  thinness  of  oontemph- 
tion  and  such  poverty  of  genuinely  mi- 
passioned  thought 
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Peopije's  notions  of  beauty  differ. 
Tamerlane's  wife,  who  had  no  nose, 
was  thought  a  belle  by  .  her  contem- 
poraries. A  patrician  of  Venice 'had  a 
scurvy  little  proboscis,  and  that  was  held 
of  itself  a  sufiicient  disqualification  for 
the  doge's  cap  and  ring.  Cicero  admired 
the  squinting  eye,  such  as  Greek  sculp- 
tors often  gave  to  Venus,  and  Minerva 
was  sometimes  figured  with  a  complex- 
ion as  dusky  as  any  gypsy  wife  on  Epsom 
downs.  Some  of  the  Greeks  held  blue 
eyes  to  be  hideous,  and  Dioscorides  tells 
us  they  had  an  art — the  same  practiced, 
perhaps,  centuries  afterwards  at  Donnv- 
brook  fair  —  of  making  them  black. 
Hunchbacks  have  had  their  admirers, 
who  contend  that  the  dorsal  curvature  is 
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the  true  line  of  beauty,  and  that  the 
hump,  so  far  from  being  a  deformity, 
''as  dull  fools  suppose,"  is  in  itself  a 
graceful  ornament,  seeing  that,  in  its 
outline,  it  approximates  the  figure  so 
many  illustrious  objects  in  nature  assume, 
to  wit,  the  sun,  the  terrestrial  globe,  the 
span  above  us  of  aerial  blue,  the  head  of 
man,  seat  of  his  intellect  and  organ  of 
fais  will. 

Still,  however  much  men  may  differ 
in  their  conceptions  of  the  beautiful,  cer- 
t^  it  is  that  whatever  they  est<»em  beau- 
tiful invariably  engages  their  affections 
and  provokes  their  desires.  They  inva- 
riably recognize  its  claims  to  considera- 
tion, and  by  the  very  constitution  of  tbeir 
minds,  are  prone  to  associate  its  presence 
with  everything  that  is  good,  pure,  and 
virtuous.  Suetonius  tells  us  that,  at  all 
periods  of  his  life  and  health,  Augustus 
was  beautiful,  and  owed  to  his  good  looks 
his  uniform  good  fortune.  vVe  know 
that  he  took  unusual  care  to  preserve  his 
personal  appearance ;  for,  to  guard  him- 
self against  the  deteriorating  infiuences 
of  atmospheric  changes,  he  would  clothe 
himself  with  such  a  vast  variety  of  gar- 
ments, as  that  it  was  popularly  said  he 
carried  the  wardrobe  of  a  family  upon  his 
single  back.  Alexander  Severus  was  so 
anxious  to  delay  the  approach  of  decrep- 
itude, with  its  attendant  crowsfeet  and 
wrinldes,  and  retain,  as  long  as'miglit  be, 
the  bloom  and  beauty  of  youthfulness 
and  vigor,  that,  although  free  from  all 
gluttonous  propensities  whatever,  he 
would  devour  a  whole  hare  daily ;  for 
the  consumption  of  hare's  fiesh  was,  in 
his  days,  accounted  a  sovereign  antidote 
for  the  withering  effects  of  time,  and  an 
efficient  prophylactic  against  the  damag- 
ing consequences  of  old  age.  The  warlike 
emperor  was  well  aware  how  much  his 
outward  man  contributed  to  his  iniluence, 
and  acted  a  wise  pai*t,  accordingly,  in 
seeking  to  preserve  in  its  freshness  what 
Shakespeare  irreverently  enough  calls  the 
*•  muddy  vesture  of  decay."  These  are 
antique  examples ;  some  may  be  cited 
belonging  to  more  recent  times  in  which 
the  possession  of  beauty  is  esteemed  a 
Idndfof  merit. 

Without  referring  to  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Baptista  Porta  having  dedi- 
cated one  of  bis  first  works  to  the  Car- 
dinal d'Este,  merely,  as  he  says,  because 
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the  cardinal  was  a  good-looking  fellow, 
we  find  a  Parliament  of  Edward  IV. 
thinking  it  neither  unbecoming  their  dig- 
nity nor  that  of  the  King,  in  an  address 
of  both  houses  to  the  throne,  to  advert  to 
the  "  beaute  of  person  that  it  have  pleas- 
ed Almighty  God  to  bless  you  (with) ; " 
and  we  also  find  the  grave  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  himself  comely  even  in  old  age,  if  he 
be  limned  aright  in  the  canvas  which  has 
descended  to  us,  in  writing  to  his  son 
Robert  Cecil,  tlieu  Secretary  of  State, 
respecting  some  new  judges  about  to  be 
made,  observing :  "  As  for  choice  of 
Baroi^  (of  the  Exchequer),  I  think  Seijeant 
Heale  able  both  for  learning  and  wealth, 
and  strength  of  body  to  continue,  being 
also  a  personable  man,  which  I  wish  to  be 
regarded  in  choice  of  such  officers  of  publick 
service."  And  the  Queen,  his  mistress, 
was  of  exactly  the  same  mind,  as  Sir 
Robert  Naunton,  a  contemporary  writer, 
remarks :  "  The  Queen,"  he  says,  *'  in 
this  had  much  of  her  father  ;  for,  except- 
ing some  f{iw  of  her  kindred,  and  some 
iew  that  had  handsome  wits  in  crooked 
bodies,  she  always  took  personage  in  the 
way  of  her  election,  for  the  ])eopIe  hath 
it  to  this  day  in  proverb,  '  King  Ilarry 
loved  a  man.' " 

Like  her  father,  Elizabeth  was  careful 
to  admit  into  her  household  none  but 
those,  says  Osborne,  of  "stature  and 
birth,"  and  positively  refused  the  services 
of  a  gentleman,  in  these  respects  well 
qualified  to  attend  her,  because  one  of 
his  jaws  was  deficient  of  a  tooth !  Her 
successor,  James  I.,  as  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  once  wrote  from  the  court  to 
Sir  John  ILirington,  "dwelt  on  good 
looks  and  handsome  accoutrements. 
Eighteen  servants,"  he  adds,  "  were 
lately  discharged,  and  many  more  will 
be  discarded  who  are  not  to  his  liking 
in  these  matters."  The  celebrated  Lord 
Derby,  too  (the  one  who  was  beheaded 
at  Bolton),  in  his  "  Advice  to  his  Son," 
b  careful  to  remark,  "  It  is  very  hand- 
some to  have  comely  men  to  serve  you." 
Of  slender  build  himself,  James  disliked 
corpulency  in  others.  He  would  say  of 
a  stout  and  burly  divine  that  "  fiit  men 
were  apt  to  make  lean  sermons,"  while 
he  would  certainly  have  promoted  Dr. 
Bennet  to  the  episcopal  bench,  had  he 
not  already  attained  that  honor,  on  ao- 
count  merely  of  his  agreeable  exterior, 
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remarking  of  the  Doctor  that  if  he,  the 
King,  *'  were  to  choose  a  bishop  by  his 
aspect,  he  would  certainly  choose  him  of 
all  men  he  had  seen  for  a  grave,  reverent, 
and  pleasing  countenance."  There  is  a 
story  told  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  go- 
inff  once  into  a  church  where  a  remark- 
amy  ugly-looking  priest  officiated ;  so 
Uffly  was  he  that  the  emperor  wondered 
within  himself  whether  God  could  possi- 
bly accept  sacrifices  rendered  by  so  ill- 
favored  a  ministrant  The  imperial  med- 
itations were,  however,  interrupted  by 
the  priest's  boy  mumbling,  almost  unin- 
telligibly, the  versicle  in  the  1 00th  Esalm, 
"  Ipse  nos/ecerity  et  non  ipsi  noa  (It  is  He 
that  hath  made  us,  not  we  oureelves) " — 
whereupon  the  priest  reproved  the  aco- 
lyte for  his  indistinct  and  defective  enun- 
ciation, and  repeated  himself  in  a  clear 
and  sonorous  voice  the  Psalmist's  words, 
which  the  emperor  took  as  a  real  if  un- 
designed rebuke  to  his  own  uncharitable 
thoughts ;  so  when  the  service  was  ended 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  priest,  on 
whom  some  time  afterwards  he  conferred 
the  honors  of  the  mitre  and  crosier.  Still, 
however  unprepossessing  the  aspect  of 
this  priest  may  have  been,  the  Cliurch  of 
Rome,  as  is  well  known  —  following 
therein  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law  (Le- 
viticus, 21  :  17)— invariably  refuses  her 
orders  to  such  as  are  physically  deformed 
or  exhibit  any  outward  hideousncss. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  middle  ages  it 
was  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  ugliness 
of  the  wicked — and  the  wicked  were  ever 
ugly — was  in  precise  proportion  to  their 
wickedness,  and  so  the  Spirit  of  Evil 
himself  was  ever  pictured  as  abominably 
hideous  and  revoltingly  frightful;  very 
unlike  the  "  not  less  than  archangel 
ruined,"  as  his  outward  presentment  is 
portrayed  by  Milton.  **  As  ugly  as  sin, 
diabolically  hideous,"  are  phrases  to  be 
found  in  other  languages  besides  our 
own.  In  the  same  way  virtue  and  good- 
ness, the  attributes  of  the  saint,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  angel,  are  habituallv 
linked,  both  in  idea  and  expression,  with 
either  majestic  charms  or  enchanting 
loveliness.  *'  As  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
•  seraphic  beauty,"  are  modes  of  expres- 
sion familiar  to  our  lips ;  and  furthermore, 
it  is  usual  enough,  when  the  desire  is  to 
convey  approbation  of  a  certain  line  of 
conduct,  to  say  such  conduct  was  *'  de- 


cidedly handsome."  Hereby  we  discover 
the  connection  which  unconsciously,  per* 
haps,  subsists  in  our  minds  between 
things  which  are  Jrue,  bonesti  and  jwbH, 
and  things  which  are  lovely- 

The  Thracians,  we  reaa,  were  accus- 
tomed to  shed  tears  on  the  birth  of  i 
child,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  M.  Boadiet» 
a  learned  etymologist,  the  child  itself  ex- 
hibits no  less  regret  on  its  appearance  in 
a  world  of  whidi  yet  it  knows  nothing. 
Indeed,  according  to  M.  Bonnet,  its  fint 
articulate  expression  is  a  reproach  on  our 
first  parents,  but  for  whom  its  birth 
woula  have  been  impossible ;  the  boys, 
as  he  sa^s,  crying  A^  A^  indicative  <^ 
their  indignation  against  Adam,  and  the 
girls  whining  E^  E,  their  feeble  invectiTe 
against  Eve.  The  tears  of  ^e  Thnr 
cians  are,  in  our  opinion,  susceptible  of 
easy  explanation,  bearing  in  mind  the  in- 
nate repugnance  of  mankind  to  ugliness. 
The  Thracian  wept  with  apprehension 
that  the  red-faced,  flabby,  dabby  babby 
might  possibly  in  its  growth  exhibit  it- 
self as  unattractive  and  uninviting  as  it 
was  at  its  beginning ;  and  the  squalls  of 
the  ncwly-amved  innocents  may  be  re- 
ferred to  their  consciousness  that  they 
were  making  their  debut  into  life  with 
an  exterior  decidedly  unbecoming,  if  not 
actually  repulsive.  Madame  de  Boorig- 
non  is  said  to  have  been  so  hideous  when 
born,  that  the  notion  was  seriously  ente^ 
tained  of  smothering  her,  and  thus  spare 
her  a  life  of  contempt,  of  scornfiil  pity, 
and  crushing  humiliation. 

Of  course,  people  who  set  up  for  phi- 
losophers, especially  those  to  whom  na- 
ture has  acted  the  part  rather  of  the  step- 
mother than  the  nursing  tnother,  affect 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  a  shapdy 
figure  and  agreeable  visage,  and  have 
many  a  well  -  worn  proverb,  such  as 
"  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep,"  **  Handsome 
is  that  handsome  does,"  and  the  like,  to 
vindicate  their  opinions,  or  console  them 
in  their  misfortune.  Mr.  Hay,  however, 
a  wealthy  Sussex  gentleman  of  the  last 
century,  who  wooed  the  muses  without 
much  success,  and  had  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment to  boot,  was  as  misshapen  a  dwarf 
as  any  that  of  old  made  sport  in  royal  or 
baronial  halls.  In  his  Essen/  on  Deform* 
ifi/,  he  fi*ankly  admits,  while  he  ingen- 
iously palliates,  the  disadvantages  which 
belong  to  an  uncomely  exterior.    *'Bodi- 
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ly  deformity,"  he  says,  "  is  very  rare,  and 
therefore  a  person  so  distinguished  has 
ill  luck  in  a  lottery  where  there  are  a 
thousand  prizes  to  one  blank.  Among 
the  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentle- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  the 
only  one  that  is  so.  Thanks  to  my  wor- 
thy constituents,  who  never  objected  to 
my  person,  and  I  hope  never  to  give 
them  cause  to  object  to  my  beJiavior. 
They  are  not  like  a  venal  borough,  of 
which  there  goes  a  story  that  although 
they  never  took  exceptions  to  any  man's 
character,  they  once  rejected  the  best 
■  bidder  because  he  was  a  negro."  The 
sarcasm  here  is  unmerited,  inasmuch  as 
the  negro  owed  his  rejection  to  the 
opinion,  well-founded  or  not,  that  iiigri- 
tade  was  only  a  synonyme  for  intense 
ugliness  ;  and  the  venal  borougli,  al- 
though in  its  immorality  it  bent  a  good 
deal  too  much  to  the  Hrttis-jyost-nunimos 
doctrine,  and  was  less  solicitous  about  a 
candidate's  principle*  than  the  state  of 
his  purse,  still  was  not  so  deeply  plunged 
in  iniquity  as  to  believe  quarenda  pecum'a 
primum^  for  they  scorned  the  bribe  when 
it  was  tendered  them  by  uncouth  hands. 
True  that  Fuller  had  before  this  affirmed 
that  the  black  man  was  God*s  image, 
only  cut  in  ebony  instead  of  ivory  ;  but 
the  constituency  Mr.  Hay  would  stigma- 
tize with  illilwrality,  thought  the  negro 
an  ngly-lookiug  fellow,  and  so,  in  spite 
of  his  "  yellow  persuaders,"  declined  to 
have  aught  to  do  with  him. 

When  Job  Ben  Solomon,  an  African 
chief,  was  in  England,  he  visited  Dr. 
Watts,  who  inquired  how  it  chanced  he 
and  his  countrymen  were  black,  when, 
in,  common  with  Europeans,  they  were 
dteeended  from  Adam,  a  white  man  1 
Tlie  retort  was  immediate  and  incisive — 
**  Adam  white !    How  know  you  Adam 
^rhitet  we  tink  Adam  black ;  how  came 
yon  white  t  "  Now,  there  are  writers  on 
SBSthetics  who,  in  defiance  of  popular 
preiadice,  maintain  that  black  is  the  nor- 
nuu  hue  of  men*s  complexion,  and  that 
the  "pale  faces "  of  Europe  must  have 
paaaed  through  some  process  of  degen- 
amtion  before  they  acquired  the  pallor 
they  now  exhibit     Ethnologists  teach 
that  in  the  course  of  time,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  certain  climatic  influences,  the 
doflky  laoes  of  mankind  generally  be- 


come fairer,  while  of  the  reverse  no  in- 
stance is  known.  There  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, then,  that  our  first  parents 
had  more  of  the  sable  than  the  brunette 
in  their  complexions,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  might  have  rivalled  Sambo  him- 
self in  the  depth  of  his  ebon  hue.  To 
no  imputation  of  a  lack  of  beauty  can  the 
negi'o,  on  account  of  his  color,  be  fairly 
held  obnoxious,  while  it  becomes  doubtful 
whether  we  of  the  white  families  of  hu- 
manity have  not  ourselves  degenerated 
from  the  original  condition  of  the  species 
as  }t  existed  "  when  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span."  It  is  doubtful,  then,  whether, 
with  all  his  good  intentions.  Dr.  Beddoe 
was  not  attempting  to  do  his  blackamoor 
servant  an  actual  disservice  in  endeavor- 
ing to  bleach  his  dingy  "pickers  and 
stealers  "  by  steeping  them  in  a  strong 
solution  of  muriatic  acid  oxygenized. 

The  gloiy  of  man,  says  an  authority 
not  to  be  disputed,  is  in  his  strength,  and 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  glory  of 
woman  is  in  her  beauty ;  and  just  as  a 
man,  when  natural  strength  is  denied  to 
himfin  the  fulness  he  desires,  resorts  to 
artificial  means  for  sup[)lying  the  defect, 
so  does  woman  endeavor  to  redress  the 
injustice  and  courtteract  the  parsimony  of 
Nature  by  a  recourse  to  the  ingenuities 
of  art — the  innocent  deceptions  of  the 
toilet  table  and  the  wardrobe.  Of  course 
there  are  some  who,  on  one  ground  or 
another,  will  object  to  this  practical  men- 
dacity, not  the  less  real  because  it  fiuds 
no  expression  in  words ;  but  such  cyni- 
cism may  be  dismissed  with  contempt. 
It  arises,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  from 
that  base  and  wretched  jealousy  of  wom- 
an's infiuenco  which  too  often  haunts 
the  masculine  heart,  and  whoso  bitter- 
ness can  only  be  exceeded  by  its  impo- 
tence. Could  there  be  anything  more 
contemptible  than  the  bill  of  indictment 
which  Euripides  preferred  against  Jove 
for  having  sent  woman  into  the  world 
only  to  reduce  man  to  bondage  with  her 
charms — as  though  the  poor  henpecked 
deity  was  not  himself  as  much  a  slave  to 
beauty  as  any  terrestrial  mortal,  and  did 
not  pass  his  miserable  days  under  the 
thumb  of  all  the  pretty  goddesses  in 
Olympus  ?  Milton  did  not  nold  it  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  manhood  to  pen 
the  puling  lines— 
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"  But  yet  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  woe 
HoKls  on  the  same  from  woman  to  begin ;" 

and  Aristophanes — that  scoffer  at  excel- 
lence, that  condemner  of  virtue— while 
in  his  lA/sistratm  he  affirms  that  there  is 
no  living  with  woman,  palpably  because 
of  her  caprice,  adds,  with  unwonted  can- 
dor, that  thercf  is  no  living  without  her — 
plainly  because  of  her  charms.  A  like 
sentiment,  if  we  may  credit  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  was  given  expression  to  in  a  speech 
of  the  censor,  Metellus  Numidicus,  one 
of  the  duties  of  whose  office  required 
him  to  persuade  the  citizens  to  marry  ibr 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet 
do  we  find  him  indorsing  the  vulgar 
pcandals  to  which  woman  had  been  long 
exposed  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
been  struggling  against  a  yoke  from 
which  they  could  not  release  themselves. 
'•If,  Romans,"  quoth  the  mordant  or- 
ator, "  wo  could  do  without  a  wife,  we 
should  be  all  free  from  that  source  of 
vexation  ;  but  as  Nature  has  so  ordered 
it  that  we  can  not  live  without  them  hap- 
pily, or  without  them  at  all,  we  had  " — 
for  that  is  his  real  meaning — "besftoke 
our  physic  like  sensible  men." 

Men  of  these  convictions  are,  of 
course,  averse  to  every  thing  that  tends 
to  enhance  the  power  under  whose  op- 
pression they  groan  ;  and  perhaps  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Tearsheet  never  displayed  more 
j)alpably  the  depth  of  her  affection  for  her 
corpulent  lover,  than  when  on  parting  she 
exclaimed,  "  Prove  that  I  ever  dress  my- 
self handsome  till  thy  return !  "  The 
looking  glass,  one  of  the  choicest  pieces 
of  artillery  in  woman's  arsenal,  was 
loudly  denounced  by  Clemens  Alex- 
aiidrinus.  The  old  father  —  if  we  may 
with  propriety  ascribe  that  title  to  a  celi- 
bate—  asserts  that  every  woman  who 
looks  in  the  glass,  violates  a  divine  com- 
mandment, for  she  makes  an  image  of 
herself  for  idolatrous  purposes.  But  the 
E<j:yptian  mistakes  the  matter  widely  if 
he  supposes  it  is  the  woman  that  is  the 
i«lolater.  Take  it  at  the  very  worst, 
woman  commits  no  idolatry  herself: 
she  does  not  worship  her  own  re- 
flected loveliness  —  she  only  gives  op- 
portunity for  others  to  do  so ;  she  is  but 
the  occasion  of  idolatry  to  others,  but 
does  not  herself  share  in  the  sin.  One 
of  Lalage's  tresses  wandered  astray,  and 
La]/)ge,  luckless  damsel,  knew  nought  of 


her  misfortune  until  she  had  oonsolted 
her  glass,  and  ascertabed  a  recaldtrant 
pin  falling  from  its  rightful  place  had  dii- 
turbed  the  portion  or  her  ringlet.  So— 
although,  by  the  way,  Martial  might  ioit 
as  well  have  kept  the  matter  to  himmf— 
Lalage,  in  a  moment  of  not  nnnatnnd 
vexation,  east  her  polished  mirror  on  the 
floor,  which  shivered  into  a  thousand 
fragments.  The  act  was  foolish  enough, 
but  Lalage  well  knew  what  important 
weapons  a  woman's  hair  sapplies  her  in 
her  career  of  conquest;  how  much  it  con- 
tributes to  those  good  looks  which  com- 
pensate her  for  the  lack  of  physical  vigor 
on  which  man  founds  his  title  to  domin- 
ion. Indeed,  there  was  a  time  when  femi- 
nine tresses  were  supposed  to  posaeis 
certain  strange  magiGEU  qtudities:  pludc 
(if  yon  dare)  some  hairs  from  the  head  of 
a  pretty  woman  when  her  coiffure  is  in 
process  of  arrangement^  and  oonrign 
them  at  once  to  the  fire,  and  from  oat 
the  flame  will  crawl  noxious,  noisome 
adders,  ready  no  doubt  to  avenge  on  yoa 
"the  rape  of  the  lock." 

There  was  no  portion  of  their  toilet 
on  which  Roman  ladies  bestowed  more 
pains  than  the  disposition  of  their  hair. 
Gray  hair  was  with  them,  as  with  others, 
an  aboiiiluation ;  and  a  sort  of  soap, 
called  i^ihv  mattiaca  was  imported  from 
Grermany  by  way  of  remedy  for  this  dis- 
figurement whenever  it  occurred.  False 
hair  of  a  light  hue  was  also  imported, 
from  the  same  country,  for  such  as  na< 
ture  liad  dealt  stingily  by  in  the  matter 
of  "  capillary  attraction  ; "  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  belles  of  modem  Italy,  la 
chevelure  rouge j  or  what,  in  allusion  to  the 
old  tradition  respecting  Judas*B  hair,  Ro- 
salind calls  "  the  dissembling  color,"  was 
the  hue  the  most  in  vogue.*  Perhaps, 
however,  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
this,  and  that  a  deep  shade  of  auburn 

*  Writers  who  profess  conTCrsance  with  the  sub- 
ject Affirm  that,  for  men,  chestnut  or  a  deep  shade 
of  blonde  is  the  most  becoming,  as  these  are  ever 
found  associated  with  intelligence,  sagacity,  and 
the  possession  of  high  moral  qualities.  The  best 
of  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  kindest  of 
husbands,  Mcnelaus,  were  ever  depicted  with  hair 
of  cither  hue.  As  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
Aristotle  thinks  the  color  of  the  hair  is  of  little 
consequence ;  any  color  will  do^  provided  the  hair 
be  not  straight,  for  that  is  the  snre  indication  of 
timidity  and  cowardice.  Ajax  had  curly  lock^ 
and  so  had  Cimon,  and  Augnstoi's  ringlets  are 
well  known. 
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was  that  to  which  preference  was  given ; !  it  could  be  ascertained  without  difficulty 
for  while  Martial  compares  beautiful  hair  '  at  a  glance.  He  considered  the  token 
to  the  color  of  the  golden  field-mouse,  j  of  courage  to  be  the  little  protuberance 
he  classes  fiery-hued  locks  with  cloven  over  the  nose  ;  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
feet  and  blear  eyes,  inquiring,  in  the  true  >  small  or  great,  was  the  animal  daring 
spirit  of  one  who  detects  the  harmony '  or  fearful.  All  great  men,  and  all 
of  good  looks  and  good  deeds,  whether  [  great  animals,  he  believed  to  be  emi- 
such  as  are  thus  endowed  can  possibly  ent  in  the  matter  of  nose — ^the  eagle  and 
be  honest  1  To  be  without  hair  was  of  j  Julias  Ctesar,  to  wit ;  and  a  fine  swelling 
old  ever  esteemed  a  ground  for  reproach,  i  proboscis  was,  in  his  mind,  the  invariable 
and  learned  doctors  tell  us  that  the  origin  i  accom[)animent  of  elevation  of  thought 
of  the  priestly  tonsure  was  derived  from  |  and  grandeur  of  conception,  and  thus  did 
an  insult  passed  upon  St.  Peter  at  Anti-  |  both  Aristotle  and  Baptista  Porta  also 
och,  when  they  shaved  his  head  *'  like  a  j  think  of  the  straight  nose  blunt  at  its 
foot 8,*^  I  termination — "  tower  -  shaped,"    as    Sir 

Baptista  Porta,  who  fills  an  honorable  ■  Thomas  Browne  phrases  it.  Noses,  we 
place  among  the  early  physiognomists,  know,  are  of  all  varieties :  Grose  divides 
demonstrated  that,  great  as  is  the  differ-  I  them  into  the  angular,  the  aquiline  or 
ence  which  subsists  between  mankind  and  Roman,  the  parrot's  beak,  the  straight  or 
bmte-kind,  relationship  between  them  is  I  Grecian,  the  bulbous  or  bottled,  the 
nearer  than  generally  is  suspected,  and  turned-up  or  snub,  and  the  mixed  or 
that  beauty  is  nigher  akin  to  the  beast ,  broken ;  each  of  which  supplies  the  indica- 
than  most  people  suppose.  In  most  of  ^  tion  of  its  owner's  character,  as,  by  some 
oar  species,  especially  in  such  of  them  persons,  the  chin  is  supposed  to  do. 
as  in  any  way  had  rendered  themselves  '  But'  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  chin 
oonspicuous  among  their  fellow-men,  he  :  affords  a  far  less  reliable  index  to  char- 
detected  certain  facial  characteristics  i  acter  than  the  nose,  being  less  marked 
which  they  possessed  in  common  with ,  and  less  numerous  in  its  varieties.  In- 
the  lower  animals,  tracing,  for  instance,  a   deed,  with  the  exception  of  the  double, 


close  resemblance  between  the  lineaments 


the  nutKjracker  and  the  cucumber  chin. 


of  the  divine  Plato,  and  the  counte-  there  is  nothing  specially  remarkable  in 
nance  of  a  setter  dog.  "Many  human  ]  this  feature  of  the  fiice.  Far  otherwise 
&oe8 "  (Baptista  Porta  thought  that  al- '  with  the  nose,  of  which  Napoleon  Bona- 
most  all)  "  have  a  striking  resemblance ,  parte  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
to  particular  animals,"  says  Francis  i  generally  found  a  long  nose,  such  as  that 
QT09fy\xi\i\%  Rules  for  Drawing  Caricatures,  \  "WQ  have  been  mentioning,  associated 
<*  Hogarth  has  given  some  instances  of  |  with  a  long  head,  an  admission  the  more 
these  resemblances :  one  in  the  '  Gate  of  |  singular  as  his  own  nasal  development 
Galais/  where  two  old  fishwomen  are  j  was  a  striking  contradiction  to  his  rule, 
pointing  out  their  likeness  to  a  flat  fish ;  I  When  Le  Brun  propounded  the  theory, 
another  in  the  portrait  of  the  '  Russian  |  of  which  he  was  rather  the  expositor  than 
Hereales,'  where,  under  the  figure  of  a  I  the  author,  the  inquiiy  grew  current  in 
bear,  he  has  preserved  the  lineaments  of;  Parisian  society.  Which  is  your  beast  I 
hifi  poetical  antagonist** — Charles  Church- ,  Flatterers  said  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
ill.  Le  Bran,  the  painter,  adopted  Bap-  especially  having  regard  to  the  nose, 
tista  Porta's  physiognomical  doctrine,  i  judged  by  Le  Brun's  standard,  that  the 
and  gave  it  practical  expression  by  pre-  j  Prince  de  Conde  had  for  his  congener 
paring  a  series  of  studies  of  human  heads  j  nose  a  beast  of  the  very  .first  rank,  at 
with  their  corresponding  types  in  the  I  once  strong,  fierce,  gentle,  placable,  ter- 
bestial  creation,  and  from  a  comparison  I  rible  in  power,  but  withal  lull  of  amen- 


of  the  two  he  believed  a  general  law 
could  be  deduced,  whereby  it  would  be 
possible  to  determine,  at  sight,  the  dis- 
porition  and  temperament  both  of  the 


ity,  courtesy,  and  graciousness.  Mira- 
beau,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  ampli- 
tude  of  hdr,  his  expansive  and  expressive 
countenance  to  which  the  small  nose  had 


man  and  his  representative  among  the !  lent  a  singular  appearance,  his  massive 
brutes.  Were  either  of  them  timid  or '  jaws  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  all  suggestive 
aadaoiotUy  savage  or  placable,  he  thought  j  of  both  power  and  wiU,  what  inferior  (if 
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inferior)  animal  could  ho  recall  to  the  I  places  he  has  made  fainOuur  as  household 

mind  but  the  lion  of  terrible  jxaw  and  words  to  millions  living  and  fiyr  miUji^pM 

deep-depending  mane  1  yet  to  come.     I  will  ask  the  rcador  of 

Putting  aside  all  fanciful  speculations,  this  Memory  to  visit  them  widi  me : 

there  is  no  doubt  that  in  every  ace  the  ..  t*i-*       _*        j^       ,  .. 

belief   hosl^n  common  tlmt\h%  in-  "i^»„7jXa^rreS^=''*^ 
ward  and  informmg  spnit  oi   man  has 

found  expression  outwards  in  the  pecul-       It  b  needless  to  say  that  *'the  Like 

iarities  of   his  corporeal  structure,  and  district'*  is  known  to  every  tooziiit    If 

that,  in  a  large  measure,  the  body  images  it  be  not,  it  oaght  to  be.     Shame  be  to 

the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  him  who  travels  to  View  the  wobukj  d, 

immaterial  essence  with  which  it  is  in-  the  Continent  and  ignores  the  Ifimlifff 

stinct.    Madame  de  Stacl  thinks  this  was  beauties  of  his  own  land.     In  Combv* 

the  ciise  with  tlie  ancients  in  an  eminent  land  and  Westmoreland  there 


degree ;  that  with  them  *'  there  was  a  '  with  which,  in  some  respects,  no  oooabj 
more  intimate  union  between  the  physi-  of  the  world  can  compete.  I  limit  ■? 
cal,and  moi-al  faculties  than  at  present**  thoughts  exclusively  to  the  points  na 
This  will  be  a  consolation  to  some  of  us  places  familiar  to  readers  of  Wordsworth; 
to  whom  the  mirror  exists  as  a  perpetual  but  there  are  a  thousand  objects  in  ikit 
reproach.  Uad  we  lived  in  heroic  times, ,  lovely  and  magnificent  locality  of  whiA 
the  world  which  knowi}  nothing  of  us  but  \  even  he  has  made  no  note.  Whffi  tk 
our  outside,  would  have  l)een  enabled  i  great  man  lived  there  it  was  lisid  to 
from  that  to  detect  tiiose  esoteric  excel-  \  reach  ;  the  traveller  had  days  of  toflh^ 
ences  with  which,  alas!  none  are  ac-  fore  ho  saw 'Mofty  Helvellyn ; "  hs  Mf 
quainted,  save  familini*s  and  intimates,  now  be  at  its  foot  before  the  son  sflUss 
(vood  looks  are,  no  doubt,  good  things  ;  ^  the  dav  he  left  his  home  iu  Londoik  IW 
but  even  in  looks  which  require  another  '  wayside  inns  that  gave  him  little  an 
adjective  than  good,  a  dlilercnce  is  ob- ,  than  slielter,  have  been  displaced  byn* 


servable,  as  is  well  expounded  by  Grose.  |  perb  "  hotels."  We  need  not  psoMto 
**  Ugliness,"  he  says,  **  according  to  our  |  inquire  whether  such  "paboes^flil 
local  idea,  maybe  divided  into  genteel  roads  improve  the  ooanties  of  hiB  flil 
and  vulgar.  The  dilierence  between  valley,  wood  and  water;  at  IsMt  A9 
these  kinds  of  ugliness  seems  to  be  that  afford  more  comforts  to  those  iHio  Avi 
tiie  former  is  positive  or  redundant,  the  Beck  health,  relaxation,  or  enjojmiilii 
latter  >vanting  or  negative.  Convex  delights  that  are  derived  fiom  utaA 
faces,  prominent  features,  and  large  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel "  staah 
aquiline  noses,  though  differing  nmch  on  a  border  of  Grasmere  lafce^  a  fev 
from  beauty,  still  give  an  air  of  dignity  yards  only  from  its  eaatem  haak  Al 
to  their  owners ;  whereas  concave  faces,  .  the  adjacent  ^nay  boats  ore  jMag^ — 

^s  stamp  \  morning  till  nighty  either  for  the|lH 


flat,  snub  or  broken  noses  always 

a  meanness  and  vulgarity.  The  one  seems   seeker  or  tlie  angler,  and  gay 

to  have  passed  through  the  limits  of  at  all  times  in    the    prettily  Ud 


beauty,  the  other  never  to  have  arrived   grounds.     Perhaps  there  is  no  **  hi 
ai  them.''  rie  "  in  the  kmgdom  more  aoipUoHfr 

I  placed  "for  the  benefit  of  tonrislB}*  » 

is,  of  course,  famished  with  all 
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liet  us,  however,  set  out  on  our  loirto 


tVGE. 


<'  tlie  laud  of  Wordsvorth,**  fint 

BY  R.  C.  DALL,  F.8.A.,  ANU  MRS.  8.  C.  ]IALU  tllO    llOUSe— Rydsl    MOHnt  ■     \u    ^fah  hi 

WILLIAM  wounsAvoirriL*  i  lived  from  the  year  1818  to  the  JTSf 

A  KKw  months  ago  I  made  a  pilffrim-  !     >  w^ u ^  nWtsM  fn  teTi^ 

age  to  the  home  and  grave  of  A\  ords-  ■  «a  Ouidt  thu\^\  ffa  THaivijaL  ^ik§  adhi,*-  M 

worth — the    haunts   he   loved,   and   the   iB  gingularlj    "pnmte;*' -"     -^^ 

I  thonght  it  right  to  igaoea  .. 

*  Contioacd  from  page  465.  |  nUe,  and  felt  it  a  sort  of  daly 
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his  death  in  1850.  Nay,  rather  let  us, 
for  the  moment,  pass  it  by — closing  our 
eyes  as  we  pass — and,  a  mile  or  so 
farther  on,  drop  down  upon  a  little  hum- 
ble cottage  by  the  road-side.  "That 
little  cottage  (at  Town  End,  Grasmere*) 
was  Wordsworth's  from  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  and  earlier — in  fact,  from  the 
beg^nnmg  of  the  century  to  the  year 
1808.  t  Afterwards,  for  many  years  it 
was  mine."  So  writes  De  Qnincey.  It 
was  then  a  white  cottage  "  with  two  yew 
trees  breaking  the  glare  of  its  white 
walls."  The  house  has  undergone  little 
change ;  the  low  rooms  are  unaltered  ; 
the  flight  of  stairs  to  the  "  drawing 
room  "  —  "  fourteen    in  all ; "   the  fire- 

Slaoe,  ^'  half  kitchen  and  half  parlor 
re;"  the  small  and  contracted  bed- 
rooms ;  the  road  close  in  front,  the  wide 
open  view  of  mountains,  and  the  steep 
hill,  covered  with  wild  shrubs  and  under- 
wood that  overhung  the  house  behind — 
these  are  all  as  they  were  when  the  poet 
left  them  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Sach  was  his  6rst  house — ^his  '*  little  nook 
of  mountain  ground." 

Rydal  Mount  is  about  two  miles  from 
Ambleside,  on  the  road  to  Keswick,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Grasmcrc. 
It  stands  a  few  yards  out  of  the  main 
road,  on  high  ground — a  projection  of 
the  hill  called  ^'  Nab  Scar ;  "  X  and  com- 

•  In  1769  the  poet  Gray  described  Grasmcrc 
Tillsge  as  utterly  isolated — ^^nota  single  red  tih% 
no  staring  gentleman's  house  brcAks  in  upon  the 
repose  of  this  unsuspected  paradise,  but  all  is 
msticity,  and  happy  poverty,  in  its  s^'eetcst, 

becoming  attire."  It  is  entirely  altered  now ; 

is  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  description  of  Gras- 
in  1865.  Grasmere  is  *'  a  scattered  collec- 
tion of  hinnan  habitations,  cottages,  shops,  houses, 
nnasioni^  each  with  its  own  garden,  or  special 
nloi  of  greenery."  Some  idea  of  its  character  may 
m  ftrmed  irom  the  fact  that  the  postman  walks 
iomB  eiglit  miles  in  and  out  and  about  the  village 
while  delivering  letters.  These  are  Mrs.  Heman's 
Unm  on  Grasmere  valley : 

**  0  vmle  and  lake,  within  jonr  mountain  urn, 
BmllloK  so  tranquilly,  and  vet  to  deep !  « 
OA  douk  your  dreamy  loTellneM  return. 
Coloring  the  tender  ihadowt  of  my  sleep 
With  light  Bytlan ;  tor  the  hnea  that  steep 
Tour  shores  in  melting  lustre  seem  to  float 
On  golden  doods  fh>m  splilt-Unds  remote — 
Isles  of  the  blest ;  and  In  our  memory  keep 
The  place  with  holljnt  harmonies.** 

t  He  left  the'  eott&ge  in  1808  for  Allen-bank, 
vAm  1w  nsided  about  two  years ;  he  then  went 
t0  the  PiMaooage,  also  in  Grasmerey  where  he  re- 
maiiied  until  he  went  to  Bydal  Mount  in  1818. 

)At  Nab  Cottage^  near  at  hand,  unhappy 
Hmqr  Goler&dge  lifed ;  he  was  hot  a  lodger 


mands  an  extonsive  view  to  which  I  shall 
refer  presently.  Rydal  village  is  in  the 
hollow  underneath,  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
"formed  by  the  advance  of  Loughiigg 
Fell  and  Rydal  Nab."  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  are  some  of  the  finest 
waterfalls  of  the  district,  in  the  park  of 
Lady  Le  Fleming — 

"Lady  of  a  lofty  line. "♦ 

The  house  is  comfortable,  without  being, 
by  any  means,  grand  ;  it  is  covered  with 
jessamine,  roses,  and  ivy.  The  rooms  are 
many,  but  small ;  it  has  not  undergone 
much  alteration  at  the  hands  of  its  pres- 
ent tenant,  although  by  a  former  occu- 
pier, Wordsworth's  small  parlor  —  his 
"  study,"  if  he  had  any — has  been  "  de- 
formed "  by  removing  the  oldjutting-out 
fli*e-place,  in  the  comer  of  which  host  and 
guest  miglit,  and  <did  often,  sit ;  a  little 
corner  cupboard  of  oak  let  into  the  wall 
remains  to  suggest  that  there  the  half- 
finished  book  was  placed,  when  the  sun- 
shine or  moonshine  gave  the  poet  a  call 
to  come  forth.  That,  then,  was  his  libra- 
ry; but  a  library  was,t  as  all  know,  a 
secondary  consideration  with  the  poet ; 
"  he  had  small  need  of  books,"  although, 
as  his  nephew  tells  us,  "  he  was  extremely 
well  read  in  English  poetry."  We  have 
also  the  evidence  of  oouthey  that  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  poets  of 
Gi-eat  Britain  —  had  deeply  read  and 
closely  studied  them  4  was  not  only  famil- 
iar with  them,  but  knew  them  well,  even 
those  of  whom  most  others  know  noth- 
ing- 
The  word  **«i/i?«"  still  gives  its  wel- 

there  ;  poor  erring  child  of  Grenins,  ho  nercr  had, 
never  couldf  with  his  habits,  have  had  a  house  of 
his  own.  If  he  was  not  respected,  he  was  dearly 
loved  by  all  wlio  knew  him. 

*  It  is  of  this  particular  place  that  Mason,  the 
biographer  of  Gray,  writes:  ^Hero  nature  has 
performed  cvenrthing  in  little  which  she  nsnaUy 
executes  on  a  larger  scale,  and  on  that  account, 
like  the  miniature  painter,  seems  to  have  finished 
every  port  of  it  in  a  studied  manner ;  not  a  little 
fragment  of  rock  thrown  into  the  basin,  not  a 
single  stem  of  brushwood  that  starts  from  its  crag- 
gy sides,  but  has  its  picturesq^ne  meaning,  and  the 
little  central  stream  dashing  down  a  cleft  of  the 
darkest  colored  stone,  produces  an  eflfect  of  light 
and  shadow  beautiful  beyond  description.' 

f  It  is  said  that  a  strange  once  asked  the  ser- 
vant to  show  him  ''Mr.  Wordsworth's  ttndy," 
and  received  this  answer,  as  she  conducted  mm 
into  a  room  in  which  were  many  books  :    '*  This . 
u  master's  libxary,  but  his  stqdy  u  out  of  doors." 
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come  at  the  door  step ;  it  is  a  mosaio  | 
presented  to  the  poet  bv  a  friend  who 
brouglit  it  for  him  from  Italy.* 

A  mound,  immediately  opposite  the 
door,  to  reach  which  you  ascend  half 
a  score  of  time  worn  steps,  edged  with 
ferns  and  wild  flowers,  commands  the 
prospect  on  which  the  poet  loved  to  look 
— the  lovely  vale  of  the  Rotha.  In  front 
— to  the  left — is  Wansfell ;  his  house- 
hold, the  poet  writes,  has  a  favored  lot, 

"  Living  with  liberty  to  gaze  on  thee !  " 

Underneath  it  is  Ambleside ;  to  the  right 
are  the  fells  of  Loughrigg,  with  its  soli- 
tary crag  that  "  daily  meets  the  sight." 
Immediately  in  front  a/e — Windermere 
to  the  left,  Rydal  Water  to  the  right. 
From  the  summit  of  Nab  Scar,  within 
ken,  are  Windermere,  Rydal,  Grasmere,* 
and  Coniston  lakes.  The  tarns  also  of 
Loughrigg,  Easedale,  Elterwater,  and 
Blellam;  while  far  away,  Solway  Frith 
is  distinctly  visible.  On  the  summit  of 
Helm  Crag,  seen  in  all  directions  in  the 
locality,  are  two  singular  rocks,  known 
throughout  the  district  as  "  the  Lion  and 
the  Lamb;"  they  convey  the  idea — the 
lesfeer  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  larger 
animal,  supplicating  mercy. t  Such  were 
the  sights  that 

**Froin   tliis  low  tlireshold  daily  meet  my 
eiglit. 
When  1  step  forth  to  hail  the  morning  light.*' 

Now  and  then,  the  sound  of  the  not 
far-oflF  cascade  greets  the  ear,  softened  by 
distance  into  melody.  Immediately  un- 
derneath is  the  modem  church — Lady  Le 
Fleming's  chapel ;  it  is  there,  with  its 
holy  response  to  the  poet's  prayer  when 
first  the  woods  embraced  that  daughter 
of  her  pious  care — 

"  Ileaven  prosper  it — may  peace,  and  love, 
And  hope,  and  consolation  fall, 
Through  its  meek  influence  from  above 
And  penetrate.the  hearts  of  all." 

*  In  1826,  **  the  poet's  home  **  was  pictured  by 
Maria  June  Jewsbmy — 

"  Low  and  white,  yet  acarcely  seen, 
Are  Its  walls,  for  mantling  green 
Winding  walk,  and  sheltered  nook 
For  student  grave  and  graver  book.** 

t  Wonlsworth  calls  these  singular  rocks  "  the 
astrologer  and  the  ancient  woman."  I  cannot  say 
how,  why,  or  when  their  title  was  changed. 

"  Dread  pair  thai  speak  of  wind  and  weather 
Still  sit  upon  Helm  Crag  together.** 


It  is,  however,  the  walks  about — the 
Poet*8  Walk  especially — ^that  pilgrims  will 
visit  as  a  shrine;  they  are  flofficiently 
<*trim,"  but  Nature  is  let  to  have  her 
will,  and  they  are  full  of  wild  flowers— 
the  fox-glove,  the  wild  strawberry,  and 
varioas  ferns  abounding.  At  the  eztran- 
ity  of  one  of  them  is  a  sammer-hoiise 
lined  with  fir  cones,  which  most  be  re- 
oniited  now  and  then,  for  they  snpplj 
pilgrims  with  reUc8.»  -^       ^f' 

The  Poet's  Walk  leads  from  the  house, 
through  a  shaded  and  narrow  pathway ; 
he  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  ^' those 
pure  minds  who  reverence  the  musa*^ 
For 

**  A  poet's  hand  first  shaped  it ;  and  the  steps 
Of  that  same  bard,  repeated  to  and  fro 
At  mom,   at  noon,  and  under  moonlight 

skies, 
Through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  a  year 
Forbade  the  weeds  to  creep  o*er  Its  gray 
Ihie." 

It  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  carefully  kept ;  an 
aged  gardener,  who  was  there  in  Words- 
worth's time,  still  trims  the  borders,  and 
weeds  the  banks.  And  the  gentleman 
who  dwells  there — whether  he  reverences 
or  is  indifferent  to  the  Muse,  I  cannot 
say — keeps  the  place  in  order,  giving  en- 
trance to  the  public  on  cert^n  days.  But 
I  could  not  fail,  in  visiting  the  poet's 
house,  to  quote  the  lines  written  on  it  by 
Maria  Jane  Jewsbury,  in  1826  : 

"  What  shall  outward  sign  avaQ 
If  the  answering  spuit  fail  ? 
What  this  beauteous  dwelling  be 
If  it  hold  not  hearts  for  thee  ?  *' 

♦  "He  led  me,"  said  Emerson,  '•into  his  gar- 
den, and  showed  me  the  gravel  walks  in  whieh 
thousand  of  his  lines  were  composed.  *'  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge  writes  of  him:  '*He  dealt  with 
shrubs,  flower  beds,  and  lawns,  with  the  readinev 
of  a  practiced  landscape  gardener ;  his  own  little 
grounds  afforded  a  beautifiil  specimen  of  his  skilL" 

t  **The  Bvlvan,  or  saj,  rather,  the  forest  soen- 
ery  of  Rydal  Park  was,  in  the  memory  of  living 
men,  magnificent,  and  it  still  contains  a  treasure 
of  old  trees.  By  all  means,  wander  away  into 
those  old  woods,  and  lose  yourselves  for  an  hour 
or  two,  among  the  cooing  of  cushats,  and  the 
shrill  shriek  of  startled  blackbirds,  and  the  rustle 
of  the  harmless  glowworm  among  the  last  year's 
red  beech  leaves.  No  very,  great  harm,  should 
you  even  fall  asleep  under  the  shadow  of  an  oak, 
while  the  magpie  cnatters  at  safe  distance,  and  the 
more  innocent  squirrel  peeps  down  upon  you  from 
the  bough  of  the  canopy,  and  then  twisting  his 
tail,  glides  into  the  obscurity  of  the  loftiest  mn- 
bnige«*' — Professob  Wilson. 
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You  pass  oat  of  the  grounds  by  a 
small  gateway,  and  have  a  long  walk 
that  leads  to  Grasmere ;  of  this  walk, 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  says:  "The  terrace 
walk  along  Nab  Scar,  with  its  desolation, 
sometimes  left  bare  and  naked  to  the  sky, 
and  sometimes  clothed  with  fern,  and 
moss,  and  lichen^  is  very  lovely ;  lovely, 
from  the  first  step  outside  the  poet's  gar- 
den, to  the  last,  by  White  Moss,  and  the 
little  pool  fringed  with  water  lilies." 
"  Hundreds  of  times,"  writes  the  poet, 
"have  I  here  watched  the  dancing  of 
shadows  amid  a  press  of  sunshine,  and 
other  beautiful  appearances  of  light  and 
shade,  flowers,  ana  shrubs." 

The  grounds  slope,  sometimes  li^dth  a 
sadden  and  steep  descent ;  one  of  the 
paths  leads  to  "  Dora*s  field."  In  that 
field  there  is  a  venerable  oak,  the 
branches  of  which  are  thickly  covered 
with  lichens  and  ferns,  that  have  thrust 
their  roots  deep  into  the  moist  bark ;  and 
at  its  foot  there  is  a  spring  where  grow 
the  plants  that  flourish  best  in  peq)etual 
moisture.  There,  too,  is  the  stone  that 
at  Wordsworth's  suit  was  spared:  the 
lines  he  wrote  are  engraved  on  a  brass 
tablet^  let  into  it : 

*'  In  these  fair  vales  hath  many  a  tree 

At  Word8worth*8  suit  boon  spared ; 
And  from  the  builder's  liaiid,  this  stone, 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own, 

Was  rescued  by  the  Bard. 
Bo  let  it  rest ;  and  time  will  come 

When  here  the  tender-hearted 
Mav  heave  a  gentle  sigh  for  him 

As  one  of  Uie  departed." 

In  this  spot,  it  schemed  to  me,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  so  seem  to  all  visitors  who 
love  the  bard  and  reverence  his  memory, 
that  Wordsworth  was  more  palpably 
present  than  he  was  elsewhere ;  and  it 
win  demand  no  great  degree  of  hero- 
worship  to  utter  beside  that  stone,  and 
that  aged  tree,  his  own  words  applied  to 
hia  predecessors  in  bis ''  high  callmg  " — 

**  Blcsshigs  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares, 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  troth  and  pure  delight  by  heavcidy  lays." 

From  the  house  our  steps  naturally 
pace  to  the  erave  in  which  the  mortal 
part  of  Wordsworth  rests.  Happily,  he 
deeps  among  the  scenes  he  has  made  im- 
mortal ;  hapuily«  it  was  not  his  destiny 


to  "  moulder  in  a  far-off  field  of  Rome." 
The  little  graveyard  of  Grasmere,  "  the 
Churchyard  among  the  Mountains,"  was 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Excursion, 
before  the  poet  was  laid  there.  It  re- 
ceives mournful,  yet  happy  interest  as 
the  place  in* which  he  "sleeps"  among 
the  dalesmen  (tf  Grasmere  valley,  upon 
whoso  shoulders  —  "the  shoulders  of 
neighbors,"  in  accordance  with  his  wish, 
expressed  long  years  before  —  he  was 
borne  to  his  grave.  By  the  side  of  his 
beloved  Dora  he  was  buried.*  It  is  a 
humble  grave ;  they  are  plain,  erect 
stones  that  record  his  name,  and  those  of 
his  immediate  relatives.  He  reposes  under 
the  green  turf;  no  weight  of  monumental 
marble  keeps  the  daisies  from  growing 
there.  Others,  no  doubt,  have  done  as  I 
did — transplanted  a  wild  flower  from  his 
"  walk  "  to  the  mound  that  rises  over  his 
remains  ;  and  others,  no  doubt,  for  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  will  do  as  I  did, 
breathe  a  prayer  of  fervent  and  grateful 
homage  to  his  memory  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave  in  wbich  his  mortal  part  is  at  rest 
from  labor — 


it 


The  common  growth  of  mother  Earth 
Suffices  me — ^her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears  !  " 


A  group  of  yew  trees  throw  their 
shadow  on  the  grave  ;  they  were  planted 
by  his  own  hands,  "  principally,  if  not 
entirely;"  and  who  is  there  that  will 
not  say  "Amen"  to  the  poet's  wish, 
"  May  they  be  taken  care  of  hereafter ; " 
and  to  his  hope  that  some  future  genera- 
tion may  see  them  rivals  to  the  "Pride 
of  Lorton  Vale,"  and  the  forlorn  sisters 
that  give  at  once  gloom  and  gladness 
Borrowdale  1 


*Dora  Wordsworth,  the  poet's  only  daughter, 
was  married  in  1841  to  Edward  Qiiillinan,  an 
estimable  and  accomplished  gentleman,  an  author 
of  no  mean  power,  and  a  poet  who  might  hare 
stood,  as  he  did  stand,  witliout  any  shame  by  the 
side  of  the  great  bard.  Dora  was  his  second  wife ; 
his  first  was  a  daughter  of  the  bookworm,  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges.  *  Few  men  were  more  esteemed 
and  respected  than  was  Mr.  Quillinan,  by  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances,  of  whom  I  had  the  prlTik^ 
to  be  one.  His  beloved  Dora  died  in  1847,  and 
her  Tcnerablo  father  "was  never  the  same  man 
afterwards."  Mr.  Qnillinan  is  buried  near  to  the 
grave  of  Wordsworth  by  the  side  of  Dora,  and 
Hartley  Coleridge  lies  there'  too.  The  spot  wa« 
selected  by  Wordsworth,  who  said  in  reference  to 
poor  Hartley:  *'  I  know  he  would  have  liked  to 
be  where  I  shall  be." 
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The  river  Rothay  meandera  round  the 
ohurcfayard;  it  may  be  mde  and  harsh  in 
winter,  but  it  poTHued  its  coarse  to  Lake 
Grasmere  vith  a  gentle  and  harmonious 
melody  when  I  was  there.  Alone  for 
a  long  half  hour  I  stood — mute.  Sud-  ^ 
denly  a  group  of  children  passed  through  , 
the  httle  gate,  arranged  Eiome  wild  flow- 
era  under  the  church  porch,  and  laid  | 
them  on  tho  poet's  grave,  "  under  the 
yew  trees  and  beside  the  gushing  Ro- 
thay," the  spot  "  be  had  chosen  for  bim- 
self." 

The  subject  of  religion  was  not  promi- 
nent —  oOTtaiuly  not  intrasive  —  in  his 
writings,  yet  it  breathes  through  almost 
everything  he  wrote ;  the  essentially  holy 
mind  of  the  poet  is  everywhere  manifest. 
No  writer,  living  or  "  dead,"  has  better 
taught  us  bow 
"  To  look  tltfougb  Nature  up  to  Nature's  Qod." 

I  found  in  ftfr.  Dillon's  collection  of 
autographs  a  letter  written  by  Words- 
worth to  the  painter  Haydoo,  dated  Jan- 
uary 20th,  1817,  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  been  in  type.  I  am,  therefore,  in- 
daced  to  print  it. 

'■Tht'lwall,  llie  politicinn,  many  yoara  a);o 
lost  0  (Iftughtur.  I  knew  her ;  shu  was  a 
chunniDg  creature.  Tbi/lwall'B  were  the  ago-  I 
uies  of  AD  unbeliever,  and  be  expressed  them  ' 
vignrously  in  several  copies  of  Larmouious 
blank  verse,  a  metre  which  be  writes  well,  for 
he  bas  a  )roi>d  car.  These  efRisions  of  anguish 
were  pul>lisbed  ;  but  tbougb  Ibey  have  great 
merit,  we  cannot  read  them  but  with  much 
more  pain  than  pleasure  You  probably  know  i 
bow  much  I  Lave  suffered  in  Ibia  way  luysclt  ' 
baring  lost,  within  the  short  apace  of  ba1( 
a  year,  two  delightful  crcaturcH,  a  girl  and 
a  boy,  of  the  several  ages  of  four  luid  six  ' 
and  a  half.  That  was  four  years  ago,  but 
tbcy  are  perpetually  present  to  my  eyes.  I 
do  not  mourn  for  tbcm,  yet  I  ura  sometimes 
weak  enough  to  wish  that  I  had  them  again. 
They  are  laid  side  bj  side,  in  Orasmcrc  church- 
yard ;  on  the  headstone  of  one  is  that  bcaatiful 
text  of  Scripture  :  '  Suffer  the  little  cliUdren  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  tbem  not,  for  of 
•ueh  is  tbe  kingdom  of  Htaven.'  And  on 
that  of  the  other  are  inscribed  the  following 

*  Six  months  to  eix  years  added,  he  remained 
Upon  this  xiiiful  earth,  by  hid  nnstaiacd  ; 
O  blc!i«;d  Lord,  nhoxe  mcrcj  thcD  remared 


What  wc  possessed — and  now  iairhollj  Thinsl  ' 
These  verses  I  have  Inscribed  because  they 


ire  imbued  with  that  sort  of  consotatinn  which 

you  say is  deprived  o£    II  is  tbe  only 

support  to  be    depended  upon,  and  bappy 
are  tbey  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed."* 

We  turn  from  tbe  ohnrohyard  and  the 
church,  tile  church  that  contains  a  memo- 
rial stone,  with  a  medallion  portrait  (Har- 
riet  Martineau  tells  usX  "  accompanied 
by  an  inscription  adapted  from  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  Rev.  John  Keble."  Words- 
worth described  that  ohnrch  in  1790.  It 
bas  been  "renovated"  unce;  bat  still 
^e  roof  is  npheld  by  "  naked  raftcn," 
and  still  "  admonishing  texts  "  speak 
from  ita  white  wolls-t 

You  cannot  walk  a  mile  in  that  rag- 
ged and  wild  and  grand  and  fur  dis- 
trict, withont  quoting  some  passage  from 
the  poet ;  linking  it,  as  it  will  i>e  linked 
for  ever,  with  Uie  place  or  object  oa 
which  you  look.}  Every  spot  is  conse- 
crated by  his  genius ;  he  has  left  hii 
mark  everywhere  ;  the  hdnes,  the  rivers, 
the  hills,  Uie  mountains,  the  dales  and 
dells,  the  rocks  and  crags,  the  istands 
and  water£ills,  are  all  signed  with  bit 
name:  § 


*  '>In  this  jost  Hiid  hii^h  scnae  of  the  word,  the 
education  of  a  eincoro  ClmBtiun,  andn  good  mem- 
ber of  Boeioty  npon  Christian  principles,  does  oot 
terminate  with  his  youth,  but  goes  on  to  the  law 
moment  of  his  conscioaa  earthly  exiuenoe — aa 
education,  not  for  tima,  but  fbr  eierm^." — 
(From  an  address  by  Wordswoitb  at  the  Foaoda- 
tionofaSchoolhouMsatBowness,  May  Gth,  ISSC) 

f  Another  local  memorial  was  raised  to  the 
memory  of  WotdswQith  in  NoTBmbbr,  ISS8,  io 
his  native  town  of  Cockcrmoath.  It  took  the 
form  of  a  church  decomtion — a  stained-gUss  win- 
dow (by  Hurdmon),  costing  upwards  of  £S»0,  and 
containing  figures  of  saints  and  evangelists,  with 
an  inscriptioQ  on  a  brass  tablet  beceub  th«  win- 

X  "The  brook  that  rans  through  I 
which  is  in  some  parts  of  its  comve  as  i 
bciiutiful  as  a  brook  can  be.     I  have  composed 
thoDsands  of  Tcrses  by  the  side  of  it," — Woans- 

9  I  (lave  limited  my  notes  to  Wordswoith's  ]»c- 
turei  of  the  district  in  which  he  iired.  It  ia  need- 
less to  say,  howCTCr,  that  his  Muae  hod  a  &r 
wider  ninge'-in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in  sev- 
eral countries  of  the  Gontineat.  Most  im  happily 
Ireland  had  no  share  of  the  wealth  given  to  other 
lands.  He  visited  Ireland  in  1829,  but  it  was  in 
the  company  of  a  gentlemati — John  Horshall, 
M.r.,  of  Leeds — who  dro%'G  him  throngb  it  in 
"  a  carriage  and  four."  No  wonder,  therefore, 
thsc  his  muse  was  uninspired  and  Idle ;  yet  he 
coveted  a  ramble  in  Kerry  coimty,  with  an  artiat 
as  his  companion.  He  visited  Killamey,  but  it 
I  was  in  October.  "  To  Iho  shortness  of  the  days, 
I  and  the  speed  with  which  he  traTBllad,"  be  writet, 


I  Easedak, 
u  wide  aail 
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"  Deep  pools,  tall  trees,  black  chasms,  and 
dizzy  crags, 
And  tottering  towers." 

"Wordsworth  has  himself  told  us  that 
nine  tenths  of  his  verses  were  mnrmured 
in  the  open  air,  and  about  them  there 
is  an  outdoor  fragrance.  We  sniflF  the 
mountain  breeze,  and  hear  the  murmur  of 
the  forest,  and  gaze  into  the  clear  depths 
of  the  rocky  stream ;  and  even  in  his 
loftiest  mood,  when  raised  into  a  purer 
atmosphere  than  we  breathe  on  earth, 
his  thoughtful  brow  is  still  fanned  by  its 
gales,  his  inspiration  is  colored  by  its 
beauty,  and  finds  a  fit  local  habitation 
amid  its  natural  scenes."* 

There  is  the  Derwent,  "  fairest  of  all 
rivers,"  that  blent  its  murmui*s  with  his 
nurse's  song;  "glory  of  the  vale,"  the 
**  bright  blue  river "  that  was  a  joy  to ; 
the  very  last ;  there  is  drear  Helvellyn, 
"with  its  ravines,  "  a  history  of  forgotten 
storms  " — "  lofty  Helvellyn,"  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  he  stood  side  by  side  with 
the  "  Wizard  of  the  North,"  when  Scott 
reveUed  in  "  his  day  of  strength."  There 
they  stood  rejoicing ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Linton 
writes,  "  Let  any  one  haunted  by  small 
oares,  by  fears  worse  than  cares,  and  by 
passions  worse  than  either,"  go  "  stand 
ID  the  midst  of  that  great  majesty,  the  sole 
small  thing,  and  shall  his  spirit,  which 
should  be  the  noblest  thing  of  all,  let 
itself  be  crippled  by  self  and  fear,  till 
it  lies  crawling  on  earth,  when  its  place  is 
lifting  to  the  heavens  ?  Oh  I  better  than 
written  sermon,  or  spoken  exhortation, 
18  one  hour  on  the  lonely  mountain  top, 
when  the  world  seems  so  far  off,  and 
God  and  his  angels  so  near." 

"  When  inspiration  hovered  o'er  this  ground." 
St  Herbert's  cell  is  yet  on  an  island  in 

'*  may  be  ascribed  the  want  of  notices,  in  my 
vene,  of  a  country  so  interesting."  At,  it  was, 
indeed,  a  misfortune  for  Ireland  that  he  wns  not 
m  tnTeller  there,  as  he  so  often  was  by  the  banks 
at  Windermere.  ^'The  deficiency,"  he  adds, 
'*  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of. "  Out  of  his  Irish 
tour  came  only  the  lines  *'To  the  lone  Eagle," 
whidi  he  saw  at  the  Giant*8  Causeway,  or  rather 
near  ity  at  Fadrhead.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
•onveraitioDs  I  had  with  the  poet  concerned  that 
brief  and  unsatisfactory  tour.  When  talking  of 
Killaniey  he  fully  conceded  that  the  Kilhirncy 
UbB,  considered  as  one  lake^  surpassed  in  gran- 
deor  end  beauty  any  oiis  of  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
Ind. 
*  John  Dennis. 


Derwentwater ;  the  cell  of  the  saint  who 
in  his  <^  utter  solitude"  prayed  .that  he 
and  the  man  he  loved  as  his  own  soul — 
a  far-away  fellow-laborer,  St  Cuthbert — 
*^  might  die  at  the  same  moment," 

"Nor  in  vain 
So  prayed  he  !  "♦ 

There  is  bleak  Skiddaw,  the  poet's 
love — 

"  What  was  the  great  Parnassus*  self  to  thee, 
Mount  Skiddaw  ! " 

There  is  the  Greta,  giving  its  gently 
mournful  voice,  as  it  rolls  onward  to  join 
the  Derwent,  gliding  together  into  6as- 
senthwaite, 

**  Among  t^is  multitude  of  hills, 
Crags,  woodlands,  waterfalls,  and  rills,** 

with  her  sinuous  banks,  her  "  thousand 
thrones," 

"  Scats  of  glad  instinct,  and  loves  carolling. " 

There  is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  cata- 
racts.    Oilcn 

"  O'er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lodore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons." 

There  is  still  the  road  the  Roman  con- 
querors laid  down — 

"  The  massy  ways  carried  along  those  heights 
By  Roman  perseverance." 

There  are  the  ** piled  up  stones"-^ 
Druidic  relics  laid  where  they  now  stand, 
by  Britisli  hands,  centuries  before  the 
liomans  were  a  power  in  Britain  ;  "  long 
Meg*'  and  her  daughters,  the  "giant 
motlicr  "  and  her  brood  : 

*'  A  weight  of  woe,  not  easy  to  be  borne, 
Fell  suddenly  upon  my  spirit ;  cast 
From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown  past 
When  lirst  I  saw  that  sisterhood  forlorn." 

And  still  you  may  visit  the  cairn  heaped 
over  the  bones  of  Dunmail, 

"  Last  kuig  of  rocky  Cumberland." 

We  see  the  "  rocks  of  St  John  " — the' 
crags  that,   at  distance,   "  resemblance 
wild  to  a  rough  fortress  bore ;  "   and  be- 
came a  turreted  castle  when  magic  se- 

*  *'  There  is  beauty  in  the  tradition  that  the 
man  of  action  and  the  man  of  meditation,  the 
propagandist  and  the  recluse,  were  so  dear  to  each 
other,  and  so  ccmgenial."— Harbibt  Maxtiheaxj, 
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daced  King  Arthur  within  its  walls,  to 
waste  his  time  and  his  strength  in  guilty 
dalliance. 

Here,  too,  is  "  the  Eden " — a  name 
that,  though  borrowed  from  Paradise,  is 
bonie  rightfully  ;  for  here 

"  Nature  gives  the  flowers 
That  have  no  rivjils  among  British  bowers." 

And  hero  is  majestic  Lowther, 

'*  T^wther,  in  thy  majestic  pile  are  seen 
Cathedral  pomp,  and  grace,  m  apt  accord, 
AVith  the  baronial  castle's  sterner  mien.* 

There  is  the  river  Duddon,  "  the  cloud- 
born  stream,"  "  cradled  among  the  moun- 
tains " — Duddon,  so  often  his  sole  listener, 
and  lierc  are  the 

"Tributary  streams 
Hurrying  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite." 


Here  are  the  nooks  with  woodbine  hung, 
"  half  gi'Ot,  half  arbor  ; "  and  hero  is  still 
**  the  fairy  chasm,"  and  here 

'*The  gloomy  niche,  capacious,   blank,  and 
cold." 

Still  Duddon  shelters  the  startled  scaly 
tribe,  and  the  "dancing  insects  forged 
upon  his  breast ; "  still  passing  winds 
memorial  tributes  pay,  and  toiTents  chant 
their  j^raise. 

And  here  is  his  own  Rydal.  It  hath, 
and  will  ever  have,  "a  poet  of  its  own," 
who 

"  Ilauntinir  vour  i^rcen  shade 
All  seasons  through,  is  J  nimbly  pleased  to 

braid 
Ground  flowers,  beneath  your  guardianship  '  bud  -^  desoendants  of  those  ha 

when  a  boy,  witih   '<  leaps  and  fwaps' 
while  his  tender  sister  stood  hj : 

'^  But  she,  God  love  her  I  feaied  to  broh 
The  dust  from  oflf  its  wfaiga^*' 


single,"  "  of  vast  droomferance  and 
gloom  profound,"  is  "  still  the  pride  of 
Lorton  Yale;"  the  tree  that  fanidied 
weapons  to  those  who 

"  Drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Achiooiir.'' 

And  there  flourish  yet  the  four  solemn 
sisters  —  yew  trees  planted  a  thftniWiHl 
years  ago : 

"  Fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  £KOi«.* 

are  still  hen  in 


The  '<  golden  daffi>dila 
rich  abundanoo : 

"  Beneatli  the  lake,  beside  the  trees^ 
Fluttering  and  dancing  bi  the  bieeu ! " 

And  if  we  wander  there  in  spring^iiM^ 
we  cannot  f^dl  to  see 

**  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brfan," 

and,  it  may  be,  an  ass 

*'  Cropping  the  shmbs  of  Leming  I^h^" 

to  recall  the  gentile  brate  that  would  not 
leave  its  dead  mastery  and  tandit  As 
savage  potter  to  be  a  wiser  anda  bel- 
ter man.  There  are  violets  on  the  ■■• 
"  mossy  stone,"  <^  half  hidden  fiom  Ai 
eye  ; "  and  there  is  <*  the  mftanent  flonr 
that  blows" — the  meek  diusy— <*  the  fh 
et's  darling,"  "  the  unassuming  oobmk 
place  of  nature,"  that  had  power  to  gift 
the  poet 

*'  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  dnp  te 

tears." 

Still  the  butterflies  sparkle  fiom  bad  Id 


self-sown." 
Here  are  yet  "the  Stepping  Stones  " — 


"  Stone  matched  with  stone, 
In  studied  symmetry  ;  '* 

and  here  is  "  the  Wishing  Gate," 

"  Sun'iving  near  the  public  way 
The  rustic  Wishhig  Gate," 

leading  to  a  field  sloping  to  the  river's 
bank.  "  Time  out  of  mind  "  has  a  gate 
been  tliore.  ]VLay  no  evil  chance  remove 
it  I  for  tiiore  "  wishes  formed  or  indulged 
have  favorable  issues." 

"  And  not  in  vain,  when  thoughts  are  cast 
L'pon  the  irrevocable  past." 

The  yew  tree,  '*  which  to  this  day  stands 


Still  we  may  hear  the  oook  straiaiBg 
its  clarion  throat, 


'*  Threatened  by  answering  *««* 

That,  surely,  is  the  veiy  i^dbraait  tti 
poet  welcomed  over  Us  thieshold ;  tti 
whole  house  was  his  cage.  Hb  a^^P 
about  from  bank  to  hank  along  tteftosK 
Walk,  knowing  well  that  none  wit 
a  stir 

"  To  scare  him  as  a 


And  the  lark,  is  it  the  same  tlyiMil1ii)M 
"upspringingf"  ''pQgnm  iir«i||'j|y^" 
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"  Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam, 
Tnie  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and 
home." 

"  I  licard  a  stock-dove  sing  or  say 
Ilis  hoiuelj'  tale,  tliis  ver}'  day." 

No  donbt  it  is  the  bird  of  whom  the  poet 
sang  so  sweetly  and  so  ofb.    Still 

"  Along  the  river^s  stony  marge, 

The  sand-lark  chants  a  Joyous  song  ; 
The  thrush  is  bu»y  in  the  wood, 
And  carols  loud  and  strong." 

There  are  all  the  mountiins — "  a  mob  of 
mountains,"  as  Montgoraeiy  called  them 
— so  where  we  will ;  and  the  lakes  larger 
and  lesser,  that  greet  the  eye  from  every 
hilltop  ;  majestic  Ullswater,  "  wooded 
Winandermere  " — "  shy  Winander," 

"That  peeps 
'Mid  clustering   isles,   and  holly  -  sprinkled 
steeps ;  " 

lovely  Derwentwater,  lonely  Hawes- 
water ;  they  were,  each  and  all,  familiar 
lo  the  poet  almost  as  his  own  Walk 
above  the  Rotha — 

"  Ye  know  him  well,  ye  cliffs 
And  islands  of  Wtnander ;  " 

they  all  knew  him,  and  of  all  he  was  the 
Laureate.  The  "  brook "  I  reverently 
cross  is  that 


C( 


Whose  society  the  poet  seeks, 
luteiit  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew." 

It  runs  "through  rocky  passes  among 
flowery  creeks  ; "  and  that  "  little  un- 
pretending rill  of  limpid  water  "  is  the 
very  one  that  to  his  mind  was  brought 
**  oftener  than  Ganges  or  the  Nile." 

Is  tliat  "  Emma's  dell  1 "  for  here  we 
we  can  see 

"  The  foliage  of  the  rocks,  the  bu*ch, 
The  yew,  the  holly,  and  the  bright  green 

thorn, 
With  hanging  Islands  of  resplendent  furze." 

li  that  "  Johanna's  rock  "  by  Rotha's 
bank,  at  which  we  pause 

**To  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  stone  and 
flower, 
That  intermixture  of  delicious  hues," 

taming  to  look  up  at 

"  That  andent  woman  seated  on  Holm-crag  "  ? 

Ii  that  the  olifT  ''  so  high  above  us ;  "  an 


f( 
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emin^Doe" — 


"  The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setthig  sun  "  ? 

Is  that 

"  The   loneliest   place  we    have  amid   the 
clouds  "  ? 

Is  that  "the  lonely «ummit "  to  which 
his  beloved  gave  his  namet  Is  tiiat 
"  narrow  girdle  of  rough  stones  and 
crags"  by  the  eastern  shore  of  Gras- 
mere — is  that  the  place  the  poet  named 
"Point  Rash  Judgment"?  for  that  he 
there  learned  and  taught 

"What  need  there   is    to  be    reserved    in 
speech, 
And  temper  all  our  thoughts  with  Charity." 

At  least  we  may  rest  awhile  at  "  The 
Swan  "— 

*'  Who  docs  not  know  the  famous  Swan  ?  "  . 

I  Th&  small  wayside  hostelrie  is  still  a  pal- 
pable  reality,  and  if  you  drink  nothing 
!  else  at  its  porch,  you  may  there  take  in 
I  as  full  and  rich  a  draught  of  nature  as 
any  country  on  God's  earth  can  supply. 
These  are  the  "  facts"  of  the  district : 
the  poet ,  has  clothed  them  in  glory  and 
in  pride — living  realities — Romance  un- 
veiled by  Truth.     He  is,  as  John  Rus- 
kin  says,  ^'tlie  great  poetic  landscape 
painter  of  the  age."     He  did  indeed  so 
paint  with  words  as  to  bring  vividly  be- 
fore the  mind's  eye  the  grandest  and 
loveliest  things  in  nature. 

But  who  can  walk  in  this  &vored  k>- 
cality  w^ithout  calling  Fancy  to  his  aid  t 
I  know  that  some  of  his  pictures  were 
drawn  far  away  from  the  scenes  so  in- 
separably linked  with  his  name ;  but  it 
will  bo  hard  to  separate  any  one  of  them 
from  the  district  that  is  so  especially  his. 
It  is  the  high  privilege  of  genius — 
more  esi^ecially  it  is  that  of  the  poet — to 
consecrate  the  common  things  of  life, 

"  Clothing  tlio  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn. 

Time  has  changed  many  of  them,  no 
doubt;  indeed,  we  know  that  ruthless 
raikoad  layers  have  swept  away  some  of 
the  "nooks  of  English  ground"  that 
genius  had  made  sacred ;  but  others  re- 
main associated  with  the  poet^s  history. 
Let  all  who  love  the  district,  and  have 
power  there,  preserve  them,  as  they 
would  the  o^eridhed  ohildrea  of  their 
homes  and  hearts. 
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The  plank  that  in  a  dell  half  up  Blen-  "  Only  the  topf  wo  tmd  "  > 

cathracros8e8yonderstream,underwhieh  j^  ^j^^^  ^^^  fountain  where,  b«ie«th  tlie 

't  e'><l?«  «?  f  n^y'  °°^  *»*  ''™«''  spreading  oak,  beside  a  m^y  seat  (we 

self-satisfied,  laughs  from  the  mountain  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  talked  a  pair  of 

tops-is  that  the  plank  where  Lucy  Gray  ^^^      ^^^^  ^^  yonnr^the 

eft  her  footmarks  half-way  over,  when  ^ther  seventy-two  t    Waa  it  beai&tliii 

he  storm  was  loud,  and  snow  was  a  foot  j,^       ^^  ^j^  y  ^^^      ^,6  ehepbad 

thick  above  the  perilous  pathway  ?  mourned  the  « last  of  hii.  flock  "  ? 

"  But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
AVill  never  more  be  seen." "  "  ^  healthy  man,  a  man  foil-grown. 

Weep  in  the  pnblic  roads  alone." 
Is  that  "  straggling  heap  of  unhewn 

stones"  at  Green-head-gyll  a  remainder  That  little  mwd — '*a  fdmple  cbad**— ii 

of  the  sheepfold  reared  by  "Michael,"  she  the  greatpgrandchild  of  her— ''one 

and  "  the  son  of  his  old  age,"  ere  the  of  seven  "—of  whom  two  slept  in  tlw 

boy  ohnrchyard  beneath  the  ohurbhyard  tneT 

"  In  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself  ttrr     ».      *-       j  i  j .. 

To  evil  courses,"  ^^  ^""^  "*d«  "»«  »»«>•" 

and  broke  the  old  man's  heart  ?  ^  fitting  under  «  Dungeon-ghyD  FoM,- 

Give  an  alms  to  the  "female  vagrant"  ^«  we  see  m  the  boys  who  saanter  thm 

you  meet  in  highway  or  in  byway,  for  ^iescendante  of  those  who,  having  "dd 

does  she  not  recall  to  memory  her  whose  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'    watched  the  poet- 
sad   stoiy  was   poured  into  the   poet's  ^'One  who  loved  the  bzooks 
ear  ? —  Far  better  than  the  Bage*a  book^" 

"  And  homeless,  near  a  thousand  homes,  I  as  ho  rescued  the  lamb  from  the  trodbU 
stood,  q^jI  j^q^  ^y^  jj.  ^  j^3  mother  T 

And  near  a  thousand    tables    pmecl  ana  ^  ° 

wanted  food."  "  And  gently  did  the  baid 

Surely  charity  cannot  be  withheld  from  ^  ^  upowia. 

any  wayworn  beggar  you  encounter  on       Let  us  search  for  the  rooflev  hot  h 

the  roadside  here.     That  thorn  must  be  which  he  met  "  the  Wandeper,**  a  pM^ 

the  very  thorn— "  so  old  and  gray"—  «  yet  wanting    the   aooompliahmMl  d 

under  the  scant  shade  of  which  safe,  at  ycrse  ;  "    who    had    *'  small    need  tf 

all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  that  lonely  books ; "  whose  character  was  God-msde; 

woman,  who  learned  from  nature  to  worahipMa 

"  In  misery  near  the  miserable  thorn,"  ^^  ^P^}^  ^f  ]"  ^^  ^„  Can  we  S6S  *0 

well,  shrouded  with  willow-flowen  sod 

whose  doleful  cry  was  "Misery,  oh  mis-  plumy  fern,"  at  which  he  bade  die  pod 

cry!"     Poor  Ruth!   that  may  be  the  drink?  the  hut  in  which  * 'the  wife  ^ 

very  "greenwood  tree,"  by  the  banks  of  widow"  dwelt,  a-weary,  a-wesiyfiirttB 

Tone,  under  which  she  sate ;  it  overhangs  beloved  who  never  oame  T 

tlie  rocks  and  pools  she  loved —  .i »-  ^    ,^     . 

^  "  If  he  llred 

**Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill  She  knew  not  that  he  lived;  If  he  w«e  dflsi 

That  had  been  done  to  her."  She  knew  not  that  ho  was  dead." 

Will  it  not  well  repay  a  visit  to  distant ,  Is  that  the  spot  "  among  the 

I^Innerdale  to  read  the  story  of  "  The  fastnesses  couched/*  where  *• 

lirothers"  beside  a  nameless  grave — to  and  lost"  the  Solitary  lived, 
!^oo  the  gray -haired  mariner  standing 
there,  his  fraternal  home  desolate  *!     Ah  I 
if  the  touching  tale  can  move  us  to  tears 

— "a  gushing  of  the  heart" — beside  a  Isthatfaroff  valley,  with  its  grq^< 

city  home 'fire,  what  may  it  not  do  in  tower,  environed  by  dwellinge  ^'UM^i 

that  lonely  graveyard,  where  was  nor  in  several  knots"  — is  ihat  llifBi  tiB 

epitaph,  nor  monument,  tombstone,  nor  whei'e  the  poet»  the  wandeiW|  tii  tfl 

name—  reclose encountered  tiM good"  '  *"  '^ 


"  At  safe  distance  ftoa  a  worii 
Not  movhig  to  his  mind  **  f 


coursing  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can 

hear, 

"  And  to  the  highest  last, 
Tho  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths — 
Immortal  life  in  never-fadhig  worlds 
For  mortal  creatures  conquered  and  secured  "  ? 
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sGSsed  by  a  vague  idea  of  human  perfect- 
ibility, expanded  its  imaginative  power 
in  ideal  theories  of  the  past,  and  vision- 
ary hopes  of  a  near  approaching  future. 
To  these  have  succeed^,  with  us,  patient 
endeavors  to  interpret  the  history  of  that 
Is  that  indeed  "  the  veritable  church-  past,  and  a  conviction,  which  frees  us 
yard  among  the  mountains,"  where  rest  from  enthusiasm  while  it  encourages  us 
so  much  of  human  joys  and  griefs,  hopes  to  toil,  that  there  has  been  a  real  educa- 
and  blights— records  that  live  but  in  the  tion  of  tho  human  race  conducted  slowly 
pastor's  memory  ;  where  green  hillocks   but  steadily,  by  which  "  the  thoughts  of 

only  mark  the  graves ^^^  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 

"Free  suns,"  and  which   is   still  in  progress. 

From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones"?       Education,  however,  is  not  merely  a  cul- 

^      _     .  ,  A  ture  of  the  intellect,  and  accordingly  we 

But  I  might  go  on,  page  after  page,    ean  trace  also  a  moral  culture  of  mankind 

touching  every  portion  of  the  sublime    ^^^^^  v  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  principles  of  our 

and  beautiful  district  where  the  poet  had    nature  are  drawn  out,  and  the  rude  mode 

his  home  and  haunts,  for  you  can  hardly    ^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^l^^  ^l^il^^  transformed 

move  a  step  or  turn  the  eye  on  a  single    j„^^  ^^^^  g^\^  ^!;         ^1^^  thoughtful  sympa- 

pomt  without  finding  something  he  has    ^.      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^ 

given  JO  fame,  some  association  of  his   ^\^^  ^^^     g^^^  ^l^ig  j^  ^^^  ^.U      j^ 

6*^^  tlie  i)assac;e  from  childhood  to  manhood, 

"  Contented  if  he  might  enjoy  not  only  is  the  intellect  expanded,   not 

The  things  which  others  understand ; ''  only  is  the  moral  nature  taught  to  listen 

-     ^«         .,,.  to  and  interpret  itself ;  new  feelings  come 

ever  prcpanng  a  feast  for  mihons  upon  j^^^  play,  and  old  feelings  are  refined 

millions  who  will  be  his  debtors  to  the  ^^^^  deepened,  placed  upon  firmer  foun- 

end  ot  time.  dalions,   and  modified  by  contributions 

He  hveddown  "indifference  "almost   ^^^^  ^;  ^^,^,.^^^  ^^  ^^^/^  ^f  ^^^ 

the  only  human  naalady  to  which  he  had  ^^^^^^  ^j,j^,^  ^  receiving  development 
been  subjected;  he  lived  to  know  that  ^.^^^  j  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  j^  has  been 
he  was  valued  in  a  measure  approaching  ^j^j^  ^,/^  ^^^^^^  ,.^^^  j^^  ^  ,,  ^^^^ 
desert;  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  ^^^  ^.^^  ^f  ^e„  ^,^  ^iae„ed  with  the 
"  the  masses  "as  a  benefactor  of  all  hu-  ^^^^^^  ^^.  ^,,^  suns,"  just  as  there  have 
mankind-T-not  for  a  day,  but  for  ever-  {^^^^  indisputable  extensions  of  men's  in- 
in  high  and  holy  consciousness  that  he  tgn^^tual  horizon  and  discoveries  of  un- 
had  done  the  work  of  God  for  the  good  ^^  ^^  ,  ^^^^  ^^^  continents  in  the  world 
of  man.  To  Wiluam  WoRDswoimi  ^f 'gp»cuiation  and  science,  so  from  age 
have  been,  and  wiU  be  given,  by  uniyer-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  deepenings  aid 
sal  accord,  as  long  as  language  can  utter  ^etrSitiugs  of  the  emotional  horizon,  and 
thought,  «  Perpetual  bcnedicUons!  ,,^^  territories  opened  in  the  world  of 
literature  and  art  Even  the  most  prim- 
itive feelings  of  our  nature  are  not  the 
The  ooniemponry  Beviaw.  Same  they  onoe  were  Old  men  are  still 
THE  POETICAL  FEELING  FOB  EXTER-  venerable-as  they  were  when  Homer 
NAL  NATURE  ^"^ — ^     wives  are  dear,  and  children  a 

light  of  homes.  Yet,  putting  all  else 
**  To  those  who  have  studied  history  aside,  it  is  certain  that  the  reception  into 
with  care,"  wrote  Gustavo  Planche,  the  general  heart  of  one  assurance— the 
*'  the  chronology  of  thoughts  and  feel-  assurance  of  immortality — has  modified 
ings  is  not  less  evident  than  that  of  even  these  simple  home  affections  in  a 
events."  In  this  sentence  is  touched  the  material  way.  Children  are  no  longer 
keynote  of  a  portion  of  inquiry  and  spec-  so  passionately  desired,  and  clung  to  as 
nlation  much  dwelt  on  in  recent  years,  the  means  of  gaining  the  somblance,  at 
The  last  century,  Ured  of  the  existing  state  least,  of  a  perpetuity  of  earthly  life  and 
of  thioga,  full  of  feverish  dreams,  and  pos-   power;  but  we  look  into  the  face  of  a 
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little  child  with  a  puro  joy  and  a  tender 
dread  unknown  to  the  old  world ;  grief 
for  the  newly  lost  is  still  cruel,  but  we 
soiTow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope  : 
love  that  was  strong  as  death  is  stronger 
now,  even  more  than  words  will  tell. 

In  tlie  history  of  emotions,  few  chap- 
ters to  us  of  the  present  day  would  be 
more  interesting  tlian  that  on  the  poetical 
feeling  for  external  nature;  but  it  is  a 
chapter  that  is  yet  unwritten.  Perpetu- 
ally self-repeating  have  been  the  phenom- 
ena of  dawning  and  sunset,  day  and 
night,  seedtime  and  harvest,  summer  and 
winter,  while  no  two  generations  have 
looked  at  them  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  They  are  elementary  and  simple  ; 
but  in  their  very  simplicity,  in  the  fact 
that  the  pleasures  they  afford  are  not  ar- 
tificial, constructed  plexisures,  lies  theu' 
inexhaustible  fulness  of  meaning  and  de- 
light. Wordsworth  was  thinking  how 
"the  earth  abide th  forever"  when  he 
wrote  in  his  beautiful  sonnet  to  Twi- 
light : 

"  Thus  (lid  the  waters  gleam,  the  moiintainB 
lower, 
To  the  mde  Briton  when  in  wolf-skin  vest, 
Here  roving  wild  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  Ical'y  bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed." 

But  he  partly  forgot  that  "one  genera- 
tion passeth  away,  and  another  genera- 
lion  conieth,"  in  a  deeper  sense  than  that 
of  mere  living  and  dying.  The  rude  | 
Briton  did  7wt  see  the  same  vision  which 
"Wordsworth  beheld.  Wordsworth  has 
liimself  taught  us  that : 

"Minds  that  have  nothing  to  confer 
Find  little  to  perceive." 


to  make  melody  nor  the  flowers  to  Uofr- 
"  Exoept  on  Friday  and  the  ^gib 


And  just  in  proportion  to  the  vast  con- 
ferring power  of  Wordsworth's  mind 
differed  from  that  of  the  Briton,  so  did 
his  perceiving  capacity.  There  are  a 
thousand  things  which  we  see,  and  from 
which  we  claim  delight,  which  to  our  an- 
cestors were  cither  invisible,  or  regarded 
witli  horror  or  aversion.  If  the  author 
of  I'he  Seasons  had  been  bom  a  fe\vr  cen- 
turies earlier,  when  poets  were  writing 
Romances  of  the  Hose  and  Lancelots  of 
the  Lakes,  but  one  of  his  four  books  could 
have  been  written.  All  the  year  round, 
at  that  liappy  peiiod,  the  poet's  calendar 
recorded  spring.  The  birds  never  ceased 


som. ^ .^_ 

I  of  the  great  Wlidajra,  liuioelot  bore%I- 
j  ways,  winter  and  summer,  a  r^ylrt  of 
fresh  roses  on  his  head.'**    No  tioiiven 
ever  enjoyed  a  wbter  moming'a  wdkf 
I  any  more  than  he  ever  enjoyed  "the 
cups  that  cheer  bat  not  inebriate."    Bit 
more  recent  than  the  diaoovery  of  winter 
has  been  the  discovery   of  monntaiK 
Vast  protuberances  of  the  earth  wero  in- 
deed long  since  known  to  exist,  but  tte 
word  mountain  meant  at  one  ttm^  son^ 
thing    ugly   and    repulsive,   afterwndi 
sometliing  "picturesque"  and  ternhlsif 
approached  too  near,  and  now  it  mesH 
something  full  of  a  strange  wonder  asi 
glory,  which  makes  the  iieait  ietp  ^ 
with  jo^,  and  jetxx)nlrols  its  beatiiigi— 
something  which  has  made  us  &el  thU 
the  beauty  of  the  plain,  in  oompaxHODi  k 
sensual  and  timorons,  like  the  ben^iif 
a  slave.f  The  beef  and  mutton  of  IM)^ 
shire  would  require  to  be  very  good^  *¥» 
tor  thought,  in  Cotton's  oontinnatiaa  if 
the  Complete  Angler^  to  make  ^mfmflt  if 
the  ill-landscape  aboat  the  Dova    Vte 
hills  could  only  be  got  oat  of  the  wsf  i 
would  be  so  much  improved!    AboeK 
thirty   years   later,   however,   Berid^ 
would  have  made  light  of  the  "hW^ 
bleak,  and  craggy  "  hills  of  DerfajriSa 
''  Green  fields  and  flowery  meadovBMl 
purlmg  streams  are  nowhere  in  sneh  p»* 
fcctlon  as  in  England ;     .     .    .    bat  ii 
enable  a  man  to  describe  rodcs  and  fU^ 
ipices,  it  is  absolutely  neoessaiy  tint  be 
pass  the  Alps."    Yea,  for  Bericd^y  kil 
himself  been  carried  in  an  open  eUr 
over  Mount  Cenis,  **  one  of  the  flMMt  it 
ficult  and  formidable  parts  of  the  A^ 

*  Snint-Bcnve,  PortraiU  UuSrmnM.  wLi.li 
107.  ^^ 

tSo  Robert  Browning  in  Tkg  EMUmm^ 
Italy,    It  is  perhtipB  ^vorth  contraftiag  a 
from  Addison  vrith  the  descriptka  of  i 

in  this  poem :  **  Wo  are  qnicklj  tfavd  •- • 

upon  Hills  and  Yalleja^  whm  a— wytht^fcltt 
and  Bottled  in  the  same  Place  sad  ^ 

find  onr  thoughts  a  little  ■giftrd  a 

the  Sight  of  soch  Object!  m  aie  ymrhT 
and  sliding  away  from  beneath  tlie  1^  if  |lki 
Beholder/'— .^^pecfo/or,  No.  4W. 
"  Oh,  those  mountain^  their  faiflBlle 
Still  moving  with  joa\ 

For  ever  some  new  heed  aai  hnHt  ef  1 
Thrusts  into  Tiew 

To  obsen-e  the  inlnider;  job  mh  % 
If  qnickl  r  yon  tarn. 

And,  befiue  tn^empajna^' 
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that  is  ever  past  over  by  mortal  men^" 
and  there  he  foand  rocks  that  are  ''  steep 
enough  to  caase  the  heart  of  the  most 
valiant  man  to  sink  within  him,"  and 
there  he  broke  his  sword,  his  watch,  and 
his  snuff-box.  So  he  writes  to  Pope  and 
Prior;  and  Pope  certainly,  but  not  for 
want  of  mountains  in  England,  did  not 
succeed  in  describing  "rocks  and  preci- 
pices ;"*  the  truth  being  that  Pope  (for 
whom  our  admiration  is  sincere  and 
great)  was  born  too  soon  to  see  a  moun- 
tain, and  would  not  have  found  one  had 
he  lived  at  Rydal.  Nay,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  if  one  delightful  household 
had  been  transported  some  night  from 
Olney  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes, 
next  morning  Cowper  would  have  sighed 
with  a  tender  regret  for  the  wilderness 
at  Weston  (the  only  vast  wilderness  in 
which  the  sociable  poet  would  really  have 
oared  for  a  lodge),  for  Mr.  Throckmor- 
ton's chestnut  avenue,  and  "  a  field  one 
side  of  which  formed  a  terrace,  and  the 
other  was  planted  with  poplare,  at  whose 
feet  ran  the  Ouse,  that  I  used  to  account 
a  little  Paradise."  "The  best  image 
which  the  world  can  give  of  Paradise," 
writes  Mr.  Ruskin,  **  is  in  the  slope  of 
the  meadows,  orchards,  and  comhelds 
on  the  sides  of  a  great  Alp,  with  its  pur- 
ple rocks,  and  eternal  snows  above." 

Yet  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  The 
education  of  our  senses  has  only  begun. 
We  do  not  yet  see  many  things ;  we  can 
recognize  things  by  a  mark  or  two,  with- 
out seeing  them,  sufficiently  for  our  get- 
ting and  spending  purposes.  We  have 
learned  some  few  elementary  facts  of  na- 
tore,  because  we  have  been  taught  to 
look  at  them,  or  because,  on  some  happy. 
morning  for  a  moment,  when  we  were 
alone,  our  eyes  were  opened,  and  we 
saw.  We  hear,  when  we  are  not  too 
deaf  through  selfish  anxiety  or  pride,  and 
when  our  passions  and  vanities  are  not 
too  noisy,  some  of  the  forte  passages  in 
the  symphony  of  the  worldf ;  but  how 
amall  a  uagment  of  the  symphony  these 
Gonstitate,  those  who  have  heard  most  of 
it  best  know.    Not  every  one,  indeed,  is 

.pable  of  vigor  of  observation  in  a  high 


*Oiie  important  obsenratioii  Pope  made — 
whieh  has  nerer  been  rerened — that  mountainB 
«M  broader  at  the  baae  than  the  sammit : 


Bire,  wl 

LOMllM 


wbtrt  IIm  BMNUitoin 


lov  valei,  and  iCMk  into  tti«  iUm.*^ 


K*w  SiBiia— YoL  lY.,  Ko.  6. 


degree,  but  obvious  facts  should  be,  and 
at  some  future  time  will  be,  familiar  to 
all.  This  is  still  far  from  bein^the  case. 
No  person  surely  can  have  looked  many 
times  at  water — a  lake,  a  quietly  running 
river,  or  a  woodland  pool — without  hav- 
ing had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
phenomenon  of  "  interrupted  reflection" 
— the  reflection  of  some  object,  a  tree 
suppose,  a  portion  of  which  is  effaced  by 
a  breeze.  Yet  Mr.  Hamerton,  who  has  set 
a  good  example  to  all  studious  observers 
in  making  public  the  contents  of  his 
Liber  Manorialjs,  writes : 

"  I  was  solemnly  warned  by  a  dealer  never 
to  introduce  interrupted  reflection  in  any  pic- 
ture, because,  as  he  assured  me  on  the  strength 
of  a  long  experience,  such  phenomena  always 
lessened  the  salablencss  of  landscapes,  as  peo- 
ple could  not  understand  them,*' 

The  trath  is,  we  have  as  yet  rather  be- 
gun to  feel  that  there  is  around  us  a  world 
of  wonder  and  beauty  than  actually  to 
see  it.  It  is  in  the  preparation  for  seeing 
Nature,  in  the  willingness  to  learn  from 
her,  the  confidence  in  her  teaching,  and 
that  receptive  perception,  that  wise  pas- 
siveness,  proper  to  the  poet  rather  than 
the  painter,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
our  chief  general  progress.  But  what 
we  anticipate  is,  that  the  results  of  ac- 
tive observation,  the  laborious,  self-cou- 
scious  analysis  of  the  appearances  of  the 
world,  will  afler  sufficient  time  become 
the  inherited  possession  of  all  men,  and 
will  form  a  new  and  wider  basis  for  that 
effortless  perception,  with  all  its  emo- 
tionless syntheses,  in  which  lies  the 
secret  of  the  poetical  representation  of 
nature. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  poetical  feeling 
for  nature  is  a  sublimate  of  many  ele- 
ments, intellectual,  emotional,  sensuous ; 
it  is  not  so  much  a  feeling  which  belong 
to  any  special  organ  of  spiritual  sensibil- 
ity, as  the  whole  vital  movement  of  oar 
being  when  turned  in  a  parUcolar  direo- 
tion ;  and  it  is  tremulous  to  almost  every 
influence  that  in  any  way,  physically  or 
mentally,  affects  as.  It  grows  with  oar 
growth,  passes  from  mood  to  mood  as 
the  eye  becomes  active  and  observant  or 
passive  and  receptive,  follows  the  altera- 
tions of  our  moral  character  (so  that, 
from  seeing  and  loving  what  Angelioo 
loved  and  saw,  we  may  bring  oarsdyes 
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to  see  only  such  things  as  were  the 
troubled  delight  of  Salvator  Rosa's  eye), 
receives  a  gleam  or  shade  from  every  joy 
or  sorrow  we  experience,  and  is  not 
quite  the  same  at  any  two  periods  of  our 
lives.  Never  were  days  more  closely 
"  bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety  " 
than  those  of  Wordsworth.  The  rain- 
bow at  which  his  heart  leaped  up  in 
childhood  never  became  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictionary  definition,  a  meteoric 
phenomenon  in  which  Ifhe  sun's  rays  are 
separated  into  the  colors  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum ;  yet  the  aj)pantion  came  and 
went  at  one  time  with  the  gloiy  and 
freshness  of  a  dream,  which  partly  faded 
away.  Wordsworth's  love  of  nature,  while 
to  his  boy's  heart  and  senses  the  blind- 
ing gladness  of  life  was  overmasteringly 
strong,  and  at  a  later  periotl,  when  he 
was  tyrannized  over  by  the  mere  organic 
pleat^ure  of  sight,  little  resembled  the 
spiritual  communion  with  nature  of  his 
later  years,  so  calm  and  yet  so  rapturous 
— so  full  of  passion  and  yet  so  full  of 
thought.  Still  numberless  as  are  the 
forms  which  this  feeling  assumes,  we 
discern  after  a  while  certain  great  typical 
forms  among  them,  which  it  is  possible 
to  study  with  some  hope  of  arriving  at 
the  chief  causes  of  their  differences. 
Such  a  study  we  would  at  present  in 
part  attempt. 

In  part ;  for  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  causes  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  investigate.  Let  the  reader  consider 
how  the  feeling  for  external  nature  is 
modified  by  the  differences  of  individual 
organization,  physical  and  mental ;  by 
the  different  characteristics  of  races  ;  by 
the  influence  of  climates — a  climate  in 
which  each  morning  renews  the  bridal 
pomps  of  the  earth  and  sky,  or  one  in 
which  the  years,  before  they  are  very  old, 
if  we  reckon  from  their  birth  in  spring, 
are  ruined  with  rains  and  snow  ;  of  a  soil 
teeming  with  life,  and  giving  birth,  with 
unassisted  throes,  to  monstrous  vegeta- 
tation,  or  of  one  in  which  every  daisy  is 
as  a  pearl,  and  the  furrows  must  be  set- 
tled with  anxious  hand^ :  let  him  con- 
sider the  influence  of  social  and  political 
conditions  ;*  of  periods  when  the  atmos- 

*  Do  Tocqueville  has  somo  ingenious  remarlu 
on  the  influence  of  the  democratic  spirit  ^n  the  foel- 
ing  for  nature.  Dt  la  DemocraUeen  Am&ique^  voL 
3,  chap,  xvii.,  ed.  184  J. 


phere  is  one  of  sorrow,  and  others  when 
It  is  one  of  joy ;  the  infiaenoe  of  times  of 
war  and  times  of  peace,  of  city  and  coun- 
try life,  of  art,  of  travel,  and  much  more 
that  he  will  think  of;  and  then  he  will 
be  able  to  diminish  what  we  have  to  say 
to  its  true  proportion  in  reference  to  the 
entire  subject 

In  this  enumeration  one  capital  omis- 
sion has  been  made — philosophical,  relig- 
ious, and  scientific  views  of  the  external 
world,  and  our  relations  to  it,  which  ob- 
viously must  affect  to  some  extent  the 
feeling  with  which  it  is  regarded.  Bat 
do  they  affect  it  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent ?  Are  the  results  of  art  really  snb- 
ject  to  the  influence  of  philosophical  be- 
liefs? Are  we  justified  in  speaking  of 
the  philosophy  of  a  poet  or  artist!  We 
must  try  to  give  some  answer  to  these 
questions. 

Two  answers  we  find  ready  to  our 
hand.  Clongh  wrote  from  Oxford  in 
1838— 

*'  Were  it  nut  for  the  happy  notiou  that  a 
man's  poctr}'  is  not  at  all  affected  hj  his  opin- 
ionB,  or  indeed  character  and  mind  altogether, 
I  fear  the  Paradise  Lost  would  be  utterly 
unsalable,  except  for  waste  paper,  in  the 
University." 

This  is  really  the  popular  view.  Art  is 
not  supposed  to  be  the  finest  effluence  of 
the  entire  nature  of  the  artist,  bat  to  be 
the  offspring  of  a  special  fiiculty,  imagin- 
ation— the  faculty  of  giving  to  wry  noth- 
ing a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  wUch 
operates  best  when  judgment,  reason, 
and  reflection  are  Imd  to  sleep.  We 
shall  say  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  bat 
must  consider  another  answer,  the  ex- 
treme opposite  to  the  popular  one,  which 
has  recently  been  given  by  a  writer  of 
high  literary  and  philosophical  attain- 
ments. "  Though  it  is  not  the  power  of 
speculative  reason  alone  .that  constitatca 
a  poet,"  writes  Mr.  Masson,  ''is  it  not 
felt  that  the  work  of  a  poet  is  measured 
by  the  amount  and  depth  of  bis  specula- 
tive reason  !  "  By  this  Mr.  Masson  does 
not  mean  that  if  we  take  a  sounding  of  a 
poet*s  depth  in  the  speculative  resion  we 
shall  so  obtain  a  tair  measure  of  his  depth 
in  all  other  dh-ections.  Even  this  state- 
ment would  be  indefensible.  Shelley, 
for  instance,  judged  by  the  amount  and 
depth  of  his  speculative  reason,  can  not 
hold  a  place  among  the  great  poeta  of 
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this  centtUT-  Still  less  can  Keatu ;  and  it 
nmat  be  scKnowledged  thiit  the  poetry  of 
Shelley  ia  food  too  ethereal,  and  that  of 
Keats  too  richly  fruit-tike,  to  support 
hnmnn  natnre  alone.  Yet  what  a  wealth 
of  beauty,  what  a  satisfying  fiilnesB  of 
im^nation,  what  a  warmth  of  coloring. 
what  a  splendor  of  life,  what  a  joy,  what 
a  sadness  below  the  joy,  we  iiod  in  the 
best  poems  of  Ke^ts !  And  what  a 
grace,  what  a  delicacy,  what  an  aerial 
kreUDesB,  what  a  feiif -like  tinting,  what 
a  white  heat  of  intellectnalized  passion, 
vhat  a  melody,  piercing  sweet,  we  find 
everywhere  in  Shelley  !  "  Tlie  good 
Btan  met  in  his  horoscope,  made  him  of 
spirit,  fire,  and  dew."  But  Mr.  Masson'^ 
meaning  is,  that  the  worth  of  a  poet's 
work,  "  ultimately  and  on  the  whole,  is 
■  the  worth  of  the  speculation,  the  philoso- 
phy on  which  it  rssts,  and  which  entered 
into  the  conception  of  It."*  What  Shel- 
ley enjoyed  and  suffered  accordingly — 
wnat  he  saw,  what  he  imagined — are  of 
alight  significance  compared  with  the 
"philosophy,"  the  "speculation"  which 
entered  into  his  work.  We  shall  mcas- 
Dre  the  worth  of  the  best  of  his  poetry  iu 
this  way  only  when  we  have  advanced 
to  the  higher  criticism  of  those  German 
writers  who  find  ooMmogonic  theories, 
and  inquiries  into   psychology,    in   the 

r  phonies  of  Beethoven,  and  who  nrge 
ardsts  of  the  present  day  to  ctploro 
with  inatmmental  music  the  field  of  his- 
tory, as  the  great  musician  of  Bonn  ex- 
plored that  of  philosophy. t 

The  greatest  of  modern  creators  in 
literatnre,  speaking  of  bis  own  work, 
aaid  ; 

"  WilAetm  MeUter  ia  one  of  (he  mo»I  in- 
calculable producUuas;  ImysL-lfcaii  scaTi-Gly 
be  said  to  hare  tbc  kuy  to  it.  People  sctk  a 
central  p<*nt,  and  that  is  linnJ  and  DOt  oven 
rl^t.  I  should  think  a  rich,  raanifotd  life,  . 
bmight  close  to  our  eyes,  would  be  oQou|,'h  ' 
In  haelC  without  uiy  express  tendency,  which,  i 
after  all,  ii  only  for  the  intellect." 

Affon,  Goethe  s^d : 

"  Faiut  Is  quite  incoaimcDsarable,  and  all 


o  the  understand - 


*nieM  woidi  occnr  in  BritUh  NoveBtli ;  but  it 
It  aridCDt  that  Ur.  U»mm  meaiDTes  the  worth  of 
iba  jnct^  and  the  norolut'i  work  b/  tha  lama 


]  These  sentences  are  from  the  Conver- 
\sations  wit/t  Fkiermann,  and  let  ua  add 
another  whi^'.Ti  gtates,  with  almost  the 
boldness  of  a  paradox,  the  truth  ou  tiiis 
subject : 

"The  converantinn  now  lumod  on  Tivito 
and  the  idea  which  Goethe  had  cudcavorcd 
to  present  by  it.  *  Idea  ! '  said  (Soethe,  '  aa  il' 
1  luicw  anythin:;  about  it.  I  had  the  life  of 
Tttsso — I  had  ray  own  life.  .  .  I  can  truly 
aay  of  ray  produclion,  it  it  hone  of  my  hone, 
iindjteakofmyjltvh.  .  .  .  The  only  pro- 
duction of  greater  extent  in  which  I  aui  con- 
scious of  having  labored  to  set  forth  a  pervad- 
ing idea,  Is  probably  Waklrer^aniltJicha/tfa. 
This  novel  lias  thus  l)ecome  comprelicnsibte 
to  the  understanding;  buti  will  not  say  tlial 
It  ia  thurulbre  better.  I  am  rather  of  the 
opiainn  that  the  mure  lucomineusurable,  and 
ihemoroiucoraprehcnsible  totho  undurstand- 
Ing,  a  poetic  instruction  is,  so  much  the  better 
it  is.  ■  "• 

The  speculative  and  the  artistic  na- 
tures, their  modes  of  operation,  and  thoir 
products,  are  in  truth  difiercnt  through- 
out. The  artistic  spirit  does  not  operate 
by  analysis  and  generalization ;  it  does 
not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  flowei's  by 
studying  vegetable  anatomy  ;  it  does  nut 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
by  philosophical  investigation  ;  it  ac- 
quires it  cliiefly  by  realizing,  through  a 
profound  sympathy,  with  living  men  and 
women,  and  through  the  experience  of 
life,  that  targe  fund  of  humanity  which 
is  the  possession  of  every  great  artistic 
nature.  Mental  anatomy  ukay  be  worth 
the  dramatist's-  study,  as  physical  anat- 
omy is  worth  tlie  sculptor's ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  there  were  no  anatomical 
lectures  in  the  days  of  Homer  or  of 
Phidias.  As  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
speculative  iulellect,  they  hardly  become 
available  'for  artistic  purposes  tjll  they 
have  ceased  to  be  conclusions,  till  they 
have  dropped  out  of  the  Intolleot  into 
the  moral  uature,  and  there  become  vital 
and  obscure.  And  obscure  all  great  art 
is — not  with  the  perplexity  of  subtle 
speculation,  but  with  the  mystery  of 
vital  movement.  Uow  complex  soever 
the  character  of  some  dramalU  ptnona. 


•  CoitBtnatiinu  ofGoilh  mitk  Edprmmi,  trail*- 
kted  bf  John  Uxeolbra,  vd,  i.,  pp.  800-1, 41>-la ; 
roL  IL,  p.  aiO. 
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for  instance,  may  be,  if  it  has  been  elal>- 
() rated  in  the  intellect,  another  intellect 
can  make  it  out.  How  simple  soever  it 
be,  if  the  writer  has  made  it  his  own  by 
a  complete  sympathy,  it  is  real,  and  there- 
fore inexhaustibly  full  of  meaning.  It ! 
hcems  very  easy  to  understand  Shake- 
8|>eare'8  Celia,  or  Goethe's  Clarchen  or 
Philina,  they  seem  such  simple  concep- 
tions ;  yet  we  never  quite  comprehend 
tliem,  any  more  than  we  do  the  simplest 
real  humau  being,  and  so  we  return  to 
them  again  and  again,  ever  finding  some- 
thing new.  Ihey  are  as  clear  as  the 
Hea,  which  tempts  us  to  look  down  and 
down  into  its  unresisting  depths ;  but, 
like  the  sea,  they  are  unfathomable  by  any 
eye. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  artistic  product — 
the  work  of  art — so  far  from  being  meas- 
urable, as  regards  its  worth,  by  the  spec- 
ulation which  entered  into  it,  is  far  richer 
than  any  intellectual  gift  the  artist  could 
have  offered.  It  rests  not  so  much  on  any 
view  of  life  (all  views  of  life  are  unibrtu- 
iialely  one-sided)  as  on  a  profound  sym- 
pathy with  life  in  certain  individual 
forms ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  whole 
nature  of  the  artist  is  lost  in  his  work — 
his  perceptive  powers,  his  sensuous  im- 
pulses, his  reason,  his  imagination,  his 
emotions,  his  will,  the  conscious  activity 
and  unconscious  energy  iuterj)eneti'ating 
one  another — will  his  work  come  forth 
full,  not  of  speculation,  but  what  is  so 
much  better,  of  life,  the  o])en  secret  of  ait.* 

Are  we  then  justified  in  speaking  of 
the  philosophy  of  a  poet  ?  Yes,  certainly. 
In  the  first  place,  the  poet  is  a  thinker, 
tliough  not  of  the  speculative  kind.  He 
has  his  views  of  life,  and  these  enter  con- 
f  clously  and  unconsciously  into  his  work  ; 
only  we  are  to  look  for  them  there  not  as 

views,  but  as  a  part  of  the  movement  of 

. ■■  ■  ,■■■. 

'  *'It  has  been  long  perceived  that  in  art  all 
things  are  not  perfurmcd  with  a  full  conscious- 
ni'.ss ;  that  with  the  conscious  activity  an  uncou- 
Rcious  cncrg)'  must  nnitc  itself;  that  the  perfect 
union  and  rcciprocul  iuteri>enetrAtion  of  the  two 
is  that  which  accomplishes  the  highest  in  art ; 
works  wanting  this  sciil  of  unconscious  power  are 
recognized  by  the  evident  want  of  a  self-sufficing 
life,  independent  of  the  producing  life;  while,  on 
the  contrun',  where  this  operates,  art  gives  to  its 
]ir«;<luctions,  together  with  the  highe>t  clearness  of 
th»  understanding,  that  inscrutable  reality  by 
which  they  resemble  works  of  nature." — iicheL 
liwj  on  the  Relation  between  the  Plastic  Artf  and 
Nature^  p.  9. 
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life  itself.  Goethe,  for  example,  vii  a 
thinker  of  the  highest  order,  and,  p«- 
haps  more  tlian  any  other,  resomea  h 
himself  the  diverse  tendencies  of  modem 
speculation.  Into  H^xutt  entered  the 
quintessence  of  fifhr-eight  jeeaaf  eqwri- 
ence  and  meditation  of  the  gmM 
modem  mind,  and  WU&elm  MaiKt 
is  fuller  of  profound  saggestion  dm 
most  of  the  treatises  on  homan  utan 
and  philosophies  of  life.  But  the  aq^ 
gestion  is  of  thaf  unbroken,  that  daea 
and  pregnant  kind,  which  real  action  asd 
suffering  whisper  to  whoever  has  eaiato 
hear ;  and  all  his  life  Groethe  had  a  d» 
dain,  remarkable  in  one  of  sach  rare  ial^ 
lectual  tolerance,  of  the  systems  and  Af 
mulas  of  philosophy.  Bat,  seoond(f,ilii 
a  strange  mistake  to  regard  the  pMhafijiff 
as  a  mere  machine  for  the  manofiaslandf 
systems.  Deeper  than  the  xegioa  of  tta 
the  elaborative  intellect  lies  a  repmrf 
active  and  moral  tendencies^  in  ~*^^ 
we  find  the  main  causes  of  the  i 

between  one  man  and  another, 

tendencies,  often  quite  as  modi  as 
are  the  material  out  of  which  a 
philosophy  shapes   itself 
we  have  right  to   compare 

and  artistic  natures,  and  separate 

the  two  into  corresponding  groapa   Ik 
warfare  of  thinkers  is  not  a  men  "^ 
fare  of  ideas,  but  of  inteUectnaSaad 
dencics  as  well ;  and  he)ioe  the  i 
ties  that  occupied  the  field  two 
years  ago  occupy  it  to-day.    ft  is  net 

/•-^..^ .^i.*    1^^ \^     ^-. 1 •  •    « ! 


force  of  logic  commonly  which  oaandi 
one  of  us  to  enter  the  pondi  and  awv 
to  enter  the  sty ;  more  often  vi  iMi 
some   dim,  affectionate  xeminiaeenea  af 

antenatal  porches,  or  a  congenitsl 

for  scenting  hog- wash.  One  of  aa 
an  excess  of  earthy  particles 
plexion,  and  he  tiecomea  a 
another  is  bom  with  a  sennfaOi^  la 
the  skyey  influences,  and  his  find  — 
in^  were  the  rudiments  of  tta 
philosophy.  Zeno  can  be  v 
only  by  the  Zeno  that  is  in  ns :  anllf  ha 
has  expelled  Epicurus,  we  anaB  Iji^ta 
Epicurus  of  Samoa  as  the  deaf 
wnich  will  not  hearken  to  the 
diarmera,  charming  never  ao  wiaj||  "|W^ 
the  Stoic  or  Epicurean,  tlM  n^lanriWi 
or  idealistic  tendeneieai  may  ayi^laa^ 
and  not  find  thdr  most  natiml  diMiki* 
ment  in  the  intcdleet    ^e  iaa^lla  ^SL 
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with  active  rather  than  specalative  pow-  good,   or  at  least  henceforth    pacified  and 

ere,  and  then  these  tendencies  will  real-  P^iriflcd ;   an  assunmce  that  she  is  beneficent 

ize  themselves  in  a  practical  way ;  or  we  »°^  ^!^^°^  «^f  least  near  to  God  in  the  in- 

u    ^iv  J     uuS    -*:«*:  ^ ^i„-^  ««,!  spirations  breathed  by  her ;  lawfulin  her  love- 

may  be  gifted  with  an  artist.c  nature,  and  ^^^„^ .  ^^^^  ^  \^^  ^'^pjl^l^     ^yi^^^  jj^. 

then,  denying  suatenance  trom  all  the  mcr,  the  first  of  all  painters,  it  is  when  Jupitur 

elements,  they  will  spring  up,  bloeeom,  and  Juno  arc  veiled  in  a  golden  cloud  on  Ida 

and  bear  fruit  in  poetry  and  art.  that  the  earth  blooms  below,  and  the  hya- 

The  question — ^we  may  call  it,  as  we  cmths  and  roses  are  bom."* 
like,  a  philosophical  or  a  religious  ques-       ^^^^  ^^  ^^,1  ^j^^  p„,^j^^  ^^ 

tion-first  m  importance  with  reference  ^f  ^^^  j^  therefore  decidedly  unfavorable 

to   the    feeling    for  external  nature   is  ^  ^^^^        ^^  f^^U      ^^^  ^^^^^^^i  ^^^^^^ 

thi»-How  docs  the  external  world  stand  _u„fovorable  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
rdatcd  to  me-in  a  hostUe  or  fnendly  ^^^  -.^  highest,  its  ideal  eipressiol,. 

wbtT    Is  It  m  Itself  good  or  is  it  evilT  ^j^^^  ^^e  earth  is  under  a  curse.     Sec 

And  are  its  mtentions  with  regiud  to  me  ^„j,     ^^^  ^^^  ^  ;^  whatever  is 

bepevolent  or  the   reverse  ?     Is  it  es-  truly  natural,  is  to  be  suspected  ;  self-re- 

trmged  from  God  and  ful  of  snares  for  ^^  J^^  ^^^  mortification  take  the  place  of 

the  soul  of  man,  or  IS  It  still  Gods  world  self  -  development     To  those  who  are 

and  lovingly  disposed^wards  us t    And  ^^.     mortified  the  world  should  bo  "a 

mnceit  is  evident  that  to  the  senses,  the  u  jitter's  house,"  "an  old  threadbare- 

magination,  and  the  simp  e  human  heart  ^^^  case,"  "a  smoky  house,"  "a  lot- 

the  earth  and  sky  do  speak  lovingly,  and  ^^^  plastered  world,"  "an  ashy  and  dirty 

receive  from  them  a  prompt  and  joyous  ^^l„     „  rp^e  earth  also  is  spotted  (like 

response,  there  is  another  question  close-  ^^e  face  of  a  woman  once  beautiful,  but 

ly  connected.  Is  the  heart  in  such  move-  „^^  deformed  with  scabs  of  leprosy) 

ments  as  these  to  be  trusted  or  to  be  sus-  ^j^^  thistles,  thorns,  and  much  barreu 

pe^t    May  I  hve  with  open  senses  ^ndemess."     "The  creation  now  is  an 

and  free  spirit,  or  is  a  higher  life  to  be  ^,^  ^^tten  house  that  is  all  dropping 

attamed  by  the  renunciation  of  freedom,  ^^^        ^,  ^ud  leaning  on  one  side."    The 

even  though,  with  the  renunciaUon  of  ^oses  and  lilies  are  made  "  vanity  sick " 

fre^om,  joy  and  beauty  disappear  t  .     ^^e  sin  of  man,  yet  so  abandoned  are 

.   ^^^  °°4  ^°  ^"^^  ^^""^  *^'"'  '"**"  we  (who  even  when  children  were  "  young 

to  M.  bamte-lieuve :  ^-^^^  ^^^  infinitely  more  hateful,  than 

"To  understand  and  to  love  nature,  one  vipers  ")  that  they  can  seduce  us  to  look 

amat  not  be  always  intent  on  inward  good  or  on  them  with  pleasure  "  through  our  two 

evil — Incessantly  occupied  with  spiritual  self-  clay  windows,"  "  these  cursed  eyes  of 

defence,  moral  discipline  and  restraint.   Those  ours."t     This  disagreeable  cento  of  quo- 

who  make  a  kind  of  cold  and  colorless  limbo  tations  we  owe  to  the  scrutiny  of  sevcn- 

of  the  earth,  who  see  hero  only  exile  and  a  .       .,         .   ., , , '  .. ■  „ 

twilight  ftall  of  fear,  may  pass  through  the  teenth-century  theology  by  a  writer  who, 
worid  and  pass  out  of  it  without  even  per-  however  insensible  to  the  stem  lovehness 
eaiTing,  like  Philoctetes  at  the  moment  of  de-  and  moral  greatness  of  the  Puritan  spirit, 
paxtnre,  that  the  fountdns  were  sweet  in  this  did  not,  we  believe,  misinterpret  its  ten- 
long  bitter  Lemnos.     Although  no  philo-  dency  to  asceticism.     And  the  force  of 


■opUcal  or  religious  doctrine  (except  those  of  t^ese  quotations  is  much  increased,  when 

abwhite  mortitiaition   and  renunciation)  is  consider  that  there  is  nothing  merely 

eontnuy  to  the  fcclhig  for  nature ;  although  "«"»""=»"'='  moi,  wi..iv  »  uuv      ^     ^     j 

in  this  great  temple,  from  which  Zcno,  Calvto.  <^^  or  personal  m  them,  when  we  oon- 

aad  Boint-Qyran  voluntarily  shut  themselves  sider  their  oonsistencjr  speculatively  with 

oat,  are  many  worshippers  from  every  region  the  doctrines  on  which  the  asceUcism 

— ^Flato,  Lucretius,  &iint  Badl  from  the  depth  rested,  and  practically  with  the  entire 

of  bis  hermitage  in  Pontus,  Luther  from  the  Pnritan  conduct  of  lite. 
dspth  of  bis  garden  at  Wittembetg  or  at 

ZdladorC  ¥4neloa  the  SaToyard  vicar,  and  ._,^  ij.__i:.i.  .u.  j,i:„.«  _.^„i_.-  ^  n*  a.:...^ 

Xw— 11-      u  I.  >_..  >k.»  (K.  &^t  ...nnjsttn.  ^r  lo'o  Engush  the  dchcate  meamngs  or  M.  oainte- 

<»erlto--ltl8truethatthe  first  condition  of  Beare-*  hu.guagc-*«iine  certaine  (kcUiti,  un 

tbto  wonbip  of  nature  seems  to  be  a  CCTtato  ^^ain  abandoTconfiant  Ten  eUe." 

yleldtngneia,  a  light  and  tmstital  surrender  of  *Portrmtt  IMi&mra,  vol.  u ,  p.  IIL 

tbe  beait  to  her,*  an  assurance  that  she  Is  f  The  "yoong vipers"  extract  is  from  Jona- 

thui  Edwards.    For  tbe  rest  see  BncUe'i  £B(tory 

•  We  haw  foand  it  impossiUe  to  cany  over  of  CivitixaSon,  toL  ii.,  notea^  pp.  888-9. 
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Such  are  the  thoughts  which  Protes- 
tant writers  have  expi^essed :  yet  essen- 
tially Protestantism,  enlarging  as  it  does 
the  law-making  power  of  the  individual, 
is  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  the 
natural  rights  of  the  heart  which  Lutlier, 
our  chief  of  men,  illustrated  by  his  life 
and  did  not  scrapie  to  embody  with  Ger- 
man plainness  of  speech  in  a  famous 
proverb.  But  let  us  compare,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  feeling  for  external  nature, 
with  the  Puritan  spirit  the  spirit  of 
another  asceticism — one  founded  not  on 
theological  doctrine,  but  on  an  enthusi- 
astic piety,  and  a  passion  of  benevo- 
lence. 

Bonaventm*a  writes : 

"  Who  can  form  a  conception  of  tlic  fervor 
and  the  love  of  Francis,  the  friend  of  Christ  ? 
You  would  have  said  that  he  was  burned  up 
by  the  divine  love,  like  charcoal  in  the  llamcs. 
As  often  as  his  thouglits  were  directed  to  this 
subject,  he  was  excited  as  if  the  chords  of  his 
soul  had  been  touched  by  the  plecti-um  of  an 
inward  voice.  But  as  all  lower  affections  ele- 
vated him  to  this  love  of  the  Supreme,  he 
yielded  himself  to  the  admiration  of  every 
creature  which  God  had  formed;  and  from 
tlie  summit  of  tliis  observatory  of  delights,  he 
watclied  the  causes  of  all  things  as  they  un- 
folded themselves  under  living  forms.  Among 
Uu'  beautiful  olyects  of  nature  lie  selected  the 
most,  lively ;  and  in  the  forms  of  created 
things  he  sought  out  with  ardor  whatever 
appeared  especially  captivating  ;  rising  from 
one  beauty  to  another  as  by  a  ladder,  with 
which,  he  scaled  to  the  highest  and  the  most 
glorious." 

All  creatures  seemed  to  Francis  to 
j)ossess  "  a  portion  of  the  divine  princi- 
l»le  by  which  he  himself  existed :  " 

*'  Doves  were  his  especial  favorites.  He 
gathered  them  into  liis  convents,  laid  them 
in  his  bosom,  taught  them  to  eat  out  of  his 
hand,  and  pleased  himself  with  talkhig  of 
them  as  so  many  chaste  and  faithful  brethren 
of  the  Order.  In  the  lark  which  sprang  up 
before  his  feet,  he  saw  a  Minorite  Sister,  clad 
in  the  Franciscan  color,  who,  like  a  true 
Franciscan,  despised  the  earth,  and  sqared 
towaids  heaven  with  thanksgivings  for  her 
Min])le  diet.  .  .  .  His  own  voice  rose 
with  that  of  the  nightingale  in  rural  vespers; 
and  at  the  close  of  their  joint  thanksgiving, 
he  i)rai8ed,  and  fed,  and  blessed  his  fellow- 
worshipper."  ♦ 

♦  The  quotations  are  from  Sir  J.  Stej)hen*8  Es- 
says in  Ecciesiastical  Biogr<q}hy^  and  Mrs.  Jame- 
hon's  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 


And  let  us  hear,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's translation^  some  versee  of  the 
Canticum  Solis : 

"O  most  high  Almighty,  good  Lord  God, 
to  Thee  belong  praise,  glory  and  all  bless- 
ing. 

''Praised  be  my  Lord  Qod  with  all  his 
creatures  ;  and  especially  our  brother  the 
sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and  who  brings 
us  the  light ;  (air  is  he  and  shining  with  a  veiy 
great  splendor:  O  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us 
Thee! 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the 
moon,  and  for  the  stars,  the  which  He  has  s^ 
clear  and  lovely  in  heaven. 

**  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  •  brother  the 
wind,  and  for  air  and  cloud,  and  all  weaUior, 
by  which  thou  upholdest  in  life  all  creatures. 

''  Praised  by  me  Lord  for  our  uster  water, 
who  is  very  serviceable  unto  us,  and  humble, 
and  precious,  and  clel&n. 

"Praised  by  me  Lord  for  our  brother  fire, 
through  whom  Thou  givest  us  light  and  dsriL- 
ness ;  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant,  and  veiy 
mighty  and  strong. 

"  Praised  be  piy  Lord  for  our  mother,  the 
earth,  the  which  doth  sustain  and  keep  oa^ 
and  bringeth  forth  divers  fruits  of  many  col- 
ors, and  ijjass." 

There  is  what  Mr.  Arnold  might  call 
'^  natural  magic  "  in  the  epithets  here  de- 
scriptive of  our  brother  fire^— "eeUoe 
bello,  e  jocondo  e  robustissimo  e  forte.*' 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  we  approach 
Nature  (we  can  hardly  help  falling  into 
this  personification)  with  a  trustful,  un- 
clouded spirit,  assured  that  she  is  loving 
and  good  ;  the  next  question  is  this :  £ 
she  noble?  What  kind  of  love  has  she 
to  give  ust  And  the  answer  is — She 
will  be  noble  or  not  as  you  have  the  heart 
to  understand  her.  She  will  give  you 
the  love  that  you  desire. 

In  other  words,  the  feeling  for  nature 
may  be  either  what  we  may  call  the  epi- 
curean or  what  we  may  call  the  spir- 
itual. The  eye  sees  what  it  has  the 
power  of  seeing.  We  shall,  according 
to  our  faculty,  gaze  with  the  vivid  pleas- 
ure of  a  child  upon  the  illundnated  capi- 
tals and  the  flowers  upon  the  margin  of 
the  book,  or  behold  the  visions  of  its 
prophecies  and  hear  the  sound  of  its 
evangels.  But  let  it  be  observed,  we  use 
the  word  Epicurean  in  no  positively  in- 
vidious sense.  Without  a  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauty  of  the  external  world 
— a  delight  unknown  to  common  men  in 
its  mere  colors,  and  forms,  and  sounds 
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— ^there  can  be  no  great  poet,  whether 
(if  we  may  suggest/  materials  for  a  chap- 
ter on  the  physiology  of  poets)  that  de- 
light reside  exaltingly  in  the  animal 
spirits  as  with  Byron,  or  richly  in  the 
blood  as  with  Keats,  or  intensely  in  the 
nervous  system  as  with  Shelley,  or  no.w 
with  a  ti'anquil,  now  with  a  passionate 
fulness,  in  the  entire  physical  sensorium, 
as  with  Wordsworth.  But  the  merely 
Epicurean  poet  rests  satisfied  with  the 
delight  of  colors  and  sounds ;  he  receives 
through  them  no  intimations  of  spiritual 
presences  and  powers ;  he  loves  green 
places  and  bowel's,  and  voices  of  the 
west  wind;  but  no  flower  ever  brings 
him  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears  ; 
his  profoundest  reflection  is  that  death  is 
inevitable,  his  most  serious  conclusion 
that  life  should  therefore  be  enjoyed; 
and  even  death  he  tries  to  look  forward 
to,  according  to  the  beautiful  expression 
of  our  own  most  j)erfect  Epicurean  poet, 
Herrick,  as  ^^  the  cool  and  silent  shades 
of  sleep." 

Much  here  of  course  depends  on  indi- 
vidual temperament  and  disposition.  Yet 
it  is  true  that  certain  ])hilosophical  and 
religious  creeds  (and  conditions  of  society 
wtiich  gave  birth  to  such  creeds)  are  es- 
peoially  favorable  for  certain  forms  of  the 
feeling  for  external  nature.  The  ten- 
dency of  Herrick  (although  he  could 
write  "  Noble  Numbera"  as  well  as  "  Hes- 
perides")  was  so  decidedly  Epicurean, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
any  religious  creed  which  he  could  have 
embraced  would  have  made  him  care  less 
for  roses,  and  the  roses  on  Julia's  cheeks, 
or  for : 

_  # 

"  Those  lyric  feasts. 
Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Ton." 

Bat  we  can  imagine  that  another  Epicu- 
rean poet,  Horace — a  much  more  serious 
qpirit  than  the  author  of  ^^  Hesperides  " 
—had  he  once  believed  that  the  truth  he 
■ought  for  lay  in  his  friend  Virgil's  spir- 
itiuJ  philosophy,  or  had  he  possessed  a 
Boman  faith  in  the  gods  not  only  on  a 
day  when  it  thundered  in  a  clear  sky, 
but  on  all  days,  and  had  thus  been  deliv- 
ered from  that  skepticism  which  is  so 
Undly  a  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  Epi- 
curean feeling  —  we  can  image  that 
Horace,  though  he  would  never  have  lost 
hia  'gradoQB  bonhanm^  might  have  sung 


as  well  a.s  moralized  about  other  things 
than  roses  and  myrtles,  the  Falernian 
and  the  l^Iasslc,  and  Lalage  and  Lydia. 
A  materialism  not  too  definite,  a  skepti- 
cism free  from  passionate  regret  for  a  lost 
faith,  and  somewhat  tranquil  m  itself,  and 
a  loose-fitting,  indulgent  ethical  system — 
these  are  excellent  conditions  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Epicurean  feeling  for 
nature.  .  They  do  not  create  it,  they  do 
not  even  contain  its  germ  ;  but  they 
supply  a  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  it 
is  fostered  and  sustained. 

Here  observe  an  important  distinction . 
The  Epicurean  poet,  though  he  sees  only 
the  surfaces  of  things,  and  of  them  at- 
tends only  to  such  as  are  agreeable,*  is 
still  a  poet ;  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
emotion  that  he  writes,  an  emotion 
through  which  the  sensuous  life  of  na- 
ture is  interpreted  and  made  "  magically 
near  and  real."  The  merely  descriptive 
writer,  the  literalist,  though  he  writes  in 
verse,  is  not  a  poet  at  all ;  the  essence 
of  poetry — the  essence  indeed  of  art  of 
every  kind  —  emotion  —  is  wanting  in 
him ;  he  may  produce  a  frigid  and  im- 
perfect copy,  but  he  does  not  interpret. 
A  materiiilism,  not  too  definite,  we  said, 
fivored  the  growth  of  the  Epicurean 
feeling  ;  a  definite,  a  clear  and  elaborate 
materialism,  is  deadly  to  poetical  feeling 
in  any  form,  is  essentially  prosaic,  and  in 
it  will  be  found  the  appropriate  creed  of 
the  literalist 

An  apt  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
literature  of  the  last  century.  The  con- 
ceptions of  nature  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  physical  science  were,  for  the  most 
part,  both  in  France  and  England,  ma- 
terialistic, and  the  shape  which  the  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  assumed  was  that 
of  a  dry,  geometrical  mechanism.  There 
was  a  mechanical  theism  and  a  mechani- 
cal atheism  ;  but  a  spiritual  philosophy 
was  hard  to  find.  A  few  protesting 
voices  indeed  were  raised ;  preeminently 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century  that  of 
Berkeley,  who  in  Siris  is  not  more  ear- 
nest in  enforcing  the  virtues  of  tar- water 
for  the  body  than  those  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  for  the  soul.  But  the  Pla- 
tonists  were  in  a  feeble  minority  ;  and 
before  Berkeley's  time  even  Cudworthy 

*  And  note  how  extremes  meet :  the  Epicnreui 
and  the  Pnrist  heing  almost  equally  indisposed  to 
acknowledge  the  dark  side  of  nature  and  of  life. 
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the  believer  in  the  Plastic  mediam,  had 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  Democritic 
hypothesis  of  nature  "doth  much  more 
handsomely  and  intelligibly  solve  the 
phenomena  than  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato."  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
second  half  of  the  century  that  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  obtained  its  complete 
development  Then  the  feeling  of  mys- 
tery aiising  from  the  presence  of  power 
in,  or  appearing  through,  the  material 
universe  had  all  but  disappeared.  A 
kind  of  dead  force  was  either  produced 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  atoms  of  matter, 
or  had  been  mtroduced  into  them  several 
thousand  years  before  by  an  intelligent 
Author  of  Nature.  The  mysterious  pres- 
ence of  power  was  little  regarded,  but 
there  existed  an  eager  curiosity  about  the 
arrangement  of  atoms,  the  position  of 
parts,  the  construction  of  things.  The 
intelligent  Author  of  Nature  was  a  kind 
of  supremo  watchmaker  ;  the  world  was 
shown  to  be  a  highly  ingenious  piece 
of  workmanship ;  and  syllogisms  could 
be  constnicted  which  could  prove  almost 
to  a  certainty  that  He,  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  existed  at 
least  a  great  while  ago. 

It  is  evident  how  prosaic  from  core  to 
surface  this  way  of  thinking  was.  The 
poetical  tendency  is  to  si)iritualize  the 
material  element  of  nature,  but  here  the 
spintual  element  was  materialized.  The 
phenomena  of  the  world  could  intimate 
nothing,  but  from  certain  final  causes  and 
marks  of  design  something  might  be  in- 
ferred. To  murder,  to  dissect,  and  from 
dissection  to  derive  an  argument,  prob- 
able or  demonstrative,  for  the  existence 
of  a  "  First  Cause  " — this  assuredly  is  not 
the  method  according  to  which  the  poet- 
ical spirit  loves  to  work.  Life  and  beauty, 
it  seems  to  the  poet,  utter  far  deeper 
things  than  do  final  causes  or  evidence 
of  design.  Were  this  goodly  frame  the 
earth  but  a  silent  temple,  its  beauty  would 
speak  to  him  of  a  divine  occupant ;  but 
when  the  presence  of  the  Lord — 

"  In  the  glory  of  His  cloud, 
lias  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord ;" 

when  the  voices  of  worshippers  are  heard 
in  solemn  adoring,  or  in  choruses  of  tri- 
umphant jubilation — he  has  no  need  of  a 
physico-theological  argument,  and  is  apt 
pei'haps  to  think  it  an  impertinence.    To 


the  mechanical  philosopher  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  suggest  inferences;  to 
the  poet  they  supply  intimations.  From 
the  natural  sign  he  goes  direcUy  to  that 
which  it  signifies,  never  neecUng  two 
premises  to  warrant  a  conclusion.  He 
IS  a  lover,  not  a  logician  ;  and  as  to  the 
lover  the  mere  '<  touch  of  hand  and  turn 
of  head  "  may  be  signs  of  profoand  and 
exquisite  meaning,  better  than  any  words, 
because  the  simplicity  and  totality  of 
emotion  is  destroyed  in  the  analysis  of 
language,  so  to  the  poet  every  stir,  and 
start,  and  sound  of  life  within  him — ^the 
tremble  of  leaves  beneath  an  anfelt  wiod, 
the  inland  murmur  of  rivers,  the  np- 
growing,  tender  light  over  the  margin 
in  a  summer  dawn,  the  wreaihinss  of 
mountain  mists,  the  scud  of  stormy  hghts 
across  the  sea  on  a  wayward  day  of  Jane, 
and  the  innumerable  voices  of  wares— 
these,  and  suchthings  as  these,  are  nat- 
ural signs,  the  meaning  of  which  often 
it  is  impossible  to  render  into  words, 
but  which  fill  him  with  a  lover's  yearn- 
ing and  tenderness  and  dread,  a  lover*8 
joy  and  son*ow.  But  to  the  mechanical 
philosopher  all  this  seems  at  best  only 
a  pretty  madness,  a  fine  disorder  in  the 
intellect  Poor  philosopher !  he  also  is 
not  greatly  honored  by  the  poet  Goethe 
wrote  -• 

"  If  we  heard  the  Encyclopedists  mentioned 
or  opened  a  volume  of  their  monstrous  work, 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  going  between  the  hma- 
merable  spools  and  looms  in  a  great  factoiy, 
where,  what  with  the  mere  creakhig  and  rat- 
tling— what  with  all  the  mechanism  embar- 
rassing both  eyes  and  noses — what  with  the 
mere  incomprehensibility  of  an  arrangement, 
the  parts  of  which  work  into  each  other  in 
the  most  manifold  w^ay — what  with  the  con- 
templation of  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare 
a  piece  of  cloth,  we  feel  disgusted  with  the 
very  coat  which  we  wear  upon  our  back." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how 
far  the  great 'eighteenth  century  preeor- 
sors  of  the  Romantic  school  of  France — 
Ilousseau,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  (who 
set  a  high  value  on  final  causes,  while  he 
was  thoroughly  averse  to  the  methods  of 
science),  and  Buffon  were  influenced  by 
the  mechanical  philosophy  of  their  time, 
and  how  far  they  escaped  its  inflnenoe. 
We  cannot  here  enter  on  this  inqairy, 
but  we  have  something  to  say  of  a  writer 
who  was  more  dosely  related  to  the  Bo- 
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mantic  movement,  a  writer  whom  its 
leaders  seemed  pleased  to  regard  less  as 
one  of  their  predecessors  than  as  one  of 
themselves.  A  Byzantine  by  birth,  son 
of  a  Greek  mother,  enjoying  his  child- 
hood beneath  the  blue  sky  and  among 
the  delicious  streams  of  Languedoc, 
drinking  in,  with  a  magical  sense  of  its 
fi^eshness  and  grace,  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  borne  into  political 
life  in  the  stormiest  of  times,  a  captive 
for  some  spring  months  at  Saint-Lazare, 

terishing  finally  on  the  scaffold  in  the 
loom  of  early  manhood,  and  when  the 
year  was  heavy  with  the  pomp  of  mid- 
summer, Andre  Chenier,  both  by  his  life 
and  his  writings,  exercises  over  our  hearts 
a  subtle  fascination  of  beauty  and  sadness. 
But  what  calls  for  our  attention  at  pres- 
ent is,  that  he  was  the  most  exquisite  of 
modem  Epicurean  poets,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  in  close  connection  with  the 
philosophy  of  his  age,  and  projected,  and 
in  part  wrote,  a  remarkable  philosophical 

Sem.  With  even  more  than  his  usual 
icity  M.  Sainte  -  Beuve  characterizes 
this  poet,  for  whom  he  has  always  shown 
apecaliar  regard.  **A  voice  pure,  me- 
loclious,  cultured  ;  a  brow  noble  and  sad  ; 
genius  beaming  forth  from  youth,  and 
St  times  an  eye  dimmed  with  teai*s ;  the 
▼oluptuous  joy  of  life  in  all  its  freshness 
and  naturalness  ;  nature  in  her  fountains 
and  her  shady  places ;  a  flute  of  box,  a  bow 
of  gold,  a  lyre  of  ivory ;  pure  beauty — this 
in  a  word,  is  Andre  Chenier."  We  do 
not  know  that  we  could  anywhere  find  a 
perfecter  representation  and  embodiment 
of  the  Epicurean  feeling  for  nature  than 
in  Bome  fines  by  Chenier,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  poetical  talent ;  and  we 
will  quote  them  entire.  Let  the  reader 
observe  the  lightness,  the  purity,  and 
the  graceful  animation  in  every  touch. 
The  poem  is  addressed  to  Camillc : 

**  Mes  chants  savcnt  tout  pciudro ;  accours, 

vicns  les  entendre ;  ^ 

lia  voiz  plait,  O  Camille,  clle  cat  flexible 

et  tendre. 
Fhflcnn^le,  les  hois,  les  eaux,  les  pampres 

verts, 
Les  Hnses,  le  printemps,  haUtent  dan  mcs 

vers. 
Le  baiscr  dan  mes  vers  6tlncelle  ef  respire. 
I,  La  source  au  pied  d'argent,  qui  m'arrvte  ot 

Boupire, 
Y  ronia  en  murmurant  son  flot  16ger  ct  pur.  ^ 
Soavent  avec  les  deux  lis  se  parent  d*azur.  i 


Lc  Bouflle  insinuant,  qui  fhfmit  sous  Tom- 
bragc, 

Voltige  dan  mes  vers  commc  dan  lo  feuil- 
lagc. 

Mes  vers  sent  parfum^s  et  de  myrte  ct  dc 
fleurs, 

Soit  les  flcurs  dont  I'^t^  ranime  les  couleurs, 

Soit  celles  que  slezc  ans,  4t6  plus  doux  en- 
core, 

Sur  ta  Jonc  iniiocentc  out  I'art  de  faire 
6clore." 

But  Andre  Cht*nier,  though  an  Epicu- 
rean, "  un  pdien  aimahle^^^  in  his  feeling 
for  nature  cared  for  other  things  besides 
the  summer  flowers  and  the  silver- footed 
streams.  He  felt  the  majesty  as  well 
as  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  world. 
But  in  a  way  of  his  own.  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  writing  at  a  time  when  the  Med- 
itations Po6tiqu€8  were  haunting  men's 
hearts  with  their  yearning  chords  and 
melodies  of  unattaining  aspiration,  well 
observes  that  the  emotion  which  Chenier 
experienced  in  presence  of  the  sublimer 
aspects  of  nature  had  little  in  common 
with  that  silent  prostration  of  the  soul 
"  under  the  burden  of  the  infinite,"  which 
has  been  so  fully  interpreted  for  us  (as 
fully  perhaps  as  such  a  mode  of  feeling 
can  be  interpreted)  by  later  poets.  The 
emotion  of  Chenier  is  determined  and 
controlled  by  his  philosophical  concep- 
tions of  the  universe.  There  is  no  spir- 
itual presence  behind  the  material  phe- 
nomena, in  which  he  yearns  to  lose  him- 
self ;  he  is  never — 

**  Itapt  Into  still  communion,  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  pnyer  and  praise/* 

**  What  he  admires  most  in  the  starry 
heavens  is  that  which  physical  science  has  re- 
vealed to  him — the  worlds  rolling  in  the  floods 
of  ether,  the  stars,  and  their  weights,  thehr 
forms,  their  distances.  .  .  .  The  mind  of 
the  poet  condenses  and  materializes  itself  in 
proportion  as  it  is  enlarged  and  derated." 

After  all,  Chenier*s  tnie  place  was  among 
the  bright  flowers  and  beside  the  sweet 
French  streams. 

But  Ch^nier*s  connection  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  period  is  best  under- 
stood from  the  design  which  remains 
to  us  of  his  philosophical  poem.  Her- 
mes.  We  should  be  surprised  if  wo 
found  him  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  dry 
geometrical  mechanism;  we  should  be 
more  surprised  if  we  found  him  a  disciple 
of  the  spiritual  philosophy ;  in  fact,  we 
find  that  he  was  neither  one  nor  the 
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other.  Mr.  Carlylo  has  spokcD  of  Dide- 
rot, in  his  essay  on  that  remarkable  man, 
as  if  he  was  a  representative  of  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  of  France.  In  this 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  shown  more  of  the.  pas- 
sionate earnestness  which  treats  all  who 
are  not  on  our  own  side  as  equally  our 
enemies,  than  of  the  disinterested  discern- 
ment of  the  critic.  The  materialism  of 
Diderot  (who,  however,  was  not  always 
consistent  with  himself)  was  not  a  goo- 
metriciil  mechanism,  but  "  a  confused 
vitalism,  productive  and  full  of  power, 
a  spontaneous  fermentation,  unceasing, 
self-evolving,  where  in  the  smallest  atom 
seu.»»ibility,  latent  or  free,  was  al  was  pres- 
ent" And  it  is  remarkable  that  Goethe, 
whose  disdain  of  the  Encycloj)edistS'We 
have  seen,  makes  an  exception  in  favor  of 
one  writer — Diderot.  Now  it  is  from 
Diderot's  point  of  view  (or  perhaj^s  Dide- 
rot's made  more  definite  by  Lamarck) 
that  Andre  Chi'nier,  as  a  philosophic 
poet,  looks  at  the  world.  He  speaks  not 
of  atoms  but  of  **  secret  living  organs," 
the  infinity  of  which  constitutes — 

**  L'ocoJiii  t^tenul  Ou  bouillomic"  la  vii*."  * 

It  is  this  eternal  movement  of  nature 
in  birth,  death,  decay,  and  resurrection, 
that  engaged  theimaginationof  the  poet. 
IMatter,  as  it  aj)peared  to  him,  was  not 
inert  antl  lifeless;  but  neither  was  it  a 
mode  of  the  manifestation  of  a  spiritual 
^  power  ;  it  was  quick  with  life,  but  tlie  life 
was  blind,  unconscious,  necessary. 

The  complete  emancipation  of  litera- 
ture from  the  influence  of  tlie  mechanical 
}>hilosophy  becomes  apparent  in  the  two 
greatest  of  modern  poets — in  Goethe  and 
Wordsworth ;  and  both  Goethe  and 
Wordsworth  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  spiritual  feeling  for  nature. 
But  Wordsworth,  while  he  found  the 
Divine  everywhere  in  tlio  natural  world, 
interpreted  it  nearly  always  through  def- 
inite luiman  emotions  and  imaginative 
tendencies  ;  Goethe,  in  some  oi'  his  most 
remarkable  poems,  endeavored  to  grasp 
the  Divine  life  of  nature  in  itself,  and  not 
in  details  but  in  its  totality.  We  shrink 
even  from  the  appearance  of  viewing  in  a 
class  one  the  movement  of  whose  mind 


♦  N()tf8  8ur  l:llervu.s  (Exlniit  du  Portniits  Lit- 
ii'rfiirts,  do  AI.  i:^aintc-I)ouve;.  Puvsics  de  Andrd 
thniir,  p.  ;330,  od.  18G2. 


was  so  free  (with  a  majeetically  ordered 
freedom)  and  whose  aympathies  were  so 
all-embracing  as  those  of  Gk>etbe.  We 
shrink  still  more  from  applying  to  him  a 
word  which  has  been  at  all  times  so  omi- 
venient  to  vulgar  lipa,  and  the  meamog 
of  which  has  been  so  blurred  and  8oik£ 
as  "  Pantheist.*'  Yet  we  nugfatsay  tnly 
that  the  spiritoal  feeling  for  nature  in 
many  of  6octhe*s  writings  ia  of  a  psa- 
theistic  kind.  To  explain,  however,  tfat 
precise  meaning  of  this,  to  ^iaringnidi 
the  dynamism  of  Goethe  from  thsft  of 
Diderot,  to  show  how  this  dynanuiB 
is  related  to  the  free  pantheistic  dootiiBB 
which  emerged  in  Gt>ethe*8  mind  fion 
the  dogmatic  system  of  his  one  mti 
philosophical  teacher,  Spinoza,  and  lo 
trace  in  his  work  as  an  artist  the  rendli 
of  this  transformed  Spinoziam,  woold  bi 
more  than  enough  to  oocupy  a  sqMf*^ 
article.  Wo  are  fortunate  m  bdngskb 
to  refer  the  reader  (if  he  has  not  bean  Al- 
ready reminded  of  them)  to  the  adminMt 
series  of  essays  by  M.  Ca»>  in  the  Am 
lies  Deux  Mondes^  not  vet  oondaded,  ths 
first  of  wliich  appeared  in  the  seoond  0^ 
tobcr  number  oi  last  year. 

jNIoro  ^)ure1y  than  anywhere  dse^Al 
s]>iritual  ieeling  for  nature,  and  the  pow 
of  spirituiilly  intenireting  it;  will  be  Ibaad 
in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  We  an 
these  words  in  no  vague,  nninldEgHi 
sense.  In  the  simplest  sense  the  ap|W 
ances  of  the  world  around  us  are  matmd 
signs y  appealing  through  the  senses  to  Ai 
heart  and  soul,  and  mterpreted  fay  As 
imagination.  The  depth. and  fiiliw  rf 
the  interpretation  varies  aooor^ngtolbi 
faculty  of  the  interpreter^  but  iHmb  ttii 
is  of  the  true  kind  it  never 
arbitrarily.  The  objects  and 
of  the  external  world,  by  lawa  m 
and  universal  as  any  law  of  scienoe^  pi^ 
duce  in  us  certain  appropriate  fmnnliim 
and  in  these  emotions  reside  prinoplBi 
which  guided  (unerringly  in  a  fMft 
poetic  nature)  the  interpreUng  power  rf 
the  imagination.  I  cannot  lodfc  noa 
a  flower  fully  and  freely  developed  vik- 
out  feeling,  besides  the  senanoos  ddq^ 
if  so  I  choose  to  call  it,  wlubh  ilawvU 
of  color  and  beauty  of  soft  oontoii^aAiA 
another  emotion  —  a  joyooa 
with  the  fulness  and  freedom 


The  connection  between  the  ^gkt 
flower  and  the  appearanoe  of  jUSai 
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thoagh  n  thousand  disturbing  causes  may 
modify  the  result,  is  uniform  and  con- 
stant in  minds  of  ordinary  sensibility. 
Here,  then,  the  imagination  receives  the 
principle  which  is  to  direct  it,  upon  which 
It  endeavors  to  enhance  our  sympathy 
and  joy  by  making  the  hfe  of  the  flower 
clear  to  us,  whether  by  painter's  brush  or 
poet's  pen,  in  its  innemiost  reality.  Are 
we  deluded  in  this  sympathy  and  joy  ? 
We  do  not  know.  Which  of  us  can 
prove  false  the  faith  of  Wordsworth, 
"  that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it 
breathes"?  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  recent 
work,  writes: 

"  It  Bt'cms  to  Die,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  purest  and  most  mighty  pas- 
sioned human  souls  are  likely  to  be  the  truest. 
.  .  .  You  may  at  least  earnestly  believe 
that  the  presence  of  the  spirit  which  culmi- 
nates In  your  own  life,  shows  itself  in  dawn- 
ing, wherever  the  dust  of  the  earth  begins  to 
assume  any  orderly  or  lovely  stale.* 

The  man  of  science  knows  just  as  little 
of  the  real  nature  of  that  Ikinfj  of  which 
the  world  is  a  manifestation,  of  that  Pow- 
er which  moves  through  earth  and  air  and 
flky,  as  the  merest  child.  But,  whether 
delusions  or  not,  we  are  so  constituted 
that  the  joy  and  sympatliy  do  naturally 
appear.     They  may  be  corrected  or  sup- 

Sressed  when  we  have  freed  ourselves 
'om  certain  other  delusions — when  we 
have  rationalized  ourselves  sufliciently  to 
behold,  in  points  projected  on  our  retinas, 
a  colorless  earth  and  sky,  when  we  have 
ceased  to  imagine  that  the  air  is  full  of 
murmurs  of  water  and  songs  of  birds, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  in  a  dis- 
turbed state  of  vibration,  when  we  speak 
no  longer  of  the  perfumes  of  flowers,  but 
of  the  motions  ot  odorless  effluvia — then, 
and  not  before. 

The  imagination,  we  have  said,  does 
not  interpret  arbitrarily.  The  ai»j>ear- 
ances  of  the  world  are  natural  signs,  not 
arbitrary  symbols  or  allegorical  figures. 
Just  as  a  child  is  moved  mstinctively  in 
different  ways  by  a  frown  and  a  smile,  so 
instinctively  arise  emotions  corresponding 
to  the  expressions  of  joy  or  sadness,  love 
or  anger,  on  the  face  of  nature.  The 
mind,  however,  is  not  passive ;   it  con- 


*  Ilk  EthicM  of  the  Dust,  p.  211.     Read  also 
Frederick  Robertson's  Serinont,  Second  Series,  p. 


tributes  an  element  of  its  own  to  the  phe 
nomenon,  so  that  the  sight  of  beauty  may 
at  one  time  fill  us  with  gladness,  and  at 
another  stir  the  source  of  t«ars.  Hence 
the  "  liberal  applications**  that  lie  in  na- 
ture and  in  art*  But  still  the  interpreta- 
tion of  neither  nature  nor  art  is  arbitrary. 
The  tears  or  smiles  would  ap])ear  on  any 
other  human  face  as  well  as  on  ours,  if 
only  some  natural  cause  brought  that 
other  human  heart  into  a  like  condition. 
When  David  Gray,  dying  in  the  Merk- 
land  cottage,  with  all  liis  dreams  of  poe- 
try and  fame  unfulfilled,  wrote — 

"  Oh,  bejiutiful  moon  I  oh,  beautiful  moon  ! 
ajTjiin 
Thou  persecutest  me  until  I  bend 
3Iy  brow,  and   soothe   the  aehiug  of  my 
brain  " — 

we  feel  the  utter  truth  of  that.  We 
understand,  although  the  experience  is  no 
common  one,  the  persecution  of  that  too 
much  beauty,  and  understand  also,  in  the 
close  of  the  sonnet,  the  true  poet's  self- 
transcending  joy  (with  a  continuing  un- 
dertone of  sadness)  in  the  immortal  love-  • 
liness  of  the  world — a  joy  Uke  that  with 
which  P^glamor,  letting  fall  one  great 
tear,  j)rinted  a  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  his 
victorious  rival  Sordello.  There  is  a  uni- 
vei*sal  truth  for  the  hearts  of  all  men  and 
women  in  that  sonnet,  though  few  of  us 
are  poets,  and  none  of  us  in  the  precise 
circumstances  of  the  dying  Scotch  lad. 
If  we  might  turn  a  Scriptural  phrase  from 
its  precise  meaning  (misundersUmding  it 
in  the  j)Opular  way),  and  apply  it  to  our 
subject,  we  should  say  :  "  No  writing  in 
Gods  natural  revelation  is  of  any  private 
inter|)retation."  When  we  disregsird  the 
significance  of  natural  signs,  and  the  real 
relations  between  external  appearances 
and  human  emotion,  and  when  we  read 
into  tlie  r:2)pearances  of  nature  some  pri- 
vate allegorical  meanings  of  our  own,  our 
poetry  is  always  bad,  and  our  piety,  if  we 
understand  what  we  are  doing,  often 
doubtful.  When  Mr.  Keble  for  example 
writes — 

"  Tl\e  works  of  God  above,  below, 
Within  uts  and  around, 
Are  pages  of  that  book  to  shoV 
How  God  himself  is  found. 

"  The  moon  above,  the  Church  below, 
A  wondrous  race  they  run : 


*  Tennyson's  Day  Dream,  Mond. 
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But  nil  their  radiance,  all  their  glow, 
Each  borrows  from  the  sun. 

"  The  snints  above  are  stars  in  heaven — 
"What  are  the  saints  on  earth  ? 
Like  trees  they  stand  whom  God  has  given, 
Onr  Eden's  happy  birth  " — 

when  Mr.  Keble  writes  this,  and  more  of 
the  same  kind,  he  is  not  interpreting  the 
pages  of  God's  book,  but  reading  his 
private  meanings  into  them.  Dc  mortuis 
nil  nisi  vei'um,  Mr.  Keble  had  no  power 
of  vision,  no  penetrative  imagination,  no 
gift  of  "  natural  magic ; "  he  wrote  poe- 
try (somewhat  of  tlie  later  "VVordsworth- 
ian  type,  yet  matched  with  even  that 
*'  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as 
water  unto  wine  "),  but  he  was  not  a  poet 
He  had,  however,  a  true  though  feeble 
feeling  for  nature  ;  but  a  desire  to  render 
the  external  world  peculuxrly  sacred  by 
establishing  unreal  relations  between  its 
phenomena  and  ecclesiastical  and  relig- 
ious concerns,  at  times  effectually  suc- 
ceeded in  denaturalizing  what  feeling  he 
possessed.  Because  our  opinion  is  7Wt 
•  that  of  the  majority,  wo  feel  the  more 
bound  to  express  it  The  time  and 
money  spent  on  bad  poetry  are,  as  Mr. 
Palgrave  says,  a  direct  loss  to  good  ; 
much  more  the  thought  and  feelmg. 
And  all  feeble  poetry  is  bad  poetry.  If 
we  are  in  a  nunority  in  not  thinking 
highly  of  tlie  writings  of  the  author  of 
the  Christian  Year  as  poetry,  we  believe 
we  are  also  in  a  minority  when  we  set  an 
inestimable  value  on  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Dante. 
And  in  each  case  we  believe  our  opinion 
is  no  result  of  individual  feeling,  but 
capable  of  critical  demonstration.  At 
present,  however,  we  have  to  notice 
only  one  occasional  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Keble' 8  poetry.  Wlien  Mr.  Keble  tells 
us  the  moon  is  a  type  of  the  Church,  and 
the  stains  of  the  saints,  we  feel  that  he  in- 
terprets nothing,  though  he  may  be  for- 
tunate in  making  a  point  for  the  intellect 
These  relations  or  analogies,  and  such  as 
tliese,  are  developed  as  a  general  rule  not 
through  energy  of  imagination,  but  inge- 
nuity of  thought.  When,  in  his  poem 
"  The  Oak,"  he  finds  a  number  of  points 
'  of  comparison  between  oaks  and  priests, 
we  feel  that  there  is  no  sympathy  with 
nature  in  this,  and  no  true  hnagination. 


Oaks  are  quite  as  like  prieateas  aenaton; 
but  with  Keats,  sympaAy  with  the  life 
of  nature  is  real,  and  the  power  of  imig- 
inative  rendering  perfect : 

"  As  when  upon  a  tninc^  sommer  night, 
Those   green -robed    senatoTB    of  d4s^ 

woods, 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  emuM 

stiirs, 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  nigfat  wlUuntt 

.    stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual,  solitaiy  goat, 
Which  comes  upon  the  alienee  and  din  i4 
As  if  tlic  cbblDg  air  had  bnt  one  wan ; 
So  cunic  these  words  and  went." 

But  did  not  Keats  here  read  hii  pri- 
vate meanings  into  nature  T  Wu  thi 
night  really  <'  tranced  "  f  Were  the  itn 
''  eai-nest ''  %  Did  the  oaks  <«  dream"! 
We  answer,  Perhaps  not:  we  do  asft 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  any  OM 
who  has  moved  in  a  sanuner  wood  it 
night  will  say,  These  are  the  right  wadi; 
they  interpret  what  I  indeed  filt;  ttij 
find  me  in  the  heart  of  my  imaginatiir 
And  every  word  of  the  passage  is  dv 
Rubservieut  to  the  interpretation  of  IMii 
forlorn  voice  and  utterance.  Perinpi  Ai 
oaks  did  not  dream.  Perhaps  abo  ttij 
were  not  green  ;  only,  as  we  are  not  a^ 
quainted  with  the  one  real  metaphyMri 
color  or  colorlessncss  (probaUy  it  ii  • 
kind  of  gray),  it  seems  better  to  eall  Aa 
green  than  blue;  and  so  we  think  itbal^ 
ter  to  have  poetry  interpret  for  in  vht 
human  beings  do  feel,  than  what  they  ds 
not  Better  even  if  the  feeling  bead^ 
lusion.  We  have  great  faitli  in  thsMd^ 
lusionSf  and  think  them  more  Bacrad  Am 
the  most  perfect  system  of  diTOieuiauiti 

Here  we  condude :  we  began  lidii^ 
tide  with  a  dream  of  saying  mnbh  *  ~ 
wliat  we  have  siud  —  something 
classical  mythologies,  Oriental  pauthsili 
Hebrew  monotheism,  modem  wd^mm, 
modern  skepticism  both  of  the  posUis 
and  the  sentimental  kindSy  and  of  tti 
influence  of  all  these  on  the  fednig  te 
external  natare.  The  dream  oiMuajfy 
cannot  come  true.  Bnt  if  the 
sees  how  little  we  have  zeallT  nid^ 
considers  how  much  more  the  sal|Mt 
contains,  and  is  left  by  as  verr  nnbhdi^ 
satisfied,  we  sliall  take  it  aa  a 
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^  .    BenUay*!  MlsceUanjr. 
ESTELLE. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  very 
•young,  and  after  her  death,  my  father 
haying  no  settled  home,  I  was  sent  to 
receive  my  education  in  a  convent,  where 
I  remained  almost  entirely  till  I  was  sev- 
enteen. My  life  there  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  happy  one,  for,  if  I  knew  little  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  outside  world,  I 
knew  also  little  of  its  soitows.  I  was 
very  fond  of  the  sisters,  and  had  several 
bosom  friends,  "  girl-like,"  among  the 
pupils.  It  was  rather  dull  during  the 
holidays,  as  very  often  I  was  the  only 
one  who  had  no  home  to  which  I  might 
go,  and  I  was  left  entirely  alone  with  the 
nsters;  but  they  were  so  kind,  that, 
although  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  I 
always  recall  with  pleasure  that  period  of 
my  life. 

My  father  died  unexpectedly  when  I 
was  about  seventeen,  and,  as  my  edu- 
cation was  then  considered  finished,  I 
went  to  live  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Vere- 
eroft,  who  was  my  father^s  sister.  My 
AuntVerecroft  was  a  widow,  and  she 
had  only  one  child,  my  cousin  E^Ue. 
Eatelle  was  then,  I  fancy,  about  five  or 
mx-and-twenty,  very  beautiful,  with  large 
flashing  dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  tall  and 
well  developed,  with  the  air  and  carriage 
^  a  princess. 

I  tdt  very  lonely  the  first  night  I  ar- 
itTed  at  Gundringham,  a  large  old-fashion- 
ed house,  situated  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties.  It  was  built  in  red  brick  with 
deep  mnllioned  windows,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  richly  wooded  park,  with  a 
river  winding  away  in  the  distance,  form- 
ing altogether  a  pretty  landscape.  My 
annti  who  seemed  to  be  a  very  gentle, 
quiet  woman,  received  me  most  kindly, 
but  my  cousin  Estelle,  after  the  first  salu- 
tations were  over,  scarcely  noticed  me  at 
aU.  I  think  she  looked  upon  me  as  a 
child,  and  I  dare  say  I  appeared  to  be 
one  to  her,  and  being  quite  fair,  with 
Une  eyes,  and  altogether  petite,  I  &ncy  I 
looked  younger  than  I  really  was  ;  at  all 
events,  I  overheard  her  saying  that  I 
mighty  perhaps,  be  considered  pretty, 
but  I  seemed  more  babyish  in  looks 
and  manners  than  even  my  years  war- 


ranted, which  she  supposed  was  the  re- 
sult of  my  convent  education. 

There  was  one  other  person  whom 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  he  made 
up  the  family  party  at  Gundringham, 
although  he  was  not  there  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  this  was  Cousin  Geoffrey.  He 
was  no  relation  to  me  really,  being  a  cous- 
in of  my  auut*s  husband,  Mr.  Verecroft, 
but  he  was  always  called  Cousin  Geoffrey, 
so  I  fell  into  that  way  of  addressing  him 
quite  naturally  with  the  rest.  He  was 
not  supposed  to  live  with  them,  my  aunt 
told  me,  but  that  he  was  constantly 
there,  and  that  at  her  death  the  property 
would  become  his,  as  it  was  strictly 
entailed,  and  he  was  the  next  heir. 

I  was  very  glad  when  Cousin  Geoffrey 
did  comlB,  for  Estelle  hardly  took  any 
notice  of  me,  and  mjr  aunt  was  a  great 
deal  in  her  own  room,  and  even  when  she 
was  not,  she  sat  qiiite  quietly  in  an  arm- 
chair, working  or  reading  a  book.  The 
real  management  of  everything  seemed  to 
fall  to  Estelle,  and  I  thmk  in  her  heart 
my  aunt  would  have  been  afraid  to  inter- 
fere. Cousin  Geoffrey  took  quite  a  load 
off  me  the  first  day  he  arrived.  He  was 
about  seven-and-twenty,  tall,  and  very 
^ood-looking,  with  a  certain  careless 
freedom  of  manner  that  seemed  to  oblige 
people  to  let  him  have  his  own  way 
whether  they  would  or  no  ;  even  Eatelle 
was  different  to  him.  I  did  not  know 
what  power  he  had  over  her,  but  he  cer- 
tainly influenced  her  as  I  did  not  think 
any  one  could  have  done,  and  she  deferred 
to  his  opinions  and  consulted  his  wishes 
in  a  manner  that  surprised  me  ;  and  she 
was  softer,  too,  in  her  manner  to  him 
than  any  one  else,  and  I  noticed  her  eyes 
would  follow  him  when  she  thought 
no  one  observed  her.  Cousin  Geoffrey 
was  very  kind  to  me ;  he  helped  me  to 
arrange  my  collection  of  wild  flowers, 
and  sometimes  he  took  me  out  walking, 
and  he  never  on  any  occasion  seemed 
to  overlook  mo  as  the  others  did. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  bustle 
at  Gundringham  after  his  arrival,  and  to 
me,  who  had  lived  so  quietly  all  my  life, 
it  seemed  an  endless  round  of  gayety ; 
but  I  suppose  it  only  aeemed  so,  for  I 
heard  Estelle  and  Cousin  Geoffrey  saying 
it  was  very  stupid,  and  they  hoped  some- 
thing would  happen  soon   to  enliven 
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tliem.  Some  guest  or  another  dined 
ni'arly  every  day,  and,  as  I  seldom  talked 
myself,  I  enjoyed  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation' about  the  neighborhood,  and  what- 
ever happened  to  be  going  on.  I  don't 
think  any  one  thought  about  me  at  all. 
I  had  a  high  white  dress,  so  I  put  it 
on  every  day  for  dinner,  though  I  was 
not  told  to  do  so.  Estelle  was  always 
most  beautifully  dressed  herself,  and  ap- 
jK»ared  to  be  very  much  admired,  but 
somehow  I  fancied  she  cared  more  about 
Cousin  Geoffrey's  opinion  than  any  one 
else's. 

She  and  Cousin  Geoffrey  used  to  go 
out  riding.  Estellc  looked  jiarticularly 
attractive  on  horseback  ;  the  tight-fitting 
habit  showed  her  figure,  and  she  rode 
exceedingly  well,  and  after  those  rides  it 
struck  nie  that  she  always  came  back 
looking  bright  and  hapi)y.  My  aunt  said 
they  iiad  been  brought  uj>  together, 
she  and  Cousin  Geoffrey,  so  that  naturally 
they  liked  each  other's  society;  at  all 
events,  they  seemed  very  intimate. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Cousin  Geof- 
frey's arrival  my  aunt  asked  me  if  I  should 
like  to  go  to  a  ball,  as  there  was  to  be  one 
given  in  the  neighborhood  ,and  they  had 
been  invited.  1  hardly  knew  what  to 
say.  Estelle,  I  thought,  looked  as  if  she 
did  not  want  me  to  accej)t,  but  it  was 
finally  settled  by  Cousin  Geoffrey,  w^ho 
said,  decisively,  that  of  course  I  was  to 
be  introduced  some  day  or  another,  and 
that  this  was  a  very  good  opportunity  ; 
and  so  it  was  an'anged.  A  few  days 
after,  we  drove  into  Allington,  a  town 
about  five  miles  off,  for  Estellc  to  select 
dresses.  Cousin  (Geoffrey  went  with  us, 
but  declined  going  into  the  milliner's, 
saying,  gayly,  that  he  hated  seeing  the  raw 
materials,  and  that  he  could  only  judge  of 
the  effect  when  the  things  were  worn. 
We  watched  his  handsome  face  and  figure 
going  leisurely  down  the  street,  and  then 
we  went  in  by  ourselves  to  Madame  Mac- 
kenzie's. The  milliner  seemed  to  know 
Estellc,  and  I  felt  quite  bewildered  by  all 
the  lovely  things  she  drew^  out  of  cup- 
boards and  boxes  for  her  inspection. 
After  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  choos- 
ing, a  pink  silk  with  whit«  lace  was 
settled  upon,  and  Estelle  was  leaving  the 
shop  without  even  remembering  me  at 
all,  when  I  ventured  to  ask  if  I  was  not  to 
have  a  dress  also.     So  she  stopped,  and 


told  Madame  Mackeiude,  hiuriedlT,  to 
m^ke  me  somethiDg— whatever  she  liked, 
only  it  was  t^be  white,  and  quite  plain. 
When  my  dress  did  come  homey  I  thoagfat 
it  looked  very  pretty,  although  it  vts 
only  white  tarlatan,  and  I  felt  qmte  child- 
ishly anxious  to  pat  it  on,  as  I  had  nerer 
worn  a  low  dress  before. 

At  last  the  night  of  the  ball  arrived. 
and  at  about  eiffbt  o'clock  I  went  ap 
stairs,  and  plaited  my  hair  quite  nmplj, 
as  usual,  and  then  rang*  to  have  my  drai 
fastened,  as  I  found  I  ooold  not  do  il  fir 
myself.  I^th  my  aunt*8,  and  Estdc^t 
maids  were  engaged,  so  one  of  the  oUmt 
servants  very  kindly  offered  to  do  her 
best,  and  succeeded,  ivith  some  diffledtf 
on  her  j)art,  and  a  good  deal  of  patieaee 
on  mine.  I  had  no  ornaments,  exeepta 
string  of  pearls  for  my  neck,  whidi  W 
belonged  to  my  mother ;  bat  I  was  nther 
pleasantly  surprised  at  my  own  appew 
ance  in  the  looking  glass. 

Just  iis  I  was  thinking  of  ffCHng  dowi 
stairs,  a  knock  came  to  my  door,  and  a 
hand  put  down  on  a  table  close  bj  it  i 
beautiful  bouquet  and  one  huge  white 
rose.  It  was  Cousin  Geoffrey's  hand,  sod 
a  voice  said :  '*  The  rose  is  for  jwr 
hair ';  *'  but,  before  I  had  time  to  tp&k^ 
the  door  had  shut  again,  and  he  wasgoae. 
I  took  up  the  rose.  Idon*t  think  I  hue 
ever  seen  such  a  rose  since,  and  the  jet' 
fume  of  it  lingers  in  my  memocy  sdlL  I 
felt  my  fingers  tremble  with  pleasnresil 
fastened  it  in  my  hair,  at  the  thooghtdos 
I  was  not  forgotten  ofler  all. 

When  I  went  down,  my  annt  ssid  we 
were  late,  and  that  Cousin  Geofflnsf  U 
gone  on.  We  waited  some  time  for  Bi* 
telle,  who  presently  sent  us  a  mseasgek 
desiring  us  to  get  into  the  oarriM^  ** 
she  was  coming  immediately.  ^Bnr 
beautiful  Estelle  looked  that  ^gH! 
When  she  came  down  stwrs  she  M 
forgotten  her  fan,  so  she  stood  wtUtg 
for  it,  and  tr}'ing  to  batton  her  ckiiib 
just  under  the  hall  lamp,  so  thai  I  M 
a  good  view  of  her,  and  I  thoi^kllkik 
silk  and  white  lace  the  most  nssgiit 
cent  costume,  especially  when  oohIMI- 
ed  with  Estclle's  masses  of  Mack  hsfe  ■ 

When  we  arrived  at  the  baD^wWl 
was  given  in  the  AssemUy  Booai  If 
some  officers  who  were  qnsrterai  ^M^ 
lington,  I  felt  qmtflL  bewOdeied  bf  ^' 
lights  and  the  musioy  and  I  ' 
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ray  aunt  as  we  passed  up  the  grand  stair- 
case, which  had  a  guard  of  honor  sta- 
tioned on  either  side.  Nor  did  the  ball- 
room reassure  me  ;  it  all  seemed  like  the 
fairy  land  I  had  read  about,  and  I  felt 
that  I  must  be  the  encli anted  visitor  to 
some  genii's  palace.  Presently  I  was 
startled  by  Cousin  Greoffrey  asking  me  to 
dance.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  with  a 
kind  of  uneasy  conviction  that  Estellc 
would  not  like  it ;  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand my  thoughts,  for  he  pointed  to  Es- 
telle,  who  was  quite  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  some 
grand-looking  man,  with  a  moustache, 
and  a  uniform  all  covered  with  gold  lace ; 
so  I  put  my  hand  into  Cousin  Geoffrey's 
arm,  and  ho  led  me  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  then  he  put  his  arm  round 
my  waist,  and  he  seemed  to  float  rather 
than  dance  to  the  most  lovely  music  I 
had  ever  heard.  When  he  stopped,  he 
said:  "You  dance  very  well,  little  Ma- 
bel, and  you  look  very  well." 

I  tried  to  thank  him  for  his  flowers, 
bat  he  only  laughed,  and  danced  'off 
with  me  again.  I  felt  my  cheeks  flush 
with  pleasure,  I  was  so  unused  to  flat- 
tery, and  I  had  received  none  since  I 
left  the  convent ;  and  the  praise  of  the 
Bisters  was  not  often  given  to  anything 
but  my  lessons,  work,  or  general  con- 
duct 

When  the  dance  was  over,  he  took  me 
to  get  some  ices,  and  then  I  went  again 
and  sat  by  my  aunt  I  did  not  expect 
to  dance  any  more.  I  thought  it  very 
Idnd  of  Cousin  Geoffrey  to  have  danced 
with  me  at  all,  when  there  were  so  many 
beautifully  dressed  people  in  the  room, 
and  I  thought  him  especially  good-na- 
tared  when  he  brought  up  some  officer 
for  the  very  next  waltz,  saying  some- 
thing about  bis  wishing  to  be  introduced. 
Of  coarse  he  could  not  have  really  cared 
to  be  introduced  to  me,  but  I  was  very 
fl^ad  not  to  be  sitting  still,  although  I 
aid  not  like  dancing  with  him  quite  so 
maoh  as  with  Cousin  Geoffrey.  After 
tfaat^  several  other  partners  were  pre- 
sented to  me,  and  I  had  so  many  engage- 
mentSi  that  Cousin  G^flfrey  said  later  in 
the  evening,  qaite  gravely,  that  he 
flhoald  be  offended  if  I  did  not  mean 
to  danoe  with  him  ^^m.  I  know  it 
WM  Tery  foolish,  bnt  I  thought  he  was 
angryi  and  I  oovli  not  help  the  tears 


coming  into  my  eyes ;  but  he  only 
laughed,  took  my  card  and  put  his 
name  down,  and  then  went  off  to  Es- 
telle. 

I  enjoyed  that  other  dance  with  Cousin 
Geoffrey  very  much,  and  then*  he  took 
me  into  supper,  and  after  that  we  went 
homo.  I  could  not  sleep  that  night,  I 
was  so  haunted  by  the  ball.  Estelle  had 
not  come  home  with  us,  but  had  returned 
to  stay  for  a  few  days  with  some  friends 
in  the  neighborhood,  which  my  aunt 
told  me  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing, and  that  she  should  send  her  some 
clothes  in  the  morning.  I  think  I  was 
glad,  and  especially  the  next  day  at 
breakfast,  when  Cousin  Geoffrey  told 
my  aunt  that  I  had  been  christened  the 
"  White  Rose,"  and  that,  "  after  all  lit- 
tle Mabel  had  produced  quite  a  sensa- 
tion," for  I  knew  Estelle  would  not  have 
been  pleased,  although  she  would  have 
tliought  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  was  only 
saying  so  to  please  me. 

After  breakfast,  when,  as  usual,  I  was 
going  out  into  the  garden,  there  bein^ 
in  it  a  favorite  summer  house,  where  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  arranging 
and  drying  plants  or  reading.  Cousin 
Geoffrey  stopped  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
should  not  like  to  go  out  for  a  ride.  I 
hosititod  for.  a  moment,  for,  although  I 
felt  I  should  like  it  very  much,  I  was 
rather  afraid,  never  having  been  on  horse- 
back. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  little  Mabel," 
he  said  ;  *'  I  will  promise  not  to  let  you 
come  to  any  harm." 

I  felt  myself  coloring  at  his  guessing 
my  cowardice,  and  I  was  ashamed  that  I 
had  let  it  be  seen ;  so  I  said  at  once  that 
I  should  like  it  exceedingly,  but  that  I 
feared  my  aunt  might  not  He  shook 
his  head,  and  promised  to  make  it  all 
right)  if  I  really  did  wish  it,  and  on  my 
reassuring  him,  he  went  straight  and 
asked  her,  and  brought  back  her  consent 

Then  I  remembered  I  had  no  habit ; 
this  perplexed  him,  but  he  sent  for  the 
housekeeper,  and  finally  a  doth  skirt  of 
Estelle's  was  produced,  which  I  wore 
with  one  of  my  own  winter  jackets.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  much  I  enjoyed 
that  ride.  At  first  I  was  naturally  a  little 
timid,  but  Cousin  Geoffrey  n^ssured  me, 
and  led  me  insensibly  from  thinking  d[ 
myself  at  all  by  telling  mo  all  sorts  of 
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amnsing  stories,  and  pointing  out  all  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  the  country  through 
which  we  rode. 

I  had  been  out  so  little  since  I  arrived 
at  Gundringhaui,  and,  indeed,  so  little 
anywhere  all  my  life,  that  every  lane  we 
went  through  had  a  charm  for  me  which 
I  could  not  find  words  to  express  ;  and 
if  I  ever  fancied  that  my  horse  was  get- 
ting restive,  tbere  was  Cousin  Geoffrey's 
liand  upon  the  bridle-rein,  and  his  dai'k 
gray  eyes  smiling  down  into  mine.  When 
we  came  home,  he  said,  if  I  liked,  we 
should  ride  again  the  next  day,  and  I 
eagerly  acquiesced  ;  nor  was  that  all  the 
pleasure  I  had  in  store.  In  the  evening 
my  aunt  was  tired,  and  went  early  to 
bed,  and  Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I  went  out 
walking.  Generally  his  evenings  were 
spent  with  Estelle,  so  that  I  had  got 
quite  used  to  wandering  about  by  myself, 
and  it  seemed  so  nice  having  a  compan- 
ion. 

There  was  an  avenue  called  the  Lov- 
ers' Walk,  which  ran  by  the  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  some  way  down  the  park, 
but  I  often  went  there,  and  took  my 
books  or  work,  and  sat  upon  some  rustic 
benches  which  were  placed  against  the 
tree,  knowing  that  I  should  not  be  dis-  [ 
turbed;  and  it  was  to  this  spot  that 
Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I  bent  our  steps 
that  evening. 

We  stayed  tliere  till  it  got  quite  dusk, 
and  then  we  returned  to  the  house,  and 
Cousin  Geoffrey  said  that  he  was  my 
guest,  and  that  X  was  bound  to  amuse 
him  ;  so  he  took  me  into  the  music  room 
and  asked  me  to  play.  No  one  had  asked 
me  to  play  since  I  had  lefl  the  convent, 
and  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  do  any- 
thing than  try  for  the  first  time  before 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  but  I  did  not  like  to  re- 
fuse. At  first  my  fingers  trembled  so 
that  I  could  hardly  go  on,  but  at  last  I 
felt  my  courage  growing,  till  my  old 
love  of  music  came  back  so  strongly  with  : 
the  familiar  sounds,  that  I  forgot  even 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  and  on  looking  up  some 
time  after,  I  saw,  with  surprise,  that  he 
was  sitting  with  his  face  buried  in  both 
his  hands.  I  closed  the  piano  softly,  and 
went  to  him.  I  wondered  if  he  had 
been  listening,  or  if  ho  had  fallen  asleep. 
No,  not  asleep,  I  felt  sure,  for  there  was 
an  expression  of  pain  in  his  face  when  he 
looked  up.     "I  have  tired  you,"  I  said. 


But  he  shook  his  head.  "  Then  yon  have 
not  liked  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  litUo  Mabel,  I  have  liked  it  very 
much — perhaps  too  much."  And  he  got 
up,  and  wished  me  good  night  quite  sud- 
denly. 

We  rode  the  next  day,  and  the  next; 
indeed,  every  day  that  week,  till  Estelle's 
return.  I  was  sorry  when  Estelle  came 
back.  Gundringham  was  no  longer  the 
same  place  to  me.  Estelle  and  Cousin 
Geoffrey  rode  together,  and  I  was  nearly 
always  alone.  I  missed  Cousin  Geoffrey 
so  much,  but  I  don't  know  if  he  even 
thought  of  me  ;  sometimes  I  fiEuicled  he 
did,  but  Estelle  never  offered  to  take  me 
anywhere  with  them,  and  I  knew  he 
would  not  ask  her. 

One  day  when  I  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  music  room,  my  aunt  having  given 
me  leave  to  practice  as  much  as  I  liked, 
Cousin  Geoffrey  came  in.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  Estelle,  who  had  gone  to  pat  on 
her  habit  and  hat  I  stopped  playing  at 
once. 

^'  Why  don't  you  go  ont "  he  said. 

"  It  was  nothing  you  would  like,"  I 
replied. 

^*  Perhaps  I  might  like  anything  you 
played,"  he  said. 

I  shook  my  head. 

^'Little  Mabel!"  hie  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly, *'  were  you  ever  in  love  1 " 

The  question  surprised  me  very  much, 
but  I  replied  "  No  "  at  once. 

"  Do  you  tliiuk  you  could  be  t " 

He  had  come  nearer,  and  was  looking 
at  me  intently,  so  intently  that  I  felt 
myself  color,  and  at  that  moment  Estelle 
came  into  the  room.  There  was  an 
angry  •flash  in  her  eyes ;  I  was  sorry 
Estelle  was  vexed.  I  thought^  perhaps, 
she  fancied  we  were  talking  about  her. 

The  next  day  Cousin  Geoffrey  asked 
me  to  ride,  and  I  was  so  glad  that  I 
ran  up  slairs  quite  eagerly  to  pat  on  my 
things,  but  I  could  nowhere  find  the 
cloth  skirt  Estelle  passed  my  door 
at  the  moment,  and  I  ventured  to  ask 
her  for  it,  although  I  saw  by  her  taioe 
that  she  was  vexed  about  someting. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  she  said,  coldly,  **  that 
my  habit  won't  fit  you,  for  I  have  given 
that  skirt  to  the  gardener's  wife  to  make 
jackets  for  her  boys."  And  then,  with- 
out another  word,  she  swept  past  on  her 
way  down  the  passage. 
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I  was  80  disappointed  that  I  felt  in- 
clined to  cry  as  I  went  slowly  back  again 
to  Cousin  Geoffrey.  That  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  ever  seen  Cousin  Geof- 
frey's handsome  face  look  really  angry ; 
but  it  did  so  after  I  had  explained  my 
difficulties. 

"  Never  mind,  little  Mabel,"  he  said, 
**  you  shall  ride  in  spite  of  everything ; 
wait  for  one  hour,  and  I  will  come  back 
to  you." 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  returned, 
triumphantly  holding  up  a  dark  gray 
skirt. 

"  You  must  be  a  conjui^er,"  I  said,  as  I 
took  it  from  hun. 

He  laughed.  "  A  conjurer  who  has 
time,  a  good  horse,  and  a  willing  friend, 
can  work  wonders." 

I  ran  up  stairs  and  put  it  on ;  when  I 
came  down  again  Cousin  Geoffrey  was 
wmting  to  lift  me  on  to  the  horse,  and, 
as  we  rode  away,  we  saw  Estelle  standing 
at  her  open  window.  She  smiled  and 
nodded  to  Cousin  Geoffrey,  but  I  thought 
her  eyes  had  the  same  angry  flash  in 
them  which  I  had  observed  the  day  be- 
fore. 

We  had  a  lovely  ride;  I  remember 
every  detail  of  it  so  well,  for  it  was  the 
last  I  was  not  quite  sure  if  Cousin 
Greoffrey  was  out  of  spirits  or  not,  but  he 
was  just  the  same  to  mc — if  anything, 
more  tender  than  usual.  He  never  spoke 
to  me  of  Estelle,  and  it  struck  me  that  he 
avoided  the  subject  on  purpose ;  but  he 
was  always  amusing,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  various  kinds  of  interest- 
ing subjects.  That  day  was  marked  by 
two  other  events ;  one  was,  that  afler  our 
Yetam  home,  when  I  was  walking  in  the 

Srden,  I  came  quite  suddenly  upon 
usin  Greoffrey  and  Estelle.  They  were 
talking  very  earnestly  together ;  indeed, 
BO  earnestly,  that  I  don*t  think  they  even 
saw  me,  and  I  walked  away  at  once  in 
another  direction,  but  I  could  not  help 
hearing  Estelle  say : 

•*  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  so, 
Geoffirey,  but  I  cannol;  bear  it  much 
longer." 

I  wondered  so,  what  Estelle  had  to 
beari-^Estellei  who  was  so  grand  and 
indiflSarent — ^Estelle,  whose  slightest  wish 
seemed  to  be  law  throughout  the  entire 
Goncbingham  establishment 

The  other  event  oocorred  later,  and 
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came  upon  me  as  a  terrible  enlighten- 
ment 

There  was  a  dinner  party  that  day, 
and  Estelle  went  away  with  some  of  the 
guests  for  one  of  her  little  visits,  and  I 
went  up  stairs  to  bed  early  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  happiness.  I  opened  my  win- 
dow and  leaned  out.'  Cousin  Geoffrey  and 
I  should  have  some  more  pleasant  days 
alone  together;  we  should  ride,  walk, 
and  do  so  many  little  things  which  were 
impossible  when  Estelle  was  there.  I 
had  not  lit  my  candle,  so  that  I  could 
not  be  seen.  It  was  a  very  hot  night, 
but  dark,  as  there  was  no  moon ;  pres- 
ently I  heard  footsteps  on  the  gravel 
walk  beneath.  I  could  not  distinguish 
whose  they  were,  but  two  fiery  cigar  ends 
glowed  warm  and  bright  through  the 
darkness.  The  figures  stood  for  a  sec- 
ond directly  under  the  window,  and  I 
heard  something  about  the  White  Rose. 
That  was  Cousin  Geoffrey's  name  for  me, 
so  it  attracted  mv  attention.  I  leaned 
forward,  but  nothmg  more  was  said  till 
a  minute  after,  when,  just  as  they  were 
turning  the  corner,  the  other  voice  re- 
plied: 

<<Bah,  that  must  be  imagination.  I 
tell  you  I  know  for  a  factj  that  Geoffrey 
Verecroft  is  to  marry  his  cousin,  Estelle, 
in  six  weeks." 

I  started  back.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
stunned.  Why  had  it  never  struck  me 
before  that  Cousin  Greoffrey  and  Estelle 
might  marry  %  Perhaps  it  was  that  I 
was  so  inexperienced  about  love  and 
lovers,  that  Estelle  and  Cousin  Geoffrey 
had  been  lovers  all  this  time  without  my 
ever  knowing  it.  The  idea  pruned  me 
intensely.  1  think  it  was  that  I  was 
afraid  Estelle  would  not  make  him  happy, 
and  I  felt,  too,  something  like  indignation 
that  Cousin  Geoffrey  had  never  told  me 
himself  Perhaps  he  thought  me  too 
childish  to  be  trusted  with  his  secret — a 
secret  that  all  his  other  friends  seemed  to 
know.  I  had  never  felt  so  miserable  as 
I  did  that  night;  all  my  antidpated 
pleasure  had  vanbhed,  and  I  went  to 
bed  and  lay  awake,  saying  to  myself  ovev* 
and  over  again  : 

"Geoffrey  Verecrofl  is  to  many  his 
Cousin  Estelle  in  six  weeks." 

n. 
The  next  day  I  avdded  Consln  Geof* 
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frey.    After  breakfast  I  went  up  stairs  to  '  turned  it  towards  me.      It  was  an  illus- 
^y  own  room,  and  did  not  go  down  again  !  trated  botany.      I  felt  my  cheeks  grow 
mt  I  bad  seen  .him  get  on  his  horse  and  '  crimson. 

ride  off,  and  then  I  went  to  the  music  !      "  Never  mind,  little  Mabel,"  he  srud  ; 
room.     I  had  not  been  there  more  than  a   "let  us  take  a  turn."      And  he  took  my 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  Cousin  Geoffrey  ,  hand  and  drew  it  within  his  arm. 
came  in.  "  You  are  come  back,"  I  said. 

"  Mabel,"  he  said,  "  I  came  back,  for       He  nodded. 
I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to;      "For  good?"  I  added, 
ride  with  me."  "  That  is  to  be  proved.     If  you  mean 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  said,  quite  coldly,    to  remain — yes." 

He  looked  surprised.  "  Will  you  tell  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  Coua- 
me  why,  little  Mabel  ?  "  in  Geoffrey  that  aftenioon,  but  I  knew 

"  Because  I  had  rather  not,"  I  replied,    that  I  felt  very  glad  to  have  him  back 

He  did  not  ask  me  again,  but  he  look-  again.  We  walked  up  and  down  almost 
ed  hurt,  and  went  out,  shutting  the  door  in  silence,  and  then  he  paid  something 
after  him.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  his  about  its  being  late,  and  we  turned  in  the 
horse*s  feet  pass  the  window,  and  he  was  j  direction  of  the  house,  and  I  then  found 
gone.  It  only  took  me  a  moment  to  fiay  |  that  P^stcUe  had  come  back  also  ;  so,  in 
what  I  had  said,  but  it  took  me  all  the '  reality,  except  tliat  the  house  seemed 
rest  of  the  day  to  repent  it.  I  hoped  more  cheerful,  I  saw  very  little  of  either 
that  I  should  sec  him  at  dinner,  but  I  of  them.  The  next  day  my  aunt  sent  for 
was  disappointed,  and  quite  accidentally  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  not  like  to 
I  heard  during  the  evening  that  he  had  be  Estelle's  bridesmaid,  for  that  she  and 
sent  a  message  to  say  that  he  had  been  Cousin  Geoffrey  were  going  to  be  mar- 
persuaded  to  remain  for  a  few  days  some-  !  ried.  I  thought  that  I  would  much  rath- 
where  —  at  the  same  place,  I  fancied,  !  er  not,  but  I  did  not  like  to  refuse ;  so 
where  Estelle  was  staying.  That  night,  it  was  settled,  and  an  order  given  to  have 
when  I  went  to  bed,  1  was  so  miserable,  my  dress  got  ready.  I  believe  several 
80  much  more  miserable  than  I  had  ever  other  young  ladies  had  been  selected  by 
been  in  all  my  life,  that  I  cried  myself  to  Estelle,  but  I  did  not  know  any  of  them, 
sleep,  and  found  my  pillow  all  wet  with  and  Estelle  never  mentioned  the  subject 
tears  in  the  morning.  '  to  me  herself 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  I  was  After  that  day  the  whole  house  seemed 
entirely  left  to  my  own  devices.  My  in  a  constant  bustle  of  bridal  preparation, 
aunt  was  always  more  or  less  of  an  in-  Estelle*s  trousseau  was  evidently  intend- 
valid,  and  I  only  saw  her  occasionally,  ed  to  be  as  magnificent  as  money  could 
I  think  I  fretted  more  than  was  good  for  !  make  it,  and  I  supposed  everything  else 
me  ;  at  all  events,  I  was  very  unhappy,  j  was  to  be  on  the  same  grand  scale.  A 
One  afternoon  I  took  up  a  book  and  went !  great  many  guests  were  expected,  and  I 
out  tQ  sit  in  my  favorite  avenue.  It'had  ;  heard  rumors  about  a  ball.  I  wondered 
been  oppressively  hot  all  day,  and  the  I  if  Cousin  Geoffrey  and  Estelle  were  very 
cool,  shady  trees  were  very  refreshing.  I  happy.  I  did  not  think  they  looked  sa 
I  laid  the  book  on  my  lap  and  began  to  ;  Cousin  Geoffrey  was  pale,  and  he  was 
think  instead  of  reading.  I  don't  know  |  much  quieter  than  usual,  and  Eatelle*8 
how  long  a  time  passed,  but  when  I  did  |  face  had  an  anxious,  restless  expression, 
look  up  I  was  startled  by  seeing  Cousin  i  One  day,  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
Geoffrey  standing  before  me.  I  felt  so  i  wedding,  my  dress  came  home.  It  was 
guilty,  for  I  knew  that  there  were  tears  :  very  pretty,  I  thought — some  dear  white 
in  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  that  he  noticed  i  material  with  a  broad  lilac  silk  sash,  and 


-them. 

"  What  are  you  unhappy  about,  little 
Mabel!" 


a  wreath  of  white  and  lilac  lilacs.  I  fan- 
cied perhaps  my  aunt  would  like  to  see 
me  in  it,  so  I  put  it  on  and  went  to  her 


I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  book,  as  if  to  !  room  to  show  myself.  As  I  was  retam- 
imply  that  its  imaginary  sorrows  had  ing,  I  met  Cousin  Greoffrey,  and  he  Btart- 
l)een  the  cause.  ed  so  on  seeing  me  that  I  thought  he  did 

He  took  it  from  me,  and  smiled  as  he  '  not  recognize  me,  so  I  said  :* 
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This  is  my  bridesmaid's  dress,  Cous- 
in Geoffrey.     Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Your  bridesmaid's  dress  I"  he  repeat- 
ed. And  he  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hand',  as  if  the  light  were  too  strong. 

**  Yes,"  I  replied;  "did  you  not  know 
that  I  was  to  be  your  bridesmaid — yours 
and  Estelle's  ?  *' 

"  God  grant,  little  Mabel,"  he  said, 
'  hastily,  "  that  I  may  be  able  to  beai*  it." 
And  without  another  word  he  turned 
away  abniptly  and  left  me. 

I  went  back  to  my  own  room,  and  laid 
my  finery  in  a  drawer.  I  felt  somehow 
as  if  I  had  vexed  Cousin  Geoffrey.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  like  my  mentioning  his 
marriage,  as  he  had  never  done  so  l)im- 
self,  and  I  certainly  thought  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  he  avoided  me. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  my  aunt  sent 
me  with  a  message  to  one  of  the  lodges, 
and,  happening  to  look  out  into  the  high 
road,  I  was  surprised  at  seeing  Cousin 
Geoffrey  apparently  in  very  earnest  con- 
versation with  a  foreign-looking  man, 
who  wore  a  dark  beard  and  moustache, 
and  very  shabby  clothes.  I  did  not  know 
that  Cousin  Geoffrey  had  seen  me  at  all, 
but  he  overtook  me  before  I  reached  the 
house. 

**  Mabel,"  he  said,  humedly,  "  don't 
mention  that  you  saw  me  with  a  stranger  j 
just  now.    I  have  reasons  for  not  wishing  . 
It  to  be  known."  f 

Of  course  I  promised.  ! 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.     "  I  knew  I ; 
could  trust  you,  little  Mabel." 

I  thought  his  manner  very  singular, 
more  so  than  I  had  ever  known  it,  and 
he  left  me  the  moment  we  reached  the 
hall  door.  The  next  morning  my  aunt 
told  me  that  he  had  left  Gundringham*, 
and  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  back 
before  the  wedding  day.  I  certainly 
thought  it  unkind  his  not  having  wished 
me  good-by,  but  there  was  so  much  I 
did  not  understand  that  I  had  almost 
ceased  to  wonder. 

The  bridal  preparations  still  went  on, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  Estelle  was  as 
brilliant  as  usual.  She  received  numbers 
of  visitors  and  took  the  greatest  apparent 
faiterest  in  everything,  but  somehow  I 
thought  she  was  not  happy.  There  was 
a  wan,  anxious  look  in  her  face  that  I 
oould  not'understand  Was  she  not  go- 
ing to  many  Cousin  G^eoffrey — and  some- 


how  I  felt  she  loved  him — and  was  not 
Gundringham  her  own  home  now  for 
life  ? — what  more  could  she  want  t 

The  Vcrecrofts  were  a  very  old  Roman 
Catholic  family;  thfey  had  been  so  for 
centuries,  and  there  was  a  chapel  attach- 
ed to  the  house.  I  had  always'  been  used 
to  saying  my  pmyera  in  the  chapel  during 
my  convent  life,  and  at  Gundringham  I 
continued  to  do  the  same  thing.  Going 
down  by  myself  quite  early  one  morning, 
1 1  was  attracted  by  seeing  some  faded 
flowers,  which  I  recognized  as  having 
;  been  worn  by  Estelle  the  evening  before. 
;  I  took  them  up,  and  the  thought  flashed 
across  me  that  Estelle  visited  the  chapel 
after  the  rest  of  the  household  had  gone 
to  bed.  I  did  not  think  Estelle  was  relig- 
ious, so  that  I  was  the  more  surprised. 

The  same  night,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
I  crept  softly  down  stairs,  and  gentl^ 
opened  the  chapel  door.  Estelle  was 
kneeling  before  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy.  There  was  a  perpetual  light  burn- 
ing, so  that  I  could  just  dimly  see  her 
figure,  her  back  being  towards  mo.  Her 
hands  were  folded  on  her  breast,  and 
she  swayed  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
if  in  great  grief,  while  every  now  and 
then  something  like  a  moan  came  from 
her  lips.  I  shut  the  door  again,  and* 
went  back  to  my  own  room,  but  I  could 
not  sleep.  What  was  the  mystery  which 
was  hanging  over  Gundringham  and  the 
Verecrofts,  the  mystery  of  which  I,  al- 
though I  lived  in  the  same  house,  knew 
absolutely  nothing  t 

Tlie  next  day  Estelle  seemed  the  same 
as  usual,  and  so  a  week  passed  by.  One 
evening  I  was  walking  in  the  avenue, 
when  I  was  startled  by  hearing  footsteps ; 
it  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  avenue 
being  a  long  way  from  the  house,  a  kind 
of  nervous  terror  took  possession  of  me. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  little  Mabel," 
a  voice  said  ;  and  in  the  stranger  I  recog* 
nized  Cousin  Geoffrey. 

*'  Cousin  Greoffrey !  "  I  exclaimed, 
"  here^— and  at  this  hour  " 

lie  took  my  hand,  and  said,  gravely, 
<'  I  wanted  to  see  you.     I  have  waited  " 
to  see  you  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  fancied 
you  would  come  here  this  evening." 

I  wondered  why  Cousin  Geofteey  want- 
ed to  see  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  something 
were  going  to  happen. 

<<  LitUe  Mabel,"  ne  continued,  "  I  know 
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I  can  trust  you — I  have  trusted  you,  and 
I  have  come  here  to-night,  l^ecause  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  Will 
you  promise  to  do  it,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions ?  " 

I  promised.  I  should  have  promised  to 
to  do  whatever  Cousin  Geoffi*ey  asked  me. 
He  drew  a  sealed  packet  out  of  hb  breast 
pocket 

"  Will  you  give  tliis  to  Estelle ! ''  ho 
said.  "  Will  you  give  it  to  her  to-night, 
when  she  is  in  her  own  room  and 
alone?" 

I  took  the  packet  in  my  hand.     It  had 
^  no  direction.     "  For  Estelle,"  was  simply 

1^^       written  upon  the  cover. 

^^^  '  "  I  dare  not  stay  any  longer,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  can  offer  no  explanation  now,  but 
I  promise,  '  God  willing,'  that  on  some 
future  day  you  shall  know  the  reason  for 
ihy  strange  visit  here  to-night  Heaven 
bless  you,  little  Mabel !  "  And,  before  I 
had  time  to  say  another  word,  he  was 
gone. 

I  went  home  du'ectly  ;  I  felt  afraid  of 
being  out  alone ;  my  life  had  begun  to 
seem  haunted  and  unreal.  I  caiTied  the 
mysterious  packet  about  with  me  till  bed- 
time, and  then  I  waited  in  my  own  room 
till  I  thought  Estelle  would  have  dismiss- 
•ed  her  maid,  and  at  about  twelve  o'clock 
I  went  to  fulfil  my  i)ronii8e. 

Estelle' s  room  was  in  exactly  the  other 
side  of  the  house  to  mine,  hers  being  in 
one  of  the  wings,  and  mine  in  the  other. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  had  never  been 
inside  Estelle's  room  ;  she  had  never  asked 
me.  I  knocked  solly  at  the  door,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  "Come  in,"  I  entered. 
What  a  strange  room  I  thought  it  Gun- 
diingham  was  a  very  old  place,  but  this 
room  looked  older  than  any  other  part 
The  walls  and  bed  were  hung  with  faded 
tapestry,  and  a  cmious  oak  wai'drobe 
stood  against  the  wall ;  but  the  most 
striking  thing  of  all  was  a  large  and 
beautifully  carved  black  cnicifix,  beneath 
which  was  a  prie-dieu,  the  black  velvet 
covering  of  which  seemed  worn  away  by 
being  constantly  knelt  upon.  Estelle 
was  sitting  by  the  fireplace,  in  which, 
although  the  night  was  hot,  the  embers 
of  a  lire  were  smouldering.  She  was 
wrapped  in  an  embroidered  cashmere 
dressing  gown,  with  all  the  mass  of  her 
raven  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders. 
She  started  on^seeing  me,  and  said  : 


'<  You,  Mabel,  and  at  this  hour ! " 

I  closed  the  door  behind  me,  and  bolt- 
ed it. 

'^  I  have  come,  Estelle,"  I  sdd,  '^  be- 
cause I  promised  to  give  yon  this  letter, 
and  to  give  it  to  you  when  you  were 
alone." 

She  seized  the  packet  with  tremUing 
fingers,  and  hurriedly  broke  the  seal  I 
watched  her  reading  it,  for  I  did  not  like 
to  go  away  till  she  had  spoken.  I  never 
saw  any  face  change  as  Estelle's  did.  It 
not  only  turned  white,  it  became  abso- 
lutely gray  and  livid.  Her  teeth  chat- 
tered as  if  from  severe  cold ;  and,  when 
she  did  look  up,  her  eyes  were  dilated, 
as  if  she  had  been  horror-stridken.  She 
moved  her  hand  to  her  head  as  if  to  re- 
call her  senses,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
she  seemed  to.  remember  me. 

"  Who  gave  you  thist "  pointing  to 
the  letter. 

I  told  her  how  I  had  received  it 

*'  And  you  know  nothing  of  its  con- 
tents •? " 

'*  Nothing,"  I  replied. 

She  came  across  the  room  and  stood 
before  me.     . 

**  Mabel,  you  must  never  mention  to 
any  living  being  what  you  have  seen  here 
to-night ;  do  you  promise  ?  " 

I  promise. 

*'  Now  you  may  go." 

"  Estelle !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  can  I  do 
anything  for  you  1 " 

Something  like  a  mocking  smile  came 
across  hor  ghastly  lips  as  she  said: 
"  Nothing  ;  you  have  done  your  work, 
Mabel,  and  done  it  well."  And  she 
waved  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
door. 

.  I  looked  back  as  I  went  out ;  Estelle 
was  still  standing  pointing  to  the  door, 
and  I  thought  her  hair  looked  unnaturally 
long  and  black,  contrasting  as  it  did 
wiih  her  ashy  face,  and  involuntarily  I 
shuddered  with  an  undefined  feeling  of 
terror,  as  I  crept  back  to  my  own  room. 

I  could  not  go  to  bed.  I  was  fasci- 
nated to  watch  Estelle's  window,  which, 
being  in  the  opposite  gable  to  mine,  was 
well  in  view,  tier  lamp  never  went  out, 
and  all  night  long  I  saw  her  shadow 
passing  to  and  fro.  What  was  the  mys- 
terious letter  that  had  been  so  fatal  in  its 
effects  ?  What  was  the  mystery  hanging 
over  the  Yerecrofls  and  Gundringham  ? 
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The  next  day  I  heard  that  Estelle  was 
ill,  but  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  go 
near  her  except  her  own  maid,  who  was 
a  Frenchwoman.  My  Aunt  Verecrofl 
sat  and  cried  in  her  arm-chair,  and  all 
the  bridal  preparations  were  suspended. 
I  wondered  and  wondered  till  I  felt  ray 
brain  turn  gjddy,  but  I  arrived  at  no 
conclusions.  Cousin  Geoffrey  never  came, 
and  was  never  mentioned,  and  no  other 
visitors  were  admitted.  The  wedding 
day  came,  and  went  by.  I  suppose  all 
the  guests  had  been  put  off;  but  whether 
it  caused  any  surprise  I  don't  know. 

Every  day  I  heard  that  Est elle  was  ill, 
and  sometimes  I  thought  she  would  die, 
and  that  unknowingly  I  had  been  made 
the  instrument.  At  last,  one  evening, 
my  Aunt  Verecrofl  told  me  that  she  and 
Estelle  were  going  away  for  a  time  at  all 
ovents,  and  that  she  wished  me  to  re- 
main at  Gundringham  under  thb  care  of 
the  housekeeper. 

"  I  shall  write  to  you,  Mabel,"  she 
Biud  5  "  and  in  the  mean  time  I  wish  you 
not  to  go  beyond  the  park  gate,  and  to 
receive  no  visitore." 

Of  course,  situated  as  I' was,  I  could 
only  promise  obedience,  but  I  felt  more 
lonely  and  miserable  than  ever ;  and  when 
I  saw  myself  in  the  glass,  I  looked  so 
pale  and  frightened,  that  I  thought  the 
Bisters  would  hardly  have  recognized  the 
little  Mabel  Lyndhurst,  from  whom  they 
had  parted  when  she  lefl  them  to  go  into 
the  world  only  a  few  months  before. 

The  next  day,  when  I  got  up,  I  found 
tliat  my  aunt  and  Estelle  had  gone.  A 
fortnight  after  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  aunt,  who  told  me  that  Estelle  had 
dedded  upon  becoming  a  nun. 

in. 

I  can  hardly  recall  all  the  weary  mis- 
erable weeks  and  months  which  passed 
away  before  I  saw  any  of  them  again.  I 
had  no  companions,  and  nothing  to  do, 
00  that  I  wandered  about  the  place  till  I 
felt  myself  becoming  full  of  sickly  fancies, 
from  which  I  could  not  get  away.  One 
waSy  that  I  could  see  E8telle*s  lamp 
barning  in  her  room  every  night  as  I 
looked  out  of  my  window,  and  the  shad- 
ow plifls  up  and  down ;  of  coarse  it  must 
hsve  been  &ncy,  for  I  fonnd  that  no  one 
ever  went  into  that  room,  Estelle  having 
locked  it  and  taken  the  key  away  with 


her.  The  trees,  too,  seemed  to  moan 
and  shudder  iii  the  strong  autumn  winds, 
and  throw  their  weird  arms  about  till 
they  assumed  strange  fantastic  shapes, 
and  the  dead  dry  leaves  would  go  whirl- 
ing down  the  walk  as  if  pursued. 

I  was  obliged  to  remain  a  great  deal 
indoors,  as  sometimes,  for  days  together, 
a  dull  heavy  rain  \^ould  patter  down 
upon  the  windows,  and  goino^  out  became 
quite  impossible.  The  housekeeper,  under 
whose  care  I  had  been  lefl,  was  very 
kind  and  respectful,  but  she  was  also 
very  old  and  deaf,  consequently  no  use  as 
a  companion.  Most  of  the  other  servants 
had  been  sent  away,  so  that  we  were 
nearly  alone  in  the  house,  she  and  I. 
Sometimes  (for  she  had  always  lived 
with  the  Verecrofls  of  Gundringham)  she 
would  toll  me  stories  of  those  she  had 
known  in  her  youth — Verecrofts  who 
had  long  been  dead  and  sleeping  in  the 
chapel  vault,  and  whose  portraits  now  ' 
only  remained.  They  were  not  cheerful 
stories,  but  I  fancy  she  liked  dwellin:^ 
upon  anything  that  could  be  made  horri- 
ble or  a  mystery. 

My  Aunt  Verecrofl  had  forbidden  my 
going  beyond  the  park  gates ;  but  to 
this  rule  there  was  one  exception,  and 
that  was  on  Sunday.  On  Sunday  the 
old  housekeeper  and  I  attended  service 
in  a  little  chapel  belonging  to  the  village, 
about  half  a  mile  off.  One  Sunday,  just 
before  Christmas,  as  I  was  kneeling  in 
the  pew  belonging  to  the  Verecroftis,  I 
happened  to  look  up  suddenly,  and  was 
startled  by  seeing  Cousin  Geoffrey  sitting 
just  opposite  to  me,  only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  and  watehing  me  in- 
tently. For  a  moment  I  fancied  that  it 
was  one  of  my  mistakes,  but  I  saw  that 
the  housekeeper  had  observed  him  also. 
I  can*t  describe  my  intense  joy.  I  felt  as 
if  I  must  burst  into  tears,  and  I  did  not 
realize  till  then  how  very  miserable  I  had 
been  before.  I  had  hardly  patience  to 
wait  till  the  service  was  concluded. 

Cousin  Geoffrey  was  standing  at  the 
door,  and  looking  out  for  us. 

'<  I  have  come  back,  little  Mabel,"  he 
said.  And  he  drew  my  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  we  went  home  together. 

**  No,  not  indoors,"  I  entreated,  when 
he  reached  the  house,  so  we  tamed  agun, 
and  walked  straight  down  to  the  old 
avenue. 
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"Little  Mabel,"  said  Cousin  Geoffrey, 
"  you  look  pale  and  uubappy  I  " 

I  could  not  help  it  any  longer.  I  burst 
into  tears.  How  sweet  it  "\l*as  to  be 
Boothed  by  Cousin  Geoffrey.  How  often 
I  had  wept  for  whole  horn's,  and  tliere 
had  been  no  one  even  to  notice  it  Still 
I  tried  to  stop  ray  choking  sobs,  for  I 
was  afmd  Cousin  Geoffrey  might  be 
vexed. 

"  I  am  not  unhappy  now,"  I  said,  as 
soon  as  I  could  speak  ;  '^  but  oh !  I  have 
been  so  lonely." 

He  drew  me  more  closely  to  him. 

"Poor  little  Mabel,  you  shall  not  be 
lonely  any  longer.  Mabel,  do  you  know 
why  I  have  come  back  t " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  have  come  back  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife.  Little  Mabel,  can  you  learn  to 
love  me  ?  " 

I  had  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  I 
felt  then  that  I  had  always  loved  him.  I 
could  hardly  realize  that  such  happiness 
could  be  for  me,  but,  somehow,  1  crept 
into  his  arms  as  if  they  were  my  natural 
resting  place. 

*'  God  bless  you,  little  Mabel,"  he  said, 
•*  and  grant  that  I  may  be  worthy  of  your 
love." 

And  it  was  so  that  Cousin  Geoffrey  and 
I  became  engaged. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  as  we  walked  slow- 
ly on,  "something  of  Estelle." 

"  Estelle  has  taken  the  veil." 

"  Cousin  Geoffrey,  I  want  to  know 
something  more.  Why  did  you  not 
marry  Estelle? " 

He  looked  pained. 

"  Mabel,"  he  Said,  "  there  is  a  mystery 
connected  with  Estelle  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  now,  but  which  I  promise  you  shtfU 
know  one  day,  when  the  time  comes. 
Can  you  trust  me,  Mabel  ?  " 

I  could  not  help  saying  that  I  trusted 
him,  for  I  did  down  in  my  heart  so  fully 
and  entirely  ;  but  I  felt  something  like  a 
pain,  as  I  remembered  that  he  had  loved 
Estelle.  I  think  ho  guessed  what  I 
wanted  to  know,  and  that  my  face  had 
no  secrets  from  Cousin  Greoffrey,  for  he 
went  on,  quite  gravely : 

"  Estelle  and  I  were  brought  up  to- 
gether, and  betrothtid  when  almost  chil- 
dren by  our  parents,  with  the  intention 
that  in  future  years  we  should  be  married. 
I  liked  Estelle,  and  never  thought  of 


freeing  myself  from  the  bond ;  and,  in  a 
way,  Estelle  liked  me.  I  went  abroad 
when  I  was  about  nineteen,  and  circum- 
stances occurred  to  prolong  my  stay  for 
some  years.  On  my  return  our  engage- 
ment still  continued,  but  the  wedding 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  I  was  quite 
willing  for  it  to  take  place,  but  I  think  the 
mutum  belief  that  we  should  at  some  fu- 
ture day  fulfil  our  promised  relationship 
made  us  linger  out  the  intervening  time. 
At  last,  just  before  you  arrived,  all  the 
aiTangements  were  made.  I  think,  un- 
til then,  I  was  more  anxious  for  it  than 
Estelle ;  for  although  I  felt  that  Estelle 
liked  me  better  than  she  had  ever  ap- 
peared to  do  before,  still  she  had  wished 
to  put  off  the  marriage." 

I  looked  up  at  Cousin  Geoffrey.  What 
difference  had  my  coming  made  t 

"  I  never  loved  Estelle,"  he  said,  "  af- 
ter I  knew^  the  Wiiite  Rose  ;  but  I  must 
have  married  Estelle — I  was  bound  bv 
every  tie  of  honor  to  do  it  What  \ 
suffered,  little  Mabel,  God  only  knows  ; 
and  my  release  came  to  me  in  a  manner 
that  was  too  terrible." 

"  Then  something  happened  1 "  I  said. 

*«  Yes,"  he  replied,  "a  fearful  revela- 
tion was  made  to  me — what,  little  Mabel, 
I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  yon  shall 
know  it  some  day,  when  the  time  comes. 
Can  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "fully  and  entirely." 

Oh,  what  halcyon  days  those  were! 
the  days  of  my  early  engagement  to 
Geoffrey,  before  I  had  got  used  to  being 
happy,  when  I  trembled  for  fear  some- 
thing would  come,  and  that  I  should 
wake,  and  find  it  was  a  dreant  Cousin 
Geoffrey  did  not  stay  at  Gundringham, 
but  in  the  neighborhood  ;  still  he  man- 
aged to  see  me  every  day,  and  we  walk- 
ed and  rode  together  as  we  had  done  be- 
fore. At  last  my  Aunt  Verecroft  came 
back,  and  we  were  married  quite  quietly 
in  the  little  chapel 

My  Aunt  Verecroft  was  just  the  same 
exci*pt  tliat  she  looked  older,  and  there 
was  a  frightened  expression  in  her  eyes. 
She  talked  even  less  than  usual,  but 
dreamed  away  her  days  with  her  hands 
folded,  and  sitting  in  an  arm-ohair.  She 
never  mentioned  Estelle,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  do  so  either.  She  seemed  veiy 
anxious  that  Geoffrey  and  I  should  go 
back  and  live  at  Gundringham,  but  this 
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Geoffrey  refused  to  do  till  the  place  be- 
came his  owD,  and  I  was  very  glad,  for 
I  thought  I  could  go  back  to  it  better 
when  some  of  the  old  memories  had  worn 
away. 

We  went  abroad,  Geoffrey  and  I,  all 
through  sunny  Italy,  guided  only  by  our 
own  sweet  will,  revelling  in  its  lovely  scen- 
ery and  cloudless  skies,  its  marble  palaces 
and  gorgeous  scenery.  Everything  was 
BO  new  to  me,  everything  both  in  nature 
and  art. 

"You  have  the  wondering  look  of  a 
child  in  your  blue  eyes,  little  Mabel,"  my 
husband  would  say ;  and  I  did  feel  as  if 
I  had  never  really  lived  before.  We 
came  home  by  Paris.  How  dazzled  I 
was  by  all  the  beauties  of  that  enchanting 
city !  How  lovely  it  was  to  walk  and 
to  ride  in  the  Boulevards  with  Geoffrey, 
and  watch  all  the  gayly-dressed  people, 
and  listen  to  the  bands  of  music  playing. 

One  day,  as  Geoffrey  and  I  were  rid- 
ing home,  we  passed  a  nunnery,  and  this 
circumstance  reminded  me  of  Estelle.  I 
checked  my  horse,  and,  bending  down 
my  head,  whispered : 

"  Geoffrey,  has  the  time  come  1 " 

And  he  answered,  "  Yes,  little  Mabel, 
it  has.     To-morrow  you  shall  know." 

All  the  next  morning  I  watched  my 
husband's  face,  but  I  did  not  hke  to  ask 
him  any  questions,  for  I  felt  sure  he  had 
not  forgotten  me.  In  the  aflernoon  an 
open  carriage  came  to  the  door,  and 
Gheoffrey  handed  me  into  it.  After  giv- 
ing some  directions  to  the  coachman,  he 
pUiced  himself  at  my  side,  and  we  di*ove 
off.  We  left  Paris,  and  went  out  for 
8ome  miles  in  the  country,  out  among 
the  fields  and  lanes,  and  the  waving  corn 
bright  with  scarlet  poppies. 

"  Where  are  you  taking  me  to,  Geof- 
frey 1"  I  said. 

"  Wait^"  he  replied,  "  and  you  shall 
see." 

We  stopped  at  last,  and  he  took  me 
oat  of  the  carriage,  put  my  arm  within 
hia,  and  led  me  through  an  iron  gate. 
It  was  a  little  cemetery.  There  was  a 
tiny  chapel  in  the  middle,  where  a  light 
was  burning,  and  all  around  were  graves 
^-graves  marked  by  wood  or  marble 
orosaes,  bearing  their  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  who  slept  beneath. 
Bright  immortelles  were  thrown  on  some, 
and  oatoiBl  flowen  on  others,  which  had 


been  placed  there  by  the  mourners — 
mourners  who  even  then  were  kneeling 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  burial 
ground,  dressed  in  their  deep  black 
dresses,  and  shedding  bitter  tears  over 
those  loved  ones  who  would  never  come 
back  to  them  again. 

Involuntarily  I  clung  more  closely  to 
my  husband's  side,  but  he  led  me  past  all 
these  far  away  to  the  other  side  of  the 
grounds,  and  there  we  paused  before  one 
little  grave.  There  was  no  cross  to  mark 
the  name — no  immortelle — no  flowers 
laid  there  by  loving  hands— only  long 
dank  grass.  I  looked  wouderingly  up 
into  my  husband's  face. 

'^  Mabel,"  he  said,  ''  that  little  mound 
of  earth  covers  Estelle's  child." 

''  Estelle's  child,"  I  exclaimed,  starting 
back. 

''  I  told  you,  Mabel,  that  I  left  Eng- 
land for  some  years,  but  what  happened 
during  that  time  I  never  knew  till  within 
ten  days  of  my  expected  marriage.  The 
packet  you  delivered  to  Estelle  revealed 
my  knowledge  of  it  to  her.  It  came  to 
me  quite  accidentally,  through  a  relative 
of  Estelle's  French  maid — a  man  who 
expected  to  make  money  by  it.  I  started 
at  once  for  Paris,  in  order  to  make  inves- 
tigations, and  my  worst  feai*s  were  con- 
firmed." 

"  Poor  Estelle!  "  I  said,  "  if  she  has 
sinned,  how  fearful  must  be  the  expia- 
tion." 

"  Poor  Estelle!  "  he  repeated.  "  God 
grant  that  she  may  be  forgiven ;  but  there 
is  a  crime  connected  with  that  little  grave 
which  even  you  must  never  seek  to  know. 
I  have  told  you  this,  little  Mabel,  because 
I  love  you  so  dearly,  and  because  there 
should  be  no  secrets  between  a  man  and 
his  wife."  ' 

How  good  and  noble  he  was.  I  drew 
closer  to  him,  and  my  hot  tears  fell  upon 
his  hand.  We  lingered  on  for  some 
minutes  more,  and  then  he  led  me  away 
and  put  me  back  into  the  carriage. 

We  were  very  silent  for  all  the  rest  of 
that  day.  Estelle's  story  had  sunk  deep 
into  my  heart  "  Surely,"  I  sfdd  to  my- 
self, ^'if  she  has  repented,  though  her 
sins  may  have  been  as  scarlet,  the  miercies 
of  God  are  infinite." 

Some  years  after,  when  Mrs.  Yereoroft 
died,  we  went  back  to  live  at  Gondrin^- 
ham.    Estelle  had  taken  the  blade  v^ 
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so  she  was  dead  to  the  world  and  to  us. 
Her  room  was  never  afterwards  reopened. 
People  used  to  say  a  light  was  really 
seen  burning  there,  and  a  shadow  pass- 
ing up  and  down ;  but  I  fancy  it  must 
have  been  imagination,  or  a  tale  that  had 
got  about  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
old  housekeeper's  stories — stories  which 
are  likely  still  to  be  handed  down  to  other 
generations  of  the  Verecrofts  of  Gun- 
dringham. 


QaarWly  Review. 
THE  HUGUENOTS  AT  THE  GALLEYS.* 

The  mournful  yet  glorious  annals  of 
religious  persecution  form  a  chapter  of 
undying  interest  in  human  history.     The 
names  of  persecutors  and    of  martyrs 
stand  out  on  its  pages  in  conspicuous 
and  unfading  colors.      Imagination  in- 
vests both  alike  with  something  of  the 
superhuman.      In  the  former  a  perfec- 
tion of  malignity,  an  induration   of  the 
heart  and  conscience,  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  fiendish,  inspiration ;  in  the 
latter  a  sublime  combination  of  fortitude 
and  meekness  seems  to  exalt  our  poor  hu- 
man nature  to  the  confines  of  the  divine. 
In  all  that  band  of  heroes,  who,  in  vari- 
ous countries  and  periods,    have   given 
their  lives  for  thoir  religion,  we  find  a 
common  type.     Minor  differences  of  race  j 
and  character  are  merged  in  the  assimi- 1 
lating  element  of  a  victorious  faith.  Eng- 1 
lishman  and  Frenchman,  Hollander  and  ! 
Italian,   Asiatic  and    African,   have  in 
their  turn  undergone  the  fiery  trial ;  yet  i 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discriminate  the ' 
special  features  which  have  distinguished 
each,  or  to  award  the  palm  of  fortitude  | 
among  the  rival  martyrs.      All  of  them, 
in  truth,   were    fellow-soldiers    in   that 
"  noble  army,"  and   the  banner  under 
which  they    fought  was    the    common 
standiird  of  Christendom. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  of 
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France  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV. ,  sab- 
sequent  to  the  reyooation  of  the  B£ct  of 
Nantes,   are  in  their  general    featum 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  histoiT.   Tlw 
<<  Dragonnades,"  whidi,  under  the  infltt- 
cnce  of  his  Minister  lioayois  and  of  Us 
Jesuitical   and  priestly  oonnsdlon^  die 
King  inflicted  upon  his  unoffending  Hu- 
guenot subjects,  will  affix  an  everiasliiig 
stigma  on  the  reign  of  the  '*  Chand  Mba- 
arque."    A  bmtd  soldiery,  subject  to  do 
check  or  restraint^  were  quartered  in  die 
homes  of  the  famUies  who  adhered  to  die 
Reformed  faith,  and  they  exercised  dM 
utmost  rigor  of  pillage,  torture,  and  oil- 
rage,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  i^ 
upon  the  helpless  recnsants.      Keittir 
was  escape  permitted  to  those  who  iiaid 
the  persecution  in  their  homes  intdo^ 
able.      The    strictest    preoautiona  wot 
adopted  to  deprive  the  victinis  of  tynunj 
of  that  altemaliTe.     The  gnaids  wve 
doubled  at  tlie  frontiers ;    the  peanali 
were  enjoined  to  ud  in  arresting  hg^ 
tives;  soldiers  were  dispersed  over  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  rigorous  oidsn 
were  given  to  stop  any  person  pMHSg 
the  frontiers  without    a  paaspo^     S 
spite  of  all  these  precautions,  it  is  trae^ 
great  numbers  of  the  persecuted  did  fsd 
means  to  escape,  and  settled  thiwniH— i 
in  foreign  countries,  of  which  thcjsal 
their  descendants  became  some  of  the 
most  valued  citizens.     But  the  esespeof 
these  fortunate  persona  was  notmetai 
without  fearful  risk  :  confinement  to  the 
galleys  for  life  was  the  penalty  of  the  a^ 
rested  fugitive. 

The  condition  of  those  upon  when 
this  sentence  was  carried  out  any  be 
described  without  any  exaggeridoa  ai 
'^  worse  than  death.**  It  teos  death  b 
a  multitude  of  cases  without  the 


consciousness  of  martyrdom,  or  the  * 

of  a  speedy  release  fh>m  saflReeiiiA    & 

was  a  gradual  death  from  exoeoaiy^hier 

and  i]l-nsage,  terminating  v 

which  the  wretched  yiotim 

al  most  every  form  of  misery 

to  human  nature-— cold,  hunger, 

scourging,  sickness— sapenidded  t»  Ai 

occasional  hoirors  of  naval 

the  perils  of  shipwreck.    Deaoriplioii^ 

other  formp  of  peneoutfam  banrv 

moved  oar  sympmies.    We  harai 

dered  at  the  martyrdoms  ajfthoalsl^dtk 
pincersi  or  the  raok-^  -  -*'-  -  ^'^'^ 
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ing,  and  who  found  even  in  their  vile 
floating  dungeons  some  consolation  from, 
and  means  to  carry  on,  their  cherished 
studies.  Of  the  ministers  of  the  pro- 
scribed religion    but  very    few   names 


"  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown'  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel," 

but  the  condition  of  the  galley  slave,  thiB 
details  of  whose  sufferings  were  out  of 

Bisht  and  little  kno\vn,  excite  in  our  |  occur,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
minds  a  much  less  keen  emotion.  It  ^  it  was  only  in  rare  exceptions  that  the 
conveys,  indeed,  a  vague  notion  of  severe  sentence  of  death  in  their  case  was  com- 
and  unremitting  labor  ;  but  we  do  not  [  muted  for  the  doubtful  mercy  of  the  gal- 
recognize  in  it  what  it  really  was — a  form  .  leys.  "WlLit  is  more  remarkable  is  the 
of  martyrdom  more  calculated,  perhaps, '  appearance  in  this  martyr-roll  of  a  few 
than  any  other  to  test  to  the  uttennost  •  individuals,  born  and  educated  as  Roman 
the  capacity  of  endurance  in  human  Catholics,  who  embraced,  in  the  very 
beings.  '  midst  of  the  storm  that  raged  against  it, 

Of  the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy  the  persecuted. side.  One  of  these  con- 
**  Fon;ats  pour  la  Foi,"  as  they  were  '  verts  was  Jean  Bion,  the  chaplain  of  the 
popularly  called  by  their  contemporaries,  "  La  Superbe  "  galley,  who  has  recorded 
some  interesting  records  have  been  pre-  in  his  touching  narrative,  published  in 
served  in  such  of  the  memoira  and  narra- ,  London  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1708-9, 
tives,  drawn  up  by  the  sufferers  them-  the  circumstances  which  impelled  him 
selves,  as  have  come  down  to  us.  The  |  "  to  preach  the  faith  which  once  he  de- 
compilation of  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  stroyed."  It  was  when  he  visited  in  the 
nnder  the  above  title,  furnishes  a  good,  |  hold  of  the  vessel  the  mangled  and  bleed- 
though  brief,  account  derived  from  such  ing  sufferers  who  had  undergone  the  ter- 
sonrces,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  riblo  "  bastonade  "  for  refusing  to  kneel 
persecution  of  which  the  galleys  were  the  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  when 
scene.  Among  the  documents  comprised  '  shocked  at  that  spectacle  he  found  himself 
in  this  volume  is  a  catalogue,  fomied  |  addressed  by  them  in  words  of  comfort 
from  a  collection  of  various  extant  lists,  and  encouragement,  that  his  heait  was 
of  the  Protestants  under  sentence  at  the  '  melted  and  his  creed  changed.  "  Their 
galleys  from  1G84  to  17G2,  specifying  blood,"  he  says,  "preached  to  me,  and  I 
Sieir  names,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  '  felt  myself  a  Protestant." 
their  places  of  biith,  age,  sentence,  period  '  The  account  of  the  treatment  and  con- 
of  suffering,  and  the  date  of  its  tormina-  dition  of  the  convicts  on  board  the  gal- 
tion,  whether  by  release  or  death.  One  leys,  which  is  to  be  found  in  ^L  Coquer- 
of  the  most  complete  of  these  lists,  that  of,  el's  volume,  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
Bt  M.  Haag,  gives  a  total — probably  be- 1  other  work,  of  which  the  title  is  also  pre- 
low  the  truth  —  of  no  less  than  fourteen  fixed  to  this  article,  the  Memoires  of  Jean 
hmidred  and  eighty  convicts  condemned  ;  Marteilhe.  The  genuineness  of  this  nar- 
to  the  galleys  for  adherence  to  the  re- ,  rative,  which  was  originally  published  at 
Ibnncd  faith  during  the  period  refeiTod ,  Rotterdam  in  1757,  and  is  referred  to 
to.  Almost  every  variety  of  age,  class, ,  in  several  contemporary  publications,  ap- 
and  condition,  is  represented  in  these  pears  to  be  beyond  question.  The  work 
rolls.  The  vouth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, :  liad,  however,  become  extremely  scarce ; 
sentenced  for  attending  with  his  parents  only  two  or  three  copies  were  known 
at  their  prayer  meetings,  and  the  old  to  exist,  .and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
man  of  seventy  years  and  upwards,  whose  '  rescued  from  oblivion.  It  was  known, 
brief  remnant  of  life  was  in  most  cases  however,  to  M.  Michelet,  who  inthethir- 
speedily  cut  short  by  the  rigors  of  his  i  teenth  volume  of  his  History  of  France^ 
treatment,  are  found  there.  There,  among  giving  an  account  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  hnmble  and  low-bom  members  of  the  '  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  referred  to  and  dted 
reformed  church  are  enrolled  no  less  than  |  from  the  volume,  characteii^dn^  the  neg- 
forty-uz  gentlemen  of  birth,  and  two '  lect  to  republish  it  as  discreditable  to 
cheraliers  of  the  order  of  St  Louis.  Protestants,  and  describing  it  in  these 
There  are  the  names  of  some  men,  such   terms  : 

as  the  emdite  Louis  de  MaroUes,  eminent  ^  « C'est  un  livro  du  premier  ordro  par  la 
for  their  attainments  in  science  and  learn-   charmantu  naivete  du  r^cit,  Tangdique  don- 
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cour,  dcrit  commc  cut  re  tcire  ct  del.    Com- 
ineui  ne  lo  re-im prime- t-on  pas  ? 


''I  was  born,*'  Bays  the  writer,  "el  Bo- 
gerac,  a  small  town  in  Uie  proTinoe  of  Vta- 


The  republication   of  the  volume  in   g<>rd,  in  tiie  year  1684,  my  parenU  bdng  i» 

Paris  in  18G4,  under  the  editorship   oti^J^l  S^\^i^^'£?L®f  ^^^^ 

■wr    n       •       •     xi-  ^     xi  •  >  who,  by  the  grace  of  GooL  iiTed  end  remriied 

M.  Paumier,  is  the  answer  to  this  ap-  |  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  prindplei  of  the 

peal ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  eny  that  reformed  faith,  and  whose  oondnct  Wm  witb- 
a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  rec-  out  reproach,  bringing  ap  their  cUldien  in  Iki 
ords  of  ^enuiuc  martyrology  could  hardly  !  fear  of  God  and  instmctiDg  them  hi  the  taMM 
be  found.  The  style  of  the  narrative  in  j  of  the  true  religion,  and  avoidance  ef  tk 
its  graphic  simplicity  reminds  us  of  De- 1  P^P^l  errors," 

foe ;  but  the  well  -  authentioated  facts  It  was  in  the  year  1699  that  the  Dob 
which  it  relates  are  more  interesting  than  de  la  Force,  a  renegade  from  the  pnifli- 
fiction,  and  the  incidents  not  Icr^s  strange,  pies  of  the  reformed  fiuth,  wUeh  mi  at 
The  pictures  which  Miss  Ouvry  has  drawn  cestors  had  nobly  upheld  and  mxS&nl 
in  her  two  pleasing  tales  of  the  sufferings  for,  obtained  a  commission  from  the  Kiig 
of  the  high-minded  Huguenot  martyrs,  I  to  go  down  to  Perigord,  in  whioh  pwf- 
though  delineated  with  ingenuity  and  ;  ince  he  had  largo  estates,  "to  convert  tk 
skill,  must  yield  in  interest  to  the  un- ;  Huguenots."  The  instruments  whieb  be 
adorned  but  vivid  records  of  personal  employed  for  this  service  were  of  tvo 
experience  contained  in  Marteilhe*s  pages.  ;  kinds — they  were  four  Jesuit  fethffff^ 
The  narrator  is  a  young  Frenchman,  who  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  keenfabte 
from  the  year  1700  to  1713,  when,  |  of  the  latter  were  found  even  more* '^ 
through  the  intervention  of  our  Queen  i  cious  in  subduing  heresy  than  the 
Anne,  he  and  some  hundreds  of  his  fellow  I  ments  of  the  former.  There  wei 
Protestants' were  released  from  bondage, ;  cruelties  which  these  booted  miawMiinB 
underwent  the])unishinentof  the  galleys. 
The  tale  of  suffering  is  told  with  a  can- 
dor and  higenuousness  extremely  capti- 
vating, and  in  a  s]>int  of  moderation  and  most  dreadful  forms  of  impiecatioiL  lb 
forbearance  towards  his  persecutors  which  less  than  twenty-two  of  these  ratUm 
increases  our  sympathy  for  the  writer.  |  dragoons  were  quartered  in  the  basis  flf 
In  addition  to  the  personal  narrative,  j  the  Marteilho  family.  The  firther  W 
Marteilhe  gives  a  very  full  and  interest- ';  consigned  to  prison  ;  two  loas  tti 
ing  description  of  the  French  galleys —  ,  daughters,  who  were  but  childmi,  W« 
their  construction  and  equipment,  the  ■  sent  into  a  convent.  The  moChtf  dw 
organization  of  their  crews,  their  disci- :  was  left  in  the  house  with  thU  gawof 
pline,  and  the  treatment  of  tlie  miserable  ruffians,  who  inflicted  shocking  gteiP^ 
beings  who  worked  in  tliem.  His  volume  ;  upon  her.  Having  destrojed  or  phi' 
contains  also  an  unusual  variety  of  strik-  dered  all  that  was  in  the  hoose^ hoM 
ing  incidents  and  illustrations  of  human  only  the  four  walls  standing,  Aey  dof' 
character,  exhibited  sometimes  in  its  |  ged  the  anhappy  woman  bofcrevi 
lowest  degradation,  sometimes  in  its '  Duke,  who  compelled  her  by  nolMi 
noblest  aspects  of  fortitude  and  devotion.  |  and  menaces  to  sign  the  fiMBmbfT  if 
The  constancy  of  those  humble  confessors  :  conversion,  protesting  as  she  did  M 
who  endured  patiently  for  many  years   against  the  force  which  Ute  mU 


did  not  put  in  force  to  compel  their 
eniblo  victims  to  attend  the  masi^  and  tB 
abjure  the  Protestant  religion  witb  tk 


the  abominations  of  such  a  hell  upon  her  will.  Jean  Marteilhe,  then  balflS* 
earth  as  the  convict  ships,  froih  which,  '•  teen  years  of  age,  managed  to  efcll* 
at  any  moment  a  simple  declaration  of  escape  from  Bergerac  by  night,  ia  MS* 
conformity  to  the  faith  of  their  perse-  pany  witli  a  young  fnend  and  idov^ 
cutors  would  have  set  them  free,  entitles  \  townsman  of  about  hie  own'  i^;  fkn 
them  beyond  all  question  to  a  high  place   entered  into  a  compact  tnflpdMr,  vlii 


in  the  roll  of  martyrs.  We  believe  that 
a  summary  of  the  leading  points  of  ^lar- 
teilhe's  narrative  will  interest  our  readers. 


they  implored  the  divine  ^ 
remiun  firm  and  constant  to 
faith,  even  at  Uie  peril  of  dentil 


and  we  shall  be  glad  if  it  should  be  the  ;  galleys.     How  noluy  thia  tow  Via  k^ft 
means  of  making  his  touching  narrative  I  will  appear  by  the  aeqmL        -    i 
better  known.  j     Provided  with  a  email  aw^ 
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for  their  journey,  the  fugitives  reached 
Paris  without  hindcrance,  aud  there  pro- 
cured directions  for  a  route  by  which 
they  hoped  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  at  the  frontiers,  and  make  their 
way  to  Charleroi,  at  which  place  they 
would  be  outside  of  the  French  pale,  and 
under  the  protection  of  a  Dutch  gamson. 
Great  caution  and  presence  of  mind  were 
necessary  as  they  approached  the  confines 
of  their  land  of  refuge,  but  they  had  es- 
caped some  imminent  perils,  and  were 
actually  out  of  Frjince,  when  a  sudden 
alarm  caused  them  to  deviate  a  Utile 
firom  the  prescribed  route,  and  to  reifnter 
French  territory  at  the  town  of  Marien- 
bourg.  A  spy,  however,  had  watched 
their  movements  and  suspected  their  in- 
tentions, and  hoping  to  get  a  reward  for 
his  information,  he  had  tliem  arrested  at 
a  tavern  in  Maiienbourg  and  brought 
before  the  governor  of  that  town.  After 
a  brief  examination,  in  whi(;h  they  avow- 
ed their  religious  profession,  but  denied 
their  intention  to  quit  France  (a  breach 
of  truth  for  which  the  writer  allerwards 
warmly  reproached  himself),  they  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  the  governor 
aent  a  courier  to  Paris  for  instructions 
how  to  deal  with  his  captives.  The 
rescript  directed  that  the  fugitives  should 
be  put  upon  their  trial  for  the  offence  of 
being  at  the  frontier  without  a  passport, 
but  that,  meanwhile,  the  curate  of  3Li- 
rienbourg  should  use  his  efforts  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Church,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding  and 
abjuration  being  made,  they  should  re- 
ceive a  free  pardon  and  be  taken  back  to 
their  homes.  The  officer  in  whose  charge 
they  were,  himself  a  concealed  Protes- 
tant^ and  full  of  sympathy  for  his  prison- 
ers, reported  to  them  this  answer  :  '*  I 
give  you  no  advice,"  he  said,  "as  to 
what  you  ought  to  do — ^your  own  faith 
and  conscience  will  best  direct  you.  All 
that  I  have  to  tell  you  is  that  your  ab- 
juration ^ill  open  your  prison  doors ; 
without  it  you  will  certainly  be  sent  to 
the  galleys."  Thanking  him  for  his  kind 
intentions,  the  prisoners  declared  ths^t, 
placing  then*  trust  in  6od*s  mercy  and 
sopport,  they  would  never  betray  the 
fiutn  that  was  dearer  to  them  than  their 
lives.  The  curate  then  proceeded  to  try 
Us  polemical  skill,  but  finding  them  well 
primed  on  the  usual  topics  of  controversy, 


and  being  himself  but  indifferently  skilled 
in  arguing,  he  soon  desisted  from  the 
attempt  to  convince  their  minds,  and 
tried  to  sap  their  resolution  with  another 
kind  of  weapon.  Uaving  a  young  and 
pretty  niece  with  a  fair  dowry,  he  pro- 
posed to  bestow  the  damsel  in  marriage 
on  Marteilhc,  as  the  reward  of  his  con- 
formity, but  met  with  so  poremptoiy  a 
refusal  that  he  at  once  reported  to  the 
authorities  that  the  conversion  of  the 
prisoners  was  hopeless,  and  that  they 
were  "  reprobates  under  the  dominion  of 
the  devil."  Tliereupon  a  process  of  trial 
was  instituted,  and  a  sentence  passed  by 
the  local  judge,  which  recited  that  the 
prisoners  being  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  were  condemned  to  the  galleys 
for  life,  with  confiscation  of  their  goods 
and  other  consequences.  This  judgment, 
however,  required  to  be  confirmed  before 
it  could  be  put  in  execution,  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Tournay,  and  to  that  city  the 
prisoners  were  marched,  bound  together 
with  cordi*,  lodged  in  vile  prisons  in  the 
towns  at  which  they  halted,  and  treated 
as  criminals  of  the  worst  class. 

At  Tournay  they  were  again  consigned 
to  a  dungeon,  and  the  hearing  of  their 
cause  was  postponed  at  the  instance  of 
the  curate,  who  desired  to  liave  time  al- 
lowed for  their  convei*sion.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  it  was  sought  to  epect 
rather  by  temporal  than  spiritual  argu- 
ments. With  the  latter  he  troubled  them 
but  little,  contenting  himself  with  in- 
quiring when  he  paid  his  visits  at  inter- 
vals whether  they  were  no^tired  of  suf- 
fering, and*  reminded  them  that  their  lib- 
eration rested  with  themselves,  "  if  they 
would  only  renounce  the  errors  of  Calvin." 
The  trial  to  which  their  faith  was  now 
exposed  was  a  veiy  painful  one.  For 
many  weeks  they  lay  in  this  dungeon, 
their  only  food  being  a  portion  of  bread 
per  day,  so  insufficient  as  to  reduce  them 
almost  to  starvation.  ^'  We  became  so 
wcjik  and  emaciated,"  says  Marteilhe, 
'^  that  it  was  well  for  us  that  a  little  rot- 
ten straw  filled  with  vermin,  on  whidi 
we  lay,  was  close  to  the  door  of  our  cell, 
through  the  gratuig  of  which  our  bread 
was  thrown  to  us,  as  if  we  had  been 
dogs,  fox  had  we  been  fiirther  from  the 
door  we  should  not  have  had  strength 
to  get  at  it"    In  this  extremity  they 
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were  enrprised  one  day  by  having  two  ;  conveying  the  king's  order,  that "  Jem 
other  prisoners  placed  in  the  same  cell  j  Marteilhe  and  Daniel  le  Gras  having  been 
with  them,  who  turned  out  to  be  acquaint-  '  found  at  the  frontier  without  a  passport, 
ances*ind  school-fellows  of  their  own,  should  be  condemned  to  the  gaDeji." 
and  who  had  been  apju'chonded  for  the  This  decree,  though' contrary  to  its  om 
same  cause  as  Huguenot  refugees.  The  j  finding,  the  Parliament  of  Toumsy  WM 
new  comers  had  money  with  them,  |  obliged  to  register,  and  the  sentenee  vw 
which  enabled  their  half-starved  fiicnds  accordingly  pronounced,  that  the  priioih 
to  gain  some  relief  from  the  pangs  of  era  having  been  duly  convicted  of  pro- 
hunger.  But  their  arrival  introduced  a  fessing  the  reformed  reH^on,  andharing 
new  temptation  and  trial  of  faith.  Less  '  attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  a 
stern  in  their  principles,  these  men  had  view  to  the  free  possession  of  the 
been  prepared  to  leave  their  country  for  '  were  condemned  to  serve  for  life  as 
their  religion,  and  once  out  of  France  viots  in  the  king*s  galleys. 
would  doubtless  have  remained  good'  Under  this  sentence  the  prisonm 
Protestants,  but  they  had  no  stomach  at  once  removed  to  Lille,  where  the  gSBgi 
for  the  galleys,  and  when  the  alternative  or  **  chain,"  of  galley  slaves  was  famed 
was  placed  before  them  of  a  life  of  miseiy  ]»reviously  to  their  being  sent  to  thar 
and  bondage  with  adhesion  to  their  })rin- '  destination.  At  Lille  they  were  Castillo 
ciples,  or  pardon  and  freedom  on  making  .  a  dark  and  filthy  dungeon,  into  wludiai 
al Juration,  thoir  resolution  broke  down. !  light  was  admitted  night  or  day,  ill 
They  avowed  their  weakness,  and  wept  which  was  already  tenanted  by  aboik 
over  it  to  their  companions,  who  earnest-  thirty  ruffians,  who  had  been  oonricCrf 
ly  remonstrated  against  such  a  betrayal '  of  eveiy  kind  of  crime,  and  who  ¥«• 

ved  to 


of  the  cause  of  truth,  and  strove  to  in- 1  allowed  to  exercise  oatrageona 
spire  them  with  a  fortitude  like  their  against  their  fellow  prisoners.  Heredn 
own,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Romish  the  poor  Protestants  endured  cmd  tn^ 
Church  recovered  back  the  two  pretended  ment  from  the  gaoler  and  his  mymudoi^ 
converts,  who  having  after  some  trouble  j  who  grossly  abused  their  authoritr,  b* 
obtained  their  ]iardon,  received  commis-  aft^r  a  time  they  found  a  friend  and JM* 
sioiis  in  the  King*s  service,  and  were  tector  in  one  of  the  chief  oflSdab otdM 
not  long  after  killed  in  action.  prison,    who,   having    some    FiuHJittlit 

At   leni;th  after  several  fruitless  at-   connections  settled  near  Beigeiae,  bal 
tempts  to  i)rocure  their  abjuration,  jNIar-   been   interested  by   them  on  bdttV  of 
teilhe  and  his  compani<m  were  summoned   these  young  men.     From  him  tkey  i^ 
court  of  tlio  Parliament   of  ceived  much  kind  treatment,  and  Wt 


before  the  court  of  tlio  Parliament  of  ceived  much  kind  treatment,  and 
Tournay.  The  evidence  of  their  inten-  relieved  ns  far  as  possible  from  the  ligBIt^ 
tion  to  qui^the  kingdom  was  by  no  ;  of  the  prison  ;  he  procarcd  finrthemdM 
means  clear,  Tor  the  accused,  who  shov/-  a  respite  of  some  months  on  thepkaof 
ed  much  intelligence  in  their  defence,  sickness  whcAi  the  other  priaonen  wm 
made  a  skilful  use  of  the  ihct  that  they  '  sent  off  to  the  galleys.  Snch  nutigatioBib 
had  actually  crossed  the  French  frontier,  however,  could  be  but  tempomy;  ikt 
and  had  voluntarily  reentered  it,  added  :  time  c:mie  at  last  for  another  gans tots 
to  which  one  of  the  judges  had  for  some  removed  to  Dunkirk,  and  being  iSlilrf 
reason,  which  does  not  appear,  been  that  their  condition  at  that  lilaoe  woril 
biassed  in  their  favor.  The  result  was  be  one  of  less  sufferinj^  t£ui  if  Aqf 
that  they  were  actually  acquitted  by  the  waited  till  the  departure  of  theneithbfc 
court  of  the  charge  of  attempting  to  es-   destined  for  Marseilles,  they  snbadllii 


cape,  and  they  expected  nothing  less '  to  their  fate.     On  aniFinff  at 
than  immediate  liberation.     But  in  this   ]\Iarteilhe  was  separated  fioai  Us 
hope    they   were    cruelly  disappointed.  [  panion,  and  put  on  board  agalhjl 
Being  pnsoners  of  State,  their  discharge   m  cruel  mockery,  "LaHeoraaae^" 
could  not  be  decreed  without  the  sane-   one  of  a  squadron  of  dz  which  VM 
tion  of  the  Government.    Reference  was   tioned  at  that  port. 
made  to  Paris,  and  afler  a  fortnights  de-  I      The  French  galleySy  of  wUoh  At 
lav  an-ived  the   fatal  rescript  from  the   cipal  stations  were  at  Gdid%  HanL 
^farquis  de  la  Yrillerc,  Minister  of  State,   and  Dunkirk,  were  Teaadi  ef  aboill 
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feet  iu  length,  and  40  in  width.  On 
either  side  of  each  galley  were  twenty- 
five  tiers  or  benches,  to  each  of  which 
was  attached  a  long  and  heavy  oar  pulled 
by  six  convicts,  who  were  chained  by  one 
leg  to  their  bench.  The  complement  of 
rowers  to  each  galley  was  three  hun- 
dred, of  whom  a  sixth  part  were  Turks, 
who  had  been  purchased  as  prisoners 
by  the  French  Government.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  were  about  fifty 
firee  mariners,  who  worked  the  sails  and 
otherwise  helped  in  the  management  of 
the  vessel  ;  there  were  also  about  a  hun- 
dred soldiers,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
oflScers,  who  were  required  both  for  the 
command  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners, 
and  for  the  custody  and  supervision  of 
the  slaves.  Each  galley  had  at  her  bow 
five  guns  carrying  •  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-six  pounds  each,  and  the  mode  of 
war&re  adopted  by  them  in  atUcking  an- 
other vessel  was  to  bear  down  with  all 
the  force  of  their  oars,  so  as  to  drive  the 
prow  of  the  galley  into  the  enemy's  stern, 
then,  firing  all  their  guns  into  him,  to 
board  with  their  soldiers  and  m:irinei*s. 
In  this  warfare  there  were  some  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  the  galleys ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  consider- 
able drawbacks.  In  the  first  place,  their 
great  force  of  oarsmen  gave  them  much 
advantage  of  speed  and  facility  of  ma- 
noeuvring. In  a  time  of  dead  calm,  when 
a  frigate  would  be  powerless  to  move, 
the  galley  had  it  all  her  own  way,  and 
•with  her  numerous  armed  force  on  board 
waa  a  very  formidable  adversary.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  structure  of  the  gal- 
ley, lightly  built,  and  very  low  in  the 
water,  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  ven- 
ture out  to  sea,  except  with  great  caution, 
and  in  settled  fine  weather.  It  was  im- 
possible to  navigate  such  vessels  in  a 
iieavy  sea,  and  to  encounter  a  ship  of 
war  at  a  time  when  the  latter  coulcCuse 
her  sails  would  have  been  almost  certain 
destruction,  for  at  such  time  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  bearing  down  full 
upon  the  galley,  to  run  her  down,  and 
■end  her  to  the  bottom.  Another  ele- 
ment of  weakness  which  almost  dis- 
qualified these  vessels  for  hostile  action 
"was  the  dan^r  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed from  weir  own  slave  crews  taking 
part  ^th  the  enemy.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  soldiers  on  board  were  kept 


in  reserve  to  prevent  mutiny,  and  guns 
were  kept  always  ready  charged  and 
pointed  against  the  rowers  ;  yet  the  rem- 
edy in  such  a  case  would  have  been  as 
bad  as  the  disease,  for  to  destroy  the 
rowers  would  have  been  to  paralyze  the 
ship,  and  leave  her  helpless  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  The  result  was  that  the 
galleys  were  but  little  used  except  for 
coastiiig  servdce,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
an  enemy's  shores,  or  to  cut  off  a  be- 
calmed straggler.  Sometimes,  too,  they 
were  employed  on  State  occasions  to  con- 
vey persons  of  eminence,  or  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  to  some  port  in 
the  Mediterranean.  But  the  chief  use 
of  the  galleys  was  as  a  place  of  custody 
and  punisliment  for  persons  convicted  of 
flagrant  crimes,  among  which,  at  the  time 
of  w^hich  we  speak,  none  was  regarded 
as  more  heinous  or  meriting  severer 
treatment  than  the  heresy  of  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  officers  on  board  immediately  con- 
cerned >vith  the  charge  and  chastisement 
of  these  wretched  outcasts  were  styled 
ConiiteSy  under  whom  were  two  otners 
called  Sous'ComiUs,  Their  implement  of 
office  w^as  the  formidable  cow-hide  of 
which  we  have  heard  in  other  slave  re- 
gions, and  not  only  were  they  unchecked 
but  stimulated  in  the  use  of  it  by  the  su- 
perior officers  of  the  ship,  whenever  cir- 
cumstances made  an  unusual  exertion  of 
speed  desirable.  At  such  time  the  blows 
would  fall  like  hail  on  the  backs  of  the 
rowers  who,  stripped  from  the  waist*up- 
ward,  were  tugging  at  the  oars,  whUe 
bruises  and  blood  followed  every  stroke, 
and  a  chorus  of  yells  ascended  from  the 
unhappy  victims.  These  were  the  or- 
dinaiy  forms  of  chastisement,  or  rather 
of  stimulant,  employed ;  for  the  definite 
offences  against  rule  or  discipline  was  re- 
served the  more  terrible  punishment  of 
the  bastinado.  The  offender  was  stretch- 
ed face  downwards  across  the  wide  plank 
that  traversed  the  galley  from  stem  to 
stern,  separating  the  benches.  Ilis  arms 
projecting  over  one  bench  were  firmly 
held  by  two  convicts,  and  his  legs  by 
two  more  on  the  opposite  side.  A  power- 
ful Turk,  stripped  to  the  widst,  scourged 
with  all  his  force  the  bare  back  of  the 
prostrate  victim,  the  Comite^  thong  in 
hand,  standing  by  and  stimulating  the 
Turk  in  his  torn,  if  he  detected  any  re- 
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laxation    in  the  ener<jy  of  the  other. 
Rarely,  it  is  said,  after  ten  or  twelve  such 
blows  did  the  sufferer  retiin  speech  or 
motion,  but  the  punishment  was  con- 
tinued notwithstanding,  the  patient  beirf^ 
brought  to  life  after  it  was  over  by  a 
strong  infusion  of  salt  and  vinegar  rub- 
bod  into  his  back.      Twenty  or  thirty 
lashes  were  a  common  punishment,  but 
as  many  as  fifty,  eighty,  or  even  a  hun- 
dred were  occasionally  given ;  such  in- 
flictions as  these  were  generally  fatal,  but 
who  heeded  the  death  of  a  galley  slave? 
Apart  from  the  liability  to  such  tor- 
tures, the  ordinary  condition  of  these  un- 
happy beings  was  ])ainful  in  the  extreme ; 
constantly  chained  to  the  bench  at  which 
they  sat  by  day.  and  under  which  they 
slept  by  night ;  exposed  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  elements  (excc[)t  in  winter, 
when  the  galleys  were  taken  into  harbor, 
and  some  shelter  was  allowed) ;  covered 
with  vermin  ;  scantily  clothed,  miserably 
fed,    and  degraded  almost    below    the 
brutes  by  the  treatment  they  received, 
they  were  compelled  by  sheer  force  of 
the  whip  to  render  an  amount  of  work 
at  the  oar  which  under  no  other  system 
could  have  been  extracted  from  human 
mu^^cles.     **  The  labor  of  a  galley  slave,*' 
has  become  proverbial,  and  not  without 
reason  ;    but  probably  very  few  of  those 
who  use  the  illustration  realize  its  force. 
It  is  observed  by  the  writer  of  this  nar- 
rative that  by  stress  of  torture  nien  may 
be  got  to  do  that  which  would  be  other- 
wise impossible.     He  illustrates  this  by 
hispei'sonal  experience.       *'No  one,"  he 
says,  *'  looking  for  the  first  time  at  these 
miserable  slaves,   could    suppose    them 
capable  of    sustaining  the   labor  of  the 
oar   for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.      Yet 
they    were    occasionally    compelled    to 
pull   for  ten    or  even    twelve  hours  at 
a    stretch."       Nay,    lie    adds    that    he 
had  himself   been  forced  to  row  with 
all  his  strength  for  twenty-four   hours 
at  a   time  without  cessation.     On  such 
occasions  the  Comifcft  put  into  the  rowers' 
mouths,  as  they  pulled,  pieces  of  bread 
dipped  in  wine,  that  they  might  not  take 
their  hands  from  the  oar  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  stroke.      The  scene  on  board  a 
galley  at  such  a  time  was  horrible  in  the 
extreme.      The  incessant  crack  of   the 
whip  as  it  descended  on  the  rowers' 
backs,  the  yells  of  the  wretched  bonds- 


men bleeding  nnder  its  strokes,  the  ofldH 
and  threats  of  the  ConUies  enraged  at  see- 
ing their  galley  falling  ont  of  rank,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  oiBcera  in  oommsiid 
urging  them  to  redouble    their  blowi» 
formed    an  assemblage  of  mgfats  snd 
sounds  dreadful  to  the  imaginatioa  StiB, 
at  whatever  cost  of  suffering  and  of  fift 
(for  many  fainted  at  their  work,  andnefcr 
again  revived),  the  end  was  guned,  nd 
an  amount  of  work  performra  whidi  do 
voluntury  labor  could    have    adiiefsd, 
nor  any  bribe  or  reward  extracted  froB 
free  men.    This  statement  d«es  notnrt 
upon  mere  conjecture — ^the 
was  actually  tried.     Upon  one 
in  the  year  1707,  the  author  infinn 
that  the  Government  of  France 
to  employ  some  galleys  upon  a  serrioeii 
which,  on  account  of  the  facilities  aflM- 
ed  for  escape,  it  was  thonght  anadfinUi 
;  to  use  the  service  of  the  alavea    Hi 
galleys  were  manned  accordindy  widk 
free  mariners — men  aconatomeS  to  Iki 
labor  of  rowing,  but  it  was  fomid  !■- 
possible  to  make  them  endure  the  wwk 
The  galleys  made  no  way,  and  the  eoBh 
mandant  was   obliged  to   write  to  Iki 
Minister  and  represent  to  him  thii» 
])ossibility  of  navigating  the  vessd  oCha^ 
wise  than  by  slave  labor.      A  striUf 
illustration  of  the  cruel  extremitiis  fii^ 
ticed  towards  the  crews  is  famiriwa  tj 
the  following  anecdote  : 

"On  one  occasion,"  says  MartdOM^  '^9K 
galley  was  at  Boulogne,  where  the  Doc  d*  Ai- 
tnont  ulYerAvords  Ambassador  to  the  BuU 
Court,  then  resided.  Our  captain,  IL  delii- 
gemoQ,  entertained  the  Doke  on  bovdlii 
vessel ;  and  as  the  sea  was  then  caloii 
wished  to  give  his  guest  some  amossa 

proposed  to  him  on  excursion  oat  to , 

which  the  other  assented.  We  lowad  il  ■ 
easy  rate  nearly  to  Dover,  and  the  Dufct  ob- 
serving the  rough  work  and  wxetchid  cifr' 
ditiou  of  the  rowers,  remarked, 

things,  that  he  could  not  nnd 

tlicse  poor  wretches  could  deep^ 


know  very  well  how  to  make  them  diin  Mi 
I  will  prove  what  I  say  by  the  i  " 

doso  of  opium,  which  I  am  . ^ 

them.*     He  then  called  the  Omiui 
him  his  orders  to  tack  about  and 
Boulogne.     The  tide  and  wind  i 
agahist  us,  and  we  were  abort  |i 
from  the  harbor.  Hating  pttt  tbtpBi^^iSfH 
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the  captain  gave  orders  to  pull  '  hard  all '  at 
tbc  double-quick  stroke.  This  stroke  is  the 
most  severe  labor  that  can  be  conceived,  and 
takes  more  out  of  a  crew  in  one  hour  than 
four  hours  of  pulling  at  the  ordinary  rate,  not 
to  mention  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  up 
ivithout  sometimes  getting  out  of  stroke,  and 
then  the  whip  falls  on  the  rowers  like  hail. 
At  last  we  reached  Boulogne,  but  so  exhaust- 
ed and  sore  with  blows  that  we  could  hardly 
move  arm  or  leg.  The  captain  directed  the 
ComiU  to  order  all  hands  to  lie  down,  which 
was  done  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle.  Mean- 
while the  Duke  and  his  oflicers  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  upon  their  getting  up  from  the 
table  after  midnight,  the  captain  told  the  Duke 
that  he  should  like  to  see  the  eflcct  of  his 
opium,  and  taking  liim  along  the  gangway, 
they  saw  the  wretched  crew,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  really  asleep,  but  some  un- 
able to  close  their  eyes  for  pain  pretended  to 
be  80,  having  had  orders  to  that  eifect  from 
the  captain,  who  did  not  choose  that  his 
.qpiam  should  appear  to  have  failed  of  its 
^ect.  But  what  a  horrible  sight  was  then 
presented  to  view  !  Six  miserable  creatures 
cowering  in  a  heap  one  over  the  other  under 
each  bench,  all  perfectly  naked,  for  none  of 
them  had  had  strength  loft  to  put  on  their 
■hirts ;  most  of  them  bloody  from  the  strii)es 
of  the  whip,  and  their  bodies  reeking  with 
■weat.  *See,  sir,'  said  the  captain  to  his 
guest,  *  whether  I  don't  know  the  secret  of 
making  these  men  sleep ;  I  will  now  show 
yoQ  that  I  can  make  them  wake  up  also.'  lie 
then  gave  the  order  to  the  Comite,  who  sound- 
ed the  whistle.  Then  appeared  the  most 
piteous  sight  that  can  be  imagined.  Scarcely 
one  among  them  was  able  to  rise,  their  limbs 
and  bodies  were  so  stiff;  and  it  was  only  by 
aharp  blows  of  the  whip  that  they  were  all 
forced  to  get  up,  putting  themselves  into  lu- 
dicrons  and  painful  contortions  as  they  did 


■o. 


ft 


Such  was  tho  kind  of  existence,  a  life 
of  toil  almost  insupportable,  of  blows,  of 
curses,  of  a.ssociation  with  the  vilest 
GTiminals,  of  dangers,  and  of  degrada- 
tions of  every  kind,  which  at  this  time 
more  than  three  hundred  Protestants, 
men  of  respectable  condition  of  life,  of 
iireproachable  character,  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  saintly  piety,  were  enduring 
on  board  the  French  gaueys ;  a  condition 
from  which,  as  they  were  constantly 
aasored  by  liie  chaplains  on  board,  who 
generally  proved  the  most  rancorous  of 
thdr  persecutors,  a  single  word  from 
themselves  would,  within  for^  -  eight 
honn,  have  set  them  free.  *  Yet  could 
not  ell  this  suffering  extort  fron^  them 
m  renimoiation  of  their  Mth. 


In  some  respects,  indeed,  and  especi- 
ally so  far  as  the  influence  of  priests  and 
Jesuits  could  be  brought  to  bear  against 
these  martyrs  of  conscience,  the  "  Hu- 
guenot dogs,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
even  more  hardly  treated  than  their 
criminal  associates. 

Marteilhe  himself,  indeed,  as  appears 
from  his  own  candid  naiTative,  obtained 
from  various  causes  an  exemption  from 
some  of  the  most  dreadful  rigors  of  his 
lot  Even  in  favor  of  these  wretched 
captives  some  mitigating  influence  could 
bo  and  was  exercised  through  the  me- 
diation of  their  co-religionists  in  various 
parts  of  France.  This  influeijce  operated 
m  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  per- 
sons in  authority  over  the  slaves  were  in 
their  secret  hearts  friendly  to  the  faith 
which  they  had  not  the  courage  oi)enly  to 
profess;  sometimes  they  were  worked 
upon  by  Protestant  friends  or  connec- 
tions. We  may  collect,  too,  from  this 
memoir,  that  there  was  something  in  the 
personal  character  of  Marteilhe— his  pro- 
bity, his  truthfulness,  his  patience,  and 
his  superior  intelligence — which  moved 
in  his  behalf  tho  hearts  of  those  who 
were  not  utterly  steeled  to  mercy.  Nor 
is  it  presumptuous  to  believe  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  persecuted  servant^  of 
old,  he  to  whom  these  poor  men  so  faith- 
fully bore  witness,  gave  them  "  favor  in 
the  sight"  of  their  stern  gaolers  and 
overseers.  There  were,  however,  inci- 
dents to  this  cruel  service  from  which 
there  was  no  privilege  of  exemption, 
perils  of  the  sea  and  perils  of  war,  of 
which  tlie  author  of  this  narrative  en- 
dured his  full  share.  A  striking  account 
is  given  of  a  storm  in  which  the  galley 
tliat  he  rowed  in  narrowly  escaped  foun- 
dering. A  squall  suddenly  sprung  up  in 
a  time  of  apparently  fair  weather,  and 
caught  the  vessel  in  a  situation  of  great 
exposure  to  the  wind.  All  on  board 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  in  that 
hour  of  confusion,  the  bonds  of  disci- 
pline being  relaxed,  the  galley  slaves  be- 
gan to  triumph,  and  fearlessly  taunted 
their  officers.  **  Now,  gentlemen,"  they 
^ed,  '^  we  shall  very  soon  be  all  upon 
a  footing  —  we  shall  all  drink  out  of  the 
same  glass  presently."  It  seemed  as  if 
all  hope  we^o  lost,  and  they  were  in  tho 
very  jaws  of  deatn,  when  they  were 
reseat  by  the  extraordinary  sluU  and 
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adroitness  of  a  fisherman,  one  Peter 
Bart,  who  was  on  board,  a  habitu  a 
drunkard,  bnt  in  his  sober  moments  an 
incomparably  skilfiil  seaman.  To  thb 
man,  despairing  of  all  other  resources, 
the  captain  gave  an  absolute  discretion  to 
save  the  vessel,  making  over  the  com- 
mand into  his  own  hands.  By  a  mar^-^el- 
lous  effort  of  skill  this  daring  and  dexter- 
ous pilot  brought  round  the  galley  and 
steered  her  safely,  with  only  some  slight 
damage  to  her  bow,  into  Dunku'k  harbor. 
^  But  to  the  fettered  and  closely-packed 
inmates  of  these  floating  prisons  there 
was  another  danger  even  more  dreadful 
than  the  tempest.  The  galley  slaves, 
when  their  vessel  was  in  action,  were 
placed  between  two  fires — that  of  their 
own  guns  and  that  of  the  enemy.  How 
frightful  was  the  carnage  when  from  the 
port  holes  of  the  tall  frigate  with  which 
they  were  engaged,  the  cannon  poured 
down  its  volleys  into  that  chained  and 
defenceless  mass  of  human  beings  be- 
low !  And  however  much  the  enemy 
might  be  inclined  to  spare  those  whose 
sympathies  were  probably  on  his  side,  he 
could  hardly  disregard  the  fact  that  to 
disable  those  who  constituted  the  motive 
power  of  the  vessel  was  in  fact  to  place 
the  galley  at  his  mercy.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  dangers  to  which  the  gal- 
ley slaves  were  exposed,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  spirited  descrip- 
tions we  have  ever  met  of  an  obstinate 
sea-fight,  is  given  by  Marteilhe,  who  was 
cruelly  wounded,  and  escaped  with  his 
life  almost  by  a  miracle  on  that  occasion. 
The  singular  nature  of  the  contest,  and 
the  admirable  conduct  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants, the  commander  of  .an  English 
frigate,  entitle  this  action  to  an  honorable 
place  in  the  records  of  naval  daring. 

It  was  in  the  year  1708,  when  the 
French  galleys  were  employed  by  then* 
Government,  then  at  war  with  this  coun- 
try, in  cruising  about  the  channel  to  cut 
off  stray  ships  or  make  descents  on  the 
English  coast,  that  a  squadron  of  six 
of  these  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  De  Langeron,  being  not  far  off  Har- 
wich, got  sight  of  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, thirty-five  in  number,  who  weA 
coming  from  the  Texel,  and  making  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  under  the 
convoy  of  an  English  frigatfe,  the  Night- 
ingale, of  thirty-six  guns.   .  The  prospect 


of  so  rich  a  booty  aroused  all  the  ardor 
of  the  French  commander,  who,  confi- 
dent in  his  superior  strength  and  nam* 
bers,  instantly  formed  hb  plan  for  cap- 
turing the  merchantmen  and  demolishing 
their  convoy.  Four  of  the  galleys  were 
ordered  to  chase  and  make  prize  of  the 
merchantmen,  which  could  offer  little  or 
nO'  resistance,  while  De  LaDgeron  him< 
self,  with  his  own  galley,  in  which  Mar- 
teilhe was  one  of  the  rowers,  prepared  to 
attack  the  frigate.  A  sixth  galley  was  in 
resei*ve,  but  did  not  immediately  join  in 
the  action.  The  French  captain,  who 
counted  on  an  easy  victory,  no  sooner 
came  within  gunshot  of  his  opponent 
than  he  poured  in  a  fire  from  his  gnns,  to 
which  the  frigate  made  no  reply  ;  and  the 
galley  was  thereupon  driven,  according 
to  the  usual  style  of  attack,  with  all  tl^ 
force  of  her  oars  to  crush  the  stem  of  the 
English  vessel,  the  marines  being  pre- 
pared to  rush  on  board  and  complete  the 
capture.  But  this  manoeuvre  was  fins- 
ti^ated  by  the  skill  and  presence  of  mind 
of  the  English  captain.  By  a  sadden 
turn  of  the  helm  he  so  shifted  his  coarse 
that  the  enemy's  galley,  instead  of  strik- 
ing his  stem,  was  brought  suddenly  up 
alongside  the  frigate,  vrith  a  violence 
that  shattered  all  the  oars  on  that  side 
the  galley.  At  the  same  moment,  and 
before  the  enemy  could  recover  from  the 
shock,  the  Englishman  let  down  his 
grapnels,  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  and  made  the  galley 
fast  to  the  frigate's  side.  Holding  his 
enemy  thus  locked  in  his  grasp,  he  poured 
down  upon  the  low  and  exposed  deck  of 
the  galley  the  point-blank  fire  of  his  guns, 
loaded  with  grape,  which  caused  the  most 
deadly  execution.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
galley  was  covered  with  dead  and  wound- 
ed, and  the  survivors,  seized  with  panic, 
threw  themselves  on  their  faces  and  made 
no  resistance,  while  a  party  of  the  Eng- 
lish crew,  jumping  on  board  with  their 
cutlasses,  cut  down  every  one  who  came 
in  their  way,  sparing  only  the  unresisting 
galley  slaves.  All  that  the  French  com- 
mander was  able  to  do  was  to  hoist,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  signal  of  distress,  calling 
back  the  other  galleys  to  his  assistance. 
The  consort  of  the  distressed  galley 
quickly  came  up ;  and  the  other  four, 
seeing  the  signal  and  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  their  commander,  quitted  the  mer- 
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chantmen  of  which  they  were  juat  about 
to  make  a  prize,  and  which,  finding  the 
coast  clear,  steered  with  all  speed  for  the 
Thames.  The  whole  squadron  of  galleys 
now  surrounded  the  frigate,  and  with 
their  swarming  crews,  and  large  force 
of  soldiers  and  marines,  in  a  short  time 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After 
every  resource  of  skill  and  courage  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  defence,  the  nu- 
merical force  of  the  assailants  prevailed  ; 
the  crew  of  the  Nightingale,  and,  with 
one  exception,  all  the  officers  on  board, 
were  disabled  or  taken  prisoners.  That 
exception,  however,  was  the  captain. 
From  first  to  last  the  object  of  this  gallant 
officer,  whose  name  unfortunately  has 
not  been  preserved,  was  to  secure  the 
escape  of  his  convoy.  With  that  noble 
devotion  to  duty  which  stamps  the  Eng- 
lish sailor,  he  had  pledged  himself,  and 
was  prepared  to  immolate  himself  and  his 
ftigate,  and  all  on  board,  in  order  to  save 
the  vessels  committed  to  his  charge.  So, 
when  all  his  ship's  company  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  he  fortified  himself 
in  the  poop,  with  a  number  of  loaded 

f;an8  and  pistols  by  his  side,  with  which 
e  threatened  destruction  to  any  one  who 
dared  to  approach.  A  sergeant  and  twelve 
men  being  sent  to  dislodge  him,  he  shot 
down  the  former,  and  kept  the  rest  at 
bay,  no  one  of  the  party  being  willing  to 
enter  first  at  the  peril  of  sharing  their 
leader's  fiEite.  Meanwhile  the  officers  of 
the  Nightingale  who  had  been  taken  on 
board  the  commander's  galley  magnified^ 
though  perhaps  not  beyond  the  truth,  the 
reckless  daring  of  their  captain,  who 
they  declared  would  not  hesitate  to  blow 
hia  own  vessel  into  the  air,  involving  all 
the  galleys  in  the  same  destruction,  rather 
than  strike  his  flag.  Alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequence of  such  an  act  of  desperation, 
the  French  commander  now  tried  the 
eflhot  of  a  parley,  which  the  captain,  still 
anzions  to  gain  time  for  his  mercliant- 
meni  prolonged  as  much  as  possible.  At 
lengthi  when  he  calculated  that  all  the 
vessels  for  whose  welfare  he  was  con- 
eomed  were  safe  in  the  Thames,  he 
aanonnoed  his  surrender,  and  went  on 
board  the  French  commander^s  galley  to 
fgm  up  his  sword.  De  Langeron  was 
•nrprised  to  find  this  lion  of  the  quarter- 
deeic  a  man  of  small  stature  and  deform- 
ed in  person.  Addressing  him  in  cour- 
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teous  terms,  he  promised  his  prisoner 
honorable  treatment,  and  strove  to  con- 
sole him  for  the  loss  of  his  ship.  "  I 
feel  no  regret,"  replied  the  Englishman, 
"  for  the  capture  of  my  frigate,  since  I 
have  gained  the  only  object  I  had  in 
view,  which  was  to  save  the  vessels  under 
my  convoy ;  and  I  had  resolved,  as  soon 
as  I  came  in  sight  of  you,  to  sacrifice 
my  ship  and  my  life  also  for  their  preser- 
vation. You  will  find,  added  he,  some 
small  quantity  of  ammunition  on  board, 
which  I  had  not  time  or  opportunity 
to  discharge ;  besides  that,  you  will  dis- 
cover nothmg  of  any  value  in  the  frigate. 
As  for  myself,  if  you  treat  me  as  a  man 
of  honor,  I  or  some  other  of  my  coun- 
trymen may  have  an  opportunity  before 
long  to  return  the  favor."  Charmed 
with  the  lofty  spirit  of  his  adversary,  De 
Langeron,  with  much  courtesy,  returaed 
him  his  sword.  "Receive  back  your 
sword,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  you  deserve  too 
well  to  wear  it ;  and  consider  yourself 
my  prisoner  only  in  name." 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  fate  of  the 
oarsmen  of  the  galley  which  had  first 
(engaged  the  frigate  1  One  of  the  guns 
of  the  latter  bemg  pointed  directly  down 
upon  the  bench  to  which  MarteUhe  and 
his  fellow-rowers  were  chained,  his  com- 
rades had  thrown  themselves  flat  down, 
hoping  thus  best  to  avoid  the  discharge. 
A  more  careful  observation  convinced 
Martcilhe  that  he  had  a  better  chance  of 
escaping  the  contents  of  the  gun  by  keep- 
ing upright ;  and  with  great  presence  of 
mind  he  m^ntained  that  position,  com- 
mending his  soul  with  a  fervent  prayer 
to  God,  as  he  watched  the  English  gun- 
ner approach  the  piece  and  apply  his 
match  to  the  touch-hole.  Stunnea  and 
insensible,  he  was  thrown  by  the  shock 
of  the  discharge  as  far  as  the  length 
of  his  chain  would  allow  across  the 
gS^ngway  which  divided  the  two  tiers 
of  oai*s.  When,  he  came  to  his  senses  it 
was  night,  and  he  could  see  nothing 
around  him ;  but  supposing  that  his  com- 
rades were  still  lying  below  their  bench, 
he  called  out  to  them  that  the  danger  was 
past,  but  received  no  answer.  At  the 
same  Ume  he  found  himself  bathed  in 
blood,  from  three  severe  wounds  which 
he  had  received  in  different  parts  of  lus 
body.  But  there  was  no  help  or  saooor 
to  be  had,  fot  all  around  him  had  been 
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killed,  both  on  his  own  bench  and  the  ; 
benches  immediately  before  and  behind  . 
him ;  so  that  out  of  the  eighteen  persons  i 
who  had  manned  these  three  benches,  he, ! 
wounded  as  he  was,  had  alone  escaped : 
with  life.  ; 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  action , 
was  over  was  to  throw  overboard  the 
dead,  and  to  cany  the  wounded  down 
into  the  hold.  But  in  the  confusion  and 
darkness  which  prevailed,  there  was  lit- 
tle discrimination  between  one  and  the 
other,  and  some,  doubtless,  were  con- 
signed to  the  deep  who  had  only  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood.  Marteilhe  himself 
was  in  this  state  when  the  superin- 
tendent approached  to  unrivet  his  chain, 
previously  to  throwing  the  body  into  the 
sea.  The  chain  was  attached  to  the  left 
leg,  and  in  that  limb  Marteilhe  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound.  In  endeavoring 
to  take  off  the  chain  the  officer  pressed 
his  hand  roughly  against  the  wounded 
part,  and  the  sharp  pain  brought  the  ex- 
nausted  man  to  his  senses,  and  made  him 
ntter  a  loud  cry.  Perceiving  that  he  was 
not  dead,  they  carried  him  into  the  hold, 
and  threw  him  down  upon  a  coil  of  rope 
among  a  number  of  other  wounded 
wretches  too  numerous  for  the  surgeon 
to  attend  to.  In  this  hole  the  sufferers, 
untended  and  poisoned  with  stench  and 
foul  air,  died,  like  flies,  of  the  gangi'ene 
which  supervened  upon  their  wounds. 
Marteilhe,  however,  survived  to  get  into 
Dunkirk,  where,  more  dead  than  alive, 
he  was  placed  in  the  sailor's  hospiUil. 
From  the  severe  injuries  and  ill-treat- 
ment thus  received  he  could  scarcely 
have  recovered  had  it  not  been  for  the 
personal  attention  and  pains  bestowed 
upon  his  case  by  the  surgeon-major,  who, 
through  the  friendly  intervention  of  a 
banker  at  Dunkirk,  well-affected  towards 
the  Protestants,  was  interested  in  his  fa- 
vor. To  the  skill  and  kindness  of  tl^s 
good  surgeon  he  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  his  life.  For  three  mouths  he  was 
well  treated  in  the  hoi«pital — was  again 
offered  his  liberty  on  condition  of  abjura- 
tion— again  refused  to  belie  his  faith — 
and  was  once  more  sent  back  to  his  galley  ; 
but  the  surgeon  having  certified  that  he 
was  unable  to  bear  the  labor  of  the  oar, 
he  was  employed  in  another  department 
of  service  on  board  the  vessel.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  had  he  been  un- 


der sentence  for  any  other  crime  than 
heresy  he  would  now  have  been  entitled 
to  his  discharge,  for  such  was  the  mle 
with  regard  to  galley  slaves  wounded  in 
action  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  Hugue- 
nots were,  by  special  exception^  excluded 
frpm  this  privilege.  But  even  the  rude 
comite  who  had  charge  of  Marteilhe,  in 
assigning  him  his  new  and  easier  post  in 
the  galley,  could  not  refrain  from  bearing 
testimony,  though  in  a  somewhat  pecul- 
iar form  of  compliment,  to  the  blameless 
conduct  of  his  heretical  prisoners.  "  I 
am  very  glad,*'  he  said,  '^  to  have  this 
occasion  of  showing  you  the  respect  I 
feel  for  you  and  those  of  your  reli^on, 
for  you  have  done  no  wrong  to  any  one, 
and  if  you  are  to  be  damned  for  your  re- 
ligion, you  will  have  punishment  enough 
in  the  next  world."  Not  long  afterwards 
it  happened  that  Do  Langeron,  his  cap- 
tain, was  in  want  of  a  secretary,  and  Mar- 
teilhe, through  the  recommendation  of 
this  same  comitfj  was  appointed  to  the 
situation,  in  which  he  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  that  officer,  and  received 
good  food  and  lenient  treatment  for 
nearly  four  years  of  his  term  of  captivity. 
The  respite  was,  however,  succeeded 
by  a  season  of  terrible  suffering  to  him- 
self and  his  co-religionists.  In  1712  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  was  made ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  that 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  should  bo 
razed,  and  the  harbor  blocked  up,  and 
that  the  town  should  be  placed,  mean- 
while, in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In 
consequence  an  English  governor  and  a 
force  of  four  thousand  or  five  thousand 
men  were  established  in  the  place.  It 
was  permitted,  however,  to  the  French 
Government  to  keep  their  galleys  for  a 
time  in  the  harbor  until  the  demolition  of 
the  works  had  begun,  and  in  consequence 
Marteilhe  and  his  Protestant  brethren 
remained  there  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  the  English  detachment  The  gal- 
leys in  the  harl)or  became  naturally  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  new-comers.  Both 
officers  and  men  were  permitted  to  go  on 
board  ;  and  it  followed  naturally  enough 
that  the  sympathies  of  both  alike  were 
warmly  excited  on  behalf  of  their  perse- 
cuted fellow  Protestants  whom  they  found 
groaning  under  such  cruel  bondaga  The 
English  officers  testified  the  warmest  in- 
terest on  their  behalf,  and  paid  them  fre- 
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qaent  visits  ;  but  the  indignation  of  the 
soldiers  was  roused  to  such  a  pitch  at  the 
barbarous  treatment  sustained  by  these 
innocent  men,  that  it  was  apprehended 
that  some  violent  attempt  would  be  made 
on  their  part  to  rescue  the  prisoners.  To 
guard  against  such  an  outbreak  the 
French  commander  resolved  to  place  his 
prisoners  beyond  the  reach  of  deliverance, 
and  accordingly  he  smuggled  them  away 
by  night  in  a  small  vessel,  and  carried 
them  off  to  Calais.  From  thence  they 
were  marched  in  cliains  to  Havre,  and 
after  a  stay  there  of  some  days,  during 
which  they  received  many  testimonies 
of  sympathy  from  their  co-religionists 
in  that  city,  they  proceeded  by  way  of 
Rouen,  where  also  they  found  numerous 
friends,  to  Paris. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice 
farther  the  adventures  which  befell  them 
by  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  capital,  they 
were  consigned  to  the  prison  of  La  Tour- 
nclle,  once  a  royal  residence,  but  then 
tamed  into  an  entrepot  for  condemned 
oriminals,  destined  for  the  galleys.  The 
aapcct  of  the  vast  and  dismal  dungeon  to 
wnich  they  were  now  consigned,  shook 
for  a  moment  even  the  well-tried  forti- 
tude of  Marteilhe  and  his  brethren.  "I 
acknowledge,"  he  says,  '*  that,  inured  as 
I  had  been  to  prisons,  chains,  fetters,  and 
other  engines  which  tyranny  or  crime 
have  devised,  I  could  not  overcome  the 
shuddering  that  seized  me,  and  the  ter- 
ror with  which  I  was  stnick  when  I  firet 
saw  this  place."  lie  describes  it  as  a 
vast  cavern  traversed  from  end  to  end 
by  thick  beams  of  timber  riveted  to  the 
floor.  To  each  of  these  beams,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  apart,  the  convicts  were 
secured  by  a  chain  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
attached  to  an  iron  collar,  encircling  their 
necks.  The  beam  rising  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  the  position  of 
tbe  convict  was  such  that  he  could  not 
lio  down,  'or  sit,  or  stand  upright, 
but  was  kept  constantly  in  a  half-lying, 
half-sitting  posture,  with  his  head  against 
the  beam.  The  sight  of  the  wretched 
beings,  of  whom  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred were  thus  kept  chained  down  day 
and  night,  of  whom  some  were  aged, 
others  suffering  from  pain  and  sickness, 
as  they  writhed  in  the  torture  of  their 
oonstnuned  position,  was  d'lstressiug  be- 
yond description.    Many  sunk  under  the 


weight  of  their  misery,  others  endured 
anguish  difficult  to  be  imagined.  Groans 
and  cries  enough  to  melt  the  most  savage 
heart  arose  from  thLs  den  of  horrors,  but 
even  these  expressions  of  a  misery  which 
could  not  bo  endured  were  repressed  as 
far  as  possible  by  their  merciless  overseers, 
who  punished  all  such  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline with  the  whip.  For  three  days 
and  nights  Marteilhe  and  his  brother 
Huguenots  had  to  endure  this  dreadful 
treatment;  afUir  that  time  the  friendly 
offices  of  a  wealthy  Protestant  merchant 
in  Paris  procured  for  them,  by  means  of 
a  present  to  the  governor  of  the  prison, 
a  release  from  the  frightful  position  in 
which  they  had  been  placed,  their  chain 
being  transferred  from  the  neck  to  the 
leg,  and  in  this  state  they  remained 
about  a  month,  until  the  time  came  for 
dispatching  them  to  Marseilles. 

The  journey  from  Paris  to  that  port, 
which  was  made  towards  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1712,  was  signalized  by  a  treat- 
ment of  these  unhappy  galley  slaves  more 
barbarous  than  any  before  related,  inso- 
much that  Marteilhe  declares  that  in  the 
whole  of  his  previous  twelve  years  of 
bondage  and  misery,  he  had  never  under- 
gone so  great  a  trial  of  fortitude.  The 
prisoner  were  marched  in  double  file, 
heavily  chained,  one  chain  connecting 
each  couple,  another  passing  transversely 
through  rings  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
coupling  chains,  and  so  fastening  the 
whole  gang  together.  Thus  trammelled 
they  had  to  march  each  day  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  being  usually  lodged 
in  stables  or  other  similar  buildings  at 
night,  but  without  any  straw  allowed  to 
tl>em,  very  scantily  fed,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  severities  of  the  weather.  At 
Charenton  the  gang  halted  the  first  night 
after  their  march  from  Paris.  The  weath- 
er was  bitterly  cold,  for  it  was  freezing 
hard,  and  the  wind  blew  keenly  from  the 
northeast.  They  arrived  heated  and  ex- 
hausted with  walking  under  the  weight 
of  their  chains.  After  being  shut  up  for 
some  time  in  a  stable  to  rest,  they  were 
all  drawn  up  on  one  side  of  a  large  yard, 
inclosed,  but  open  to  the  weather,  and 
ordered  to  strip  themselves  of  all  they 
had  on,  and,  leaving  their  clothes  there 
on  the  ground,  to  march  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  yard.  In  this  condition  they 
were  kept  standing  in  the  freezing  air  ol 
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tliat  inclement  night  for  two  long  honrs,  I 
the  guards  during  that  time  making  a  | 
pretence  of  searching  their  clothes  to  see  ; 
if  tliey  had  any  knives  or  other  iustru-  J 
inents  which  might  be  used  as  means  of : 
escape.     After  havhig  been  kept  so  long,  j 
perishing  in  the  cold,  the  convicts  were  j 
ordered  to  walk  back  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  deposited  their  clothes.    "  But, 
oh  cruel  sight  1 "  ^ays  Marleilhe,  "  the 
greater  j)ai't  of  these  unfortunates  were  so 
stiff  with  cold  as  to  be  quite  unable  to 
walk  even   that  short  distance  to  their 
clothes.  Then  it  was  that  blows  of  sticks 
and  strokes  of  the   whip  rained  down 
upon  them,  and   this   horrid  treatment 
failing  to  animate  their  poor  bodies,  fro- 
zen as  they  were  with  cold,  some  of  them 
stretched  stiff  in   death,   others   dying, 
these  barbarous  soldiers  dragged  them 
along  by  the  collar   round   their  necks 
like   dogs,  their  limbs   streaming   with 
blood  from  the  blows  they  had  received. 
That  night  and  the  next  day  no  less  than 
eighteen  of  the  paity  died."     Marteilhe 
attributes  the  saving  of  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  co-reliu:ioni.Mls  to  their  havin;; 
imbedded  themselves  in  the  warm  dung 
of  the  stable,  where  horses  had  been  re- 
cently kept,  in  which  they  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.     Many  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  so  ill  the  next  <lay  from  the 
effect  of  that  terrible  night  that  it  became  , 
necessary  to  hire  carts  to  carry  them, 
though  none  were  allowed  this  indulgence 
until  it  had  been  i>ro>'vd  by  the  ordeal  of 
the  whi])  that  they  were  really  unable  to  \ 
walk.     Upon  the  weakest  of  these,  cold, 
blows,  and  sickness  soon  did  their  work, 
and  reduced  their  numbers  greatly  before  : 
the  gang  reached  ^Marseilles.     Ijut  the  ■ 
abominable  cnielty  of  the  oiiicer  in  charge  | 
was  not  the  effect  of  mere  wantonness ;  I 
he  had  a  cogent  reason  for  thus  thinning  ', 
out  the  weaker  members  of  his  gang.  ■ 
By  his  contract  with  the  Government  he  ; 
was  to  receive  a  certain  sum  per  heiid  j 
for  the  convicts  delivered  at  Marseilles. 
But  he  was  bound   himself  to  pay  all . 
charges,  and  the  cost  of  hiring  carts  for  i 
conveying   those   who   were   too   ill  or  \ 
weak  to  walk  would  not  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  head-money  paitl  for  them. 
lie  therefore  saved  the  expense  both  of 
their  food  and  carriage  by  letting  them 
perish  on  the  way.  i 

With  the  arrival  of  Marteilhe  and  bis  ' 


[MOTenibci^ 


companions  at   Maneilles,   where  th^ 
found  a  largo  body  of  their  ProtesUat 
brethren  on  board  the  galleya,  the  wont 
|)art  of  those  sufferingB  which  they  had 
so  heroically  endored  came  to  a  tkmt, 
and  their  day  of  deliveranoe,  long  Tuoh 
expected,  began  to  dawn.     The  negoti- 
ations which  were  condaded  in  thepeioe 
of  Utrecht  had  raised  their  hopes;  but 
when  they  learned  that  in  that  anrnngp- 
ment  no  mention  had  been  made  of  tbir 
deliverance,  they  ceased  to  look  to  mj 
human  power  for  relief.     Bnt  they  me 
not  awaro  at  that  time  of  the  efforti  tht 
were  being  made  to  interest  the  QsNi 
of  England  on  their  behalf.     MeanwUa 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  better  infoiii4 
and  who  feared  that  Lonia  might  be  it 
duced  to  yield  to  the  solidtations  of  Anw 
in  favor  of  the  Protestants,  reneiredthar 
eiforts  to  induce  Marteilhe  and  hit  oob- 
panions  to  make  their  sabmisuon  to  tb 
Church.    They  left  no  means  of  inflsi- 
ation  or  seduction  untried,  atririiy  hj 
fafir  language  and  specioas  pzomim  M 
undermine  the  faith  which  had  rcmlri 
the  worst  assaults  of  violence  andcnd^- 
Having  invited  a  deputation  of  the  ntit 
sants  to  an  amicable  conference  on  bosri 
one  of  the  galleys,  the  wily  Fathenarf 
all  tluir  ingenuity  to  prove  to  themthtt 
they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Ac 
l)unishment  they  suffered  was  inflicted  oa 
account  of  their  religion,  or  that  it  is  flj 
way  lay  at  the  door  of  the  ChordL  Tk 
following  may  be  instanced  as  a  gool 
specimen  of  the  logic  of  peraeoatioa: 


"'Wliy/  Kiid  Father  Garcia  to  m^  ' 
you  now  at  the  galleys,  and  for  what 
were  you  Benteuced?'  I  antwend  tlii^ 
boing  persecuted  in  my  own  ooontiy,  I  whhii 
ti>  leave  the  kingdom,  in  order  thai  I  alftt 
profess  my  religion  in  flreedom ;  aadtlMft  hl^ 
ing  bceu  arrested  at  the  fh>ntiiei%  I  WM  floa* 
demned  to  the  galleys.  'Do  not  yoa  M 
theo,*  said  he,  '  what  I  Jnst  now  told  J^ 
that  you  do  not  know  what  penecntlanHflHa 
Let  me  explain  to  you,  then,  that  II  COHirii 
in  this:  when  yon  suffer  ill-treatBMMl  litf* 
iler  to  oblige  you  to  renoonee  the  nWp' 
which  you  profess.  Now  in  your  can  lS|^ 
ion  lius  iiad  nothing  to  do  with  Ika  ■iM^ 
and  the  proof  is  this,  ^he  King  lad  IpliH* 
liis  subjects  to  leave  Us  kingdom  wliiiil 
leave.  You  chose  to  do  so^  and  yta  fit 
punished  for  transgiVMlng  tlw  Bt^ 
Tlus  concerns  tlie  poUoe  of  the  oo 
the  church  nor  rellgloa.*  Ho  Ihita 
another  of  our  br^hian  wte  WBl 
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asking  the  cause  of  his  condemnation  to  the 
galleys.  *It  was  because  I  took  part  in  a 
meeting  for  the  worship  of  Grod,*  answered 
he.  *  Another  breach  of  the  King's  orders/ 
rejoined  the  father.  *  The  King  had  forbid- 
den his  subjects  to  meet  anywliere  for  pub- 
lic worship  except  in  their  parish  or  other 
churches.  You  did  tlie  contrary,  and  you  are 
punished  f«)r  disobedience  to  the  King's  com- 
mands.' Another  brother  said  that,  *  being 
sick,  the  curate  came  to  his  bedside  to  receive  I 
his  declaration  whether  he  wished  to  live  and  | 
die  in  the  refonncd  religion  or  in  the  Roman 
Catholic ;  to  which  he  answered,  *'in  the  re- 
formed." Upon  his  recovery  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  the  galleys.'  *  Another 
vIoTation  of  his  Majesty's  decrees ! '  said  Fath- 
er Garcia.  *It  is  the  King's  pleasure  that 
all  his  subjects  should  live  and  die  in  tlie 
Roman  Church.  You  declared  that  you  would 
do  the  contrary  :  that  is  a  transgressicm  of  the 
King's  orders.  Thus  you  see,'  lie  continued, 
*  each  one  of  you  has  been  guilty  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  King's  authority.  The  Church  has 
had  no  part  in  the  matter.  She  interfered  in 
no  way  in  the  proceedings  against  you ;  in 
fiwjt,  all  was  done,  as  it  were,  behind  her 
back  and  without  lier  cognizance.' " 

This  flimsy  sophistry  was  at  once  dis- 
pelled by  two  simple  questions,  which 
Marteilhe,  as  spokesman  for  his  compan- 
ions, addressd  to  the  father : 

"  'Suppose,'  he  asked,  with  an  air  of  well- 
feigned  simplicity,  *we  should  require  time 
to  satisfy  our  minds  on  some  scruples  we  still 
entertain,  might  we  meanwhile  be  restored  to 
liberty  before  making  abjuration  ?  '  '  Assured- 
ly not,'  answered  the  priest.  *  You  will 
never  quit  the  galleys  unless  you  have  first 
abjured  with  all  formalities.'  *  And  if  we 
made  the  abjuration  required,  might  we  then 
hope  to  be  released  speedily  ? '  *  Within 
fifteen  days  afterwards,  on  tiie  word  of  a 
priest,'  replied  Garcia.  *You  have  the 
King's  own  word  for  it.'  " 

Confuted  out  of  his  own  viouth,  and 
reproached  with  his  equivocation,  the 
pnest  broke  up  the  conference  in  dis- 
gust 

While  these  poor  confessors,  though 
without  any  earthly  hope  of  deliverance, 
thuB  clung  firmly  to  their  faith,  agencies 
unknown  to  them  were  working  m  their 
behalf.  The  Marquis  de  Rochegude,  an 
aged  French  refugee,  who  had  already 
made  many  cflbrts  on  behalf  of  his  co- 
religioniflts,  undertook  a  mission  of  his 
own  accord  to  the  principal  Protestant 
oourtB  of  Europe,  and  obtiuned  from  the 
kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 


other  powers,  letters  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  recommending  the  cause  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  to  her  powerful 
intercession.     Armed  with  these  creden- 
tials the  Marquis  came  to  England,  and 
requested  the  Minister,  Lord  Oxford,  to 
procure  him  an  audience  of  his  royal 
mistress.     Having  placed  himself  in  St. 
James's  park  when  the  Queen  was  to  pass 
by,  he  succeeded  in  attracting  her  notice. 
Ordering  him  to  be  called  to  her,  she 
siud :  "  M.  de  Rochegude,  I  request  you 
to  let  these  poor  men  in  the  French  gal- 
leys be  informed  that  they  may  look  to 
be  liberated  very  speedily."  The  Marquis 
lost  no  time  in  conveying  this  gracious 
message,  and  very  soon  afterwards  an 
order  came  from  the  French  Government 
to  Marseilles  that  a  list  should  be  rettttn- 
ed  of  all  the  Protestants  on  board  the 
galleys  there.     The  total  number  was 
upwards  of  three  hundred.     In  a  few 
days  an  order  came  from  Paris  for  the 
release  of  one  hundred  and   thirty-six, 
specifying  their  names.     That  of  Mar- 
teilhe was  the  last  upon  this  list.     Great 
as  the  joy  was  of  those  included  in  the 
warrant  of  release,  they  were  deeply  con- 
cerned for    their    remaining    brethren, 
who,  without  any  apparent  cause,  had 
been  overlooked. ,  But  the  troubles  even 
of  the  more  fortunate  class  were  not  yet 
over.      The    insatiable  rancor  of  their 
priestly  persecutor  pursued  them  still. 
They  were  filled  with  indignation,  de- 
clared that  the  King  had  been  surprised 
into  making  this  order,  and  that  to  let 
these  men  go  would  be  an  everlasting 
stain  on  the  Roman  Church.     They  per- 
suaded   the    commandant,   with   whom 
they  had  much  influence,  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  the  order  until  they  could 
communicate  with  the  Government.    He 
consented,  but  the  order  was  not  revoked. 
They  resorted  then  to  other  means,  with 
a  view  to  render  the  release  nugatory. 
They  induced  the  commandant  to  dog 
the  license  with  so  many  And  such  oner- 
ous conditions,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the    liberated    prisoners    should    leave 
France,  and  the  route  they  should  take, 
as  to  make  their  departure  apparently  im- 
possible.    All  these  difficulties,  however, 
were  by  a  happy  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances surmounted,  and  at  length,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1718,  Marteilhe,  with 
thirty-five  companions  released  from  the 
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chains  which  they  had  so  patiently  worn  'so  mach  zeal,  and  sach  warm-hearted 
for  tltirteen  long  years  of  worse  than  i  sympatliy  for  the  reformed  faith,  the  tri- 
£gyj)tian  bondage,  embarked  in  a  vessel  |  umph  calminatcd.  Marteilhe  dedaies  thit 
at  Marseilles,  to  quit  for  ever  the  land  of  '*  words  would  fail  him  to  describe  the 
their  persecution.  \  ardent  and  generous  tokens  of  affectioB 

The  adventures  which  they  encountered  which  they  received  from  their  eo-rdig- 
both  by  land  and  sea  on  their  route  from  ionists  "  in  the  city.  But  in  welcoming 
Marseilles  via  Nice  to  Turin,  where  they  the  released  sufferers  they  were  not  uh 
had  an  audience  of  King  Victor  Ama-  [  mindful  of  the  brethren  still  leffcinbond- 
deus,  who  warmly  expressed  his  sym- ,  age  at  Marseilles.  Marteilhe  himsdf  was 
pathy  with  them,  ana  from  thence  to  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Wallooii 
Geneva,  were  numerous  and  remarkable,  \  Church  to  be  a  member  of  the  depots- 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  them  to  be  !  tion  which  they  had  resolved  to  Maid  to 
noticed  here.  But  upon  their  arrival  at  England  for  two  purposes — to  thank  Ae 
Geneva,  where  the  relatives  and  friends '  Queen  for  the  deliverance  she  had  ob* 
of  several  of  the  party  resided,  a  recci>  ;  taincd  for  those  who  had  been  rdeMod, 
tion  awaited  them  which  took  them  and  to  enli*cat  her  intercession  for  Ae 
greatly  by  suq)rise.  The  news  of  their  |  two  hundred  who  were  still  pining  i> 
coming  had  preceded  them,  and  as  they   captivity. 

came  near  the  city,  they  found  a  great  |  lie  readily  accepted  this  misttoa,  aid 
part  of  the  population,  headed  by  their  c^me  to  Loudon  with  his  ooUeagMii 
magistrates  and  ministers,  coming  out  i  wh^re  they  were  presented  to  Qaeti 
to  meet  and  welcome  their  arrival.  The  Anne,  and  had  the  honor  of  kissiog  thi 
martyrs  were  received  with  open  arms  ,  royal  hand.  '*  Her  Majesty  assored  tboi 
and  tears  of  joy;  honors  and  felicitations  ;  with  her  royal  lips  that  she  was  tndj 
were  lavished  upon  thcTu,  and  though  gl:id  of  their  delivei*ance,  and  that  die 
excellent  quarters  liad  been  assigned  to  lioped  soon  to  effect  the  release  of  tboei 
them  by  tlie  authorities,  the  inhabitants  who  were  still  left  in  the  galleys."  Tkg 
jleaded  to  be  aU owed  to  t:ike  their  be-  had  an  interview  also  with  the  Doe  d*AB- 
oved  brethren  to  their  own  hearths  and  mont,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Londos, 
homes,  and  happy  was  the  citizen  who  who  received  them  with  mnch  ooorteifi 
secured  the  privilege  of  making  one  of  and  promised  to  use  his  best  eflbrti  to 
these  honored  confessors  his  guest.  Some  |  procure  the  lil)eration  of  ih&r  oonpan- 
of  them,  indeed,  had  now  finished  their  j  ions,  whose  detention  he  ascribed  to  sone 
journey,  and  intended  to  make  Geneva  official  misunderstanding.  His  endeav- 
their  home,  but  Marteilhe,  with  six  com-  ors,  however,  if  really  made,  had  no  et 
panions,  had  still  far  to  go,  and  afler  a  ;  feet;  for  it  was  not  till  after  anotherveir 
short  sojourn  they  again  set  off,  loaded  ;  had  ehipsed,  that,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
with  demonstrations  of  affection,  and  renewed  solicitations  of  Queen  Anoe^  the 
provided  with  money  and  other  neces-  remaining  Protestant  si^erers  reedved 
saries  for  their  journey  by  sympathizing  their  liberty.  After  staying  some  tine 
friends.  At  Berne,  where  they  stopped  in  London,  Marteilhe  retained  to  Hoi- 
a  few  days,  the  travellers  met  with  a  re-  land,  and  proceeded  to  theHagne^  wbeR 
ception  almost  as  warm  and  enthusiastic  ho  and  liis  brethren  were  very  oordiiDf 
as  they  had  experienced  from  the  Gene-  received,  and  had  pensions  settkd  on 
vese.      Tliey   were  entertained    at    the   them  by  the  Datch  Government 
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public  chai'ge,  and  every  honor  was  paid  i  This  event  condndes  this  very  B 
to  their  herdic  cdnstancy  in  enduring .  esting  memoir  ;  bbt  M.  Coqnenl  hv 
affliction  for  the  faith.  At  IVankibrt,  at ,  1)een  able  to  ascertain  a  few  fiMSte  wliflh 
Cologne,  and  at  Rotterdam,  wliere  they  ;  carry  down  Marteilhe^s  history  somewfcit 
successively  stopped  on  their  journey  to  ,  later,  and  afford  information  whiek  «e 
Amsterdam,  nearly  the  same  scene  was  are  glad  to  obtain  as  to  his  fiuwly  eid 
enacted;  in  every  place  where  members  ;  descendants.  His  death  took  ptaertf 
of  the  lietbrmed  Church  were  settled  in  Cuylenbcrg  in  1777f  at  the  advanoelwe 
any  number,  marks  of  honor,  hospitality, '  of  ninety-three  year&  Mentioa  b  wA 
and  affection  were  lavished  upou  the  |  of  his  aged  widow  ;  and  it  is  known  Ait 
travellers.     At  x\msterdam,  the  seat  of,  he  had  a  danghter,  who 
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Amsterdam  to  an  English  naval  officer  of 
distinction,  Vice- Admiral  Douglas.  In 
1785  their  son,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  his  wife 
came  to  Bergerac  to  visit  their  French 
relatives  in  Perigord.  "  It  is  pleasing  to 
find,"  says  M.  Coquerel,  "  that  the  mem- 
ory of  Marteilhe,  though  lost  sight  of  in 
France,  was  respected  in  England,  and  that 
the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  the  martyr  of 
the  galleys  was  estimated  as  it  deserved." 
The  narrative,  of  which  a  brief  sketch 
has  now  been  given,  is  so  full  of  striking 
adventures  and  curious  details,  that  we 
believe  few  of  those  who  may  peruse  this 
scanty  outline  of  Marteilhe's  history  will 
riot  be  desirous  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  its  entirety.  And  we 
may  venture  to  express  the  satisfaction 
which  we  have  derived  from  hearing  that 
a  record,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject  so 
interesting,  and  of  which  the  contents  are 
in  many  respects  so  honorable  to  the  Eng- 
lish name,  is  likely  to  be  made  more  ac- 
cessible to  our  countrymen  by  being  trans- 
lated into  their  own  language.  One  word 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  editor's 
preface  should  be  added  in  conclusion. 
There  is  no  polemical  design,  nor  any 
element  of  theological  bitterness,  in  this 
Yolume.     To  record  the  virtues  of  noble- 


hearted  men,  not  to  reopen  wounds,  nor 
to  cast  odium  on  creeds  or  churches,  has 
been  the  motive  of  its  publication.  "  In 
attempting,"  says  M.  Paumier,  "  to  bring 
to  light  some  glorious  passages  in  the 
past  history  of  our  Church,  it  has  been 
far  from  our  intention  to  excite  anew 
those  religious  conflicts  with  which  our 
forefathers  were  inflamed.  .We  know, 
and  we  thank  God  for  it,  how  greatly 

the  times  are  changed But 

that  which  it  is  profitable  at  all  times  to 
recall  to  mind,  are  those  examples  of  in- 
flexible obedience  to  conscience,  of  faith- 
fulness to  duty,  and  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  in  the  day  of  their  trial 
our  ancestors  exhibited  to  their  descend- 
ants as  they  did  also  to  their  persecutors." 
In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  we  fully 
concur.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good  lesson  for 
us  who  live  in  an  easy  and  tolerant  age, 
in  which  the  exercise  of  the  sterner  vir- 
tues is  more  rarely  called  for,  to  be 
reminded  of  the  fortitude  of  such  men  as 
these  admirable,  though  little  known, 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  who,  in  the 
fine  language  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
"  maintained  their  faith  in  the  noble  way 
of  persecution,  and  seiTed  God  in  the  fire, 
whereas  we  honor  him  in  the  sunshine." 


OPHELIA'S  STREAM. 

It  is  a  little  wandering  stream, 

By  willows  and  by  alders  overgrown, 

With  liere  and  there  the  clear  light  glimmering  through, 

*3Iid  waveiing  glooms  and  spots  of  skyey  blue  ; 

At  times,  among  the  leaves,  a  sudden  beam 

Bums  on  the  glassy  levels  flowing  down 

Through  bending  jgrass,  and  rush  with  turban  brown, 

And  weed  forlorn  with  blossoms  pale  and  gold  ; 

Sleek  mosses  streak  the  depth,  and  trailers  lave 

Around  the  earthless  roots  that  drink  the  wave  ; 

While  underneath  the  gr.een  of  branchy  bridges, 

That  span  its  cold  course,  twist  the  twinkling  midges 

In  the  light  slanting  from  the  sunset  wold. 

Green  rushes  rustle  dry  along  its  edge, 

Bedded  in  weedy  waves  of  matted  sedge, 

And  in  the  sleek  brown  shadows  of  the  bank 

Long  threads,  with  keen  white  flowers,  float  and  drown, 

Amid  the  wogling  waters  sliding  down  ; 

Where  stunted  ashes  dim  and  willow  dank  * 

Bend  to  its  course. 

The  gray  east  air  on  high 
Blows  dryly  all  the  day  inconstantly, 
Sliivering  tiie  grass,  in  the  vague  gleam,  a-nigh, 
The  windy  ripples  drifting  bleakly  by. 
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It  ifl  a  lonely  place,  amid  the  round 
Of  February  fields  that  reach  afar, 
Barren  and  sad,  to  their  rude  eastern  bound, 
Atarked  by  a  sea  gleam  severing  angry  doad^- 
A  rocky  coast  askirt  the  surging  main — 
Amid  the  mists  a  crescent  in  the  wane — 
Black  specks  of  vessels  anchored  in  the  bar — 
And  nor  ward  by  a  castle  near  a  wood, 
Whose  sombre  turrets  look  on  land  and  flood 
Disdainful  dark,  under  a  fW)wn  of  war ; 
Where  irou'd  knights,  on  ebon  coursers  proud. 
Stand  statued  on  their  guard  by  gate  and  bridge 
Where  sentinel,  oft,  in  the  cold  blue  night, 
Hears  from  his  windy  tower  the  gallop  sound 
Of  phantom  foemcn  o'er  the  hollow  ground. 
And  sees  some  mighty  dead  man  in  his  shroud 
Portentous  pacing  in  the  gravejrard's  light ; 
Or  gliost  upon  the  distant  mountain  ridge 
Moving  distinct  beside  the  midnight  star. 

The  sun  has  sunk  in  dolorous  haze,  and  o'er 
The  bleak  sear  meadows  in  the  wind  that  moans 
And  pauses  fitful,  blowing  fn>m  the  shore, 
A  figure  wanders  by  a  well-known  way 
On  to  tlie  stream,  singing  by  starts  a  lay 
Of  old  forsaken  love,  whose  simplest  tones 
Are  piteous,  for  her  spirit  is  astray,    *" 
And  saddest  ever  when  she  waxes  gay; 
And  wild  as  the  wind's  self  her  gentle  face^ 
Pale  as  her  hood,  and  eyes  of  bluest  grace. 

Now  she  moves  swiftly,  fixed  upon  one  thought^ 
Until  she  stands  upon  the  liver's  brink, 
And,  fearful-fingered,  first  disparts  the  leaves^ 
Seeming  uncertain  of  the  place  she  sought, 
And  looks  beneath. 

Then,  as  she  stops  to  think 
*V Where  is  she? "  and  toprattlc  to  the  treea, 
A  moonbeam  strikes  tlie  water  where  she  seeg, 
In  fancy,  a  loved  face,  and  crying  **  Come, 
Know'st  thou  not  how  my  heart  loves  thee  and  giioYea  f  *' 
Springs  to  its  kiss. 

A  plunge ! — the  moon  is  gone  : 
A  sob  of  joy,  and  then  an  innocent  moan, 
As  toward  tlie  pool  the  vague  wave  wafts  her  alow^ 
Two  fathom  deep  with  darkest  death  below. 
Where  the  trees  bending  brood  above  her  tomb. 
And  save  for  the  wild  wind  tliat  blusters  round 
The  dim  strange  circuit  of  the  forlorn  ground, 
The  place  lies  silent  in  the  sightless  gloom. 

— Dublin  Unwenitif 


Fraser^B  Magazine. 

CONCERNING    THE  ADVANTAGES    OF 
BEING  A  CANTANKEROUS  FOOL ; 

WITH  soMK  TuouGirra    on  the  treatment  op 

INCAPACITY. 

Reproacuful  face  of  Fraserf  here  you 
are  again !  Once  I  hailed  you  with  joy  : 
now  I  behold  you  with  sorrow,  mingled 
with  remorse.     Rare  were  the  numbers, 


once  on  a  time,  in  which  Ihad  nol 
tie  share :  and  my  hope  tar  YwifflL 
was  that  this  might  alwmya  go  o^ 
now  the  months  jmub,  fiuter  and  ' 
and  the  magazine  oomes:  and  1 
nothing  of  mine  in  it    Yerj  maajf 
the  essays  this  hand  used  to  wiilaf 
few  they  have  been  fertile  1m<  i mm 
And  wherefore  is  it  ao  t  li  it  ' 
no  time  to  writet    Tnd|y 
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was  harder  worked ;  yet  I  was  worked 
just  as  hard  when  each  magazine  had  its 
pages  of  mine.  Much  worried!  Tes 
mdeed,  and  liking  it  always  less:  yet 
the  time  was  when  it  was  a  relief  from 
worry,  to  sit  *down  at  this  table  and  write  j 
away.  Is  it  that  I  have  got  nothing  more 
to  say  t  '  Not  entirely  so.  Thoughts  not 
unfrequently  arise,  which  in  the  old  days 
would  have  furnished  matter  for  sixteen 
pages  of  feeble  reflection.  But  with  ad- 
vancing time  one  grows  more  modest ; 
and  feels  less  disposed  to  speak  unless 
gure  that  one  has  something  to  say  that 
is  worth  hearing.  That  is  the  thing. 
The  day  comes  when  not  the  friend  who 
pitches  into  you  most  viciously  in  print, 
thinks  so  badly  of  your  doings  as  you 
think  yourself.  And  instead  of  desiring 
to  add  to  the  number  of  your  pages,  you 
wish  heartily  you  could  blot  out  many  that 
exist  already.  When  a  man  reaches  forty 
he  thinks  differently  of  many  things. 

Yet  let  me,  once  again,  try  to  do 
something  in  the  old  way  ;  before  finally 
resolving  to  do  the  like  no  more.  Let 
me,  not  unkindly,  set  forth  the  praises  of 
Cantankerous  and  thick-headed  Folly ; 
and  show  certain  reasons  why  it  is  profit- 
able to  a  human  being  that  ho  be  a  Can- 
tankerous Fool. 

There  are  cantankerous  fools  wliom 
you  can  keep  at  arm's  length;  cantan-* 
kerous  fools  with  whom  you  need  have 
nothing  to  do :  cantankerous  fools  whom 
having  seen  once,  you  need  never  see 
again.  But  human  beings  are  linked  by 
many  social  ties  ;  not  even  our  gracious 
Sovereign  herself  can  successfully  resolve 
that  she  will  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  anybody  she  does  not  like.  And 
very  often  you  find  that  you  cannot  es- 
cape from  many  relations  with  a  cantan- 
kerous fool ;  and  that  you  must  just 
make  the  best  of  that  offensive  being. 

Now,  how  carefully  you  consider  the 
tempers,  the  crotchets,  the  idiotic  notions 
and  prejudices,  of  the  cantankerous  fool 
Irom  whom  you  cannot  escape !  As  for 
a  hmnan  beins  of  good  sense,  and  good 
temper,  nobo^,  in  the  common  transao- 
actioDS  of  life,  minds  him.  Nobody 
smoothes  him  down :  pets  him :  consid- 
en  him :  tries  to  keep  him  right  Yon 
take  for  granted  he  will  do  right,  and 
act  sentikMy,  without  any  management 
If  you  are  driving  a  do<ule  and  wdl-tem- 


pered  horse,  who  is  safe  to  go  straight, 
you  give  the  animal  little  thought  or  at- 
tention. But  if  you  have  to  drive  a  re- 
fractory pig,  how  much  more  care  and 
thought  you  put  into  that  act  of  driving ! 
Your  wits  must  be  alive :  you  humor  the 
abominable  binite :  you  try  to  keep  it  in 
a  good  temper:  and  when  you  would 
fain  let  fly  at  its  head,  or  apply  to  it 
abusive  epithets,  you  suppress  the  injuri- 
ous phrase,  and  you  hold  back  the  ready 
hand.  So  with  many  a  human  being 
whom  you  are  trying  to  get  to  act  ration- 
ally: who  hangs  back  on  all  kinds  ot 
idiotic  pretexts,  and  starts  all  conceiv- 
able preposterous  objections  to  the  course 
which  common  senses  dictates  ;  frequent- 
ly changing  his  ground^  and  defying  you 
to  pin  him  to  any  reason  he  stntes,  as  is 
the  way  with  such  creatures.  When  your 
tongue  is  ready  to  exclaim :  "  Oh  you 
disgusting  and  wrong-headed  fool,  will 
you  not  try  to  behave  rationally  ?  "  you 
withhold  the  ready  and  appropriate 
words  :  you  know  t/iat  would  blow  the 
whole  thmg  up :  and  you  probably  say, 
in  friendly  tones:  "  My  good  fellow, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  your  objections ; 
and  we  have  all  the  greatest  desire  to  do 
what  you  may  wish ;  but  there  is  A  and 
B,  difficult  men  to  deal  with  :  and  in  this 
little  matter  you  must  just  let  us  do  what 
has  been  arranged.  Pray  do  this,  and 
we  shall  all  be  greatly  obliged  to  you." 
Perhaps  you  even  degrade  yourself  by 
suggesting  to  the  cantankerous  fool  rea- 
sons which  you  know  to  be  of  no  weight, 
but  which  your  knowledge  of  the  fool 
makes  you  think  may  have  weight  with 
his  idiotic  mind.  By  little  bits  of  defer- 
ence and  attention,  rendered  with  a 
smooth  brow,  beneath  which  lurks  the 
burning  desire  to  take  him  by  the  neck 
and  shake  him,  you  seek  to  keep  straight 
the  inevitable  cantankerous  fool.  Yes, 
my  reader,  if  you  want  to  be  deferred  to, 
humored,  made  much  of:  if  you  want  to 
have  everybody  about  you  trying  to  per- 
suade you  to  act  as  a  sensible  man  would 
act  without  any  persuasion  ;  and  every- 
body quite  pleased  and  happy  if  you 
have  been  got  after  much  difficulty  mto 
the  right  track ;  see  that  you  set  your- 
self before  that  portion  of  mankind  that 
cannot  get  rid  or  you,  in  the  important 
and  influential  character  of  an  ill-tem- 
pered and  wrong-hc»gided  fool. 
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•Tho  jibbing  horso  in  Hie  team:  the 
loose  screw  in  the  machine:  the  weak 
link  in  tbe  chain :  tliqj  are  the  important 
things.  People  think  of  them  ;  watch 
them :  stand  a  good  deal  to  keep  them 


don't  stir  it  up.  The  great  prindples  on 
which  the  pri^^^  of  oanUakercMi 
folly  and  ill-nature  foand  is  this  :  thatif 
we  go  on  through  life  we  grow  nom- 
what  cowardly;  aod  if  a  thing  bedii^ 


right.  As  Brutus  sliammed  himself  a  greeable,  we  juat  keep  out  of  its  W17: 
fool  for  protection,  ko  might  a  wise  man  |  sometimes  by  rather  shabby  expediente. 
in  these  days  sham  himself  a  fool  for  j  Well,  after  all,  the  deference  pud  to 
consideration.  Don't  be  sensible  and  |  tho  cantankerous  fool  is  not  a  desirafab 
goodnaturod ;  nobody  will  be  afraid  of  deference.  True  it  is  that  if  yoa  hais 
your  taking  the  pet  and  gettiitg  into  the  to  get  twelve  men  to  ooncar  mth  yoaia 
sulks,  then.  But  be  always  taking  of-  a  plan  for  bringing  water  into  the  towi 
fence :  striking  work  :  refusing  to  go  |  of  which  you  are  chief  magistntSv  or 
where  you  ought :  and  you  will  meet  the  painting  the  church  of  which  you  are  ift- 
highest  consideration.  People  may  in- .  cumbent,  or  making  some  improveiiMHi 
deed  confound  you  behind  your  back  ; :  in  the  management  of  tlie  coUqps  flf 
but  before  your  face  tliey  will  be  civil  to  which  you  are  principal,  yoa  beitov 
a  degree  they  never  would  be  with  an  |  more  pains  and  thought  on  the  one  iifr 
amiable  and  judicious  man.  You  see,  !  practiaible,  stupid,  wrongheaded  and  ciB> 
you  may  cx})lode  at  any  moment.  You  |  tankerously  foolish  person  of  the  twdn^ 
may  lie  down  in  the  shafts  at  any  mo-  •  than  upon  all  the  other  eleven.  But  thii 
ment.  You  may  kick  out  furiously  at  any  ,  is  just  because  you  treat  that  impTMliflfr 
moment.  So  all  hands  will  try  to  keep  \  ble  and  cantankerous,  person  as  joa 
you  in  good  humor.  ;  would  treat  a  baby,  or  an   idiot|  cr  a 

The  human  being  who  is  ciilled  a  Priv-  bulldog,  or  a  jackass.  The  appami 
ikged  Person  is  generally  a  cantankerous  |  deference  you  pay  the  cantankerous aiMfe 
fool.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  privileged  \  is  simply  an  inferior  degree  of  the  naia 
person  is  so  privileged  because  of  the  Uhing  that  makes' you  confess  youMlf  a 
possession  of  invaluable  qualities  which  teapot  if  a  raving  madman  has  yoaataa 
make  you  bear  with  anything  he  says  open  window,  and  says  he  will  throw  joa 
and  does.  Even  where  these  are  amiss  |  over  unless  you  forthwith  oonfesi  joar- 
they  are  magnilicently  counterbalanced,  self  a  teapot.  Pigheaded  folly  is  iodii- 
But  the  e^intankerous  fool  from  whom  .  agreeable  a  thing  that  you  woold  do  a 
there  is  no  escaping,  is  the  most  privi- ;  good  deal  to  keep  it  from  intmding  UmK 
leged  of  all  privileged  peo[>le.  Xo  matter  j  upon  your  reluctant  gaze  ;  and  the  ciB> 
how  ill-bred  and  provoking  he  is,  you '  tankerous  fool,  petted,  smoothed  dov% 
mn.Mt  just  suffer  it.  No  matter  how  far  ;  complimented,  deferred  to,  is  tndyia  As 
in  the  wrong  he  is,  you  must  just  try  to  j  most  degraded  position  a  rationai  bsufg 
smooth    him   down    and    make  things  .  can  easily  i*each.  "  Oh  let  us  hnoMir 


straight.  If  you  get  into  any  altercation  ,  he  is  onl^  Snooks  the  cantankeronsfiMl;" 
or  difference  with  tho  fool,  you  are  at  a  :  *'  Give  m  to  him  a  little  :  he  will  mskl 
great  disadvantage.  He  has  no  character  i  no  end  of  a  row  if  yoa  don*t :  **  saehsn 
to  lose ;  but  you  probably  have  a  reputa- '  the  reflections  of  the  people  .who  jieldls 
tion  for  good  sense  and  good  humor  him.  If  he  hadany  measnreof  seoiS^kl 
which  any  conspicuous  disturbance  would  .  would  see  how  degraded  is  his  positisa: 
damage.  Then,  restrictions  of  decency  what  a  humiliating  thing  it  is  to  be  d^ 
in  language  and  conduct  fetter  you,  ferred  to  on  the  terms  on  whiohheiid^ 
which  are  to  the.  fool  what  the  green  ,  ferred  to.  But  the  notion  of  the  pesHBBS 
rushes  were  to  Samson.  You  could  not  i  of  sense  is  excluded  by  the  Terylenastf 
for  your  life  get  up  and  roar,  as  you  have  ,  his  definition.  For  how  can  then  ti 
seen  the  fool  get  up  and  roar.  ■  sense  in  a  cantankeroos  fodt 

If  you  know  a  man  will  bellow  like  a  {     All  this,  the  thoo^htfol  r 
bull  if  you  differ  from  him  in  opinion, ;  leads  us  up  to  the  wide  and 
you  just  listen  to  his  opinion  and  hold  subject  of  the  Treatment  of  In 
your  tongue.     If  you  know  a  dog  bites,    That  vaiies,  in  the  moat   -^  -*^ 
you  give  him  a  wide  berth.     If  a  ditch  '.  as  the  position  of  the  ~ 
be  very  pestiferous  when  stirred  up,  you  •  varies. 
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If  a  servant,  lately  come  home,  proves 
quite  unfit  for  his  work,  you  first  scold 
him  ;  and  if  that  avail  nothing,  then  you 
send  him  away  If  the  grocer  who  sup- 
plies you  with  tea  and  sugar,  persists  in 
supplying  you  with  execrably  bad  tea  and 
sugar,  you  resign  your  position  as  his 
customer ;  you  enter  liis  shop  no  more. 
But  if  the  incapable  person  is  in  a  suffi- 
(uently  important  place,  and  cannot  be 
turned  out  of  it,  the  treatment  is  entire- 
ly different  You  stand  up  for  the  man. 
X  ou  puff  him.  You  deny  that  he  is  in- 
capable. You  say  he  is  "a  very  good 
appointment,"  however  abominably  bad 
you  know  him  to  be.  The  useless  judge 
you  declare  to  be  a  sound  lawyer,  whose 
modesty  hinders  the  general  recognition 
of  his  merits.  The  clergyman  who  neg- 
lects his  duty  shamefully,  and  whose  ser- 
mons no  man  can  listen  to,  you  declare 
to  be  a  good  sensible  preaclier,  with  no 
daptrap  about  him :  none  of  your  new 
brooms  that  sweep  far  too  clean.  The 
blackleg  peer,  drunk,  protligate,  a  moral 
nuisance  and  curse,  is  described  as  a 
pattern  of  all  the  proprieties.  As  for  the 
hardly  conceivable  monarch,  such  as  Gor- 
gius  IV.  of  Brentford,  who  never  did  a 
brave  or  good  deed  in  all  his  lite,  he  takes 
his  rank  as  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe. 
Yes :  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  wrong 
man  in  the  wrong  place  (by  cautious  and 
safe  people),  is  loudly  to  declare  that  lie 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The 
higher  the  places  he  disgraces,  the  louder 
and  firmer  the  asseveration.  And  if  any 
man  speaks  out  the  fact  of  the  incapacity 
which  all  men  see,  then  you  bully  that 
man.  You  fly  at  him.  You  abuse  him. 
You  tell  him  his  conduct  is  indecorous : 
is  indecent  You  declare  that  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  what  he  says  is  true  : 
being  all  the  while  well  aware  that  it  is 
true. 

If  a  poor  curate  be  idle  and  stupid,  so 
stupid  that  he  could  not  do  his  work  if 
he  tried,  and  so  idle  that  he  will  not  try, 
that  poor  curate  is  sent  away.  But  if 
the  incumbent  of  a  rather  important  par- 
ish be  all  that,  you  go  on  a  different  tack. 
You  8SLJ  his  health  is  not  good.  His 
dmrch  is  not  empty :  on  the  contrary,  it 
10  very  respectablv  attended.  It  strikes 
m  stranger  indeed  as  empt^;  but  those 
who  attend  it  regularly  (especially  the  in- 
competent incumbent  himself)  think  it 


very  fairly  filled ;  and  of  course  they  are 
the  best  judges.  This  crucial  case  will 
help  the  ingenuous  reader  to  the  great 
principle  -which  decides  the  treatment  of 
incapacity.  It  is  this.  An  Evil  you  can 
remove,  you  look  in  the  face,  x  ou  see 
how  bad  it  is.  You  even  exaggerate  its 
badness.  But  an  Evil  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  you  try  not  to  see.  You  seek  to 
discover  redeeming  points  about  it.  If 
you  have  a  crooked  stick  to  walk  with, 
and  cannot  get  another,  you  make  the 
best  of  the  crooked  stick  :  you  persuade 
yourself  it  is  nearly  straight.  But  if  a 
handsome  stick  is  oftered  you  in  its  place,, 
you  pitch  the  wretched  old  thing  away. 
Your  eyes. are  opened  to  a  full  sense  of 
its  crookedness.  In  brief,  the  great  rule 
is,  that  you  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain. 

Many  married  people  have  to  do  so. 
They  are  well  aware  that  in  marrying, 
they  made  an  unhappy  mistake.  But 
they  just  try  to  struggle  on  :  though  the 
bitter  bUmder  is  felt  every  day.  One 
great  evil  of  the  increased  facility  of 
divorce  in  these  latter  days,  is,  that  it 
tends  to  make  men  and  women  hastily 
conclude  that  a  state  of  things  is  intoler- 
able, which  while  deemed  inevitable  was 
borne  with  decent  resignation.  You  try 
to  put  a  good  face  on  the  trouble  which 
caimot  be  redressed.  You  ^'make  be- 
lieve very  much  ; "  as  all  human  beings 
have  at  some  period  of  life  hi  regard  to 
their  worldly  position ;  the  situation  of 
their  home  ;  the  state  of  their  teeth ;  the 
incursions  of  age  on  their  personal  beauty. 
You  were  resolved  to  believe  your  dwell- 
ing a  handsome  and  pleasant  one,  and 
your  place  in  life  not  such  a  dead  failure 
as  in  your  desponding  hours  you  plainly 
saw  it  to  be.  And  who  but  a  maUguant 
fool  would  try  to  dispel  the  kindly  delu- 
sion which  keeps  a  man  from  quite 
breaking  down  ?  If  your  friend  Smith 
was  in  his  own  eyes  what  he  is  in  yours, 
he  would  lie  down  and  die ;  overcome  by 
the  sense  of  being  such  a  wretched  little 
jackass.  My  friend  Jones  told  me  that 
once  upon  a  time,  attending  a  sitting  of 
the  House  of  Peers  in  Mesopotamia  in 
America,  he  heard  a  man  make  a  speech, 
every  sentence  of  which  cried  aloud  that 
the  speaker  was  an  inexpressible  fool. 
At  firat,  Jones  was  indignant  at  the 
8peaker*s  manifest  self-satiiuEM^on.    Bat 
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gradually  Jones  became  reconciled  to  the 
state  of  the  facts  as  this  consideration 
presented  itself  to  his  reflective  under- 
standing :  That  if  the  unhappy  orator 
had  thought  of  himself  and  his  appear- 
ance as  Jones  thought  of  both,  he  would 
have  fled  to  the  remote  wilderness  and 
never  been  seen  more  ! 

How  are  you  to  manage  a  cantanker 


govern  the  fool  by  regarding  his  nature, 
be  understood  as  counselling  yoa  to  do 
so,  as  far  as  an  honest  man  may. 
.  The  truth  is,  you  govern  by  obeying. 
You  get  material  nature  to  do  what  yoa 
want,  by  finding  out  its  laws,  and  con- 
forming to  them.  If  you  desire  to  order 
water  to  boil,  you  command  it  so  to  do 
by  obeying  the  law  which  says  that  water 


Well,  I  know  it  does  not  sound  mag- 
nanimous :  but  I  fear  you  can  govern  the 


ous  fool  ?    If  possible,  you  will  of  course   shall  boil,    being    placed    upon    a  fire, 
avoid  such  ?    But  how  are  you  to  deal  If  you  would  require  a  field  to  supply  you 
with    those  whom  you  cannot  avoid  t   in  September  with  a  crop  of  wheat,  yoa 
~  do  so  by  obejring  the  field's  nature  in 

many  ways:  ploughing  the  field  (which 
cantankerous  fool  only  by  a  careful  con-  '■  it  demands  of  you) :  sowing  it,  and  thst 
sideration  of  his  nature,  and  'adaptation  '  in  the  due  season :  in  short,  yon  humor 
of  your  means  to  that.  I  mean,  you  will  1  that  field  in  its  likings ;  and  in  return  for 
not  suggest  to  him  reasons  of  conduct ';  humoring  its  likings,  you  get  the  field  to 
which  would  have  weight  only  with  men  i  do  what  you  like.  So  with  the  fool :  so 
of  sense.  If  you  want  to  melt  a  piece  of !  in  truth,  with  the  wise  man  too.  All  this 
wax,  you  bring  it  in  contact  with  fire.  '  is  fair  and  aboveboard.  But  when  you 
But  if  you  do  the  like  with  a  piece  of  come  to  manage  the  fool  by  means  anilo- 
clay,  the  clay  is  hardened,  not  softened.  I  gous  to  that  of  him,  who,  knowing  his 


In  like  manner,  there  are  arguments  and 
considerations  which  would  make  a  man 
of  good  sense  and  temper  go  to  the  right, 
which  would  make  the  cantankerous  fool 
go  to  the  left.      What  profit,  then,  in 


pig  would  advance  only  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  he  desired,  affected 
the  desire  that  the  pig  should  go  north 
when  the  deep  craving  of  his  heart  was 
that  the  pig  should  indeed  go  south — 


suggesting  to  the  fool  motives  which  his   you  are  going  on  a  tack  whose  honesty  is 
nature  incapacitates  him  for  understand-  1  questionable. 

ing  ?  You  must  deal  with  the  animal  as  i  There  is  a  process,  singularly  offensive 
you  find  him :  move  him  by  the  things ,  to  the  writer,  of  which  one  sometimes 
that  will  make  him  move.  The  whip  j  hears  mention.  It  is  that  of  keepixo 
cord,  which  makes  the  donkey  go,  has  j  rF/.)rLE  sweet  :  such  is  the  idiomatic 
no  effect  when  applied  to  the  locomotive  i  phrase.  It  is  a  process  not  needful  in 
engine  ;  yet  the  whipcord  serves  its  end  !  the  case  of  sensible  people,  who  have  no 
when  it  makes  the  donkey  go.  And  the  |  tendency  to  turn  sour ;  it  is  a  mode  of 
reason  which,  being  suggested  to  the  '  operation  especially  applicable  in  the  case 
sensible  man,  would  make  him  ask  you  if '  of  the  cantankerous  fool.  It  consists  in 
you  thought  him  a  fool,  will  often  avail !  paying  special  deference  to  the  person  to 


to  move  the  fool  in  the  direction  in  which 
you  would  have  him  proceed. 


be  kej)t  sweet :  in  going  frequently  and 
askinsr  his  advice  on  mattera  as  to  which 


I  can  see  plainly  that  in  thus  managing  j  you  have  already  made  up  your  mind, 


the  cantankerous  fool  you  nm  the  risk  of 
falling  to  the  use  of  means  savoring  of 
the  base.  But  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
which  may  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme. 


and  as  to  which  you  know  well  his 
opinion  is  of  no  possible  value  :  in  trying 
to  smooth  him  down  when  ho  takes  the 
pet,  as  he  often  does :  in  making  many 


And  we  can  but  say,  never  say  or  do  '  calls  upon  him :  in  conveying  by  many 
that  which  is    sneaking   or  dishonest:  !  tacit  signs  that  you  esteem  him  as  very 


even  though  by  so  doing  you  could  get 
the  fool  to  behave  like  a  man  of  sense  for 
many  hours,  or  at  the  most  critical  junc- 
ture. I  do  not  believe  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.     I  have  seen  many  cases 


wise,  very  handsome,  very  influential.  I 
have  used  the  masculine  gender  through 
the  last  sentence :  though  the  peculiar 
usage  described  is  much  employed  in  the 
case  of  old  women  of  pecuniary  means. 


in  which  it  was  plainly  the  worst.  Yet  Sometimes,  indeed,  old  women  of  no 
honesty  is  unquestionably  the  thing  for  ;  wealth  nor  influence  wish  people  to  take 
an  honest  man.     And  let  the  advice,  to  |  pains  to  keep  them  sweet :  but  in  these 
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instances  the  old  women  are  generally 
permitted  just  to  remain  in  a  condition  of 
unalleviated  acidity. 

O  judicious  reader,  wise  and  amiable, 
and  not  uninfiuential,  receive  it  as  a  high 
testimony  to  your  sense  and  temper,  if  no 
haman  being  tries  to  keep  you  sweet! 
For,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  fact  that 
you  try  to  keep  any  mortal  sweet,  testi- 
fies to  your  firm  conviction  that  the  mor- 
tal in  question  is  a  silly  if  not  a  cantan- 
kerous fool ! 

But  let  us  tm*n  from  these  thoughts, 
some  of  which  are  in-itating,  to  some- 
thing sure  to  soothe.  It  is  now  11.30 
P.M.,  and  it  is  early  in  July.  Ahis,  the 
time  of  green  leaves  and  bright  days,  how 
fast  it  goes  I  Let  us  pull  up  the  blind 
that  covers  part  of  tliat  bay-window,  and 
look  out  upon  the  calm  night,  from  which 
the  daylight  has  not  quite  passed  away. 
First)  there  is  a  little  bit  of  grass:  be- 
yond, at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  of  forty  feet, 
the  fiimous  Bay.  There  it  spreads, 
smooth  as  glass  in  the  twilight :  a  great 
solitary  expanse.  Beyond,  many  miles 
off,  there  is  a  low  range  of  purple  hills. 
Under  those  waters  rests  that  noble  chime 
of  bells  that  belonged  to  our  cathedral : 
the  bells  went  down  with  the  vessel  that 
was  cany  in  g  thfem  away.  To  this  sacred 
spot  Christian  pilgrims  have  come  for  fif- 
teen hundred  years :  a  good  many  of 
them,  not  improbably,  being  cantanker- 
ons  fools.  And  looking  on  the  calm  sea, 
amid  this  hush  of  natui*e,  thinking  of 
the  solemn  associations  of  the  ancient 
place,  the  writer  heard  twelve  o'clock 
sound  from  silvery  bells  that  were  here 
before  the  Reformation,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


FortDightly  Review. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  METAPHOR  AND 
"  PATHETIC  FALLACY '»  IN  POETKY. 

TiiEicE  is  an  important*  question  con- 
nected with  the  principles  of  poetic  art 
which  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Kuskin 
has  been  chiefiy  instrumental  in  deciding ; 
bat  notwithstanding  my  profound  sense 
of  the  valae  of  Mr.  liuskin's  teaching  on 
anthetic  matters,  I  venture  to  think  that 
in  this  instance  his  decision  has  been 
too  hastily  accepted  as  final     I  refer  to 


the  question  of  the  use  of  metaphor,  and 
what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  termed  '*  pathetic 
fiillacy  "in  poetry. 

Now  if  there  be  a  great  fundamental 
principle,  the  slow  recognition  of  which 
by  modem  art  we  owe  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  it 
is  this,  that  "  nothing  can  be  good  or 
useful  or  ultimately  pleasurable  which  is 
untrue."  (Modern  Painters^  vol.  iii.,  p. 
160.)  Yet  here,  he  proceeds,  in  meta- 
phor and  pathetic  fallacy,  "  is  something 
pleasurable  in  written  poetry  which  is 
nevertheless  untrue."  For,  according  to 
him,  these  forms  of  thought  result  from 
the  "  extraordinary  or  false  appearances 
of  things  to  us,  when  we  are  under  the 
iniiuence  of  emotion  or  contemplative 
fancy — false  appearances,  as  being  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  any  real  power  or 
character  in  the  object,  and  only  imputed 
to  it  by  us  "  (p.  150).  Mr.  Ruskin  further 
adds,  that  "  the  greatest  poets  do  not 
often  admit  tliis  kind  of  falseness — that  it 
is  only  the  second  order  of  poets  who 
much  delight  in  it."  Yet  he  admits  that 
*'  if  we  think  over  our  favorite  poetry  we 
shall  find  it  full  of  this  kind  of  fallacy,  and 
that  we  like  it  all  the  more  for  being:  so." 
Now  there  is  here  a  contradiction  which 
is  well  worthy  of  attentive  examination. 
This  attribution  by  metaphor  of  spiritual 
qualities  to  material  objects  is  emmently 
characteristic  of  modem  poetry — notably 
of  Tennyson's  —  and  has  been  made  a 
ground  of  serious  objection  to  it,  as  fatal 
to  any  claim  it  might  put  forward  to 
be  accounted  first-rate,  by  more  than  one 
critic  following  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin. And  so  far  as  such  criticism  has 
been  a  protest  against  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  admiration  for  mere  pretty  discon- 
nected freaks  of  fancy,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  break  up  our  poetry  into  so 
many  foam  -  wreaths  of  loose,  luxuriant 
images,  the  effect  of  it  has  been  beneficial. 
There  is  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  criticism  may  beget  a  blind  dogma- 
tism, very  injurious  to  the  natural  and 
healthy  development  of  the  poetic  art 
which  may  be  proper  to  our  own  present 
age.  For  the  intellectual  and  SBSthetic 
developments  of  each  different  race  and 
a^e  will  have  a  characteristic  individuality 
of  their  own.  And  criticism  ought  to 
point  us  to  the  great  models  of  the  past, 
not  that  we  may  become  their  cold  and 
servile  imitators,  but  that  we  may  nourish 
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on  them  our  own  creative  genius.  The 
classi6cation  of  artists  as  first,  second, 
and  third  rate,  must  always  be  somewhat 
arbitrary  ;  but  the  criticism  which  dispo- 
ses of  a  quality  that  is  essential  to  such 
poetry  as  Tennyson's,  by  calling  it  a 
weakness  and  a  "  note  "  of  inferiority, 
may  itself  be  suspected  of  shallowness. 

Let  us  first  take  for  brief  examination 
some  instances  of  alleged  fallacy  in  the 
use  of  metaphorical  expressions.  The 
following  Mr.  Ruskin  takes  from  Keats : 

**  Down  whoso  green  back  the  short-lived 
foam,  all  hoar, 
Bursts  gradual  with  a  wayward  indolence.** 

Now  salt  water  cannot  be  either  way- 
ward or  indolent ;  on  this  plain  fact  the 
charge  of  falsehood  in  the  metaphor  is 
grounded.  Yet  this  expression  is  pre- 
cisely the  most  exquisite  bit  in  the  pic- 
ture. Can  plain  falsehood  then  be  truly 
poetic  and  beautiful  t  Many  people  will 
reply,  "  certainly,"  believing  that  poetry 
is  essentially  pleasing  by  the  number  of 
pretty  falsehoods  told  or  suggested.  We 
believe  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  poetiy  is 
only  good  in  proportion  to  its  truth. 
Now,  we  must  first  inquire  what  the  poet 
is  here  intending  to  describe.  If  a  scien- 
tific man  were  to  explain  to  us  the  nature 
of  foam  by  telling  us  that  it  is  a  wayward 
and  indolent  thing,  this  would  clearly  be 
a  falsehood.  But  does  the  jx)et  profess  to 
explain  what  the  man  of  science  would 
^  profess  tg  explain,  or  something  else  ? 
What  are  the  physical  laws  according  to 
which  water  becomes  foam,  and  foam 
falls  along  the  back  of  a  wave — that  is 
one  question  ;  and  what  impression  does 
this  condition  of  things  produce  on  a 
mind  that  observes  closely,  and  feels  with 
exquisite  delicacy  of  sense  the  beauty  in 
the  movement  of  the  foam,  and  its  subtle 
relations  to  other  material  things,  as  well 
as  to  certain  analogues  in  the  sphere 
of  spirit,  to  functions  and  states  of  tlie 
human  spirit  —  this  is  a  totally  diflierent 
question.  Now  I  submit  that  the  office 
of  the  poet  in  this  connection  is  to  an- 
swer the  latter  question,  and  that  of  the 
scientific  man  to  answer  the  former.  But 
observe  that  this  is  not  granting  license 
of  scientific  ignorance  or  wanton  inac- 
curacy to  the  poet  which  some  critics  are 
disposed  to  grant  For  if  the  poet  ig- 
norantly  or  wantonly  contradicts  such  re- 


sults of  scientific  inqainr  as  are  genenlly 
familiar  to  the  cultivated  minds  of  his  age, 
he  puts  himself  out  of  harmony  with  them, 
and  does  not  announce  truth,  which  can 
commend  itself  to  ihem  as  snch.  Bat 
the  poetic  aspects  of  a  circamstance  do 
not  disappear  when  the  drcamstance 
is  regarded  according  to  the  fresh  light 
scientific  inquiry  has  thrown  upon  it 
Such  poetic  aspects  ai*e  increased  m 
knowledge  increases.  Keats,  in  this 
instance,  contradicts  no  legitimate  scien- 
tific conclusion.  The  poet  who  does  so 
wantonly,  shows  little  of  th^  trae  poefs 
reverence  for  nature.  The  poet  under- 
takes to  teach  what  the  man  of  science 
does  not  undertake  to  teach :  their  prov- 
inces are  dijQTerent ;  but  if  they  con- 
tradict one  another,  they  are  so  br 
bunglers  in  their  respective  trades. 

Let  us  here  at  once,  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  dispose  of  an  erroneous  popular  as- 
sumption, which  simply  results  from  in- 
accurate thought.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  we  have  shown  how  the  metaphor  of 
Keats  correctly  describes  the  effect  of 
foam  breaking  up  along  the  back  of  a 
wave  on  a  poetic  mind  sensitive  to  its 
beauty ;  but  it  will  probably  be  urged 
that  while  the  scientific  man  investigates 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  the  poet, 
after  all,  only  describes  things  as  they 
appear  to  us.  This  is  a  complete  mis- 
take. The  water,  the  foam,  and  the  laws 
of  their  existence,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  science  to  investigate,  are  phenomena ; 
that  is,  products  of  something  external 
to  us  and  of  our  perceiving  faculty  in  re- 
ciprocal action.  Out  of  deference  to  the 
constitutional  objection  of  Englishmen  to 
careful  thought,  Mr.  Ruskin,  while  giving 
us  some  metaphysics  of  his  own  on  this 
topic,  humorously  denounces  the  "  trou- 
blesomeness  of  metaphysicians  "  who  do 
not  agree  with  him.  It  is  plain  matter 
of  fact,  however,  that  blueness  and  salt- 
ness  and  fluidity  are  ejQTects  of  things 
on  our  senses  and  perceiving  faculties — 
are  the  appearances  of  things  to  us.  The 
scientific  man,  therefore,  in  describing 
these  phenomena,  the  fixed  order  of  their 
coexistence  and  succession,  describes  cer- 
tain features  of  their  appearance  to  us ; 
and  the  poet  equally  chooses  certain  other 
features  of  their  appearance  to  us.  The 
analogies  of  natural  things  to  spiritual, 
and  the  beauty  of  these  which  the  poet 
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discerns,  are  as  mach  facts  as  the  more 
obvious  facts  that  sea-water  is  salt  and 
green,  and  that  foam  is  white  or 'gray. 
True  indeed  it  is  that  nearly  every  one 
can  see  and  acknowledge  the  latter  facts 
to  be  facts,  and  that  much  fewer  persons 
can  see  the  wayward  indolence  of  the 
foam  on  the  back  of  the  green  wave ; 
but  color-blind  people  cannot  see  the 
greenness  of  the  wave ;  and  to  those  who 
know  nothing  of  science,  many  undoubtr 
ed  facts  the  man  of  science  can  tell  will 
seem  unintelligible.  There  are  many 
truths  we  unhesitatingly  receive  as  such, 
although  some  pereons  of  less  perfect  and 
cultured  faculty  cannot  receive  them. 
Now,  whether  the  faculty  whereby  we 
attain  to  truth  be  called  judgment,  rea- 
soning, imagination,  or  fancy,  can  be  of 
little  consequence.  One  source  of  error 
in  this  matter  is  that,  in  the  popular  use 
of  the  words,  we  "  fancy  "  and  "  imag- 
ine "  what  is  not  the  fact. 

But  we  can  here  only  afford  room  to 
refer  the  reader  on  this  point  to  Mr. 
Ruskin*s  own  fine  dissertations  on  the 
respective  functions  of  imagination  and 
fancy— one  of  his  definitions  of  true  im- 
agination being  that  it  is  the  faculty  of 
*•  taking  things  by  the  heart,"  and  as 
Bach,  certainly  not  a  faculty  of  seeing 
things  falsely.  The  question  is,  docs  the 
metaphor  of  Keats  express  the  poetic 
truth  forcibly  to  kindred  imaginative 
minds,  or  does  it  not  1  If,  as  is  the  case 
with  so  many  fine-sounding  metaphorical 
expressions,  this  expression  when  exam- 
ined should  prove  inaccurate,  far-fetched, 
affected,  disturbing,  and  degrading,  not 
intensifying  and  ennobling  to  the  pictorial 
effect  of  that  which  the  poet  intended  to 
represent,  then  is  the  metaphor  false,  and 
because  false,  therefore  bad  as  art  In- 
dolence and  foam  may  be  interesting 
separately,  but  they  may  be  so  remotely 
snggestive  of  one  another  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  them  can  serve  no  purpose  but 
to  prove  the  nimbleness  of  the  poet's 
fancy.  But  we  submit  that  the  shred- 
ding forceless  drift  of  old  foam  on  the 
wave*8  back  cannot  be  painted  more  ac- 
cnrately  than  by  the  metaphor  of  Keats. 
It  is  verily  analogous  to— that  is,  partially 
identical  with — the  aimless  drift  of  indo- 
lent thought;  and  I  find  that  I  know 
each  phenomenon  better  by  thus  identi- 
fying them  in  conteption.    It  may  bo 


strange  that  so  it  should  be  ;  it  may  even 
be  repugnant  to  some  pseudo-philosophi- 
cal scheme  which  has  found  a  lodging  in 
our  minds,  we  do  not  know  why  or  how, 
implying  the  absolute  contrariety  of  mind 
and  matter ;  but  yet,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that 
so  it  is,  ought  not  we  who  reverence  facts 
to  receive  it  t    And  why  should  a  poet 
be  a  teller  of  pleasant  lies,  for  pointing 
the  fact  out  to  us  ?     It  may  indeed  be 
urged  that  Keats  does  not  merely  assert 
the  mental  and  material  phenomena  to  bo 
like,  but  asserts  the  foam  to  be  indolent 
and  wayward,  which  it  is  not.     Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  if  the  poet 
had  introduced  here  an  elaborate  com- 
parison,  he   would    have  diverted    our 
sight  and  thought  from  the  water  itself 
to  a  distinct  human  sphere,  with  all  its 
new    and    foreign    associations,    which 
would  have  been  injurious  to  the  harmo- 
nious progress  of  his  poem,  his  object 
being  merely  to  touch  in  the  wave  ami 
its  foam,  as  he  passed  onward,  with  as 
few  and  as  telling  touches  as  possible. 
Besides,    in  employing  a  metaphoricil 
expression,  you  do  not  intend  to  make, 
and  no  one  understands  .you  to  make,  a 
literal  assertion  ;  you  are  making  it  met- 
aphorically, and  this  because  you   feel 
that  you  can  best  express  the  character 
of  one  thing  by  ascribing  to  it  the  char- 
acter  of    somethini:'    analosfous:      You 
might  multiply  vague  epithets  for  ever, 
and  not  hit  it.  off — not  transfix  the  core 
of  a  thing's  individuality — iis  you  can  do 
by  a  single  happy  metaphor.     There  are 
correspondences  between  spirit  and  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  in  seizing  these  that  wo 
I  find  each  analogue  in  spirit  and  matter 
i  becoming  Suddenly  luminous,  intelligible, 
real.     It  would  not,  as  is  assumed,  be 
tno7'e  accurate  to   say,    "  the  foam   falls 
gradually."  These  ferms  are  too  abstract : 
I,  other  things  also  fall  gradually ;  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  give  the  individuality  of 
the  phenomenon  in  question.     There  is 
indeed  some  error  involved  in  the  use 
of  Keats*s  metaphor;  but  t]iiB  error  is 
'  allowed  for,  and  it  is  the  most  accurate 
!  expression  possible  of  the  actual  fact ;  for 
j  the    error    of   poverty  and  vagueness 
I  which  the  more  abstract  epithets  would 
;  involve  is  .a  far  more  radical  error;    so 
I  that  they  are  erroneously  supposed   to 
!  be  more  scientific  and  exact     The  com- 
\  monest  terms  in  use  for  expressing  men- 
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tal  and  moral  qaalities  2|re  derived  from 
conditions  and  qualities  of  matter — that 
is,  are  used  metaphorically ;  and  yet  we 
do  not  call  them  "  fallacies."  We  talk 
of  an  •*  upright  man  "  in  the  moral  sense 
as  readily  as  we  talk  of  an  upright  man 
in  the  bodily.  Our  most  graphic  and 
vigorous  prose  must  share  the  fiate  of  our 
best  poetry  if  metaphor  be  simply  false- 
hood. How  are  you  to  avoid  speaking 
of  a  tortuous,  crooked  policy?  The 
splendid  vigor  of  Mr.  Kuskin's  own 
prose-poetiy  is  largely  due  to  his  felici- 
tous use  of  metaphor. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  indeed,  remarks  justly 
that  Homer  "  would  never  have  written , 
never  have  thought  of"  sttch  a  metapho  r 
as  this  of  Keats'.  He  will  call  the  waves 
"  over-roofed,"  "  full-charged,"  "  mon- 
strous," "  compact-black,"  *'  wine-color- 
ed," and  so  on.  These  terms  are  as  ac- 
curate, as  incisive,  as  terms  can  be,  but 
they  never  show  the  slightest  feeling  of 
anything  animated  in  the  ocean.  'Now 
this  faculty  of  seeing  and  giving  the 
external  appearance  of  a  thing  precisely 
is  eminently  Homeric,  and  is  one  without 
which  a  man  can  hardly  be  a  poet  at  all. 
The  ideal  on  which  poetasters  pique 
themselves  means  but  a  feeble,  iq^ecure 
grasp  of  reality  ;  they  do  not  know  that 
to  find  the  ideal  they  must  first  hold  fast 
and  see  into  the  common  external  thing 
which  they  deem  so  despicable.  But 
the  fellowship  of  the  external  thing  with 
certain  spiritual  things  is  an  additional 
though  latent  quality  in  it,  the  perception 
of  which  may  result  from  a  keen  gaze 
into  the  external  appearance.  Does  Keats 
then  see  more  than  Homer  1  Mr.  Rus- 
kin replies  that  Homer  had  a  faith  in  the 
animation  of  the  sea  much  stronger  than 
Keats.  But  *'  all  this  sense  of  something 
living  in  it  he  separates  in  his  mind  into  a 
great  abstract  image  of  a  sea  power.  He 
never  says  the  waves  rage  or  are  idle. 
But  he  says  there  is  somewhat  in,  and 
greater  than,  the  waves,  which  rages  and 
is  idle,  and  that  he  calls  a  god."  (Vol. 
iii.,  p.  174.) 

We  must  remark  upon  this  that  the 
early  poets  of  a  people  have  seldom  dis- 
played so  great  a  care  for  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  in  general  as  their  later 
poets  have  dona  Compare  Homer  and 
Theocritus,  Chaucer  and  Tennyson.  The 
earlier  poetry  will  deal  chiefly  with  the 


outward  active  life  of  man — his  wan, 
hunting,  bis  passion  for  women  and 
other  excitements,  with  all  the  intrigues 
and  adventures  to  which  this  may  give 
rise;  and  the  noblest  songs  have  been 
sung  about  these  simple  universally  in- 
teresting themes.  But  the  criticism  which 
insists  on  the  poetry  of  a  later  age  being 
squared  on  the  model  of  that  of  an  earlier 
age  may  surely  be  reminded  that  the  earlier 
poetry  is  so  great  and  good  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  spontaneous,  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  age  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. As  men  come  to  lead  more  arti- 
ficial, qui^t  lives,  they  reflect  more  on 
themselves  and  on  the  nature  around 
them ;  they  stand  in  new  relationships  to 
exteraal  things ;  they  acquire  new  habits 
of  feeling,  acting,  thinking,  and  external 
nature  becomes  the  nurror  of  their  own 
more  highly  organized  existence ;  so  that 
the  earlier  poet  cannot  see  those  subtle 
meanings  in  the  face  of  nature  which  the 
later  poet  sees.  K  the  external  features 
of  nature  remain  the  same,  the  spirit  of 
men  in  relation  with  them  changes  ever. 
But  even  if  we  admitted  with  Mr.  Rnsldn 
that  Homer  was  as  sensitively  alive  to 
the  delicate  play  of  expression  on  the 
mobile  countenance  of  nature  as  Keats 
was,  only  that  he  a.scribed  it  to  some 
god  and  that  Keats  did  not,  we  should  be 
cousti*ained  to  ask.  Does  Mr.  Ruskin  mean 
that  Homer's  was  a  more  correct  mode 
of  embodying  that  animation  than  was 
the  metaphorical  mode  of  Keats  t  Are 
we  to  believe  in  the  Pagan  nature-divini- 
ties? Because  if  not,  and  if  yet  Mr. 
Ruskin  admits  the  animation  in  question,- 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  praises  Homer 
and  deems  the  metaphor  of  Keats  a 
pleasant  falsehood  and  a  characteristic 
of  the  vicious  modern  manner.  Surely 
we  owe  the  restoration  of  our  faith  in  the 
glorious  animation  of  nature  very  largely 
to  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  teaching,  which 
makes  his  inconsistent  doctrine  on  this 
subject  of  metaphor  the  more  to  be 
regretted.  What  makes  the  language 
of  our  poets  often  incorrect,  confused, 
aflected,  is  that  while  they  cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  a  life  and  a  spirit  in 
nature,  they  are  instructed  by  our  teach- 
ers of  authority  that  this  feeUng  is  but  a 
pretty  supei*stition,  allowable,  indeed,  in 
poetry,  yet  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  true 
belie£     Poetry,  therefore,   becomes  an 
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**  elegant  pastime,"  by  no  means  the  ex-  "  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

pression  of  our  deepest  and  most  earnest  ^"^ith  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensirc 

msieht.     The  result  last  century  was  that  .    .  head, 

in  oti  poetry  "  mountains  nodded  drowsy  ^'^41^.  ^°'"='  ^^  "**  embroidery 
heads,"  and  "  flowers  sweated  beneath 

the  night  dew."  For  if  images  of  this  How  can  a  primrose  be  forsaken,  or  cow- 
kind  bo  delusions,  with  no  basis  in  truth,  slips  hang  pensive  heads  ?  According  to 
the  elegance  of  them  resolves  itself  into  the  chapter  on  •*  Pathetic  Fallacy,"  only 
a  mere  matter  of  taste.  And  people  at  a  poet  of  the  secondary  order  would  in- 
that  time  thought  these  ideas  very  lovely  dulge  in  such  pretty  fallacies.  He  goes  on, 
and  poetic  indeed.  Even  now  many  of  however,  to  quote  Shakespeare's  image 
our  most  intelligent  n^inds  believe  of  **  pale  primroses  dying  unmarried,  be- 

"  Earth  goes  by  chcmic  forces ;  Heaven's  ^^}^  }^^y  can  behold  bright  Phoebus  in 

A  mecanique  celeste,  '^^^  strength  ;     yet  what  is  his  comment 

And  heart  and  mmd  of  human  kind  bere  ?     "  Observe  how  the  imagination 

A  watchwork  as  the  rest." — Clough.  goes  into  the  very  inmost  soul  of  every 

Others  of  us  beUeve  that  there  is  a  deity  ^^V^'^i"  *"^  "  ^fver  stops  on  their  spote 

indeed,  but  one  who,  having  made  all  or  bodiy  shape,"  which  last  remark  im- 

thb,  only  watches  it  go,  and  ^Kjasionally  pl»es  a  haU-censure  of  Milton  for  describ- 

interferes  with  the  order  of  it  to  prove  ["?     *''«  pansy  freaked  with  jet,"  that 

to  ns  tRat  it  did  not  make  itself,  and  to  ^,^'"8  merely  a  touch  6f  inferior  fancy, 

remind  us  of  his  own  existence.     But  of  ^}^^^  P'^5*  ^'^^  "•?<^  "i'"?  t^°  ^.o'"'^.  of 

the  God  of  St  Paul,  "  in  whom  we  (and  "nag'^ation.     Again,      the  imagmation 

sees  the  lieart  and  inner   nature,   and 


age  as  the  present  to  broach  so  old-world  "]   °"'f  .<*«''"'.'• '  .  •^^•-''»  »»  *•»«  '^9 

an  idea,  we  might  yet  believe  with  Homer  elaborate  imaginativ^  structure^  ^uch  as 

that  there  is  a  great  sea-power,  a  divini-  t^^^f  ^^  ^'»"^«  »"<!  ^'1^°'  ^^^  Poet's 

ty,  in  the  sea  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  V'i^'  ^P  T^"  "^  contend,  is  the  product 

saltwater;  then  wo  might  still  believe  of  sheer  msight,  whoso  keen,  long,  ardent 

with  the  great  modern  poet,  with  whom  6^®  ^°to  *''«  ?y«8  of  ,°ature,  human  and 

it  was  no  pretty  Ue  but  a  profound  faith,  catena ,  has  drawn  the  verjr  soul  out  of 

♦jj-j '^  her.     1  rom  that  central  point  to  which 

the  seer  has  pierced,  all  parts  are  seen  in 

"  There  fa  a  spirit  in  tlie  pathless  woods,  their  own  relative  proportion:  harmony. 

A  presence  that  disturbs  us  with  the  joy  ^AM^n  meaning,  and  purpose  :  and  the 

Of  elevated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime  ,        *    *i    1           V   r^^»**"^,"*^ 

Of  somethmg  far  more  deeply  interfused.  ?^\^^'^^  parts  that  are  chosen  and  united 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,  *^  ^^^  work  torm  a  perfect  organic  struc- 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air,  ture,    because   they  are  conjoined,    not 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  according  to  the  accidental  juxtaposition 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels  in  which  the  vulgar  eye  may  chance  to 

AH  thinking  thingt,  all  objects  of  all  thought,  behold  them  at  the  surface,  but  accordinff 

And  rolls  throughaU  thmgs."  to  the  eternal  affinities  they  have  in  nature 

I  think  it  especially  important  to  ex-  for  one  another.     The  parts  of  such  a 

amine  the  position  which  Mr.  Ruskin  work  are  not  pieced  arbitrarily  together ; 

has  taken  in  this  question  in  his  third  they  have  chemical  affinity  for  one  an- 

YOlnme  of  Modern   Painters^  because  it  other ;  and  they  grow  up  into  an  organic 

tends  to  neutralize  the  noble  teaching  whole  in  the  creative  mind  of  the  poet, 

of  the  second  volume,  to  which  our  art  which  process  is  just  a  reproduction  in 

owes  incalculable  benefit    We  have  only  small  of  the  grand  organic  evolution  of 

to  torn  to  the  chapter  on  ''  Imagination  the  universe.     We  see  things  in  isolated 

Penetrative"  (p.    163,  vol,   ii.)    to  be  broken  pieces ;  but  the  poet  with  unerring 

Miared  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  doc-  instinct,  as  by  a  spirit  magnetism,  brings 

trine  on  this  subject     As  an  instance  of  together  the  fragments  that  indeed  be- 

what  he  means  by  Imagination  Penetra-  long  to  one  another,  and  so  forms  for  us 

live,  he  quotes  from  Muton —  living  models  of  the  universal  kosinos. 

New  Swum— Vol  IV.,  No.  6.  40 
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In  this  manner  great  artists  have  posi- 
tively created  new  individualities — or  at 
least  gone  to  the  verge  of  creating  them. 
If  the  idea  of  an  imaginary  living  crea- 
ture were  perfectly  sufficient  and  self- 
eonsistent  it  would  actually  live.  But 
if  in  the  course  of  aces  mind  ever  came 
to  evolve  creations  in  the  same  sense 
as  mind  itself  seems  now  to  be  evolved 
from  material  organization,  such  creatures 
would  probably  transcend  the  minds  we 
know  as  much  as  these  minds  transcend 
the  bodily  organization.  Meanwhile 
great  imaginations  approach  such  a  goal. 
There  is  the  Dragon  of  Turner  in  the 
Jason  of  his  Liber  Studiorum ;  the 
terrible  Lombard  Griffin,  so  intensely 
portrayed  by  Ruskin  ;  the  Satan  of  Mil- 
ton ;  the  Caliban  of  Shakespeare.  That 
creature  may  have  actually  breathed  or 
may  actually  breathe  some  day,  he  seems 
so  real,  so  possible.  This  doctrine  that 
all  real  poetry  tells  the  most  fundamental 
truth  about  things,  instead  of  being 
•  merely  a  play  of  pretty  or  pathetic  fal- 
lacies, and  elegant  relaxation  for  afler 
dinner,  as  modem  critics  seem  to  con- 
ceive, I  venture  to  propound  as  having 
the  sanction  of  no  mean  critic — Aristotle. 
For  Aristotle,  while  defining  poetry 
"  viewed  generally "  as  fUfx^aLs,  yet  ex- 
plains that  he  does  not  mean  such  imita- 
tion as  modern  photography  might  rep- 
resent "Poetry,"  he  explains,  "repre- 
sents actions  less  ordinary  and  inter- 
changed, and  endows  them  with  more 
rareness,"  than  is  found  in  nature.  The 
poet's  business  is  "  not  to  tell  events  as 
they  have  actually  happened,  but  as  they 
might  possibly  happen."  "Poetry  is 
more  sublime  and  more  philosophical  than 
history."  We  contend  then  for  Aristo- 
tle's aefinition  of  poetry  as  fiifi/jaisy  the 
imitative  art,  as  on  the  whole  the  best 
and  most  helpful.  And  I  have  merely 
wished  here  in  passing  to  strengthen  my 
argument  by  showing  that  the  principles 
I  apply  to  defend  the  use  of  metaphor 
are  of  universal  application  in  all  depart- 
ments of  poetry.  Thus  I  might  proceed 
to  show  that  there  is  more  essential  truth 
in  the  few  lines  embodying  Spenser's 
-symbolic  impersonations  of  the  vices 
(envy,  gluttony,  jealousy,  etc.),  than 
could  be  expressed  in  as  many  pages  of 
^stract  dissertation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Wordsworth^  in 


the  course  of  those  fewdiscnasions  of  lus 
on  the  principles  of  Poetry  which  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  (considering 
how  little  scientific  standard  criticism  oar 
language  can  boast  in  comparison  with 
the  portentous  amount  of  smart,  conceited, 
futile  Babel-utterances  with  which  the 
w*eekly  press  teems  to  our  bewilderment) 
— it  is  unfortunate  that  Wordsworth 
himself  should  have  used  some  unguarded 
language  relative  to  the  question  we  are 
here  discussing.  He  says  that  imagina- 
tion "  confers  additional  properUes  on  an 
object,  jor  abstracts  from  it  some  of  those 
which  it  actually  possesses."  (Prefaoe 
to  Edit,  of  1815  of  Poet  Works.)  He 
gives  several  instances  of  this,  which  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  examine.  Krst 
from  Milton — 

"  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Ilaiigs  iu  the  clouds." 

No  fleet  hangs  in  the  clouds.  But  the 
poet,  professing  to  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fleet  far  out  at  sea,  describes  it 
exactly  by  these  terms,  and  adds  nothing 
to  the  picture  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
actual  appearance.  Wordsworth  next 
quotes  from  his  own  perfect  descriptive 
poetry,  "  Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the 
stock-dove  broods."  The  word  "  broods," 
Wordsworth  himself  remarks,  conveys 
the  manner  in  which  the  bird  reiterates 
and  prolongs  the  soft  note,  as  if  partici- 
pating in  a  still  and  quiet  satisfaction 
like  that  which  may  be  supposed  insep- 
arable from  the  continuous  process  of 
incubation.  Now,  it  is  probably  true, 
scientifically  as  well  as  poetically,  that 
the  bird  delights  in  and  broods  over  its 
own  note,  while  his  mate  is  sitting  near 
upon  their  eggs.     Again — 

"  O  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ?  " 

If  the  poet,  looking  up  at  the  gray 
cuckoo  in  the  tree,  were  to  address  it  £u{ 
a  voice  rather  than  a  bird,  the  thought 
would  not  be  pleasing,  but  absurd,  be- 
cause untrue  and  aflected.  But  we  may 
conceive  him  wandering  meditatively 
about  Rydal,  as  was  his  wont,  lying  upon 
the  fresh  green  grass,  and  listening  to 
that  beloved  voice  of  the  spring,  witii  all 
its  old,  sweet,  sad  associations.  Has  not 
that  cuckoo -voice  become  part  of  our- 
selves, a  link  of  our  hearts  to  some  long 
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and  lovely  past  t     Has  not  that  quiet '  priety  in  the  expression ;  I  mean,  that 
happy  voice,  falling  into  the  hearts  of '  the  feeling  with  which  a  spectator  would 

regard  the  foam  in  these  circumstances 
is  correctly  expi*esscd  ;  but  he  contends 
that  the  reason  in  this  condition  is  nn- 


lovers,  beating  very  close  to  one  another, 
thrilled  them  into  a  yet  dearer  fusion  ? 
And  when  such  lovers  have  been  parted. 


has  not  this  gentle  voice  united  them  in  hinged  by  grief :  foam  is  not  cruel, 
spirit  again  as  they  listened  ?  Is  not  the  |  whether  we  fancy  it  so  or  not  He  ad- 
cuckoo-voice  indeed  all  this,  the  very  j  mits  that  a  person  feeling  it  so  will  prob- 
spirit  of  our  English  spring,  quite  as  i  ably  be  higher  in  nature  than  one  who 
much,  nay,  how  very  much  more,  than  I  should  feel  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  con- 
it  is  the  love-call  of  one  individual  male  |  tends  that^hereisathird  order  of  natures 
onckoo  t  The  poet  has  told  us  one  truth,  j  higher  than  either-^natures  which  con- 
flnd  the  naturalist  may  tell  us  another,  trol  such  fallacious  feelings  by  the  force 
The  one  *'  lies"  and  ** alters  nature  "  quite  j  of  their  intellects.  Such  men  know  and 
as  little  as  the  other.  Wordsworth's  j  feel  too  much  of  the  past  and  future,  and 
genius  steals  like  moonlight,  silent  and  .  all  things  beside  and  around  that  which 
unaware,  into  many  a  hidden  nook  that  |  immediately  affects  them,  to  be  shaken 
seemed  barren  and  formless  before,  but !  by  it  Thus  the  high  creative  poet  might 
now  teems  with  shy  and  rare  loveliness  I  be  thought  impassive  (shallow  people 
as  of  herb  and  flower ;  yet  the  moonlight  i  think  Dante  stern)  because  he  has  a  great 
only  reveals  what  is  already  latent  there.  I  centre  of  reflection  and  knowledge  in 
Creative,  indeed,  are  these  isolated  ima- '  which  he  stands  serene,  and  watches  the 
ges  and  metaphors,  having  a  vital  truth  j  feeling,  as  it  were,  from  far  off.  We 
and  coherence  of  their  own,  quite  as  real '  must  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
as  that  of  the  vaster  completed  works  of  I  this  fine  criticism ;  yet  we  must  remark 
high  art ;  and  while  in  the  highest  work  |  upon  it  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  washed 
these  subordinate  features  will  have  their  !  away  from  our  anchorage  of  reason — 
meaning  in  strict  subordination  to  the  i  while,  however,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  admits, 
whole,  yet  criticism  is  wrong  to  ignore  I  there  are  circumstances  wherein  we 
and  decry  beauty  of  detail,  which,  if  should  not  think  it  a  proof  of  men's  noble- 
genuine,  is  itself  the  offspring  of  the  same  ness  not  to  be — and  another  to  be  tossed 
quickening,  creative  spark,  lusing'diverse '  up  and  down  on  the  strong  billows  of 
elements  into  one.  Though  Keats  was  feelings,  holding  yet  fiist  to  the  anchor 
no  weakling  of  the  Kirke  White  stam]),  |  of  reason.  I  mean  that  the  influence  of  • 
to  be  "  snuffed  out  by  an  article,"  one  ,  feeling  on  our  intellects  need  not  neces- 
paln  more  might  have  been  spared  him  ;  sarily  be  a  distorting  influence ;  feeling 
on  his  consumptive  deathbed,  if  his  critic  j  may  teach  us  what  we  could  not  learn 
could  have  been  less  malignant,  and  in-  i  without  it.  Love,  for  example,  may  oflen 
telligent  enough  to  comprehend  that  if  blind  us  to  the  defects  of  a  beloved  person, 
nnity  of  plan  be  all  in  all,  and  the  char-  and  so  far  confuse  our  judgment;  yet  since 
acter  of  the  details  of  no  importance,  then  love  puts  us  en  rapport,  in  sympathy  with, 
a  symmetrical  periwig,  or  a  smart  review,    that  person,  it  imparts  insight,  and  gives 


or  a  sensation  story,  would  be  nobler 


wider  and  more  essential  data  for  the 


than  Endymion — which  is  absurd.  I  exercise  of  the  understanding.     The  man 

We  now  pass  to  some  instances  of  what  \  to  whom  a  primrose  is  "a  yellow  prim- 
Mr.  Ruskin  terms  "pathetic  fallacy"  rose  and  nothing  more,*  by  no  means 
proper.  Mr.  Ruskin  takes  one  from  Mr.  knows  it  correctly  because  he  does  not 
Kingsley's  pathetic  ballad,  '*  Sands  of  |  feel  any  love  for  it  or  interest  in  it.  He 
Deo."  Of  Mary,  who  was  drowned  in  •  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it  except  the 
calling  the  cattle  home  across  the  sands  name.  A  dispassionate  judgment  means 
of  Dee,  he  sings —  too  often  a  bhnd  undiscriminating  judg- 

'  ment  formed  by  men  who  want  those  fine 

*'  They  rowed  licr  in  across  the  rolling  foam,  |  inner  organs  of  sensibility  without  which 

The  cruel  cravrluig  foam."  I  the  data  for  a  true  judgment  are  neoessa- 

i  rily  wanting ;  and  the  stupid  iud^ment 
Now,  how  can  foam  be  cruel  ?  Mr.  of  a  cynic  is  infinitely  more  mischievous 
Buskin  admita  there  is  a  dramatic  pro-  than  that  of  a  warm  partisan,  becauae  it 
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1ms  the  credit  of  exceptional  impartiality  { the  dreadful,  naked,  physical  fact  of  it 
and  freedom  from  "  prejudice."  !  without  any  comment,  impressing  as  tar 

Jjet  us  examine  this  special  instance  j  more  than  if  he  hr^   s~  j-t — j   s-  — 
of  pathetic  fallacy  from  Kingsley.    What  j  pathetic  fancies   of 


and  whence  is  this  impression  of  cruelty 
in  the  foam  ?  Is  it  not  the  appropriate 
ex]»re9sion  of  a  sense  that  comes  over  us 
*     such-like  terrible  circumstances  that 


in 


there  is  on  the  outside  of  our  weak  wills 
and  impotent  understandings  some  mys- 
terious destiny  manifesting  itself  espe- 
cially in  that  fixed  and  iron-bound  order 
of  Mature  so  pitiless  towards  us  when,  in 
our  often  innocent  ignorance,  we  liappen 
to  be  caught  into  the  blind  whirl  of  its 
relentless  machinery  1  For  then  it  whirls 
on  and  crushes  not  only  the  living  flesh 
and  blood  itself  has  wrought  so  cunningly, 
but  too  often,  alas !  as  it  seems,  our  very 
human  reason — the  tenderest  and  holiest 
of  human  sensibilities.     In  the  coolest 

blood  regarding  such  a  spectacle,  I  ask  j  them  to  be  false.  \Ve  do  not  ifSiBn 
liow  shall  wo  express  the  facts  of  it?  ;  that  the  highest  poet  is  *' nnportidpstiBf 
The  ancients  had  their  cruel  gods  and  <  in  the  passions"  he  depicts,  as  Coleridn 
their  lilind  fate.  Our  faith,  on  the  other !  aflirms  of  Shakespeare  ;  he  is  by  torasm 
hand,  if  faith  we  have  at  all,  is  in  a  Su- !  the  situations  of  the  characters  be  nfn- 
]n'eme  I^eing  whose  nature  we  can  best  j  sents ;  and  here  the  emotion  is  so  geosi 
conceive  by  naming   him   Love.     And  ,  that  the  poet*8  philosophy  woiw  In 


if  he  had  indulged  in  any 
his  own  about  it 
There  is  to  be  a  ball  at  the  French  Am- 
bassador's, and  a  fair  young  girl  is  dress- 
ing for  it  All  the  little  nothings  she 
babbles  to  her  maid  while  beautifying  hc^ 
selt^ — she  is  to  meet  her  lover — are  toU 
just  as  she  would  say  them,  when  a  spaik 
catches  her  dress,  and  she  is  burned  1o 
death.  What  is  the  result  T  The  poet 
only  tells  us — 

"  On  dissit,  pauvro  Constance ! 
Kt  on  dansait  Jusq*au  Jour 
Clicz  rambassadeur  de  Franoe.** 

Now  we  do  not  believe  with  Mr.  Raskin 
that  dark  fallacions  thoughts  ooenned  to 
the  poet  here,  and  that  he  resolutely  psf 
them  by  because  he  philosophically  iuU 


yet  he  who  does  not  feel  the  weary  burden 
and  the  mystt-ry  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world — he  who  does  not  confess  what  a  !  rending  of  ifality. 


sue 
been  torn  to  tatters  by  it»  lor  indeed  ssA 
a  philosophy  would  only  have  waited  the 


ft'cble  glimmer  is  all  our  bDai^tcd  light 
that  he  is  an  infant  crying  in  the  dark, 
and  with  no  language  but  a  cry — he  has 
not  had  the  data  uj)on  which  to  form  a 


But  in  cases  of  sudden  intense  emolioB, 
metaphor,  which  implies  some  dmeeaf 
reflection  on  the  circumstance^  is  rarths 
most  part  out  of  place.     Thought  is  ove^ 


real  philosophy.   What,  then,  is  it  worth?    whelmed  by  feeling — the    bare   fciifil 

As  men,  as  wise  men,  we  must  feeUhese   fact,  that  alone  w^  see  and  know, 

terrible  realities  in  the  core  of  our  beings. 

It  we  still  retain  our  faith,  after  this,  well 

and  good.     But  how  shall  we  express 

the  bewildered  anguish  of  the  spirit  in 

such  seasons  of  calamity?      To   me  it 

seems  as  inevitaVile,   and    theretbrc  as  _ 

proper  as  it  is  natural,  that  we  should '  natural,  then  metaphor  and  brief  e 

u]>braid     the    instrument — the     second   nient  may  be  most  approntiate  to  lk> 

cause — the  cruel  crawling  sea-foam  that   fullest  impression  derivable  fiom  the  d^ 

swallowed  up  the  innocent  one  we  loved,    cumstance.  Wordsworth,  thewiow^ 


but  relate  that  The  poet  here  fteh  asd 
relates  just  as  a  witness  fresh  from  As 
incident  would  do.  This  bare  relstioB  ii 
the  most  appropriate  to  the  inoident  v^ 
lated.  But  when  reflection  npoa  ss 
afllicting   circumstance  is  posrioie.  asd 


Let  the  philosopher  at  least  furnish  us   ments  a  good  deal  on  what  he 
with  correcter  formula'  for  the  ex]iression  |  (sometimes  unduly, but  asnally  with sAfl^ 
of  the  feeling  due  from  us  as  human  I  because  he  does  not  love  violeiit 


I  rapid  action,  stirring  overwhdmin  sils: 
L-  ations.    We  will  only  add  on  tUsbnadk 


beings  on  such  occasions  as  this. 

Mr.  Ruskin  again  <iuotes  a  very  aflect 
iiig  ballad  from  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  as   of  the  subject  how  6Uy  we  eoinsMs  if 
an'^instance  of  what  he  thinks  the  highest  {  all  Mr.  Ruskin*s  remarka  on  the 
manner  where  the  ])oet  refuses  to  let  him-  \  fected,  confused  emplovment  of ; 
self  be  carried  away  by  the  horror  of  the  <  and  so-called  '|  poetic  IsngQlkgs^^ 
incident  he  relates,  and  simply  pictures  ;  teristic  of  inferior        *^     *  ~ 
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bad  writing  may  almost  always  be  known 
by  its  adoption  of  these  fanciful  meta- 
phorical expressions  as  a  sort  of  current 
coin."  I 

One  more  striking  instance  where  what 
seems  to  be  pathetic  fallacy  may  be  argued 
to  be  philosophically  true — though  to  the 
poet  himself  the  revelation  was  made 
rather  through  feeling  and  imagination 
than  through  reasoning — we  may  take 
from  Keats.  •  Instead  of  treating  our  true 
poets  as  amusing  liars,  I  would  often 
rather  go  to  them  for  solid  intelleetual 
food  than  to  the  professed  dealers  in  that 
article.     In  the  Endymion,  Ke  its  says — 

"  For  I  have  ever  thought  that  (love)  might 
bless 
The  world  with  benefits  unknowmgly." 

And  again : 

**  Who  of  men  can  tell 
That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruit 

would  swell 
To  melting  pulp,  that  fish  would  have  bnght 

mail, 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale. 
The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-stones, 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones, 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet, 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ?  " 

Now  we  will  only  briefly  indicate  the 
principle  that  it  is  our  human  love,  our 
power  of  loving,  that  gives  these  beauti- 
fnl  things  a  being  as  we  know  them,  for 
their  being,  though  partly  external  to  us, 
is  also  partly  engendered  by  contact  with 
hnman  minds  and  hearts.  Are  not  the 
forces  which  seem  to  constitute  material 
things,  with  all  their  strength,  healthful- 
ness,  and  beauty,  forces  cognate  to  Love, 
which  is  the  affinity  and  attraction  of 
diverge  spirits  for  one  another  1  Physical 
attraction,  which  implies  also  dififerenco 
and  repulsion,  is  love  in  its  lowest  stage 
of  development  .  And  what  is  the  order, 
the  law,  according  to  which  the  highest 
haman  love  is  developed!  We  pass  up- 
wards from  cohesion  to  chemical  affinities, 
bat  it  is  in  the  first  faint  fringes  of  the 
organio  world  that  love  dawns  in  her  own 
proper  form.  There  are  sexes  in  plants, 
and  often  the  pistil  of  one  flower  needs 
to  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  from  another 
before  it  can  become  productive ;  in  ani- 
mals, the  lower  love  is  literally  present,  till 
in  roan  it  becomes  transfigured  into  its 
own  proper  gpiritaal  and  heavenly  being ; 
and  withont  this  for  au  end  and  aim,  where 


would  cohesion  and  all  the  lower  forces 
be?  The  poet  says  this  in  a  different 
way.  Looking  at  things  as  they  are  in 
life,  in  the  concrete,  his  quick  sympathetic 
insight  has  discerned  this  essential  truth. 
Philosophical  analysis  may  reach  it  in  a 
different  way.  When,  therefore,  we  at- 
tribute to  nature  a  sympathy  with  our 
moods,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  we  are 
not  under  an  amiable  delusion ;  the  intu- 
ition is  true,  although  the  shape  it  assumes 
may  not  always  be  scientifically  correct 
Nature,  like  man,  has  her  bright,  rich,  joy- 
ous, and  her  desolate,  decaying  phases ; 
in  joy  we  feel  the  former  most,  in  sorrow 
we  feel  and  discern  more  especially  the 
latter.  We  may  indulge  these  feelings 
to  a  morbid  degree  and  see  things  too 
brightly  or  too  gloomily ;  but  the  sense 
of  a  sympathy  in  nature  has  its  basis  in 
fact 

In  concluding,  we  must  touch  for  a 
moment  on  Mr.  Ruskin*s  assertion  that 
metaphor  and  pathetic  fallacy  are  charac- 
teristic rather  of  the  secondary  than  of 
the  primary  order  of  poets — an  assertion 
which  we  do  not  think  the  facts  of  the 
case  will  bear  out.  We  have  already 
given  a  reason  for  the  rarity  of  such 
forms  of  thought  in  very  early  poetry ; 
but  for  their  rarity  in  classical  poetry  an- 
other reason  may  be  given.  In  Oriental 
poetry  they  are  very  usual,  because  such 
forms  of  thought  are  much  more  appro- 
priate to  the  Oriental  genius.  Look  at 
the  profound  and  mystic  symbolism  of 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Phoenician,  or  Indian 
mythology ;  to  those  races  the  material 
ever  appeared  as  a  film  floating  upon  the 
deeps  of  spirit — a  film  not  merely  transpar- 
ent, but  itself  very  spirit,  only  cooled  as 
as  it  were,  soliditied,  and  become  gross. 
The  bold  hyperbole  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Persian  love  and  war  poetry  is  essential 
to  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  nature. 
But  in  the  classical  spirit  there  is  little 
sense  of  the  infinite,  vague,  mysterious : 
the  different  subject-matters  on  which  in- 
telligence can  be  exercised  are  viewed 
apart,  not  in  their  occult  relationships :  all 
delight  is  in  the  sunny  present  life,  m  that 
which  is  pleasant,  symmetrical,  dear, 
definite.  What  palpable,  complete,  sat- 
bfying  symmetry ;  what  bright  beauty  of 
material  and  structure  in  those  consum- 
mate temples,  fragments  though  they  be, 
on  and  about  the  Acropolis  at  Athens! 
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How  full  18  the  sunlight  blaze  upon  their 
golden  peristyles  under  the  blue  sky  over- 
looking the  bine  sen!  how  black  and 
nharp-cut  the  shadows  beside  them  I 
There  is  sorrow  and  fate  with  the  Greeks 
as  with  others;  but  it  stands  by  itself, 
quite  apart  from  the  joy.  In  a  Gothic 
cathedral  all  is  dusk,  sublime,  mysterious, 
teeming  with  vague  symbol — at  once 
secretion  and  food  of  the  imagination. 
Light  and  shadow  are  married  and  min- 
gled ;  the  light  Is  dim  and  religious ;  de- 
rives a  spiritual  glory  from  its  very  fellow- 
ship with  darkness ;  while  the  gloom  be- 
comes half  luminous  and  opalescent  from 
its  fellowship  with  the  light  "Our 
sweetest  songs,"  the  modern  poet  sings, 
"  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought/* 
And  yet,  with  respect  to  Homer,  does 
not  even  Homer  take  the  hcai*t-brokeu 
old  man,  when  he  leaves  the  tent  of 
Agamenmon  empty-handed,  back  by  the 
shore  of  the  nokvrlioialhio  OaAaaaj}g  :^ 
Has  this  magnificent  epithet  for  the  sea 
no  reference  to  the  lonely,  stormful,  sor- 
rowful spirit  of  the  old  man  as  he  walked 
by  the  long,  lone  surges  of  it  \  This 
surely  is  not  a  purely  physioAlIy-descrip- 
tive  epithet,  like  oivona  ttoi'toi;  But 
go  on  to  iEschylus,  and  what  will  Mr. 
Kuskiu  say  to  his  dvfipiOuov  ytAaa/m, 
'*  the  innumerable  smile  or  laugh  of  the 
seat"  In  Theocritus,  again,  assuredly 
metaphor  and  pathetic  lallaoy  may  be 
found  (notably  in  the  first  i<iyl).  The 
pathetic  fallacy  in  Shakes])eare's  exquisite 
]>oem,  *' Venus  and  Adonis,"  *'No  grass, 
herb,  leaf,  or  weed  but  stole  his  blood  and 
seemed  with  him  to  bleed ;  this  solemn 
sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth,"  etc.,  is 
adapted  directly  from  the  Sicilian  poet 
I3ion*s  "Lament  for  Adonis."  Again, 
that  beautiful  poem  of  Moschus — the 
£pitaph  of  Bion — (3d  idyl)  abounds  in 
similar  pathetic  fallacy.  Do  not  Virgil 
and  Catullus  (no  mean  poets,  surely) 
abound  in  graphic  and  a])propriate  poetic 
metaphors t  Mr.  Tennyson's  "dividing 
the  swift  mind  in  act  to  throw,"  in  "  Morto 
d' Arthur,"  is  of  course  from  Virgil.  Let 
us  pass  to  Christian  poetry.  We  have 
shown  that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  find 
these  forms  of  thought  in  modem  than 
in  classical  poetry,  and  that  by  no  means 
licc^iuiie  modem  taste  is  more  vicious,  but 
because  the  very  conditions  of  life  and 
thought  are  changed.     In  the  early  me- 


diseval  poets,  indeed,  we  hive  moie  alle- 
gory and  elaborate  Byinboliam  than  meta- 
phor and  pathetic  fallacy    our  adenee  aad 
our  popular  theology  settiDg  thenudvefs 
alike  in  opposition  to  our  poetic  iunsht 
and  aspirations — so  that  our  poets,  Btnr- 
ing  to  link  the  two  apherea  of  the  uni- 
verse together,  do  it  in  a  oonfuaed,  halting 
manner,  like  children  stealing  a  foiUddaa 
pleasure  when  the  eye  of  the  goreniif 
intellect  is  for  a  moment  turned  away. 
But  the  colossal  poem  of  Dante  foran, 
we  may  say,  one  grand  sustained  meta- 
phor.    And  realistic  Chaucer  too,  has  lie 
not  written  ''The  House  of  Fame,**  ^The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,**  *'The  Romanntof 
the  ]iose  ?  "    But   Petrarch   is  M  of 
metaphor  and  pathetic  fiillacy  proper,  n, 
had  we  space,  we  might  prove.     Uoiui^ 
on  to  Shakespeare,  in  him  these  tendeom 
of  thought  and  feelings  already  ass 
their  mmlern  expression.     Confining i 
selves  to  his  sonnets  and  poems,  we  opea 
them  almost  at  random;   and  in  ''llie 
Itai>e  of  Lucrcoe*'  we   find   *'a  rout 
dammed  up  with  woe ;  '*   **  sorrow  Mh 
being    blown    with    wind    of   woeda;" 
and  the  line  which  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  intenttcst  in  poetry,  "  Stone  him  iriib 
hardened    hearts,  harder  than  stoDoa** 
which,  moreover,  will  remind  the  intcK- 
gent  of  a  very  modem  and  veiy  mflte- 
])horical  great  poet,  Shelley.     In  the  de^ 
scription  of  the  hare-hunt  in  ''Yennsaad 
Adonis  '* — as  incisive,  as  clear-cut  in  to 
workmanship  as  any  gem  intaglio— At 
phrase  occurs,  "  Each  tntious  bimr.**    b 
the  sonnets  wo  have  "The  earth  dodi 
weep  the  sun  being  set."     Endleai '» 
stances  might  be  quoted  from  Ben  Joo- 
son,  Fletcher,  Drayton,  Drummondi  aad 
the  lesser  Elizabethan  writers.    Bat  ia 
some  of  these,  legitinmte  outgrowth  of 
metaphor  degenerates  into  paraatio  eoa- 
ceit^  as  it  did  too  often  in  our  own  ao- 
called  '^  spasmodic  "  poets :   and  yet  ia 
neither  case  did  our  literature  touch  tk 
base  and  frigid  affectations  of  snoh  wiitoa 
as  are  lashed  in  the  ^'  Dnnoiad**  of  Popa 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  our  critidam  had 
of  late  too  much  confounded  legitimate 
and  genuine  metaphor,  illustrBtive  of  the 
poet's  nuun  design,  with  ma 
nectcd  conceits  of  a  nimble 
fancy.    But  we  have  only  to  ooBpaea  two 
poems,  alike  sensuous  and  lioh  in  OMMy* 
to  feel  the  difference,  name^,  tho^^YMi 
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and  Adonis*'  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
"  Hero  and  Leander  "  of  Marlowe. 

RoDEX  Noel. 


PAUL    GUSTAVE   DORfi. 

In  the  present  number  of  The  Eclectic 
Magazine  we  send  to  our  readere  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  artist,  Gustave 
Dore.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Stras- 
bourg about  the  year  1833.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  left  his  native  city  and 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  in 
comic  illustration  for  a  comic  newspaper. 
His  striking  illustrations  for  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  first  brought  him  into  public 
notoriety  as  an  artist  of  unusual  genius 
and  merit  His  fruitful  and  versatile 
imagination  creates  at  will  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  all  sorts  of  beautiful  draw- 
ings to  which  he  plies  his  pencil.  His 
drawings  already  amount  to  more  than 
forty  thousand.  His  fame  has  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  France,  who  gi^aciously  granted 
nim  an  audienca  He  has  made  himself 
the  most  popular  artist  in  modern  France. 
In  this  respect  and  in  others  he  may  well 
deserve  to  be  called  the  Thorwaldsen  of 
art  drawings,  as  Thorwaldsen  was  of 
Btatuary  creations,  whose  vast  collections 
of  works  fill  immense  galleries  at  Copen- 
hagen for  the  admiration  of  all  visitors 
and  travellers.  Gustave  Dore  is  a  man 
of  extraordinary  genius.  His  pencil  seems 
never  to  tire  night  or  day,  while  he  pur- 
sues his  fi&vorite  employment  in  the 
VOtM  of  art 

He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  men,  of 
native  and  original  genius,  who  now  and 
then  suddenly  start  up,  meteor  -  like,  to 
attract  the  gaze  of  the  world.  The  crea- 
tions of  his  exhaustless  fancy  have  illus- 


trated many  works  of  widely  varied  char- 
acter, such  as  Don  Quixote  and  the  Wan- 
dering  JeWy  Baron  Munchausen^  Rabelais^ 
Balzac  in  one  extreme,  and  in  the  other 
the  numerous  scenes  in  Bible  history  and 
Dante's  Inferno^  with  such  consummate 
skill  and  genius,  that  able  critics  cannot 
easily  decide  in  what  themes  or  subjects 
lies  the  palm  of  highest  merit.  His 
studio  in  Paris  is  described  to  be  an 
extended  museum  of  cosft^mes  and  per- 
sonal ornaments  and  weqp^ns,  ever  worn 
by  men  of  renown,  as  suggestive  of  all 
forms  which  his  fertile  imagination  may 
call  into  artistic  existence.  His  mother 
keeps  house  for  him  in  Paris,  where 
she  presides  as  the  only  lady  present 
at  the  weekly  gatherings  of  his  friends. 
Dor^  himself  seems  to  be  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  quite  unwilling  that  his  mind 
and  time  would  be  taken  up  with  the 
beautiful  forms  of  the  better  half  of 
creation. 

Some  years  since  he  was  employed  to 
furnish  illustrations  in  Bible  history,  in 
which  he  showed  extraordinary  talent, 
and  was  eminently  successful.  It  is  re- 
markable that  his  illustrations  of  the 
Bible  should  have  induced  so  many  per- 
sons to  read  the  Word  of  God  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  the  force  and  beau- 
ty of  the  illustrations,  who,  but  for  these, 
might  have  never  become  Bible  readers 
at  all. .  "  God  Creating  Light,"  "  The 
Creation  of  Eve,"  "  The  Expulsion  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden,"  "  The  Sacrifice  of 
Abel  and  Cain,"  are  among  the  displays 
of  his  bold  creative  genius  in  illustrating 
Bible  history. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Dore  may  suffice  to 
give  the  reader  some  impression  of  his 
character  as  an  artist  of  still  rising  and 
advancing  fame.  It  will  add  interest 
to  the  portrait  at  the  head  of  this  number. 


POETRY. 


A  FATAL  STEP. 

Vu  not  tho  sort  of  man,  you  know, 

Who  BentimentalizeB  often ; 
But  this,  believe  me,  was  a  blow 

Demanding  change  of  air  to  soften. 
The  girl  was  lovely  as  a  grace ; 

Her  dress  the  sweetest  ever  put  on. 
%I  let  my  heart  upon  her  face — 

Her  dress  I  only  set  my  foot  on. 


It  woM  a  silly  step  to  take ; 

And  half  the  room  was  in  a  titter 
(A  fact  which  merely  serves  to  make 

Remorse  additionally  bitter). 
Those  trains  are  utterly  absurd ; 

I  wonder  why  the  women  wear  them. 
They  seem  desigpied,  upon  mv  word, 

For  folks  to  tread  upon  and  tear  them. 

Shfi  turned,  and  gare  me  midi  a  glance ; 
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She  smiled ;  but  oh !  in  aueh  a  manner. 
Farewell,  eaid  I,  my  only  chance 

Of  Coote  or  Godfrey,  Straass  or  Lanner. 
I  think  I  blushed — I  know  I  bowed 

And  raised  my  erring  patent-leather ; 
Laid  half  the  blame  upon  the  crowd, 

And  half  upon  the  sultry  weather. 

I  stayed  an  hour  ;  I  talked  a  bit 

With  Guards  and  people  from  the  City. 
My  hearers,  when  I  made  a  hit. 

Were  kind  enough  to  think  me  witty. 
They  little  kn^fr,  good  easy  men. 

The  pangs  ifft  lav  beneath  my  laughter — 
Pangs  that  were  onty  stifled  then 

To  sting  the  more  for  ever  after. 

The  season's  nearly  at  an  end 

(Tlicre's  joy,  at  least,  in  that  reflection  I) 
A  continental  tour  may  tend 

To  dull  the  edge  of  recollection. 
I  might,  perchance,  in  other  climes 

Forffet  my  sense  of  self-abhorrence ; 
Should  peace  return  with  better  times 

And  clear  again  the  way  to  Florence. 

n.  S.  L. 

— London  Socifti/, 


CRADLE   SONG. 

Sleep,  my  childio,  sleep, 
r  the  husli  of  evening  deep  I 
Gone  the  last  long  lingering  beam 
From  where  the  tender  speedwells  dream 
With  closdd  eyes  by  the  woodland  stream. 

Sleep,  my  childie.  Bleep : 
Fresti  news  of  twilight  creep 
Tliroupjh  folded  blooms  of  et:lantine, 
Stellarin,  harebell,  and  woodbine ; 
All  open  the  large  white  bugles  shine.   . 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep : 

Now  dewy  planets  creep 
Through  skies  ot"  fading  purple-rose; 
Yon  elm  sleek-foliaged  overflows 
Willi  those  love-songs  the  blackbird  knows. 

Sleep,  my  childio,  sleep: 

The  drowsy  birdies  keep 
More  silence — rare  the  cuckoo's  note. 
The  dove's  low  plaint  hath  ceased  to  float. 
Sweet  breezes  nutter  in  andout^ 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep: 
The  skimming  moth  may  sip 
Our  bower's  honeysuckle  bloom, 
That  lavish  breathes  a  rare  perfume: 
I  hear  the  velvet  hornet  boom. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep : 

The  shepherd  counts  his  sheep ; 

I  hear  the  cattle  browse  and  chew, 

Afleld  the  click  of  ball  that  flew 

Bat-driven,  and  the  boys'  halloo. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep! 
Where  meadow  grass  is  deep, 
N«r  yet  lies  heaped  the  fragrant  hay. 
The  crake  is  calling,  or  away 
'Where  the  corn  mellows  every  day. 


Sleep,  my  childie.  Bleep : 
Yon  primrose  skies  must  keep 
Some  chime  of  faint  and  faery  bells. 
Whose  ebb  and  flow  of  tidal  swells 
Or  close  or  open  aerial  cells. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep: 
The  summer  breath  can  steep 
All  sights  and  sounds  in  hallowed  rest ; 
Beneath,  far  setting  toward  the  West^ 
Rich  seas  of  pasture  swoon  to  mist. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep : 
Rare  does  the  swallow  sweep 
Now  lilied  pools  for  dragon-flies 
Nor  orange  months  that  gape  supplies 
While  the  dam  greets  with  twittering  cries. 

Sleep,  my  childio,  sleep ; 

Still  soft  the  marten's  cheep 
Below  the  eaves  from  rustic  nest 
With  moss  and  bents  and  feathers  prest. 
Lined  warm  for  many  a  downy  breast. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep ! 

Four  callow  fledglings  peep 
No  more,  but  ne^le  to  the  wing 
Whose  darkness  ne'er  to  them  can  bring      • 
Doubt  of  the  parents*  sheltering. 

Sleep,  my  childie,  sleep ; 
Our  earth-bom  clouds  must  weep 
'Their  rain  upon  thy  stainless  brow ; 
I  only  pray  my  child  may  know 
Her  i'nther's  wing  those  shadows  throw  ; 
Then  ever  rest  and  sleep ! 

RoDE.H  Noel. 
— MacmiUan^s  Magazine, 


I 


FALSE! 


"  False  !  **  she  thought,  with  a  weary  gaze 

Over  glades  alive  with  the  timorous  deer. 
With  hiiU  remote  in  a  violet  haze. 

And  the  gleam  of  a  winding  mere. 
In  each  sweet  soft  eye  a  large  bright  tear 

Rose  to  the  brim,  but  never  feU. 
"  I  have  lived  and<loved, "  she  thought,  "  one  year. 
It  is  over.     All  is  well. 

II. 

"Ay,  it  is  well.    For  false  the  lips 

'that  were  honey-sweet,  and  seemed  so  true ; 
False  tlie  touch  oft  hose  flnger-tips 

That  thrilled  my  whole  blood  through ; 
False  the  eyes  of  marvellous  blue 

Which  ruled  my  heart  as  the  moon  the  sea: 
Yet  I  thought  as  I  knew  myself  I  knew 
The  man  who  was  king  of  me. 

in. 

"  Can  the  falcon  coo  like  an  amorous  dove, 

Then  tear  the  heart  from  the  answering  breast  ? 
This  man  had  a  scorn  that  could  look  like  love; 

He  hated,  yet  caressed. 
With  the  skill  of  a  fiend,  for  a  cruel  jest, 

He  tamed  my  spirit,  he  soothed  my  fear. 
Till  I  longed  in  his  loving  arras  to  rest   .... 
Then  threw  me  away  with  a  sneer.** 

AIoetimer  CoLLifrs. 
— Temple  Bar, 
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TO  A  WHITE  POMERANIAN  DOG. 

Lazt,  furry,  warm,  and  bright, 
Peeping  from  a. fringe  of  white         • 
Blinking— sleeping,  day  and  night — 
You  happy  Spitz  I 

Never  rousing  from  her  languor, 
E'en  should  Burke  himself  harangue  her ; 
She  has  no  da5>h  or  elan — hang  her  ! 
Nor  lively  wits  I 

She  eats,  and  drinks,  and  eats  again, 
Is  never  out  in  wind  or  rain — 
Takes  many  a  iourney  in  the  train, 
that  lucky  Spitz  I 

The  Guard  for  other  dogs  has  knocks — 
For  fter  ne*er  opens  gloomy  box, 
But  courteously  the  door  unlocks. 
And  there  she  sits ! 

With  little  beauty,  still  she  charms: 
She  knows  no  sorrows,  no  alarms, 
But  dozes  in  her  Lady's  arms, 
A  nodding  Spitz  I 

And  yet  she's  small  and  piquriht  feet — 
Ben  Allen's  sister  had  as  *'  neat :  " 
She  looks  so  saucy,  I  could  beat 
Ilcr  into  fits ! 

Quite  ravishing,  when  bright  and  clean, 
Her  ears  seemed  lined  with  crinoline ; 
She  rules  the  house  a  drowsy  queen, 
That  saucy  Spitz  I 

She  is  no  lively  hearty  "  brick," 
£1^  has  not  learnt  a  smgle  trick, 
Nor  deigns  her  Lady's  hand  to  lick 
As  she  knits. 

Accepts  complacent  many  a  hug, 
"  Snoozing"  all  day  upon  the  rug. 
Cares  only  to  be  fat  and  snug — 
That  selfish  Spitz. 

At  dinner — ah !  that  pleasant  Babel  I 
She  snaps  and  snarls  beneath  the  table. 
Would  bite  your  foot — if  she  were  able — 
Into  bits ! 

The  mora]  now,  *tis  well  to  know — 
Should  you  not  love  this  creature — go ! 
Her  doting  mistress  is  your  foe  I 

Ah  I  odious  Spitz  I 

— DtMin  Univeriity  Magazine. 


THE    EPERGNE. 

HsAT  t  there  was  heat  in  Ravenna 
On  the  last  of  the  days  of  July ; 

The  streets  were  as  streets  in  a  mrnace. 
As  blinding  to  brain  and  to  eye  ; 

The  light,  how  it  rain'd  from  the  zenith  I 
To  brave  it  was  simply  to  die. 

The  gables  and  porches  fantastic 
Their  shadows  capriciously  cast, 

And,  creeping  alon^  by  the  nouses, 
A  priest  or  two  silently  pass*d — 

Nothing  more,  till  the  noon  bad  departed 
And  sanaet  and  shade  came  at  last. 


Then  to  steal  down  the  street  to  a  garden, 
All  black  with  the  sycamore's  gloom, 

Encircling  a  mansion  of  granite 
As  solemn  and  square  as  a  tomb— 

With  windows  ijot  wider  than  loopholes 
And  portals  befitting  a  tomb. 

I  could  not  resist  it — that  garden. 
So  black  in  its  sycamore  night. 

So  gloomy  and  cool  and  inviting. 
With  branches  excluding  the  light, 

With  broad  waving  sycamore  branches 
Deliciously  cool  to  the  sigkt. 

And  there  at  a  window,  a  curtain 

Of  silken  embroidery  swung, 
With  stripiugs  of  amber  and  purple. 

And  bullion  that  heavily  hung — 
And  to  one  of  the  sycamore  branches 

A  corner,  by  accident,  clung. 

By  accident  only  a  corner 

The  branch  of  the  sycamore  raised, 
And  what,  if  a  moment  beneath  it 

I  lingcr'd  and  furtively  gazed  ? 
Enough  that,  entranced  and  bewildered, 

I  hopelessly  lingcr'd  and  gazed. 

9    Ah  I  never  did  man  in  Ravenna 

More  radiant  vision  behold — 
A  woman  with  hair  like  a  fountain, 

Sun-lighted  and  gleaming  with  gold ; 
With  features  deliciously  pensive. 

And  form  of  the  Italian  mould. 

She  heard  not,  she  saw  not  my  coming. 
On  the  task  of'  the  moment  intent — 

On  a  golden  epergne  she  was  heaping 
Rich  fruitfl  all  confusedly  blent ; 

And  alike  to  the  gold  and  the  frintage 
The  oharm  of  lier  beauty  she  lent. 

The  grapes  she  was  poising  reflected 
The  light  of  her  purple-black  eyes, 

And  the  flame  of  the  cheeks  of  the  peaches 
Had  part  in  her  cheek's  burning  dyes — 

But,  red  to  the  heart,  the  pomegranate, 
With  lips  unsuccessfully  vies. 

A  moment,  and  only  a  moment, 
I  lingcr'd  to  gaze  at  the  room ;    • 

But,  far  from  the  blazing  Ravenna, 
And  far  from  the  sycamore's  gloom. 

My  heart  with  its  treasures  has  hoarded 
That  scene  in  the  house  like  a  tomb. 

And  out  of  the  scene  of  the  moment 

A  picture  it  slowly  has  made 
Of  the  face  and  the  fruit  it  bent  over, 

A  picture  that  never  will  £ade — 
*'  The  Epergne  "  is  the  name  that  I  give  it, 

This  picture  that  never  can  fade. 

— London  Society,  W.  8. 


TRUE    CHIVALRY. 

[In  the  cholera  wards  of  the  London  Hospital, 
in  a  scene  of  suffering  and  death  sufficient  to 
try  the  stoutest  heart,  a  lady-volunteer  nurse  has 
passed  hor  time  since  Uie  beg^ning  of  the  epi- 
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dcmic,  moving  from  bed  to  bed  in  ceaseless 
effort  to  comfort  and  relieve.  So  very  youthful 
and  80  very  fair  is  this  devoted  girl,  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  control  a  feeling  of  pain  at  her  pres- 
ence under  such  circumstances.  But  she  offered 
her  help  at  a  time  when,  from  the  sudden  inroad' 
of  cases,  such  assistance  was  urgently  required, 
and  nobly  has  she  followed  her  self-sought  duty. 
Wherever  the  need  is  greatest,  and  the  work 
hardest,  there  she  is  to  be  seen  toiling  until  her 
limbs  almost  refuse  to  sustain  her.  And  the 
effect  of  the  fair  young  creature's  presence  has 
been  that  the  nurses  nave  been  encouraged  by 
her  never-failing  energy  and  cheeriness,  so  that 
dread  of  the  disease  has  been  lost  in  efforts  to 
combat  it.  This  is  an  instance  of  devotion  which 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  praise — it  need  only  be 
recorded. — Latuet.] 

Listen,  where  o'er  startled  Enrope, 

Roll  the  dreadful  peals  of  war : 
Echoes  from  opposed  armies. 

As  of  thunder  heard  afar  ! 
Hark,  how  each  disputes  the  glory ; 

How  both  sides  the  victory  claim  ; 
How  the  lying  wires  alternate 

Flash  for  each  a  transient  fame ! 

Lot  them  vaunt  their  fatal  conquests; 

Let  them  boast  their  thousand  slain ;  • 
Let  them  count  the  widows,  orphans, 

Made  for  vile  Ambition's  gain  ! 
Shall  no  other  deeds  be  blazoned, 

Than  fell  war's  triumphant  wrong  ? 
Shall  the  hero-deeds  around  us 

Not  be  shrined  in  grateful  song  ? 

Not  amid  the  din  of  battle, 

Proudest  victories  are  won  : 
Feats  of  daring  not  less  glorious 

Are  by  fragile  Woman  done. 
*Mid  the  haunts  of  human  suffering, 

Many  a  noble  fi^ht  is  fought: 
Where  unhymnod  oy  blare  of  trumpet. 

Deeds  of  Chivalry  are  wrought. 

Lo,  where  Cholera's  fainting  victims 
Writhe  within  the  Spital  walls ; 

Where  by  foulest  terrors  girded. 
Death  the  stoutest  heart  appals  ! 

Fearless,  undismayed  in  spirit, 
'Midst  the  horrors  rampant  there. 

Moves  with  noiseless  step  a  maiden, 

Gentle,  young,  and  passing  fair. 

Like  a  ray  of  heavenly  mercy, 

Tender,  steadfast,  meek,  and  calm, 
She  around  each  couch  of  anguish 

Sheds  sweet  Pity's  priceless  balm. 
Beaming  in  a  halo  round  her, 

Sympathy's  divinest  grace 
Lends  to  all  a  new-born  courage, 

Lights  with  love  that  loathsome  place. 

Brave,  serene,  her  self-devotion, 

Eager  in  the  fearful  strife, 
Steals  from  livid  death  its  terrors, 

Soothes  the  parting  pangs  of  life. 
Ever  where  the  need  is  sorest. 

Tend  the  maiden's  efforts  still ; 
Frail  of  form,  fatigue  still  conquering 

With  the  might  of  dauntless  will. 


Easy  is  the  soldier's  daring. 
While  the  hostile  thunders  roar, 

And  the  fateful  balls,  thick- volleyed, 
•  Like  a  hissing  hailstorm  pour. 

'Mid  the  cfash  and  cloud  of  battle. 
Death  but  seems  a  common  foe. 

Whom  with  level  chance  we  close  with. 
When  we  render  blow  for  blow. 

But  a  grander  thing  I  count  it — 

Higher  courage  mr,  I  ween — 
Thus  unarmed  to  beard  the  tyrant, 

In  his  ghastliest  Qspect  seen. 
Bkzon,  then,  a  deed  so  noble. 

Rather  than  triumphant  wrong ; 
To  True  Chivalry,  aU  honor ! 

Shrine  we  it  in  grateful  song  ! 

— Chambers'g  Journal. 
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SHADOWS  OF  THE  PAST. 
BV    VISCOUNT   STRATFORD   DI   REDCLiyFI. 

Under  this  title,  a  volume  of  very  instructive 
poems,  beautifully  printed  by  Macmillan  A  Co., 
of  London,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press. 
Its  noble  author,  Lord  Stratford  de  RedclilFe, 
has  justly  earned  the  appellation  of  *'  England's 
great  Ambassador, "  by  a  long  and  very  useful  tifis 
m  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country,  of  more 
thnn  half  a  century.  Entering  upon  an  Ambas- 
sador's life  fifty-eight  years  ago,  he  has  repre- 
sented England  in  all  the  leading  courts  of  the 
world,  and  was  Minister  at  Washington  in  1820, 
when  John  Quincy  Adams  was  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  present  at  the  memorable  'Con- 
gress of  Vienna  m  1815  by  order  of  the  English 
Government,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  the  only 
survivor  of  that  august  assembly.  He  is  still 
an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  although  in  his  seVenty-ninth  year.  He 
has  been  the  honored  compeer  of  many  eminent 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
have  long  since  left  the  world,  while  his  Lord- 
ship still  lingers  at  this  advanced  age,  to  give  to 
the  world  of  letters  an  instructive  volume  of 
eighty  poems,  of  varied  character,  selected  from 
the  ample  stores  of  his  gifted  pen,  which  have 
been  accumulating  as  the  fruits  of  his  poetic 
genius  along  his  extended  tliplomatic  life.  His 
Lordship  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy,  accompanied 
with  a  note  expressive  of  the  interest  he  feels  in 
the  affairs  of  our  country.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Rcdcliffe  is  especially  worthy  of  honor  from 
Americans,  not  <)nly  from  his  warm  advocacy 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom  in  general,  but 
for  his  long  and  very  efficient  protection  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  by  his  great  influence  with  the 
Turkish  Government,  in  procuring  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  for  tlie  subjects  of  the  Sul- 
tan, on  changing  their  religion.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffo  adorned  Tax  Eclkii-' 
TIC  for  June,  1866. 

We  learn  in  the  preface  that  the  poems  com- 
prising the  volume  were  written  at  various  in- 
tervals during  a  long  course  of  serious  and  some- 
times very  responsible  occupations  in  the  public 
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service,  and  often  afforded  a  pleasant  relief  from 
official  drudgery,  and  that  from  boyhood  he  was 
sensibly  alive  to  the  fascinations  of  poetry.  Wo 
quote  a  few  specimens  of  his  Lordship's  siylcand 
language : 

["  Great  caiue  I  whence  flrat  our  being  come ; 
Creator,  Saviour,  Judge  of  all ! 
Through  endless  ages  stll  the  same 
Eternal  King  !  un  thee  we  cull." 

"  While  here  we  hrcithc,  ten  thousand  forms 
Of  grace  and  radiance  charm  our  eyes  ; 
But  heaven's  fair  vault  is  swejit  b^*  storms. 
And  nature  fades,  and  beauty  dies." 

• 

*'  For  one  brief  burning  hour  of  youth, 
In  life,  in  love,  in  joy  we  trust ; 
Another,  tells  the  o'erwhelming  truth, 
That  all  we  dote  on  is  but  dust." 

The  "  Linden  Tree,"  a  beautiful  poem  of  thir- 
teen stanza.4,  was  written  to  record  an  incid»?iit 
which  happened  uear  Vienna.  A  numerous  party 
of  both  sexes  met  on  a  fine  day  in  autumn  to 
dine  in  the  open  air.  At  parting  it  was  pro- 
posed to  meet  again  at  the  same  spot  in  some  dis- 
tant year.  There  were  twenty  guests,  and  the 
twentieth  anniversary  was  chosen.  Isabella, 
Countess  of  Waldstein,  sketched  the  tree  under 
which  they  had  dined,  and  gave  to  each  of  her 
friends  a  card,  bearing  that  symbol  and  the  date 
of  the  future  meeting.  Von  Hammer,  the  histo- 
rian, accepted  his  card  with  a  delicate  censure  on 
the  rashness  of  his  fair  young  friend.  The  full 
score  of  years  had  nearly  elapsed  in  forgetful- 
ne»a,  when  suddenly  his  eye  fell  upon  the  treas- 
ured card.  He  hastened  to  keep  his  engagement. 
and  searched  the  well-known  spot,  only  to  find 
biiDself  alone.  He  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
party.  "  Even  the  tree  had  disa])peared.'*  In 
a  similar  manner,  the  noble  author  has  translated 
nnmerous  facts  and  historical  incidents  into  po- 
otic  language. 

THE   FALL  OF   UORE.IU  (1813.) 

••  Id  the  tempest  of  war,  a^  it  swept  o'er  the  plain, 
Where  Dresden  lay  trembling  'mid  heaps  of  the  flnln, 
A  moment's  dread  pause,  and  the  death-shot  was  heard  : 
•  Wlio  foils? '  cried  Napoleon ;  '  Moreau  ! '  was  the  word," 
etc 

The  author  8  muse  delights  in  majestic  themes. 
Thus  his  apostrophe  to  the  Alps  : 

"  Alps !    Mountain  giants  I  ye  whose  foreheads  bear 
AeenmuUted  snows,  the  hoard  of  time. 
Reaching  to  nature's  birth — oft  as  yc  rise, 
Tho*  dimly,  on  my  thought,  in  dream  or  vision, 
Ohatlcogiag  wonder  as  your  right— all  hail ! 


Mmeral  barriers !  clime  from  clime  ye  pari, 
Aod  races  bound  and  language :     .    .    . 
Uplifted  far  beyond  the  straggling  clouds, 
That  strain  and  baCQe  the  \insated  eye, 
What  fhnen  tracks  expand  ! — an  Arctic  sea 
Frttted  with  hideous  billows,  motionless, 
Kldge  Interhiced  with  ridge,  and  gulfs  between, 
Unfathom'd  gulfs,  where  shivering  horror  broo<1s. 
There  seated  high  *midst  thander-rlfted  crags, 
Whoee  peaks  shoot  deep  into  the  starry  night, 
Oar  monarch-dome,  In  loneliness  sabtlme, 
PaDtheon-like,  tlie  void  of  ether  fllla  I 

\ 

Oome  gaxe  with  me  on  yon  ttapendont  throne 

Of  natare,  rough  with  antique  characters, 

Whose  silent  mystery  speaks  with  more  than  voice.     .    . 

Imprinted  in  eternal  awfulneas." 

The  poem  is  comprised  in  sixty-four  lines. 
"The  Moantoin  Nynaph  ^  is  beaatifal  in  poetic 
imagery,  beginning  thus : 


**  A  mountain  nymph  wlio  loved  to  tumble 
In  spite  of  shock  or  knock. 

Who  oft,  when  storms  were  heard  to  ramble. 
Too  brave  to  hide,  too  light  to  stumble. 

Would  gayly  skip  from  rock  to  rock,   .    .    . 
And  Just  for  sport,  the  risk  not  weighing, 

I^apt  from  her  native  spring. 
And  frisking,  plunging,  shrinking,  straying, 

Her  charms  half  veiling,  half  displaying, 
Right  downward  led  tlie  Uighland  ding. 
Her  form  of  blended  air  and  water. 

Elastic,  pure,  and  free. 
Might  well  have  puxsled  one  who  caught  her. 
To  guess  what  sire  for  such  a  daughter 
Had  i»aid  the  registration  fee." 

This  poem  is  comprised  in  thirteen  stanzas  of 
five  lines  each,  in  which  his  Lordship's  miisc^ 
seems  to  leap  and  dance  with  the  nymph  herself 
amon^  the  mountain  glens. 

*'  Fortunes  of  Genius,'*  in  three  parts,  fills 
thirty-seven  pages  of  the  volume.  They  are  rich 
in  historic  allusions  to  men  of  renown ;  heroes, 
sages,  statesmen,  whose  genius  and  talents  have 
dazzled  and  excited  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
His  Lordship's  muse,  after  r(^ming  over  many 
fields  of  beautiful  thought  and  diction,  thus  closes 
Part  Second. 

*'  Wiiat  age,  what  land  was  ever  blest  like  ours 
With  rare  inventions  and  unbounded  powers  ? 
What  once  were  trams  are  lengtliened  into  rails; 
Steam  ami  the  screw  usurp  the  place  of  sails  ; 
Unaided  hands  no  longer  thresh  our  crops ; 
Gas,  more  than  noon,  illumes  our  world  of  shops  ; 
Horsed,  on  the  lightning  rushes  soul  to  soul. 
And  wires  have  life,  where  oceans  o'er  them  roll ; 
By  Kuch  proud  arts  are  linked  the  varied  climes; 
In  these  we  hail  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Tlie  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  "  works 
of  grandeur  and  of  crime,  where  giant  tombs  and 
tomb-like  mansions  dot  tho  plain,''  are  graphic 
and  instructive. 

'*  A  Battle  at  Sea**  is  a  poem  of  twenty  stanzas 
of  four  lines  each.  The  scmtiments  and  descri])- 
tious  would  stir  the  brave  heart  of  Admiral  Far- 
ragut. 

•*  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,'*  a  poem  in  eighteen 
cantos,  covering  some  thirty  pages,  in  a  variety  of 
measures,  completes  the  volume.  His  Lordship's 
muse  is  here  also  fully  adequate  to  tho  theme. 
His  poetic  descriptions  are  exceedingly^spirited : 

FROM   CANTO   V. 

"  Now,  Commerce,  now 

The  billows  plough. 
What  golden  harvests  crown  the  brine  ! 

Loose  every  sail 

To  the  ocean  gale ; 
A  realm  of  boundless  wealth  is  thine.'* 

FROM  CANTO   VIL 

"  IT.i«t<«,  and  set  the  type  In  lines : 
How  the  speaking  metal  shines  I 
Brighter  still  shall  be  the  gleam 
Shot  ftxtm  a  burning  ream. 
Wh«n  the  bard's  enraptmvd  thoagbt, 
When  the  law  by  sages  taught, 
Through  the  world  from  pole  to  pole, 
Shall  the  waves  of  knowledge  roIL 

FROM  CAirro  XX. 

"  By  night  and  by  day, 
We  rattle  away,  ' 

Scarce  time  for  a  dram  or  a  chop. 
Not  a  horse  or  a  toll ; 
We  ride  on  sea-coal — 
And  the  wonder  U  where  we  shall  stop.** 

FROM  CANTO   XT. 

^  O'er  the  trackless  world  of  waters. 
O'er  the  wastes  of  tnow  and  land. 
Words  of  lore  from  wlvca  and  daoghten. 
Words  from  those  In  high  commiaid, 
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Leap  nnseen,  like  thousbt  In  dreams. 
And  at  once  Join  both  extremes." 

These  quotations  may  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  thouglit  and  diction  of  thid  rich  volume  of 
])oem9. 

A  Yankee  in  Canwla^  irifh  Anti  Slaveri/  and  Jie- 
fonn  Papers.  ByllKNav  I).  Tiiorkau.  Boston: 
Tickimr-  «t  Fields.  18iU'i.  Thorcau  wn3  a  keen 
observer  of  men  an«l  thin^M,  and  possesfled  dt?- 
scriptivo  powers  of  no  mean  order.  His  notes 
and  observations  on  Canada  are  hiichly  eharae- 
tcristie.  The  most  of  the  volume  i«*  made  up 
of  miscellaneous  pap^»rs  on  "Anti-Slavery  and 
Rj'form."  Those  on  John  Brown  and  Thomas 
Carlylc  are  the  most  important.  Some  of  his 
views  on  civil  and  social  quostions  were  ninc^uhir 
enou;^h.  His  asceticism  tiiijjed  his  mind  and 
made  liim  morbid  on  mnny  subjects. 

77w  Pm))m  of  Thomas  Klhhle  Jfcrvnj.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  T.  K.  Hervey.  With  a  Memoir.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  <fe  Fields.  We  are  jjhid  to  see 
Hervey  in  *' blue  and  j^old."  He  dest-rves  such 
fellowship.  He  was  a  man  of  line  taste  and 
broad  culture.  No  poet  of  the  day  is  more  sim- 
ple and  natural  than  he.  Some  of  the  shorter 
poems  in  this  collection  are  exceedingly  beliuti- 
ful.  "The  Devil's  IVoifrrss **  is  a  lonflr  poem, 
and  is  full  of  wit  and  humor.  The  cultivated 
public  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with  tlie  vol- 
ume. 

Poetruf.  Bv  KuzABETn  Akkrs.  (Florence  Per- 
cy.) Boston:*  Ticknor  it  Fields.  1806.  Several 
<)f  the  poems  in  this  volume  are  equal  to  almost 
aiiythiuix  that  our  po(fts  have  produced.  Others 
of  them  are  (juite  inferior,  and  hardly  worthy  of 
a  placi?  in  the  **  blue  and  f^old"  series.  We  tcive 
a  sinfirla  poem,  which  is  alive  with  the  i«pirit  of 
genuine  poetry: 

LOVEO    TOO   LATE. 

Fak  cIT  In  the  dim  and  de-i'ilato  P.ist — 

Tliat  shoreless  and  8orr«iwrfijl  s-i-a 
Where  wreclcH  are  driven  by  w;iv«i  and  blast, 
Shattered,  Huuken,  uml  loiii,  at  List, 
Lies  the  >ieart  that  was  hrokt.n  fi.r  me — 

Poor  heart ! 
liOng:  afro  broken  for  nie ! 

My  l'ive«  were  Glory  and  IVide  and  Art — 

All,  jlanKoroiis  rivals  three  I 
Sw'ii't  lips  ml^ht  quiver  and  wann  tears  start : 
Should  an  artist  pause  fur  a  \vinniin*s  heart — 
FiVct]  that  which  was  broken  for  nic  ! 

r«jor  heart ! 
Too  rare  to  be  broken  for  me ! 

Oh,  phe  WHS  more  mild  than  the  summer  wind, 

Mure  fair  than  thu  lilies  l>c; 
More  tru^  than  the  star  with  twilicht  twinned 
Was  the  spirit  afi^inFt  who^c  love  I  sinned — 
The  heart  that  was  broken  for  mo — 

Poor  heart ! 
Cruelly  broken  for  me ! 

I  trdd  h(>r  an  artist  should  wed  his  art— 

T'l  It  only  hN  hive  sh'Mjld  Im?  ; 
No  otiii T  should  hire  me  from  mine  apart, 
1  suiil ;  and  my  cohl  words  ehin<*d  her  heart, 
The  heart  that  was  breaking  for  ni« — 

Poor  heart ! 
IIoi>eltfS.*ly  breaking  for  me  ! 

I  spoki;  of  the  >i'>autlf^il  years  to  come, 

In  the  lands  beyon<I  tlie  :iea — 
Those  yivir-*  which  must  l»e  so  wearisome 
T.I  hi^r  ;  but  her  ]iatlent  lips  were  dumb : 
In  hilencc  It  brnke  for  me  ! 


Ponrbcttrt! 
Broke,  yet  eomplaliicd  not  for : 


il 


I  prensed  her  hand,  and  rebokod  her  tcan 

Lightly  and  eardenly ; 
I  said  my  triumphs  vliould  nach  her  carva 
And  left  her  alooe  «ith  dltmml  yean 

And  the  heart  that  waa  becAklng  for  ne— 

Poor  heart  I 
SUentlj  breaking  for  me  I 

My  days  were  a  dream  of  aammer-tliDe 

My  life  was  a  victory ; 
Fame  wove  bright  garlands  to  crown  my  priaac. 
And  I  liair  forgot.  In  that  radiant  citme. 
The  heart  that  waa  breaking  for  me 

Poor  heart ! 
Patiently  breaking  for  me  I 

Dut  my  whole  life  seemed,  aa  the  swill  yean  nBti, 

More  hollow  and  vain  to  be  : 
Fame's  bos<im,  at  best,  li  hard  and  cold— 
Oh,  1  would  have  given  all  pralae  and  gold, 
For  the  heart  that  waa  brolcen  for  m^ 

Poor  heart ! 
Tliankleisly  broken  for  me  !     • 

Sick  with  longing,  hope,  and  dread, 

I  hurried  across  the  sea ; 
S!ie  had  wasted  as  though  with  grief,  they  iaU~ 
Poor  child,  poor  ehll4! — and  waa  long  elnce  dead: 
Ah  !  dead  for  tlie  love  of  me^ 

Poor  heart ! 
ISroken,  and  vainly,  for  me  ! 

Wclgheil  down  by  a  woe  too  heaTy  to  hold, 

She  die<l  unmurmarlngly ; 
And  I,  remorscfol  and  unoonioled, 
I  dream  of  the  waited  daya  of  old. 

And  the  heart  that  waa  broken  far  me— 

Poor  heart ! 
Broken  bu  v^nly  for  me  I 

And  my  soul  erica  oat  In  Ita  bitter  pala 

For  Uie  bllsi  that  cannot ' 


For  the  love  that  never  ran  come  again. 

For  the  sweet  young  lUb  that  waa  Ured  la  vali, 

And  the  heart  that  waa  broken  for  mn 
PiM>r  heart  1 

Broken  and  burled  for  me  ! 

Treasure*  from  the  ProM  WrUmga  ^  Mm 
Milton,  Boston:  Ticknor  d:  Fielda.  I86C.  ftm 
men  did  better  service  in  th^  4SMue  of  ehrflail 
reli^:io\i8  liberty  iu  the  past,  tluiii  the  nAor  rf 
Paradise  Lost,  Livings  in  the  motl  ef«tfcl 
l)erirKl  of  English  history,  and  inapiied  bj  t^ 
loftiest  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  ammkm^ 
he  wielded  a  pen  of  8ing:ular  force,  and  rgrtriH- 
ed  not  a  little  to  the  right  decirion  of  the  wt^ 
questions  which  agitated  his  tinier  TUi  Mhv* 
tion  from  Ids  proso  irritioge  la  rHWMitiwHk  Si 
stirrin:^  thou<rhttf  and  unanawerahle  kcleaif  ^ 
•^ood  service  in  our  own  country  andani^vAt 
^reat  conflict  of  opinion  which  imhanpfly  flrirti* 

Htlen  Ford,  By  HoaATio  ALasa,  Ja.  BoiMi: 
Loring.  ]  866.  This  is  a  pleasant  but  ail  l** 
niarkoble  tale.  The  scene  la  laid  la  the  dt^^ 
New- York,  which  will  Inclto  maay  a  ^  ~ 
to  read  the  book. 


Character  and  Charaeterutte  Mm.    By  _ 
P.  WiiippLK.    Boston:  TIckiiorAFSaK    WL 
This  collectioQ  of  ossaya  waa  originally 
for  popidar  lectures,  and  deliTcred 
places.    Some  half  doxen  of  tliein  ~ 

published  in  HarperM  Mmttkfy,    TiMy  m - 

aeterizcd  by  great  vigor  of  tlioin;ht  ami  fV^f 
of  diction. 


OrigSih   Gaunt,    By 
llliistrationii.    Boston: 


SabVinhera  u!  lite  Allantie  3fonlU,it,  \n  nhifli  lliu 
^llfli  ttary  Itnt  appeared  Kimiillancunalv  wllb 
tia  |iulilicntiuu  in  an  £n)r|Uh  moutlil^,  I'tit  Ar- 

r>y.  have  pniuiptly  gU-cu  a  ciiinpli-te  vditluii  uf 
tt>  tlic  [iiiblic  III  pa|i«r  cover.  Tlie  Elury  bns 
bucn  BO  widely  read  and  noticed  by  the  press  in 
fta  serial  fomi,  (lint  it  19  uot  ncceaHiry  for  \w  to 
M}'  but  a  vmrd  more.  Thu  completion  or  tlic 
atory,  in  our  iudf^iEiot.  lightcnB  up  a  litllu  llic 
dark  reature  of  it  wlilcli  has  been  uinde  tlie  sub- 
ject of  just  criticism  by  a  conHidcroblu  portion  of 
tlie  American  prcne,  and  to  wtjich  the  autlior  lus 
Bovn  fit  to  rcjily  in  a  letter  contninlni;  more  bad 
temper  than  nr^mcnt.  We  si  ill  think  the  story 
deaerving  of  severe  censure,  iind  one  uliU'li  no 
pure-minded  person  ei 
imd  alill  no  nor«e  in 
moral  element,  tlinn  ai 
tional  novels  of  the  set 
a  aeation  during  tlie  Inst  thirty  year:)  lo  which  90 
lar^e  a  prnpurticm  of  Ihe  noveU  produced  arc 
objection  able,  and  highly  objertionnble,  im  social 
and  etliii:al  grounds,  aiid  theri-rori!  pernicious  in 
tendency, 

AHT. 

The  ajipear/incr  nf  Dr.  Vollimmn't  bonf  coiiUI 
not  be  more  opportune  thnn  nt  n  tin"-  when  ilul- 
bein's  best  works  were  Inrfiire  the  public  iit  .Son!  h 
Kensington,  allliough  Ihe  writer  hiis  reserviilfur 
nftitnreaeeond  pnrt  of  thcnibjcct  hie  eoiijidura- 
UoD  of  tlio  painter'n  "  English  jieriiHl."  Of  nil 
the  fbrei^  artista  who  have  settled  oniony  iic, 
we  entertain,  next  lo  our  warm  f<-i'lin^  for  Vnti' 
dyke,  the  Frrcatent  affection  fur  Ilolbetn.  Thu 
iinmer,  in  thu  dLstmctious  which  he  a^wrts  be- 
tween couTliera  and  gentlemen,  has  left  us  the 
kunianlora  of  our  nutnre  set  forth  in  interjireta- 
tiona  whieli,  in  the  delifncy  of  certain  piiiuta, 
have  never  yet  been  e(|nnlle<i.  To  thu  latter,  on 
his  arrival  in  this  country,  was  at  once  ojiened 
a  rerhable  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  It  was  here 
that  ho  first  enjoyed  i^llef  from  Iho  varea  which 
bad  oppressed  lils  youth.  M'e  learn  Mn  poverty, 
and  the  amall  encoumgi'incnt  his  art  met  with 
at  Basic,  from  the  letter  to  Petrns  .fCgidius  in 
Antwerp,  of  wtdch  he  was  the  bi-nrcr,  when  on 
his  wav  to  England  to  "scrajie  ti^lliera  few 
•ngeU.*  The  porticular passage  is.  "Hiefrigenl 
artes  petit  Angliam  iit  corroiiat  aliquot  angela- 
toft."  etc  This  letter  is  dated  Iho  ^l>th  of  Au- 
guat,  ISSa,  and  may  bu  accepted  as  determinlag 
nearly  the  tame  of  Holbein's  arrival  in  England, 
His  reputation  hod.  however,  preceded  him, 
boraa  hither  especially  by  the  portrait  of  Eras- 
mus, wlildi, paliite'I  In  Iisas. Itecainu  the  projierty 
of  BlrThnuios  More,  who  thus  acknowledged  It: 
"Thy  imliiter,  dearest  Erasmus,  is  a  wonderful 
artist,  bat  I  am  doubtful  of  his  finding  Enrtand 
lU  fmllful  ashc  eniects.  I  will,  however,  do  all 
1  can  that  lia  may  not  find  it  altogether  sterilo." 
And  well  did  he  fulfil  hta  promise,  for  in  adilition 
tci  thb  Urge  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Ms 
family,  h«  pidnted  other  portraits  of  bin  patron. 
If  It  were  at  all  important  here  to  consider  par- 
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ticuUrly  the  amount  of  nuccuss  Holbein  met  with 
Id  this  country,  Ihe  will  discovered  in  1S6'J,  and 
!  attributed  to  hlmj  wouhl  iiiuUt  us  to  concIusiouB. 
provided  always  tho  attribution  can  be  verified 
by  satisfiiclorv  proof.  According  to  this  docn- 
inunt,  Holbein  died  in  lCi43,  whereas  it  lioa  been 
gunerally  recciveil  that  liis  death  took  place  iu 
1S54.  If  the  former  date  be  cstoblUbed  as  tlint 
of  lite  deuuBO  of  lhi«  famous  {lainter,  such  a  solu- 
tion raises  aquestlon  of  very  great  impurtaureto 
the  history  of  Art  in  England.  To  uhom,  it  is 
at  onre  uskcd.  is  duo  the  merit  of  having  iiaintcd 
those  fine  works  known  to  hav'c  been  executed 
between  the  years  154.1  and  1I>S4;  It  should 
be  observed  tliut  In  1*110111  of  tlie  pictures  which 
must  be  dated  within  the  interval,  there  is  a 
capricious  variety  of  manner  diflicnlt  of  recuneil- 
iatjon  with  thu  principles  whereon  the  portrails 
of  Henry  VIII.  were  pointed.  Uolhelu's  color, 
■o  the. lew  pretenders  who  mocked  the  art  in. 
England,  was  a  surprise;  insouiuch  that  after 
his  advent  thupalu  and  cohl  manner  of  the  ioitne- 
diiLtely  antecedent  period  soon  disappeared.  Slill 
it  cannot  be  denied  lliat  be  improved  grcatly 
ulUsr  he  settled  iu  Illncland,  and  however  lieauli- 
flit  may  be  some  ofliis  earliest  works  iu  this 
cumitry,  eertiun  of  thu  later  productions  are  yet 
uioro  ciiplivuliug.  If  be  died  in  ISiS,  he  could 
not  hnve  iiainted  Edward  VI.  after  the  latlcr  was 
six  years  of  age;  to  whom  tlien  ore  to  be  Bttrib- 
utcrl  those  subseijuent  portraits  of  Edward  to 
wliicli  lliB  naiiia  of  Holbein  now  attaches,  but 
which  were  painted  after  the  dealli  of  Holbein,  if 
Ihe  discovered  df>cament  prove  to  be  his  will. 
and  determine  hU  death  to  have  taken  place  In 
the  year  above  mentioned !  If  only  one  of  the 
jiicturea  supponed  to  have  been  iffoduccd  after 
1943  can  be  traced  to  tha  baud  of  this  painter. 
this  does  not  prove  the  wiUaUjolutely  worthless, 
but  it  shows  that  the  will  does  not  fix  tlie  date  of 
the  painter's  death  unlets  it  bear  a  subsequent 
record  of  tliut  event.  Thu  magnificent  series 
DOW  exhibited  <]emon5trates  the  advancement 
that  liollieiu  made  iu  this  country.  To  wliot 
impulses  soever  a  painter  may  yield,  lliere  is 
between  everything  that  comes  from  his  hand 
bcilhameeliauical  and  a  sentimental  relation  that 
clearly  indicutu  (he  source  uf  "inspiration."  Now 
eeriain  of  llicsu  works  du<sent  Liotii  mccluuilcally 
and  Bendnientnlly  from  odiers.  About  one  or 
two  of  tlie  imrlruita  of  Edward  VI.  there  Is  a 
strong  Venetian  savor,  and  a  head  of  (Jueen 
Anne  Boleyn  reminds  us  even  of  Grcnie;  indeed, 
the  face  looks  like  a  re-i>aiuUng.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  points  which  llis  discovery  of  the  will 
fnrees  on  our  notice,  aud  (be  incident  must  add  a 

■^'■"Pter.  

Art  111  Eugian<L. 

Holbein  w-as  a  descendant  of  painCera  in  the 
liird  generation.  The  family  may  bo  cla^^ified 
sof  the  school  of  Aagahurg,  the  Pompeii  of  tlw 


kviuou,  Le!]ql^ ;  Tnil 


Ihird  generation. 

Rtnaittaiift.    To  tlie  grandfather,  who 


was  a  hard,  dry,  ecclesiastical  painter,  succeeded 
the  fatlier  of  our  artist,  whoso  talent  and  ambi- 
tion bore  him  far  beyond  tlio  mediocrity  of  lii.s 
Earent  and  master,  lie  in  his  turn  was  distanced 
y  his  son — liim  in  whom  we  are  so  much  Inter- 
usled.  Even  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  tho 
last  didtiugnished  himself  so  sisnally  tliat  his 
friends  already  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant 
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cftrocr.  He  renounced  in  early  life  tlio  hazy 
discipline  of  his  masters,  transcended  their  best 
efforts,  and  having  at  length  emancipuled  him- 
self, in  respect  of  his  Art,  entirely  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  father,  proclaimed  and  maintained 
the  substantive  representation  of  vitality,  and  a 
more  generous  and  natural  conception  of  imper- 
sonation ;  and  this  gradually  exploded  the  hith- 
erto uniform  traditions  of  the  lower  German 
school  of  painting. 

Considering  the  influence  assigned  to  Holbein 
as  a  painter,  and  the  rank  of  those  whom  his 
art  was  deemed  worthy  to  commemorate,  it  is 
'  astonishing  that  at  this  time  there  should  arise 
any  question  as  to  the  precise  time  of  his  death. 
Young  OS  he  was  when  he  quitted  liasle  for 
England,  he  left  behind  him  an  impression  on 
the  art  of  his  country  which  extended  in  time  to 
every  school  in  Germany;  thus  it  is  not  less 
surprising  that  the  j'ear  of  his  birth  also  should 
be  determined  only  by  accident.  Caret  van 
Mander  settles  the  date  as  1498.  The  passajj^e 
is  curious  as  exemplary  of  the  usually  loose  style 
of  the  writer,  who  nays  that  Holbein  "  in  (len 
jare  1498,  te  liasel  in  het  barre  Zwitzerland 
geboren  ward,  ofschoon  veelen  meenon,  dat  hy 
tii  Auffsbourg  in  Zwaben  allererst  liet  licht  zacf." 
Thus  Van  Mander  pronounces  erroneous!}*  both 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  Holbein's  birth ;  and 
he  was  followed  by  Sandrart,  but  with  the  re- 
serve of  the  indefinite  preposition  "  about ; "  he 
says  "  about  1498 ;  '*  and  one  year  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sandrart's  book,  Charles  Patin  settles 
the  date  as  1495,  but  without  giving  his  author- 
ity. Patin,  however,  was  right,  us  far  as  credit 
may  be  given  to  a  picture  in  the  Augsburg  Gal 
lf?ry,  dated  1512,  and  bearing  an  inscription  t^ 
the  effect  that  it  was  painted  when  tlie  artist 
was  seventeen  years  of  age.  As  Holbein  quitted 
his  native  city  so  early  in  life,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  place  is  not  numericnll}'  so  rich  in  evi- 
dences of  his  precocity  as  might  be  expected ; 
there  is,  however,  in  his  great  work,  "  The  His- 
tory of  St.  Catherine,"  a  deptli  of  thouglit,  matu- 
rity of  judgment,  and  a  command  of  means,  which 
many  men  of  high  reputation  have  acquired  only 
aft<jr  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime  of  study. 

The  precise  time  of  Holbein's  removal  to  Basle 
ijjnot  known,  but  it  was  probably  in  tlio  summer 
of  1516.  Sandrart  says  that  the  whole  family 
migrated  to  that  city  at  the  same  time,  but  his 
authority  is  not  satisfactory.  The  works  by  IIi>l- 
bein  existing  in  Basle  are  "The  Passion**  (eight 
compartments),  a  "  Dead  Christ,"  **  Lais  Coi  in- 
thiaca,"  and  **  Venus  and  Cupid  :  "  portraits  of 
the  Burgomaster  Meyer  and  his  wife,  of  Erasmus, 
Kroben,  etc.;  besides  sketches  and  studios.  If 
Holbein  was  never  in  Italy,  it  is  clear  that  what- 
ever he  might  have  seen  of  Italian  art  impressed 
liim  more  deeply  tlian  that  of  his  own  country. 
It  is  not  common  to  find  in  the  works  of  tlie  early 
(lerman  schools  anything  that  is  not  intrin»icnlly 
(tcrman;  but  from  the  rule  there  is  a  departure 
in  certain  of  the  productions  of  this  master, 
which  bespeaks  for  him  an  acquaintance  with 
'Italian  Art.  This  is  conspicuous  in  certain  of 
those  which,'  at  South  Kensington,  bear  his 
name ;  by  some  we  are  even  reminded  of  Rafla- 
elle's  "  Spasalizio."  Van  Mander  says  positively 
that  Holbein  never  visited  Italy,  and  Sandrart 


repeats  his  dictum ;  but  Dr.  Yoltmaiiii  is  of  opin- 
ion that  he  must  have  visited  perhaps  Miiao, 
and  he  has  probability  on  his  side.  It  mast,  he 
says,  have  been  in  the  year  1519 — that  in  which 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  died  in  France.  Those  to 
whom  Holbein  is  known  only  by  his  personal 
likenesses,  class  him  only  as  a  portrait  painter. 
The  reasons  are  sufficiently  obvious  why  he  wai 
not  emplo3*ed  in  religious  painting  in  England ; 
but  to  be  convinced  that  lie  was  unusually  gifted 
for  this  department  of  Art,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  a  little  of  what  he  left  at  Augsburg  sad 
Basle. 

Dr.  Yoltmann's  life  of  Holbein  is  a  fair  en- 
sample  of  what  such  a  biography  should  be: 
and  from  the  profitable  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  his  researches,  we  look  forward  to 
the  forthcoming  of  the  second  part  with  an 
interest  much  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  paint- 
er's having  passed  so  many  years  of  his  life  in 
England. — Art  Journal, 
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Tlic  BuUttin  International  contains  a  commum- 
cntion  from  Father  Secchi,  detailing  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Father  Cappellctti  at  La  Concep- 
.  tion,  on  the  total  eclipse  of  April  15th  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Following  the  example  set  by  Mr.  De 
La  Rue  in  the  famous  Spanish  eclipse.  Father 
Cappellctti  set  himself  the  task  of  photographing 
the  red  protuberances.  Unfortunately,  however, 
a  mist  rendered  these  attempts  unsuccessful;  but 
the  eye  observations  were  of  the  greatest  interest. 
The  first  appearance  observed  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  totality  was  that  of  an  immense 
fiery  mountain,  of  a  rose  color,  in  shape  like  a 
horn.  This  prominence  was  observable  for  2 
min.  22  sec.  Almost  diametrically  opposite  to 
this  there  was  a  smaller  one,  similar  in  form,  but 
clearer  in  color.  The  former  was  estimated  at  2 
min.  40  sec.  and  the  latter  2  min.  in  height 
After  38  seconds  there  appeared  a  series  of  rose- 
colored  flames,  as  if  the  sun  were  on  fire,  and 
which  fired  in  succession  like  a  train  of  powder. 
The  light  of  these  was  very  vivid. 

A  rainbow  in  form  of  a  crescent,  some  30  deg. 
from  the  sun,  its  extremities  resting;  on  a  tangent 
to  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun,  was  also  observed. 

When  the  sun  was  obscured,  three  facuhc  of 
light  were  observed  in  a  direction  normal  to  the 
edge  of  the  moon.  One  of  them  was  so  bright, 
that  the  eye  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  upon  it 
in  the  telescope. 

We  now  know,  thanks  to  Mr.  De  La  Rue's 
photographs,  and  the  investigations  of  the  As- 
tronomer Royal,  that  the  words  ''apparent  diam- 
eter of  the  moon  '*  mean  vcr}'  much  more  than 
is  ordinarily  assigned  to  them.  Time  out  of 
mind,  the  "  new  moon,"  which  carries  the  *'  old 
moon "  in  its  arms,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
larger  fellow,  but  it  did  not  strike  us  that  this 
effect  of  irradiation  would  be  perpetuated  in  our 
telcsco])es.  This,  however,  is  the  case,  as  has 
been  recently  proved  by  measuring  the  dark  moon 
— a  feat  of  observation  rendered  possible,  we  may 
remind  the  reader,  in  solar  eclipses  and  occulta- 
tions  of  stars  at  the  dark  limb. 

The   Astronomer  Royal's  result  is,  that  the 
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moon's  ancn^lor  diamotcr  liithorto  received  is  too 
large  by  2* ;  Mr.  Dc  La  Rue's  that  it  is  too  larp^e 
by  2*16*.  This  quantity  must  be  looked  upon  in 
its  entirety  as  a  telescope  fault,  or  We  must  at- 
tribute part  of  it  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  atmos- 
phere. The  Astronomer  Royal  remarks  that  if 
the  whole  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause,  it  would 
imply  a  horizontal  refraction  of  1',  or  about  one- 
two-thousandth  of  the  earth's.  This  would  indi- 
cate an  atmosphere  dis(!()verable  in  no  other  way. 
Bot  Luna  may  console  herself;  she  is  to  have  a 
beautiful  map.  At  the  last  meetinji^  of  the  Lunar 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  it  was  de- 
creed to  prepare  at  once  a  skeleton  map  one  hun- 
dred inches  in  diameter,  from  Mr.  De  La  Rue's 
photographs,  reduced  to  a  state  of  mean  vibra- 
tion ;  and  this  map  is  to  be  served  out  in  zones  of 
1®  wide  to  all  who  will  promise  to  help  forward 
the  complete'  work. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Pe  La  Rue's  photo;jjn])h3 
reminds  us  that  Mr.  De  La  Rue  now  generously 
confesses  himself  beaten  by  Mr.  Rutherford  in 
the  matter  of  lunar  photograjihy,  a  night  of  sur- 
passing definition  having  enabled  the  American 
phveicist  to  secure  a  faultless  negative. — Popular 
Sctmce  JReview. 

Tlie  Zoological  PoftUion  of  the  Dodo. — At  a 
niecting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  9th  of 
January  last,  Professor  Owen  read  a  paper  on  the 
osteology  of  the  Dodo,  the  great  extinct  bird  of 
the  Mauritius.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
this  bird  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion from  time  to  time  as  to  its  true  affinities. 
When  Professor  Owen  was  Curator  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons*  Mu8('um,  he  classed  the 
Dodo  along  with  the  Raptorial  bird:^.  This  ar- 
rangement led  to  the  production  of  the  huge  vol- 
ume of  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Melville,  in  which 
it  was  very  ably  demonstrated  that  tin?  bird  be- 
long to  tlio  Columh(e  or  pigeon  group.  It  is 
highly  creditable  therefore  to  Mr.  Owen  that  up- 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  of  the 
dodo's  bones  whi<rh  have  lately  come  under  his 
obsenration,  he  has  ("ousented  to  the  view  long 
ago 'expressed  by  Dr.  Melville.  The  materials 
upon  which  Professor  Owen's  paper  was  based 
consisted  of  about  one  hundred  different  bones 
belonging  to  various  parts  of  the  skeleton,  which 
had  been  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  George 
Olnrk,  of  Mah6berg,  Mauritius,  in  an  alluvial  de- 
posit in  that  island.  Afler  an  exhaustive  exami- 
netion  of  these  remains,  which  embraced  nearly 
every  part  of  the  skeleton,  Professor  Owen  came 
to  the  concln»ion  that  previous  authorities  had 
been  correct  in  referring  the  dodo  to  the  Colum- 
bine order,  the  variations  presented,  though  con- 
siderable, being  mainly  such  as  might  be  referable 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  dodo  to  a  terrestrial  life, 
and  different  food  and  habits. — Popular  i^etice 
Heifiew, 
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Panne  Barotidt. — The  great  merchant  Jamset- 
jee  Jejcebhoy  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 
in  foanding  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  on  ouier  public  objects  in  Bombay.  His 
mnnificence  was  acknowled«'ed  by  the  grant  of 
an  English  baronetcy,  in  winch  ho  has  been  buc- 
ceeded  bj  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Carsetjeo  Jejeebhoy. 


There  is  no  other  instance  of  a  similar  honor  be- 
ing conferred  on  a  native  of  India,  though  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  new  Star  of  India 
have  been  granted  to  some  of  the  princes  and 
nobles.  The  Parsee  baronet  owed  his  title  to  in- 
dustry and  liberality,  not  to  birth,  diplomacy,  or 
military  prowess,  and  he  marked  the  distinction 
1)3'  choosing  those  words  for  his  motto  when  her 
Majesty,  in  accordance  with  European  require- 
ments, granted  the  new  knight  his  **  coat  of  arms." 
The  value  of  these  distinctions  in  the  native  esti- 
mation may  be  judged  of  from  a  description  of 
these  armorial  bearings  given  from  a  Parsee  pen 
in  the  Rev.  Canon  Trevor's  Katives  of  India: 
"Sir  Jamsetjee  Jcjcebhoy's  'coat  of  arms'  con- 
sists of  a  handsome  shield,  in  the  form  of  the 
shield  used  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  the  de- 
fence (»f  Malta,  beautifully  blazoned  by  scrolls  of 
gold.  At  the  lower  ])art  of  the  shield  is  a  land- 
8eaj)e  scene  in  India,  intended  to  represent  apart 
of  the  islnnd  of  Bombay,  with  the  islands  of 
Salsette  and  Elephanta  in  the  distance.  The  sun 
is  seen  rising  from  behind  Salsette  to  denote  in- 
dustry, and  is  diflusing  its  light  and  heat,  di.'*- 
l)laying  liberality.  The  U[»per  part  of  the  shield 
has  a  white  ground  to  denote  integrity  and  purity, 
on  which  are  placed  two  bees  representing  indus- 
try and  perseverance.  The  shield  is  surmounted 
by  a  crest  consisting  of  a  beautiful  peacock,  de- 
noting wealth,  grandeur,  and  magnificence;  and 
in  its  mouth  is  i)laced  an  ear  of  paddy,  denoting 
beneficence.  Below  the  shield  is  a  white  pennant 
folded,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  words  *  Indubtry 
and  Liberality,'  which  is  Sir  Jamsetjee's  motto." 
This  inflated  descrijjtion  shows  that  humility  is 
not  highest  among  the  Parsee  virtues.  Happily 
their  character  for  honesty  stands  higher ;  thougli 
the  mercantile  standard  is  not  exactly  that  of  tlio 
Gospel,  and  the  Parsees  are  too  keen  in  trade  to 
escaj)e  all  reproach. 

Indian  Burial. — As  an  appropriate  illustration 
of  the  remains  found  in  Celtic  tombs,  of  which 
there  is  an  account  in  our  June  pjrrt,  we  give  the 
following  extract  from  a  missionary  newspaper: 
"A  daughter  of  Spotted  Tail,  one  of  the  chiefs 
among  the  Sioux,  died  recently  at  their  rendez- 
vous on  Powder  river,  some  260  miles  from  Fort 
Laramie,  Dacotah  Territory.  She  was  an  inter- 
esting girl,  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  always 
had  been  friendly  towards  the  whites,  and,  being 
often  at  the  garrison  with  her  band,  she  became 
warmly  attached  to  them.  After  the  difficulties 
between  her  people  and  the  Governhient  com- 
menced, and  slie  had  been  obliged  to  isolate  her- 
self with  her  people  from  her  former  friends,  she 
began  to  decline  in  health,  and  gradually  pined 
away  until  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  She  de- 
clared she  could  never  enjoy  life  if  she  was  to  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  white 
friends — many  of  whom  had  known  her  from 
infancy — and  remained  a  prey  to  melancholy 
until  she  died.  As  her  people,  numbering  several 
thousands,  were  soon  to  start  on  a  journey  to  the 
Fort,  to  hold  a  council  with  Colonel  Maynadier, 
commanding  this  sub-district,  in  reference  to  a 
treaty  of  peace,  she  requested  that  her  body 
might  bo  taken  to  the  garrison  and  hv  deposited 
in  its  final  resting  place  near  the  Fort  This  was 
done  accordingly.  Colonel  Ma3'nadicr,  with  his 
sUifT,  rode  out  to  meet  the  chief,  who  is  a  noble 
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took  place  at  ."^unsi-t.     •  Col.mel  MaymulicT,'  says  ix  socnis  superfluous  at  this  UUe  day  to  wal^ 

t!»a  chaplain.  '  ii.foniiod  tho  claef  that  I  would  this  celebrated  instrument,  or  point  oat  'm  « 

jierforni  the  burial  service  iu  nccordaiice  with  the  j^pior    quftlities.      JuaUy  may   thU    house  I* 

Christian  usa^^«\  if  he  desired  it.     After  a  few  j.poud  of  its  higU  position   to-day— the  frei: 

monicnld  he  assented.     Accojdiujr  to  their  cus-  of  more  than  forty  years*  industry,  entcrpri^. 

torn,  four  posts  about  twelve  feet  lonp:  were  in-  honorable  deulinj?,  and  superior  mechaniesfdk'ill 

B  rted  in  the  ^rround.  on  tho  too  of  which  a  scaf-  „„,!  nnrufu}  wnrlrninnBli;*^  ;*«  tK^  ».. 


e  ^rround.  on  the  top  of  which  a  scaf-    a,ia  carvM  workmanship  in  the  manulkrtnre  uf 


lets  to  keep  lier  hands  wariii  durinjr  Ikt  journey,    compete  with  the  imported  instrument :  anil 
I  then  proceeded  with  the  burud  b.-rvice,  which    courni^ed  by  their  example,  otlier  manufachiKr* 
was  interpreted   faithfully;    and  the  expressive    rmiidlv  snruni*  un.  iiu-roAMinrr   tli*  nnm^^firim. 


oppoiute „.. 

of  her  two  white  i.onies,  which  had  be.-n  killed  The  superiority  of  the  American  Piano  i*ic- 

iinmcdiately  after  her  deatli,  were  naih-d  to  the  knowledjjed  by  every  European  artii^t  who  ri^A* 

po^t^s  and  the  idolized  «laui^hter  was  jiivpar.td,  ^,m.  shores,  and  none  of  them  dream  of  brifipK 

accordin^r  to  their  fuith.  to  ride  thnui-li  those  their  conrrrt  iruUmmeHf^  vUh  thtm,  btcaw^ of  ^ 

fair  huntin;;,'  grounds  to  which  she  had  ^rouL'  aj.-  f,tct  that  the  Chickcrinq  Gratui  meef^aatkfirtivA. 

parelled  as  she  liad  been  on  earth.     It  was  an  ',,,,,/  svrjujwMt  all  other  instruments  in  the  «- 

atrectiuir  Hijht.     The  coniuiiilini,'  in  irood  faith  thetics  of  tone,  in  Uie  power  of  givinff  tb«  noft 

tliat  sacred  trust  1o  the  ko.'i.ini;  of  their  late  Un-i^,  cxouisite  coh)rin^r  to  every  thiSght  and  Rati- 

amid  tears  ami  wailiu^rs.  phows  an  nuxiity  that  ,„ent  of  the  composer  or  the  player.    ThilLeia 

peace  lui^ht  be  restored  and  preserved.'"— y/^'  the  greatest  piano  virtuoso,  pronounced  thffl 

Leisure  J  four  unequalled  in  this  country,  and  unsurpuficd  ii 

Mai  oflMttrK  —The  Ath^mc^.m  notices  the  Kurope.     Gottsehalk,  on  them,  ha^  achievedla 

fact  that  two  popular  authors,  hohlini,'  superiur  jjrcatest  triumphs ;  and  Wehli  snvs:  "IplajoB 

nppc.intnients  in  tho  Loiulcn  po><-onice.  are  now  tj,em  with  the  profoundest  satislaction.  coLrioQi 

ii 


rcsHB 

-  _ -itry  or  in  Europe.'* 

lately  that  her  ]SIajesty  hail  kindly  ann«.un(s-d  her  These  piano^*,  at  the  AVorlds  Fair  in  EngUwl 
intention  of  presentin-  the  \\  orkiMi:  Men's  Club  in  jj^si^  ^^oit  the  medal,  in  spite  of  prejudice  ud 
lure  with  a  Kek-ction  ol  lMM»k.s— w..rks  of  hction    competition,  ami  revealed  to  Uie  luakera  lh«t 


pic... 

uiiHs).  'My  .Schools  and  Schi,.,]ma.stcr^'  •  Hud-  '  y^Wy  i,p  to  the  times  in  every  improrewA 

s.m's  Twelve  Years  in  India."  m;  rant's  Novels  *  te^.n!*  by   more   than  forty   vears'  U-Ul  tbor 

(W)  v<0nine3),  Tiekwick'  and  *.Nicli.'las  Nickle-  ou-hlv  and  substantially  minufacturc^i.  it  is  w* 

by/   'Li-rhts   and    J^hadows   of    Scottish    J/ifo,'  surpri'siutr  that   this  piano  is   a  erert  fiivorite 

•Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers.'  -Gleiir's  Life  with  the  public.     For  sweetness  of  tone.  deEttCJ 

of  W  ellinjrlt'n.*  •  Scoti's  Tales  of  a  Cirandlatlier,'  of  touch,  and  substantial  workmanship  ia  tllUif 

'  Marryat's  Novels  '  (IH  volume.:.),  an.l  •  JJulwer's  details  of  manufacture,  we  Imve  loiiif  believed il 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'   The  bo(,k>  luive  arrived,  t.,  he  uiisur|)assed.     The  instrument  is  Aw^ 

and  are  all  stron-ly  b<mnd."— 7.* »v  »•«.««  C'r>/:/-f«T.  ,„a,u*.     Not  only  is  Chiokcringps  manu&ctory  ly 

PUfiiJidd  Young  Latlicn  Inxfi'ufr. — Ilavini;  re-  far  the  lartj^est  of  the  kind  in  this  couutrv.  bol  il 

oi'iith' spent  some  da^  s  at  Maplc'.vood,  riehlyeni-  is   eu[)erior  in  elaborate  and  costly  mcKJuokd 

bowered   in   the  beautiful  villa.re  of  Pittoiield,  aids  to  labor,  and  every  de[>artment  is  nauni 

in  the   family   of  the  accoin))Ii.>hed   Principal,  and  directed  by  American  skiH,  jndgiiieat,aBd 
Kev.  Cliarles  V.  Spear,  and  bis  e-vcelleiit  lady,  I  enterpri.se.      Purely  nn  Americao    house.  vA 

we  take  ]ilfnsurein  coinmendii)<:  this  admirabiy  conducted  on  American  principles.  werqioiMii 

conducted  institution  \*y  the   attention    and  p.-i-  its  great  and  long-continued  prw*perity.    (Ktf 

tronaive   of  all  parents  and  ;^uardians  of  youn;;  :;u(>,00u  pianos,  we   are  told,  hare  been  Diis- 

la(lie!>.   who   desire    th</m   to   be    trained   and  fiietuntd   by  this    house.      While  the  Batflriil 

moulded  in   mental    an<l  moral  culture   which  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  Pianos  b  thi 

shall  lit  them  for  the  ^rave  activities  and  re-  very  best  that  can  be  procured— eToriMitthdr- 

8ponsibilities  of  liunian  allotments  on  earth,  and  ouj^hly  sc.isoned,  no  part  elighted,  flu  aWi  ^ 

the  eompanion-'hip  of  InMVen.     Uev.   ])r.  «Iolin  AtaY — we  are  ^lad  to  leam  that  it  huadvaacrf 

Todd,  so  well  and  widely  known,  is  the  President  its  prices  only  in  proportion  to  the 

of  the  Board  of  Tru^tecL'.                                        I  crcMtdcost  of  constructioik 
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SiscF.  the  days  of  the  prince  of  biog- 
rapliera,  tlie  wise  and  warm-kenrUid , 
Flutarcli  of  Cbieroiiea,  very  little  has , 
been  done  in  liteiatare  for  that /x»u//e/i»)n 
which  was  so  esaeotial  a  part  of  his  bio- 
graphical theory.  To  take  men  of  emi- 
nence and  place  them  in  juxtaposition ;  to 
observe  their  pointx  of  similarity,  and  of 
diDitimilarity  in  similarity,  bo  that  each 
should  be  separately  more  intelligible 
from  the  compariHou  of  liim  with  the 
oilier ;  this,  the  Piutarcliiaa  ideji,  ha'* 
been  Ics.i  fruitful  than  nilglit  have  beeu 
expected,  considering  the  just  populitrity 
of  Plutarch  from  the  days  of  Montaigne 


•TAe  Book  of  B<tll-ih.  E.iited  l.j  Box  G*l-l- 
nEii.    iJCTLiith  cilitiun.    Edinlmrgir.   18<>1. 

/Vnni/MR.    Edinbiin;h.   ISSt. 

TatafnoA  Ulaekwood.    l-^iiibargh, 

lhaiUQngUdl,eK.  Ik'iitluy':!  iitonJonl  Novels. 
1B37. 

(•Tyll  Grange.  By  iho  antliot  of  "Hcndlong 
Hull."    Lomiim.   li^l. 

liellqmao/Kailterrrout.  A  nciv  eJition.  18GG. 
K«w  BttiM-VoL  IV.,  So.  fl. 


downwards.  Bishop  Ilurd  deserves  the 
praise  of  having  advocated  its  study,  and 
of  haviu'^  suggested  some  material  for 
the  pnrpose;  and  Coleridge,  in  what  he 
GiUed  the  "  landing  places  "  of  hia  I-Yiend, 
so  fiir  followed  it  up  that  he  made  most 
ingenious  and  suggestive  comparisons 
between  Luther  and  Jtonsseau,  and  be- 
tween Erasmus  and  Voltaire.  >Vo  are 
not  going  to  deal  just  now  with  men  of 
such  magnitude;  but  we  must  be  allowed 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  h.iving  a 
good  opportunity  of  api)lyLng  the  doc- 
trine in  the  case  of  a  group  of  distin- 
guished contcmpor.irios  recently  taken 
away.  Within  about  ■  a  twelvemonth 
three  humorists  have  been  blotted  from 
the  roll  of  living  British  men  of  letters : 
Professor  Aytoun,  Mr.  Tliomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, and  the  Iteverend  Frank  Muhony 
— better  known  as  Father  Front,  Eiicb 
of  those  men  represented  one  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  Aytonn,  our  own  bonnie 
noithcrn  land ;  Peacock,  England ;  and 
Mahony,  Ireland.  They  were  all  humor- 
ists. They  were  all  lyrists.  They  were 
all  more  or  less  Bolieuua.ii  «Sk^  «wisQ!un& 
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in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts.  They  were 
all  men  of  classical  education.  They 
were  all  men  of  strongly  marked  nationfd 
type.  Finally,  they  had  this,  too,  in 
common,  that  they  never  became  exactly 
popular,  that  is,  univei-sally  popular  in 
the  sense  in  which  Thackeray  or  Jerrold 
were  so,  but  enjoyed  their  chief  reputa- 
tion among  the  cultivated  classes.  Every 
generation  has  writers  of  this  peculiar 
type — writers  often  of  higher  powers  and 
attainments  than  many  who  are  better 
known — but  who,  somehow,  never  pass 
the  line  which  divides  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguisljed  from  those  who  are  famous. 
It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  De  Quincey 
never  had  a  tithe  as  many  readers  as  Mr. 
Harrison  Ains worth,  and  that  Mr.  Tup- 
.  per  is  some  fifty  times  as  well  known  as 
Henry  Taylor.  But  this  is  one  of  the 
eternal  phenomena  of  literature  which 
never  discourages  real  men  of  letters, 
while  it  ought  to  teach  critics  that  per- 
haps their  most  important  duty  is  to  help 
to  make  known  those  whom  the  world 
has  not  learned  to  know  for  itself  If  we 
propose  to  glance  now  at  what  was  done 
by  the  three  gentlemen  just  mentioned, 
for  their  generation,  our  object  is  i)artly 
to  induce  readers  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  at  first  hand.  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun's  works  are,  indeed,  well 
known  in  Scotland,  but  might  be  better 
known  in  the  south  and  in  Ireland.  Pea- 
cock, in  spite  of  the  admirable  wit  and 
cleverness  of  his  tales,  is,  wo  suspect, 
little  appreciated  out  of  London.  Father 
Prout  is  loved  and  honored  by  his  own 
countrymen,  and  in  the  literary  world  of 
the  metropolis  his  name  is  a  household 
word ;  but,  elsewhere,  few  know  how 
much  enjoyment  may  be  got  from  his 
pages.  We  should  like  to  see  the  repu- 
tations of  these  brilliant  men  counter- 
c/ianffcdy  as  the  heralds  say — the  Scotch 
and  Irish  reputations  crossing  into  each 
other — and  the  English  intermingling 
with  both.  We  are  no  friends  to  exces- 
sive centralization.  Indeed,  we  cherish 
national  individualism  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  literary  variety,  raciness,  and 
color.  15ut  nationality  without  intercom- 
munion has  a  constant  tendency  to  de- 
generate into  provincmlism ;  and  provin- 
cialism preser\*e8  nation<aI  traits  not  as 
living  things,  but  as  petrifactions.  The 
intellectual  life  of  every  country  ought 


to  blow  over  into  other  lands  like  a  wbii 
Tho  north  wind  is  neoessaiy  to  keep  the 
south  cool,  and  the  soath  wind  is  neoei- 
Fary  to  keep  the  north  from  freedog. 
Now,  it  so  happens,  as  has  been  abtidj 
briefly  hinted,   that  each  of  onr  thra 
humorists  had  a  stron^r  flavor  of  his  owi 
country  about  him.     In  an  age  when  lo 
many  Scotchmen  emigrate,  ATtoim  de- 
voted his  life  to  ScotSmd.     ife  fixned 
himself  on  native  models,  and  attacM 
himself  to  a  native  sdiool  of  litentnft 
His  humor — and  it  is  his  hamor  with 
which  we  have  to  do  in  this  paper— w 
essentially  Scotch  ;  that  is  to  say,  hoitj 
or  even  vehement  in  expression  sooe- 
times,  but  dry  to  the  taste ;  shrewd  ad 
thoughtful  at  bottom  ;    and  band  ob 
character  rather  than  light  and  bfflfini 
He  did   not  shine    in  epigram.     Ba 
prose  style  wanted  clearness,  terBeseiii 
grace.     His  sti'ong  point  both  as  wiittf 
and  talker  was  humor  proper,  fan,  a  pcr 
ception  of  the  ladicrons ;  bat  a  psnc^ 
tion  of  the  ludicrous  from  a  Scot's  poist 
of  view,  in  which  the  intellectnal  nte 
than  the  moral  pleasure  to  be  derifsd 
from  it  is  the  predominant  object  sooEht 
Peacock,  again,  was  eminently  Ed^iA 
in  his  clear  good  sense,  his  quidc  pM- 
trating  sarcasm,  embodied  with  dam 
neatness  of  expression,  and  his  fine  |faD- 
tieal  contempt  for  all  eztravagaaas  of 
taste  and  speculation.     When  we  com 
to  Prout,  we  find  Au  genios  not  lot 
characteristic  of  his  nation.     His  fin  ii 
full  of  all  kinds  of  playfulness,  and  finft 
and  paradox — real  larky  fun,  to  «e  A 
familiar  expression — such  as  the  E^^tt 
kind  rarely  is,  and  the  Scotdi 
never.    In  pure  epigram,  the 
has  the  best  of  it     The  Irishmin^li 
gram  is  most  fanciful ;  his  ptedonsi 
are  colored.    The  Scot  does  not  exori  ii 
epigram  at  all ;  nor  much  in  that  droDRTi 
the  drollery  of  abandon^  of  ^riiioh  dows- 
right  noisy  laughter  is  the  natural      "^ 
The  Englishman's  joke  is  like  a 
smile  in  which  his  inteUedod 


a  pai-t ;  tho  Irishman's  is  a  poke  ia  jstf 
ribs,  accompanied  with  a  hngiii  sk3 
rather  than  hearty;  theSoot'sMadof 


chuckle,  an  inwsjrd  laugh,  irliieh 
not  disturb  the  lines  of  a  raonth  ftlrf* 
sagacious  knowingness,  and  a  MSiiiii 
sense  of  the  pregnant  meaning  ef  vUA 
the  best  Scotch  pieasanbEy  isfift    Wili 
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thus  difltinctly  gifted  according  to  their 
dbtinctivo  races,  our  three  celebrated 
specially  each  his  tpiXrjv  Trarpida  yalav. 
The  author  of  the  Lat/s  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers  wrote  with  obvious  delight  of 
the  "  Thundering  Spey."  The  author  of 
Headlong  Ilall  not  only  devoted  a  special 
poem  to  the  "  Genius  of  the  Thames,"  but 
loved  the  noble  river,  and  haunted  it  all 
his  life.  His  favorite  amusement  in  old 
age  was  to  take  his  fiimily  out  on  it  for  a 
row,  and  his  bones  lie  in  the  churchyard 
of  Shei)perton,  not  far  from  its  wave. 
The  author  of  the  Ileliques  of  Father  Front 
devoted  perhaps  his  best  lyric  to  the 
"Bells  of  Shandon,  that  sound  so  grand 
on  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee ; " 
and  he,  too,  lies  near  the  Lee,  as  Peacock 
does  near  the  Thames,  and  Aytoun  near 
the  Forth — each  amid  the  sceneiy  first 
loved  and  la.st  forgotten  of  his  ancestral 
land.  Any  one  of  them  might  have  ad- 
dressed a  friend  in  the  tenderest  of  all 
the  odes  of  their  common  literary  ances- 
I  tor,  the  beloved  Venusian  lyrist : 

**  Ille  te  mccum  locus  ct  beatae 
Postulant  arces ;  ibi  tu  calentcm 
Debits  sparges  lacrimu  favillam 
Vatia  amici.*' 

Having  thus  indicated  in  a  broad  rapid 
way  the  general  elements  of  comparison 
between  our  writers,  we  shall  follow  the 
Piutai'chian  plan  by  giving  a  skitch  of 
each  of  them  separately,  before  attoinpt- 
ing  to  make  the  comparison  complete. 
The  order  in  which  they  died  happens 
also  to  be  the  alphabetical  order,  so  that 
it  is  not  our  Scottish  patriotism  only 
which  has  made  us  give  Professor  Aytoun 
the  first  place.  Aytoun  came  of  a  good 
old  Scottish  family,  now  represented  by 
Mr.  Roger  Sinclair  Aytoun  of  Inchdairnie, 
the  respected  Member  for  the  Kirkcaldy 
Borghs.  The  family  took  its  name  at  a 
very  remote  period  from  the  lands  at 
Ayton  in  Berwickshire,  and  was  first  es- 
tablished in  Fife  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  Governor  of 
Stirling  Castle.  Their  arms  were  an  en- 
gndled  cross  with  roses ;  and  the  found- 
ers of  the  Fife  branch  adopted  a  beauti- 
ful motto  by  way  of  difTerenco  on  set- 
tling in  their  new  home.  "  Et  decerptce 
ddbunt  odorem^*  they  said,  and  the  trans- 
planted roses  justified  the  modest  boast. 
Sir  Robert  Aytoon,  the  poet,  on  whose 


tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  motto 
may  still  be  read,  was  one  of  the  Fife 
stock,  of  the  house  of  Kinneden.  The 
branches  in  the  "  East  Neuk "  of  Fife 
seem  to  have  dwindled  away,  bal  Inch 
dairnie,  scttl'^d  some  seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Kirkcaldy,  held  on,  and  has  sur- 
vived to  our  time,  in  spite  of  an  interest 
in  politics  during  great  historical  crises 
which  has  been  fatal  to  many  a  landed 
line.  They  produced  Covenanters  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  Jacobites  in  the 
eighteenth ;  and  one  of  the  Jacobites, 
who  seems  from  the  books  which  he  left 
behind  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  science 
and  letters,  passed  some  time  in  exile  in 
Holland.  Of  this  family,  and  sprung, 
we  believe,  from  their  mamage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  once  well-known  judge, 
Lord  Ilarcarse,  William  Edmondstoune 
Aytoun  was  a  cadet ;  a  fact  which  helps  to 
explain  his  tinge  of  feudal  sentiment  and 
romance — that  old  Scottish  quality  found 
in  Scotsmen  unlike  each  other  in  every- 
thing else — in  Knox  and  Sir  Walter,  in 
Smollett  and  in  Hume.  He  was  born  in 
Abercromby  -  place,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
21st  June,  1813,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Roger  Aytoun,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
He  went  to  the  Edinburgh  Academy  at 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  in  1827  or  1828 
to  the  College,  where  he  remained  till 
1832.  The  head  master  of  the  Academy 
Kt  that  time  was  Archdeacon  Williams, 
a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  and  author  of 
several  remarkable  books,  especially  of  a 
Life  of  Qesav,  which  is  far  too  little 
known.  The  classical  professors  of  the 
College  were  Pillans  aTid  Dunbar,  the 
first  a  Latin  scholar  of  some  elegance, 
the  second  a  good  teacher,  as  far  as  his 
range  of  teaching  went  Aytoun  bene- 
fited at  least  as  much  as  his  best  fellow- 
students  by  this  classical  training;  but 
the  ancient  literature  had  no  special  at- 
tractions for  him,  and  he  never  knew  it 
so  well  as  either  Peacock  or  Father  Front. 
On  the  other  hand,  He  learned  Grerman 
in  Grermany,  and  we  have  heard  contem- 
poraries of  his  describe  his  youthful  en- 
thusiasm for  Macaula/s  liny  and  Armadoy 
which,  together  with  the  influence  of 
Scott,  then  the  first  intellectual  influence 
felt  by  every  young  Scotsman,  prepared 
him  for  the  Lai/s  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers 
by  and  by.  Nature  had  formed  Aytoun 
for  the  Tory  school  of  Scottish  literature, 
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but  his  £ither,  who  had  been  agent  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  a  Whig,  and 
the  future  Jacobite  of  Blackwood  was  for 
some  time  devoted  to  "  tlie  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill."  The 
natural  development  of  Aytoun's  mind, 
however,  brought  him  gradually  into 
more  congenial  associations,  and  he  be- 
came a  Tory  of  the  special  Scottish  type 
then  in  fashion,  and  now  extinct.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  on  this 
occasion,  but -nobody,  wo  think,  will 
quarrel  with  us  if  we  say  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  history,  that  tliis  extinct  type  of 
Scottish  Toryism — the  Toryism  of  Scott 
and  John  Wilson — appealed  not  unnatu- 
rally to  the  hearts  and  miaginations  of  the 
young.  It  was  a  picturesque  and  patri- 
otic Toryism  for  one  thing,  basing  itself 
on  the  past,  and  especially  on  the  past  of 
Scotland.  It  was  vl  jolly  Toryism,  in  the 
next  place,  glorying  in  convivial  riot, 
and  deligliting  to  express  itself  with  un- 
bounded freedom  of  humor  and  sarcasm. 
There  is  a  feaiful  legend  in  Eklinburgh 
that  a  song  was  sung  at  the  Tory  suppcra 
of  that  day,  the  chorus  of  which  was  : 

"  Curse  the  people, 
Blast  the  people, 
D — n  the  lower  orders !  " 

This  was  probably  a  Whig  joke,  but 
we  need  only  turn  to  the  'Nodes  Amhrosi- 
amv  to  see  with  what  license  of  savage, 
yet  somehow  not  essentially  bitter  jocosi- 
ty, the  great  Christopher  thought  himself 
entitled  to  treat  opj)onents ;  and  with  what 
a  daring  hand  he  claimed  for  himself  and 
his  friends  the  fiercest  pleasures  of,  the 
social  board.  An  enemy  was  a  "  gander," 
a  "  stot,"  a  "  mean  eunuch  ; "  while  a 
friend,  besides  the  possession  of  every 
serious  virtue,  .enjoyed  a  stomach  to  w^ich 
no  amount  of  supper  and  no  long  succes- 
sion of  tumblers  could  do  the  least  mis- 
chief. There  was  something  in  ^11  this 
fun  which  tickled  the  fancy  of  youngsters  ; 
and  the  effect  of  it  is  veiy  visible  in  Ay- 
touTi's  contributions  to  the  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads,  the  chief  effusions  of  his  humor 
in  verse.  Mr.  Theodore  Mailin  had  been 
M'riting  for  some  time  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Bon  Gaultier  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Aytoun,  and  the  title 
was  retJiined  as  a  common  designation 
when  they  began  to  work  together  in 
laiCs  Magazine  and  Fraser,    Most  of  the 


ballads  were  joint  hancUworic,  bat  ai 
of  the  beat  are  known  to  have  been  1 
toun*s,  among  whioh  we  may  menti 
'*  The  Massacre  of  the  Macpheno 
"  The  Queen  in  Prance/'  ««The  Rhym 
Sir  Launcelot  Bogle,"  and  "  Little  Joh 
We  quote  the  first  of  theae,  in  note 
its  being  so  well  known  on  thu  i 
Tweed,  because  there  is  a  dxynesB 
sarcasm  about  it,  which  we  have  aim 
declared  to  be  essentially  Scotch,  as  < 
tinct  from  the  satire  either  of  Engb 
or  Ireland : 

THE  MASSACRE  OP   TUB   MACFBOtaOS. 
{From  the  GagiSc.) 


Fhalrshon  swore  a  feud 

Against  the  clan  M'Taviah ; 
Marched  into  their  land 

To  murder  and  to  xaflsh ; 
For  he  did  resolve 

To  extirpate  the  vipers^ 
With  foar-ond-twenty  men 

And  flve-and-thirty  pipem 

But  when  he  had  gone 

Half  way  down  Strath  Gnaa^ 
Of  his  fighting  tail 

Just  three  were  remalnin*. 
Tliey  were  all  he  had. 

To  back  him  in  ta  battle; 
All  the  rest  had  gone 

Of^  to  drive  ta  cattle. 

ni. 

"  Fcry  coot !  '*  cried  Fhairahcn, 

"So  my  clan  disgraced  ia; 
Lads,  we'll  need  to  fight 

Pefore  we  tonch  the  paartioL 
Here's  I^Ihic-Mac-Methuaaleh 

Coming  wi*  hU  ft*ftiia1at 
Gillies  seyenty-tbree. 

And  azty  Bhuini-wanaQi! " 

IV. 

"  Coot  tay  to  you,  rir ; 

Are  you  not  ta  Fhalrdite  f 
Was  you  comhig  here 

To  fisit  any  person  f 
You  arc  a  phudcgnaid,  air  I 

It  is  now  idx  handled 
Coot  long  yean^  and  morai 

Since  my  glen  was  plmNknl* 

"Fatlstatyoaw^f 

Dare  you  cock  joor  pOMwf 
I  will  teach  yon,  riie^ 
Fat  ia  coot  behaviorl 
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You  shall  not  exist 

For  another  day  more ; 
I  will  shoot  you,  sir, 

Or  slay  you  with  my  claymore  I  "• 

VL 

"  I  am  fery  glad 

To  Icam  what  you  mention, 
Since  I  can  prevent 

Any  such  intention," 
So  Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 

Gave  some  warlike  howls, 
Threw  his  skhian-dhu, 

An'  stuck  it  in  his  powels. 

vn. 

In  this  fery  way 

Tied  ta  faliant  Fhairshon, 
Who  was  always  thought 

A  superior  person. 
Fhairshon  had  a  son, 

Who  married  Noah's  daughter. 
And  nearly  spoiled  ta  Flood, 

By  trinking  up  the  water : 

VIII. 

Wliich  he  would  have  done, 

I  at  least  believe  it. 
Had  ta  mixture  peen 

Only  half  Glenlivet. 
This  is  all  my  tale ; 

Sirs,  I  hope  'tis  new  to  t'  ye ! 
Here's  your  fery  good  healths 

And  tamn  ta  whusky  duty  ! 

Aytoun'8  band  is  very  visible,  we  think, 
in  the  "Dirge  of  the  Drinker,"  a  paro- 
dy of  his  own  Itays,  and  a  very  spirited 
Specimen  of  the  rather  extravagant  come- 
y  of  his  school : 

THE  DIB<3E   of  TUE  DRIXKER. 

Brothers,  spare  awhile  your  liquor,  lay  your 
final  tumbler  down ; 

He  has  dropped — that  star  of  honor — on  the 
field  of  his  renown ! 

Baise  the  wail,  but  raise  it  soflly,  lowly  bend- 
ing on  your  knees, 

If  you  find  it  more  convenient,  you  may  hic- 
cup if  you  please. 

Sons  of  Pantagruel,  gently  let  your  hip-hur- 
raing sink, 

Be  your  manly  accents  clouded,  half  with  sor- 
row, half  with  drink! 

Dghtly  to  the  sofa  pillow  lift  his  head  off  the 
floor; 

Bee,  how  calm  he  sleeps,  unconscious  as  the 
deadest  nail  in  door  I 

Widely  o*er  the  earth  I  *ve  wandered ;  where 
the  drink  most  fireely  flowed, 

I  have  ever  reeled  the  foremost,  foremost  to 
the  beaker  strode. 

Deep  in  shady  dder  cellars  I  have  dreamed 
o'er  heavy  wet, 


By  the  fonnttdns  of  Damascus  I  have  quaffed 
the  rich  sherbet. 

Regal  Montepuldano  drained  beneath  its  na- 
tive rock, 

On  Joliannis*  sunny  mountain  frequent  hie- 
cuped  o'er  my  hock ; 

I  have  bathed  in  butts  of  Xeres  deeper  than 
did  e'er  Monsoon, 

Sangareed  with  bearded  Tartars  in  the  !Houn- 
tains  of  the  Moon ; 

In  beer-swilling  Copenhagen  I  have  dnmk 
your  Danesman  blind, 

I  have  kept  my  feet  in  Jena,  when  each  bursch 
to  earth  declined ; 

Glass  for  glass,  in  fierce  Jamaica,  I  have  shar- 
ed the  planter's  rum, 

Drank  with   Highland    dhuin^-wassails,  till 
each  gibbering  Gael  grew  dumb ; 

But  a  stouter,  bolder  drinker — one  that  loved 
his  liquor  more — 

Never  yet  did  I  encounter  than  our  .friend  upon 
the  floor ! 

Yet  the  best  of  us  are  mortal,  we  to  weak- 
ness all  are  heir, 

He  has  fallen,  who  rarely  staggered — ^Ict  the 
rest  of  us  beware  ! 

We  shall  leave  him  as  we  found  him — lying 
where  his  manhood  fell, 

'Mong  the  trophies  of  the  revel,  for  he  took 
his  tipple  well. 

Better  'twere  we  loosed  his  neckcloth,  laid  his 
throat  and  bosom  bare. 

Pulled  his  Hobies  off,  and  turned  his  toes  to 
taste  the  breezy  air. 

Throw  the  sofa-cover  o'er  him,  dim  the  flar- 
ing of  the  gas, 

Calmly,  calmly '  let  him  slumber,  and,  as  by 
•       the  bar  we  pass. 

We  shall  bid  that  thoughtflil  waiter  place  be- 
side him,  near  and  handy. 

Largo  supplies  of  soda  watcc,  tumblers  bot- 
tomed well  vrith  brandy, 

So,  when  waking,  ho  shall  drain  them,  with 
that  deathless  thirst  of  his — 

Clinging  to  the  hand  that  smote  him,  like  a 
good  *un  as  ho  Is ! 

Tbese  pieces,  and  the  "  Queen  in 
France,"  are  on  tbe  whole  the  best 
things  in  the  Bon  Graultier  Ballads.  The 
parody  of  Mrs.  Browning,  too,  is  cood  ; 
but  most  of  tbe  parodies  are  ordinary 
enough — not  to  be  compared  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Jkfected  Addresses^  or  to  the 
Prize  Novelists  of  Thackeray. 

While  Aytoun  was  thus  amosins  him- 
self and  the  pablic,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
place  his  interests  in  life  on  a  solider  basis 
than  comic  ballads  can  supply.  He  be^ 
came  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  188^  anc* 
an  Advocate  in  1840.  Afberwaros  be 
was  appointed  to  the  Sheriffship  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  to  the  Professorship  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Edinburffh.  He  was  success- 
ful in  both  occupations,  especially  in  the 
latter.  But  he  owed  his  chief  distinc- 
tion all  along  to  what  he  did  in  litera- 
ture ;  and  ])opular  as  his  Bon  Gaultier 
Biilladsy  and  his  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cav- 
aliers  were,  they  were  neither  of  them 
more  relished  than  some  of  his  prose 
articles  in  Blackwood^  such  as  "  How 
we  got  up  the  Glenmutchkin  Rail- 
way," and  "  How  I  stood  for  the  Dreep- 
dailie  Burghs."  These  are  fair  rep- 
resentatives of  his  comic  tJilent,  and 
comic  talent,  we  repeat,  was  his  forte. 
It  was  a  talent  quite  inferior  to  Thacke- 
ray's in  insight,  delicacy,  and  edge ;  and 
to  Wilson's  in  general  i)Ower  and  swing. 
But  it  was  a  genuine  gift  of  his  own — 
depending  for  its  effect,  not  on  style,  in 
which  he  was  never  strong,  but  on  its 
intrinsic  force  of  humorous  character. 
His  humor  was  broad,  we  may  add,  and 
required  plenty  of  elbow  room.  What 
is  further  worth  notice,  it  was  almost 
never  poetic  humor,  a  strong  sign  that 
his  poetry  was  not  very  real  or  deep,  but 
much  more  artificial  than  either.  In 
Hood,  for  example,  the  i)oeliy  and  hu- 
mor blend  with  each  other ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  be- 
gins. But  Aytoun's  humor  and  poetiy 
stand  quite  apart.  Between  the  broad 
fun  of  "How  I  became  a  Yeoman"*— 
another  of  his  best  Blackwood  papers — 
and  the  fife  nnd  kettledrum  liveliness  of 
the  />/y.?,  there  is  no  monil  connection 
visible.  In  short,  all  we  ever  read  or  saw 
of  Aytoun  induces  us  to  think  of  him 
as  a  shrewd,  able  Scot,  witli  a  strong 
vein  of  the  national  humor,  but  whose 
poetry  was  mere  cleverness  exercised  on 
the  traditionary  material  of  his  political 
school.  His  white  rose  was  not  waxen 
— we  do  not  say  that.  But  we  do  say 
that  it  had  a  very  faint  smell ;  that  Uiough 
his  poetic  Jacobite  romanticism  was  real 
as  far  as  it  went,  it  did  not  go  very  for. 
The  complete  failure  of  his  more  ambi- 
tious attempts,  his  Lectures  on  Poetry 
in  London,  his  Bothwell,  and  his  Xor- 
man  Sinclair^  seems  to  us  sti'ougly  to 
corroborate  this  view.  And  his  mind, 
thoijgh  of  good  quality,  was  not  fertile. 
It  j)roduced  a  few  fruits  of  very  pleasant 
flavor,  and  much  that  was  insijjid  and 
commonplace ;  whereas  Peacock  was 
as  fresh  in  Gi-t/Il  Grange  as  he  had  been 


half  a  century  before ;  and  Father  Front 
continued  to  write  daily  with  eenae  tad 
wit,  to  be  always  readable,  never weakp 
till  his  death,  at  more  than  aztj  jon 
of  age. 

The  latest  of  Aytoan'a  jeux  iTefvir 
which  made  any  considerable  hit  wm 
perhaps  the  best   of  them  all:  FlrmH- 
ian  ;  or  the  Student  of  Badajoz,    A  ^M- 
modio  Tragedy.     By  T.   Percy  Jonei 
About  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  existed  a 
bad  school  of  poetry,  encouraged  fajn 
absurd  school  of  criticism,  and  owmg  iti 
origin  ultimately   to  the   Ftttu»  of  Ifr. 
Bailey.  No  doubt  ther  j  were  men  anuiiy 
them  whose  natural  poetic  powtf  m 
greater  than  Aytoan's  own.     But  tbe 
power  was  absurdly  used  ;  was  emplofal 
on   extravagant  conceptions  clothed  is 
extravagant  expression ;  and  the  xodl 
was  Bometlung  offensiye  to  all  who  hid 
formed  their  taste  on  the_gTeat  modch 
whether  of  antiquity  or  of  England.  Af* 
toun*s  sympathies  in  these  matten  wn 
sound  ;  indeed,  if  they  erred  at  aD,  th^ 
erred  from  a  certain  narrowness  oo  Ike 
sound  side.      So  he  did  what  hb  tdnti 
exactly  suited  him  for  —  wrote  an  cU^ 
rate  squib  on  the  juvenile  ofienden.  Ik- 
milian  is  a  poetaster  with  a  taste  ftrm- 
suality,   and  a  morbid   hankeiiiur  ite 
crime,  and  his  rant,  in  Terses^a  Ike 
following,  is  an  admirable  imitrtwt  rf 
the  kind  of  staff  that  was  pradoood  is 
all  seriousness  by  oar  younger  poeli  ■ 
1853-4  : 

'T^'t  the  hoarse  thunder  icnd  the  nritflf 

Yea,  shake  the  stars  by  myriads 

boughs, 
As  Autumn  tempest  shakes  the 

down ; 

Let  the  red  lightning  shoot  athwart  IhsilVi 
EntangUng  comets  by  their  spoondiv  kal^ 
Piercing  the  zodiac  belt,  andcanTfa^dMi 
To  old  Orion,  and  his  whimpering  hon  rft 
But  let  the  glory  of  tUs  deed  be  Btai!* 

The  bard*s  taste  in  love 
centric  as  in  poetry : 

*'  He  had  a  soul  beyond  the  Tolgsr , 

Sun-ripened,  swarthy.  He  wasaotlhiM 
To  pluck  the  feeble  Uly  ten  Us  ri 
\ihtn  the  bUick  hyacinth  stood  in 

by. 
The  lady  of  his  lore  was  4aA  m  b^ 
Her  lips  as  plonteoos  as  the  B|iMart  il% 
And  her  short  hair  crisp  vlthi 
She  wssanegressi  "* 
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But  while  jastice  is  thus  done  to  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Fermilian  the  poet, 
that  of  Apollodoms  the  critic  is  not  de- 
frauded of  its  due.  He  enters  on  the 
scene  soliloquizing  in  this  fashion  : 

"  Wliy  do  men  call  me  a  presumptuous  cur, 
A  vaporing  blockhead,  and  a  turgid  fool, 
A  common  nuisunce,  and  a  cliarl:itan  ? 
I*vc  dashed  into  the  sea  of  metaphor, 
With  as  strong  ]>addles  as  the  sturdiest  ship 
That  churns  Medusie  into  liquid  light, 
And  hashed  at  every  object  in  my  way. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  reviewed  myself  incessantly." 

Firmilian  no  doubt  helped  £o  explode 
the  now  almost  forgotten  nonsense  at 
which  it  was  levelled.  The  "  spasmodic 
school "  no  longer  exists  as  a  school ; 
and  any  single  member  of  it  who  has 
reached  any  position  in  letters  has  done 
so  by  emancipating  himself  from  the  ab- 
surdities of  his  youth.  Unluckily,  in 
Bome  cases  in  which  the  extravagance 
was  thought  to  be  a  mere  excess  of 
power,  it  has  turned  out  that  the  power 
resided  only  in  the  extravagance.  When 
the  spasmodic  poet  has  begun  to  write 
like  other  people,  he  has  written  worse. 

Aytoun  enjoyed  no  little  convivial  re- 
nown in  his  youth,  for  the  same  humor 
which  belongs  to  his  writing  belonged  to 
his  conversation.  So  late  as  at  the  time 
of  Thackeray's  la.st  visit  to  Edinburgh  he 
made  a  capital  mot.  He  told  Thackeray 
that  he  did  not  like  his  Georges  nearly  so 
well  as  his  Jeameses.  But  in  his  latter 
years  a  kind  of  mysterious  languor  came 
over  him.  He  had  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  pain  inflicted  on  mortals  bj  any 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  doom — the  un- 
timely loss  of  a  beloved  wife — Jane  Emily 
Wilson,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  whom  he  manied  in  1849. 
His  health  failed,  not  abruptly,  but  gradu- 
ally ;  and  he  seemed  to  lose  his  relish  for 
Bodety,  and  his  interest  in  human  pur- 
suits. His  characteristic  face,  with  its 
yellowish  beard,  and  the  deep  -  seated 
twinkle  of  fun  in  its  eyes,  retained  its 
interest;  but  he  looked  thin  and  feeble 
about  the  legs,  and  walked  without  vigor 
or  dedsion  of  strida  He  rallied,  how- 
ever,  and  entered  into  a  second  marriaga 
Bat  the  amendment  was  not  permanent ; 
and  he  died  at  a  hoose  which  he  was  rent- 
ing in  Morayshire  in  the  August  of  last 


year.  As  a  son  and  brother,  Aytoun  was 
at  all  periods  of  life  beyond  praise ;  he 
was  much  liked  by  his  old  intimates,  and 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  best  years ; 
and  if  nothing  worthy  of  his  memory  or 
of  his  Scottish  popularity  has  yet  been 
written  about  him  in  Edinburgh,  it  is 
sonie  satisfaction  to  know  that  his  surviv- 
ing friend  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  intends 
to  supply  the  deficiency.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  English  member 
of  our  triad  of  humorists,  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  author  of  Headlong  TIall,  Crotch" 
et  Castle^  and  other  pleasant  and  clever 
books — all  bearing  that  cachet  of  a  distinc- 
tive character  and  intellect  in  the  writer, 
which  is  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of 
really  superior  paits.  In  these  days, 
when  so  many  "  twaddling  essays  "  are 
written,  and  when  the  pleasantry  of  our 
younger  wags  is  too  often  mere  Cockney 
garbage,  we  recur  with  delight  to  the 
vivid  satire,  manly  sense,  and  brilliant 
scholarship  of  this  distinguished,  but  not 
sufficiently  known  author.  Mr.  Peacock 
survived  Aytoun  ;  but  he  was  already  be- 
fore the  world  when  Aytoun  first  entered 
into  it.  He  was  born  at  Weymouth  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1785,  being  the  only 
child  of  Mr.  Samuel  Peacock,  a  London 
merchant,  by  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Love,  who  lost  a  leg  as  Master 
of  H,M.S.  "Prothee,"  in  Rodney's  ac- 
tion in.  1782. t  The  father  of  Mr.  Pea- 
cock died  early ;  and  his  mother  removed 
to  Chertsey,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to 
a  boarding-school  at  Englefield  Green, 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Dix,  who  was  very  proud 
of  him.  The  lad  loved  books  from  the 
beginning,  and  even  in  his  holidays  de- 
lighted to  read  by  the  river  side,  or  in 
Windsor  Forest — scenes  which  he  con- 
tinued to  haunt  all  his  life.  When  he 
was  sixteen  his  mother  settled  in  London, 
and  Peacock  received  no  further  educa- 
tion. But  Mr.  Dix  had  evidently  ground- 
ed his  pupil  well,  for  he  went  on  closely 

*  Mr.  Martin's  Memoir  of  Professor  Aytonn  is 
to  be  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  best  prooe  writ- 
ings. 

f  We  mnst  express  onr  thanks  here  to  Mr. 
Howes  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  for  obtain- 
ing ns  some  particnlars  of  the  life  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Peacock.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  dis- 
tingnished  painter  Mr.  Wallis,  for  the  loan  of  an 
excellent  portnut  of  him ;  and  Mr.  Greorgo  Mere- 
dith has  likewise  fiiTored  na  with  Mime  reminiscen- 
cea. 
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Btadying  the  ancient  writers  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
one  of  the  men  best  read  in  the  classics,  of 
his  generation.  Though  avroSidaKrog 
he  was  not  ^tpifiadrig,  and  therefore  not 
obnoxious  to  the  remark  of  Cicero  that 
the  dxpifxadEig  are  **in8olentes."  But  he 
took  a  waggish  pleasure  always  in  having 
a  hit  at  the  universities,  which  he  said 
did  nothing  for  the  classics  but  '^  print 
German  editions  of  them  on  betterpaper." 
His  youth  was  studious  throughout. 
When  his  day  had  been  spent  at  the 
noble  library  m  Bloomsbury,  he  would 
devote  his  evening  to  reading  aloud  to 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  superior  under- 
standing. He  loved  her  as  Gray  and 
Thomas  Brown  loved  their  mothei-s,  with 
a  love  beyond  that  of  common  natures. 
He  consulted  her  judgment  on  all  that  he 
wrote ;  and  some  time  after  her  death, 
he  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
never  written  with  any  zeal  since. 

Peacock  began  his  literaiy  career  with 
poetry.  He  published  a  poem  called 
"  Palmyra,"  as  early  as  1806,  and  anoth- 
er, "  The  Genius  of  the  Tliames,"  in  1812. 
When  Shelley  saw  them  both  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  he  took  care  to  protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  "  commerce  is 
prosperity,"  or  that  "the  glory  of  the 
British  flag  is  the  happiness  of  the  Brit- 
ish people,"  which  he  had  found  in  the 
*'  Genius  of  the  Thames."  But  he  prais- 
ed their  "  genius,  information,  and  pow- 
er," and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
thought  **  the  conclusion  of  *  Palmyra ' " 
the  "  finest  piece  of  poetry  he  had  ever 
read."  A  personal  acquaintance  follow- 
ed, and  in  1813  Peacock  was  Shelley's 
guest  "  He  is  a  very  mild  agreeable 
man,"  writes  Shelley  to  Hogg,*  in  the 
November  of  that  year,  '*and  a  good 
scholar.  His  enthusiam  is  not  very  ar- 
dent, nor  his  views  very  comprehensive  : 
but  he  is  neither  superstitious,  ill-tem- 
pered, dogmatical,  nor  proud."  Some  of 
the  queer  people  whom  Shelley  had  about 
him  in  those  days,  and  who  figure  in  Mr. 
Hogg's  eccentnc  but  instructive  book, 
did  not  like  Peacock  as  well  as  Shelley 
did.  "  They  have  made  an  addition  to 
their  party,"  Miss  Conielia  N —  tells  Mr. 
Hogg,  "  in  the  person  of  a  cold  scholar, 
who,  I  think,  has  neither  taste  nor  feel- 


*  Hogg's  Slielley,  ii.,  482. 


ing."  The  fact  was  that  Peacock  had 
too  much  sense,  and  too  sharp  an  eye  for 
a  humbug,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  entha- 
siasts  and  sham-enthusiasts,  who  were 
then  preying  on  and  stimulating  Shelley's 
weaknesses.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
the  poet  if  he  had  had  more  such  friends 
as  Peacock  instead  of  them.  Bat  he 
naturally  knew  a  gentleman  and  a  schol- 
ar when  he  saw  him.  The  acquaintance 
continued;  and  Peacock  accompanied 
the  Shelleys  on  one  of  their  jonmeys  to 
Edinburgh.  There  is  generally  a  Scotch- 
man in  Peacock's  novels,  which  we  mast 
attribute  doubtless  to  this  visit 

The  first  of  the  novels  in  question  was 
Headlong  Ilallj  which  appeared  in  1816, 
and  to  the  type  of  which  all  its  succes- 
sors approximate  more  or  less  nearly. 
We  know  what  the  fashionable  novel  oi 
1866  is — either  a  photograph  of  common- 
place life  by  an  artist  who  sets  up  his 
camera  at  the  drawing-room  door  as 
mechanically  as  his  brother  artist  at  May- 
all's  ;  or  a  literary  Chinese  puzzle,  made 
up  of  all  imaginable  complications  of 
crimes  committed  by  stupidly  unnatural 
puppets  fobbed  off  on  us  for  characters. 
The  Peacockian  novel  is  something  quite 
different.  It  is  a  sort  of  comedy  m  the 
fonn  of  a  novel,  making  very  little  pre- 
tension to  story,  or  to  subtle  character- 
painting,  but  illustrating  the  intellectual 
opinions  and  fashions  of  the  day  in  capi- 
tal dialogues;  natural  even  in  its  most 
comic  freedoms,  and  full  of  wit,  satire, 
literature,  and  playfulness  of  every  kind. 
Peacock  had  a  favorite  set  of  dramatis 
pcrsonce,  who  reappear  with  more  or  less 
variety  in  most^of  his  books.  There  is  a 
cultivated  squire,  whose  mansion  forms  a 
rendezvous  lor  the  company,  and  whose 
daughters  or  lady  visitors  supply  occa- 
sion for  the  only  half-serious  love-mak- 
ing of  the  story.  There  is  a  parson  of 
the  old  school,  sometimes  merely  remark- 
able for  eating  and  drinking,  but  gen- 
erally a  classical  scholar  and  a  wit  into 
the  bargain.  There  is  a  Scotch  philos- 
opher of  the  Edinburgh  Revicxo  type. 
And  there  are  representatives  of  all  the 
pet  schools  of  speculation  and  sentiment 
m  his  day :  the  phrenologist ;  the  Byronic 
misanthrope  ;  the  Coleridgian  mystic  ; 
perfectibility  of  the  species  man  ;  and  so  • 
forth.  These  people  all  get  very  fair 
play,  even  when  ridiculed,  and  are  brought 
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to  the  test  of  sound  common  sense,  and 
of  that  kind  of  wit  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  "  only 
sense  sharpened  till  it  shines.*'  The  pol- 
itics of  the  author  are  not  easily  defined. 
Like  many  men  who  are  literary  rather 
than  political,  he  seems  to  have  been  Con- 
servative on  one  side  of  his  mind,  and 
Libei*al  on  the  other.  He  laughed  at  the 
*'  March  of  Intellect ;"  the  glorification  of 
the  physical  sciences  ;  the  worship  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  novel  schemes  of 
education— of  one  class  of  his  contem- 
poraries. But  he  laughed  also  at  the  de- 
lences  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  high- 
flying Toryism  of  another  class,  lie 
quizzed  Brougham.  He  more  than  quiz- 
zed Soutliey,  whom  he  somewhere  calls 
"  a  Priapus  set  up  to  guard  the  golden 
apples  of  corruption."  In  shoit,  he  was 
a  satirist,  without  being  a  partisan,  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  satirize  what- 
ever exaggerations  he  pleased,  no  matter 
in  what  directions  the  exaggerations 
tended.  With  regard  to  his  place  in  the 
great  schools  of  satire,  just  as  we  trace 
the  pedigree  of  Churchill,  through  Diy- 
den,  to  Juvenal,  and  that  of  Pope,  in 
spite  of  grave  differences,  to  Horace,  so 
we  call  Peacock  a  child  of  Aristophanes. 
He  had  the  gayety ;  the  dramatic  free- 
dom ;  the  lively  wit ;  the  feeling  for  na- 
ture ;  the  turn  for  song ;  all  of  which 
were  possessed  by 


«« 


The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes," 


of  course  on  a  greater  and  more  brilliant 
scale. 

In  the  first  novel  of  the  series.  Head- 
long Hall,  the  scene  lies  in  the  chateau  of 
a  Welsh  squire,  at  which  philosophers  of 
all  kinds  of  views  are  assembled,  the  usual 
parson  being  this  time  a  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Graster,  whose  name  suggests  fun, 
and  who  supplies  it  Here  is  a  fragment 
of  breakfast  talk : 

***The  anatomy  of  the  human  stomach,' 
said  Mr.  Escot,  *aud  the  formation  of  the 
teeth,  clearly  place  man  in  the  class  of  frugiv- 
ovouB  animals.' 

"  'Many  anatomists,*  said  Mr.  Foster,  *are 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  agree  in  discemiug 
the  characteristics  of  the  carnivorous  classes.' 

" '  I  am  no  anatomist,'  said  Mr.  Jcnkison, 
'and  cannot  decide  where  doctors  disagree  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  conclude  that  man  is  om- 
nlYorons,  and  on  that  conclusion  I  act.' 

"  *  Your  conclusion  is  truly  orthodox,'  said 


the  Reverend  Doctor  Gaster ;  ^  indeed  the 
loaves  and  fishes  are  typical  of  a  mixed  diet ; 
and  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
shows ' 

"  *That  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes,'  said  Mr.  Escot. 

"  *  It  never  J  OSes  sight  of  any  point  of  sound 
doctrine,'  said  the  reverend  doctor." 

The  reverend  gentleman  gets  into  a 
curious  but  very  natural  after  -  dinner 
scrape,  in  the  passage  which  we  subjoin  : 

**  The  Reverend  Doctor  Gaster  seated  him- 
self in  the  corner  of  a  sofa,  near  Miss  Philo- 
mela Poppyseed.  Miss  Poppysced  detailed  to 
him  the  plan  of  a  very  moral  and  aristocratic 
novel  she  was  preparing  for  the  press,  and 
continued  holding  forth,  with  her  eyes  half 
shut,  till  a  long-drawn  nasal  tone  from  the 
reverend  divine  compelled  her  suddenly  to 
open  them  in  all  the  indignation  of  surprise. 
The  cessation  of  the  hum  of  her  voice  awak- 
ened the  reverend  gentleman,  who,  lifting  up 
first  one  eye-lid,  then  the  other,  articulated,  or 
rather  murmured,  *  Admirably  planned  in- 
deed ! ' 

"  *I  have  not  quite  finished,  sir,'  said  Miss 
Philomela,  bridling.  *  Will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  inform  me  where  I  left  off?  ' 

"  The  doctor  hummed  a  while,  and  at  length 
answered  :  *  I  think  you  had  just  laid  it  down 
as  a  position,  that  a  thousand  a  year  is  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient  in  the  passion  of  love, 
and  that  no  man  who  is  not  so  far  gifted  by 
nature  can  reasonably  presume  to  feel  that 
passion  himself,  or  be  correctly  the  object  of 
it  with  a  well-regulated  female.' 

***That,  sir,'  said  Miss  Philomela,  highly  in- 
censed, *  is  the  fundamental  principle  which  I 
lay  down  in  the  first  chapter,  and  which  the 
whole  four  volumes,  of  which  I  detailed  to  you 
the  outline,  are  intended  to  set  in  a  strong 
practical  light.' 

"  *  Bless  me,'  said  the  doctor,  *  what  a  nap  I 
must  have  had ! ' " 

Headlong  Hail  contains  one  or  two 
songs  such  as  Peacock  liked  to  introduce 
into  his  book ;  and  Thackeray,  we  hap- 
pen to  know,  thought  his  songs  among 
the  best  of  the  age.  There  is  a  pleasant 
jollity  in  that  which  wo  select : 

"  In  his  last  blnn  Sir  Peter  lies, 

Who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  frown ; 
Death  took  him  mellow  by  surprise, 

And  in  his  cellar  stopped  him  down. 
Through  all  our  land  we  could  not  boast 

A  knight  more  gay,  more  prompt  than  he» 
To  rise  and  fill  a  bumper  toast, 

And  pass  it  round  with  Tnass  xniss 

TUKEE. 

'*  None  better  knew  the  feast  to  sway. 
Or  keep  Mirth's  boat  in  better  trim ; 
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For  Nature  had  but  little  clay 

Like  that  of  which  she  moulded  him. 

The  meanest  guest  that  graced  his.  board 
Was  there  the  freest  of  the  free, 

His  bumper  toast  when  Peter  poured, 
And  passed  it  round  with  tubes  times 

THREE.  * 

"  He  kept  at  true  good-humor's  mark, 

The  social  flow  of  pleasure's  tide  ; 
He  never  made  a  brow  look  dark, 

Nor  caused  a  tear,  but  when  he  died. 
No  sorrow  round  his  tomb  should  dwell : 

More  pleased  his  gay  old  ghost  would  be. 
For  funeral  song,  and  passing  bell, 

To   hear   no  sound    but    three    times 


THIUSB. 


»» 


Nightmare  Abbey,  first  published  in  1818, 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Headlong 
Hail.     The  Abbey  is  the  seat  of  Christo- 
pher Glowry,  Esq.,.  a  gloomy  gentleman 
Bubject  to   the   blue-devils,  whose  only 
son  and  heir  liad  been  christened  "  Scy- 
throp,"  "  from  the  name  of  a  maternal 
ancestor  who   had   hanged  himself  one 
rainy  day  in  a  fit  of  ta\Uam  vita;,  and  had 
been  eulogized  by  a  coroner's  jury  in  the 
comprehensive  phrase  of  felo  de  se ;  on 
which    account    Mr.    Glowry  held    his 
memory  in  high  honor,  and  made  a  punch 
bowl  of  his  skull."     At  this  cheerful  seat 
various  visitors  regale  themselves — Flos- 
ky,  a  kind  of  caricature  of  Coleridge  5 
Mr.  Cypress,  a  Byronic  poet,  and  others ; 
including  a  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Hilary,  who 
bring  with  them   an  orphan  niece,  '*  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Glo\vry's  youngest  sis- 
ter,  who   made  a   runaway  love-match 
with  an   Irish  officer.*'     The  history  of 
the  unlucky   gentlewoman   is   given  by 
Peacock  in  a  single  most  characteiistic 
paragraph.   "The  lady's  fortune,"  we  are 
told,  **  disappeared  in  the  first  year ;  love, 
by  a  natural  consequence,  disappeared  in 
the  second ;  the   Irishman  himself,  by  a 
Btill   more    natural   consequence,   disap- 
peared in  the  third."     With  her  orphan 
daughter,  his  cousin,  Scythrop,  Mr.  Glow- 
ry's  heir,  falls  in  love.     But  his  father 
thinks  the  young  lady  too  volatile  for  the 
family  gravity,  as  well  as  too  poor ;  and 
wishes  him  to  marry  Miss  Toobad,  the 
daughter  of  a  Manichaean  millennarian 
who  believes  that  the  supreme  dominion 
of  the  world  was  for  wise  purposes  given 
over  for  a  while  to  the  Evil  Principle  ; 
and  that  this  precise  period  of  time  is  the 
point  of  his  plenitude  of  power.     Scy- 
throp contrives  to  fall  in  love  witli  Misa 


Toobad,  as  well  as  with  the  other ;  and 
while  he  is  unable  to  decide  between 
them  they  both  marry  amon^  his  father's 
guests.  This  amusing  position  is  the 
only  thing  like  plot  in  the  tale,  the  charm 
of  which,  as  of  all  Peacock's  stories,  is  not 
in  the  fable,  but  in  the  point  and  sense 
of  the  narrative  and  dialogue.  There  i« 
an  after-dinner  conversation  in  Nightmart 
Abbey  so  clever  in  itself,  and  so  curious  as 
a  picture  of  the  humors  of  fifty  years  ago, 
that — barring  a  little  abridgment  here 
and  there — we  shall  transcribe  it  in  fall : 

"  Mr.  Glowry. — You  are  leaving  England, 
Mr.  Cypress.  There  Is  a  delightful  melan- 
choly in  saying  farewell  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, when  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one 
against  ever  meeting  again.  A  smiling  bum- 
per to  a  sad  parting,  and  let  us  all  be  unhappy 
together. 

"  Mr.  Cypres  {filling  a  bumper). — This  Is 
the  only  social  habit  that  the  disappointed 
spirit  never  unlearns. 

*'  The  Red.  Mr.  Larynx  (filling). — It  is  the 
only  piece  of  academical  learning  that  the  fin- 
ished educatee  retains. 

"  Mr.  Flosky  (filling). — It  is  the  only  ob- 
jective fact  which  the  skeptic  can  realize. 

*'  Scythrop  (filling). — It  is  the  only  styptic 
for  a  bleeding  heart. 

*'  The  Honorable  Mr.  Listless  (filUng). — It 
is  the  only  trouble  that  is  very  well  worth 
taking. 

"  Mr.  Toobad  (filling).— It  is  the  only  an- 
tidote to  the  great  wrath  of  the  devil. 

''Mr.  Hilary  (filling).— IX  is  the  only 
symbol  of  perfect  bliss.  The  inscription, 
*  Hie  non  bibitur '  will  suit  nothing  but  a 
tombstone. 

''Mr.  Glowry. — You  will  see  many  fine 
old  ruins,  Mr.  Cypress— many  reminiscences 
of  the  ancient  world,  which  I  hope  was  better 
worth  living  in  than  the  modem ;  though  for 
myself  I  care  not  a  straw  more  for  one  than 
the  other,  and  would  not  go  twenty  miles  to 
see  anything  that  either  could  show. 

"  Cypress. — It  is  something  to  seek,  Mr. 
Glowry.  The  mind  is  restless,  and  must  per- 
sist in  seeking,  though  to  find  is  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Do  you  feel  no  aspirations  towards 
the  countries  of  Socrates  and  Cicero?  No 
wish  to  wander  among  the  venerable  remains 
of  the  greatness  that  has  passed  for  ever  ? 
"  Mr.  Glowry. — Not  a  grain. 
"  Scythrop  — I  should  have  no  pleasure  in 
visiting  countries  that  are  past  all  hope  of  re- 
generation. There  is  great  hope  of  our  own ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  an  Englishman  who, 
citlier  by  his  station  in  society  or  his  genius, 
or  (as  in  your  instance,  Mr.  Cypress)  by  both, 
has  the  power  of  essentially  serving  his  coun- 
try in  its  arduous  struggle  with  its  domestic 
^euenues,  yet  forsakes  his  country,  which  is 
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still  80  rich  in  hope,  to  dwell  in  others  which 
are  only  fertile  in  the  ruins  of  memory,  docs 
what  none  of  those-  ancients,  whose  fragment- 
ary memorials  you  venerate,  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances. 

"  Mr.  Cypress. — Sir,  I  have  quarrelled  with 
my  wife,  and  a  man  who  has  quarrelled  with 
his  wife  is  absolved  from  all  duty  to  his  coun- 
tr}'.  I  have  written  an  ode  to  tell  the  people 
as  much,  and  they  may  take  it  as  they  list. 

■  •  •  ■  ■ 

"  Mr.  Hilary . — I  am  one  of  those  who  can- 
not see  the  good  that  is  to  result  from  all  this 
mystifying  and  bl  ue-devilling  of  society.  The 
contrast  it  presents  to  the  cheerful  and  solid 
wisdom  of  antiquity  is  too  forcible  not  to 
strike  any  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge 
of  classical  literature.  To  represent  vice  and  j 
misery  as  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
genius  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  false,  and  the 
feeling  is  as  unclassical  as  the  language  in 
which  it  is  usually  expressed.  • 

"i/>.  Toohad. — It  is  our  calamity.  The 
devil  has  come  among  us,  and  has  begun  by 
taking  possession  of  all  the  cleverest  fellows. 

9  •  •  •  • 

"  Mr.  Cyprcffs.-^TlwvQ  is  no  worth  or  beau- 
ty but  in  the  mind's  idea.  Love  sows  the 
-wind  and  reaps  the  whirlwind.  The  sum  of 
our  social  destiny  is  to  inflict  or  endure. 

"  Mr,  Hilary . — Rather  to  bear  and  forbear, 
Mr.  Cypress — a  maxim  which  you  perhaps 
despise. 

"  Mr.  Cypress. — Lovo  is  not  an  inliabitant 
of  the  earth.  We  worship  him  as  the  Athen- 
ians did  their  unknown  God.  But  broken 
hearts  are  the  martyrs  of  his  faith,  and  the 
eye  shall  never  see  the  form  which  fantasy 
paints,  and  which  passion  pursues  through 
paths  of  delusive  beauty,  among  flowers 
-whose  odors  arc  agonies,  and  trees  whose 
gums  are  poison. 

•*  JTr.  Hilary. — You  talk  like  a  Rosicruoian, 
who  will  love  nothing  but  a  sylph,  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  sylph,  and 
who  yet  quarrels  with  the  whole  universe  lor 
not  containing  a  sylph. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Mr,  Glowry. — Let  us  all  be  unhappy  to- 
gether I" 

The  reader  who  does  not  relish  the 
cheerful  vigor,  the  clearness,  the  fine 
sparkling  salt  of  passages  like  this, 
which  is,  after  all,  only  an  average  speci- 
men of  Peacock's  manner,  must  nave 
BDoilcd  his  palate  by  indulging  in  maw- 
kish twaddle  of  one  kind  and  another,  or 
damaged  his  appetite  by  neglecting  to 
take  regular  exercise  on  the  hills  of  Atti- 
ca and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Night- 
mare Abbey  was  followed,  in  1822,  by 
Maid  Monian^  in  which  Peacock  goes 


back  to  the  Robin  Hood  days,  and  carries 
his  wit  into  tlie  feudal  forests,  but  which 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  freshness  and 
-grace  with  which  he  touches  on  sylvan 
scenery,  a  kind  of  scenery  dear  to  him 
(as  already  hinted)  from  a  boy.  To  Maid 
Marian  succeeded  in  the  same  year 
Crotchet  Castle,  another  story  of  his 
more  usual  type,  but  where  a  new  class 
of  the  humors  of  the  time  were  selected 
for  pungent  exposition  and  genial  banter. 
One  of  his  best  scholarly  parsons,  Dr. 
Folliott,  is  in  Crotchet  Castle^  and  says 
and  eats  many  a  good  thing  in  the 
course  of  it ;  but  we  must  not  overload 
our  pages  with  quotations.  We  must  be 
content  only  to  mention  Meiincourt,  one 
of  the  most  daring  of  all  his  fictions, 
in  which,  with  Aristophanic  boldness,  he 
has  introduced  a  Sir  Oran  Ilaut-ton,  who 
is  nothing  but  a  well-trained  ape,  into 
good  society  as  a  living  character,  and 
has  even  made  him  be  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  borough.  Molincourt  reap- 
peared in  a  cheap  form  in  185(5. 

It  is  now  time  to  relate  that  Peacock, 
who  had  in  1809  gone  to  Flushing  as 
under- secretary  to  Sir  Home  Popham, 
was  in  1810  appointed  to  a  situation  in 
tlie  "  Examiner's  Office  "  at  the  India 
House.  He  had  six  weeks  to  prepare  to 
be  examined  for  the  post,  and  his  "  pass- 
ing papers"  were  returned  to  him  with 
this  short  but  high  compliment — one  that 
might  have  been  equally  paid  to  his  liter- 
ary work:  "Nothing  superfluous,  and 
nothing  wanting."  During  the  same 
year  his  friend  Shelley  writes  to  him  about 
his  poem  "  Rhododaphne :  "  "  Byron 
begs  me  to  tell  you  he  should  not  have 
the  slightest  objection  to  father  your 
*  Grecian  Enchantress.' " 

During  the  years  which  followed.  Pea- 
cock was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
distinguished  periodicals ;  and  wrote,  es- 
pecially, an  admirable  article  on  Moore*s 
Epicurean,  in  the  old  Westminster  Review. 
He  also  wrote,  now  and  then,  in  the  JEIc- 
aminer  during  its  brilliant  Fonblanquian 
period ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
essays  will  some  day  be  collected.  A 
new  generation  rose  around  him,  to 
many  of  whom  hb  name— the  name  of 
one  who  had  written  novels  when  Bulwer 
and  Disraeli  were  children  —  was  un- 
known. His  vigorous  and  versatile  miod 
employed  itselt  in  new  directions.    He 
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planned    vessels  which   weathered   the 
Cape,  as  he  liad  produced  books  whicli 
will  weather  the  century ;  but  so  far  was 
he  from  abandoning  letters,  that  his  gen-- 
ius  had  an  Indian  summer  not  a  whit  less 
full  of  life  and  color  than  the  summer  of 
its  prime.      Gryll  Grange^  published  in 
Frq.^tT    some    six  or   seven   years  ago 
when  Peacock  was  more  than  seventy 
ycara  of  age,   is  quite   as  fresh  as  any 
book  of  the   llendlong  Hall  seiies,  and 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  best  of 
them,  for  ingenuity,  liveliness  of  humor, 
general  vigor  of  wit,  and  wide  reading 
in  literature.  What  is  not  less  interesting 
about  Gi-yll  Grange  is  its  similarity  in  tone 
and    character    to  the  author's   novels 
of  half  a  century  before.     His  fiivorite 
views  are  not  altered,  only  strengthened 
and  confirmed,     llis  favorite  types  are 
there — the  jovial  accomplished  squire,  Mr. 
Gryll ;  the  okl-school  parson,  a  ban  vivant 
and  classical  scholar.  Dr.  Opiniian ;  and 
Lord  Curryfin  represents  the  j)revalent 
mania    for   lecturing,  as    Cypress    and 
Flosky  in   Nightnvjrc   Abba/  tlio  melan- 
choly and  transcendtntalism  of  a  quite 
different  world.     There  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  vitality  about  a  man  who 
lived  to  criticise  the  views,  and  laugh ! 
at  the   nonsense,  of  three   generations ;  | 
and  who  laughed  as  memly  at  the  third  i 
— that  rising  ju»t  now — as  he  had  done  ' 
at  the  first.     Touching  the  ])lot  of  Gn/ll 
Grange,    we   have    not    much     to   say. 
However   improbable,    it   is  ingenious ; 
and   every   page   of  the  book  contains  | 
some  sagacious,  or  humorous,  or  thought-  ! 
ful  thing,  expressed  with  classic  neatness  i 
and  point.     Grt/ll  Grongcj  too,  contains ' 
perhaj>8  the  very  best  verses  that  Pea- 
cock  ever  wrote — verses  so  good,  in- 
deed, that  we  reproduce  them  iV*  cxtenso 
for  the  reader's  enjoyment : 


Still  with  no  care  our  dayi  wen  ladea, 
They  glided  Joyously  along ; 
And  I  did  love  yon,  very  desriy — 
now  dearly,  words  want  power  to  show; 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  neulj ; 
But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

*'  Then  other  lovers  came  around  700, 
Your  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year, 
And  then  a  splendid  circle  found  yon 
The  centre  of  ito  glittering  sphere. 
I  saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 
On  rank  and  wealth  your  h^d  bealtaw; 
Oh,  then  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaUn^ 
But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

'*  And  I  lived  on,  to  wed  another: 
No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine ; 
And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  rootheft 
I  did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 
My  own  young  fiock.  In  fhlr  progrewon^ 
Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  row : 
My  Joy  in  them  was  past  expression; 
But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 


(» 


LOVE    AXl)    A  (IE. 


"  I  played  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing, 
Wlicn  I  was  six  and  you  were  lour ; 
Wheu  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  ihrow- 

iug, 
AVerc  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 
Tiironj^h  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  and 

boathor, 
With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro. 
We  wandered  hand  in  hand  together ; 
But  that  was  sLxty^ears  ago. 

**  You  grow  a  lovely  roseate  maiden, 
And  still  our  early  love  was  strong ; 


"You  grew  a  matron  plnmp  and  come^, 
You  dwelt  in  fashion's  brightest  blsn; 
My  earthly  lot  was  far'  more  homely ; 
But  I  too  had  my  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 
Around  the  hearth-stone's  wintry  glow, 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  wss 

ened : 
But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

"  Time  passed.    My  eldest  giri  was  muM, 
Aud  I  am  now  a  grandsire  gr^y ; 
One  pet  of  four  years  old  I're  carried 
Among  the  wild-flowered  meads  to  jibf. 
In  our  old  fields  of  childish  pleasure^ 
Where  now,  as  then,  the  cowdlps  htov, 
She  fills  her  basket's  ample  measnr»— 
And  thtit  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

"But  though  first  loye*8  impasrioned  HBtA' 
ncss 
Has  passed  away  in  colder  ll^^ 

I  still  ha^'c  thought  of  you  with 

And  shall  do,  till  our  lost  good-nlght 
The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 
Will  bring  a  time  we  shall  not  ksoi 
When  our  young  days  of  gathering 
Will  be  a  hundred  yeVuv  ago." 

There  is  a  tendemesa  at  tlui  bottOBtf 
the  playfulness  of  this,'  which  ref«h  i^ 
self  more  and  more  titer  Typoatwl  pant 
sals ;  while  the  Bimplicity  and  gnce  rf 
its  execution  are  tmly  adnurdiM.  Wi 
doubt  if  there  is  any  aing^  mmb  rf 
Praed's  equal  to  it,  josdy  1  ^ 
ent  for  poetry  of  a  simiha'  kind  k 

Some  of  the  literacy  oriddbm  ia  OhM 
Grange  is  very  valuable^  and  a^^^  ** 
studied  with  advantage  hj 
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poets  and  critics.     How  much  truth  and  alogy,  their  coins,  and  their  medals,  will  see 

suggestiveness  there  is  in  the   dialogue  how  carefully  they  kept  their  pure  Greek 

wmch  follows  •  blood  uncontaminated  by  African  intermix- 
ture.    Think  of  this  description  and  tiis  pic- 

"  Miss  Ilex,— Tmih  to  nature  is  essential  ture,  applied  to  one  who,  Dio  says— and  all 

to  poetry.     Few  may  perceive  an  inaccuracy :  antiquity  confirms  him — was  *  the  most  su- 

but  to  those  who  do,  it  causes  a  great  diminu-  perlativcly  beautiful  of  women,  splendid  to 

tion,  if  not  a  total  destruction,  of  pleasure  m  sec,  and  delightful  to  hear/     For  she  was 

the  perusal.  Shakespeare  never  makes  a  flower  eminently  accomplished:    she   spoke  many 

blossom  out  of  season.     Wordsworth,  Cole-  languages  with  grace  and  facility.     Her  mind 

ridge,  and  Southey  are  true  to  nature,  in  this  was  as  wonderful  as  her  personal   beauty. 

and  all  other  respects :  even  hi  their  wildest  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  intellectual  exprcs- 

imaginings.  sion  in  that  horrible  portrait." 

"  The  JReverend  Doctor  Opimian. — ^Yet  mu  :  *  *•  *•  -li.  ^  j 
here  is  a  combmation,  by  one  of  our  greatest  The  interesting  question  thus  mooted 
poets,  of  flowers  that  never  blossom  in  the  ^^out  Cleopatra  demands,  and  would  re- 
same  season: —  ward,  a  special  dissertation.     Here,  we 

•BrinK  the  rathe  primrose,  that  forsaken  die?,  mUSt  be  COUtCUt  tO   Say,  first,  that  it  WaS 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine,  not  Moorc,  but  Shakespeare,  who  "  led 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansie  frcakt  with  jet,  ,i                 »»  ^         i.    *.  t>             i        h     ^i 

The  glowing  violet,  the  way  "  to  what  Teacock  calls  the  "  per- 

The  musk  rose,  and  the  well^attircd  woo»ibine,  vorfiion  "  of  makincr  Clponntrfl  fln  yTCfliiork 

With  cowslips  wan,  that  hang  the  pensive  head,  XV    i                   maK.»"g  V^ieopail  a  an  .^lUlop. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears;  Shakcspcare  Spcaks  01  her  aS  '*  a  (TypSV  " 

Bid amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed,  ^.:*i.^.,*  -,^,. «^„^„4.   x"..^ u:  »    »''    % 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cuj^  with  tears.  — without  any  warrant  from  his  original 

To  deck  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies.'  authority  for  "  AutOUy  and  Clcopatra  " 

And  at  the  same  time  he  plucks  the  berries  of  Plutarch.      Secondly,   we  must  remark 

the  myrtle  and  the  ivy.  that   we   wish   the    "genealogy"  were 

*•  Miss  Il€x.—YeTj  beautiful,  if  not  true  to  ^ore  satisfactory.    There  is  bastardy  and 

^ghsh  seasons:    but  Milton    might    have  obscurity,   or  both,   at  both  ends  of  it! 

thought  himself  justified  m  makmg  this  com-  -r*.   ,       ''  a    t  i      *u     r  ^i.        ^  Ai     ^  ^  "• 

biiiation  m  Arcadia.    Generally  he  is  strictly  Ptolemy  Aidetcs,  the  father  of  Cleopatra, 

accurate,  to  a  degree  that  is  m  itself  a  beauty,  was  certainly  spurious  j  and  Cicero  says 

For  instance,  in  his  address  to  the  nightmgale :  in  one  of  his  Orations,  that  it  was  uni- 

•.Thee,  chauntress.  oft  the  woods  among.  vcrsally  agreed  that  he  was  neither  royal 

iw<K)U»  hear  thy  even-song,  xu  raco  uor  character  I    ^^  Eum     .     .     . 

And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen, 

On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green.'  mque  ffcuere,  Tiequc  anxmo  vegxo  esscy  inter 

The  song  of  the  nightingale  ceases  about  the  ^^^^^  ^"^^^  coiivenirer'^  Granting,  how- 
time  that  the  grass  is  mown.  ever,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
"  TJie  Reverend  Doctor  Ojnmian. — The  old  Soter^  and  thus  seventh  in  descent  from 
Greek  poetry  is  always  true  to  nature,  and  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  the  founder  of 
will  bear  any  degree  of  critical  analysis.     I  the   house— who   was   Lac^us  1      Ho   is 

wuT  not^'  ^  ^"^^  ''''  ^^'''''"'^  ^  ^'""^^"^  ^^""^  someUmes  called  a  bastard%f  the  Royal 

Whardoyou'suippose  these  lines  represent  ?  ^^"«?  f   ^Hr^f,^"'.  ^^^  ^^  ^^' }'^  ^^ 

„,     ,^       .V      ^       «        ..,  certainly  of  Hellenic  descent,   for  they 

*  I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  n^e,  .    ,,.  v    j    .i     .      tt  ii      •      j             ^    \     n    ^ 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled;  establisnecl  their  Hellenic  desccnt  bctore 

^S?rw"iJund7itr£Jr?Jnt^3 '  ''''  *^'''^  '^'"'  being  allowcd  to  compete  at  the  Olympic 

"  Mr,  Maclorrotcdale,-!  should  take  it  to  ^T'^lxJ^'^A  '^''  ''''  ?'''^^^\^^''^  •  ^' 

be  a  description  of  the  Queen  of  Bambo.  ^^^^  a  Macedonian,  he  wTis  a  "  barbanan ;" 

"  The  Reverend    Doctor   Ojnmian.— Yet  ^nd  in  either  case,  who  is  to  answer  for 

thus  one  of  our  most  popular  poets  describes  the  "  purity  "  of  the  Greek  blood  of  the 

Cleopatra :  and  one  of  our  most  popular  artists  mothers,  either  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  or 

has  illustrated  the  description  by  a  portrait  the  last?     Thirdly,  while  unprepared  to 

of  a  hideous  grinnmg  .SJthiop.    Moore  led  the  deal  adequately  with  the  "  coins,"  we  may 

way  to  this  perversion  by  demonstratmg  that  mention  that  we  once  broached  this  very 

the  iBgirptian  women  must  have  been  beau-  •  *  *     ^v     i  *     j-  x«        •  i.     •****'  "7 -^ 

tiful,  l^ciuse  they  were  "the  countrywomen  P^»»^  ^^^%  ^^^  distinguished  and  la- 

of  Cleopatra."    Here  we  have  a  sort  of  coun-  rented  1  rotessor  liamsay,  of  Glasgow, 

ter-demonstration,  that  Cleopatra  must  have  and  that  he  immediately  produced  some 

been  a  fright,  because  she  was  the  country-  silver  coins,  in  which  Cleopatra  had  any- 

woman  of  the  ^Egyptians.    But  Cleopatra    ' 

was  a  Greek,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  •  cicero,  De  Lege  Agraiid,  Or.  ii.,  16.    See  A, 

and  a  lady  of  Pontus.    The  Ptolemies  were  W.  Znmpt's  edition  of  these  Orationfl,  and  hit 

Greeks,  and  whoever  wlD  look  at  then:  gene-  notes  in  loc    (Berlin,  1861.) 
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thing  but  the  true  classic  outline  which  j  But  Mahony,  though  intelleetnally  an 
Peacock  claimed  for  her.  At  tlie  same  ( Irishman  to  the  backbone,  was,  corn- 
time,  .  we  commit  ourselves  to  neither  !  pared  with  these  men,  essentially  cosmo- 
theory,  but  reserve  the  question  ad  avi-  ;  politan.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in 
cantlum.  It  wnll  be  a  curious  thing  if  the  j  Kome  as  in  London  ;  in  Paris  as  at  Flor- 
physical  color  of  Queen  Cleopatra  should  ence ;  and  led  a  life  resembling  that  of 
remain  in  controversy  for  ever,  like  the  I  the  men  of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
moral  color  of  Queen  Mary !  '  tury  rather  than  of  those  of  to-day.   Latin 

After  what  has  been  quoted  from  Pea-  he  knew,  not  as  it  is  known  at  schools 
cock,  and  said  about  him,  the  reader  will  and  colleges  only,  but  with  the  familLirity 
readily  believe  that  he  was  an  old-fash-  with  which  it  was  known  to  the  £i:as- 
ioned  scholar,  and  gentleman  of  the  old  ■  muses  and  Buchanans ;  and  he  had  a 
school  to  the  last.  Such  was  indeed  the  !  range  of  reading  about  the  men  of  those 
case.  lie  told  Mr.  Thackeray,  to  whom  times  which  might  be  matched,  perhaps, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  that  he  among  a  small  circle  of  inquirers,  but 
now  read  nothing  but  Greek.     He  was    which  certainly  nobody  else  combined,  as 


liorctical  on  the  subject  of  Tennyson,  and 
living  poets  generally.  His  favorite  wine 
was  Madeira.     He  consorted  chiefly,  out ' 


he  combined  it,  with  the  wit,  and  shrewd- 
ness, and  experience,  and  popular  talent 
of  a  successful  journalist  and  magazinist 


of  his  own  private  circle,  with  men  of  The  secret  of  all  this  was  his  education 


the  past — dining,  we  believe,  nowhere 
except  now  and  then  at  Lord  J5rough- 
ton's.  He  lived,  as  we  have  said  before, 
near  the  Thames,  and  delighted  in  going 
on  its  waters ;  and  he  cherished  an  in- 
tention -;-  never,    unfortunately,   carried 


on  the  Continent  among  the  Jesuits.  In 
early  youth  he  was  destined  for  the  order, 
and  went  through  their  curriculum  in 
Belgium,  France,  and  Rome.  When  he 
was  still  young,  his  talents  must  have  at- 
tracted attention  among  their  enemies, 


out — of  editing  Sophocles.  In  these  :  for  in  the  Jc^uites  Mochrnes  of  the  Abb^ 
simple  old-worl(l  j)ursuits  he  passed  a  de  la  Roche  Arnaud,  a  book  published 
vigorous  old  age  ;  and  his  portrait  now  against  them  in  Paris  in  1826,  when  they 
before  us  by  Mr.  Wallis,  shows  us  a  vet-  were  thriving  under  the  sceptre  of  Charles 
eran  with  a  fine  massive  brow,  crowned  Dix,  a  special  article  is  devoted  to  '*  O'Ma- 
with  w  hite  hair,  strong  regular  features,    honi,  ne  en  Irlande."     "  Je  ne  sais,"  the 


He  died  at  Shepperton,  near  his  favorite  '  le  fanatisme,  la  dissiumlation,  la  polidqae 
river,  early  in  the  present  twelvemonth,  \  et  tout  le  caractere  d'un  Jesuits.     .     .     . 


having  reached  his  eighty-first  year.  |  S'ii  Itait  cotifcssair  de  notre  ton  Roi^  ilferait 

Francis  j\Iahony,  Father  Prout,  the  de  inaynijiques  auto-da-fe.  ...  La 
last  of  our  little  group  of  humorists,  was  Comj)agnie  destine  le  P.  O'Mahoni  h.  etre 
bom  at  Cork  in  the  beginning  of  the  a  la  trte  des  congregations  et  des  colleges, 
centnr}' — we  believe  about  1-804 .  Ay  toun  j  Elle  lui  fait,  pour  cela,  connaitre  u  fond 
confined  himself  to  Scotland  with  a  te-  les  sciences  diverees  de  la  sode'te,  .  .  . 
naeity  that  in  our  age  exposed  him  to  |  et  Ton  cs|>ere  quo  docile  aux  lemons  de 


provincialism.  He  sometimes  went  to 
a  German  bath,  or  to  l^iris,  or  London, 
but  even  London  was  to  him  a  kind  of 
foreign  city  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  demon- 
strative Bohemianism  of  his  comic  writ- 
ings, it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  lived  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  local  traditions 
of  *' genteel"  Edinburgh  life.     Peacock 


ses  maitres,  le  jcune  O'Mahoni  deviendra 
plus  insensible  ct  plus  cruel  encore  que  Us  in- 
quisitcurs  Ics  plus  endurcis  de  Sara^osse  et 
de  Valence."*  Prout  used  to  be  prodig- 
iously tickled  by  this  account  of  himself 
and  of  his  probable  development ;  and  his 
copy  of  the  Abbe  Roche  Amand's  book 
is  now  before  us,  with  the  following  in- 


was  a  Londoner,  whose  heart,  as  we  have  !  scription  in  his  own  writing :  "  Handed 


"^odern  scholarship,  from  the  Germans.  |  agossc."*    The   truth  ia,  that,  like  many 
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Others,  of  whom  the  great  Erasmiis  is  the 
highest  type,  Mahony  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters by  nature,  and  a  priest  only  by  acci- 
dent  There  was  a  time  in  Europe  when 
the  two  vocations  were  one  ;  but  we  are 
drifting  further  from  that  tradition  every 
day  ;  and  Mahony's  transition  from  Jes- 
uitism into  literature  was  only  one  sign 
out  of  many  of  a  movement  going  on  all 
over  the  world.     Nevertheless,  when  he 
threw  himself  on  London,  and  became  a 
Fraserian — circa  1835 — his  ecclesiastical 
education  deteimined  the  form  which  his 
literaiy  work  took.     He  embodied  him- 
self in  an  imaginary  **  Father  Prout"  of 
Watergrasshill,  near  Cork,  a  priest  of  the 
old  school,  and  attributed  all  his  writings 
to  that  fictitious  personage,  whose  name 
came  to  be  familiarly  applied  to  him,  even 
in  conversation.     **  He  was  one  of  that 
race  of  priests" — such  is  Mahony's  de- 
scription— "  now,  unfortunately,  extinct, 
or  nearly  so,  like  the  old  breed  of  wolf- 
dogs  in  the  island.     I  allude  to  those  of 
his  order  who  were  educated  abroad  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution,  and  had  im- 
bibed, from  associating  with  the  polished 
and  high-born  clergy  of  the  old  Galilean 
Church,  a  loftier  range  of  thought,  and 
a  superior  delicacy  of  sentiment'*     This 
sentence  is  the  key  to  much  that  was  very 
characteristic  in  Mahony.    He  had  strong 
sympathy  with  the  aristocracies,  both  of 
birth  and  letters — with  historical  families, 
and  with  writers  whose  genius  was  en- 
riched by  learning  ;  and  he  did  not  like 
the  upstarts  of  either  world.    But  he  was, 
above  all,  a  humorist;  and  hence,   in 
the  Reliques  of  Father  Prout^  all  his  gifts 
and  acquirements  run  to  humor.     And  it 
is  humor  thoroughly  Irish — in  its  brill- 
iance, its  extravagance,  and  its  wayward- 
ness of  fanciful  epigram ;  a  kind  of  prac- 
tical joking  in  literature,  as  if  he  pulled  a 
curule  chair  from  under  you  just  when 
you  were  going  to  sit  down,  or  put  Attic 
garlic  into  your  omelette  when  your  back 
was  turned.     To  what  else  shall  we  com- 
pare a  writer's  telling  us,  in  the  "  Rop:ue- 
ries  of  Tom  Moore,"  that  Tom  stole  his 
"  Lesbia  hath  a  Beaming  Eye  "  from  "  an 
old  Latin  song  of  my  own,  which  I  made 
when  a  boy,  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
an  Irish  milkmaid! "  and  gravely  pro- 
ceeding to  produce  the  ^^  original : " 

*'  Lesbia  semper  hhic  ct  lode 
Ocul(aum  tela  movet,    • 


Capiat  omnes,  scd  delude 

Quis  ametur  nemo  novit. 
Palpebrarum,  Nora  cara 

Lux  tuarum  non  est  foris, 
*  Flamma  micat  ibi  rara 

Sed  sinceri  lux  amoris 
Nora  Crema  sit  regina 

Vultu,  gressu  tarn  modcsto, 
Ilajc  puelhis  inter  bcUas 

Jure  omnium  dux  esto. 

"  Lesbia  vestes  auro  graves 

Fcrt  ct  gemmis  juxta  normam, 
Gratlce  scd  ebeu  suavcs 

Cinctam  reliquere  formam. 
Norai  tunicam  pncferres, 

Flante  zepbyro  volantem ; 
Oculis  et  raptis  erres 

Contemplando  ambulantem  I 
Veste  Nora  tam  decora 

Semper  indui  memento, 
Semper  puree  sic  naturos 

Ibis  tecta  vestimeuto.'* 

These  comic  translations  were  quite  a 
fashion  at  that  time,  and  were  executed 
chiefly  by  clever  Irishmen,  such  as  Ma- 
hony, Maginn,  Sheehan,  and  Kenealy — 
the  last  two  of  whom  still  survive.  Ma- 
hony's serious  Latin  veree,  however,  was 
very  spirited,  as  his  ode  on  Loyola — two 
stanzas  of  which  may  bo  repeated — 
shows ; 

**  Tellus  gigantis  scntit  iter:  simul 
Idola  nutant,  fana  ruunt,  micat 
Cbristi  trlumpbautis  tropbuium 
Cruxque  novos  numeral  clientcs. 

**  Vidcro  gentes  Xacmi  jubar 
Igui  corusco  nubila  dividens ; 
Cu)pitque  mirans  Cbristianos 
Per  mcdios  fluitare  Ganges." 

This  ode  is  in  Front's  paper  on  "  Lit- 
erature and  the  Jesuits  " — an  admirable 
summary  of  the  services  of  the  order  to 
the  cause  of  lettera.  He  had  always  a 
kindness  for  them  from  that  point  of  view, 
though  he  maintained  that  they  were 
steadily  deteriorating  in  brains  and  schol- 
arship, and  he  loved  to  trot  out  a  forgot- 
ten father  when  the  occasion  offered. 
"  What  are  you  doing!  "  ho  asked  a  lit- 
erary friend  one  day  in  the  Strand.  "  A 
curious  thing,"  was  the  answer,  ''an  ar- 
ticle on  Tlie  Beard:'  "Ah,"  said  Front, 
''  Laurence  Beyerlinck,  Magnum  Theatrum 
VitcB  Humana: — article  barba  !  "  The  hint 
was  taken,  and  proved  a  most  valuable 
one ;  but  the  question  was  naturally  put 
to  Front  by  his  friend  next  time  they  met^ 
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tries  Jesuit, 


wasBeyerlinck?  "  "A  Low  Coud-  |  vorites  at  Billingsgate  than  the  High-Church 
?suit,"  Prout  answered ;  "  one  of  P^^ty ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 


the  old  fellows  that  you  Protestants  are 

always  running  down  ;  "  and  his  eye 'gave  ^ 

a  mischievous  twinkle  of  pleasure.     As  !  ctMumeiiced 

may  be  supposed,  the  father  was  a  pic- 
turesque figure  in  his  ecclesiastical  garb 
— for  he  always  retained  it,  more  or  less 
—  among  London  journalists.  lie  was 
esteemed  for  his  reading,  and  might  be 


they  consumed  more  fish — a  fact  corrohoratcd 
hy  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Samuel 
Butler,  who  says  that  when  the  great  struggle 


*  Ehcli  flfhenroman  locked  her  fish  ap, 
AdJ  trudgtrd  abroaJ  to  cry  No  bishop !  * 


"  I  will  only  remark,  in  furtherance  of  my 
own  views,  that  the  King's  beefeaters  and  the 
gormandizing  Cavaliers  of  that  period,  could 


consulted  about  most  sulijects ;  for  you  ievcr  stand  iu  fair  fight  agamst  the  austere 

found   liim   over  the    "  Menagiana,"  or  and  fasting  Cromwcllians. 

Erasmus,  or  Buchanan,  in  regions  where  "It  is  a  vulgar  error  of  your  countrymen 

the  ordinary  Cockney  Httiratear  (whom  to  connect  valor  with  roast-beef,  or  courage 

he  held  cheap)  is  wholly  at  sea.  .  But  his  ^^'^^^^  .pl"m-pudding.    There  exists  no  such 

,./..-        '/                      1U1*        -«.  association:  and  I  wonder  this  national  mis- 

chief  impression  was  made  by  his  wit  take  has  nol  been  noticed  by  Jeremy  Bentham 

and  humor.     He  could  stind  up  against  j^  his  Book  of  Fallacies.    As  soon  might  It 

the  epigrammatic  needle-cuji  ol  Douglas  bo  presumed  that  the   pot-bellied  Falsta^ 

Jerrold  ;  he  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  anec-  faring  on  venison  and  sack,  could  overcome 

dotes  ;  and  he  had  a  great  deal  of  curious  iu  prowess  Owen  Glendower,  who,  I  suppose, 

gossip  about  known  people— especially  J;*^  «"  ^<-*eks ;  or  that  the  lean  and  emaciated 

Lnfrymen  of  hii  own-^which  he  gave  ^^^  J^r^i,^^^^^^^^^^ 

out   flavored   with  droll   sarcasm.     The  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  as  he  himself  mi- 

humor  of  his  talk  was  very  similar  to  that  blushingly  tolls  the  worid,  left  his  buckler 

of  the  lleliqucs  as  it  is  seen  in  the  "  Apol-  behind  him :  Rellctd  no/i  heneparmuld. 

ogy  for  Lent,"  and  the  "  Rogueries  of 

Tom  Moore."  It  was  a  sparklini?  kind  of  ,,  .           _,              j         .    ..        . 

n          .^,               r*i^  1..    . «„u„^r-.^«  "  Amons:  European  denommations,  m  pro- 

fun,  with  none  of  the  dry  gmv  ty  of  con-  ti^n  as'the  Celtic  infusion  predommitea, 
tempt  about  it  winch  is  so  effective  in  the  g^  j^^  corresponding  ratio  is  the  national  char- 
"  Fhairshon  "  of  Aytoun,  but  wilder  in  its  actcr  for  abstemiousness.  Nor  would  I  thus 
mockery  or  sportiveness.  Listen,  for  dwell  on  an  otherwise  uninteresting  specula- 
instance,  to  the  learned  pastor  of  Water-  tion  were  I  not  about  to  draw  a  corolhuy,  and 
crasshill,  haranguing— a;?ro;>o,?  of  Lent—  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^esc  secret  influences  became  ap- 

on  the  fastings  of  hfs  race  and  Church  :  }f  ^^'"J  f  ^^f>  *«  ^?Ji«d  the  great  epoch  of 

°  the  Ueformation.     The  latent  tendency  to 

*'  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  Act  escape  from  fasting  observances  became  then 

of  James  I.,  who  in  1  Oiy  issued  a  proclamation  revealed,  and  what  had  lain  dormant  for  ages 

reminding  his  Knglish  subjects  of  the  obliga-  was  at  once  developed.     The  Tartar  and  Sda- 

tiou  of  keeping  Lieut ;  because  his  Majesty's  vonic  breed  of  men  flung  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  j 

object  is  cl(?arly  aficertained  to  have  been  to  while  the  Celtic  races  remained  faith fUl  to  the 

encourage  the  traffic  of  his  countrymen,  the  successor  of  the  *  Fisherman,'  and  kept  Lent, 

Scotch,  who  had  just  then  embarked  largel}'  "  The  Hollanders,  the  Swedes,  the  Saxons^ 

in  the  lierring  trade,  and  for  whom  the  thriily  the  Prussians,  and  in  Germany  those  circles 

Stuart  was  anxious  to  secure  a  monopoly  in  in  which  the  Qothic  blood  ran  heaviest  and 

the  British  markets.  most  stagntmt,  hailed  Luther  as  a  deliverer 

"But  when,  in  1027,  I  find  the  chivalrous  from  Sivlt-fish.     The  fatted  calf  was  killed, 

Charles  I.,  your  martyred  king,  sending  forth  bumpers  of  ale  went  round,  and  Popery  went 

from  the  banqueting  room  of  Whitehall  his  to  the  dogs.     Halt  Europe  followed  the  impe- 

royal  decree  to  the  same  clTect,  I  am  at  a  loss  tus  given  to  free  opinions,  and  the  congenial 

to  trace  his  motives.     It  is  known  thatMrch-  impulse  of  the  gastric  juice ;  johiing  in  reform, 

bishop  Lauds  advice  went  to  the  effect  of  re-  not  because  they  loved  Ilome  less,  but  be- 

instating  many  customs  of  Catholicity ;  but  cause  they  loved  substantial  fare  more.  Mean- 

from  a  more  diligcnit  consideration  of  tli^  sub-  time  neighbors  dilfered.      The  Dutch,  dull 

ject,  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  tliat  theKmg  and  opaque  as  their  own  Zuiderzee,  growled 

-wished  rather,  by  this  display  of  austere  prac-  defiance  at  the  Vatican  when  their  food  was 

tices,  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  Puritanical  to  be  controlled  ;  the  Belg^s^  being  a.  shade 

portion  of  his  sul>jccts,  whose  religious  notions  nearer  to  the  Celtic  family,  submitted  to  the 

were  supposed  (I  know  not  how  justly)  to  fast.     While  Hamburg  clung  to  its  h^t  and 

have  a  tendency  to  self-denial  and  the  morti-  Westphalia  preserved  her  hamSf  Munich  and 

firation  of  the  flesh.    Certain  it  is  that  the  Bavaria  adhered  to  the  Pope  and  to  soorcroat 

Calvinists  and  lloundhcads  were  greater  fa-  with  desperate  fidelity." 
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Wc  have  selected  this  specimen  from 
the  lieliques  almost  at  random  ;   but  it 
18  one  very  characteristic  of  the  Prout- 
ian  and  Irish  school  of  humor  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Peacock  and  the  Enc^lish 
school,  or  Avtoun  and  the  Scotch.    There 
is  a  wild  hilarity  about  it— -a  deliberate 
dallying  on   the  confines  of  nonsense, 
quite  different  at  once  from  the  English  ' 
sprightliness  of  common   sense,  anyl  the 
Scotch  unctuous  self-consciousness  of  crit- 
ical humorous  observation.    Front's  gen- ; 
ius,   indeed,   may  be  described   in   the  '. 
words  which  he  himself  applies  to  his ; 
"Polyglot   edition"   of    the    Groves  o/' 
Blarney  J  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  i 
Italian.     It  is  *'  a  rare  combination  of  the  I 
T^[an  lyre  and  the  Irish  bagpipe — of  the  j 
Ionian    dialect,   blending   harmoniously  i 
with  the  Cork   brogue — an  Insh  potato  I 
reasoned  with  Attic  salf'     With  his  vari- 1 
ous  and  grotesque  pleasantry,    howev-  ' 
er,   Mahony  combined  an  uncommonly ' 
shrewd  8haq)ness  of  understanding,  as  ' 
well  as  a  special  literaiy  talent  of  a  high  : 
order,  to  which  we  owe  his  excellent  se- 1 
rioas  translations.      Among  them,   the  ■ 
best  we  think  are  his  versions  of  the  I 
**  Grenier,"  and  "Les  Souvenirs  du  Pcu- 
ple,"  of  Beranger;   and  of  the  Septimi 
Cfades,  Vides  ut  altdy  and  Sic  te  diva  of 
Hor^e.     The  Venusian  was  his  favorite 
oat  of  all  authors  living  or  dead.     He 
translated  him,  quoted  him,  and  punned 
on  him,  through  life,  having  an  especial 
knack  (which  his  friend  and  brother  Fra- 
serian  Thackeray  also  had)  of  applying 
his  'sayings  to  every  incident  that  turned 
up. 

The  Rehqucs  of  Father  Front  were  first 
collected  and  published  in  183G.  They 
were  rdpublished  with  additions  during 
Mahony*s  absence  from  England  in  1859, 
and  without  his  having  an  opportunity 
of  revising  them,  which  is  to  be  regret- 
ted.* Their  appearance  settled  his  claim 
to  a  place  among  scholars  and  humorists, 
and  thenceforth  his  name  was  as  well 
known  in* all  literary  circles  of  London 
where  he  would  have  cared  to  be  heard 
of,  as  that  of  any  man  of  his  time.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  trace  his  personal 
history  in  detsul.     He  was  a  great  deal 

•What  is  called  the  *' new  edition  "  of  the 
present  year  seems  to  be  a  mere  reprint  with  a 
new  title  page.  The  staleness  of  this  trick  is  on 
m  pv  with  its  moralitj. 
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abroad,  and  once  held  for  a  short  time  a 
collegiate  situation  of  some  kind  in  Malta. 
But  his  relations  to  his  Church  were  not 
satisfactory.  Whether  the  authorities  at 
Rome  hated  his  independence  of  opinion, 
his  attacks  on  Ultramontanism  and 
O'Connell,  or  whether  they  only  did  not 
like  his  free  and  easy  life,  his  conviviality 
and  cigars,  we  know  not.  Certainly,  ho 
became  an  unattached  and  unemployed 
l)riest — a  half-pay  soldier  of  the  Church, 
minus  the  half-pay — and  though  always 
clad  in  black,  of  fashion  more  or  less 
sacerdotal,  he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn, 
and  mixed  his  tumbler  among  the  wits 
of  the  metropolis  with  perfect  freedom. 
The  "  inquisitor  of  Saragossa  "  might  bo 
seen  eating  oysters  in  the  Strand ;  the 
son  of  Loyola  blowing  a  pleasant  cloud 
in  the  Haymarket.  Nevertheless,  any 
low  fellow  taking  liberties  wath  Mahony's 
cloth,  found  himself  most  promptly  put 
do  wn.  For  the  little  Irishman  ha!d  plenty 
of  fire  in  him.  And  though  a  free-spoken 
and  free-living  man,  who  utterly  despised 
humbug,  and  especially  that  species  of 
humbug  which  is  known  as  cant,  the 
Father  was  too  good  a  gentleman  to  tol- 
erate the  violation  of  any  of  the  essential 
decorums  of  life. 

For  a  year  or  two  before  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848  Mahony  wrote  capi- 
tal letters  from  Rome  to  the  Daily  News, 
He  resided  again  in  England  for  some 
time,  but  spent  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe 
in  Paris,  where  he  acted  as  correspond- 
ent to  the  Globe,  He  occupied  cham- 
bers in  the  Rue  dcs  Moulins ;  dropped 
into  Galignani's  reading  room  and  the 
Messenger  office  in  the  mornings ;  wrote 
at  home  in  the  aflernoons  ;  and  dined  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  or  elsewhere.  The 
loneliness  and  celibacy  of  his  life  devel- 
oped a  ceitain  oddity  which  always  be- 
longed to  him.  His  dress  was  curiously 
negligent.  He  looked  up  at  you  with 
his  keen  blue  eyes,  over  his  spectacles, 
turning  his  head  on  one  side,  like  some 
strange  old  bird ;  told  an  anecdote,  or 
growled  out  a  sarcasm,  or  quoted  Hor- 
ace, with  a  voice  still  retaining  a  flavor 
of  the  Cork  brogue ;  then,  making  no 
salutation  of  any  kind,  and  sticking  his 
hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  he  shot  off, 
and  his  dapper  little  black  figure  disap- 
peared round  the  corner.  There  was 
a  half-cynical  indifference  to  l^e,  and 
42 
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even  to  literature,  about  the  old  Father 
in  his  last  years  ;  but  as  the  evening  wore 
on,  a  strange  little  well  of  sentiment 
would  bubble  up  in  his  talk,  and  remind 
you  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Bells 
of  Shandon,"  as  well  as  of  endless  epi- 
grams. To  a  friend  who  dined  with  him 
in  Paris  last  August,  and  who  happened 
to  speak  of  the  splendor  of  the  Madeleine, 
he  said,  "  Yes  ;  our  Lord  promised  that 
bhe  should  be  remembered  wherever  His 
gospel  was  preached ;  and  she  has  the 
flnest  church  in  the  finest  city  of  the 
world."  And  when  they  parted,  the  lit- 
tle Father,  with  a  half-humorous,  half- 
melancholy  smile,  said,  **  You'll  be  doing 
me  some  day  1"  The  prediction  was  veri- 
fied ;  for  he  did  not  live  many  months 
afterwards.  He  breathed  his  last  in  the 
Rue  des  Moulin s,  attended  by  a  sister, 
who  had  come  over  to  see  him,  and  by 
his  friend,  the  Abbe  Kogerson  ;  and  was 
interred,  amidst  many  marks  of  public 
respect,  in  his  native  city,  beneath  the 
Shandon  spire,  and  within  the  hearing  of 

"  The  Bells  of  Shandon 
"Which  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee." 

The  task  of  executing  what  Plutarch 
calls  the  av-yKpiaig,  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  humorists  thus  sketched,  will 
not  be  a  difficult  one.  We  have  indicat- 
ed the  features  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon, and  we  have  glanced  at  the  na- 
tional differences  between  them,  already. 
That  their  influence  acted  in  much  the 
same  direction  is  perhaps  the  first  thing 
to  be  remarked.  They  had  all  a  kind- 
ness for  the  men  of  the  past,  and  for  the 
old  models  of  thought  and  literature,  and 
they  all  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  fleet- 
ing fashionable  tastes  of  the  hour.  They 
were  none  of  them  mere  yfAwroTofo/., 
mere  laughter  makers,  like  the  wags  of 
the  comic  periodicals,  but  were  capable 
of  serious  discussion,  and  of  high-class 
work,  such  as  translations  and  criticisms 
of  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  the 
world.  Aytoun's  translations  from  the 
German  are  much  esteemed  by  German 
scholars  ;  and  Prout  rendered  two  or  three 
of  Horace's  Odes  better  than  any  con- 
temporary. They  liad  all  a  vein  of  poe- 
try, and  like  the  best  satirists,  could  see 
the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  humorous 
Bide  of  life.     But  they  all  entered  into 


the  humorous  side  of  it  with  a  hearty 
gusto,  with  a  certain  abandon  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  satire  from  the  cold, 
skeptical,  and  sneering  sort,  as  well  as 
from  the  frivolity  and  thinness  of  the 
satire  of  fashionable  novels.  In  solidity 
of  brains  and  of  reading,  Peacock,  we 
suspect,  was  the  first  man  of  the  triad. 
He  has  most  invention  of  the  three.  His 
English  is  clearer,  purer,  and  of  more 
sustained  vigor,  and  his  wit  has  more  of 
the  classical  symmetry,  finish,  and  con- 
densation than  that  of  the  others.  In 
fertility  of  fanciful  epigram  and  illustra- 
tion, in  habitual  liveliness,  in  diversity 
of  reading  and  knowledge,  the  travelled 
Irish  Jesuit  bears  away  the  palm.  The 
Scot's  gift  for  humor  is  as  undeniable  as 
that  of  either ;  but  he  has  far  more  heavy 
pages  than  either,  and  less  elasticity,  brill- 
iance, and  fecundity  of  mind.  His  schol- 
arship, also,  was  inferior  to  that  of  both, 
and  his  style,  while  less  vivacious  than 
Prout*s,  was  less  elegant  than  Peacock's. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  Lnifs  seized  a 
particular  view  of  his  country's  history, 
and  presented  it  with  an  impressiveness 
which  had  more  actual  effect  on  his  con- 
temporaries than  anything  that  either 
I*rout  or  Peacock  achieved.  It  would  be 
ungracious,  however,  to  push  this  special 
part  of  the  comparison  too  far.  Our 
object  is  rather  to  recommend  all  three 
of  these  brilliant  writers  to  readers  still 
unacquainted  with  them,  not  only  as 
humorists  doing  honor  to  their  genera- 
tion, but  as  instiTictive  types  of  the  var 
ricties  of  genius  existing  in  these  islands. 


ComblU  Mogailno. 

A  ^'IGIIT   ON   THE   ORTLER   SPITZ. 

The  following  description  of  a  peril- 
ous adventure  is  taken  irora  the  papers 
of  the  late  Kobert  Jacob,  Esq.  (of  Dub- 
lin), who,  with  his  relative,  Mr.  Walpole, 
ascended  the  Oitler  Smtz  Mountain  dur- 
ing a  tour  through  the  Tyrol  in  the  month 
of  August,  1861.  The  narrative  was 
penned  a  few  liours  after  the  occurrencea 
to  which  it  refers  took  place. 

We  left  the  Albergo  della  Santa  Maria 
at  an  early  hour,  and  soon  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Stelvio  Pass,  from  which 
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we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  for  a 
vast  distance  around ;  the  chief  object 
of  attraction  being  the  majestic  Ortler 
Spitz,  the  king  of  the  Tyrolean  moun- 
tains, its  summit  crowned  with  snow, 
and  its  sides  seamed  with  glaciers.  After 
a  rapid  descent  by  extemporized  paths, 
which  we  made  in  order  to  avoid  the 
weary  zigzag  road,  we  soon  entered  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  at  noon  reached 
tbe  village  of  Trafoi. 

Having  determined  to  make  the  as- 
cent of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  we  at  once  made 
inquiries  for  guides,  and,  after  a  length- 
ttied  search,  we  discovered  two  men, 
Joseph  Schiiff  and  Anton  Ortler,  with 
whom  we  arranged  to  undertake  the 
difficult  enterj)ri8e  the  next  day.  We 
spent  the  evening  in  making  preparations 
for  the  ascent,  laying  in  a  stock  of  pro- 
yifiions,  testing  the  ropes  with  which  we 
were  to  be  tied  together,  obtaining  veils 
and  spectacles  to  preserve  our  eyes  from 
tbe  dazzling  glare  of  the  sun's  rays  on 
the  snow,  and  attending  to  the  various 
other  things  which  are  requisite  in  an 
attempt  of  this  kind.  A  considerable 
amount  of  interest  was  excited  among 
the  visitors  at  the  hotel,  and  an  English 
lady  most  obligingly  offered  her  services 
to  us  as  an  interpreter.  We  were  roused 
at  one  o'clock  next  morning,  having  had 
but  a  brief  period  for  repose  ;  aiid  after 
a 'hurried  breakf:ist,  we  started  at  ii.i)0.  ; 
The  guide,  Schiiff,  preceded  us  with  a 
lantern,  to  direct  our  steps  through  the 
darkness  which  prevailed  at  that  hour. 
Oar  path  lay  at  first  through  meadows 
and  then  stretched  up  through  tall  and 
ffloomy  pine  woods,  frequented  by  bears 
in  the  \^ter.  Shortly  alter  three  o'clock 
we  reached  a  small  chapel,  where  three 
lets  of  icy  cold  water  pour  from  the  ■ 
bosoms  of  three  saints,  sculptured  in ' 
atone.  The  little  place  looked  weird ! 
enough  by  the  light  of  our  lantern,  as  I 
we  entered  it  to  obtain  a  draught  ofj 
water.  Daylight  appeared  shortly  after, ' 
and  about  five  o'clock  we  quitted  the 
woods  and  mounted  a  long  and  weari- 
aome  slope,  covered  with  loose  stones, 
which  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  first 
anow  slope.  Here  we  had  our  crampons 
fiwtened  on,  and  though  we  found  them 
awkward  enough  on  the  rocks,  they  were 
T€ty  nsefhl  on  ice  or  hardened   snow. 


We  were  now  fairly  on  the  snows  of  the 
Giant  Ortler  Spitz,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  Tyrol,  where  English  foot  had 
never  trod,  and  we  felt  some  little  pleas- 
ure in  being  the  first  from  our  land  to 
explore  these  wild  and  barely  accessible 
heights. 

Wo  pursued  our  way  up  the  steep 
slope,  which  was  so  soft  that  no  step- 
cutting  was  needed  to  any  extent — the 
axes  being  only  occasionally  brought 
into  requisition.  About  eight  o'clock  we 
reached  some  rocks  commanding  a  grand 
view  of  the  snowy  valleys,  glaciers,  and 
heights  around,  and  halted  for  about  an 
hour,  while  the  guides  went  forward  and 
cut  steps  up  the  ascent  of  ice  which 
formed  the  uj>per  portion  of  the  vast 
couloir^  up  which  our  difficult  path  lay. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  it  was  quite  denud- 
ed of  fresh  or  soft  snow,  and  w^e  were 
obliged  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to 
some  rocks  on  our  right,  after  leaving 
which  we  had  rather  a  trying  time.  The 
cliff  of  ice  was  awfully  steep,  so  that  it 
appeared  nearly  perpendicular,  and  when- 
ever we  ventured  to  take  to  the  rocks, 
enormous  masses  of  the  friable  limestone, 
of  wliich  the  mountain  is  composed, 
came  away  almost  at  a  touch,  thunder- 
ing down  with  fearful  velocity.  At  one 
or  two  places  we  were  obliged  to  swing 
ourselves  round  projecting  crags  of  rock, 
holding  on  tightly  with  our  fingers  to 
the  narrow  le<iges  which  wei*e,  however, 
really  safer  than  the  larger  rocks,  al- 
though more  difficult  to  climb  on.  Of 
course,  we  were  all  well  roped  together, 
and  took  every  step  with  great  anxiety, 
since  one  false  one  might  prove  so  dan- 
gerous. The  icy  couloir  formed  a  sort  of 
frozen  wave  at  tbe  side,  so  that  what  I 
may  comi)are  to  a  chimney  was  made 
between  it  and  the  rocks  up  which  we 
had  to  climb.  The  strata  being  very 
much  curved,  at  one  point  there  was  . 
nothing  intervening  between  the  slippery 
ice  and  a  tremendous  precipice  beneath 
but  a  layer  of  loose  stones  about  two 
feet  wide.  This  appeared  to  me  the 
worst  place  I  ever  was  in  yet,  as  the 
moment  we  set  our  foot  on  the  stones 
they  rattled  away  beneath  our  tread — 
now  down  the  ice  cliff  on  one  side  ,of  us, 
now  down  the  precipice  at  the  other, 
according  as  our  feet  gave  them  direc- 
tion.    We  had,  as  it  were,  to  screw  our 
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nerves  in  a  vise  so  as  to  give  way  to  no 
weakness  or  shrinking. 


sensation  of  slipping  in  such  a  position 
was  horrible,  although  only  for  a  moment. 


After  two  hours  of  this  difficult  work   The  day  now  began  to  change,  a  black 
we  reached  a  little  plain,  and  after  clam-   cloud  appeared  in  the  noitli,  and  the 


bering  up  another  stony  cliff,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  some  mighty  domes 


Swiss  mountain  stood  out  with  a  porten- 
tous clearness    that  warned  us  that  a 


of  frozen   snow  and  ice,  apparently  of  |  Ptorm    approached.      We  now   an-ived 
endless  extent  and  height,  split  by  occa-  j  where  the  descent  of  the  first  half  of  the 


sioual  crevasses,  which  we  crossed  care- 
fully without  much  difficulty.  The  day 
was  extremely  hot,  and  the  labor  very 
great ;  we  had  been  able  to  eat  or  dnnk 
veiy  little  (feeling  for  my  own  part  una- 
ble to.  touch  anything),  and  we  some- 
times despaired  of  achieving  the  task  we 


great  ice-cliff  commenced,  and  certainly 
it  was  a  terrifying  place  to  be  in.  I  led 
the  way  while  Schiiff  held  the  rope  round 
my  waist,  J.  following,  fastened  in  like 
manner  to  Ortler.  At  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  two  ravens  flew  up  from  the 
glen  beneath,  and  perched  on  the  rocks 


had  undeilaken.     The  guides  had  told   close  by,  maliciously  croaking  there,  and 


us  that  we  should  reach  the  summit  at 
midday,  but  the  gi'eat  couloir  being  in 
such  a  bad  state  they  were  quite  put  out 
in  their  calculations.  At  last,  after  two 
hours  and  a  half  more  of  gi-eat  exertion, 
we  stood  upon  the  summit  of  the  Ortler 


refusing  to  be  driven  awav — by  no  means 
raising  our  spirits  by  their  appearance. 

Sunset  now  drew  near,  ana  the  moan- 
tains  presented  an  astonishing  scene.  A 
huge  black  curtain  of  cloud  appeared  to 
be  drawn  across  the  upper  part  of  the 


Spitz  at  2.30  p.m.,  just  twelve  hours  afler  i  heavens,  below  which  the  myriad  peaks 
leaving  the  inn  at  Trafoi.  We  had  now  around  literally  glowed  like  spires  of 
reached  the  desired  spot,  and  from  the  top  lurid  Hame  rising  out  of  a  sea  of  gold, 
of  this  giant  of  the  Tyrol,  thirteen  thou- ,  The  scene  was  awful  in  the  extreme,  and 
sand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  we  had  a '  pen  or  pencil  could  never  adequately 
panoramic  view  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolean  represent  the  strange  and  exciting  spec- 
mountains  in  all  their  glory,  which  tran-  .  taelc  which  displayed  itself  to  our  gaze, 
scended  anything  that  I  had  ever  before  j  It  seemed  to  us  more  like  some  weird 
seen.  The  day  was  magnificent,  and  the  ^  vision  of  another  world  than  anything 
peaks  and  icy  valleys  around  glistened  .  we  li:;u  ever  expected  to  see  upon  this 
bright  as  gems  in  the  blazing  sunlight  :  earth  of  ours.  It  was  near  seven  r.M.  be- 
The  top  of  the  Ortler  Spitz  is  a  large  fore  we  had  descended  the  first  half  of  the 
dome,  at  the  end  of  which  appears  a  !  couloir,  and  wo  drew  breath  more  freely 
little  projection  of  ice  which  seemed  to  when  we  reached  the  rocks  which  I  men- 
us higher  than  the  spot  where  we  stood,  j  tioned  belure  as  having  formed  a  resting 
although  the  guides  said  that  the  latter  ;  place  during  our  ascent.  The  storm  now 
was  the  actual  summit  This  projection,  I  slowly  but  surely  approached,  and  we 
or  tooth  of  ice,  was  surrounded  by  the  !  hurried  on  to  descend  the  lower  half  of 
huge  jaws  of  a  yawning  chasm,  and  from  i  the  couloir.  The  guides  had  chosen 
ils  crown  to  its  base  ran  an  overhanging   another  way,  which  was  the  cause  of 


i-oniice  of  ice  which  must  be  traversed 
if  we  should  attempt  it.  It  ap])eared 
hlieer  madness  to  venture  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  day  ui)on  the  undertiking, 
w  illi  the  prospect  of  a  long  downward 


our  being  plunged  into  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties. 

The  horrors  of  the  upper  passage  were 
renewed,  and  as  the  darkness  of  the 
coming  storm  fast  closed  upon  us,  it  be- 


journey  before  us,  and  we  decided  not  to   came  very  difficult  to  plant  our  footsteps 


try  It. 

We  now  began  to  descend,  although 
we  most  reluctantly  turned  our  eyes  from 
the  stupendous  view  before  us.  We 
passed  readily  over  the  crevasc^es  and  the 
domes  until  we  were  on  its  last  slope, 
when  J.  slipped  and  I  was  dragged  along 


securely.  We  were  lowered  from  rock 
to  ice,  and  clambered  from  ice  to  rock, 
until  we  thought  that  the  way  could  not 
be  worse  ;  yet  still  we  could  see  no  u^ 
of  the  end,  and  it  soon  became  certam 
that  we  must  spend  the  night  upon  the 
Ortler  Spitz.      This  was  an  appalling 


with  him  :  but  we  were  soon  pulled  back   prospect,  unprepai'ed  as  we  were  for  such 
by  the  stout  arms  of  the  guides.    The   an  emergency ;  and  well  might  the  bold- 
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est  heart  feel  a  shudder  at  encountering 
the  terrors  of  such  a  night  as  we  now 
feared  must  be  before  us. 

Wo  had  come  to  the  worst  spot  in  the 
descent,  where  we  had  to  be  lowered  over 
a  smooth  jutting  piece  of  rock,  with 
nothing  to  hold  on  by,  down  to  the  glassy 
couloir,  from  whence  we  had  to  climb  to 
a  little  hollow  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. I  took  one  look  at  the  gulf  below 
me,  and  went  down,  keeping  ray  self- 
oommand  with  difficulty.  It  was  soon 
over,  however,  and  I  crept  round  to  a 
ledge  overlmng  by  rocks.  We  were 
scarcely  settled  here,  when  the  thunder 
came  crashing  around  us,  and  the  rain 
fell  heavily.  Schiiff  pointed,  for  our  com- 
fort, to  another  black  chasm  into  which 
we  had  to  be  lowered,  and  said  he  feared 
there  was  no  chance  of  our  reaching  Tra- 
foi  that  night,  in  which  we  all  agreed. 
It  would  have  been  certain  destruction 
to  have  proceeded  at  that  hour,  yet  the 
horrors  of  bavins:  to  remain  on  the  led^xe 
for  the  night,  almost  overpowered  us. 
This  ledge,  or  rather  sloping  shelf  of  loose 
stones,  was  divided  into  two  little  hol- 
lows, and  was  covered  by  the  overhang- 
ing rock  above  us,  from  which,  unfortu- 
nately, there  was  a  constant  dropping  of 
water,  so  that  there  was  not  a  dry  8{>ot 
to  be  found.  We  could  not  move  for- 
ward lest  we  should  fall  over  the  ]>reci- 
pice  which  lay  beneath  ;  we  could  not 
sleep,  for  there  was  no  place  to  lie  down : 
and  we  dared  not  sleep  leaning  against 
the  rock,  as  it  involved  the  danger  of 
tumbling  over  also.  We  could  not  walk 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  keep 
oarselves  warm  with  exercise,  because  the 
shelf  we  were  on  sloped  so  much,  and 
the  loose  stones  under  our  feet  rolled 
down  the  height  at  every  step.  We  had 
no  food,  no  drink,  no  light,  and  our 
clothes  were  saturated  with  wet  by  the 
constant  dropping  from  the  rock  over  us. 
We  were  altogether  in  a  most  unenviable 
condition. 

The  storm  now  came  on  in  earnest; 
the  thunder  rolled  like  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  echoes  rever- 
Derated  through  the  mountains  as  if  they 
never  would  end.  The  lightning  was 
intense  —  flashing  through  the  dark 
clonds;  now  in  bright,  white  zigzags, 
then  in  red  streams  of  flame  that  lit  up 
the  peaks  and  snOw-fields  as  though  they 


were  on  fire,  while  the  great  ice-cliff  near 
us  glowed  as  if  it  had  been  transmuted 
into  one  sheet  of  lava. 

The  scene  was  too  awful  for  one  to  be 
able  to  look  at  with  composure,  and  I 
strove  to  keep  my  eyes  closed,  but  in 
vain — each  flash  compelled  me  to  open 
them,  and  jOfaze  on  the  brilliant  spectacle 
around.  The  storm  ceased  after  two 
hours'  duration,  and  the  moon  shone  out 
peacefully  over  the  mountains,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  preceding  scene. 
We  were  now  shiverinof  with  cold  iu  our 
wet  clothes,  but  providentially  there  was 
no  wind,  otherwise  I  "know  not  what  wo 
should  have  done.  Ten  o'clock  arrived, 
and  we  had  been  here  about  two-and-a- 
half  hours.  I  endeavored  to  obtain  some 
sleep  leaning  on  a  stone,  while  Schiiif  and 
I  kept  as  close  as  we  could  together,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  warmth  into  our 
frames  ;  the  other  guide  had  retired  into 
a  nook  by  himself  Eleven  o'clock, 
twelve,  o'clock  came.  Oh !  how  slowly 
the  weary  night  wore  on  !  Many  hours 
appeared  to  pass  by,  and  yet  when  I 
looked  at  my  watch  by  the  moonlight, 
frequently  not  half  an  hour  had  really 
elapsed.  We  felt,  however,  we  must  try 
and  win  through,  as  it  would  never  do  to 
give  way  to  despair. 

One  o'clock,  two  o'clock  passed,  and 
our  situation  was  becoming  agonizing. 
My  eyes  would  not  keep  open,  and  yet 
each  moment  I  was  awoke  by  a  frightful 
forward  movement,  as  if  I  were  about  to 
fall  over  the  cliff.  My  brief  doze  appeared 
full  of  dreams,  generally  pleasant  ones  of 
home  and  repose.  It-was  evidently  now 
freezing,  our  teeth  chattered  with  the 
cold,  and  we  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
bound  of  rocks  or  stones  from  the  couloir, 
and  the  occasional  roll  of  an  avalanche. 
Sometimes  the  stones  came  tumbling  over 
our  heads,  but  we  were  well  protected 
from  them  by  the  overhanging  cliff.  At 
three  o'clock  the  moonlight  began  to 
fade  away,  and  everything  grew  dim. 
Schiiff  had  gone  into  the  nook  with  the 
other  guide,  and  J.  and  I  stood  together 
intently  watching  for  the  first  glimmer  of 
daybreak  over  the  distant  mountain  tops. 
I  scarcely  moved  my  eyes  now  from  the 
heights  over  which  I  knew  the  dawn 
would  appear.  At  four  o'clock  we  saw 
the  welcome  streaks  of  light,  and  at  five 
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o'clock  I  roused  the  guides,  but  to  our  been  made  of  parchmcDt,  in  conseqaence 
hon-or  one  of  them  told  us  that  he  feared  of  the  long  abstinence, 
we  could  not  reach  Trafoi  that  day  either.  About  noon  we  reached  the  wood, 
He  said  he  was  sick,  and  certainly  looked  i  where  unfortunately  no  water  was  to  be 
worse  after  the  night  than  any  of  us. !  had,  and  my  sufferings  from  thirst  were 
The  rain  that  had  fallen  the  evening  be-  |  so  great  that  I  could  scarcely  drag  my- 
fore  had  been  frozen  over  the  snow  of ,  self  along.  At  two  o'clock  we  reached 
the  couloir^  and  had  converted  it  into  one  !  the  little  chapel  where  the  three  fona- 


smooth  glassy  suiface,  down  every  yard 
of  which  steps  would  have  to  be  cut.    As 


tains  are,  and  I  rushed  into  it  and  drank 
copiously  of  the  delicious  water  —  the 


day  advanced,  Schiiff  revived,  and  sent  j  first  thing  that  I  had  tasted  with  the  least 
Ortler  to  cut  the  steps,  and  at  7.30  we  ■  benefit  for  the  last  thirty-six  hours.  I 
heard  the  welcome  words,  "  Now  you  |  was  at  once  restored ;  the  sense  of  fa- 
go  forwards,"  and  we  braced  up  our  |  tigue  vanished,  and  we  walked  on  rapidly 
neiTCs  for  the  struggle,  glad  at  any  rate  !  to  Trafoi,  which  we  reached  after  an 
to  leave  the  ledge  where  we  had  spent '  absence  of  thirty-six  hours ;  twelve  oo- 
twelve  such  weary  hours.  |  ciipied  in  the  ascent,  five  in  descending 

We  had  fii-st  to  walk  across  the  line  of  j  to  our  night's  resting  place,  twelve  on 
steps  cut  in  the  ice,  until  we  reached  the  !  that  awful  ledge,  and  seven  in  the  final 
centre  of  the  couloir^  when  we  began  to   descent.     The  inhabitants  bad  nearly  all 


descend.      We  soon  got  to  the  end  of 
these  steps,  and  as  fresh  ones  had  to  be 


given  us  up  for  lost,  and  the  report  of  it 
was  brought  away  by  some  travellers  leav- 


cut  as  we  descended  our  ])rogress  was  j  ing  the  place.  IVIr.  H.,  one  of  the  Alpine 
slow,  and  the  labor  entailed  on  the  lead-  \  Club,  who  was  staying  at  our  hotel,  felt 
ing  guide  very  heavy.  The  rocks  and  confident,  however,  that  we  were  safe. 
stones  came  bounding  down  all  this  time  j  He  and  his  wife  had  been  watching  us 
— the  large  ones  with  loud  crashes,  and  i  during  the  morning  making  our  way  on 
the  smaller  ones  with  a  sound  like  the  [  the  couloir,  like  flies  crawling  down  a 
whizz  of  a  rifle  bullet.  Our  guides  were  j  wall,  and  on  our  arrival  ho  came  forward 
evidently  afraid  of  them,  and  we  hur- 1  to  greet  us  most  cordially.  After  alight 
ried  on  as  well  as  we  could  ;  but  there  '  repast,  we  parted  with  our  guides,  hav- 
was  a  certain  sort  of  excitement,  as  they  ing  first  j>roved  our  sense  of  their  courage 
whirled  p.ist,  probably  like  that  felt  by  and  careful  attention  by  a  suitable  recog- 
soldicrs  in  action  when  the  bullets  are  ;  nition  of  their  services,  and  then  reUred 
heard  flying  past  them.  Schiiff  got  a  i  to  the  rest  we  had  so  hardly  earned. 
severe  blow  in  the  leg  from  a  stone,  and  Next  morning  we  awoke  thoroughly 
I  was  stnick  by  a  small  one  in  the  back,  refreshed,  and  found  ourselves  in  no  way 
Ortler  being  exhausted  at  step  cutting,  ;  the  worse  for  all  the  hardships  we  had 
we  tried  to  walk  bh  the  couloir  without  |  endured. 

steps,  but  we  had  no  sooner  attempted  it '  The  spot  that  we  sj)ent  the  night  on  was 
than  J.  (who  had  lost  one  of  his  cramp-  !  about  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
ons)  slipped  on  the  ice  and  was  sliding  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  we  could  calcolate. 
away  ;  but  happily  I  had  my  alpenstock  :  We  could  scarcely  have  lived  through 
well  in  at  the  time,  and  was  enabled  to  i  the  night  if  there  had  been  any  wind, 
hold  him  up. 

After  three  hours'  hard  work  we  reach- 
ed some  rocks,  where  we  rested,  and  then 
we  got  quickly  down  the  soft  snow  of 
the  lower  slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  regions    of  ice  and 


unprovided  as  we  were  with  suitable  cov- 
ering of  any  kind.     We  felt  truly  thank- 
ful to  Providence  for  our  escape  from 
such  imminent  peiil,  and  resolved  never 
to  lisk  our  lives  in  a  similar  undertak- 
ing.   Next  morning  we  bid  farewell  to 
snow,  our  way  lying  now  through  a  steep  '  quiet  little  Trafoi,  and  walked  down  the 
stony  descent,  where  we  met  a  man  who  j  valley  to  Prad,  finding  ourselves   the 
had  been  dispatched  by  our  kind  hostess  !  objects  of  some  curiosity  to  the  inhabi- 


with  refreshments  for  us.  The  heat  was 
very  great  by  this  time,  and  I  could  not 
take  either  meat  or  wine ;  my  mouth  and 
throat  were  literally  dry  as  if  they  had 


tants,  who  called  us  "  the  Ortler  Herren, 
the  news  of  the  asceqt  having  qoidcly 
been  circulated  through  the  neighbor- 
hobd.   On  our  arrival  at  ThnA^  the  oonte 
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and  several  of  the  townsfolk  called  to 
oongi'atulate  us  on  our  escape,  and  we 
had  to  submit  to  a  friendly  catechizing 
on  various  points  of  interest  connected 
with  the  ascent  They  told  us  that  tele- 
scopes had  been  brought  to  bear  on  us 
while  we  were  on  the  mountain,  from 
various  places  in  the  surrounding  district, 
as  far  as  Ileiden  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Adige.  We  could  not  help  being 
impressed  by  the  simple,  kindly  manners 
of  the  people  in  this  portion  of  the  Tyrol, 
unspoiled  as  they  are  by  that  great  influx 
of  tourists,  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  has  exercised  such  a  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Our  experience  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  soldiery  was  far  more  favorable 
than  that  of  some  other  travellers,  as  we 
found  both  the  officers  and  privates  cour- 
teous in  their  bearing  to  us,  and  in  dif- 
ferent instances  had  reason  to  contrast 
their  attention  and  civility  to  strangers 
with  the  repelling  hauteur  assumed  by 
certain  youthful  warriors  nearer  home ; 
but  it  may  have  been  tiiat  we  were  also 
a  little  biassed  in  their  favor  by  the  fact 
that  the  ropes  which  had  served  us  so 
well  on  the  mountain  were  kindly  fur- 
nished from  the  fort  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Trafoi. 


Chambers's  Journal 
LITERARY   PAKTNER5IIIPS. 

Money  is  easily  mamed  to  money ; 
genius  does  not  so  readily  amalgamate 
with  genius ;  hence,  partnerships  are 
more  rare  in  the  literary  than  they  are  in 
the  commercial  world.  French  drama- 
tists, it  is  true,  hunt  in  couples  as  oflen 
as  not ;  but  their  brethren  here,  by  no 
means  slack  in  adapting  ideas  from  the 
French,  have  not  (with  one  exception) 
cared  to  imitate  them  in  this,  although 
the  example  of  the  fathers  of  the  English 
theatre  is  all  in  favor  of  applying  the 
mach-lauded  principle  of  cooperation  to 
the  manufacture  of  plays. 

Elizabethan  managers,  once  a  play  was 
f>aid  for,  deemed  themselyes  at  liberty  to 
do  what  they  liked  with  their  own,  never 
sonipling  to  call  in  a  popular  playwright 
to  alter  another  man*s  work ;  and,  it  must 
be  ownedy  the  greatest  purveyors  of  dra- 


matic poetry  raised  no  objections  to  being 
so  employed.  Dramatists  thus  became 
accustomed  to  graft  their  own  ideas  upon 
other  men's  stocks,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, were  not  long  in  hitting  upon 
the  plan  of  writing  plays  in  conjunction, 
for  the  more  speedy  replenishing  of  their 
ever  -  hungry  purses.  The  system  had 
the  advantage — no  slight  one  to  such 
tavern-loving  spirits — of  affording  no  end 
of  plausible  excuses  for  making  merry 
over  the  Mermaid's  excellent  sack.  At 
their  first  meeting,  they  \^ould  hardly  do 
more  than  agree  upon  a  subject ;  the  plot 
would  be  sketched  out  at  a  second ;  and 
the  details  of  the  different  scenes  would 
probably  be  settled  at  a  third.  Then  the 
apportionment  of  the  play  among  them 
would  require  discussion,  and  the  discus- 
sion was  no  dry  one,  we  may  be  sure  ; 
next  would  come  meetings  to  compare 
progress,  to  make  alterations  and  emen- 
dations ;  and  when  the  play  was  com- 
pleted, the  event  would  of  course  bo  cele- 
brated with  a  carouse.  No  wonder  these 
partnerships  became  popular  with  the 
fraternity  ;  sometimes  they  were  limited 
to  two  members,  more  often  they  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four,  and  occasionally 
as  many  as  five  or  six  united  their  forces. 
One  result  of  this  division  of  labor  was, 
that  an  insignificant  writer  like  Ilfeywood 
was  able  to  boast  he  had  assisted  in  the 
manufacture  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pieces  of  one  sort  and  another. 

These  dramatic  partnerships  were  com- 
monly but  partnerships  of  a  day.  "  The 
rich  conceptions  of  the  twin-like  brains  " 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  sprang  from 
a  more  thorough  and  genuine  union  of 
congenial  minds,  a  union  remaining  yet 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  liter- 
ature. The  two  friends  who  really  be- 
came one  poet,  had  much,  besides  genius, 
in  common.  Both  came  of  poetically 
given  families,  and  if  Francis  Beaumont 
was  the  son  of  a  judge,  John  Fletcher 
claimed  a  dignitary  of  the  church  as  his 
sire ;  both  had  received  a  imiversity  ed- 
ucation, and  both  came  to  London  with 
little  save  good  looks,  good  breeding,  and 
brains  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The 
only  difference  between  them  was  a  dif- 
ference of  age,  and  their  singular  friend- 
ship is  rendered  none  the  less  unique  by 
the  fact  that,  when  it  commenced,  Beau- 
mont had  only  just  attained  legal  man- 
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hood,  while  Fletchorhad  reached  the  more 
Bober  age  of  thirty-one.  Their  minds 
and  tastes,  however,  were  in  such  accord 
that  they  carried  their  partnership  into 
every  relation  of  their  lives,  and  slmred 
cverytliing  it  was  possible  to  share.  Nine 
years  this  mamage  of  true  minds  lasted, 
M'hen  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Beaumont.  During  this  penod,  the  j^oet- 
partners  i)roduced  seventeen  of  the  fifty- 
three  plays  which  make  up  the  so-called 
Works  of  Jkiwmont  and  Fkfchcr.  Con- 
sidering that  Beaumont  was  the  younger 
of  the  twain,  and  coul<l  not  have  been 
concerned  in  more  than  a  tlih'd  of  the 
dmmas  bearing  his  friend's  name,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  /ns  name  came  to 
have  the  priority  of  place.  Contemporary 
critics  gave  him  the  credit  of  restrainuig 
the  exuberant  wit  and  fancy  of  Fletcher ; 
but  truly,  such  was  the  "  wondrous  con- 
eimility  of  fancy,"  Jis  Aubrey  calls  it, 
between  them,  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  guess  at  the  respective  share  of 
each  poet  in  the  plays  1  >oaring  their  joint 
names,  for  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  in  any  way  from  those  written  by 
Fletcher  after  he  had  lost  his  friend. 
Fletcher  survived  Beaumont  ten  years, 
and  sometimes  worked  with  other  dram- 
atists ;  one  of  his  cuI/(i//oratcur.<,  unlucky 
Massinger,  sharing  his  unnoted  grav 


"  Phiys  tlioy  did  write  together,  were  grcjit 

And  now  one  grave  includes  them  in  their 
ends." 

lie  is  said,  too,  to  have  had  Shake- 
speare himself  as  an  associate  in  the  com- 
position of  *'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen," 
and  the  lost  "  History  of  Cardenio  ; "  but 
it  matters  litth?,  so  far  as  Fletcher's  fame 
is  concerned.  Nothing  can  disjoin  the 
names  of  the  jjoets  who  were  one  in 
brain,  in  heart,  in  soul ;  together  they 
must  be  remembered  ;  and  if  they  are  j 
ever  forgotten,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
will  be  forgotten  together. 

The  rhymi'd  plays  of  the  Davcnants 
and  Howards  so  offended  the  taste  of" 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  he  de-  i 
termined  to  try  if  their  popularity  was  i 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of! 
ridicule.  Sj»rat,  afterwards  Bisht»p  of  j 
Rochester,  Martin  Clifford,  and  Hudibras 
Butler  enlisted  in  his  service,  and  the 
confederates  were  soon  ready  to  open  the 


campaign.  Plague  and  fire,  hoveio^ 
interposed  in  behalf  of  the  tfareitanl 
dramatists,  and  for  a  while  "  TheBdMV- 
sal"  was  denied  an  opportoiuty  of  tertiig 
public  opinion.  Wnen  the  oppoftmi^ 
came,  the  plays  and  playwrights  agiiut 
whom  it  was  especially  jQrected  vfn 
well-nigh  forgotten,  and  John  Drjte 
W(is  master  oi  the  situation.  Under  then 
circumstances,  Buckingham  remoddkj 
"  The  liehearsal "  so  as  to  bear  i^ 
the  laureate*s  heroic  plays,  and  tuAj 
laughed  them  out  of  fashion.  The  Dob 
and  his  coadjutors  may  clum  the  erefit 
of  having  produced  the  first  BOiciamM 
English  burlesque,  and,  at  the  same  tin^ 
the  longest-lived  of  its  tribe.  Actor  ite 
actor  took  up  its  hero,  and  Bayea  «■ 
one  of  GarricVs  favorite  and  most  pop- 
lar parts. 

Colman  and  Garrick  once  dabbed  th 
gether  to  produce  a  comedy ;  the  renk 
of  the  union  was  *^  The  Clandestine  ]fa^ 
riage,*'  one  of  the  gr 
achieved  on  our  stage.  The  idea 
ated  with  Colman  as  he  was  loddiigrt 
the  iirst  plate  of  Hogarth*8  Marriagi  i 
la  Mode  ;  but  the  editor  of  BiogrofUi 
Dmrnaikn  makes  him  claim  the  aadM^ 
ship  altogether,  putting  these  words  i 
his  mouth :  '*  Garrick  composed  two 
which  he  sent  to  me,  desiring  me  to  prt 
them  together,  or  do  what  I  wonid  wA 
them.  I  did  put  them  together^  ftrl 
put  them  in  the  fire^  and  wrote  the  pfaf 
myself."  On  the  other  hand,  Colnea 
complained  that  his  associate,  acffli"n| 
him  of  laying  great  stress  npon  hariic 
written  Lord  Ogleby  purposely  Sir  ll■^ 
remarked :  "  Suppose  it  should  cone  ort 
that  I  wrote  it  1 "  It  had  been  wgnA 
between  them  that  thrir  partMnUp 
should  be  kept  secret  until  the  play  vn 
acted  and  published  ;  but  the  tale-beiri^K 
of  good-natured  friends,  and  GanioUi 
resolution  not  to  play  in  the  ooiaefc 
nearly  brought  their  comedy  and  '  ~ 
friendship  to  a  premature  end.  0 
writes  to  Garrick :  ^*  I  understood  k 
to  be  a  joint  work  in  the  fidleetesMiff 
the  word,  and  never  imagined  thafteiAit 
of  us  was  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  Mrtiariv 
scene  and  cry:  ^Thia  is  mine!'  Bit 
true,  indeed,  that  by  your 
}Iogarth*8  proud  lord  wai 
Lord  Oeleby,  and  that,  aa  the  phf 
stands,  the  levee-scene  and 
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the  fifth  act  are  yonrs  ;  but  on  the  conduct 
as  well  as  dialogue  of  the  fourth  act,  I 
think  your  favorite,  Lord  Oglebv,  has 
8ome  obligations  to  me.*'  In  reply,  the 
actor  simply  says  he  considers  Colman's 
account  "  somewhat  erroneous  ; "  and  the 
original  draft  or  sketch  of  the  plot  made 
by  Garrick  goes  far  to  justify  his  curt 
comment. 

This  draft  is  a  curiosity.  Garrick  had 
intended  to  act  the  chief  part  himself,  and 
he  cast  the  comedy  before  ho  wrote  it. 
(This  may  seem  reversing  the  proper 
order  of  things,  but  we  suspect  quite  as 
many  plays  have  been  cast  before  writing 
as  ever  were  written  before  being  cast.) 
And  the  actors'  names  alone  appearing  in 
the  sketch  has  a  somewhat  comical  effect, 
for  example  :  "  Act  I.,  Scene  1.  Enter, 
Bride  and  0*Brien,  wlio  are  secretly 
married,  complaining  haw  unhappy  she 
is,  and  how  disagreeably  situated  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  their  conceallnsc  their  marriajje. 
In  this  scene  must  be  artfully  set  forth 
the  situation  and  business  of  the  dram- 
(Uis  personae.  The  audience  must  learn 
that  Mrs.  Clive,  the  aunt,  has  two  nieces, 
co-heiresses,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be 
married  to  O'Brien,  the  son  of  Gamck, 
and  nephew  of  Yates.  They  are  met  at 
the  aunt's,  I  suppose,  to  see  which  of  the 
young  ladies  will  bo  most  agreeable  to 
the  young  man .  [Query — whether  there 
may  not  be  a  design  to  have  a  double 
match — the  father  with  the  aunt  ?]  The 
youngest  sister.  Pope,  and  the  aunt  fall 
m  love  with  him,  and  all  pay  their  court 
to  Garrick  on  account  of  his  son,  which 
he  interprets  as  love  to  himself  Yates, 
6arrick*s  brother,  who  lives  in  the  coun- 
try— a  rough,  laughing,  hearty  fellow — 
ia  come  to  approve  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies  for  his  nephew,  and  to  see  the 
grand  family  business  settled.  Bride  de- 
clares her  distress  at  seeing  that  her  sister 
and  aunt  are  in  love  with  her  husband, 
and  tliat  his  father  takes  their  different 
attachment  to  him  for  passion.  She  seems  | 
to  think  that  nothing  but  an  avowal  of 
their  marriage  will  set  all  to  rights ;  but 
O'Brien  gives  reasons  for  still  concealing 
it,  and  says  that  their  future  welfare  de- 
pends upon  keeping  the  secret."  In 
another  scene,  Garrick  and  his  servant, 
King,  are  positive  that  all  the  ladies  are 
Betting  caps  at  Gku*rick,  who  acts  accord- 
ingly ;  and  of  another,  between  himself 


and  Mrs.  Clive,  the  actor-author  says : 
"  This  will  be  a  fine  scone  worked  up, 
with  their  mutual  delicacies,  not  to  open 
their  minds  too  abniptl}',  nor  to  shock 
each  other."  The  worthy  pair  finally 
resolve  to  indulge  their  own  mclinations 
at  the  expense  of  everybody  else,  and 
"  Pope  comes  from  behind  some  flower- 
ing shrubs  where  she  has  been  listening, 
and  has  overheard  these  precious  persons 
laying  their  schemes  and  opening  their 
minds  to  each  other,  and  seeing  Yates 
come  along,  she  is  resolved  to  make  more 
mischief;  "  and  here  Garrick's  invention 
came  to  a  stand  for  a  time  apparently, 
for  here  ends  his  rough  sketch  of  the 
comedy,  destined  to  make  the  reputation 
of  another  actor,  instead  of  adding  one 
more  to  Garrick's  long  list  of  histirionic 
triumphs. 

The  present  generation  of  dramatists 
scarcely  seem  to  believe  in  union  being 
strength;  despite  the  pjood  fortune  at- 
tending *' Masks  and  Faces"  and  '*Plot 
and  Passion,"  two  products  of  a  partner- 
ship between  Messrs.  Tom  Taylor  and 
Charles  Rcade.  Extravaganza  >vriter8 
have,  indeed,  occasionally  worked  in 
concert,  and  we  have  some  remembrance 
of  one  burlesque  boasting  no  less  than 
half  a  dozen  parents ;  sundry  short-lived 
farces,  too,  owe  their  origin  to  more  than 
one  pen :  but  with  these  exceptions,  the 
above-mentioned  dramas  fairly  represent 
all  the  theatre  has  gained  in  our  day 
by  literary  cooperation. 

Pope's  enemies,  strong  in  numbers,  if 
in  nothing  else,  hesitated  not  to  aflirm 
that  another  name  ought  to  have  appeared 
with  hisupon  the  title  page  of  the  Essay 
on  Mail.  Lord  Bathurst  (according  to 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair)  declared  that  the  Essay 
was  really  the  work  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
turned  into  verse  by  the  poet,  and  averred 
that  he  had  read  the  original  manuscript, 
and  was  puzzled  which  to  admire  most, 
the  elegance  of  Bolingbroke's  prose,  or 
the  beauty  of  Pope's  poetry.  The  for- 
mer, it  was  said,  openly  laughed  at  his 
friend  for  adopting  and  advocating  prin- 
ciples at  variance  with  his  known  con- 
victions. The  evidence  against  Pope's 
claim  to  the  sole  authorship  is,  however, 
too  slight  and  too  suspicious  for  us  to  ad- 
mit the  Assay  on  Man  among  partnership 
productions.  We  might  as  justly  accept 
the  authority  of  the  cribbed  couplet: 
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Popcoainc  off  clean  witli  Homer,  but  they  '  lie  ridicaled  his  qaondam  msastantui 
f^^y  ]  proficient  in  the  art  of  sinking,  sndcUs- 

Broomcj  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  |  ^d  liim  among  "  parrots  who  repeit  la- 

^^'"^  *"  I  other's  words  in  such  a  hoarse  odd  Tois 

An  T>  i*j3  /*    lu    ri-   7         4.  \^^  makes  them  seem  their  own**-^ 

All  Broomo  did  for  the  Iliad  was  to  su]>- 

ply  a  portion  of  the  notes;  with  the  *•  By  Pope's  applause,  Broome  grinedioSt 
Oihjssei/^  it  was  different.     Tlie  first  took  |  ic's  lUme, 

the  town  by  storm,  and  for  a  time  the  i      And  by  his  envy  lost  the  poet's  Bsme." 
reading  world  was  Homer  mad.     Pope ,  j    i      j  i_     *,    ■■  .     » 

wisely  determined  to  take  fortune  at  the  \  Broome  declared  he  had  eommittelM 
flood,  lost  no  time  in  making  known  his  !  c""^^  unless  it  was  having  said  that  Pop 
intention  of  providing  the  Tliad  with  a  1  was  no  master  of  Greek  ;  as  if  thiliii 
companion.      His  five   years'   drudgery ;  "^^  q"»^e  suflicient  to  account  for  tk 


the  woarisomo  task.  Learning  tliut '  toP«Wisb."  Broome  fomarded  the p* 
Broomo  and  Fenton  had  i)artly\antid- 1 ''sl'^r-g  application  to  Pope,  and  tbe  fir 
patod'his  design,  Pope .  prevailed  upon  ; '"^r  partncfB  thereupon  became  oM 
them  to  join  him  in  the  produoinc;  an  ,  '^^ore  triends.  ^    ^ 

Enjrlish  version  of  the  0,/v,wy,  thus  so-  ,  A  more  conOTnial  assooiaUon  »«  M 
cur'iiii;  himself  from  their  rivalry,  while  V?""^^^  by  Swift,  Ga^,  Arbuthnot,  Hi 
ho  lessened  his  labors.  When  the  pub- ,  ^  «Pe  for  the  publication  of  ceitua  adi 
lie  were  iiiformcd  that  Mr.  Pope  had  ««- ,  »crap3  and  trifling  pieces  that  ^J^ 
dertnken  the  translation,  they  were  also  !  «al|y  go*  abroad.  Pope  says  ofhoMlf 
informed  the  subscription  was  not  en- !  ^'V,  "".  coadjutors  of  the^t«MB«wi; 
tirely  for  himself,  but  partly  for  two  '!  f ''^'"".'^^  *'«. '9®'^ '•''e  f™"^' "^V 
friends  who  had  assi.<ted  him  in  the  work.  "''«^'  S'^J'^"?  ^nd  melancholy  by  \am 
His  "  mercenaries,"  as  John.son  rudely  convei-sing  interchangeably,  and  nft^t 
terms  them,  h.-id  a  larger  share  in  the  *»o^^°  «»"<!  »n  nana,  to  posterity, nt 
performance  than  "  Mr.'^Popc  the  under- !  »»"«^'  natural,  and  easy  manner."  Wj 
taker  "  allowed  the  world  to  suspect. ,  ^f^""  posteritjr  would  have  known  Etlbcr 
Broome,  whose  work  required  a  trouble- '  *i'?.  frieuds,  if  theur  fame  rested  ooftj 
some  amount  of  touchiii.'  up,  translated  '  MisceUanies:  by  which  Pope  poebM 
the  second,  sixth,  ci-dith,  eleventh,  j  *^=^'''^'"i«^*y.^°^'^'"^»*'>«*'«««* 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twen- 1  *  '"o^?"!  £50  apiece,  and  Swiawascaa- 
ty-third  hooks,  besides  supplying  all  the  '  tent  with  the  barren  honor  of  the  e» 
notes.  Fenlon  wrote  the  lirst,  fom-th,  I  "cctipn.  not  getting  a  singte  p«nnr  «r 
nineteenth,  and  twentielh  books,  doing  i  •»«  8'«»™-  ^^°P^  ""^  Arbathn^  4*4 
his  part  so  cleverly  that  few  alterations  ^  ,^;»th  Gay  the  responsibility  of  Alt  1^ 
were  needed  to  render  them- fit  to  take!  ^^  mistake,  "Three  Hours  after  Wt- 
their  i)l.ace  beside  Popes  own.  Pope  ,  "»g<^»  ?  shocking  bad  comedy,  ort  « 
probably  took  this  into  account  when  ho  '  *^«  P™a«ction  ofwhioh  sprang  iAein» 
awarded  him  throe  hundred  pounds  for  i  tinguishable  warfare  between  Pope  mi 
his  four  books,  while  paying  Broomo  1  \^'''*»e'-  Scarcely  more  fortmiate  ««• 
barely  six  hundred  for  his  share.  Pope  *no  Meinoira  of  '^iNeriM,  tbeii^ 
himself  netted  nearly  three  thousand  i  f  ??  ^Ji""*"?,  »"o°8  ^^OP^  ^™^ 
pounds  by  the  venture.  i  »«'•*}»  Parnell,  and  Ctay ;  iriuoh  CMttP 

Spite  of  this  substantial  return,  the !  Pf  1;'^^  '^  °"'  ▼olnn*?-    .Wwbwrtq 
poet  does  not  seem  to  have  retained  any  |  |P°'J~  "P°n  this  as  a  dnastitMS 
pleasant  recollection  of  the  triple  alliance,  i  w?""  "terature ;  but  JohnsOD,  witf- 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  The  Dunciad,  ho  \  ?,!*™^u„f  iY°,    !f^  **^ 
complained — 

"  Jlibcrnmn  politics,  O  Swift,  thy  doom ; 
And  Fope'8,  trunsl.iilng  three  whole  years 


that  had  been  little  read,  or, 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  min  wpM  it 
wiser,  better,  or  merrier^  fciBHri|>^ 
it  Pope  had  a  fingariiiuoaiMB*KfMk> 


with  Hroumc !  "  I  ical  pie,  giving  Th» 
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of  his  experience  and  taste,  and  pruning  '  seph  Addison  ;  some  of  the  backi^ound 
and  dressing  Agameninoji  before  it  was  '  put  in  by  Eustace  Budgell ;  and  the  por- 
introduced  to  the  public.  He  was  sus-  j  trait  defaced  by  either  Steele  or  Tickell 
pected,  too,  of  helping  Gay  over  "  The  j  with  a  deformity  which  Addison  repudi- 
beggars'  Opera,"  but  denied  the  soft  im-  \  ated."  That  Tickell  had  any  share  at  all 
peaciiment,  although  he  admitted  having  '  in  the  Coverley  papers  is  more  than 
given  his  friend  a  hint  or  two  towards  i  doubtful,  and  BudgclPs  part  was  a  very 
the  perfecting  of  that  famous  musical  limited  one.  All  save  two  or  thr^e  were 
comedy.  written  by  Addison  and  Steele ;  and  if 

It  was  a  happy  horn*  that  brought  Ad-  the  former  wrote  two  papers  to  Steele's 
dison  and  Steele  together,  and  inspired  '  one,  so  many  of  the  salient  traits  of  the 
them  to  form  a  partnership  fraught  with  i  character  in  this  little  drama  sprang 
rich  consequences  to  English  literature.  .  from  Sir  Richard's  fertile  fancy,  that  they 
When  the  Spectator  came  to  delight  and  may  honestly  divide  the  fame  between 
improve  society,  it  was  something  new  '  them. 

to  have  humor  without  coarseness,  satu-e  !  The  last  literary  partnership  we  shall 
without  scurrility,  wit  without  ill-nature ;  '  notice  arose  out  of  a  fortuitous  concur- 
and  great  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  owing  !  rence  of  circumstances,  and  like  its  appro- 
to  the  twin  revolutionists  who  did  their  j  priately-named  product,  may  be  said  to  be 
spiriting  so  gently  and  so  well.  Rich  as  ■  Quite  Alone.  'This  unlucky  story,  bear- 
that  first  of  periodicals  is  in  charming  ing  the  joint  names  of  Messrs.  Sala  and 
essays,  preeminent  among  its  contents  '  Halliday,  claims  the  first-named  author 
stand  the  pages  devoted  to  good  Sir  '  as  its  real  parent.  Mr.  Sala  had  about 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  his  surroundings.  ,  half  written  the  novel  when  he  started 
Somehow,  we  always  associate  Addison's  for  America  as  war- coiTcspon dent  of  a 
name  with  that  of  the  genial  old  knight,  !  daily  paper,  and  nothing  doubting  his 
loving,  as  one  of  his  editors  says,  to  be  .  ability  to  complete  it,  handed  the  unfin- 
deluded  with  the  notion  that  the  whole  ished  story  to  the  editor  of  a  popular  pe- 
was  the  work  of  one- mind  ;  but  to  Steele  riodical,  who  forthwith  introduced  Quite 
must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  creating,  ,  Alone  to  the  public.  Mr.  Sala,  howev- 
DOt  only  Sir  Roger  himself,  but  Will  er,  soon  found  he  had  underrated  the  dif- 
Honeycomb,  Captain  Sentry,  Sir  Andrew  ficulties  in  his  way.  To  guard  against 
Freeport,  and  the  immortal  club ;  and  postal  uncertanties,  he  was  compelled  to 
some  of  the  best  and  most  Addisonian  ;  use  a  manifold  writer,  which  did  not 
"  bits "  were  actually  due  to  Steele's  ^  conduce  to  ease  of  composition,  particu- 
gcnius.  The  "perverse  widow,"  too,  Jarly  when  his  powera  of  self-concentra- 
belongs  to  Steele,  although  she  might  tion  were  taxed  by  the  hubbub  of  war 
have  been  originated  by  either  of  the  ■  and  travel.  "In  a  new  country,  among 
partners,  for  both  had  sighed  and  suffer-  ,  strange  scenes  and  strange  people,  hurry- 
ed  long,  victims  to  the  bewitchments  of '  ing  from  place  to  place,  badgered,  and 
those  exceptions  to  every  rule ;  Steele  ^  baited,  and  hated,  always  abused,  oflen 
lost  his  enchantress ;  Addison,  more  un- 1  in  peril  of  life,  and  under  all  haz:ird  com- 
lucky,  gained  his,  and  lived  to  think,  if'pelled  to  send  home  every  week  .from 
he  did  not  say,  like  Mr.  Weller,  senior :  |  six  to  eight  columns  of  matter  to  a  Lon- 
**  She  was  such  an  uncommon  pleasant  |  don  newspaper — in  the  midst  of  noise, 
widder,  it's  a  great  pity  she  ever  changed  j  confusion,  smoke,  cursing  and  swearing, 
her  condition  ;  she  don't  act  as  a  wife."  i  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death ;  " 
Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  when  the  /Spec-  j  what  wonder  that  the  unhappy  novelist 
tator  drew  near  its  end  ;  and  if  Budgell  |  broke  down  t  Fii*st,  he  lost  the  thread 
is  to  be  believed,  which  we  do  not  think  i  of  his  narrative,  and  next,  utterly  forgot 
be  is,  justified  the  act  by  declaring  he  .  the  very  names  of  the  personages  he  had 
did  so  to  prevent  any  one  else  murdering   created — and  when  tilings  came  to  tins 


his  old  friend.  At  any  rate,  it  is  hardly 
^r  to  say :  "  The  outlines  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Ck>verley  were  imagined  and  partly 
traced  by  Steele ;  the  coloring  and  more 
prominent  lineaments  elaborated  by  Jo- 


pass,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give 
in  altogether.  Meanwhile,  his  editor  at 
home  was  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
mails  bringing  no  "  copy,"  and  at  length 
was  obliged,  m  order  to  keep  faith  with 
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his  patrons,  to  prevail  upon  "another 
hand  to  finish  it ; "  and  until  Mr.  Sala 
returned  from  America,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  the  identity  of 
his  partner.  We  scarcely  know  who 
was  most  to  be  pitied — the  baffled  novel- 
ist, "another  hand,"  or  the  bewildered 
editor.  Critics,  too,  grumbled  because 
they  could  not  find  fault  with  a  plot  for 
which  no  one  was  responsible — "  If  we 
object  to  the  beginning,  Mr.  Sala  will 
say  he  meant  to  make  it  all  right  at  the 
end ;  if  wo  object  to  the  end,  the  other 
hand  will  naturally  say  he  was  fettered 
by  ^Ir.  Sala's  beginning."  In  fact,  the 
beginning  seems  to  have  been  ignored 
altogether.  The  introductory  chapter 
describes  the  heroine  as  always  alone; 
riding  alone  in  the  Park,  dining  alone  at 
a  Bond-street  hotel,  appearing  at  Green- 
wich, Ventnor,  Richmond,  Paris,  "  al- 
ways quite  alone."  She  is,  in  short,  a 
perfect  enigma  ;  and  to  explain  how  and 
why  she  came  before  the  world  as  a  sort 
of  female  Ilobinson  Crusoe  is  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  the  story.  Mr.  Sala  is  evi- 
dently not  quite  satisfied  with  his  unin- 
vited coadjutor's  explanation  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  promises,  if  the  fates  and  the 
public  be  propitious,  to  give  us  some  day 
another  edition,  ending  as  he  originally 
intended.  It  is  a  pity  ho  should  be 
balked  in  his  desire.  Qu'te  Alone  is  a 
curiosity  of  literature  as  it  is ;  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  one  as  a  novel  with  two 
endings. 


Frnser's  Magazine. 
THE  KECONSTRUCTION  OF  GERMANY. 

BY   W.   C.   CARTWRKIIIT. 

XiiAT  war  has  come  and  passed,  the 
proclamation  whereof  was  viewed  w^ith 
trembling,  as  the  irreversible  opening  of 
the  flood «j:ates  that  must  let  in  an  un- 
limited  volume  of  devastating  element 
over  the  long  peaceful  regions  of  Central ' 
Europe.  Freely  was  it  then  anticipat-  : 
cd  hy  authoritative  politicians,  that  the 
world  was  in  for  a  revival  of  another 
thirty  yeai-s'  contest  upon  those  German 
battle-grounds  of  former  days  before 
peace  could  return  to  them  ;  and  before 
thirty  days  had  gone  over,  not  merely 
was  the  war  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but 


to  one  so  absolute  and  definite  and  pre- 
cise, as  made  the  formal  recogDition  of 
the  same  a  thing  which  followed  neces- 
sarily of  itself.  It  is  in  this  fact  that 
lies  the  immediate  point  of  the  recent 
war  as  regards  its  specially  political  con- 
sequences. The  cleanness  with  which  the 
issue  at  stake  between  the  combatants 
has  been  hewn  out,  almost  at  a  swoop, 
exceeds  what  the  most  sanguine  imagi- 
nation could  have  anticipated.  Men 
looked  for  a  long  and  stubborn  straggle, 
in  which  the  combatants  would  stoutly 
match  each  other,  and  probably  draw  off 
after  strenuous  exertions,  concluding 
some  more  or  less  partial  compromise 
under  the  influence  of  mutual  fatigue, 
and  leaving  a  future  generation  saddled 
with  elements  for'  a  renewed  conflict 
about  the  self-same  subject-mattei'  that 
had  proved  the  mainspring  of  the  pres- 
ent inconclusive  contest  Instead  of  this 
we  have  seen,  in  the  inconceivably  short 
space  of  fifteen  days  (for  war  was  declared 
on  June  10th,  and  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
was  fought  on  July  3d),  the  power  of  the 
Austrian  empire  annihilated,  as  regards 
its  belligerent  capacities  against  Prussia, 
and  its  formal  abdication  of  that  tradi- 
tional position  in  Grermany  which  consti- 
tuted the  pivot  of  its  policy,  and  has 
been  fumishing,  through  the  dualism 
that  flowed  therefrom,  the  distingaish- 
ing  feature  in  the  inward  organization  of 
Germany,  viewed  as  a  political  entity. 
The  immediate  cause  for  war  lay  in  the 
irrepressible  and  irreconcilable  preten- 
sions of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  be  each 
the  chief  organ  in  the  same  confedera- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  have  within 
the  compass  of  one  body  two  hearts  and 
two  brains.  Such  a  combination  b  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  can  exist  only  as  an 
obstruction  to  health.  Its  occurrence 
must  inevitably  necessitate  the  operation 
of  cutting  out  one  or  the  other  of  these 
superfluous  and  incompatible  organs. 
Now  this  is  what  has  been  done,  com- 
pletely and  absolutely,  by  the  process  of 
the  recent  war.  The  treaty  of  Nikols- 
burghas  defined,  beyond  cavil  and  doubt, 
the  future  position  of  Austria.  She  is 
now  no  longer  in  any  organic  oonneo- 
tion  with  Germany.  The  element  of 
inward  obstruction  which  her  presence 
within  a  purely  German  polity  necessa- 
lily  produced,  from  the  very  composite 
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nature  of  her  own  conformation — Intro- 
ducing perpetually  quite  foreign  elements 
into  what  should  have  derived  its  com- 
plexion from  purely  German  sources — 
this  element  has  now  been  cut  out  by  the 
roots  from  any  further  connection  of  a 
disturbing  kind  with  the  organization  of  | 
Germany.  When  one  considers  the  pro- 
verbial tenacity  witl\  which  the  House  of 
Hapsbm-g  clings  to  family  traditions,  and 
the  special  pride  with  which  it  has  cher- 
ished that  German  connection  out  of 
which  has  grown  its  imperial  title,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  astonishment  that  so 
distinct  a  renunciation  of  any  future 
right  to  this  connection  should  have 
been  obtained  so  quickly.  But  so  it  is  ; 
and,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  renunciation — accompa- 
nied by  a  formal  recognition  beforehand, 
and  in  blank,  of  any  changes  it  may  suit 
Prussia  to  make  in  the  territorial  distri- 
bution of  Germany,  as  something  which 
lies  quite  outside  the  attributes  of  Austria 
—consists  the  significance  and  world  im- 
portance of  what  has  occuiTed.  Austria 
has  been  expelled  from  Germany,  and 
has  admitted  the  fact  solemnly.  She  has 
not  put  up  therewith  in  sullen  silence  as 
she  did  with  Italy,  which  she  never  rec- 
ognized, and  whose  expelled  princes  she 
continued  to  treat  as  sovereigns,  but  has 
affixed  her  signature  to  the  deed  which, 
in  terms  beyond  the  power  of  casuistry 
to  misinterpret,  records  the  renunciation 
by  Austria  of  her  ancient  connection 
with  Germany.  With  this  act,  there- 
fore, terminates  the  work  for  which  war 
had  been  directly  invoked.  The  sharp 
surgery  of  the  sword  had  been  called  in 
to  get  rid  of  a  disturbing  body,  which 
was  found  too  stubborn  to  be  reduced  by 
softer  mean&;  and  that  operation  having 
been  performed  with  remarkable  com- 
pleteness, this  stage  of  the  treatment  is 
come  necessarily  to  an  end.  But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the 
task  has  been  fulfilled,  the  sense  whereof 
has  been  lying  as  its  moving  impulse  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  turmoil  To  that 
task  the  operation  performed  on  Austria 
bears  only  a  preliminary  relation — indis- 
pensable, indeed,  because  it  removes  an 
otherwise  insuperable  obstacle — but  yet 
only  quite  preliminary,  because  by  itself 
it  does  no  more  than  facilitate  the  means 
of  applying  the  organic  remedies,  the 


need  for  which  has  been  felt  throughout 
Germany. 

This  then  is  the  task  which  now  de- 
volves upon  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
German  politics.  At  Nikolsburg  the  cur- 
tain dropped  only  on  the  opening  act  of 
a  great  drama,  not  at  all  on  its  final 
scenes.  This  is  now  going  to  run  on 
through  scenes  of  possibly  less  distinct 
plots,  but  of  probably  even  superior 
issues  than  were  at  stake  in  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  military  prelude.  Wo 
are  now  ^oing  to  look  upon  the  work  of 
political  reconstruction — of  organic  con- 
stitution —  simultaneously  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  ;  for  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  the  strength  and  vigor  brought  into 
play  in  the  force  which  so  rapidly  crushed 
Austria,  sprang  slowly  from  the  indi- 
vidual power  of  a  few  Prussian  politi- 
cians and  generals.  The  strength  and 
vigor  exhibited  sprang  from  the  instinct 
more  or  less  latent,  and  the  sympathies 
more  or  less  undeveloped,  of  the  German 
people,  which  practically  were  drawn 
toward  Prussia  and  fortified  her  ann  in 
so  far  that  nowhere,  except  in  southeiii 
Bavaria,  did  they  exhibit  anything  like  a 
distinct  and  thoroughgoing  manifestation 
of  popular  indisposition  to  her  actions. 
Prussia  felt  herself  inwardly  invigorated 
by  the  consciousness  that  at  bottom  she 
was  giving  expression  to  something 
which  the  nation  at  large  sympathized 
with,  although  drawn  asunder  at  tlie 
moment  and  even  paralyzed  by  conflict- 
ing sentiments  of  a  secondary  order, 
and  merely  surface  nature.  Undoubt- 
edly the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  Prussia  moved,  disconcerting  ene- 
mies and  taking  even  friends  by  surprise, 
contributed  to  enhance  her  moml  influ- 
ence over  minds  oscillating  between 
ideas  not  crystallized  into  convictions. 
But  however  much  of  the  military  suc- 
cess of  Prussia  may  have  been  due  to 
the  individual  energy  of  Count  Bismarck 
and  his  generals,  the  period  of  exclu- 
sively Prussian,  as  distinct  from  German 
agency,  has  reached  its  end,  in  our  opin- 
ion, in  the  diplomatic  instrument  that 
marks  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Austria.  We  now  are  entering  on  a 
period  of  great  internal  reform  —  of 
national  reconstruction  ;  and  this  cannot 
be  performed,  by  the  sharp  process  which 
has  been  found  adequate  for  tiie  simple 
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elimination  of  Austria  from  the  German 
Confederation.  The  Bword  of  Prassia 
in  strong  arms  has  cut  out  ample  grow- 
ing-room— what  are  the  prospects  that 
a  compact,  firmly  welded  German  people, 
not  merely  one  driven  together  against 
its  will  by  Berlin  ukases,  and  helil  to- 
gether in  spite  of  itself  by  the  galling 
discipline  of  Prussian  coercion,  will  oc- 
cupy the  space  reclaimed  ?  In  a  word, 
may  we  hope  to  see  a  Germany  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  representing 
fairly  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  that 
intellectually  great  people  ?  or  shall  we 
merely  have  an  inflated  Prussia  created 
through  the  sword,  and  arrogantly  rul- 
ing by  the  sword,  overbearing  in  temper, 
military  in  constitution,  and  incapable  of 
ever  bringing  into  unison  with  the  thor- 
oughly liberal  impulses  that  pervade  the 
German  people  those  despotic  traditions 
sprung  from  the  harsh  drill-days  of  Fred- 
erick, when  the  symbol  of  Prussian  state 
maxims  was  an  inexorable  cane  t 

The  leading  feature  of  the  new  consti- 
tution proposed  to  be  given  to  Germany 
is  the  estiblishment  of  two  Confedera- 
tions, from  both  of  which  Austria  is  to 
be  excluded.  One  Confederation,  com- 
prising all  Germany  to  tlie  north  of  the 
Main,  is  to  be  directly  presided  over  by 
Prussia,  which  will  have  vested  in  her 
the  military  power  of  all  the  princes 
whose  states  she  has  not  absolutely  in- 
corporated, and  is  to  have  a  national 
Parliament,  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  electoral  law  voted  by  the  Frankfort 
Constituent  of  1840.  The  second  Con- 
federation, it  is  proposed,  should  unite 
the  remaining  German  territories  under 
the  presidency  of  Bavaria,  invested  over 
her  confederates  with  the  same  military 
authority  as  Prussia  over  hers.  It  is 
also  conceded  that  this  minor  union  may, 
if  so  inclined,  enter  into  closer  ties  with 
the  greater  and  kindred  Confederation  of 
the  north,  but  the  possible  nature  of  such 
ties  has  not  been  defined.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  plan  is  not  new.  Al- 
ready, in  1814,  when  diplomacy  racked 
its  ingenuity  to  devise  some  constitu- 
tion for  resuscitated  Germany,  it  was 
under  discussion  to  make  the  Main  a 
boundary  between  a  North  and  a  South 
Germany  clustering  respectively  around 
Prussia  and  Austria.  At  that  period  the 
scheme  was  quashed  by  the  indisposition 


of  the  various  princes  to  sink  respec- 
tively into  the  certain  condition  of  direct 
vassals  of  these  Powers.  Since  then  the 
same  conception  has  been  thrown  out  on 
various  occasions,  and  has  invariably  met 
with  unmistakable  popular  disfavor  as 
assisting  directly  at  perpetuating  that 
disjointedness  of  Germany  which  has 
been  mourned  over  by  her  children  as 
her  weakness  and  her  shame,  and  which 
it  has  been  the  constant  aspiration  of  ' 
German  Liberals  since  1813  to  obliter- 
ate in  an  effective  union  of  Fatherland. 
Of  course  the  announcement  of  the  proj- 
ect which  Count  Bismarck  contemplates 
inaugurating  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Germany  he  so  roughly  shook  out  of 
shape,  elicited  in  many  quarters  much 
anger  at  the  deliberate  execution  of  a 
design  which  might  seem  to  introduce  a 
new  and  confirming  element  of  German 
disunion.  The  criticism  freely  lavished 
on  the  scheme  at  its  first  promulgation 
has  been  that,  after  all  the  bloodshed  to 
eject  Austria  from  Germany,  the  only 
practical  result  arrived  at  will  be  the 
creation  of  an  inflated  Prussia^  and  the 
breaking  up  of  Germany  in  a  cleavage 
that  is  simply  wanton.  Men  who  are 
good  patriots  gave  expression  to  this  un- 
favorable feeling;  men  who,  hostile  to 
the  principle  on  which  Count  Bismarck 
has  administered  Prussia,  yet  by  no 
means  sympathize  with  Austria,  aud 
who — war  once  begun,  the  sword  once 
brought  into  play  —  only  desired  this 
hateful  agency  to  be  pushed  far  enough 
to  secure  the  whole  of  Germany  being 
included  perforce  within  the  political 
body — no  matter  what  its  shape  or  con- 
stitution— which  might  come  out  of  the 
hot  process  of  fusion  that  had  been  so 
deliberately  resorted  to.  These  adverse 
forebodings  rest  on  the  ground  that 
Prussia,  from  the  assumed  unpopularity 
of  its  functionarism,  will  not  be  able  to  ' 
assimilate  even  the  Northern  popula- 
tions ;  that  therefore  a  separation  of 
Fatherland,  drawn  arbitrarily  in  the  first 
instance,  must  prove  real  from  the  South- 
ern population,  etill  further  removed  from 
Prussian  leanings,  being  still  more  inca- 
pable of  ever  accommodating  themselves 
to  live  in  good  fellowship  with  her ;  and 
that — as  the  projected  Southern  Confed- 
eracy can  never  liave  effective  strength 
of  its   own  for  self-defence,  and  must 
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prove  a  sham  Power,  leaning,  from  jeal- 
ousy of  Prussia,  for  support  on  foreign 
force — tlie  inevitable  result  of  the  con- 
templated reconstruction  must  practi- 
cally subserve  the  aims  of  any  unscrupu- 
lous neighbor,  by  fashioning  to  his  hand 
a  ready  instrument  in  this  ill-concocted 
and  an ti- national  Confederacy,  for  the 
sole  sake  of  adding  some  square  miles 
to  the  domhiion  which  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  rule  from  Berlin  with  a  corporal's 
switch.  The  w^hole  argument  has  for  its 
base  the  assumed  impossibility  of  a  fusion 
between  that  which  is  Prussian  and 
that  which  is  broadly  German — of  an 
inborn  incompatibility  between  the  two 
elements  which  ntust  prevent  their  ever 
growing  together  into  a  goodly  tree, 
through  the  violent  process  of  grafting 
now  sought  to  be  performed.  Th^  ques- 
tion then  is,  how  far  this  assumption  is 
really  borne  out  by  facts. 

It  is  difficult  to  subject  to  clear  and 
absolute  t^sts  such  very  subtle  data  as 
afford  the  substructure  for  speculations 
of  this  nature.  All  we  can  do  is  to  bo 
as  careful  as  possible  in  analyzing  posi- 
tive facts,  and  then  as  carefully  to  draw 
firom  them  conclusions  without  allowins: 
personal  predispositions  to  qualify  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  tiike  ex- 
ception to  the  given  estimate  of  the  sup- 
posed exclusive  and  arrogant  nature  of 
the  Prussian  system  as  necessarily  repel- 
ling all  broadly  German  elements  from 
assimilation.  It  rests,  in  our  opinion, 
first,  on  a  false  analogy  which  identifies 
the  proverbially  self-conceited  temper  of 
Berlin  and  the  Berliner  with  that  of 
Prussia  as  a  whole,  and  then  on  a  prej- 
udiced view  of  existing  things  due  to 
mental  coloring  derived  from  the  deeply 
Iidd  reminiscences  of  the  truly  arbitrary 
and  martinet  system  on  which  the  origin 
of  the  Prussian  State  was  laid — a  system 
which  was  wielded  indeed  with  intelligent 
vigor  by  the  founders,  but  in  its  regard- 
less treatment  of  individual  liberty  and 
relentless  infliction  of  corporeal  punish- 
ment struck  with  fear  the  imagination  of 
the  German  population.  The  original 
Prussia'  was  undoubtedly  a  creation 
cudgelled  together  by  the  vigorous 
strength  of  arm  of  some  highly  arbi- 
trary, ambitious,  and  vigorous  rulers, 
who  would  stand  no  contradiction, 
trusted  in  well-drilled  soldiers  as  the 


pillars  of  their  State,  and  dealt  out 
blows  right  and  le^l  on  recalcitrant  sub- 
jects who  might  forget  themselves  far 
enough  to  remonstrate  against  aught  it 
might  have  pleased  the  high  and  mighty 
prince  to  decree.  But  this  Prussia — the 
product  of  merely  individual  energy  and 
destitute  of  inward  affinities  of  its  own 
— the  work  of  resolutely  audacious  ap- 
propriation, not  of  spontaneous  aggi-ega- 
tion — was  wholly  transformed  in  that 
fiery  process  to  which  all  Germany  was 
subjected  by  the  infliction  of  Napoleonic 
rule,  and  to  which  the  living  Germany 
of  our  day  owes  entirely  its  birth.  It  was 
in  that  period  the  life-blood  of  contempo- 
rary Germany  was  quickened,  and  that 
all  which  has  been  animating  and  giving 
character  to  it  has  sprimg  up.  The  Prus- 
sia which  arose  like  a  Phcenix  from  the 
ashes  of  1813  was  a  new  being.  After 
military  disasters  marked  by  shameful 
incapacity,  it  had  sunk  into  an  unhonored 
grave,  the  decrepit  shadow  of  a  former 
self  that  had  never  commanded  popular 
sympathies,  to  arise  again  in  the  flush 
and  glorious  vigor  of  popular  life — the 
champion  and  representative  of  German 
hopes  and  German  patriotism.  The 
whole  nature  of  Prussia  became  noise- 
lessly revolutionized,  not  this  time 
through  any  arbitrary  and  successful 
stroke  of  policy  by  daring  rulers,  but 
through  the  sympathetic  action  of  purely 
German  elements,  throwing  themselves 
spontaneously  into  fusion  with  her  from 
the  attraction  which  they  instinctively 
felt  towards  the  Power  which  presented, 
notwithstanding  drawbacks,  the  most 
compact  national  conformation,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  room  for  play 
of  national  powers. 

At  that  moment  Prussia  was  practi- 
cally Germany  through  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  latter,  as  expressed  not  merely  by 
a  popular  ovation  in  the  passing  trans- 
port of  excitement,  but  by  the  convic- 
tions and  examples  of  the  greatest  and 
most  patriotic  politicians  of  the  day,,  who 
without  distinction  of  local  origin  em- 
braced her  service,  became  thoroughly 
identified  with  her  existence,  and  left  the 
visible  impress  of  their  broadly  national 
character  upon  an  organization  which 
before  had  been  of  a  specifically  sectional 
type.  At  this  period  of  Prussians  second 
birth — ^the  Prussia   of  oar  times,  aad 
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which  then  acquired  the  nature  whicli 
has  enabled  her  to  do  the  deeds  we  are 
now  looking  on — the  three  men  who 
stood  before  the  world  prominently  as 
the  moving  spirits  of  the  great  national 
uprising  of  Germany,  and  who  together 
framed  the  cardinal  features  of  the  sys- 
tem wherein  Prussia  has  bincc  rested  as 
its  meridian,  and  which  she  has  since 
proudly  vaunted  as  the  titles  to  her 
claims  for  superiority  in  Germany — 
Stein,  the  venerable  and  indefatigable 
reformer  of  the  home  organization,  who 
gave  that  civil  code  which  abolished  the 
offensive  regulations  of  feudalism  and 
made  the  Prussian  peasant  a  freeman 
from  a  serf;  Hardenberg,  the  diplomatic 
statesman  who,  representing  Prussia  at 
the  memorable  Congresses  of  that  period, 
secured  to  her  the  geographical  configu- 
ration she  retained  until  our  day ;  and 
Scharuhorst,  the  patriot  soldier  of  the 
war  of  Liberation,  who  devised  the  mili- 
tary organization  by  which  every  Prus- 
sian citizen  is  a  soldier,  that  organization 
which  has  been  the  especial  pride  of 
Pnissia  —  these  three  men,  who  may 
really  be  called  the  lathers  of  this  couu- 
tiy,  M'cre  none  of  tliem  by  descent  or 
birth  Prussians,  and  had  all  passed  years 
in  the  service  of  their  respective  prince- 
lings before  the  superior  force  of  attrac- 
tion drew  them  instinctively  towards  the 
one  German  Slate  which,  in  spite  of 
grievous  humiliation,  still  presented  a 
solid  element  of  national  composition, 
and  the  most  reliable  means  for  rallying 
the  down-trodden  Fatherland  to  a  better 
existence. 

We  have  taken  these  three  men  as 
types,  for  they  tower  high  above  all  oth- 
ers in  their  time.-  The  same  process 
which  made  Prussians  of  them  repeated 
itself  in  countless  cases ;  and  it  st:mds  to 
reason  that  such  an  adoption  of  distin- 
guished German  intellect  must  have  ma- 
terially modified  the  old  and  unelastic 
spirit  which  was  peculiar  to  the  original 
Prussia  of  mere  martin etdom.  But  be- 
sides such  accessions  as  she  might  derive 
from  the  force  of  attraction  which  her 
superior  scope  for  action  exercised  on 
particular  individuals  of  eminence,  it 
must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  Prussia  ab- 
sorbed in  1815  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
whereby  she  took  in  populations  widely 
difTeriug  in   temper  from  those  of  the 


mother  provinces,  and  whoso  continued 
union  with  the  State  unavoidably  tended 
of  itself  to  qualify  and  materially  widen 
the  basis  of  the  old  Prussian  system  of 
government  discipline.     To  hold  perma- 
nently t<>gether  populations  so  varied  in 
disposition  as  the  excitable  and  Catholic 
Rhinelanders,  the  sturdy  and  Protestant 
Brandenburgers,  and  the  priggishly  skep- 
tical Berliners,  it  required  to  throw  off 
an  exclusively  local  complexion  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in    some    however   inad- 
equate degree  to  acquire  a  more  broad- 
ly national  and  elastic  tone  of  feeling. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  often  disputed  llwt 
the  Prussian  Goverimient  lias  succeeded 
in  winning  the  affection  of  its  subjects  in 
the  Rhine  provinces.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  populations  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  their  pointed  opi>osition, 
in  writing  and  in  speech,  to  that  narrow- 
er and,  we  would  say,  specific  Prussian- 
ism  which  is  represented  by  the  flippant 
tone  of  Berhn.     But  this  tone  we  hold 
to  be  unpopular  all  oyer  Germany,  while 
it  appears  to  us  a  mistake  to  consider  it 
an  element  entering  deeply  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  existing  Prussian  system.    It 
is  a  mere  veneering  of  bad  t-uste  and  of 
traditional  existence— consequently,  like 
everything  of  olden  date,  not  easy  to  be 
quite  expunged.     That  the  Rhinelanders 
are  positively  disloyal,  and,  more  than 
that,  actually  willing  to  be  annexed  ta 
France,    from     profound     irritation   at 
Prussian  rule  (and  this  opinion  we  hare 
heard   exjiressed  quite  recently  in    thia 
country,  with  an  appearance  of  authority 
which  quite  amazed  us),  we  hold  to  be  a 
groundless  idea.     It  appears  to  us  that 
the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have 
furnished    conclusive    evideneo  on    this 
head.     Nowhere  w.as  the  notion  of  the 
recent  war  when  first    broached  more 
openly  unpopular  than  in  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces.   The  population  is  at  once  liid- 
ical  and  very  Catholic.     As  the  former, 
it  was  bitterly  hostile  to  P>ism.arck;  as 
the  latter,  it  was  worked  by  the  priestJ 
against  war  wantonly  levelled  a&::unst  a 
State  60  devoted  to  the  Pope.     We  have 
reliable  information  of  the  extraordinary 
means  employed  by  the  clergy  to  strike 
the  imagination  of  tlie  populace.     More- 
over,  there    are    here    gi-eat    industrial 
interests,   and    these  all    naturally    op- 
posed war  strenuously.      It  is  not  fur* 
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prising,  therefore,  tbat  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces should  have  been  the  scene  of  con- 
siderable anti-war  meetings,  and  that  from, 
here  very  decided  addresses  in  this  sense 
went  np  to  the  King.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  this,  and  the  stories  set  afloat  of  a  mu- 
tinous spirit  among  the  Landwehr  sol- 
diers when  called  out,  not  only  has  tliere 
not  been  one  public  manifestation  of  dis- 
affection during  the  whole  course  of  the 
campaign — although  the  intensified  con- 
Bcription,  of  course,  came  to  inflame  any 
existing  ill-feeling — but  it  deserves  to  be 
pondered  that  this  assumed  rebellious 
province  remained  quite  quiet,  although 
stripped  of  troo])s,  the  usual  garrisons 
havmg  been  drafted  oflT  for  the  field. 
This  is  one  of  those  hard  facts  which  con- 
vey more  evidence  than  a  volume  of 
speculations.  Grumblers  and  pungent 
oppositionists  the  Rhinelanders  arc,  but 
it  is  a  hallucination  to  assume  that  be- 
canse  they  hate  Berlin  they  are  bent  on 
rebelling  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
would  hail  to  be  annexed  to  France. 

It  is  true  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment for  many  years  did  nothing  to 
extend  the  popular  influence  which  the 
events  of  1813  had  invested  it  with.  This 
was  the  dark  period  of  pettifogging  re- 
action, which  lay  like  a  leaden  shroud 
npon  the  infant  hopes  of  Germany  suf- 
focated in  their  birth-hour.  The  feeling 
against  the  imtatingly  repressive  maxims 
oi  the  Government  was  then  especially 
visible  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which 
had  preserved  their  Code  Napoleon,  and 
whose  inhabitants  now  made  a  display 
of  clothing  in  French  democratic  senti-. 
ments  their  opposition  to  the  narrow- 
minded  and  vexatious  spirit  which  ruled 
in  Berlin.  It  was  then  that  the  impres- 
sion arose  that  these  populations  were 
French  at  heart,  while  they  were  so  only 
in  fashion  as  against  another  fashion. 
But  the  circumstances  which  called  forth 
these  hostile  fashions  have  passed  away, 
and  with  them  that  which  they  called 
forth  in  their  turn.  The  reactionary 
policy  pursued  at  Berlin  was  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which 
then  ruled  in  every  continental  court, 
and  bound  reigning  princes  together  in 
a  solemn  covenant  against  the  evil  fiend 
of  the  people*8  rights.  As  long  as  that 
spirit  prevailed,  giving  a  mystic  and 
qohe  religious  aspect  to  the  confedera- 
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tion  of  princes  in  defence  of  the  divine 
principles  of  absolute  rule,  the  opposing 
spirit  as  naturally  was  impelled  to  draw 
inspiration  from  equally  extreme  sources 
— the  general  principles  of  humanitarian 
dogmatism  proclaimed  by  the  French 
Revolution. 

Thus  it  came  that  France  then  was 
looked  to  as  the  Land  of  Goshen  by  Lib- 
erals— the  land  of  their  inspiring  genius ; 
not  from  sympathy  with  the  Napoleonic 
phase  of  its  existence,  but  from  an  affec- 
tion for  the  doctrines  thence  let  loose  on 
the  world  in  1789,  that  was  inflamed  by 
the  galling  contact  to  which  they  were 
daily  subjected  with  the  most  vexatious 
and  worryingly  irritating  spirit  of  op- 
pression and  police  persecution.  Paris 
became  the  home  of  the  brilliartt  intel- 
lects of  Germany,  who,  flying  from  per- 
secution and  imprisonment,  there  wrote 
and  preached  under  protection  of  laws 
which  at  no  time  even  of  the  Restora- 
tion ventured  to  ignore  cynically  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  popular  rights.  It 
was  therefore  inevitable  that  the  cast  of 
German  Liberalism  in  this  most  gloomy 
period  should  have  contracted  a  French 
hue,  specially  in  its  literature,  but  it  was 
accidental  and  merely  on  the  surface,  be- 
ing no  more  than  the  passing  reflection 
necessarily  thrown  back  by  circumstances 
of  the  moment.  This  was  conclusively 
shown  the  very  hour  it  was  believed  that 
the  Holy  Alliance  principles  were  being 
departed  from.  In  1840  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  mounted  the  throne,  and  his 
accession  was  viewed  by  the  people  gen- 
erally with  too  confident  expecUitious  of 
a  liberal  reign.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  Thiers  ministry  made  its  well-known 
blustering  demonstration  of  war  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  taken  by  the  Four 
Powers  in  the  Eastern  question,  when  of 
course  the  Rhine  provinces  were  exposed 
to  invasion.  At  once  the  national  feel- 
ing took  fire,  and  Germany  from  one  end 
to  the  other  rang  with  the  burden  of 
Becker*8  song: 

''  Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  haben, 
Den  freien  deutschen  Rhein." 

It  may  be  said  Prussia  has  reason  to  con- 
gi*atulate  herself  that  daring  the  previous 
period  of  foolishly  worrying  obscurant- 
ism none  of  the  larger  German  princes 
was  sufficiently  acute  to  profit  oy  her 
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fault  and  make  himself  the  cham])ion  of 
the  violently  suppressed  national  feeling. 
Fortune  favored  her  in  this.  She  did 
indeed  now  still  hold  to  a  policy  of  a 
narrowly  Conservative  type,  which  ex- 
posed the  Government  to  continual  war- 
tare  with  the  intelligence  of  the  nation. 
But  yet  the  nature  of  the  conflict  was 
materially  modified.  The  fanatically  re- 
actionary spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  practically  laid  aside  for  one 
which  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it 
that  Conservatism  beai*8  to  the  Tory- 
ism of  yore.  RTghts  were  not  indeed 
conceded  ;  but  yet  in  practice  a  greater 
liberty  was  connived  at,  especially  in  the 
press,  than  had  been  formerly  tolerated ; 
80  that  men  began  hopefully  to  think 
they  saw  gleams  of  light  ahead  in  the 
inky  sky  that  had  so  long  covered  the 
political  heaven ;  and  with  this  feeling 
they  took  confidence  in  the  ultimate  des- 
tinies of  their  countiy.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  revolution 
of  1848  broke,  out 

The  Parliament  which  then  met  in 
Frankfort  must  be  taken  to  have  reflect- 
ed the  feelings  of  the  Gennan  people 
at  that  day.  The  problem  the  represent- 
atives were  deputed  to  solve  was  a  con- 
stitution for  Fatherland  ;  and  this  again 
depended  for  solution  on  the  question 
whether  the  Germany  to  be  constituted 
should  comprise  or  not  the  German  prov- 
inces of  Austria.  If  these  were  to  be 
excluded  it  was  inevitable  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  should  be  put  at  the  head  of 
Germany.  The  discussion  of  this  mo- 
mentous question  took  place  under  cir- 
cumstances very  disadvantageous  to  the 
popularity  of  Prussia.  The  Assembly 
being  the  outflow  of  1848  was  mainly 
composed  of  men  of  Liberal  if  not  rev- 
olutionary sentiments.  But  the  strange 
attitude  of  the  King  of  Pinissia,  his  vacil- 
lation and  flighty  transports,  and  above 
all  the  undisguisedly  theocratic  complex- 
ion of  his  visionary  legitimism,  neces- 
sarily militated  against  placing  confi- 
dence in  his  fitness  as  the  instrument 
of  great  organic  reform.  There  never 
was  a  man  who,  under  romantic  impul- 
ses, conspired  more  directly  against  the 
interests  of  his  country,  than  this  witty, 
accomplished,  foolish  and  incapable  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  discouraging  oondiUons,  aggravated 


at  the  last  moment  by  the  more  and  more 
reactionary  line  embraced  at  Berlin,  atler 
many  and  hot  debates,  and  agmnst  the 
whole  influence  of  Austria  and  Bavaria, 
coopemting  with  the  personal  weight 
of  the  Central  Executive  at  Frankfort 
as  represented  by  the  Archduke  John, 
it  was  voted  that  the  Imperial  crown 
of  Germany  be  oflfered  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Now  the  vote  so  taken  repre- 
sented, beyond  doubt,  the  intelligence 
and  the  temperate  conviction  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Germany.  In  that  Parliament, 
along  with  many  idealists,  sat  the  men 
who  were  the  true  representatives  of  the 
nation's  sense,  and  the  deliberation  ar- 
rived at  by  them  in  this  vote  under  high- 
ly discouraging  circumstances  was  the 
expression  of  no  passionate  transport,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  call  for  any,  bat  of 
a  calm,  cold  assent  to  inexorable  logic, 
by  many  but  very  grudgingly  given  as 
the  tribute  extorted  by  reason  from  a 
conscientious  conclusion  that  Pmssia  pre- 
sented after  all  the  soundest  elements  for 
bringing  into  ultimate  unity  the  disjoint- 
ed limbs  of  Fatherland,  and  that  the  ex- 
isting defects  of  its  government,  due  to 
the  King's  individuality  and  passing  cir- 
cumstances, were  not  to  be  weighed 
against  this  sterling  and  lasting  quality. 
When  one  considers  the  conditions  under 
which  that  resolution  was  taken,  and  the 
character  of  the  men  who  adopted  it,  we 
believe  that  the  vote  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  a  manifestation  of  a  very  sol- 
emn and  a  very  earnest  kind. 

It  is  well  known  how  thorough] j 
abortive  this  offer  of  the  Imperial  crown 
proved,  thanks  to  the  fanciful  pu:Mllan- 
imity  which  brilliantly  distinguished  the 
flashy  nature  of  King  Frederick  William. 
Then  a  period  of  intense  reox^tton  set  ia 
again,  which  damped  the  spirits  of  Ge^ 
man  Liberals  completely  ;  a  reaction  des- 
titute of  every  redeeming  quality,  with- 
out vigor  or  spirit,  paltry  in  temper, 
commonplace  in  deed,  contemptible  in 
spirit.  That  was  a  season  as  dark  as 
the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance  despotism, 
only  this  latter  darkness  was  of  a  meaner 
dye,  and  the  sense  of  pettiness  clung  to 
its  gray  neutral  hue.  Under  such  chill- 
ing  influences  the  life-blood  of  Liberalism 
also  ebbed  in  its  flow,  and  GermaDy  for 

i rears  wore    a    dreary,    forlorn,   lifeless 
ook|  without  signs  of  vigorous  puisi* 
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tion,  like  a  heavy  giant  in  a  stapor,  until 
of  a  Budden  the  fatal  illness  of  the  King 
caused  a  chani^e  of  hands  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia,  whicl>  instantaneously 
awakened  Germany  from  her  swoon. 

The  position  of  the  new  ruler  was  sin- 
gular. In  1848  he  had  been  pointed 
at  by  popular  indignation  as  the  deter- 
mined champion  of  unbending  royalism, 
and  yet  now  his  advent  was  hailed  by 
Liberals  as  a  happy  event,  promising  to 
snatch  Prussia  out  of  the  undignified  po- 
sition to  which  slie  had  sunk,  and  to  re- 
Tive  that  constitutional  life  which  the  late 
King  had  suffocated  from  hazy  feelings 
of  sick-brained  mysticism.  The  new  King 
was  credited  in  public  with  a  straight- 
forward wish  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
his  people,  a  blunt  soldier-like  disposition 
to  sympathize  with  their  feelings,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  plain,  unsophisticated 
common  sense,  which  was  felt  to  be 
qqite  refreshing  after  the  hot-house  effu- 
sions of  the  late  King's  visionary  intellect 
This  was  the  very  primitive  nature  whose 
advent  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  proved 
sufficient  to  call  up  at  once  the  dormant 
political  life,  not  merely  of  Prussia,  but 
of  all  Germany. 

And  now  again  this  reawakened  life 
manifested  itself  by  a  renewal  of  the 
same  tendencies  which  had  been  the  last 
expressions  of  it^  former  action.  The 
Liberals  of  Germany  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  on  the  plan  of  the 
Com  Law  League,  which  was  destined 
to  promote  throughout  the  country  an 
agitation  for  connecting  all  Germany  in 
one  union  under  the  headship  of  Prussia. 
The  League  was.  presided  over  by  the 
Hanoverian  Count  Benningsen,  and  its 
members  comprised  leading  Liberals  from 
every  part  of  Germany.  Its  character 
was  exactly  represented  by  its  denomina- 
tion of  National  Association.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  the  significance 
of  the  symptom  in  this  instantaneous 
and  s])ontaneous  revival  of  a  general 
German  effort  for  bringiug  the  country 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  Prussia 
the  moment  her  Government  gave  hope 
of  a  disposition  to  adopt  more  constitu- 
tional principles  and  to  assume  in  good 
faith  a  more  popular  character.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  for  those  who  are  wed- 
ded to  the  dynastic  interests  of  the  old 
court  to  laugh  down  the   proceedings 


of  this  association  as  a  self-styled  body 
without  real  influence.  We  are  unable 
to  agree  with  them.  We  believe  the  ac- 
tion of  the  National  Verein  to  have  been 
very  considerable,  and  to  have  extended 
even  in  soni'^  decree  into  that  strono:- 
hold  of  particular  feeling,  Bavaria.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  a  remarkable  symptom ; 
but  its  progress  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  conduct  of  the  patron  whose  cause  it 
excited  itself  to  advocate.  The  men  of 
the  National  Verein  were  constitutional 
Liberals.  They  aimed  at  bringing  the 
country  into  union  through  the  operation 
of  its  Liberal  feelinir  to  be  secured  throusrh 
the  channel  of  Liberal  institutions.  The 
principles  of  parliamentary  government 
and  popular  rights  were  inseparable  in 
their  programme  from  the  general  trans- 
formation of  the  existing  confederate  con- 
stitution, and  it  was  on  the  example  of 
harmony  which  they  anticipated  that 
Prussia  would  exhibit  between  King  and 
Parliament,  that  they  relied  mainly  for 
enlisting  the  sympathies  throughout  Ger- 
many in  favor  of  their  specific  views. 
When,  therefore,  the  Crown  began  to 
enter  upon  that  unhappy  quarrel  with  the 
people's  representatives  which  ended  by 
making  Count  Bismarck  minister ;  when 
the  King  commenced  a  couree  of  pro- 
cedure in  violation  of  all  constitutional 
principles,  a  course  that  offered  no  other 
apparent  prospect  than  the  inauguration 
of  reckless  and  defiant  despotism,  resting 
on  mediaeval  ideas  of  Crown  rights,  ana 
working  through  a  minister  who  seemed 
to  delight  in  exMbitions  of  insolent  au- 
dacity— the  men  of  the  National  Verein 
found  the  ground  cut  away  from  under 
their  feet,  and  their  proselytism  forcibly 
silenced  by  the  perverse  doings  of  the 
very  party  for  which  they  had  volun- 
teered to  canvass.  Amid  the  taunts  of 
their  opponents,  and  with  profound  dis- 
gust in  their  own  hearts  at  the  turn 
events  were  taking,  these  men  of  genu- 
inely Liberal  convictions  had  to  lay  aside 
the  task  they  had  taken  in  hand,  and 
content  themselves  with  pushing  in  their 
own  particular  States  those  constitutional 
principles  which  they  held  to  be  cardinal 
conditions  for  reform,  but  which  then 
were  being  ruthlessly  trodden  under  foot 
in.  Pinissia.  Thus,  again,  was  there  a 
rupture  between  the  Government  of 
Prussia  and  the  German  Liberalsy  just 
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as  these  were  girding  their  loins  to  bring 
her  as  a  prize  the  headship  of  Germany. 
When,  therefore,  Prussia  embarked  in 
the  war  with  Austria,  the  German  Lib- 
erals stood  by  without  expression  of 
sympathy — without  giving  sign  of  en- 
couragement— for  they  were  possessed 
of  profound  mistrust  of  Bismarck,  whose 
figure  stood  out  with  sinister  darkness 
against  the  political  horizon.  No  one 
knew  what  he  meant  to  do,  what  purely 
selfish  j)lot  he  might  not  be  content  to 
work  out.  A  mere  aggi'andizement  of 
Prussia,  in  a  limited  sense,  might  gratify 
personal  ambition  in  Berlin,  but  would 
have  offered  nothing  to  the  national  par- 
ty to  reconcile  it  to  a  war  against  fellow- 
countrymen.  But  as  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  the  war  had  attained  pro- 
portions involving  radical  changes  in  the 
future  coniiguration  of  Germany  that 
would  materially  promote  its  strength 
and  unification,  the  National  Verein  gave 
signs  of  life,  and  stretched  out  the  hand 
of  sympathy  to  Prussia.  Now  we  repeat 
again  that  the  character  of  these  men 
is  above  suspicion.  They  are  the  bright 
names  of  Germany,  her  most  distinguish- 
ed patriots,  and  politicians  stoutly  wed- 
ded to  principles  of  homo  government, 
which  had  made  them  look  with  penson- 
al  hatred  on  Bismarck ;  and  yet  in  this 
crisis  they  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  the 
higher  demands  of  Gornjany  to  sacrifice 
particular  objections,  and  give  counte- 
nance to  the  action  of  an  otlierwise  de- 
tested minister.  There  is  no  German 
Liberal  of  higher  standing  than  Baron 
Koggonbach,  formerly  Minister  of  State 
in  l>:alen,  consequently  a  southern.  lie 
had,  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign,  been 
sought  by  Bismarck,  but  had  coldly  met 
his  advances.  Yet  when  he  saw  the 
practical  scope  of  the  enterprise  the  latter 
had  actually  engaged  in,  Baron  Boggen- 
bach  wrote  him  a  letter,  with  authority 
to  publish  it,  giving  him  the  promise 
of  his  sui>port,  provided  he  would  go 
through  with  the  work  he  had  taken  in 
hand.  '*  If  your  excellency  be  prepared 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  and  to  stand 
firm  in  the  contest  until  the  import^mt 
objects  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  (jcrman 
pcoi>le  for  half  a  century  be  attained," 
wiote  Baron  Koggenbach,  "  you  will  al- 
ways find  me  ready  to  cooperate  in  sucli 
fashioning  of  Gei  man  state  relations  as 


will  result  of  itself  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Austrian  power."  The  declaration 
of  adhesion  thus  publicly  made  has  not 
been  repudiated  by  Baron  Roggenbacb*8 
political  friends.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  imitated  his  example,  and  stepped 
foith  from  the  seclusion  into  which 
they  had  withdrawn  themselves  on  the 
rupture  between  the  Minister  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  National  Verein,  which 
then  suspended  its  organization,  has  re- 
newed its  action,  reinstitating  its  branch 
associations,  and  addressing  appeals  to 
the  still  and  very  naturally  recalcitrant 
section  of  its  former  members  in  the 
south.  As  before,  Count  Bcnningsen 
took  the  lead  in  this  movement,  which 
has  been  responded  to.  Od  August  4th 
he  presided  at  a  Political  Economy  Con- 
gress at  Brunswick,  attended  by  men  of 
note  from  various  parts  of  North  and 
Central  Germany,  when,  without  elicit- 
ing dissent,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  South  German  states  should  not,  on 
principle,  be  excluded  from  the  new  re- 
organization, but  that  yet  this  must  be 
]>roceeded  with  without  them,  should 
their  Governments  wilfully  persist  in  set- 
ting their  face  against  it ;  while  the  Sax- 
on Professor  Biedermann  moved  it  to  be 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  new 
organization  that  there  be  a  unified  army, 
under  the  sole  command  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

We  are  now  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  manner  in  which  Prussia 
means  to  deal  with  the  territories  at  her 
mercy  within  the  intended  limits  of  the 
Northern  Confederacy.  She  has  an- 
nounced her  resolution  to  annex  very 
considerably,  while  the  autonomy  of  such 
states  as  survive  will  be  practically  but 
Viominal.  Saxony,  we  know,  will  be 
permitted  to  figure  as  a  tiibutary  State, 
but  of  Hanover,  Nassau,  Electoral  Hesse, 
and  Frankfort,  the  warrant  for  annexa- 
tion has  been  signed.  It  is  worth  in- 
quiring for  a  moment  what  may  be  the 
local  feeling  of  these  populations  in  re- 
gard to  their  previous  condition,  for,  after 
all,  however  superior  may  be  the  mate- 
rial force  of  Prussia,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  tlie  process  of  unification  most  de- 
pend much  for  its  soundness,  and  par- 
ticularly its  rapidity,  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  populations  may  be  disposed 
to  respond  thereto. 
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Saxony  has  held  a  position  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  real  strength.  One  may 
say  that  everything,  up  to  its  capital  and 
its  collections,  has  been  on  a  strained 
scale.  There  has  been  a  vein  of  dispro- 
portionate ambition  and  inflated  mag- 
nificence running  through  Saxon  mon- 
archs  and  Saxon  ministers,  which  has 
created  a  sham  grandeur  for  tliis  little 
kingdom,  and  made  its  population  many 
a  time  pay  heavy  penalties  for  the  inor- 
dinate enterprises  undertaken  by  their 
overweening  rulers.  The  present  King 
is  indeed  a  good  and  simple. man  of  high 
cultivation,  whose  only  fault  is  a  weak- 
ness that  has  made  him  be  led  by  his 
ambitious  minister.  Baron  Beust,  whose 
talents  have  proved  the  curse  of  Saxony 
as  much  as  in  the  last  century  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  frivolous  Briihl.  In  a 
large  country,  with  the  means  for  an 
imperial  policy.  Baron  Beust,  with  his 
audacity  of  mind  and  really  brilliant  con- 
ceptions, might  have  done  great  things, 
whereas  in  his  position  he  has  only  done 
mischief  and  incurred  the  ridicule  which 
always  will  attach  to  a  man  whose  bust- 
ling vanity  will  perforce  try  flights  above 
his  acknowledged  stretch  of  wing. 
Baron  Beust  was  professionally  a  special 
pleader  in  his  statesmanship.  He  took  a 
brief  to  defend  and  secure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  small  States,  because  thereon 
depended  his  own  Saxony,  and  this  brief 
be  executed  with  indefatigable  vigor  and 
the  pliancy  of  one  whose  genius  was 
totally  unincumbered  by  principle.  He 
cared  only  to  obstnict  every  growth  \n 

Sower  in  either  of  the  two  great  German 
tates,  because  such  growth  inevitably 
pressed  harder  and  harder  on  his  pet 
creations,  the  minor  States,  and  so  he 
flcrupled  not  to  make  alliance  in  every 
and  the  most  contrary  direction  as  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment  might  recom- 
mend, against  the  ogres  whose  rapacity 
he  dreaded.  He  who,  when  reaction 
best  served  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  was 
the  bitterest  and  most  cynical  persecutor 
of  everything  national  and  liberal,  no 
fooner  saw  on  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  that  the  national  cuiTcnt 
alone  could  offer  some  hope  of  competing 
with  Prussian  ascendency,  which  Bis- 
marck's spirited  policy  in  Holstein  prom- 
ised to  secure,  than  with  marvellous  plaa- 
nbility  he  became  at  once  the  organ  and 


diplomatic  champion  of  a  radicalism  he 
had  till  then  been  cruelly  hunting  down. 
Baron  Beust  is  the  brilliant  incarnation 
of  that  specifically  local  and  selfish  policy 
which  would  sacrifice,  without  compensa- 
tion, the  world  to  personal  interests,  is 
dead  to  all  generous  patriotism,  and  has 
prevailed  in  German  courts  so  larjifely 
to  the  detriment  of  the  nation.  This 
decidedly  clever  but  unscrupulous  states- 
man is  very  far  from  popular  among  the 
Saxons,  who  have  felt  for  many  a  year 
the  scorpion  scourge  of  his  illiberal  home 
administration.  The  Saxons  have  indeed 
had  much  cause  for  complaint ;  still  they 
are  a  placid  people,  and  it  would  be  hasty 
to  assume  that  they  identify  the  minister 
with  their  sovereign,  and  consequently 
have  the  same  strong  desire  for  getting 
rid  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 

The  feeling,  of  the  middle  classes  es- 
pecially, against  military  alliance  with 
Austria,  which  exposed  the  country  to 
war,  was  decidedly  manifested,  and  the 
merchants  of  Leipzig  have  always  been 
credited  with  a  desire  for  fusion  with 
Prussia.  But  as  a  whole,  we  apprehend 
the  popular  wish  may  be  considered  to  be 
for  identification  of  policy  with  Prussia, 
while  the  continuance  of  a  sort  of  au- 
tonomy will  be  generally  looked  at  rather 
with  contentment  than  any  decided  exul- 
tation, except  in  particular  circles  of  the 
capital.  Absolute  annexation  would  not 
have  met  with  serious  obstacles  from 
popular  regi'et  at  the  loss  of  Saxon  inde- 
pendence ;  but  as  it  is,  the  existing  pro- 
posed arrangement)  which  lets  a  remnant 
thereof  survive  for  show,  will  probably 
give  most  satisfaction  to  a  population 
alive  to  the  national  wants  of  Germany, 
and  yet  not  without  kindly  feeling  tow- 
ards the  on  the  whole  good-natured  and 
respectable  family  on  the  throne. 

Tlie  case  in  Hanover  is  more  compli- 
cated. In  the  province  of  East  Frisia, 
formerly  belonging  to  Prussia,  and  much 
benefited  by  its  administration,  it  appears 
certain  that  a  decided  desire  prevails  for 
return  to  the  old  allegiance,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  addresses  which  have  been  sent 
from  there  in  this  sense  to  Berlin  have 
been  genuine  expressions  of  the  prevail- 
ing wish.  The  remainder  of  the  king- 
dom is,  however,  divided  between  as 
much  intelligence,  ude  by  side  with  is 
confirmed  a  spirit  of  aristocratic  feudal- 
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iem  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Ger- 
many. Hanover  has  preserved  in  its  eques- 
trian corporations,  which  are  endowed 
with  great  privileges,  the  elements  of  an 
exclusive  aristocracy,  superbly  proud  of 
its  blood,  and  glorying  in  the  ancient 
illustriousness  of  their  royal  house  of 
Guelf  Nowhere  in  Germany  has  there 
been  preserved  so  much  of  the  unim- 
paired stuflf  of  high-flying  Toryism,  of 
real  aristocratic  influence  elevated  by 
privilege  and  coi'porate  prerogative  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  this  element  will 
brook  with  patience  an  extinction  of  the 
Guelf  royalty  and  fusion  with  Pmssia. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
this  season  of  distress  leading  members 
of  this  class  have  been  urging  King 
George  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son, 
with  the  vain  hope  that  the  latter  might 
obtain  from  the  compassion  of  Pixissia 
the  preservation  of  his  crown.  There  is 
also  a  not  small  number  of  people  con- 
nected by  service  and  old  relations  with 
the  Crown,  and  attached  to  its  cause,  for 
the  house  of  Guelf  has  a  historical  re- 
nown which  has  told  on  popular  feelings. 
Nevertheless,  the  middle  classes  have  long 
been  disgusted  at  the  narrow-minded, 
reiictionaiy,  and  in  religious  mattera  wor- 
ringly  bigoted  spirit  of  King  George's 
rule ;  as  they  have  likewise  been  alien- 
ated by  the  cynical  corruptness  of  the 
administration  of  the  notorious  Count 
Borries,  the  favorite  prime  minister  of 
that  most  perversely  obstinate  prince,  in 
defiance  of  public  opinion.  We  antici- 
pate, therefore,  that  although  a  compact 
olique  will  here  resist  the  loss  of  auton- 
omy with  force  sufiicient  to  make  demon- 
strations that  will  attract  attention,  yet 
the  bulk  of  the  population  will  go  along 
with  that  national  sentiment  which  since 
years  has  been  so  unflinchingly  expressed 
by  Count  Benningsen  in  the  Chambers, 
a!)d  made  him  the  popular  man  he  is  in 
Hanover. 

As  for  the  population  of  Hesse  and 
Nassau,  it  is  only  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  eager  to  be  se- 
cured against  the  return  of  their  old  sov- 
ereigns. In  Nassau  the  Instates  actually 
refused,  almost  unanimously,  the  sup- 
plies asked  for,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  not  sanction  the  Duke's  entering 
the  alliance  against  Prussia.  The  old 
free  town  of  Frankfoi-t  is  a  mere  speck 


in  material  dimensions  on  the  map,  and 
cannot  be  considered  a  power  that  would 
ever  be  able  to  offer  physical  resistance. 
The  population  is,  however,  perhaps  the 
one  which  it  may  cost  more  trouble  to 
Prussia  to  conciliate  than  any  other,  for 
the  citizens  of  the  old  city  are  inflated 
with  an  alderraanic  spirit,  a  swollen 
burgher  republicanism  of  the  intensest 
kind,  which  is  suffused  with  Imperial 
traditions  and  ideas  of  a  German  Em]Hre 
with  Frankfort  for  its  seat  It  is  proba- 
ble that  as  regards  winning  people*s 
hearts  over  to  the  submission  which  they 
have  had  to  bow  to,  Prussia  will  find 
more  difficulty  about  overcoming  the 
wounded  pride  of  these  rather  inflated 
Frankfort  burghers  than  any  other  local 
feeling  she  will  have  to  master.  The 
extraordinary  harshness  with  which  the 
town  has  been  treated  by  the  imposition 
of  an  enormous  contribation,  although 
afterwards  remitted  in  part,  and  the 
marked  humiliation  to  which  the  leading 
citizens  have  been  exposed,  certainly 
seems  a  political  blunder,  and  really 
wears  the  look  of  having  been  due  to 
some  personal  pique  on  the  part  of  Bis- 
marck, at  treatment  he  encountered  at 
the  hands  of  prominent  burghers  during 
his  residence  there  as  Prussian  envoy. 

We  have  reached  the  limits  now  of 
the  proposed  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
here  we  get  on  ground  that  bids  fair  to 
present  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
realizing  the  indicated  political  combina- 
tion. It  is  very  currently  assumed  that 
between  North  and  South  Grermany  there 
is  a  marked  distinction  in  character  and 
feeling  that  constitutes  a  natural  separa- 
tion. Religion  alone,  it  is  often  affirmed, 
marks  out  the  distinction  between  the 
parts — ^the  south  being  thoroughly  Cath- 
olic. Yet  this  is  so  little  true  that  even 
in  Bavaria  the  Protestants  form  more 
than  one  third  of  the  population,  while 
in  Wurtemberg  they  stana  to  the  Catho- 
lics as  one  and  a  half  to  one.  It  cannot 
be  said,  then,  that  difference  of  faiih  fur- 
nishes the  element  for  any  radical  dis- 
tinction between  North  and  South  Ger- 
many, for  in  the  former  there  are  vast 
districts,  like  Rhenish  Pmsaia,  West- 
phalia, and  Silesia,  which  are  entirely 
Catholic.  As  little  is  it  just  to  represent 
South  Grermany  as  a  Boeotia,  obtose  to 
the  intellectual  influences  whioh  are  the 
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pride  of  Germany.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  great  intellectual  stars  of  Germany 
came  from  it.  It  is  especially  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg  which  has  been 
prolific  of  them.  Schiller,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Strauss,  Uhland,  and  a  host  of 
others  were  all  Suabians — the  German 
tribe  which  in  ancient  days  produced 
that  mighty  family  which  is  the  cher- 
ished historical  glory  of  Germany — the 
Hohenstaufiens.  The  Suabians  are  essen- 
tially a  people  of  lively  and  imaginative 
intelligence,  combined  with  a  manly 
prowess.  They  have  always  been  men 
who  stand  up  well  and  deal  heavy  blows, 
while  philosophy  and  literature  hjive 
flourished  among  them  with  the  goodly 
fruit  of  an  indigenous  growth.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
the  populations  of  South  Germany  have 
shown  an  unmistakable  indisposition  all 
along  to  come  into  the  views  which  ad- 
Tocated  a  reconstruction  of  Germany 
under  the  headship  of  Prussia.  This 
indisposition  to  accept  Prussian  suprem- 
acy, although  general,  is,  however,  not 
identical  in  its  nature  in  each  South  Ger- 
man state,  and  consequently  is  not  in  a 
Sosition  to  constitute  more  than  an  acci- 
ental  bond  of  union  for  purposes  of 
opposition.  There  is,  indeed,  much  dif- 
ference of  character  between  the  differ- 
ent populations  in  South  Germany  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  If  we  go  into 
the  Duchy  of  Baden  we  shall  find  the 
people  very  much  imbued  with  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  except  about  Freiburg, 
where  there  exists  a  strong  Catholic 
party,  which  recently  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  caused  the  Duketo  act  against 
Prussia.  The  democratic  party  now  has 
been  ready  for  any  revolutionary  move- 
ment, as  it  was  in  1848,  when  BaJIn 
witnessed  the  Free  Bands  under  Hecker 
and  Struve  playing  an  ephemeral  repub- 
lican pantomime,  but  they  will  have  no 
reform  through  the  agency  of  the  Prus- 
(uan  monarchy,  because  they  necessarily 
Bee  therein  a  further  strengthening  of 
that  institution  which  is  the  especial 
abomination  of  republicans.  It  is  in 
Baden,  and  in  the  adjoining  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  as  well  as  perhaps  in  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  that  may  be  found  that  spirit 
of  so-called  French  republicanism,  which 
has  been  erroneously  fancied  to  exist  in 
Rhenish  Prussia.   That  their  populations 


are  conscious  of  a  desire  for  ahnexation 
to  France  is  quite  untrue.  They  rather 
overboil  with  an  exaggerated  German 
enthusiasm;  but  nevertheless,  they  are 
so  flighty  in  their  views,  and  so  easily 
carried  away  by  democratic  visions,  in 
the  absence  of  all  local  traditions  calcu- 
lated to  give  consistency  to  their  impul- 
ses, that  they  might  in  a  moment  of  revo- 
lution be  led  into  very  foolish  outbursts. 
We  think  that  these  populations  are  the 
most  disorganized  in  Germany — the  most 
open  to  haphazard  influences,  but  also 
quite  without  stamina  to  withstand  a 
superior  and  firmly  knit  moral  force.  In 
Wurtemberg  there  exist  also  republi- 
cans, but  they  are  quite  in  the  minority, 
for  here  there  is  what  does  not  exist  m 
Baden,  an  element  counteracting  wild 
influences  in  a  local  patriotism.  Wur- 
temberg is  animated  with  the  concious- 
ness  of  being  a  unit  in  Germany — a  cer- 
tain power  with  a  certxiin  history — and 
from  this  is  derived  the  popular  indispo- 
sition to  undergo  the  supremacy  of  Prus- 
sia. The  Wurtembergers  are  Prusso- 
phobes  more  from  a  perhnps  unconscious 
intellectual  })ride  than  anything  ejse,  a 
dislike  of  feeling  their  individuality  taken 
in  tow,  and  having  its  opening  for  initi- 
ative forcibly  closed.  The  matter  here 
is  one  of  intellectual  pride,  that  chafes  at 
being  brought  into  a  position  where  it 
fears  to  be  pressed  into  abdicating  the 
rank  it  would  gladly  lay  claim  to.  The 
line,  therefore,  which  divides  Wurtem- 
berg from  North  Germany  involves  no 
radical  differences,  no  such  separation  in 
essence  as  must  always  keep  the  two 
asunder  in  heart. 

With  Bavaria  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  Here  we  have  to  deal  wijh 
what  on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  be  the 
one  hard  unit  in  the  category  of  German 
subdivisions,  having  a  better  reason  for 
existence  than  the  whims  of  arbitrary 
diplomacy.  Not  only  is  Bavaria  the  big- 
gest state  af^er  Prussia,  but  its  popula- 
tion is  distinctly  marked  with  a  character 
of  its  own.  It  is  true  that  Bavaria  is 
not  of  one  mould,  the  northern  region 
being  of  recent  addition,  principally  Prot- 
estant in  faith,  and  decidedly  inclmed  in 
political  sympathies  towards  the  north. 
But  this,  besides  being  about  to  be  pared 
down,  is  the  least  important  portion  of 
Bavaiia,  which  derives  its  strength  and 
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peculiar  character  from  the  not  unsturdy 
but  decidedly  coarse-grained  and  in  relig- 
ious matters  intensely  fervent  Catholic 
populations  that  form  the  parent  stock. 
Here  we  have  a  mass  not  easily  accessi- 
ble to  intellectual  influences,  dead  to  im- 
agination, decidedly  gross  in  instincts, 
but  strong  by  prejudice,  and  of  a  heavy 
boorish  vigor  that  resists  amalgamation. 
Such  a  population  is  fitted  to  prove  a 
stubborn  repellent,  stiffened  in  the  dense 
coating  of  a  separatistic  feeling  that  is 
indifferent  to  generous  quicken ings ;  but 
there  its  faculties  cease.  The  Bavarians 
are  without  any  of  the  social  qualities 
which  might  exercise  an  assimilating  ac- 
tion on  neighboring  populations.  On  the 
contraiy,  the  Bavarians  have  come  to  be 
regarded  by  them  as  Boeotians ;  nor  is 
this  view  without  warrant.  While  spon- 
taneously in  Wurtemberg  the  University 
of  Tubingen  has  proved  a  school  produc- 
ing an  amount  of  philosophical  and  liter- 
ary fruit  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world — in  spite  of  the  arti- 
ficial patronage  of  two  kings,  literature 
and  art  have  never  contrived  to  take  any 
root  in  Bavaria.  The  httle  done  there 
has  been  the  work  of  men  officially  im- 
ported. Tlie  schools  of  Bavaria  are  bar- 
ren of  all  native  eminence.  We  were 
prepared  from  the  first  to  find  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  neither  people  nor 
governments  would  be  ready  to  subordi- 
nate themselves  to  the  ascendency  which 
Count  Bismarck  professed  to  contemplate 
for  Bavaria.  If  South  German  self  pride 
felt  wounded  at  a  proposition  for  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  Prussia, 
this  could  not  but  be  stung  to  the  quick 
at  being  asked  to  accept  as  virtually  gov- 
ernors the  people  that  have  been  the  butt 
of  j)roverbial  ridicule  for  their  ascribed  in- 
tellectual inferiority,  on  the  sole  ground 
of  a  not  very  great  numerical  superiority. 
It  appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  the 
people  of  Soutli  Germany  protest  against 
the  special  Confederacy  under  Bavaria. 
Meetings  of  the  most  respectable  kind, 
attended  by  well-known  politicians  of  the 
old  anti- Prussian  party,  have  been  held 
all  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pudiating the  announced  division  of  Ger- 
many, and  urging  the  local  governments 
to  enter  at  all  cost  into  the  Confederacy 
under  Prussia. 

Popular  manifestations  apparently  so 


contrary  to  what  had  been  until  the  day 
before  the  pervading  popular  feeling,  will 
surprise  at  the  first  blush.  The  change  is 
not  due,  however,  to  a  factious  uprising 
of  self-pride  at  the  menaced  ascendency 
of  Bavaria,  but  is  the  not  unnatural  ex- 
pression under  altered  circumstances  of  a 
feeling  lying  at  the  root  of  the  South 
German  mind,  and  to  which  we  referred 
when  affirming  that  the  difference  that 
has  been  dividing  the  South  Germans 
from  Prussia  was  founded  on  nothing 
essential  and  indelible.  The  politics  of 
the  South  German  intellect  have  been 
colored  by  its  ideal  and  speculative 
nature,  which  has  constantly  surveyed 
the  positive  province  of  statesmanship 
j  through  that  lens  of  abstract  principles 
and  metaphysical  axioms  for  which  it 
has  a  native  propensity.  When  German 
Liberals,  therefore,  divided  into  the  little 
and  the  great  German  parties,  the  former 
advocating  a  lesser  Germany,  without  in- 
cluding the  kindred  populations  in  Aus- 
tria, while  the  latter  battled  for  a  Ger- 

# 

many  comprising  all  who  spoke  the  same 
tongue,  the  South  German  populations 
sided  with  this  last  party  more  from  ideal 
views  of  national  reconstrucdon  than 
from  separatistic  motives,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intentions  of  their  sover- 
eigns. The  Bavarians,  indeed,  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  actuated  only  by 
their  own  narrow  sentiments  of  hedge- 
hog ^Ktrticulansm/  but  the  Wurtem- 
bergers  and  Badeners  embraced  the  great 
German  view  from  imaginative  sympa- 
thies. It  is  among  them  that  the  vis- 
ion of  a  revived  empire,  ruling  over  all 
German  tribes,  bringing  within  one  fold 
all  Germans,  even  those  in  Alsace  and 
Loraine,  has  been  entertained ;  and  that 
vindication  of  German  soil  from  foreign 
domination  has  been  inculcated  with  a 
quite  fanatical  mania. 

Tiie  dread  of  France  as  the  natural 
arch-foe  bent  upon  preying  on  Germany 
has  taken  the  hold  of  a  principle  on  these 
mctaphysiciil  politicians ;  and  in  this  in- 
grained feeling  will  be  found  the  motive 
which  has  naturally  wrought  the  change 
we  allude  to.  The  appeal  made  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria — an  appeal  by  which  the  very 
Power  looked  at  with  such  deep  distmst 
was  invited  to  share  in  the  krraugement 
of  German  affairs — ^produced  a  violent 
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shock  in  South  Germany.  The  Kaiser 
had  proved  the  selfish  traitor  who 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  help  the  arch- 
fiend to  step  in.  The  battle  of  Sadowa 
destroyed  the  Austrian  army,  but  this 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has 
blasted  to  the  root  the  moral  position  of 
Austria  before  the  German  populations. 
Simultiiueously  there  arose  to  view  a 
mighty,  compact,  and  uniformly  German 
power  with  a  strength  tested  by  startling 
feats.  Was  it  not  natural  that  minds  of 
truly  national  sympathies  should  have 
felt  themselves  irresistibly  drawn  thereto 
under  the  concurrent  action  of  attraction 
to  it  and  repulsion  from  Austria  ?  It  only 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  effect  that  close  con- 
nection with  the  Northern  Confederacy 
which  is  being  clamored  for.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  is  indeed 
lamentable.  By  the  rupture  with  Prussia 
the  Commercial  League  came  to  an  end, 
and  consequently  a  line  of  custom-houses 
was  established  along  the  boundary  of 
Prussian  military  occupation  against  all 
goods  from  the  south.  Such  a  measure 
if  permanent,  as  originally  threatened, 
must  have  the  most  disastrous  results  for 
both  government  and  people;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  agitation 
for  joining  the  Prussian  Confederacy  in- 
creased rapidly  on  the  announcement 
From  the  last  accounts,  it  would  how- 
ever appear  that  the  imploring  represen- 
tations of  the  South  German  negotiators 
hold  out  a  promise  of  some  resuscitation 
of  the  Zollverein  being  conceded  by 
Count  Bismarck.  Meanwhile,  the  popu- 
lar feeling  on  the  subject  has  been  loudly 
expressed.  Indeed,  that  has  happened 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  seemed  impossi- 
ble. In  Munich  itself  a  large  and  very 
influential  meeting  has  voted  resolutions 
expressing  the  conviction  that  to  remain 
separated  from  communion  with  the 
Northern  Confederacy  must  prove  niin- 
.oos  to  all  interests.  When  Bavarians  in 
their  capital  thus  surrender  their  partic- 
ular pretensions,  it  may  indeed  be  said 
that  the  spirit  of  isolation  has  been 
broken  in  Southern  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  condition 
of  the  German  people  without  glancing 
at  the  kindred  populations  under  the 
rule  of  the  Austrian  sceptre,  and  now  so 
roughly  cut  adrift  jfrom  anoient  and  nat- 


ural conncctiorrs.  Here  we  see  eight 
million  thoroughbred  Germans  who  long 
have  looked  upon  themselves  as  consti- 
tuting the  centre  pier  of  the  Empire  sud- 
denly relegated  into  forcible  divorce  from 
their  brethren  outside  its  immediate  pale, 
and  furthermore  rejected  into  a  most 
doubtful  position  in  that  very  empire 
wherein  hitherto  they  have  taken  the 
first  rank.  The  situation  in  Austria  is 
one  so  full  of  conflicting  elements  that 
really  we  should  feel  disposed  to  set 
down  as  guilty  of  inordinate  self-conceit 
whoever  professed  to  be  able  to  foretell 
the  exact  manner  in  which  things  will 
there  evolve  themselves.  All  we  can  in- 
fer from  reliable  indications  is,  that  the 
previous  centralizing  system  which  rested 
on  Germanism  as  its  corner  stone  will  be 
exchanged  for  an  attempt  at  federative 
organization  in  which  the  various  nation- 
alities are  to  be  tiken  due  account  of.  It 
is  a  tremendous  problem  which  will  have 
to  be  solved  ;  one  greater  than  has  ever 
yet  been  solved,  if  the  bitterly  hostile 
races  with  their  conflicting  pretensions 
are  to  be  brought  to  lie  down  in  peace 
and  goodwill  side  by  side. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  German  populations  will  ever  be  con- 
tented. The  other  races  can  only  gain 
by  the  contemplated  change  of  system, 
but  the  Germans  can  only  be  losers  by  it. 
Already  Vienna,  which  is  the  specific 
German  metropolis,  is  simmering  over 
with  manifest  discontent ;  for  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  empire  are  charged  by 
the  smarting  Germans  to  the  perverse 
spirit  of  the  Government  in  having  sus- 
|>ended  the  constitution  and  followed 
the  exclusive  advice  of  the  bureaucracy. 
What  above  all  preoccupies  the  minds  of 
the  German  Austrians,  is  the  menaced 
position  in  which,  isolated  from  their 
brethren,  they  will  stand  to  the  other 
hostile  and  numerically  superior  races.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  Magyars  they  dread — 
a  compact  people  in  a  lump  by  them- 
selves, with  which  they  would  now  glad- 
ly combine  to  form  a  dualism  in  the  Em- 
pire— but  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  who 
aim  at  completely  incorporating  and 
blotting  out  the  German  element  in  that 
Crownland.  Here  there  are  indeed  ap- 
parently quite  unquenchable  materials  for 
an  unavoidable  oonflagratioQ.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  an  inevitable  destiny 
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that  within  the  present  piile  of  Austria  a 
furious  strife  of  races,  convulsing  the 
very  bowels  of  the  empire,  must  ensue, 
the  upshot  whereof  in  its  final  result  it 
is  beyond  the  foresight  of  the  present 
hour  to  decipher.  One  point  alone  we 
venture  on  affirming.  The  Germans  will 
not  consent  tamely  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  Slaves  and  Magyars.  They  will  re- 
sist stubbornly,  and  even  desperately; 
nay,  what  is  more,  we  believe  that  before 
consenting  to  be  absorbed  in  a  hated 
nationality  which  they  contemn  as  infe- 
rior, they  will  be  drawn  by  an  irresisti- 
ble attraction  towards  union  with  their 
German  brethren,  and  all  the  more  so  if 
these  su(»cecd  in  constituting  a  really 
strong  Power.  The  same  material  rea- 
sons which  have  ah-eady  had  so  much 
effect  on  the  Bavarian  mind,  will  not  fail  to 
tell  on  the  Austrian  Germans  if  they  come 
to  be  i>uS"hed  into  such  a  position  as  they 
may  ver}'  possibly  find  themselves  in  be- 
fore long,  and  which,  from  all  we  can 
learn,  they  are  in  no  temper  to  brook. 
But  this  is  a  matter  even  still  more  of 
the  future  than  the  incorporation  of 
South  Germany  in  the  Confederacy.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have  indi- 
cated the  affinities  and  antagonisms  that 
lie  smouldering  in  these  regions. 

Such  to  the  best  of  our  insight  arc  the 
conditions  in  which  Germany  finds  her- 
fielf  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  18150,  and 
truly  wondei-ful  they  are.  When  the 
year  began  all  was  confusion  and  strife, 
with  its  bitterness  driven  in  and  decom- 
posing, it  would  seem,  the  nation's  vigor 
into  impotent  prostration  ;  whereas  now 
Germany  has  leaped  to  her  feet  with  life- 
blood  beating:  fresh  throu^xh  all  her  veins : 
thanks  to  the  unexpected  action  of  a  vio- 
lent remedy  which  had  been  universally 
deprecated  as  necessarily  adding  to  the 
distress  of  the  poor  distracted  body.  The 
change  which  has  come  over  the  face  of 
Germany  is  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  out- 
done by  that  which  has  been  wrought, 
and  is  still  working  itself  out,  in  her  in- 
ward nature.  The  sword  for  once  has 
proved  an  instniment  that  might  serve  to 
cicatrize  ruptures,  and  now  it  only  de- 
pends on  common  prudence,  on  absence  of 
any  gratuitous  disposition  to  arbitrary 
self-wil fulness,  to  effect  such  a  solid  whole 
as  ardent  minds  in  Germany  have  indeed 
yearned  for,  but  certainly  Lave  not  antic- 


ipated as  likely  to  be  brought  about  un- 
der the    auspices  of  Count  Bismarck. 
The  rupture  between  that  minister  and 
the  national  party  is  closed,  and  it  de- 
pends   only  "on   mutual  forbearance  to 
heal  it  entirely.     It  must  be  admitted 
that  both  sides  have  exhibited  magna- 
nimity at  this  season,  and  readiness  to 
shake  hands  over  past  quarrels.     If  the 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  Liberals,  in 
indorsing  the  sentiments  of  Baron  Rog- 
genbach  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  practi- 
cal  issue  to   which    the  war  must  be 
pushed,  Count  Bismarck  has  left  notbins 
due  on  his  part  by  the  straightforward 
demand  he  induced  the  Crown  to  address 
to  Parliament  for  a  bill  of  indemnity,  on 
account  of  the  supplies  taken  in  defiance 
of  the  former  Legislature.     The  admis- 
sion so  freely  made  has  been  responded 
to  as  cordially.    The  disinterested  con- 
duct of  M.  Grabow  in  declining  to  be 
elected    president,  solely  because  from 
having  been,  as  such  in  the  other  Par- 
liament, the  special  organ  for  comraani- 
cations  unpleasant  to  the  Crown,  bis  re- 
election might  bo  disagreeable,  testifies 
to  a  most  pi*aiseworthy  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion.    Count  Bismarck  himself  has  in- 
deed never  been  credited  with  this  qual- 
ity.    He  has  certainly  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  previous  parliamentary  career 
for  t'llents  of  an  opposite  order.     Still, 
irritating  and  defiant  as  his  sallies  have 
been,  he  has  always  borne  the  character 
of  a  good-humored,  jovial,  open-handed 
man,  who  af\er  bitter  debate  would  joke 
with  his  adversaiy,  and  bear  no  ill-natur- 
ed resentment.     It  appears  certain  that 
he  is  engaged  in  conferences  with  men 
who  represent  the  broadly  Liberal  senti- 
ment in  Germany,  and  that  be  is  bent 
on  allying  himself  with  them.     His  min- 
isterial statement  to  the  House  as  to  how 
he  proposes  dealing  with  the  annexations 
is  pervaded  with  a  large-minded  and  gen- 
erous feeling  stamped  with  truly  stiates- 
manlike  Liberalism.     If  this  anticipation 
is  realized — if  no  cross-current  comes  to 
thwart  the  alliance  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Liberals — then  we  can  see  no 
possible  ground  for  doubting  that  the 
Northern  Germany  created  by  the  treaty 
of  Nikol»burg,  and  which  is  to  be  ce- 
mented by  a  national  representation,  will 
become  at   once  a  homogeneous  state 
resting  on  popular  principles.    In  some 
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quarters  the  fear  is  entertained  that  the 
upshot  aimed  at  by  Bismarck  is  the 
establishment  of  a  great  military  despo- 
tism— a  German  Csesarism.  We  shall 
indeed  be  surprised  if  a  Caesarism  in  the 
sense  of  a  revived  German  Empire,  the 
crown  of  which  will  be  set  on  the  Hohen- 
collern  brow  by  the  people,  were  not  to 
oome  about  ultimately ;  but  a  dragoon- 
ing Caesarism,  resting  on  Pra3torians  and 
raling  in  an  affectation  of  a  divine  right 
of  usurpation,  is  a  thing  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  the  German  world.  The  very 
slowness  so  often  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Germans  in  reference  to  their  constitu- 
tional struggle  shows  their  tenacity  to 
such  forms,  and  the  inability  even  of  re- 
actionary Governments  to  divorce  them- 
selves quite  therefrom. 

The  danger  of  Germany  lies  in  her 
functionarism  and  in  her  feudal  elements. 
It  is  quite  po88ible-*-nay,  not  improbable 
—that  these  may  combine  to  obstmct 
the  development,  as  heretofore  they  have 
done  in  Prussia,  of  the  free  life  and  na- 
tional aspirations  of  Germany  in  the  Par- 
liament that  is  to  be.  If  so,  the  result 
will  be  a  renewal,  on  another  stage,  of 
the  kind  of  chronic  struggle  which  was 
witnessed  in  the  Prussian  Legislature — a 
struggle  that  will  produce  irritation  and 
put  out  of  humor  a-  large  section,  but 
which  most  assuredly  will  not  be  accom- 
panied by  any  treasonable  disposition  to 
break  up  the  union  that  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  effect  would  be  that  things 
would  not  go  on  as  well  as  might  be ; 
but  certainly  not  that  things  will  go 
asunder.  The  most  important  effect  de- 
pendent on  the  inner  march  of  mattei's  in 
the  Northern  Confederacy  will  be  the  one 
it  must  exercise  on  the  Southern.  At 
present,  already  the  populations  of  this 
are  loudly  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
former  for  admission.  This  can  hardly 
be  granted  at  present,  for  it  would 
amount  to  a  positive  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Nikolsburg.  But  what  cannot 
be  to-day  mav  be  allowed  a  short  while 
hence,  especially  if  done  through  the 
agency  of  inward  revolution,  which,  ac- 
oording  to  modern  international  princi- 
ples, appears  to  be  sacred  from  foreign 
intervention.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  distasteful  to 
all  parties  concerned  in  it,  without  any 
principle  of  cohesion,  for  Bavaria  is  not 


capable  of  asserting  a  more  than  nominal 
ascendency.  There  never  was  a  combi- 
nation more  destitute  of  all  inner  ele- 
ments of  existence.  Now,  of  course,  if 
the  state  of  things  inaugurated  in  the 
north  were  to  prove  disappointing,  a 
check  may  thereby  be  set  upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  South  Germans  to  fuse  with 
their  northern  brethren ;  but  we  hold  it 
to  be  as  certain  as  any  human  event  can 
be  that,  now  Austria  has  been  ejected 
from  the  union,  these  South  German 
populations  will,  in  the  course  of  very 
few  years,  forcibly  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  great  kindred  State.  How  it 
will  precisely  be  done  we  cannot  say; 
but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  these 
South  German  Governments  will  be  but 
of  straw,  especially  in  their  confederate 
shape  5  for  their  people  are,  from  the  be- 
ginning, bitterly  hostile  to  the  combina- 
tion ;  and  if  they  accommodate  them- 
selves thereto  at  this  moment  will  do  so 
only  with  a  gnashing  of  teeth  at  iron 
necessity.  But  a  political  constitution 
ushered  in  under  such  conditions  is  one 
dead-born. 

If  ever,  then,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  manifest  destiny  at  work  in  the 
evolution  of  human  things,  we  may  be 
excused  for  fancying  it  revealed  in  the 
extraordinary  stride  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  hopes  so  long  deferred — of  aspi- 
rations so  bitterly  quashed — through  an 
agency  looked  at  with  distrust,  and  that 
yet  has  worked  for  the  great  end,  as  it 
would  seem,  from  free-will  and  sponta- 
neous determination.  What  those  hopes 
and  those  aspirations  were — that  is  mem- 
orably written  down  in  the  closing  words 
of  the  remarkable  Conversations  by  Ra- 
dowitz — words  that  have  already  been 
quoted  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  his  excel- 
lent Stuilj/  on  the  German  Diet,  which  we 
advise  every  one  curious  on  German  mat- 
tors  to  read.  "  My  dear  old  friend,"  are 
Radowitz*s  solemn  words,  written  with 
deep  earnestness  in  the  gloom  of  the  re- 
action after  1848,  '<  as  once  at  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  world*s  history.it  befel 
the  everlasting  verity  that  some  thought 
it  foolishness,  and  others  a  stumbling 
block,  so  it  is  now  with  an  earthly  verity. 
That  the  German  nation  should  desire  to 
rise  out  of  its  confusion  and  abasement 
to  a  true  corporate  existence,  that  by  this 
means,  and  only  by  this  means,  can  the 
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revolution  bo  ended — this  to  some  is  But  we  require  neither  grammar  nor 

foolisliness,  nnci  to  some  a  stumbling  glossary  to  understand  and  enjoj  him. 

bloclc ;    hat  fata  r-iain  im'enicnt.     Fare-  The  growth  of  oar  langnagei  hoverer, 

well — the  rest  is  silence."  during  the  three  centaries  which  prece- 
ded the  birth  of  Chaucer,  forms  the  moft 

interesting  chapter  in  onr  literary  hiatoiy. 

w..tmin,ter  n«vicw.  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  well  known,  Uke  all 

the    languages    of   the    Indo-Euiopeao 

CnAUCEU-IIIS  I'OSITION,  MFK,  AND  stock,  was  originally  «  analytic,"  or  "in- 

INFLUi:xCK.»  flcctional  ;'*  that  is  to  say,  most  of  the  »■ 

Enousii  literature  dates  its  commence-  '"J'T^  between  the  words  were  ezpros- 

ment  from  GcoflVey  Chaucer.    It  is  true  ^,  ^^  changes  ti.  them,  and  not  by  |la^ 

that  there  were  many  previously  in  Eng-  *'f "?  '^^"^"*  **»«■"• ,.  *or  exampli^  the 

land  who  wrote  in  the  language  that  was  '•datJO'"'  between  the  sabject  and  tiw 

for  the  time  predominant.  The  lofty  and  ^'^''"^  ^''^'■?  expressed  by  changes  in  the 

untutored   soarings  of   Gvedmon   must  vwb ;  and  those  between  the  verb  and  iti 

have  delighted  the  primitive  Christians  of  °}'i'^^  by  changes  in   the   object    M 

Britain  as  much  as  the  more  iiolished  l'"^"**,    'ang?aS«»._,  however  _  Sanioit, 

flights  of  Milton  did  the  "  s-aints"  of  a  ^'"f  '         ,"'  *'       Anglo-Saxon-hifS 

later  generation.      M.-iistre  Waco  con-  ""'Icrgone  the  same  fate.     AU  their  mod- 

trived    as    much    amusement    for    the  P''^  representaUves  have  become  ««»• 

haughty  Norman  nobles  iu*  Wilkio  Col-  'r"*'^*'^""''    ^r  "  syntheua"    The  idfr 

lins  does  for  their  modern  representatives.  t'on« ''etween  the  subject  and  thefo^ 

There  were  long  before  Chaucer,  as  there  ""^  ^'"'  \^\^  ^T  '**  °**-!®°'»  *"  nolon^ 

have  been  long  after  him,  and  will  be  cfFessejl  by  changes  in  the  verb  orHl 

long  alter  us,  those  who  would  rather  be  °''Jwu '.P     I*^-  *®P*'"»'*  ^°^'- 
learned  and  prosy  than   vigorous  and        "  **^^"®'"  tnw.change  has  been  an  li- 

homely.     But  the  language  in   which  ^'''"^"Se  or  a  disadvanUge,  an  adnM 

thev  wrote— whether  it  was  Anglo-Sa.^-  *'''  *  .'etroCTession,  has  never  been  fnilf 

on,'  French,  or  Latin-is  not  ^he  Ian-  ""^  **""'y  •J«cas8ed.     The  old  langnMi 

guagc  of  Englatid,  any  more  than  the  Possess  several  obvious  ad  vantages.  Tbey 

mud  in  which  the  ichtliyosaurus  wallow-  *.?,  '"<"''*  <^,"°"^  "Jo**  pi«able,  and  p» 

ed,  and  where  future  coal-fields  waved,  is  "^^^^  ™T  harmonious.     In   these  ton- 

the  soil  of  Ensrland.    They  are  a  hidden  g"ages  have  been   embodied  woibrf 

treasure  of  foslsil  specimens  ;  their  cxca-  ^^^  ^'S*"^**  Semus  --  works  which,  fa 

vation.   though  remunerative,  is  painful  "l?"'"®  V"*"  at'«>"«ind  years,  have  eiciM 

and  laborious.     Nor  is  the  kmguage  of  "*",  admiraUon  of  the   civiliaed  wtM, 

those  who  wrote  while  the  two  langmiges  ""']  ,?'^''''i  — "  ^«  standards  of  tato 

were  combining,  much  more  intelfigible.  ""'^  *l'®  cntenons  of  propnety-are  ^ 

Chaucer,  on  th^  other  hand,  may  be  read  engrained  upon  the  youth  of  eveiy  onte- 

with  comparative  ease.    There  are  a  few  ^      j°    ?  j      "..  ^^^f^  *'»^  .**? 

of  his  phrases  obscure ;  a  few  of  his  end-  f  \®  devoted  to  these  languages  both 

ings  silent ;  a  few  of  his  words  obsolete,  "leir  youth  and  their  manhood,  a  pim- 

°  dice  in  their  favor  IS  not  only  natnrdDst 

_      _  inevitable.    It  is,  however,  allowed  dak 

J'-'P^xl''^"-"',  'v^ii  "^  '^i?^"''''  '-'''";"■'"■•  <^he  modern  languages  also  possess  soM 

do..:  William  I'iikerinK.  18«,  peculiar  advantages.     If  they  are  not  w 

T/ie  Canterbury  Talcs  of  Gt-nfrey  chancr.  bj'ief  as  the  Other,  they  are  more  pndie; 
A  new  Text,  with  iiiustrutivc  Notes,  edited  by  ,  if  thcy  are  not  80  pliable,  they  aieeiitnr 

T.  WmoiiT,  KsQ.,  w.  A.,  F  s. A.,  etc.    London :  and  moro  simple.    To  Strike  the  hdMCS 

rri.!t':d  Jor  the  I'crcy  Society.  •  i  ,* <i    •  »•  .7  "    . 

j'oairai  Works  of  G^offr^'y  CAaucer.  K.lited  bv  i  l>etween  their  respective  ments  is  not  M 
ItoiiKKT  liuLu  London.  J.  w.  rarkcr  <fc  Son. ,  easy  task.  Yet  It  must  be  allowed  sithsi 
l8i>(.  I  that  language  has  improved,  or  tint  il  ii 

TAe  Cavtifrbury  Tala,,  by  Geoffrey  CTniKMr.   unlike  everv  Other  sdenoB:  that  orifr 

From  the  Text,  and  with  the  Note*  a.id  Glossary  !  „.ii„  ;*  „.:  „„„_..In_!j_  '  _Sl.^?» 
of  T.  TYhwiiiTT.    A  new  edition.    IUu.«rated  by    "*"y  '*  '^"S  COmparrtlvely  peiftet, 
£.   Conrbold.     Loudon :   UouUedgc,   Wame    &  :  "^S  gradually  and  UUVanaDj  dl 


itoatiedgc.    1863.  {ted.    It  is  therefore  jutpoMUiledMAtki 
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change  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  was  grad- 
ually transformed  into  modern  English 
was  not  only  inevitable  but  beneficiiu. 

Tliis  change  seems  to  have  commenced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
about  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion. 
It  was  not  therefore  originated,  though 
undoubtedly  accelerated,  by  the  Norman 
conqueFit.  During  the  period  which  im- 
mediately followed  that  event,  the  Saxon 
nation  and  the  Saxon  language  must 
have  been  in  a  sad  plight.  The  people 
were  separated  from  everything  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  love  and  to  respect. 
A  foreign  and  despotic  sovereign  sat  on 
the  throne;  a  foreign  prelacy  presided 
over  the  Church  ;  a  foreign  nobility  held 
possession  of  their  land ;  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  a  foreign  literature  ruled  the 
court,  the  camp,  the  bar.  The  Saxon 
nobility  was  displaced,  impoverished,  ex- 
iled: their  language  was  looked  upon  by 
the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  as  native 
Irish  was  looked  upon  by  the  followers 
of  Strongbow,  as  Gaelic  is  looked  upon 
by  modern  cockneys — as  the  barbarous 
language  of  a  barbarous  people.  The 
injury  which  the  Saxon  language  thereby 
Buffered  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 

A  peasant  aims  as  little  at  speaking 
elegantly  as  he  does  at  dressing  elegant- 
ly. He  is  satisfied  whenever  his  imme- 
diate object  is  attained — whether  that  ob- 
^ect  is  to  find  expression  for  his  ideas,  to 
leep  out  the  cold,  or  to  sate  the  cravings 
of  his  appetite.  IIoio  that  object  is  at- 
tiuned  is  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference. 
In  the  higher  classes,  on  the  contrary, 
manlier  is  everything.  To  be  in  society 
is  the  great  object  of  their  life ;  and 
hence  whatever  is  offensive  to  the  eye, 
or  to  the  ear,  whether  it  be  in  dress,  de- 
portment or  language,  must  be  carefully 
removed.  Frequent  intercourse  other- 
"wise  would  bo  intolerable.  The  most 
elegant  dress,  the  most  elegant  manner, 
the  most  elegant  expressions  are  carefully 
studied  and  eagerly  acquired.  The  gi*eat 
ideas,  indeed,  which  form  the  spirit  of 
an  age,  like  the  great  discoveries  which 
have  changed  the  world,  have  seldom 
proceeded  from  the  noble  or  the  great 
Their  task  is  simply  to  refine  the  expres- 
sion, to  drape  the  idea.  To  both  classes 
is  mutual  intercourse  beneficial ;  to  both 
is  isolation  fatal.  Without  the  influence, 
example  and  encouragement  of  the  no- 


bility, a  language  becomes  coarse,  clum- 
sy, and  ungrammatical.  Without  the 
invigorating  under-current  of  popular 
opinion,  a  language  becomes  obscure,  im- 
mutable, and  insipid. 

The  Norman  language,  it  is  true,  did 
not  become  so;  but  the  Normans  were 
not  in  reality  isolated.  They  still  looked 
to  Normandy  as  their  home.  From 
thence  they  had  transfeiTcd  intact  to 
England  their  language,  laws,  traditions, 
habits,  opinio/is,  and  prejudices.  In  their 
migration  th^  were  accompanied  and 
followed  by  Norman  trouveres  and  Nor- 
man chaplains.  Their  ears  were  still 
charmed,  their  faith  was  still  fostered  in 
the  old  language.  Thus  transplanted  to 
a  foreign  soil,  their  young  and  vigorous 
literature  for  a  time  throve  luxuriantly. 
The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ex- 
posed to  all  the  evils  of  isolation.  From 
t/ie7n  the  Normans  kept  aloof.  Their 
drunken,  gluttonous  life;  their  rough 
and  uncouth  speech ;  their  abrupt  and 
peculiar  poetry — without  rhyme,  and  ap- 
parently without  rhythm  ;  their  literature 
bristling  with  heaven  and  hell,  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  were  loathed  and  de- 
spised by  conquerors  whose  manners  were 
haughty  and  reserved,  whose  habits  were 
reverential  and  abstemious,  and  whose 
literature  was  full  of  rhyme,  love,  and 
romance.  The  wealthy  imitated  the 
nobles,  and  the .  learned  and  literary 
strove  to  gratify  the  tastes  and  win  the 
favor  of  their  rich,  noble,  and  royal  pa- 
trons. Anglo-Saxon  was  abandoned  to 
the  vulgar.  The  schools  in  which  it  had 
been  taught  were  shut  up.  There  was 
neither  money  to  support  them,  teachera 
to  keep  them,  nor  pupils  to  fill  them. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  nations,  and 
thereby  of  the  two  languages,  was  due 
to  the  severance  of  the  Normans  .from 
Normandy,  and  their  opposition  to  the 
king.  Much  of  the  love  and  affection  of 
the  followers  of  William  for  their  native 
land  must  have  died  with  them.  To 
their  successors  Normandy  had  none  of 
the  associations  of  home ;  none  of  the 
memories  which  bind  us  to  the  scene  of 
our  boyish  frolics,  of  our  youthful  loves, 
and  manly  friendships.  At  the  accession 
of  Henry  of  Plantagenet,  and  his  mar* 
riage  with  Eleanor,  this  estrangement 
was  increased.  Normandy  was  supplant* 
ed  by  Provencci  the  trouveres  by  the 
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trouhachurs,  and  feats  of  chivalry  by 
courts  of  love.  Finally,  at  the  accession 
of  John,  Norman«ly  was  severed  from 
Knjrland  and  annexed  to  France. 

The  position  of  the  English  nobility 
has,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  form- 
ed a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  In  Scotland  the  aris- 
tocracy has  been  hated,  resisted,  and 
despised ;  in  Frances  it  has  been  hated, 
resisted,  and  banished  ;  in  England  it 
has  l>een  respected,  loved,  and  obeyed. 
In  France  and  in  Scotland  their  power 
w<is  originally  exorbitant  and  oppres- 
sive. By  their  vast  hereditary  estates, 
their  powerful  and  extensive  cxjmbina- 
tions,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  their 
armies  of  retainers,  they  became  in  re- 
ality independent  sovereigns.  In  defi- 
ance of  the  king,  they  levied  taxes,  pro- 
claimed war,  and  concluded  peace.  Their 
vassals  were  oppressed  without  hopes  or 
means  of  redress.  Tlie  measures  taken 
by  the  Conqueror  to  prevent  these  evils 
in  England  are  a  proof  of  his  sagacity, 
if  not  of  his  gratitude.  To  reward  and 
to  retain  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  he 
granted  large  and  valuable  estiites.  Yet 
extensive  combinations  were  prevented  ; 
their  estates  were  placed  in  different 
counties.  To  overawe  the  native  pop^- 
lation,  he  allowed  his  followers  to  build 
and  to  fortifv  stron^r  castles.  Yet  slav- 
ish  dependence  was  prevented  ;  the  vas- 
sals Ii:ul  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  kin<;  as  well  as  to  their  lords.  In 
France  and  in  Scotland  the  power  of  the 
nobility  finally  proved  their  banc;  in 
England  their  original  weakness  has 
proved  their  salvation.  In  all  the  three 
countries  the  party  of  the  people  has 
gained  the  victory:  in  all  the  three  coun- 
tiii's  the  fellow-combatant  of  the  people 
has  carried  off  the  spoils.  As  the  power 
of  the  nobility  made  them  despise  and 
crush  the  |)eo|)le  in  France,  so  the  weak- 
ness of  the  nobility  made  them  love  and 
court  the  people  in  England.  When  the 
pride  of  tiie  Norman  nobles  was  galled, 
or  their  opiK)sition  aroused,  they  must 
court  the  i'avor  and  seek  the  aid  of  their 
0])pressed  va^^sals.  Everything  which 
widened  the  breach  between  the  king 
and  the  nobles  narrowed  it  between  the 
nobles  and  the  Ssixons.  The  capricioas 
and  insolent  tyranny  of  Rufus,  the  stern 
and  unbending  justico  of  the  First  Hen- 


ry, the  Proveoqil  predOeotioni  of  tin 
second,  the  infiolenoe,  fluthk«DeM,  and 
cnielty  of  John — all  tended  to  bring  tkt 
Saxons  into  closer  alliance  with  tlMM 
who  were  at  once  their  lords  and  fellow- 
subjects. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  ensa 
the  Saxons  were  gradually  elerated  froB 
their  servile  position.  In  fifty  yetnate 
the  Conquest  this  elevation  had  eo» 
menc^d  ;  in  another  fifty  years  the  Sal- 
ons had  be^un  to  amalgamate  with  tWr 
conqnerors,  and  in  fifty  years  this  ami- 
gamation  was  complete.  , 

The  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  Ai 
Saxon  language  was  thus  removed.  BiH 
it  is  easier  to  wound  than  to  care^  topaD 
down  than  to  build  up.  It  was  not  til 
half  a  century  after  the  anion  of  the  two 
nations  was  complete,  that  the  nnioa  of 
the  two  languages  began.  Nor  wai  thi 
length  of  the  struggle  more  snrpriaag 
than  its  results,  "i^eoredoally  loondu^ 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Norman  should,  asd 
therefore  would  prevaiL  It  was  smm- 
tially  the  same  language  as  tliat  whick 
had  been  spoken  by  the  conqueron  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  in  which  thi 
noblest  efforts  of  human  genius  hsd  fa 
centuries  been  expressed.  It  wss  a  Goal 
descendant  of  the  Latin ;  ita  genodogf 
was  undoubted ;  ita  pedigree  waa  dor. 
The  Saxon,  on  the  contrary,  bdongodia 
a  race  that  was  known  then  only  faj  ^ 
barbarous  indifference  to  everything  dfll 
antiquity  revered.  Its  previous  trianpha 
had  been  those  of  ignorance  over  kn- 
ing,  of  barbarism  over  civiliaatio&  Is 
Norman,  ancestral  fame  was  uded  hf 
present  success.  In  the  twdfkh  oontny 
French  was  the  most  fioarishiag  Blenp 
ture  in  Europe,  and  much  of  thia  Fnadk 
literature  was  produced,  and  all  of  it  ap 
predated,  amid  the  Normans  of  Kaf^tJL 
The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  hut  tks 
power — apparently  fbfever— of  ptodso 
ing  a  new,  or  understanding  their  old  Btr> 
eratura  Depressed  and  despised  ftrtvo 
centuries,  their  language  gtadady  bo* 
came  insufficient,  indirect^  and  mignB> 
matical.  All  its  infleotions  and  sjolMii- 
cal  structure  were  irrevoeaUy  mwtpLwnj* 
It  ceased  to  be  a  living  onpnwB,  chasi^ 
ing  with  the  ever-ohangmg  eanvH  of 
human  opinion,  and  beoaaa  a  liUMb 
useless,  and  unsightly  skohlCHL  Totb 
the  oomposite  hmgni^  of  tha 
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ite  people,  Anglo-Saxon  remained  the 
essential  element  Norman  had  to  come 
down  from  its  proud  pedestal  and  play 
the  lackey  to  its  humble  rival. 

Both  of  these  facts,  however,  admit  of 
the  most  simple  and  natural  explanation. 
Two  things  ai-e  necessary  for  the  success 
of  a  language — national    adoption    and 
literary  culture.     But  the  former  of  these 
conditions  is  more  essential  than  the  lat- 
ter.    A  language  is  made  by  a  literatui*o 
more  coiTect,  uniform,  and  permanent, 
but  it  can  never  thus  be  introduced  ot 
created.     Hence  the  success  of  a  foreign 
literature  is  always  temporary,  its  influ- 
ence limited,  and  its  tenure  precarious. 
It  was  thus .  with  Norman  in  England. 
Its  decline  was  as  rapid  as  its  growth. 
Like  an  exotic,  when  surrounded  by  a 
hundred  fostering    influences,    it    grew 
rapidly  and  flourished  luxuriantly ;  like 
an  exotic,  when  exposed  to  the  storms  of 
a  stormy  period,  it  speedily  faded,  with- 
ered and  died.     In  the  thirteenth    and 
fourteenth  centuries,  many  Norman  books 
were   read    in   England,  but  few  were 
written.      As  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  decay 
of  the  literature  was  at  once  a  sign,  a 
cause,  and  a  result  of  the  decay  ot  the 
language.     In  the  eleventh  century,  Nor- 
man was  reduced  to   the  condition  in 
which  Anglo-Saxon  had  been  since  the 
eleventh.     There  gradually  grew  up  a 
marked  difference  between  French    at 
Stratford-le-Bow  and  French  at  Paris. 
Anglo-Norman  became  a  coniipt  ^nd 
provincial  dialect  of  a   foreign  tongue. 
But  though   the   condition   of  the  two 
languages  was  similar,  their  position  was 
different.     The  Normans   were  a  mere 
colony  in  England — not  a  colony  of  the 
lower  classes,  or  confined  to  one  portion 
of  the  soil,  but  a  colony  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, tliinly  though  widely  spread  over 
the  country.     As  soon  therefore  as  Nor- 
man was  stripped  of  its  social  and  lit- 
erary preeminence,  it  was  stripped  of  all 
apology  or  necessity  for  its  contiuiumce. 
It  is  not  for  speculative  excellences,  but 
for  practical  convenience  that  one  Ian- 

Stage  is ''taken"  and  another  'Meft" 
owever  desirable,  or  however  advanta- 
geous a  chanse  of  language  may  be,  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  many  to 
g^ve  up  their  mother-tongna  The  Saxon 
was  the  langnaffe  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  and  such  a  laqgoage — how- 


ever mean,  however  corrupt,  however 
imperfect — must  finally  determine  that 
of  the  nation.  Numbers  are  here  more 
potent  than  ancestral  fame  or  aesthetic 
beauty.  The  exuberance  of  the  Nor- 
man literature,  and  the  success  of  the 
Norman  language,  protracted  and  modi- 
fied, but  could  not  reverse  the  inevitable 
result.  The  comparative  victory  of  the 
Saxon  was  no  proof  of  its  innate  strength ; 
the  comparative  defeat  of  the  Norman  was 
no  proof  of  its  innate  weakness.  When- 
ever the  conditions  of  the  contest  have 
been  the  same,  the  result  of  the  contest 
has  been  the  same.  The  Normans  had 
previously  proved  the  servility  of  the 
Norwegian,  as  they  now  proved  the  ser- 
vility of  the  French.  The  Englishmen 
who  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  twelfth 
century  gradually  adopted  the  habits,  the 
dress,  and  the  language  of  their  Irish  sub- 
jects. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  steps  by  which  the  two  languages 
were  gradually  blended  into  one.  But  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
this  mixed  language  was  first  employed 
in  literature.  The  first  writers  betray  in 
their  movements  an  unsteadiness  and 
want  of  confidence  natural  to  men  walk- 
ing on  ice  that  is  just  forming.  Trans- 
lators from  the  French,  such  as  Robert 
of  Gloucester  and  Robert  de  Brunne, 
naturally  preferred  French  idioms.  Satir- 
ists, such  as  Langlands,  rigidly  adhered 
to  the  Saxon.  Pedants,  such  as  Gower, 
showed  their  learning  by  writing — with 
equal  brilliancy — in  French,  English,  and 
Latin.  It  was  reserved  for  Cliaucer  to 
perceive  the  true  genius  of  the  language, 
to  express  himself  in  it  with  ease,  and  to 
hallow  it  by  his  genius. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Chaucer  was  born  in  London  in  1338,  of 
gentlemanly,  though  not  of  noble  par- 
ents. But  of  the  next  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  his  childhood,  boyhood,  youth — 
how,  what,  and  where  he  studied,  the 
profession  he  adopted,  and  the  friend- 
ships he  formed — we  are  in  total  dark- 
ness. The  latter  half  of  his  life,'  on  the 
contrary,  is  known  minutely.  But  for 
this  knowledge  we  are  indebted  not  to 
the  bio^aphies  of  his  friends,  to  the 
abuse  of  his  enemies,  to  the  histories  of 
his  time,  or  even  to  his  own  works — but 
to  the  musty  records,  the  dry  chronicles 
that  moulder  in  the  Treasuries  of  the  Bx- 
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chequer  and  the  cells  of  the  Tower. 
From  the  first  notice  of  Chaucer  to  the 
last,  he  appears  in  close  connection  with 
the  Court ;  and  he  was  destined  to  prove 
the  notorious  instability  of  Court  favor 


summer.  Thus  they  might  easily  have 
met  at  Padua  in  June  and  July.  It  is 
therefore  neither  impossible  nor  improb- 
able that  the  interview  took  place.  This 
embassy,  however,  led  to  more  inportant 


and  Court  patronao;c.  According;  to  the  !  results  than  the  acquaintanceship  of  such 
deposition  made  when  he  was  fifty-eight  a  pedant  as  Petrarch,  It  was  Cbaucer^s 
years  of  age — in  legal  phrase  "  forty  and    first  important  mission.      It  must  have 


upwards" — ho  accom])anied  Edward  in 
one  of  his  expeditions  into  France.  This 
expedition  was  in  all  jHobability  that  of 
13r>9.  The  expedition  failed  ;  but  what 
became  of  Chaucer,  or  how  he  spent  the 
next  five  or  six  years  of  his  life,  is  un- 
known. Did  he,  as  Knight  has  i)lausi- 
bly  conjectured,  languish  in  captivity? 
If  so,  he  must  have  married  immedi- 
ately after  his  return.      For  in  Septem- 


been  executed  skilfully,  as  he  was  re- 
warded liberally.  On  the  23d  of  April, 
1374,  he  received  an  annual  grant  of  a 
})itcher  of  wine — afterwards  commuted 
into  twenty  marks  ;  on  the  8th  of  June 
he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Cus- 
toms and  Subsidy  of  Wools,  etc.,  and  on 
the  13th  he  received  £10  for  life  from  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  For  eight  years  his 
income  receivoti  no  further  increase ;  but 


ber,  1306,  a  pension  of  ten  marks  was    in  1382  he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the 
granted  to  his  wife  Philippa.     This  lady  j  Petty  Customs.      He  remained  in  pos- 


was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Roet, 
king-of-arms  of  Guienne,  and  sister  to 
Catharine  Swynford,  successively  the 
governess,  mistress,  and  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  From  her  youth  to  her 
marriage,  she  had  been  in  the  train  of  the 
voluj)tuous  queen  of  Chaucer's  most  dis- 
tinguished patron — Edward  the  Third. 


session  of  these  emoluments,  however, 
only  for  four  years. 

Ciiaucer's  intimacy  with  Grower  is 
neither  so  unimportant  nor  so  dubioas 
as  his  interview  with  Petrarch.  They 
wrote  comi)limentary  verses  on  each  oth- 
er, though  that  might  not  imply  much. 
A  more  tmstworthy  proof  of  their  friend- 


In  the  following  year  Chaucer  received  ;  ship  has  lately  been  discovered.  When 
the  first  of  those  grants — the  records  ,  Chaucer  set  out  on  an  embassy  to  Lom- 
of  which  compose  his  biography.  For  hardy  in  1378,  he  appointed  (Sower  his 
the  next  twenty  years  honors  and  wealth  tru.stee.  When  their  friendship  began, 
continued  to  flow  in  uj)on  the  favored  ■  or  when  it  ended,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
courtier  and  succes^sful  diplomatist.  In  i  It  may  have  began  in  their  youth  and 
the  course  of  ten  years  (l.*>70 — 1380)  he  i  ended  only  with  Chaucer's  death, 
was  employed  in  seven  different  embas- !  At  the  close  of  1386,  Chaucer  was  sud- 
sies.     Two  of  these  have  acquired  a  sin-    denly  stripped  of  both  of  his  offices.  The 


gujar  interest.  In  the  one  he  is  supposed 
to  have  made  acquaintanceship  with  Pe- 


cause  of  his  downfall  is  still  obscure.  No 
proof  has  been  found  of  his  hostility  to 


trarch  ;  by  the  other  he  is  proved  to  have  .  the  Government,  or  his  sympathy  with 
been  tlic  friend  of  Gower.   Personal  inter-   John  of  Northampton.     He  neither  fled 


views  between  famous  contemporaries 
have — from  the  time  of  Solon  down- 
wards— formed  a  favorite  subject  for  in- 
vention. Chaucer's  interview  with  Pe- 
trarch rests  upon  a  very  slight  foundation 


to  Zealand  in  1382,  nor  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  in  1380.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  the  best  proof  that  from  1380  to 
1388  he  resided  in  London,  and  received 
his  i)ension  with  his  own  hands.  In  1386, 


— the  bare  statement  of  a  fictitious  per-    instead  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower, 


sonage  that  his  tale — OrisMa — had  been 
sold  hini  at  *'Padowo"  by  a  "worthy 
clerk,"  *•  highte  Frauncis  Petrarch." 
The  dates,  however,  of  this  half-mythi- 
cal interview  tally  better  than  is  usual  in 
such  cases.  The  inteniew  must  have 
taken  place  in  1373,  if  it  took  place  at 
all.  In  that  year  P«.'trarch  was  at  Arqua, 
near  Padua,  from  January  till  September, 
and  Chaucer  was  at  Florence  during  the 


he  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Kent  The  time  of  Chaucer's  disgrace  is 
the  only  clew  to  its  cause.  Chaucer's 
patron  —  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  —  was 
abroad:  Chaucer's  patron*8  enemy — ^the 
Duke  of  Gloucester — was  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  It  is  therefore  not  im- 
probable that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
enmity  to  his  brother  may  htve  extended 
to  his  brother'^  I'elative  aniproU^.  The 
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effect  of  Chaucer*s  fall  is  unfortunately 
more  obvious  than  the  cause.  In  a  year 
after  it  his  wife  died.  Had  the  death  of 
the  wife  anything  to  do  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  husband  1  In  another  year 
he  had  to  commute  his  annual  pension 
for  something  of  more  present  value.  In 
1389  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sup- 
planted by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster's son.  The  new  administration 
was  appointed  in  May  ;  in  July,  Chaucer 
was  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  two  shil- 
lings per  day,  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works 
at  Westminster.  Next  year  he  was  made 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Works  at  Windsor. 
But  tliese  appointments  were  of  short 
duration  ;  in  another  year  he  was  super- 
seded, and  for  the  next  three  years  his 
only  income — so  far  as  we  know — was 
his  annuity  of  ten  pounds  from  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  At  length  his  prospects 
began  to  brighten.  In  1394  he  received 
a  grant  of  twenty  pounds  for  life.  But 
this  sum  was  too  small  to  remove  the 
effects  of  eight  years'  destitution,  and  to 
meet  the  continual  demands  of  his  ele- 
vated position.  In  1398  he  received 
Letters  of  Protection — protection,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  from  the  per- 
secutions of  his  creditors.  Little  or  no 
alleviation  was  afforded  by  the  grant  of  a 
tun  of  wine.  There  is  scarcely  a  sadder 
spectacle  ip  all  history  than  that  of  the 
skilful  ambassador  and  venerable  poet 
**tottering  to  the  Exchequer,"  as  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicolas  remarks,  for  some  miserable 
advance  of  a  few  shillings.  Next  year 
Kichard  was  supplanted  by  his  cousin ; 
and  the  Duke  of  I^ancaster's  son  did  not 
forget  the  noblest  of  his  own  and  his 
father's  followers.  A  few  months  afler 
he  came  to  the  throne  he  doubled  the 
poet's  pension.  But  human  assistance 
was  now  of  little  avail.  On  the  25th  of 
October,  1400,  and  probably  near  the 
spot  where  he  now  reposes,  the  aged 
port's  trials  and  sufferings  wera  finally 
brought  to  a  olosa 

Chaucer  had  two  sons — Lewis,  who 
died  young,  and  Thomas,  who  attained 
immense  wealth,  and  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants was  declared  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  history  of  Chaucer's  .life  is  thus 
the  history  of  his  income ;  and  yet  the 
exact  amount  of  his  inoome  we  ape  uo- 
aUe  to  compute.    The  number  of  pooa- 
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sional  donations  which  he  received — 
such  as  £104  for  the  wardship  of  an  es- 
tate in  Kent,  £75  for  forfeited  wool,  etc. 
— are  from  their  nature  indeterminate. 
The  value  of  his  pensions,  as  we  have 
seen,  fluctuated  greatly.  In  13G7  they 
amounted  to  J^20 ;  in  1574  to  £10;  in 
1878  to  £43  68.  8d.  In  138G  they  were 
reduced  to  £10  ;  but  in  1394  they  were 
again  raised  to  £30;  in  1398  to  £35; 
and  during  tlie  last  year  of  his  life  to 
£51  13s.  4d.  How  much  his  salaries — as 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs  of  Wools, 
etc,  from  1374  to  1386,  and  of  the  Petty 
Customs  from  1382  to  1386 — amounted 
to  is  unknown.  There  is  still  another 
difficulty  in  determining  Chaucer's  wealth 
or  poverty.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  money  in  the  fourteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Were  we, 
therefore,  able  to  estimate  Chaucer's 
nominal  income,  we  should  still  be  ig- 
norant of  its  real  value.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that  Chaucer's  fortune, 
during  his  prosperity,  was  ample,  if  not 
splendid. 

The  fluctuations  of  Chaucer's  income 
seem  partly  to  have  influenced  the  order 
and  character  of  his  writings.  If  his 
cares  were  relieved  by  his  official  emolu- 
ments, his  genius  was  hampered  by  his 
official  duties.  The  best  portion  of  his 
time,  during  the  best  portion  of  his  life, 
was  consumed  in  the  trivial  routine  of  a 
custom-house.  Thus  hampered,  the  poet 
confined  himself  to  translations.  These 
enlarged  his  vocabulary  and  matured  hb 
style.  But  it  was  not  till — like  Milton — 
his  mind  was  free  from  official  routine  that 
he  began  his  greatest  and  most  original 
work.  In  his  previous  work  ho  had  out- 
stripped all  his  contem})orarieB :  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales  he  outstripped  most  of 
his  successors.  They  were  written  when 
he  was  old,  poor,  and  desolate ;  but  in 
spite  of  age,  poverty,  and  desolation,  he 
bequeathed  a  greater  gift  than  power, 
riches,  or  rank  have  been  able  to  bestow. 

Chaucer's  personal  appearance,  habits, 
character,  and  genius  must  be  learned 
from  his  works.  In  person  he  was  cor- 
pulent :  he  was  no  "  poppet"  to  embrace. 
But  his  face  was  sm^  and  fair.  In  his 
portrait  by  Occlive,  his  features  are  thin, 
pale,  and  intelligent;  his  eye  is  downcast 
and  meditative ;  but  its  light  has.  been 
dimmed  by  age  and  study. 
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That  Chaucer  was  a  hard  student  is  at-  and  more  widely  diffused.     His  readers 

tested  by  his  vohiminous  writings  and  by  are  multiplied  by  thousands.     Before  the 

his  own  statements.     When  he  had  done  invention   of  printing,  few,  veiy  few — 

all  his  "reckonings"  at  the  custom-house,  outside  the  cloister — could  read.     Manu- 

he  returned  to  his  favorite  studies  at  scripts  were  few  and  dear.     At  a  trifling 

home.     His  office  was  no  sinecure :  he  expense  every  new  work  may  now  be 

had  to  write  all  the  records  with  his  own  read  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat'a 

hand.     His  studies  were  no  pastime :  he  a  few  days  after  it  is  published ;  while 

pored  over  his  books  till  his  eyes  were  critiques  and  analyses  may  be  procured 

"  dazed  "  and  dull.  for  a  few  pence.     In  a  short  time  every 

Yet  Chaucer  was  little  of  a  recluse  and  very  poj>ular  work  is  known  more  or  less 

still  less  of  an  ascetic.  *'  His  abstinence,"  vaguely  to  almost  every  individual  in  the 

as  he  says  himself,  "  was  lyte."     He  was  kingdom.     It  is  republished  in  America 

fond  of  physical  life  and  physical  enjoy-  and    the    colonies,  and   translated  into 

ment,  keenly  alive  to  the  i)leasures  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian, 

table  and  the  pleasures  of  society.    With  Hence  an  author's  income  is  now  less 

a  sly,  slightly  sarcastic  humor,  he  enjoy-  mutable.     The  poet  of  the  present  day 

ed,  observed,  recorded  5  and  he  probably  has  no  longer  to  depend  upon  the  bounty 

did  not  desire  to  shine.     His  observation  of  an  individual.     The  caprice  by  which 

was  keen  and  penetrating,  his  description  a  single  patron  might  be  turned  into  an 

faithful  and  skilful.                                      :  enemy,  or  the  reverses  by  which  he  might 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  one  be  changeil  into  a  beggar,  cannot,  to  any 
class  of  men  or  to  one  cast  of  thought.  His  perceptible  extent,  affect  a  whole  nation. 
sympathies  were  as  wide  as  his  observa-  The  general  public  is  a  more  steady,  more 
tion  was  accurate.  In  these  qualities  he  permanent-,  and  withal  a  more  liberail  pay- 
excelled  not  only  all  his  predecessors,  but  master  than  its  predecessor, 
with  one  exception,  all  his  successors.  But  a  writer  has  now  less  influence 

In   one  respect  ho  was    superior  to  upon  the  language.     If  his  readers  are 

Shakes]>earc.     He  was  able  to  make  a  multiplied  by  thousands,  so  are  his  rivals. 

practical  use  of  his  observation.      His  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  an  author 

frequent  embassies   at  once  stimulated,  nowadays  cannot  be  expected,  nay,  is 

tctited,  and  proved  his  skill,  sagacity  and  seldom  deserved.      New  lx)ok8  are  no 

tact.  longer  studied  or  even   read ;  they  are 

The  mistakes  of  Leland  (1500),  the  "  looked      through,"    "  dipped    into," 

reckless  assertions  of  Speght  (1598),  the  "skimmed    over,"    or    "glanced    at." 

want  of  discrimination  in  Urry  (1721),  "We  make  ourselves  acquainted "  with 

and  the  mistakes,  reckless  assertions,  and  the  "  latest  publications" — not  to  satisfy 

want  of  discrimination  combined  in  God-  an  intellectual  craving — not  to  increase 

win  (1803),  render  their  biographies  al-  our  resources  from  the  spoils  of  others, 

most  valueless.     The  meagre  outline  of  enlarge  our  vocabulary  or  refine  our  ex- 

Tyrwhitt  (1775),  with  all  its  defects,  is  pression — not  to  widen  our  sympathies  or 

second  only  to  the  exhaustive  memoir  of  remove  our  prejudices,  but  to  save  ap- 

Sir  II.  Nicolas  (1845).  pearances  and  to  conceal  our  ignorance. 

The  position  of  a  poet  of  the  present  We  must  be  able  to  say,  *'  we  have  seen 

day  is  viry  different  from  what  it  was  in  it,"  and  appear  entitled  to  talk  fluently 

the  days  of  Chaucer.     Jlvery  poem  nar-  and  confidently  when  we  mnst  be  secretly 

rows  the  gi'ound  and  lessens  the  necessity  conscious  that  we  are  perfectly  ignorant 

for  a  successor.    The  more  popular,  com-  of  what  m'c  are  talking  about     Henoe 

mon,  and  accessible  tracts  of  thought  are  an  author'^  influence  upon  the  language 

occupied  iirst.  As  it  is  no  proof  of  genius  now  is  imperceptible,  and  forms  a  singn- 
to  I'cpeat  what  it  may  have  been  a  very-  [  lar  contrast  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
great  proof  of  genius  to  invent,  new  and  '  Chaucer.      To  his  contemporaries,  the 

more  outlying  tracts  of  thought  have  ever  golden  mine  imbedded  in  the  works  of 
to  be  sought  for.  Henco  the  modern  poet,  !  Terence  and  Cicero,  of  Horace  and  Vir- 
in  his  search  for  originality  is  apt  to  stum-  ^  gil,  and  which  was  so  bountifully  to  en- 
blc  upon  eccentricity.                                 j  rich  future  generations,  was  known  only 

An  author's  fame  is  now  more  quickly  by  its  dross.      Late  and    ecdeaiastioal 
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Latin  was  constrned  through  imperfectly 
understood  French.  The  literature  of 
Athens,  of  which  even  that  of  Rome  was 
but  a  feeble  imitation,  was  less  kno>^n 
then  than  Sanscrit  is  known  now.  Our 
primitive  Saxon  literature  had  become 
unintelligible  ;  our  modem  English  liter- 
ature had  not  yet  been  formed.  The  only 
language  that  was  understood,  the  only 
literature  that  was  appreciated,  was 
French.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  this  last  resource  was 
cut  off.  A  new  era  in  our  literature,  a 
new  era  in  our  national  history,  began  in 
Chaucer's  lifetime.  For  three  centuries 
our  civilization  and  our  literature — wheth- 
er expressed  in  Anglificd  French,  or 
Frenchified  English  —  had  been  merely 
offshoots  of  those  of  Franco.  But  our 
dependence  upon  France  was  terminated 
by  the  ambition  and  energy  of  Edward 
the  Third.  To  his  ware  with  France 
must  directly  or  indirectly  be  attributed 
the  political,  literary,  and  religious  growth 
of  the  nation  during  tlie  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  His  wars  were  ex- 
pensive ;  his  resources  were  insuificient 
To  meet  his  expenses  it  was  necessary  to 
empty  the  |K>cket8  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
empty  their  pockets  it  was  necessary  to 
enlarge  their  freedom.  His  wars  termi- 
nated our  subjection  to  Franco  and 
weakened  our  connection  with  the  Con- 
tinent National  isolation  fostered  na- 
tional independence ;  and  for  the  firet 
time  the  authority  of  Rome  was  called  in 
question.  His  martial  victories  aroused, 
and  his  reverses  irritated   the  national 

i>rido  ;  and  the  national  pride  was  no 
onger  satisfied  with  the  reproduction  or 
clumsy  translation  of  a  French  author. 
French  ceased  to  monopolize  the  bar,  the 
school,  and  the  pulpit.  Hence  the  almost 
contemporaneous  appearance  of  Wick- 
liffe,  Minot,  Gowcr,  Chaucer,  and  Lang- 
lands.  Nona  of  these,  however,  except 
Chaucer,  exercised  a  very  material  or 
lasting  influence  upon  our  language. 
Minot,  though  fluent  and  smooth  in  his 
versification,  was  without  vigor  or  orig- 
inality. Gower  was  intolerably  pedantic 
and  intolerably  dull.  Langlands,  on  the 
contrary,  was  both  vigorous  and  original. 
His  invectives  must  have  been  keenly  ap- 
preciated—^f  oourse  with  a  difference — 
both  by  the  followers  and  opponents  of 
'Wlckliffe.    But  it  was  only  in  a  peculiar 


phase  of  society  that  the  Vision  of  Piers 
Plotighinariy  could  become  or  continue 
popular :  while  people  of  every  rank  and 
profession  have  for  many  centuries  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  Canterbury  Tales, 

What  the  successes  of  his  contempo- 
raries had  produced,  the  reverses  of  his 
successors  perpetuated.  The  coronar 
tion  of  Chaucer's  last  patron,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  ''elect  of  the  people," 
and  the  conquests  of  his  son  "Harry," 
seemed  to  consummate  the  political  and 
martial  victories  of  Chaucer's  first  patron, 
Edward  the  Third.  But  what  seemed  to 
consummate  finally  overthrew.  Boling- 
broke's  usurpation  led  to  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  civil  wars  led  to  national  humili- 
ation and  national  servitude.  They  made 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  practicable,  and  the  despotic  tyr- 
anny of  Charles  the  First  possible. 
They  led  to  national  misery  and  literary 
darkness.  For  two  centuries  not  a  sino^le 
light,  save  *'  the  morning  star "  of  our 
literature,  brightened  the  horizon.  Thus 
for  several  generations  Chaucer  had  no 
rivals  in  the  writera  that  lived  beforo, 
with,  or  after  him.  For  several  genera- 
tions his  authority  was  undivided,  his  in- 
fluence was  unimpaired. 

Chaucer's  influence  was  greater,  be- 
cause the  language  was  then  more  sus- 
ceptible of  change.  The  Augustan  poet 
might  wonder  why  a  liberty  that  was 
granted  to  Cecilius  and  to  Plautus  was 
denied  to  Virgil  and  to  Varro,  or  why 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enrich  the  lan- 
guage like  Cato  and  Ennina : 

''Quid  antem 
CjBcilio  Piautoqiie  dabit  UomaDUS  adomptuin 
Virgilio  Varoquo  ?    Ego  cur  acquirere  paucji. 
Si  possum  invhlcor  cum  liugua  Calonis  cl 

Eimi 
Sennonem  patrium  ditavcrit  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?  "* 

But  neither  could  Plorace  in  his  day, 
nor  Tennyson  in  oura,  tamper  with  the 
language  as  Plautus  and  Chaucer  did  in 
theirs.  The  language  of  successive  au- 
thors has  gradually  become  a  standard. 
Our  vocabulary  and  our  syntax  have  at 
last  become  stereotyped.  Innovations  in 
either  become  every  day  more  inadmissi- 
ble. In  Chaucer's  Ume  the  language  was 
passing  through  a  series  of  rapid  changes. 
There  were  a  hundred  different  dia*eolB 
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and  no  means  of  determining  which  was 
right.  Those  whose  authority  is  now 
iequally  decisive  over  the  dress  of  society 
and  diction  of  conversation,  had  then 
but  recently  and  partially  given  up 
French.  The  literature  by  which  our 
present  written  language  is  determined 
only  began  with  Chaucer.  lie  became 
to  others  what  none  had  been  to  him — a 
standard.  If  this  state  of  the  language 
caused  great  difficulties  it  also  furnished 
great  rewards-  If,  in  selecting  the  most 
harmonious  words  and  phrases,  he  had 
to  tvnst  to  his  own  ear  and  to  his  own 
judgment,  his  toste  was  universally  ap- 
proved and  widely  imitiited.  lie  was 
respected  by  Gower,  admired,  or  mther 
adored,  by  Occlive,  Lydgate,  Douglas, 
Spenser  and  Milton ;  imitated  by  Pope, 
Diyden,  "Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson. 
By  the  peculiar  fortunes  of  James  the 
First,  Chaucer's  influence  was  extendeil 
to  Scotland ;  and,  amid  the  countrymen 
of  Barbour,  the  English  poet  found  more 
fervent  admirera,  and  more  worthy  rivals, 
than  amid  his  own.  "  There  is,  perhajis," 
it  has  been  said  by  the  highest  autliority, 
"no  author  who  has  done  so  much  to 
mould,  or  rather  to  fix,  the  standard  of 
the  language,  as  this  great  genius.*' — 
Marsh,  p.  17. 

But  though  Chaucer's  enormous  in- 
fluence has  been  admitted,  the  character 
antl  direction  of  this  influence  has  been 
disputed.  Tie  undoubtedly  wrote  the 
language  which  he  spoke ;  but  the  lan- 
guage which  he  spoke  nmst  have  been 
tinctured  with  that  of  the  society  in 
wliich  he  mixed ;  and  the  courtiers  of 
Ivlwaril  the  Third  were  much  more  fa- 
miliar with  French  than  with  Saxon  or 
En  dish.  Like  the  Uttrati  of  his  time, 
Cliaucer  was  thoroughly  acMjuainted  with 
French  literature.  By  his  numerous 
tvnn  slat  ions,  his  ear  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  French  phrases  and  French 
idioms.  These  two  circumstances,  and 
till*  poverty  of  the  English  language  in 
rhvmt'S,  account  for  Cliaucer's  introduo- 
tion  of  many  new  romance  vocables.  It 
is  true  that  Chaucer  used  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  French  terms  than  the  [)urest 
of  his  contemporaries ;  but  Langlands 
used  only  those  French  words  which 
were  already  current^  while  Chaucer  used 
many  of  his  own  coinage.  '*  There  is  no 
doubt/*  as  Marsh  has  remarked,  "that 


many  of  these  words  have  been  retained 
in  place  of  equally  appropriate  Saxon 
terms  upon  Chaucer's  authority.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  charge  often  preferred 
against  him  of  having  alloyed  the  lan- 
guage by  the  introduction  of  French 
words  and  idioms,  though  by  no  means 
true  to  its  whole  extent,  is  not  absolute- 
ly without  foundation."  But  his  syntax 
remained  purely  Anglo-Saxon.  His  ex- 
pressions have  the  ease,  elegance,  and 
brevity  which  characterize  the  language 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  compass, 
variety,  and  flexibility  which  character- 
ize the  language  of  genius.  His  rigid 
adherence  to  a  Saxon  framework,  and 
his  profiise  admission  of  French  vocables, 
were  in  perfect  accordance  w^ith  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  language.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  his  influence  has  been  emi- 
nently beneficial. 

The  hoar  of  antiquity  now  lies  thick 
on  the  ancient  poet.  Over  his  thoughts 
and  his  language  the  dust  of  six  event- 
ful centuries  has  been  slowly  settling. 
The  society  fiimiliar  to  him  has  become 
strange  and  obscure  to  us.  We  are  una- 
ble to  recall,  scarcely  even  to  imagine, 
the  vanished  life  of  that  long  bygone 
generation  —  the  knights,  with  their 
ciiivsiirous  love  and  brutal  ferocity ;  the 
women,  with  the  ultra-feminine  primness 
of  the  cloister,  or  the  ultra-manly  firee- 
dom  of  the  age ;  the  philosophers,  with 
their  trivial  knowledge  and  childish  specu- 
lations ;  the  witches,  astrologers,  and  al- 
chymists,  with  their  weird  unnatural  lore 
and  semi-conscious  imposition ;  the  in- 
numerable orders  of  clergy,  with  their 
inverate  feuds,  their  profane  jests,  and 
boisterous  joviality  ;  or  the  people,  with 
their  rustic  coarseness,  their  eross  igno- 
rance, and  unquestioning  Mw.  Such  a 
phase  of  society  seems  strange  to  us; 
but  though  strange,  ndther  it  nor  the 
works  in  which  it  is  unfolded  <san  ever 
become  uninteresting. 

But  Chaucer  has  other  attractions ;  his 
language  is  almost  as  valuable  as  his 
thoughts.  In  English  similar  termina- 
tions are  comparatively  rare.  Thousands 
of  words  have  no  rhymes,  and  thousands 
more  have  ouly  one  or  two.  The  tyranny 
of  like  endings  is  therefore  peculiarly 
galling  and  oppressive.  Whatever  be  the 
poets  subject,  or  whatever  be  his  indi- 
vidual habits  of  thought  or  ezptfessioD, 
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the  Raine  hackneyed  and  threadbare 
rhymes  perpetually  recnr.  Hence  rhyme 
is  now  much  less  highly  prized  and  much 
less  frequently  used.  It  has  ceased  to  be 
aikvorite  with  Tennyson  ;  and  his  poetry 
has  not  suffered  by  ceasing  to  be  a  mere 
word-jinglo.  The  evil  is  apjiarent,  but 
the  remedy  is  obscure.  Longfellow  has 
attempted  to  reiinimate  the  antiquated 
system  of  Anglo  -  Saxon  alliteration. 
Harsh  has  suggested  a  more  natural 
remedy.  Many  poetical  terminations 
found  in  our  early  literature  have  been 
unfortunately  dropped.  For  example, 
the  melodious  en  of  the  plural,  the  par- 
ticiple and,  and  the  trochaic  e  feminine, 
etc.,  found  in  Chaucer,  are  now  obsolete. 
By  revi\ing  these  and  similar  termina- 
tions we  should  make  our  rhymes  much 
more  varied  and  our  measures  much  more 

And  not  only  many  musical  endings, 
but  many  expressive  Saxon  words  have 
become  obsolete.  Some  of  these  have 
died  and  left  no  sign  ;  others  have  been 
replaced  by  words  more  euphonious, 
though  less  significant,  borrowed  from 
the  French  or  Latin.  To  point  a  strik- 
ing antithesis  or  round  the  epic  roll,  our 
language  is  almost  perfect;  but  it  has 
become  less  able  to  depict  nature,  to 
paint  our  emotions  or  to  touch  our  heart. 
The  recovery  of  this  power  must  be 
sought  in  the  study  of  our  ancient  liter- 
ature, and  preeminently  in  the  works  of 
Chaucer. 

Not  much  has  yet  been  done  to  make 
Chaucer's  works  more  popular  or  more 
iDtelligible.  The  task  is  difficult ;  first, 
because  his  text  is  uncertain.  During 
the  seventy  years  in  which  he  remained 
in  manuscript,  Chaucer  was  exposed  to 
many  corruptions.  The  rapid  changes 
in  the  language  of  the  nation  during  that 
period  were  accompanied  by  as  rapid 
changes  in  the  language  of  Chaucer's 
manuscripts.  The  various  dialects  which 
prevailed  in  the  various  counties  prevail- 
ed also  in  the  provincial  transcripts  of 
Chaucer.  But  if  his  popularity  at  first 
tended  to  corrupt,  it  afterwaras  assist- 
ed to  preserve.  The  Canterbury  Tales 
was  one  of  the  first  works  which  popu- 
lar favor  enabled  Caxton  to  print.  Fifty 
years  afterwards  his  complete  works  were 
published  by  Godfrey.  But  the  press, 
though  it  (tfevented  provincial  or  modern 


interpolations,  did  not  prevent  editorial 
or  remove  traditional  corruptions.  Mod- 
ern editors  have  still  greater  difficulties^ 
While  Chaucer's  text  has  not  become 
more  correct,  it  has  become  more  obscure. 
In  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  opinion,  in  the  ptilling  down  of 
one  church  and  the  building  up  of  anoth- 
er, in  the  growth  of  the  human  intellect 
and  the  expansion  of  human  knowledge, 
his  language  and  allusions  have  become 
strange  and  his  versification  unintelligi- 
ble. But  if  Chaucer's  antique  language 
darkens,  it  also  adorns.  If  it  is  danger- 
ous to  say  too  little,  it  is  also  dangerous 
to  say  too  much.  Without  explanation, 
his  works  become  oppressively  obscure  ; 
overloaded  with  explanation,  they  become 
oppressively  dull.  To  remove  these  dif- 
ficulties, the  fir^t  modem  editor  of  Cliau- 
cer  has  done  more  than  any  other  before 
or  after  him.  Like  most  of  the  writers 
of  his  own  century,  and  many  of  those 
of  ours,  Tyrwhitt  oflen  unnecessarily 
and  pretentiously  displays  his  abtruse  ana 
curious  learning.  But  in  spite  of  his 
pedantry,  Tyr\vliitt  possessed — what  is 
rarely  found  in  pe<iants  —  a  vigorous, 
shrewd,  and  masculine  understanding. 
His  text  of  the  Canterbury  Tal^fy  in  1755, 
seems  as  good  as  that  of  Wright,  in  1847. 
He  has  interpreted  many  obsolete  words, 
explained  many  obscure  passages,  and 
definitely  solved  Chaucer's  mode  of 
versification.  The  worst  features  in 
Tyrwhitt's  edition  reappear  in  that  of 
Routledge.  Tyrwhitt's  notes,  even  when 
notoriously  incoiTCct,  and  his  biography, 
with  all  its  errors  and  defects,  are  repro- 
duced without  comment  or  discriminsr 
tion.  None  of  Tyrwhitt's  mistakes  are 
corrected,  none  of  his  defects  supplied. 
The  name  of  Corbould  appears  upon  the 
title-page ;  but  only  as  a  lure.  Certainly 
the  illustrations,  which  appear  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  volume,  can  neither 
make  Corbould*8  fame  wider,  or  Chau- 
cer's text  clearer.  From  these  faults 
Robert  Bell's  edition  is  entirely  free.  By 
this  editor  nearly  everything  which  can 
explain,  illustrate,  or  improve  his  author, 
has  been  carefully  collected  and  skilfully 
condensed.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  all 
Chaucer's  writings — consisting,  as  they 
mostly  do,  of  translations— kau  ever  be- 
come popular.  We  still  require  an  edi- 
tion of  die  Canterbury  Tales,  in  which  the 
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obsolete  words,  opinions,  and  customs 
will  be  explained,  and  the  obsolete  pro- 
nnnciation  indicated. 


Saturday  Review. 

PARISIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

Those  who  bear  so  frequently  about 
the  "warnings"  given  to  French  jour- 
nals, and  who  know  that  in  France  iree- 
doni  of  the  press  lias  been  pronounced 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire,  will  probably  marvel  when 
they  are  told  that  for  some  time  back 
hardly  a  month  has  elapsed  during  which 
the  publication  of  a  new  newspaper 
has  not  been  announced  in  Paris.     The 


cheapest  and  most  widely  circulated  of 
these  periodicals  is  the  Petit  Journal, 
It  is  sold  for  a  halfpenny,  and  is  bought 
by  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
)  persons.  Each  numlier  contains  a  sort 
]  of  essay,  the  instalment  of  a  novel,  ex- 
tracts from  the  worst  cases  of  the  police 
reports,  full  details  about  the  last  mur- 
der or  suicide,  and  the  news  of  the  day 
— that  is,  all  the  particulars  relating  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  monvy 
market,  and  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  more  shameless  section  of  Parisian 
society.  The  essay  writer  and  the  novel- 
ist are  the  leading  spirits  of  the  journal. 
Tlie  farmer  writes  under  the  pseudonymc 
of  "Timothce  Trimra,"  and  produces 
articles  which  in  happier  days  would 
scarcely  have  found  a  reader  in  France, 
but  which  arc  now  the  favorite  intellect 
tual  food  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


fact  is,  that  in  no  other  capital  are  so 
many  daily  and   weekly  papers  offered 

for  sale  as  in  that  of  France  at  the  pres-  Frenchmen.  His  productiona  are  equal- 
ent  lime.  People  will  natiyally  con-  ly  remarkable  for  their  impertinence  and 
elude  either  that  the  proprietors  ot  these  their  triviality.  At  one  tune  the  public 
publications  must  have  plenty  of  money;  is  iuformed  "  how  to  make  soup,  at 
to  squander,  or  else  that  they  have  no  j  another  how  the  writer  felt  when  wit- 
wits  to  lose.     It  will  seem  to  them  the  ;  „essing  a  mother  whipping  ber  child. 


height  of  folly  that  men  should  deliber 
ately  embark  in  ventures  of  which  the 
shipwreck   is   certain ;    should   employ 


Not  only  does  he  adi»pt  the  French  pen- 
ny-a-liner's trick  for  filling  space,  which 
is  to  make  a  paragraph  of  a  sentence, 


their  capital  in  founding  a  newspaper  I  but  he  prints  everv  clause  of  a  sentence 
which  may  be  suppressed  at  the  pleasure  I  as  a  separate  paragraph.  The  following 
of  an  arbitrary  Minister.  The  solution  passage  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
of  this  puzzle  may  not  only  convey  in-  trick  referred  to,  and  a  fair  sample  of 
forination,but  will  furnish  another  illus-  his  style.  It  is  the  introduction  to  an 
tratii^n  of  that  Imperial  policy  which  I  essav  on  the  "Pot-aii-feu": 
consists  in  repressing  discontent  by  I 
corrupting  the  minds  of  the  governed.*   !      "Let  others,  during  the  hours  of  the  Car- 

In   opposition,  then,  to  the  generally  \  nivnl,  extol  good  cheer, 
received  opinion,  we  assert  that   every  |      "And  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  truffled 
Frenchman  may  found  a  newspaper,  and  '  ^^wls  and  pinc-npplo  soup  I 
may  conduct  it  without  dread  of  inter-  i     T.-^^*  ^«  apologist  of  tit -bits  praise  the 


fe 


rerenee,  provided  that  he  never  discuss-  !  f?!t" .''/^I^'.^^i^i^  fat  ortolan,  tfie  dclictU 

,.  I '  ,  .  .        ^  ^  phcusiint  and  the  delectable  eoose  Ir 

es  political  questions,  or  inserts  news  of   »-  .  j  will  not  join  the  train  of  these  flatterers; 


liver. 


a  political   character;   that   he  strictly  |      "Ami  since,  for  once  in  my  life.  I  have  taken 

"'to   reporting^  scandal-  '  a-fnncy  for  treating  gastronomy, 

[id    relating   indelicate'      "1  wish  to  uphold  the  commonest  and  most 


confines  himself 

ous   anecdotes  am 

stories;  that  ho  is  alwavs  in  raptures  at  '  customary  kind  of  food, 

the  doings  of  the  Court,  shows  himself       "  The  most  nourishing  and  the  most  whole- 

a  fervent  admirer  of  the  Emperor,  and  ■  **^??S;,     .  ,.      ,,.,-«_ 

i-  *i-     •         i'     ji  t      '        1  he  true  national  dish  of  France. 

professes  enthusiasm  for  the  younir  Im-       ut>^,,„i„^  „.,  «>LJ^!!;  ;«  i*Vi    ^ 
'     -  1  i:>  •  mi-         J       /         /•*!     '      *  Popular  as  maccarom  m  Italy, 

penal  Prince.  Taking  advantage  of  the  :  ^  S(,ur-crout  in  Germany,  and  r^t  beef  in 
opportunity  to  become  at  once  servile  '  England. 

to  the   Government  and  pc>pular  with  ;     "  I  have  indicated  the  Pot-^u-feu,^* 
the  crowd,  one  speculator  after  another  j 

has  started  a  journal  containing  no  in- !  This  is  the  sort  of  staff  of  which 
formation  worth  having,  and  no  opinions  "  Timotheo  Trimra  "  writes  four  or  five 
which  could  displease  a  tyrant.      The   columns  daily,  and  for  which  he  finds 
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about  four  hundred  thousand  readers. 
It  is  not  worse,  however,  than  the 
novels  for  wliich  the  Petit  Journal  is 
famous.  They  are  generally  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Ponson  du  Terrail,  a  writer 
compared  with  whom  the  most  "  sen- 
sational "  of  English  novelists  must  be 
pronounced  tame,  and  would  easily  dis- 
tance in  a  competitive  examinatiou  the 
most  able  among  the  contributors  of 
bloody  tales  to  our  cheap  journals,  or 
the  mos4  popular  among  the  dramatists 
of  the  transpontine  theatres.  Had 
Eugene  Sue  been  alive  he  would  have 
fomid  more  than  his  match  in  M.  Pou- 
Bon  du  Terrail. 

Success  leads  to  rivalry.  It  was  nat- 
uraf,  then,  that  M.  Millaud,  the  founder 
of  the  Petit  Journal,  should  have  com- 
petitors for  the  sums  which  a  paper  like 
It  had  caused  to  flow  into  his  treasury. 
Accord ingl}',  M.  Villemessant  ste])ped 
forward  with  the  Grand  Journal  as  a 
candidate  for  popular  favor.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
Petit  Journal  in  size,  being  nearly  four 
times  larger.  It  is  also  tive  times  dearer, 
and  is  published  weekly.  That  it  has 
been  fairly  successful,  we  learn  from  a 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  its  pro- 
prietors, published  some  weeks  back, 
where  it  is  announced  that  the  dividend 
for  the  year  is  within  a  fraction  of  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Notable  for  the 
largeness  of  its  type  and  the  whiteness 
of  its  paper,  as  well  as  for  the  compara- 
tive solidity  of  its  contents,  the  success 
of  the  Grand  Journal  is  not  wholly  un- 
deserved. Yet  to  show  how  difficult  it 
is  to  fill  so  many  columns  with  matter 
to  which  the  authorities  will  not  take 
exception,  its  conductors  are  obliged  to 
devote  nearly  an  entire  page  to  a  rep- 
etition of  the  chit-chat  which  has  ap- 
peared in  its  contemporaries  during  the 
i^eek.  Not  satisfied  with  surpassing 
the  Petit  Journal  once  a  week,  M.  Vil- 
lemessant  determined  to  compete  with 
it  every  day,  and  founded  the  Evene^ 
ment.  This  new  comer  costs  a  penny, 
and  furnishes  a  more  ample  feast  of 
horrors  than  its  lower-priced  rival.  M. 
Paul  Feval,  a  veteran  composer  of  thrill 
ing  stories,  has  been  employed  to  con- 
test the  palm  with  M.  Ponson  du  Ter- 
rail. The  Embalmed  Huabandy  the 
novel  with  which  he  undertook  to  grat- 
ify his  readerfly  is,  as  far  as  we  can 


judge,  well  fitted  for  throwing  them 
into  fits  of  excitement.  In  order  to 
meet  this  competitor,  M.  Millaud  found- 
ed another  paper  at  the  same  price,  and 
of  the  same  size,  and  called  the  Soleil. 
Thus  three  daily  journals  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  mission  of  providing  the 
most  pernicious  kind  of  reading  for  the 
French  public.  They  a|)peal,  not  to 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  to  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  educated,  and 
who  are  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
uries of  life.  A  taste  for  what  is  vile  is 
more  easily  excited  than  an  admiration 
for  what  is  noble.  Details  of  suicides, 
murders,  and  adulteries  are  always 
welcome  to  the  half-  educated,  and  be- 
come after  a  time  agreeable  to  those 
who,  although  more  cultivated,  have 
little  else  to  read.  As  the  very  worst 
of  these  publications,  the  Petit  Journal 
enjoys  the  largest  circulation.  Like 
certain  English  newspapers  which  boast 
of  having  *'  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world,"  it  sets  forth,  as  its  best  adver- 
tisement, the  number  of  copies  pub- 
lished. Its  competitors  have  to  resort 
to  other  measures.  They  bribe  as  well 
as  boast.  For  example,  the  regular  sub- 
scriber to  the  JEcmement  was  presented 
at  Christmas  last  with  a  box  of  oranges ; 
and  whoever  then  paid  a  quarter's  sub- 
scription in  advance  might  also  come  in 
for  a  chance  of  the  same  precious  re- 
ward. At  the  present  tin\e  the  two 
rivals  are  tempting  the  public  with  gratis 
copies  of  Victor  Hugo's  Miserables  or 
TravaiUeurs  de  la  Mer,  as  inducements 
to  buy  the  literiiry  rubbish  which  they 
oflTer  at  a  low  price,  but  which  would  bo 
dear  as  a  gift. 

Each  of  the  enterprising  gentlemen  wo 
have  named  possesses  a  number  of  other 
journals,  which  differ  in  little  but  the  ti- 
tles from  those  already  noticed.  There 
are  others  in  the  market,  but  none  of 
them  can  surpass  those  we  have  named 
in  appealing  with  effect  to  the  most  de- 
praved tastes  of  readers,  one  alone  ex- 
cepted. This  is  called  Colombia e.  It 
came  before  the  world  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  edited  by  an  actress, 
and  having  actresses  for  contributors. 
The  life  of  the  world  of  vice  was  to  be 
made  public  in  its  columns.  We  do  not 
think  that  its  success  equalled  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  Indeed,  in 
place  of  being  more  attractive  than  tha 
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ostal)lishcd  organs  of  haiV  rcpntntion,  it 
proved  far  duller  than  the  Petit  Journal. 
The  revelations  it  contained  were  not 
novel;  the  anecdotes  were  devoid  of 
piquancy.  Its  originality  consisted  in 
being  ]>rinted  on  pink  ])aper,  and  this, 
though  a]>propriate  enough,  was  yet  hard- 
ly eufticient  to  compensate  for  its  draw- 
backs. But  tne  badness  of  all  these  pa- 
pers is  less  to  be  wondered  at  than  the 
fatuity  of  a  Government  which  can  think 
it  a  duty  to  encourage  them.  That  it 
should  do  so  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
vice,  and  not  virtue,  is  in  favor  at  Court. 
It  proves,  moreover,  that  so  long  as 
French  men  of  letters  do  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  Emperor's  policy,  they  may  pub- 
lish with  impunity  the  most  wretched 
and  demoralizing  trash. 

Before  a  Frenchman  dare  print  and 
vend  a  newspaper  containing  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  politics,  he  must  deposit 
a  large  sum  as  caution-money,  and  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  the  Government, 
lie  may  be  perfectly  inoffensive,  and 
mean  no  barm  to  his  fellows,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  may  desire  to  benefit  them  as 
much  as  to  enrich  himself.  Should  he 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  requisite  per- 
mission, he  has  another  difficulty  to  eon- 
tend  against — namely,  the  tax  in  the 
shape  of  a  stamp  which  is  affixed  to  each 
number  of  a  licensed  paper.  The  effect 
of  this  is,  of  course,  to  oblige  him  to 
charge  a  higher  price  for  his  journal 
than  may  be  charged  for  one  which  is 
unstamped.  Suppose  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  a  speculator  who  is  solely 
animated  by  a  desire  to  gain  a  large  re- 
turn for  his  outlay,  he  will  find  no  hin- 
derance  should  he  wish  to  own  a  news- 
paper. If  he  confines  himself  to  retailing 
scandid,  he  may  found  as  many  papers 
as  he  pleases,  lie  may  sell  them  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  the  poorest 
class  of  readers,  because  he  has  no  se- 
curity to  give,  and  no  stamp  to  purchase. 
He  is  thus  unchecked  in  his  desire  to 
work  as  much  mischief,  and  get  in  return 
as  much  profit,  as  possible.  He  may 
even  count  on  the  approbation  of  cour- 
tiers, and  tlie  patronage  of  Ministers, 
lie  is  certain  to  be  invited  to  all  the 
State  balls.  He  will  rejoice  to  think 
that  he  inhabits  a  country  where  respect- 
able newspapers  enjoy  the  minimum  of 
liberty,  and  disreputable  ones  indulge  in 
the  maximum  of  license. 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  to 
deny  that  the  press  in  France  is  fettered. 
They  arc  fond  of  asserting  that,  so  long 
as  the  law  is  not  violated,  entire  freedom 
of  expression  is  allowed.  They  will  prob- 
ably add,  if  questioned  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  law,  tliat  it  resembles  that  which 
in  England  punishes  a  journalist  who 
libels  his  fellow-men.  A  foreigner  will 
assuredly  be  told  by  them  that  in  France 
the  press  is  really  as  free  as  elsewhere, 
inasmuch  as  whoever  will  may  found  a 
newspaper.  This  is  in  a  sense  undenia- 
ble. J^ut  it  is  equally  true,  and  equally 
misleading,  to  say  that  a  manacled  pris- 
oner is  not  to  be  pitied  because  he  may 
dance.  When  appealed  to,  the  prisoner 
would  assuredly  say  that  he  considers 
freedom  to  mean  the  power  of  leaving 
the  gaol  and  going  where  he  pleases,  as 
well  as  of  moving  his  shackled  limbs 
within  the  four  walls  of  his  cell.  As 
matters  now  are  in  Paris,  the  Journal 
des  Dihata  may  say  nothing  displeasing 
to  the  authorities  without  endangering 
its  existence,  whereas  the  Petit  Journal 
may  publish  whatever  suits  its  purpose, 
heedless  of  anv  unpleasant  consequences. 
The  fool  may  l)ray,  but  the  sage's  mouth 
is  forcibly  closed.  "Timoth6e  Trimm" 
is  applauded  when  he  writes  something 
unusuallv  coarse  or  sillv,  while  Prevost- 
I^aradol  is  prosecuted  should  he  criticise 
the  acts  of  the  Government  with  the 
prescience  of  a  statesman  and  the  calm- 
ness of  a  philosopher. 


The  Art  JonmaL 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 

AGE. 

BT  a.  C.  HALL,  F.8.A.,  AND  IIKB.  B.  C.  BALL. 
JAMES   HOGG. 

TVnEN  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  visited  London,  in  January, 
1832,  he  produced  in  "literary  circles" 
a  sensation  almost  as  great  as  niiffbt 
have  been  created  by  the  removal  of  Ben 
Nevis  to  Blackheath.  The  world  of 
London  was  idle  then,  and  the  incident 
became  an  event. 

It  was  a  rare  and  carious  sight  to  see 
the  Shepherd  feted  in  aristocratic  salons ; 
mingling  among  the  learned  and  polite 
of  «11  grades — clumsily,  but  not  rudely; 
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he  was  roBtic,  without  being  coarse  ;  not 
attempting  to  ape  the  refinement  to 
which  he  was  unused  ;  but  seeming  per- 
fectly aware  that  all  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  accepting  admiration  as  a 
right* 

He  was  ray  guest  several  times  d ur- 
ine that  period  of  unnatural  excitement 
which  there  can  be  no  question  short- 
ened his  life ;  and  at  my  house  ho  met 
many  of  his  literary  contemporaries, 
whom  he  might  not  otherwise  have 
known. 

In  society,  where,  as  I  have  intimated, 
he  was  easy  and  self-possessed,  because 
natural,  his  glowing  and  kindly  counte- 
nance, his  rousing  and  hearty  laugh,  the 
qnaintness  of  his  remarks,  his  gentle  or 
biting  satire,  the  continual  flow  of  home- 
ly wit,  the  rough,  but  perfectly  becom- 
ing manner  in  which  he  sung  his  own 
Jacobite  songs,  all  gained  for  him,  per- 
sonally, the  golden  opinions  previously 
accorded  to  his  writings  ;  and  the  visit 
of  James  Hogg  to  tlie  Metropolis  was 
not  a  failure,  but  a  success. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  18.32,  a  pub- 
lic dinner  was  given  to  him  in  the  groat 
hall  of  the  Freemason's  Tavern  ;  nomi- 
nally it  was  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  Robert  Burns,  but  really  to  re- 
ceive the  Shepherd.  There  were  many 
men  of  note  present ;  among  others, 
two  of  the  sons  of  Burns,  Lockhart, 
Basil  Hall,  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
others  of  equal  or  lesser  note  ;  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  guests  being  Mr. 
Aiken,  then  consul  at  Archangel,  to 
whom  Burns  had,  half  a  century  before, 
addressed  his  famous  lines — "  Epistle  to 
a  Young  Friend." 

The  dinner  had  been  ordered  for  two 
hundred  ;  but  long  before  it  appeared 
on  the  table,  four  hundred  persons  had 
assembled  to  partake  of  it ;  it  will  be 
easy  to  conceive  the  terrible  confusion 
that  ensued,  as  steward  after  steward 
rushed  about  the  room,  seizing  food 
wherever  he  could  find  it,  and  bearing 
it  off  in  triumph  to  the  empty  dishes 
laid  before  his  friends,  over  which  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  stand  guard, 
while  the  wrathful  clamor  of  those  who 

•  Hogflf,  in  one  of  his  Lay  Sermons,  says: 
"For  npwaTds  of  twenty  years  I  have  mixed 
with  all  classes  of  societv,  and  as  I  never  knew 
to  which  I  belonged,  I  have  been  perfectly  free 
and  at  my  ease  with  them  all." 


had  nothing  was  effectually  drowned  by 
the  bagpipes — two  pipers  pacing  leisure- 
ly round  the  hall.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  the  guests  were  indignant, 
for  each  had  paid  twenty-five  shillings 
for  his  ticket  of  admission,  and  certainly 
many  wore  sent  hungry  away. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  gaUnnt  Scottish 
soldier,  who  had  gained  "  the  bubble 
reputation  "  in  the  east,  and  who,  as  an 
author,  added  bays  to  his  laurels,  was  in 
the  chair. 

When  the  usual  toasts  had  been  given, 
THE  ■  toast  of  the  evening  was  an- 
nounced; but  the  toast-master  had  no 
idea  that  a  guest  thus-  honored  was 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  shepherd, 
and  consequently  conceived  he  was  do- 
ing his  duty  best  when  to  the  assembled 
crowd  he  announced  "  a  bumper  toast  to 
the  health  of  3liHter  Sheplierd  ;  "  there 
was  a  roar  throughout  the  building,  and 
the  hero  of  the  day  joined  in  the  laugh 
as  heartily  as  the  guests. 

Up  rose  a  man,  hale  and  hearty  as  a 
mountain  breeze,  fresh  as  a  branch  of 
hill-sidtt  heather,  with  a  visage  unequiv- 
ocally Scotch,  high  cheek  bones,  a  sharp 
and  clear  gray  eye,  an  exjjansive  fore- 
head, sandy  hair,  and  with  ruddy  cheeks, 
which  the  late  nights  and  late  mornings 
of  a  month  in  London  had  not  yet  sal- 
lowed. His  form  was  manly  and  mus- 
cular, and  his  voice  strong  and  glad- 
some, with  a  rich  Scottish  accent,  which 
he,  probably,  on  that  occasion,  rather 
heightened  than  depressed.  His  appear- 
ance that  evening  may  be  described  in 
one  word — and  that  word  purely  English. 

It  was  HKAETY  ! 

He  expressed  his  "  great  satisfaction 
at  meeting  so  nun\erous  and  respectable 
an  assembly — met  in  so  magnificent  an 
edifice  for  such  an  object."  He  was 
proud  that  he  had  been  born  a  poet, 
proud  that  his  humble  name  should  have 
teen  associated  with  that  of  his  mighty 
predecessor  Burns.  That  indeed  was 
fame,  and  nobody,  henceforward,  would 
venture  to  insinuate  that  he  had  not  ac- 
quired some  share  of  true  greatness 
after  the  honor  which  had  been  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  literary  public  of 
such  a  metropolis.  He  loved  literature 
for  its  own  sake,  and  he  gloried  in  his 
connection  with  his  cduntry.  Tlie  musei 
it  was  true,  had  found  him  a  poor  shep- 
herd, and  a  poor  shepherd  ho  still  re- 
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mAincd  after  all;  but  iu  his  cultivation  of 
poetry,  he  was  influenced  by  far  prouder 
motives,  and  more  elevated  considera- 
tions, and  ho  was  not  without  his  re- 
ward. After  expat iatiu'if  on  hia  literary 
labors,  the  shepherd  concluded  by  re- 
peating his  thanks  for  the  i'avors  he  had 
experienced,  and  hope«l  that  the  over- 
flowings of  a  grateful  heart  would  n(  t 
bo  the  less  accept al»le  because  ihey 
might  be  conveyed  in  "an  uncouth 
idiom  and  barbart)us  j)hrase()logy."* 

The  applause  that  followed  his  racy 
remarks — a  brief  history  of  his  life— 
and  his  ex])ressions  of  wonder  at  finding 
himself  where  Hie  was,  and  how  he  was, 
mi«xht  have  turned  a  stronger  brain  than 
that  of  James  llogg.f 

1  have  alvvavs  understood  that  this 
was  his  lirst  and  only  visit  to  London, 
and  So  I  believe  it  is  ({escribed  bv  all  his 
biographers.  l>ut  in  his  autobiography 
he  states — "  I  went  to  England  during 
the  >unim(.'r" — tlie  date  is  not  given  ;    it 


Shepherd.^  The  poet  is  had  up  to  the  draw- 
ing; room,  smock  frock  and  all,  and  introduced 
to  cvurybody.  Presently  he  pulls  out  a  paper 
— some  verses  which  he  had  written  that 
morninp,  and  would  read,  if  agreeable.  With 
a  horrid  Scotch  accent  and  charity-boy 
twan<r,  he  got  through  some  staves,  nobody 
understanding  a  line.  *  Mr.  Hogg,^  says  Mrs. 
Opie,  *  I  think,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  could 
ilo  more  justice  to  your  verses  than  yourself;' 
so  takes  them  from  him,  and  with  her  charm- 
ing delivery,  cau.ses  tliem  to  be  voted  very 
pretty.  On  inquiry  it  is  found  that  the 
shej)herd  is  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Cork,  the 
great  patroness  of  hons." 

For  this  very  circumstantial  state- 
ment, I  believe  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever;  certainly  in  that  year,  1817, 
Hogg  was  not  in  London,  and  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  whether  some 
pretender  imposed  on  good  Mrs.  Opie 
and  her  friends,  or  whether  the  story  is 
pure  invention. 

Hogg  has  given  us  an  autobiograpliy, 
from  his  birth  up  to  a  late — but  not  a 
seeuH  to  have  been  in  the  year  1801,  very  late — period  of  his  life.  His  vani- 
and  he  does  not  intimate  thai  he  went  |  ty  was  so  inartiticial  as  to  be  absolutely 
so  far  as  London.  Yet  in  Lucy  Aiken's  ;  amusing  ;  he  avowed  and  seemed  proud 
3femotrH  and  llemahUy  I  find  this  i  *;f  it,  as  one  of  his  natural  rights.  "I 
story  told  by  her  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  i  like  to  write  about  myself" — that  sen- 
Aiken.     It  is  dated  1817  :  ;  tence  begins  his  autobiography;  and  the 

•,-,     ,^  .       ,     .     ,.,,  .     -      ,  I  sensation  is  kept  up  to  the  end.   Accord- 

-  Mrs.  Opie,  who  is  still  m  London,  was    i„^,|y^  i,^,  ^^^^ks,  "fearlessly  and  unre- 


hoMing  one  of  her  usual   Sun<lay   morning 
lc\'l!C'S,  when   up  comes  the  footman,  mucli 


servedly   out;"  but   bating  his   belief 


away.      Down  she  goes  to   investigate  the  | 
matter.       The    rustic     advances  —  nothin;j 
abashed.     *  I  am  .lames  Hogg,   the  Ettrick 


ruflh'd,  to  tellher  that  a  man  in  a  smock  ^^''^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Byron,  Scott,  and  Words- 
frock  was  I)elo\v— who  wantf«l  to  speak  to  Worth,  on  their  own  ground,  and  that 
her — would  take  no  denial— could  not  be  got    he   originated   Iilackwood*8  Magazine 

'  — enough  remains  to  exiubit  a  man  of 
great  natural  powers,  who  merits  the 
high  place  he  obtained  in  the  literary 
history  of  his  age  and  country.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  record  of  wonderful  triumphs 
over  difliculties  almost  without  parallel. 
He  stated  himself  to  have  been  bom 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1772  :  but  the 
parish  register  gives  the  date  of  his 
birth— 9th  December,  1770.  There  is, 
consequently,  a  confusion  as  to  the  actual 
time,"'  as  there  is  about  the  actual  place, 
some  according  the  honor  to  "  Ettrick 
Hall,"  others  to  "  Ettrick  House,"  each 
of    which,    notwithstanding    ita    high- 


*  I  copv  this  juasfta«^u  fnun  tlu*  Tuna,  of  Jaini- 
arv  iir,tli/is:i;j. 

f  He  docs  not  appear  to  hav(»  written  niiicli 
in  r«*f«.'rcnc-i' to  his  stay  in  London.  A  ])as3au'e 
on  till*  suhjt.'ct,  1h)Wi*vit,  (n'cur-*  in  oni'  of  hi:j 
Lay  SiTrnoiis  (to  which  I  shnll  ri-fiT  presontly) 
that  may  l)e  worth  (piotinijr:  "  I  must  always  re- 
gard t  hi*  Hjcifty  of  L'^ndoii  a-*  tlu'  ]»iiik  of  wliat 
I  have  stM*n  in  tlie  wt>rld.  I  met  must  of  ilie 
literarv  ladies,  and  ennfess  thai  I  liked  them 
better  than  the  blue  sloekirii^s  t)f  Kilinburgh. 
Tiieir  i^L-ueral  infi>rmatioii  i.s  not  superior  to  that 
of  tlji'ir  northern  si>l«Ts;  perhaps  it  may  be 
enid  that  it  is  less  <lrt(rrmined  ;  but  then    they 

nevvr  a<riniio  so  mueh Amorit^  the 

nobility  and  gentry.  I  felt,  myself  most  at  homo, 
and  most  nt  my  ease.     Tliero  was  no  ^trainiu:^ 

for  snjieriority  ihere The  impres.-ion  left 

on  my  mind  by  minirlin:;  with  thetirst.  society  of 
Loniloti   is  that  of  perfeetion,  anil  wiiat  I  would 
just  wisli  society  to  be." — Imi/  iiirmon  on  Good 
Uncdiny. 


*  Tho  birthduy  of  Robert  Bums  was  the  &6th 
January.  I  lo^u;  dearly  loved  to  be  likened  to  hU 
^reat  countryman,  and  it  is  believed  in  Mi  case 
"the  wish  was  father  to  the  thoQffht;**  that  he 
post-dated  his  birth.  The  point,  howercr,  is  by 
no  means  settled,  and  wo  have  a  right  to  give 
James  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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sonnding  title,  was  a  bumble  cottage  not 
far  removed  from  a  but.  Tbo  uu poetic 
name,  Hogg,  wbicb  he  was  always  bet- 
ter pleased  to  exchange  for  that  of  the 
"Ettrick  Shepherd,"  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  far-away  ancestor 
— a  pirate,  or  a  sea  king,  one  Haug  of 
Norway,  lie  was  born  a  shepherd,  of  a 
race  of  shepherds,  the  youngest  of  four 
sons.  His  father  was  in  no  way  remark- 
able,* but,  as  with  all  men  of  intellectual 
power,  he  inherited  mental  strength 
from  his  mother,  Margaret  Laidlaw,  '*  a 

{)ious,  though  uneducated  woman,  who 
oved  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her 
Bible  ;  her  memory  was  stored  with 
border  ballads  ;  she  was  a  firm  believer 
io  kelpies,  brownies,  and  others  of  the 
good  people,"  stories  concerning  which 
from  his  earliest  infancy  she  poured  into 
the  greedy  ears  of  her  son.  They  were 
the  seed  that  bore  the  fruit. 

He  had  a  few  months'  schooling — the 
Bchoolhouse  being  close  to  his  cottage 
door.  At  seven  years  old,  however,  it 
was  needful  that  he  should  do  work ; 
and  he  was  hired  bye  a  neighboring 
farmer,  his  half  year's  wages  being  "  one 
ewe  lamb,  and  a  pair  of  shoe8."f 

From  his  childhood  he  had  a  perpet- 
ual struggle  with  untoward  fate ;  "  chill 
penary  repressed  his  noble  rage;"  from 
niB  birth  almost  to  his  death,  as  his 
biographer  writes,  "he  was  always  in 
deep  waters,  where  nothing  was  above 
the  surface  but  the  head  ;  "  yet  the  his- 
torian of  his  singular  and  wayward  life 
has  little  to  say  to  his  discredit,  and 
nothing  to  his  dishonor.  He  has  to 
record  more  of  temptations  resisted 
than  of  culpabilities  encouraged  ;  and 
although  by  no  means  a  man  of  regular 
habits,  Hogg  never  so  far  yielded  to  dis- 
sipation as  to  be  ignored  even  by  the 
very  scrupulous  among  his  countrymen. 
Wayward  indeed  he  was ;  he  quarrelled 
with  his  true  friend,  Scott,  but  the  mag- 

•  In  1814,  Wordsworth,  during  his  vbit  to 
Scotland,  had  "  refreshment "  at  the  cottage  of 
Hogg*8  father,  **  a  shepherd,  a  fine  old  man,  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age.** 

f  Scott,  writing  to  Byron,  says  of  Hogg : 
"  Hogg  could  literally  neither  read  nor  write  till 
A  very  late  period  of  hia  life,  and  when  he  first 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  talent, 
<x>nld  neither  spell  nor  write  grammar;"  and 
liOckhart  states  that  he  had  "  taught  himself  to 
write  by  copying  the  letters  of  a  printed  book, 
as  he  lay  watching  hia  flock  by  the  hill-side." 


nanimoas  man  sought  reconciliation  with 
•his  irritable  brother.  To  Wilson,  an- 
other true  friend,  he  wrote  a  letter 
which,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
was  "full  of  abusive  epithets;"  with 
all  the  publishers  he  was  perpetually  at 
war. 

In  judging  a  character,  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  formed  ;  and  Hogg  might  have 
been  pardoned  by  posterity  if  he  had 
fallen  far  more  short  than  he  did  of  the 
high  standard  which  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary for  our  teachers *to  set  up;  while 
Jt  is  certain  that  his  voluminous  and 
varied  writings  were  designed  and  are 
calculated  to  uphold  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness and  virtue. 

He  was  employed,  almost  from  infan- 
cy, in  tending  sheep,  herding  cows — 
doing  anything  that  a  very  child  could 
do — and  ran  about,  illcLid,  bare-footed, 
learning  from  Nature,  and  Nature  only, 
eating  scanty  meals  by  wayside  brooks, 
and  drinking  from  some  crystal  stream 
near  at  hand  ;  serving  twelve  masters 
before  he  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year, 
enduring  hunger  often,  suffering  much 
from  over-toil,  sleeping  in  stables  and 
cowhouses,  associating  only  with  four- 
footed  beasts  over  which  he  kept  watch 
and  ward,  picking  up,  how  and  when 
he  could,  a  little  learning,  hearing  from 
many — from  his  mother  especially — the 
old  ballad  songs  of  Scotland,  and  acquir- 
ing in  early  youth,  the  cognomen  of 
"  Jamie  the  Poeter,"  writing  poems  as 
he  tended  his  unruly  Hock  ;  and  at  length 
rising  out  of  the  mire  in  which  circum- 
stances seemed  to  have  plunged  him,  to 
become  notorious — nav,  famous — as  one 
of  the  men  of  whom  Scotland,  so  fertile 
of  great  and  glorious  women  and  men, 
is  rightly  and  justly  proud. 

These  are  the  eloquent  words  of  his 
eloquent  countryman.  Professor  Wilson, 
in  reference  to  the  earlier  career  of 
Hogg: 

^'  He  passed  a  youth  of  poverty  and  hard- 
ship— but  it  was  the  youth  of  a  lonely  shep- 
herd among  the  most  beautiful  pastoral  val- 
leys in  the  world  ;  and  in  that  8olit)iry  life 
in  which  seasons  of  spirit-stirring  activity 
are  followed  by  seasons  of  contemplative 
repose,  how  many  years  passed  over  him 
rich  in  impressions  of  sense  and  in  dreams  of 
fancy.     His  haunts  were  among  scenes 

*The  most  remote  and  Izutccetsible 
By  shepherds  trode/ 
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And  living  for  years  in  solitude,  he  tiiicon- 
Rciously  formed  friendships  with  the  springs,  • 
the  brooks,  the  caves,  the  hills,  and  with  all 
the  more  fleeting  and  faithless  pageantry  of 
the  sky,  that  to  him  came  in  the  place  of 
those  human  affections  from  whose  indul- 
gence he  was  debarred  by  the  necessities  that 
kept  him  aloof  from  the  cottage  fire,  and  up 
among  the  mists  on  the  mountain  top.  .  .  . 
To  feel  the  full  power  of  his  genius,  we  must 
go  with  him 

*  Beyond  this  risible  dionuU  sphere,* 

and  walk  through  the  shadowy  world  of  the 

imagination The  still  green  beauty  of 

the  pastoral  hills  anfl  vales  where  he  passed 
his  youth  inspired  him  with  ever-brooding 
visions  of  fairy  land — till,  as  he  lay  musing 
in  his  lonely  shieling,  the  world  of  fantasy 
seemed,  in  the  clear  depths  of  his  imagina- 
tion, a  lovelier  reflection  of  that  of  nature, 
like  the  hills  and  heavens  more  softly  shining 
in  the  waters  of  his  native  lake." 

m 

In  1801,  a  chance  visit  to  Edinbnrgh, 
in  charpre  of  a  flock  of  sheep  for  sale,  led 
to  his  "engaging"  a  printer  to  print 
sundry  of  his  poems.  They  did  not  find, 
nof  were  they  entitled  to  find,  tame ; 
and  ho  continued  a  shepherd  until  an- 
other and  a  happier  "  chance"  came  in 
his  way. 

When  Scott  was  seeking  materials  for 
his  JUinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border^ 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
Laidlaw,  a  peasant  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted an  enduring  friendship.  Hogg 
had  been  his  father's  servant,  and  as 
Laidlaw  knew  Iiis  enthusiasm  concern- 
ing the  subject  of  Scott's  search,  he 
brought  them  together,  being  especially 
anxious  to  do  so  because  "  Jamie's 
mother "  had  "  by  heart "  many  old 
Scottish  ballads.  Scott  found  a  brother 
poet,  a  true  son  of  Nature  and  Genius, 
and  continued  to  befriend  him  to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  "auspicious  fate"  thus 
brought  him  into  connection  with  Wal- 
ter Scott,  he  was  cheered  and  invigorat- 
ed, for  awhile,  by  the  sun  of  prosperity. 
Subscribers  to  his  Mountain  BumI^ 
and  a  sum  paid  to  him  for  what  he  c;ills 
**  that  celebrated  work,  Hogg  on  jS/ieep^^^ 
made  him  so  suddenly  rich  (for  he  was 
master  of  £300)  that  he  "  went  perfectly 
mad,"  took  a  large  pasture  farm,  lost  all 
his  money,  and  was  again  as  poor  as 
ever ;  until,  in  1810,  he  wrapped  his  plaid 
about  his  shoulders  and  marched  to 
EtUnhiirgh  to  become  a  mau  of  letters 


"by  profeision."  The  wayward,  vain, 
and  erratic  man  of  genius  encountered 
more  tlian  the  usual  impedimonts.  At 
that  period,  he  wrote  of  himself  that  he 
was  "  a  common  shepherd,  who  never 
was  at  school,  who  went  to  service  at 
seven  years  old,  and  could  neither  read 
nor  write  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
when  thirty  ; "  yet  who  had  "  set  op  for 
a  connoisseur  in  manners,  taste,  and  gen- 
ius." Thus  he  alludes  to  a  periodical 
work.  The  /SJw/,  of  which  he  was  for  a 
time  the  editor. 

He  became,  therefore,  "  by  proression 
a  man  of  letters."  Afterwards,  he  pur- 
sued that  "profession"  through  many 
varied  paths  —  writing  plays,  poems  and 
prose,  getting  money  now  and  then,  by 
fits  and  starts,  but  on  the  whole,  ^^  doing 
badly,"  and  obtaining  a  large  amount  of 
popularity  with  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  actual  gain. 

In  1814,  he  was  presented  with  the 
small  farm  of  "  Alt  rive  Lake,  in  the  wilds 
of  Yarrow,"  by  the  Duke  of  Bucclenoh: 
no  doubt  the  suggestion  came  from  Wal- 
ter Scott.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  HogSTy 
for  "  it  gave  him  a  habitation  among  his 
native  woods  and  streams."  Here  he 
built  a  cottage,  married,^ took  a  large 
farm,  Mount  Senger,  fonnd  he  had  not 
half  enough  money  to  stock  it,  and  grad- 
ually drooped  down,  until  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  he  had  "  not  a  sixpence  in  the 
world."* 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  led  a  happy  life. 
"  Some  may  think,"  he  writes,  "  that  I 
must  have  worn  out  a  life  of  misery  and 
wretchedness;  but  the  case  has  been 
qHite  the  reverse.  I  never  knew  either 
man  or  woman  who  has  been  so  uniform- 
ly happy  as  I  have  been  ;  which  has  been 
partly  owing  to  a  good  oonstitntion,  and 
partly  to  the  conviction  that  a  heavenly 
gift,  conferring  the  powers  of  immortal 
song,  was  inherent  in  my  soul.  Indeed, 
so  imiformly  smooth  and  happy  has  my 
married  life  been,  that,  on  a  retrospect, 
I  cannot  distinguish  one  part  from  an- 
other, save  by  some  remarkably  good 
days  of  fishing,  shooting,  and  curling  on 
the  ice." 

*  "A  pardonable  vanity,**  writes  Lockhart, 
"made  liim  convert  his  cottage  into  an  unpud 
hostelrie  for  the  reception  of  endleaa  troops  of 
thoughtless  admirers ;  **  the  natnral  consequence 
was  a  mesh  of  pccniiiary  difficulties  from  which 
,  he  was  never  disentangled. 
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I  have  great  pleasure  in  again  tran- 
Bcribing  a  few  passages  from  one  of  his 
Lay  Sermons : 

"  I  am  an  old  man,  and  of  course,  my  sen- 
timents are  those  of  an  old  man  ;  bat  I  am  not 
like  one  of  those  crabbed  philosophers  who  rail 
at  the  8tat«  which  they  cannot  reach,  for,  in 
UDcerity  of  lieart,  I  believe  that  hitherto  no 
man  has  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  felicity 
than  I  have.  It  is  well  known  in  what  a  laby- 
rinth of  poverty  and  toil  my  life  has  been 
spent,  but  I  never  repined,  for  when  subjected 
to  the  greatest  and  most  humiliating  disdain 
and  reproaches,  I  always  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  did  not  deserve  them.  1  have 
rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  my  friends,  and 
have  never  envied  any  man*s  happiness.  I 
have  never  intentionally  done  evil  to  any  liv- 
ing soul ;  and  knowing  how  little  power  I  had 
to  do  good  to  others,  I  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity that  came  within  the  reach  of  my 
capacity  to  do  it.  I  have  not  only  been  sat- 
isfied, but  most  thankful  to  the  (iiver  of  all 
good,  for  my  sublunary  blessings,  the  highest 
of  all  for  a  grateful  heart  that  enjoys  them; 
and  I  have  always  accustomed  myself  to 
think  more  on  what  I  have  than  on  what  1 
want.  I  have  seen  but  little  of  life,  but  I  have 
looked  minutely  into  that  little,  and  I  assure 
you,  on  the  faith  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  miseries 
and  misfortunes  of  many  of  my  friends  solely 
to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  which  other  men  envied ;  and  I  never 
knew  a  man  happy  with  a  great  fortune,  who 
would  not  have  been  much  happier  without 
it.  Nor  did  I  ever  know  a  vicious  person,  or 
■one  who  scoffed  at  religion,  happ}-.'* 

We  have  other  testimony  beside  bis 
own  that  tlic  goodness  of  ids  nature 
ni:ule  the  happiness  of  his  life. 

The  Kev.  James  Uussell,  of  Yarrow 
at  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  poet,  when 
the  statue  was  inaugurated,  tiius  toueh- 
iiigly  referred  to  the  social  and  doinestie 
habits  and  feelings  of  tlie  poet  he  had 
long  known  and  loved  : 

"  Much  it  testified  for  his  homo  affections 
.that,  while  spending  a  season  in  London, 
where  he  was  feted  and  flattered  by  all  par- 
ties, he  sent  down  *  A  New- Year's  Gift  for  his 
children,'  in  the  form  of  a  few  simple  prayers 
and  hymns,  written  expressly  for  their  use. 
I  cannot  forget  him  as  the  kind  master  of  a 
household,  indulgent  perhaps  to  a  fault,  and 
how  he  was  wont,  as  the  Sabbath  evening 
came  round,  to  take  down  *  the  big  ha'  Bible, 
aace  his  father's  pride,'  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  to  exercise  his  domestics  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  I  cannot  forgot  the  at- 
tractions of  his  social  companionship,  his 
lively  fancy,  or  his]  flashes  of  merriment  that 


I  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  I  cannot  forget  his 
intense  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  cottage  lite,  nor  his  generous  aid  in  bring- 
ing the  means  of  education  (all  the  more 
valued  from  his  own  early  disadvantages) 
within  the  reach  of  the  shcplierds  and  peas- 
antry around  him." 

Perhaps  the  name  of  the  Et  trick  Shep- 
herd was  made  more  famous  in  England 
by  the  lavish  and  sometimes  inconsider- 
ate use  of  it  in  BlackwooiTs  Matjuzine^ 
than  by  all  his  many  poems  and  tales  in 
prose  an<l  verse.  Few  read  nowadays, 
his  "  ^If)untaiu  Bard,."  or  his  *'  Queen's 
\y"ake ; "  and  "  Bonny  Kilmeny "  is 
known  chiefly  by  its  pleasant  sound, 
while  tlie  "  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  "  and 
his  "  Tales  of  the  Covenanters  "  were 
long  ago  laid  on  the  shelf.*  The  shep- 
herd is,  however,  immortalized  in  the 
'*  Noctes."  It  is  understood  that  Hogg 
protested  against  the  "  too  much  fainil 
iarity  that  breeds  contempt,"  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  often  "  shown  up  " 
in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been  agree- 
able ;  but  of  a  surety,  it  gave  him  noto- 
riety, if  it  did  not  bring  him  fanie ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  lie  preferred 
thus  to  be  talked  about  to  the  not  being 
talked  about  at  all.  That  his  friend 
Wilson  meant  him  no  serious  wrong  is 
certain,  for  Wilson  was  of  those  wlio 
most  esteemed  and  regarded  him.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Hogg,  Wilson  prom- 
ises to  abstain  from  introducing  him 
into  the  "  Noctes  ;  "  "  //*,  indeed^  that  be 
disagreeable  to  youy  *'  But,"  he  adds, 
*'  all  the  idiots  in  existence  shall  never 
persuade  me  that  in  those  dialogues  you 
are  not  respected  and  honored,  and  that 
they  have  not  spread  the  fame  of  your 
genius  and  your  virtues  all  over  Europe, 
America,  Asia,  and  Al'rica." 


♦  A  very  beautiful  edition  of  Ilogg'a  works, 
poetry  and  prose,  was  published  in  It^^,  in  two 
large  volunu!?,  by  Messrs.  Blaekie  of  ulasgow. 
It  is  a  worth)'  nionutncnt  to  hia  memory;  far 
more  enduring  than  the  statue  iJiat  stands  by  St. 
Marv's  Loch.  The  illu&'tratlous,  of  which  there 
are  many,  are  fruui  the  admirable  2>encil  of  D.  0. 
Hill ;  the  landscapes,  tluit  is  to  say — for  there  are 
several  capital  figure-prints  by  an  artist  of  rare 
merit  with  whom  we  are  too  little  acquainted, 
K.  Ilalswello.  The  biography  is  by  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Thom9(»n ;  it  is  charmingly  written,  with 
a  genuine  love  of  the  subject,  a  thorough  a])preci- 
atiou  of  the  man.  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  him 
justice.  Altogether,  no  writer  of  our  time  has 
been  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  as-  regards 
editor,  artiBts,  and  publisher. 
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Like  Wordsworth's  Peddler,  he  was     ' 


ti 


a  roan 

Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  re- 
mark ; 
Active  and  nervous  in  liis  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  liis  whole  ligure  breathe  intellif^ence.*' 


Thus  he  is  described  bv  one  who  loved 
him  inuoli,  and  whose  name  miiifht  have 
been  associated  witli  the  foremost  wor- 
thii's  of  his  country,  had  not  an  "evil 
destiny"  placed  him,  while  yet  youn<r,  in 
a  position  of  independence — to  whom 
"  letters  "  have,  therefore,  ever  since  be^n 
a  relaxation  and  not  a  pursuit ;  but  who, 
sometimes,  supplies  proof  that  Scotland 
in  obtaining  a  valuable  sherilf  lost  a  rare 
poet.  I  refer  to  Henry  Glassford  Bell, 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  inaunjuratiniy  the 
statue  of  Ilogix,  thus  pictureil  his  friend  : 
"  We  remember  his  sturdy  form,  and 
shrewd,  I'amiliar  face ;  his  kindly  greet- 
ings, and  his  social  cheer;  his  summer 
angling, and  his  winter  curling;  his  wel- 
come presence  at  kirk  and  market,  and 
border  game;  and,  above  all,  how  his 
gray  eye  sparkletl  as  he  sang,  in  his  own 
simple  and  unadorned  fashion,  those  rus- 
tic ditties  in  whi<:h  a  manlv  vii^or  of 
sentiment  was  combined  with  unexpected 
grace,  sweetness,  and  tenderness." 

This  is  Lockh art's  portrait  (*'  Peter's 
Letters"):  *'llis  hair  is  of  the  true 
Sicambrian  yellow  ;  his  eyes  are  of  the 
lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
clearest,  blue ;  his  forehead  is  finely,  but 
strangely,  shaped — the  regions  of  pure 
fancy  and  of  pure  wit  being  largely 
develope<l ;  his  countenance  is  eloquent, 
both  in  its  gravity  and  levity,"  and  he 
adds,  "he  could  have  undertjone  verv 
little  change  since  he  was  a  herd  on  Yar- 
row." 


k   ! 


The  llev.  3Ir.  Thomson,  his  biogra- 
pher, ttius  pictures  hifn.  "In  height  he 
was  live  feet,  ten  inches  and  a  half;  his 
broad  chest  and  stjuare  shouMers  in<li- 
cated  health  and  strength,  wiiile  a  well- 
roun«lcd  leiz,  and  small  ankle  and  foot, 
showcil  the  active  shepherd  who  could 
outstrip  the  runaway  sheep."  His  hair 
in  his  vounijer  davs  was  auburn,  slijrhtlv 
incliiiinL:  to  vellow,  which  afterwards  be- 
came  a  dark  brown  mixed  with  gray ;  his 
eyes,  which  were  dark  blue,  were  bright 
and  intelligent.  His  features  were  ir- 
regular, while  his  eyo  and  ample  forehead 


redeemed  the  countenance  fronfi  every 
charge  of  common  fdace  homeliness.  And 
Lock  1 1  art  thus,  with  unusual  generosity, 
gives  an  insight  into  his  character: 
"  The  great  beauty  of  this  manV  deport- 
ment, to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  UDafiected 
simplicity  with  which  he  retains,  in  many 
respects,  the  external  manners  and  ap- 
pearance of  his  original  station,  blending 
all,  however,  with  a  softness  and  manly 
courtesy,  derived,  perhaps,  in  the  main, 
rather  from  the  natural  delicacy  of  his 
mind  and  temperament,  than  trom  the 
inthience  of  anything  he  has  learned  by 
mixim;  more  largelv  in  the  world." 

The  Ibllowing  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Hogg,  I  take  from  the  speech  of  Pro- 
fessor Avtoun,  delivered  at  the  Burns 
Festival  in  1844 — a  scene  I  have  de- 
cribed  in  my  Memory  of  Professor 
Wilson  : 

"  Who  is  there  that  has  not  heard  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd — of  him  whose  inspiration 
descen<U'd  as  lightly  as  the  breeze  that  blows 
along  the  mountain  sides — wrib  saw,  among 
the  lonely  and  secpicstered  glens  of  the  south, 
from  eyelids  touched  with  fairy  ointment, 
such  visions  as  are  vouchsafed  to  the  minstrel 
alone  —  the  dream  of  sweet  Kilmcny,  too 
spiritual  for  the  taint  of  earth  ?  I  shall  not 
attempt  any  comparison — for  I  am  not  here 
to  criticise— between  his  genius  and  that  of 
otluT  men,  on  whom  Cod,  in  his  bounty,  has 
bestowed  the  great  and  the  marvellous  gift 
The  songs  and  the  poetry  of  the  Shepherd  are 
now  the  nation's  own,  as  indeed  they  long 
have  been,  and  amid  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
choir  who  have  made  the  name  of  Scotland 
and  her  peasantry  familiar  throughout  the 
wi<lc  reach  of  the  habitable  world,  the  clear, 
wild  notes  of  the  forest  will  forever  be  heard 
to  ring.  I  have  seen  him  many  times  by  the 
banks  of  his  own  romantic  Yarrow  ;  I  have 
sat  with  him  in  the  calm  and  sunny  weather 
i>y  the  margin  of  Saint  Marv^s  lake;  I  have 
scon  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his  cheek  flash  as 
ho  spoke  out  some  old  heroic  ballad  of  the 
(lays  of  the  Douglas  and  the  Graeme ;  and 
1  have  /elt  as  I  have  listened  to  the  accents 
of  his  manly  voice,  that  while  Scotland 
could  produce  among  her  children  such 
men  as  him  beside  me,  her  ancient  spirit 
had  not  departed  from  her,  nor  the  star  of 
her  glory  grown  pale.  For  he  was  a  man, 
indeed,  cast  in  nature^s  happiest  mould. 
True- hearted,  and  brave,  and  generous,  and 
sincere;  alive  to  every  kindly  impnlae,  and 
fresh  at  the  core  to  the  last,  he  lived  among 
his  native  hills  the  blameless  life  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  poet ;  and  on  the  day  when  he 
was  laid  beneath  the  sod  in  the  lonely  kirk- 
yard  of  Ettrick,  there  was  not  ono  dry  eje 
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among    the    hundreds   that  lingered  round 
his  grave."  

I  qnoto  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Wilson,  ill  respect  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  his  poetic  power  : 

"Whenever  he  treats  of  fairy-land,  his  lan- 
guage insensibly  becomes,  as  it  were,  soft, 
mild,  and  aerial — we  could  almost  think  that 
we  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  the  fairy  folk — 
still  and  serene  images  seem  to  rise  up  with 
the  wild  music  of  the  insf^iration,  and  the 
poet  deludes  us  for  the  time  into  an  unques- 
tioning^ and  satisfied  belief  in  the  existence 
of  those  *  green  realms  of  bliss,'  of  which  he 
himself  seems  to  be  a  native  minstrel.  In 
this  department  of  pure  poetry,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  has,  among  his  own  countrymen  at 
least,  no  competitor.  lie  is  the  poet-laureate 
of  the  Court  of  Faery.  The  pastoral  valleys 
of  the  south  of  Scotland  look  to  him  as  their 
best  beloved  poet — all  their  wild  and  gentle 
superstitions  have  blended  with  his  being.'' 

Of  all  his  many  original,  and  some  of 
his  very  beautiful  compositions,  there  are 
not  a  few  that  take  their  place  among 
the  more  perfect  poems  of  the  age. 
That  from  which  1  quote  this  verse  is 
surely  of  them : 

"  Bird  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 

Sweot  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 
Emblem  of  happiness. 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling  place. 

Oh  1  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 
Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 

LoTO  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth  ; 

»  Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying? 

Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth  !  '* 

Southey — ever  a  safe  guide — writes 
of  James  Hogg  as  "  a  worthy  fellow, 
and  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  pow- 
ers ; "  and  Wordsworth  pays  a  graceful 
and  grateful  compliment  to  one  who 
was  his  "  guide  "  when  first  he  saw  "  the 
stream  of  Yarrow." 

The  poet  also  wrote  some  memorable 
lines  when  lie  learned  the  death  of  one  he 
esteemed  and  valued — when  "Ettrick 
mourned  her  Shepherd  dead." 

Mrs.  Hall,  in  one  of  her  Recollections, 
describes  an  evening  party  at  her  house, 
in  which,  among  the  guests,  were  James 
Hogg,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Allan  Cun- 
Dingham,  Colonel  James  Glencairn 
Burns,  LsBtitia  Landon,  Prooter,  Miss 
Maria   J.  Jewsbury,   Emma   Roberts, 


William  Jerdan,  Mrs.  Hofland,  Laman 
Hlanchard,  Richard  Lalor  Shiel,  and  Sir 
David  Wilkie.  Others,  no  doubt,  might 
be  called  to  mind  who  there  met  on  that 
evening.  Tliey  have  all  (excepting 
Procter  and  Jerdan)  passed  from  earth. 
This  is  the  portrait  she  then  drew  of 
Hogg:  "I  can  recall  James  Hogg  sit- 
ting on  the  sofa — his  countenance  flushed 
with  the  excitement  and  the  *  toddy ' — 
(he  had  come  to  us  from  a  dinner  with 
Sir  George  Warrender,  whom  some  wag 
spoke  of  as  Sir  George  Provender)— ex- 
pressing wild  earnestness,  not,  I  thought, 
unmixed  with  irascibility.  He  was  thenj 
certainlv,  more  like  a  buovant  Irishman 
than  a  steady  son  of  the  soil  of  the 
thistle,  as  he  shouted  forth,  in  an  nn- 
tuneable  voice,  songs  that  were  his  own 
especial  fiivorites;  giving  us  some  ao- 
count  of  the  origin  of  each  at  its  con- 
clusion. One  I  particularlv  remember — 
*The  Woman  Folk.'  'Ila,  Ha!'  he 
exclaimed,  echoing  our  applause  with 
his  own  broad  hands — '  that  song,  which 
I  am  6ften  forced  to  sing  to  the  leddieSy 
sometimes  against  my  will,  that  song 
will  never  be  sung  so  well  again  by  any 
one  after  I  be  done  wi'  it.'  1  remember 
Cunningham's  comment,  'That's  because 
you  have  the  7iature  in  you ! ' " 

Hogg's  birthplace  and  his  grave  are 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  asunder.  Ett- 
rick kirk  is  modern;  but  the  kirkyard 
is  so  old  that  the  rude  forefathers  of 
Ettrick  have  been  laid  there  for  many 
centuries.  A  plain  headstone  marks  the 
poet's  grave ;  it  contains  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

'*  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
who  was  born  at  Ettrick  Hall  in  IVVO, 
and  died  at  Altrive  Lake  the  2l8t  day 
of  November,  1835." 

The  place  of  his  death  was  some  miles 
distant  from  that  of  his  birth  and  burial ; 
but  there  his  people  lay ;  there  he  de- 
sired to  lie,  and  to  that  kirkyard  his 
widow  rightly  conveyed  him ;  his  wid- 
ow— for  in  1820,  he  married  Miss  Marga- 
ret Pliillips,  a  young  lady  of  respectable 
family;  "and,"  writes  his  generous 
biographer,  "no  choice  he  ever  made 
was  so  wise,  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
fortunate."*  She  survived  him,  and  so 
did  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

*  Margaret,  the  widow  of  James  Hogg,  re- 
ceived in  January,  1854,  one  of  the  crown  pen- 
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When  he  was  interred  in  Et trick  kirk- 
yanl,  i\  thouglitful  and  loving  friend,  a 
peasant,  as  lie  himself  had  been,  bron<;ht 
some  chimpa  of  <laisics  from  one  of  the 
far-off  nooks  he  h)ved,  to  ])lant  upon  hij« 
grave  ;  and  by  iis  side  stood  Professor 
Wilson  ;  as  one  of  IIo^i^'s  friends  writes, 
"  It  was  a  sight  to  see  that  grand  old 
man,  head  uncovered,  his  long  hair 
waviniTf  in  the  wind ;  the  tears  stream- 
inir  down  his  cheeks/' 

Thus,  the  shepherd  sleeps  among  his 
kindred,  his  friends,  liis  companions — 
associates  from  youth  to  age— in  the 
bosom  of  Kl trick  Dale,  so  often  the 
subject  of  his  fervid  song.  The  debt  he 
asked  for  has  been  paid  ;  the  green 
turf  of  his  native  valley  covers  the  clay 
that  inclosed  the  lofty,  genial,  and  gen- 
erous spirit  of  a  truly  great  man: 

**  Thee  rU  sing,  and  when  T  dee, 
Thou  wilt  lend  ii  sod  to  hap  mc. 
Pausing  swains  will  say,  and  weep, 
*llcre  our  Shei)herd  lies  asleep."* 

I>ut  the  grave-stone  at  lilttrick-is  not 
the  only  monument  to  James  Hogg. 
"  Auld  Scotland,"  after  i>au.sing,  perhaps, 
too  long,  made  a  move ;  and  a  statue 
of  the  Et  trick  Shepherd  was  erected  in 
Et  trick  Dale. 

That  monument  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Currie,  U.S.A.,  and  was  erect- 
ed in  1800,  by  subsc-ription,  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Rogers,  LTi.l).  The  IJanl  of  Ettrick  is 
pcatetl  on  ''an  oak  root— an  appropriate 
relic  of  the  Forest."  The  poet's  well- 
knit  muscular  form  is  partly  enveloped 
in  his  j)laid,  wiiicii  (M'osses  one  shoulder, 
and  iiiils  gracefully  upon  his  fmely- 
moulded  limbs.  His  coat  is  closely 
buttoned;  he  j»lants  his  sturdy  staff 
firmly  on  the  grtuind  wilh  his  right 
liand,  and  holds  in  his  Kil  a  scroll, 
inscribe<l  with  the  la-st  line  oi^  '*Tiie 
Queen's  Wake '' — 

**  I  lath  tuught  the  wamlerini^  winils  to  sing." 

"Hector,"  the  Poet's  favorite  dog, 
rests  lovingly  at  hi-*  ieet,  with  head 
erect,  surveying  tlie  hills  behirul,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  duties  in  tendinir  the 


^' 


*U)im,   .£■"»')    a    y«*ai'.    "in    ('i)iH*nliT:i'ii»n   of  lior  j 
liu-l>:iiiirs  pfM'tirul  talciil."  aji'l  in  ['fbriiary,  IS.'i^,  i 
an    Jiimu  il    Mwn    fri)!n    t]w    saiii"     i^Diirrj-    wa^ 
awan^Ml  l'>.It's^ii»  I*.  Hn'/t;, '•  in  ('(HHiikTUtioii  of 
Liie  literary  inenU  of  Ikt  fuJli.-r." 


flocks  during  the  poetic  reverie  of  Lis 
master. 

The  panels  of  the  pedestal  contain  ap- 
ropriate  inscriptions  from  "The  Queen's 
Yake." 

The  statue  stands  on  an  elevation, 
midway  between  the  two  lakes — St. 
Marvs  Loch  and  the  Lowes  Loch. 
They  are  in  the  centre  of  a  district  re- 
nowned in  picture  and  in  song,  rich  in 
traditionary  Ipre  and  consecrated  by 
heroic  deeds  in  the  olden  time.  Legen- 
dary Yarrow  pours  its  waters  into  St. 
Mary's  lake.  It  was  "  lone  St.  JIary's 
silent  lake,"  that  specially  deligbted  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  visiting  Yarrow; 
suggesting  the  often  quoted  lines : 

'^  The  swan  on  still  St  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  sliadow.*' 

It  was  the  lake  that  moved  the  muse  of 
Scott : 

^*  Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink, 
And  jiHt  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
3Iarks  where  the  water  meets  the  land." 

The  ])oet  while  ho  lived  must  have  often 
lo()ke<l  from  that  very  spot  over  the 
grand  view  thence  obtained  of  fertile 
land  and  clear  water;  and  here,  no 
doubt,  if  his  spirit  is  permitted  to  re- 
visit earth,  he  often  wanders — about  the 
scenes  he  has  commemorated  io  prose 
and  in  verse. 

These  are  the  eloquent  words  of 
Sheriff  Hell,  at  the  festival  when  the 
statue  was  inaui;urated : 

*'  And  now  that  monument  is  there,  be- 
fore you,  adding  a  new  feature  to  tiiis  ro- 
mautic  land ;  announcing  to  all  comers  that 
Scotland  never  forgets  her  native  poets; 
toaeliin^  the  lowliest  laborer  that  genius 
1111(1  the  rewards  of  genius  are  limited  to  no 
r.ink  or  condition ;  upholding  in  its  Doric  and 
manly  simplicity  the  dignity  of  humble 
worth ;  and  bidding  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Yarn>w,  the  Ettrick,  the  Teviot,  and  the 
liala,  sparkle  more  brightly,  as  they  *roll  on 
their  way ;  ^  for  the  Shepherd  who  mur- 
mured by  their  banks  a  music  sweeter  than 
their  own,  is  to  bo  seen  once  more  by  the 
side  of  his  own  Loch  Mary.  There  let  it  re- 
main in  the  summer  winds  and  the  winter 
showers,  never  destined  to  be  passed  caro- 
lcs!4ly  by,  as  similar  testimonials  too  often 
arc  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  citica, 
but  gladdening  the  heart  of  many  an  ad- 
miring pilgrim,  who  will  feel  at  tlua  ihitae 
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that  the  donum  natiirm^  the  (freat  gift  of 
■ODg,  can  only  come  from  on  higli,  and  who, 
as  lie  wends  on  his  way,  will  waken  \\\<t 
mounUin  echoes  with  the  Shepherd's  plowing- 
Htnina,  weihlcd  to  some  gratiit  old  melodj  or 
Scotland,  one  of  those  many  melodies  which 
haTe  given  ener^  to  the  swords  of  hot 
heroes,  and  inspiration  to  the  lyres  of  her 
poetBl"" 

Hogij  enrvivcd  but  a  short  time  his 
^hi|)aihizing  and  generous  friend.  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Loekhart  says  ;  "It  had 
been  better  for  Hogg's  fjirue  hatl  his  end 
been  of  earlier  date;  for  be  did  not 
follow  his  best  benefncLor  until  he  had 
insulted  his  duxt."  But  tliat  blot  upon 
his  memory  is  not  justilied  by  evidence; 
Lookhnrt's  indignation  was  excited  by 
Hogg's  publication.  The  Domestic  Man- 
nerg  and  Private  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  published  after  Scott's  death. 
I  have  not  seen  it,  and  it  is  oot  reprinted 
in  niackie's  edition  of  his  works  ;  luit  I  ' 
willingly  accept  the  etatement  of  liis  | 
biographer,  that  "  notwithstanding  the 
little  vanity  that  o^ccasionally  peeps  out," 
it  is  amply  redeemed  by  "  high  and  just 
appreciation  of  his  illustrious  mentor, 
80(1  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  his 
details."  Neither  has  there  been  a  re- , 
print  of  his  very  singular  book,  i«i/ 
Sermons  on  Good  Principles  and  Good 
Sreeding,  published  by  Fraser,  in  1834,  \ 
K  copy  of  which  he  presented  to  Mrs.  I 
Hall.  It  is  full  of  practical  wisdom, 
contains  some  striking  anecdotes  con- 1 
cerning  himself  and  his  experience,  and  I 
bears  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  ; 
evidence  of  his  trust  in  Divine  Provi-  ] 
denceand  his  entire  faith  in  Christianity,  i 
I  must  express  my  regret  that  this ! 
most  beautiful  and  useful  volume  has  ' 
been  overlooked  by  the  liev,  Mr.  Thom- 
son in  republishing  the  works  of  James 
Hogg;  and  I  earnestly  counsel  Messrs.  . 
Blackie  to  reprint  it,  not  only  as  an  act  \ 
of  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  writer,  ' 
but  as  a  means  of  rendering  incalculable  i 
service  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  re- 1 
ligioo. 


Among  the  worthies  of  Scotland, 
James  Hogg  holds,  and  will  ever  h»ld,  a 
foremost  place.  A  country  so  fertile  of 
gi-eat  men  and  great  wocnen  may  be,  as 
it  Is,  proud  of  his  genius.  Among  "  un- 
educated poets  "  he  stands  broadly  out — 
beyond  them  all;  generally  they  were 
"poets,"  and  nothing  more.  The  prose 
of  Hogg  has  ninny  claims  to  merit ;  his 
tales  are  full  of  interest,  and  often  muD< 
ifest  great  power;  and  if  he  wrote 
ranch — lar  more  than  others  of  his 
"class" — he  wrote  much  that  was  good, 
and  nothing — at  least  bo  far  as  general 
readers  know — that  waa  bad.* 


JOURSAL  OF  AS  AIDE-DE-CAM  P.  f 


At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1847,  I  was  selected  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  M.,  a  general  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  Colonel-inChief  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Lancers  to  which  I  belonged, 
to  accompany  him  as  aide-de-camp.  The 
Prince  was  seeking  a  southern  climate 

■  I  have  preserved  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs. 
Halt;  it  19  clutracteridtic,  and  I  may  bo  justLlisd 
in  printing  it; 

"  MocxT  Bncou,  lUj  S2d,  1330. 


a  half-cantury  hencs,  your  ef&gy  wl 
ba  Men  on  aoma  bonoy  green  knows  in  the  forest, 
with  its  honeat  facs  looking  acroaa  St.  Mary's 
Loch  and  np  towards  the  Gray  Hare'a  Tail, 
while  by  moonlight  all  yoor  own  fairiea  will 
daocB  round  ita  pedestal" 
Niw  Sum— Vol  IT.,  Ho.  S. 


"  Youn  laHt  Al^Uanalelf, 

\  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  these  pi 
to  mention  that  tlie  pcrsonagea  and  Incideiita  of 
(hem  are  all  rvol,  the  names  alooe  being'  with- 
keld,  and  a  few  merely  tririal  touches  altered,  t 
avoid  wounding  those  still  living. 
,  vhat  it  is  stated  to  be — eztracta  Tr 
I  and  anatohei  trom  the  remiaiaeenca 


I  kuucnea  aiwreo,  u> 
ivinR.  It  is  simply 
acta  from  ths  Aitrj, 
iaiMannn  of  tte 
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for  his  only  daughter,  the  Princess  Her- 
mengilde,  whose  heiilth  hnd  suddenly 
assumed  a  character  that  caused  him  the 
most  serious  anxiety. 

Eighteen  months  nreviously  the  young 
Princess  had  been  with  the  Crown  Prince 
at  Baden,  where  the  season  had  been  un- 
usually brilliant,  and  where  she  had  beon 
among  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  her  rare 
loveliness  having  attracted  the  highest 
degree  of  admiration,  more  particularly 
among  the  strangers.  It  was  within  a 
few  weeks  after  their  return  to  M.  that 
her  health  began  visibly  to  fail,  owing, 
it  was  thought,  to  a  neglected  cold. 
This  at  first  created  no  alarm,  as  the 
Princess,  though  delicate  in  appearance, 
had  ever  been  considered  to  ])osse9s  a 
strong  constitution,  and  certainly  from 
her  childhood  had  never  exhibited  the 
remotest  symptoms  of  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  consumptive  tendency. 

At  length,  however,  it  became  too 
painfully  evident  that  her  malady,  what- 
ever was  its  nature,  gained  rapidly  uj)on 
h({r,  and  the  perplexed  physicians,  who 
were  greatly  at  variance  as  to  its  origin, 
could  only  agree  in  recommending  her 
passing  the  winter  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
since  it  was  manifestly  evident  that  med- 
ical skill  was  of  no  avail. 

In  one  of  Italy's  oldest  and  noblest  cit- 
ies, rich  in  all  the  gorgeous  souvenirs  of 
its  former  fame  and  greatness,  the  Prince 
had  taken  up  his  abode  early  in  the 
month  of  January,  living  much  retired 
himself,  while  I  entered  with  a  full  sense 
of  enjoyment  into  all  the  amusements  of 
the  carnival  then  just  commenced,  and 
which  that  year  were  even  more  than 
usually  well  sustained,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  imperial  and  royal  2)rinces  and 
families  assembled  there. 

How  often,  and  with  what  varied  feel- 
ings, have  I  since  glanced  back  upon  this 
period,  the  reminiscences  of  which  sul> 
sequent  events  in  all  their  vivid  and  ab- 
sorbing interest  have  deeply  and  pain- 
fully impressed  upon  me  !  The  scene  of 
festivity  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Prince,  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  accompany  him 
and  the  Princess,  who  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  frequented  these  festive 
scenes,  to  a  grand  reiinion  at  the  Duchess 
de  B.'fl,  to  which  ho  desired  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  himself  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing presented  to  her  royal  highness. 


The  hour  fixed  for  the  reception  was 
nine  o'clock,  and  such  was  the  punctual- 
ity rigidly  enforced  and  required  from 
those  invited  to  the  imperial  and  royal 
circles,  that  although  only  a  few  minuter 
had  elapsed  since  the  time  specified  had 
struck,  on  re.achihg  the  palace  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  brill- 
iant crowd  in  the  lower  court,  and  on 
ascending  the  grand  staircase  we  ob- 
served the  saloons  already  nearly  filled. 
The  winter,  for  an  Italian  clime,  had  this 
year  been  unusually  bleak  and  cold,  but 
as  we  mounted  the  richly  carpeted  mar- 
ble steps,  on  each  side  we  inhaled  the 
fragrance  of  shrubs  and  flowers  redolent 
with  all  the  perfume  of  asoutheni  hem- 
isphere. . 

On  emerging  from  the  ante-room  we 
entered  the  great  central  saloon,  near  the 
entrance  of  which  stood  the  Duchess, 
surrounded  by  a  glittering  throng  of  im- 
perial and  royal  princes.  On  being  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  received  with  her 
usual  kind  courtesy  and  urbanity,  I  could 
not  but  remark  that  however  severely 
she  had  been  visited  by  adversity  since 
I  last  beheld  her,  nearly  eighteen  years 
previous,  and  however  much  her  per- 
sonal appearance  had  changed  during 
the  interval,  her  countenance,  in  its  true 
and  warm-hearted  benevolence,  and  gay 
and  animated  spirit,  was  still  the  same. 

Having  paid  my  respects  to  her,  I  fell 
back  in  the  midst  of  that  noble  crowd, 
and  standing  by  one  of  the  marble  col- 
umns, I  gazed  upon  the  glittering  scene 
around  nie.  It  was  at  once  brilliant  and 
animated,  the  array  of  a  court  without 
its  monotony  and  reserve  and  wearying 
etiquette.  There  was  a  splendid  display 
of  loveliness,  the  fairer  beauties  of  our 
northern  clime  mingling  with  the  dark 
flashing  eyes  and  voluptuous  forms  of 
the  south ;  there  was  an  assemblage  of 
gorgeous  uniforms,  amon^  which  shone 
the  jewelled  insignia  of  the  most  splen- 
did orders  of  chivalry  in  Europe,  blending 
with  the  simpler  costume  of  those  whose 
^reat  names  and  colossal  talents  had 
long  distinguished  them  as  the  first 
statesmen  of  the  Continent.  The  suite 
of  saloons  in  which  the  company  were 
assembled,  were  four  in  number,  opening 
into  each  other.  Of  these,  three  were 
hung  with  paintings  of  the  finest  masters 
of  the  Italian  school,  which  literally 
reached  from  the  richly  carved  and  gilt 
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ceilings  to  the  marble  floor,  covered  with 
carpets  of  the  softest  fabrics  of  the  east- 
em  looms  ;  but  the  fourth  was  plain,  and 
exhibited  its  walls  only,  panelled  with  a 
richly  flowered  dark  green  silk  damask 
of  the  middle  ages,  edged  with  massive 
gilt  mouldings,  and  further  adorned  by 
columns  of  jasper  and  verde  antique. 
In  the  doorway  leading  to  the  last  I  had 
taken  my  station,  and  known  but  to  few 
in  that  dazzling  throng,  I  gazed  withthe 
deepest  interest  and  attention  upon  the 
Dumber  of  illustrious  men  and  beautiful 
and  no  less  distinguished  women  who 
moved  around  me. 

The  incidents  of  the  evening  were 
from  the  first  impressed  upon  me,  but 
I  little  thought  then  how  subsequent 
events  would  imprint  it  upon  my  mind 
in  characters  never  hereafter  to  be  ef- 
faced !  Who  in  that  moment  of  gay  and 
joyous  revelry  could  have  foreseen  the 
fate  of  many — alas  !  how  many  ! — of 
that  proud  and  high-born  assembly  be- 
fore eighteen  short  months  should  have 
elapsed  from  the  period  when  they  met 
here,  in  the  flower  of  youth  or  manhood, 
replete  with  life,  energy,  and  spirit? 
True,  even  then  some  murmured  threat- 
enings  had  been  heard,  some  faint  rum- 
blings had  shadowed  forth  the  inward 
agitation  of  the  slumbering  volcano,  but 
these  lowering  signs  had  passed  unheed- 
ed by,  or  were  carelessly  and  contempt- 
uously glanced  at  even  by  the  acutest 
and  most  far-seeing  intellects,  who  little 
foresaw  the  eventual  storm  of  madness 
and  delirium  of  which  they  heralded  the 
approach,  and  which  shook  the  greater 
part  of  continental  Europe  to  its  founda- 
tion, ultimately  obliging  the  real  friends 
of  liberty,  civilization,  and  progress,  to 
geek  refuge  from  utter  anarchy  and  dis- 
ruption under  the  rii^orous  and  iron  rule 
of  military  despotism. 

The  fine  young  man  wearing  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Louis,  and  that  handsome 
woman,  smiling  and  beckoning  towards 
bim,  was  the  young  Princess  Elena,  his 
cousin,  to  whom  he  had  recently  been 
mamed,  afler  a  long  and  deeply  cher- 
ished affection  on  either  side.  Sad  and 
mournful  was  the  fate  awarded  that  fair 
bride  of  an  imperial  and  royal  house. 
He  attained  to  nigh  and  brilliant  fame 
the  following  year  in  many  a  bloody 
field,  bat  sank  into  an  early  grave  from 


an  infectious  fever  caught  in  the  mili- 
tary hospitals,  while  laboring  to  sustain 
and  console  the  spirits  of  the  wounded 
and  disabled  soldiery.  The  tall,  martial 
figure,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  IIu- 
lan,  or  Lanoc-r  regiment,  of  which  he 
was  the  colonel-in-chief,  was  the  General 
Count  de  W.,  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families  of  the 
Sarmatian  aristocracy.  He  fell,  mourned 
even  by  his  enemies,  in  the  masterly  re- 
treat i'rom  Milan  upon  Verona,  an  ievent 
which  saved  the  Austrian  army,  if  not 
the  empire  itself,  from  destruction. 
That  handsome  officer  in  the  rich  Hussar 
uniform  was  a  scion  of  a  race  than  whom 
none  have  ever  been  more  celebrated  for 
military  fame  and  glory  in  the  annals  of 
aristocratic  Britain.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign in  Hungary,  he  was  ordered  with 
his  squadron  to  support  a  battalion  of 
infantry  in  their  attempt  to  carry  a 
strongly  intrenched  fortified  position  by 
assault.  The  fire,  however,  of  the  ene- 
my was  so  murderous  that  the  assailants 
gave  way,  and  were  in  full  and  hasty  re- 
treat, which  was  gradually  degenerating 
into  a  rout,  when  the  gallant  English- 
man, with  the  proverbial  valor  of  his 
country,  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  rush- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  disordered  col- 
umn, seized  the  regimental  standard,  and 
called  upon  the  men  to  follow  him.  His 
voice  and  example  were  magical ;  they 
rallied  on  the  instant,  and  be  led  them 
forward  to  success  and  victory,  but  in 
that  joyous  moment  he  fell  at  their  head, 
and  tears  rolled  down  many  a  bronzed, 
furrowed  check,  as  his  remains,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  action,  were  consigned 
to  their  last  sad  resting  place. 

That  somewhat  hard-featured,  reso- 
lute, and  sailor-like  man  in  the  naval  uni- 
form was  Captain  M.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  when  all  around 
was  treason  and  disaffection  on  the  part 
of  those  he  commanded  towards  their 
sovereign,  he  alone  stood  firm  in  his 
loyalty  and  duty,  and  perished  sooner 
than  desert  his  post,  a  victim  to  his 
high-minded  devotion.  The  tall,  dark, 
thoughtful-looking  general  officer  was 
the  Baron  von  H.  In  the  conflict  at 
Santa  Lucca,  he  was  for  some  time  cut 
ofi^  and  left  unsupported  with  his  bri- 
gade to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  entire  lefl 
wing  of  the  Piedmontese  army.  He  iell, 
but  not  before  he  bad  infused  hia  own  • 
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galliint  and  indomitaLle  spirit  into  his 
men,  who  stood  their  ground  resolute 
and  determined  to  combat  to  the  last, 
when,  fortunately,  they  were  relieved 
from  their  perilous  position.  That  young, 
fine-looking  officer  of  Cuirassiers,  as  he 
leans  over  that  bright  and  fair-haired 
girl,  was  the  Prince  de  T.;  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  and  she  blushed  and  looked 
down,  and  then  her  eyes  were  raised  to 
his  with  a  look  of  confiding  trust  and 
innocence,  that  implied  what  words 
could  never  sufticiently  convey.  Theirs 
was  a  sad,  though  eventually  not  unhap- 
py history,  which  involves  a  tale  of  wom- 
an's truth  and  constancy  that  angels 
might  glory  in  recording.  In  the  bloody, 
and,  for  some  time,  uncertain  combat  at 
Custozza,  the  Prince  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  Its 
more  immediate  fatal  eflfects  were  avert- 
ed by  his  helmet,  but,  on  raising  him 
from  the  ground,  the  countenance,  which 
a  few  minutes  previously  had  been  the 
very  model  of  manly  beauty,  was  found 
to  be  lacerated  and  disfigured  to  an  ex- 
tent that  made  the  spectators  moment- 
arily recoil  in  shuddering  horror,  while 
the  sightless  orbs  proclaimed  he  had 
been  struck  with  total  blindness !  When 
medical  skill  and  ability  had  preserved 
his  life,  which  was  for  a  long  time  doubt- 
ful, and  had  partially  remedied  the  fear- 
ful disfigurement  he  had  sustained,  he 
oft e red  to  his  betrothed  her  release  from 
hor  engagement,  which  it  would  be  cru- 
elty on  his  ]>art  to  expect  her  to  fulfil, 
Tlio  noble-minded  girl,  however,  refused 
the  proflfered  alternative ;  and  when  her 
lover,  with  the  true  sell-denying  spirit 
of  a  chivalrous  nature,  sought  to  conceal 
his  place  of  abode,  she  tracked  him  to 
his  place  of  retirement,  threw  herself 
upon  his  breast,  and  declared  that,  if  he 
rejected  the  hand  and  heart  tliat  was 
wholly  his  own,  the  convent  walls  should 
inclose  her  for  life.  Did  not  such  a 
union  merit  the  happiness  that  crowned 

it? 

15ut  a  sudden  crowd  arose  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  was  stantlini; ; 
two  crowned  heads  were  f:pproaching 
escorting  the  royal  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion, and  for  some  time  they  stopped 
courteously  conversinor  with  the  circle 
stn  rounding  them,  so  that  I  was  almost 
forced  against  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
the   former  of  whom  was  sitting,  and 


the  latter  standing  by  her  side  close  to 
the  wall.  I  apologized  for  the  incident, 
but  so  deeply,  so  intensely  were  they  oc- 
cupied in  close  converse  with  each  other, 
that  they  scarcely  heard  me  as  I  ad- 
dressed them.  Mv  own  attention,  liow- 
ever,  became  at  once  riveted  upon  them. 
Though  personally  unacquainted  with 
either,  both  were  well  known  to  me  by 
sight,  and  in  the  latter  I  at  once  recog- 
nized the  Prince  de  L.,  the  great  mag- 
nate of  Austrian  Poland,  celebrated 
equally  for  hij  illustrious  family  and  im- 
mense wealth  and  possessions,  and  his 
high  and  distinguished,  though  some- 
what wayward  and  imperious,  character. 
He  was,  I  think,  the  finest  specimen  of 
manly  beauty  I  ever  remember  to 
have  met  with  in  any  land,  and  I  have 
travelled  fiir  and  wide,  alike  in  East  and 
West.  His  figure  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  slight  and  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance, but  firmly  and  strongly  built, 
its  (out  ensemble  combining  that  union 
of  muscular  power  and  activity  which 
physiologists  have  ever  described  as  the 
oeau  ideal  of  the  human  frame,  alike  re- 
markable for  the  endurance  of  hard- 
ship and  privation,  and  the  possession 
of  those  invaluable  qualities  of  combined 
ciicr^y  a  ad  intelligence  which  no  fre- 
quently accompany  it.  A  mass  of  dark 
Antinous-like  waving  hair  clustered 
around  the  high  and  pale  forehead ;  and 
the  features  might  almost  have  been 
termed  femininely  handsome,  but  for 
the  (h'cp  bronze  which  a  Southern  sun 
had  strongly  indented  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  soft,  small,  jet-black 
moustache,  which  lent  an  additional 
strength  to  the  expression  of  reckless 
daring  which  shone  forth  in  the  lustre 
of  his  large  dark  hazel  eyes.  He  was 
not  in  uniform,  nor  did  his  exterior  ex- 
hibit any  of  the  usual  insignia  of  a  per- 
son holding  high  office  in  the  im- 
])erial  court.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sim- 
ple evening  suit  of  black,  if  I  except  a 
white  waistcoat,  across  which  fell  the 
broad  cordon  of  a  well-known  and  illus- 
trious military  order  of  merit,  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  for  his  aistin- 
guished  gallantry  in  the  fieldit  of  the 
civil  conflict  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

The  lady  by  whose  side  he  stood,  and 
who  was  seated  so  as  to  be  in  some 
measure  screened   from  view  by  the 
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rich  folds  of  the  portiere  of  the  door- 
ivay,  I  at  the  first  glance  knew  to  be 
the  celebrated  Countess  do  M.,  so  well 
known  in  the  circles  of  Paris  and  Vien- 
na. It  was  several  years  since  I  had 
last  seen  her  in  the  former  capital,  but 
the  interval  had  scarcely  impaired  her 
dazzling  beauty,  although  her  majestic 
and  Juno-like  figure  had  expanded  into 
something  resembling  embonpoint  from 
its  previously  faultless  proportions ;  but 
the  haughty  commanding  spirit  which 
shone  forth  in  every  lineament  of  her 
Italian  features  was  still  the  same, 
though  the  large  stag-like  eyes,  I  could 
perceive,  were  now  turned  to  the 
ground,  in  an  agony  of  suffering  and 
anguish  they  struggled  in  vain  to  sup- 
press. 

Feeling  myself  an  intruder — or,  rather, 
an  involuntary  eavesdropper  upon  a 
scene  never  intended  for  the  hearing  of 
a  third  party,  for  it  was  but  too  man- 
ife&tly  evident  the  pair,  wholly  engross- 
ed in  their  own  feelings,  were  either 
utterly  unmindful,  or  regardless  of  what 
was  passing  around  them — I  struggled 
in  vain  to  liberate  myself  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed.  Every  ef- 
fort however,  was  altogether  useless, 
and,  after  receiving  more  thiyi  one  sharp 
reprimand  from  two  or  three  elderly 
ladies  whosg  toilets  I  had  very  narrowly 
missed  severely  damaging  in  my  exer- 
tions to  escape  from  the  throng,  and 
having  somewhat  forcibly  pressed  the 
gouty  foot  of  a  distinguished  diploma- 
tist, whose  usually  urbane  and  polished 
phraseology  expanded  at  tlie  incident 
into  something  very  much  resembling  a 
hearty  and  energetic,  though  painfully 
suppressed,  "  Sacr6  !  "  if  not  a  some- 
what coarser  and  stronger  expression, 
I  was  compelled  to  remain  where  I  stood 
and  become  an  unwilling  listener  to  a 
dialogue,  whicly  painfully,  oppressively 
interesting  as  it  then  was,  I  little 
thought  was  hereafter  destined  to  be- 
come fixed  and  riveted  in  my  mind,  in 
characters  the  reminiscence  of  which 
would  never  cease  to  pursue  me  to  the 
end  of  existence. 

There  had  apparently  been  a  pause  in 
the  conversation  when  I  was  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  into  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  so  intense,  so  all- 
absorbing  had  been  the  emotion  it  seem- 
ed to  have  created,  that,  as  I  have  pre- 


viously mentioned,  the  excitement  t4iat 
was  momentarily  passing  around  them, 
altogether  fell  unheeded*  upon  both. 
The  voice  which  first  broke  the  silence 
which  prevailed  was  that  of  the  lady,  as 
she  said,  in  tones  of  mournful  earnest- 
ness :  "  I  had  no  intention  of  reverting 
to  the  past  in  any  way ;  let  it,  therefore, 
henceforth  be  an  interdicted  subject  be- 
tween us.  This  is  not  the  fir%t  time  in 
life  that  I  have  been  doomed  to  witness 
the  best  feelings  and  affections  of  human 
nature  made  subservient  to  expediency ; 
you,  at  least,  are  aware  what  my  home 
has  been  from  the  very  period  when,  a 
mere  child,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  my  parents,  I  contracted  that  mar- 
riage, the  object  of  which  a  few  weeks 
only  taught  me  to  dislike  and  despise. 
Too  late  I  awoke  to  the  nature  ot  my 
enthralment,  when  I  found  I  would  sac- 
rifice" (was  it  that  she  said  had  sacri- 
ficed?) "all,  everything  in  life,  for  the 
being  who  first  inspired  that  love  in 
which  every  thought  and  feeling  quickly 
became  absorbed." 

"  And  were  you  free,  Constance,"  re- 
plied the  Prince,  soothingly,  "  through- 
out the  circuit  of  the  globe  does  there 
exist  any  one  single  being  in  the  shape 
of  woman  that  I  would  so  gladly,  so 
rapturously  claim  for  my  future  wife  as 
yourself?  Have  I  not  laid  before  you 
the  absolute  commands  of  ray  sovereign, 
the  earnest  and  tearful  entreaties  of  my 
sole  surviving  parent — that  parent  go 
loved,  so  revered,  that  from  my  earli- 
est childhood  up  to  the  present  hour  I 
have  never  even  disputed  her  shghtest 
wishes  ?  " 

'*Ha8  your  future  bride,"  said  the 
Countess,  in  that  low,  deep  tone  so  ex- 
pressive of  intense  concentrated  mental 
suffering,  "  been  her  selection,  or — or 
have  you  yourself  already  chosen  the 
one  destined  hereafter  to  share  your 
home  and  destiny  —  shall  I  say  your 
affection  ?  " 

"Measures  can  scarcely  have  been 
arranged,"  returned  the  Prince,  smiling, 
though  still  in  the  same  half-saddened 
and  subdued  manner,  "  that  have  only  a 
few  days  been  suggested  and  entered 
upon.  Rank,  wealth,  or  station,  I  need 
scarcely  mention,  are  objects  of  supreme 
indifference  to  one  like  myself,  allied  to 
so  many  of  the  reigning  houses  of 
Europe,  and,  provide  the  womfMi  I  lead 
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to  the  altar  be  worthy  of  my  choice, 
none  of  my  name  and  kindred  will  seek 
to  inquire  further." 

"  I  foresaw  this !  "  she  exclaimed,  and 
tlie  pale  lips  and  features  grew  almost 
to  marble  whiteness.  "  I  knew  —  I 
knew  —  I  felt  it  would  come  to  this.  It 
is  not  the  mere  inariage  de  convenance 
that  you  desire — it  is  not  that  you  seek 
the  transmission  of  your  name  and  fam- 
ily through  oftspring  of  your  own — it  is 
the  love  and  affection  of  a  domestic 
home  that  you  desire — that  ardent  yearn- 
ing for  repose,  and  a  young  fresh  heart 
to  share  it,  so  often  felt  and  wished  for 
by  those  in  disposition  like  yourself, 
when,  sated  and  wearied  with  a  career 
alike  of  endless  excitement,  dissipation, 
peril,  and  enterprise,  they  at  length  turn 
wistfully  to  that  picture  of  tranquillity 
nnd  happiness  their  imagination  por- 
trays as  existing  in  the  cultivation  of 
other,  and  till  then  unknown  or  dis- 
regarded, ties  ;  unmindful  in  doing  so 
of  the  breaking  hearts  they  too  often 
coui^ign  to  misery  and  wretchedness." 

"  Constance,"  said  the  Prince,  gently 
but  reproachfully,  "  have  I  merited  this 
from  you  ?  You  too  well  know  the  true 
state  of  my  heart  and  feelings,  and  if, 
in  complying  with  ^  sacrifice  (for  such 
it  is)  required  from  me  by  loyalty  to  my 
sovereign,  duty  towards  my  family,  and 
devotion  for  a  bereaved  and  revered 
parent,  I  seek  to  render  the  measure  as 
conducive  as  possible  to  the  ]>oace  and 
happiness  of  my  future  life,  and  equally 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  being 
who  may  trust  hers  to  my  honor  and 
alTection,  you  surely  should  be  the  last 
to  reproach  me  with  doing  so." 

Experienced  as  the  speaker  was,  as 
runior  asserted,  in  the  endless  and  con- 
flicting varieties  of  female  nature,  his 
knowledge  had  evidently  never  yet  been 
tried  on  the  one  great  and  all-absorbing 
point  to  which  he  had  reverted.  A 
woman  mav  behold  with  sorrowful  resis:- 
nation  the  object  of  her  evory  hope  and 
happiness  in  life  placed  wholly  beyond 
her  power  of  attainment ;  she  may  be 
sensible  that  the  feeling  he  entertains 
towards  another  is  deeper  than  that 
merely  grounded  on  the  cold  dictates  of 
kindness  and  esteem ;  she  may  even 
view  him  wedded  to  another,  when 
satisfied  that  the  all-absorbing  passion 
whicli  consumes  herself  forms  not  the 


bond  of  their  union ;  it  is  only  when 
she  feels  assured  that  the  love  she  so 
fondly  prized  and  cherished  is  irrevo- 
cably gone,  and  given  to  another,  that 
then  the  full  force  of  her  wretchedness 
and  misery  in  all  its  bitterness  and  hope- 
lessness rushes  over  her!  Such  a  feel- 
ing was,  perhaps,  experienced  by  the 
unfortunate  lady  at  this  moment,  as,  in 
spite  of  her  wonderful  power  of  self- 
control  and  indomitable  self-will,  the 
pallid  and  quivering  mouth  expressed 
such  intense  agony  of  mind  that  1  fairly 
turned  away  my  head,  unable  to  witness 
the  conflict  of  feelings,  which  I  dreaded 
everv  instant  would  burst  forth  and 
cause  a  terrible  scene  in  the  midst  of 
that  brilliant  circle. 

But  after  a  short  pause  and  a  few 
words  more,  uttered,  however,  in  so 
low  a  tone  as  to  escape  my  hearing,  an 
exclamation  from  the  Prince  attracted 
my  attention,  as  he  abruptly  inquired : 

"  Who  is  that  young  girl  seated  with 
her  hand  in  that  of  the  Princess  Her- 
mengilde  of  M.,  close  to  the  Archduchess 
Clementine,  and  in  whom  her  imperial 
highness  seems  to  take  so  affectionate 
an  interest  ?  There  is  something  in  her 
which  would  lead  mo  to  believe  she 
was  English,  were  it  not  that  her  gen- 
eral appearance  is  opposed  to  the  suppo- 
sition. There  is  an  expression  in  her 
features,"  he  continued,  thoughtfully, 
"  which  reminds  me  forcibly  of  what  I 
heard  in  Spain  constituted  the  type  of 
the  sangue  azul  of  Castilian  beauty  in 
former  years,  the  traces  of  which  are 
so  often  found  in  the  coloring  of  Velas- 
quez and  Murillo." 

Instinctively  following  the  gaze  of 
the  Prince,  my  eyes  rested  upon  the 
figure  of  the  young  girl  alluded  to. 
She  was  seated  as  before  mentioned, 
her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  the  Princess 
Ilermengilde,  and  standing  close  beside 
them,  was  the  tall,  stately  figure  of  the 
Archduchess  Clementine,  tfaeVice-Qaeen 
of  Austrian  Italy,  speaking  to  and  re- 
garding both  with  an  air  of  the  warmest 
interest.  I  had  heard  that  since  our 
arrival  the  Princess  had  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  a  young  Enelish  demoi* 
selle,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
general  and  diplomatist,  who  had  been 
a  comrade  in  arms  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  M.,  the  Crown  Prince's  father,  in  the 
old   wars  against  the  first  Napoleon, 
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but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
Been  her.  Both  were  very  beautiful, 
bat  the  contrast  between  them  was  so 
remarkable  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
Btrike  the  beholder  at  a  glance.  The 
Princess  was  a  blonde,  with  the  large 
blue  eyes  of  the  north,  and  a  com-  i 
plexion  which,  up  to  the  period  of  her  ' 
late  illness,  was  an  incarnation  of  the  : 
rose  and  the  lily.  The  young  English  ■ 
lady  was  altogether  difierent,  her  features  | 
certainly  partaking  of  the  character  the 
Prince  de  L.  had  ascribed  to  them. 

Was  she,  then,  so  very  lovely  ?  My 
fair  readers  must  determine  for  them- 
selves,  as  I  subsequently  heard  the 
question  disputed  (among  the  beau  , 
sexe)  with  considerable  animation,  shall  I 
I  say  occasionally  with  some  degree  of 
asperity !  Ilcr  form  was  slight,  but 
most  exquisitely  rounded  and  propor- 
tioned, and  set  off  to  the  highest  de-  ; 
gree  of  advantage  by  a  dress  of  simple 
white  silk.  Tlie  features  were  classi- ! 
cally  regular  in  their  finely  chiselled 
outline,  but  in  their  contour  and  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  coloring  might  have 
been  thought  somewhat  too  pale,  and 
perhaps  appeared  still  more  so  from  the 
thick  dark  masses  of  her  magnificent 
chevelure,  which  she  wore  in  simple 
braids  en  wreathed  with  pearls  and  white 
roses.  The  eyes,  however,  were  the 
most  remarkable  ;  they  were  very  large, 
and  at  first  sight,  at  a  distance,  the  spec- 
tator was  almost  led  to  believe  tliey 
were  black,  from  tl^  long,  deep,  dark, 
and  jetty  fringe  reaching  down  the 
cheek  which  encircled  them.  A  closer  ' 
observation,  however,  made  him  aware 
they  were  a  deep  blue-gray,  that  color  \ 
eminently  qualified  to  enhance  the  mel- 
ancholy and  sweetness  which  distin- 
ffuished  them,  the  former  feeling  evi- 
dently at  the  present  moment  predomi- 
nating, as  even  at  the  distance  where  I 
stood  I  could  perceive  the  fine  command- 
ing figure  of  the  Archduchess  bending 
with  the  deepest  interest  over  her  young 
friend,  while  her  lips  moved  as  if  in 
giving  utterance  to  \^ord8  of  apparent 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

As,  half  in  reverie,  my  gaze  was  still 
turned  towards  them,  I  was  aroused  by 
the  reply  given  by  the  Countess  to  the 
Princess  question,  which,  though  low, 
was  rendered  even  yet  more  audible  than 
their  previouB  converBation  by  the  tone 


of  deep  meaning  in  which  it   was   ut- 
tered. 

"Yon,  then,  admire  her?  Are  you 
disposed  to  ascertain  if  she  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations you  have  formed  in  regard  to 
the  future  Princess  de  L.  ?  " 

There  was  a  strong  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  the  voice  of  the  lady  as  she  spoke, 
but  the  Prince,  scarcely  deviating  from 
his  usual  manner,  though,  perhaps,  the 
very  slighest  shade  of  coldness  may 
have  been  mingled  in  his  utterance, 
simply  replied  : 

"  I  have  never  seen  her  till  now,  and 
curiosity,  certainly  not  devoid  of  that 
feeling  of  passing  attraction  I  should 
think  her  appearance  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire, was  the  sole  motive  that  prompt- 
ed the  question." 

"  This  is  her  first  appearance  in  public 
since  the  death  of  her  father,  the  late 
English  minister  here,"  replied  the 
Countess,  "  a  gentleman  universally  and 
deservedly  esteemed  by  all  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  who  for 
years  had  served  his  sovereign  and 
country  with  the  highest  degree  of  dis- 
tinction, both  in  the  field,  and  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  cabinet 
and  diplomacy.  Her  mother  is  French 
— one  of  the  oldest»and  noblest  families 
of  the  ancienne  noblesse,  whose  constant 
devotion  to  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  both  in  the  first  and  last  rev- 
olutions, have  entailed  upon  them,  as  to 
so  many  others  of  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  houses  in  France,  such  a  suc- 
cession of  the  heaviest  and  severest  mis- 
fortunes, that  nothing  remains  to  Uiem 
but  their  distinguished  rank  and  ancient 
name  and  title.  Let  me  add  in  regard 
to  herself,"  she  continued,  slowly,  **  her 
young  affections  are  already  engaged, 
her  hand  and  heart  promised  to  another, 
rumor  asserts,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
their  being  recalled,  and  that  expression 
of  melancholy  so  peculiar  and  so  habit- 
ual to  her  features  has  this  evening 
deepened  from  the  absence  of  her  be- 
trotned,  and  the  dangers  her  fancy  por- 
trays as  surrounding  him." 

"  Poor  child  I "  said  the  Prince,  with 
a  frankness  and  depth  of  feeling  few 
persons,  perhaps,  would  have  given  him 
credit  for  possessing,  **  they  have  been 
ill  advised  who  brought  her  under  such 
circumstances  to  a  scene  like  the  present ; 
far  better  bad  she  been  left  to  the  mourn- 
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fill  consolation  derived  from  the  sweet, 
yet  saddenin;;  reflections  her  thoughts 
could  liave  j2jiven  vent  to  in  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber.  But  who  is  the  absent 
one,  and  why  is  he  not  by  her  side  ?" 

"  He  is  a  countryman  of  her  own,  and 
spoken  of  -xs  one  as  reckless  and  erratic 
in  disposition  as  yourself,'*  rejoined  the 
lady  in  her  turn,  in  tones  of  deep  emo- 
tion, as  if  the  question  had  struck  a 
painful  chord  in  her  own  heart.  "  Far 
away  in  those  Eastern  climes,  so  recent- 
ly the  scenes  of  san*ruinary  conflict  ;  the 
reported  renewal  of  which,  when  she 
was  in  hourly  expectation  of  his  return, 
has  occasioned  that  deejier  shade  of 
sorrow  which  this  evening,  mon^  than 
usual,  has  marked  the  young  girl's  feat- 
ures. His  name  cannot  be  unknown 
to  you,  as  he  was  employed  by  liis  gov- 
ernment in  those  fields  where  your  own 
laurels  were  acquired,  and  though  op- 
])osed  to  the  cause  you  served,  the  i'e]>- 
utation  he  there  obtained  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  become  known  to  you, 
and  perhaps  impressed  it  more  fully 
upon  your  memory  than  when  you  drew 
my  attention  to  it  in  former  years  in  the 
pages  of  his  country's  poet  and  histo- 
rian, Walter  Scott,  wherein  he  observes, 
tho^ic  who  bore  it  ever  seemed  destined 
to  die  in  the  field,  in  their  stirrups,  or 
on  the  quarter-deck." 

And  the  lady  mentioned  the  name  of 
this  absent  soldier,  whieh  I  well  remem- 
bered as  that  of  an  EnL>lish  officer  whom, 
more  than  once,  I  ha<l  met  some  ten 
years  previously  at  Constantinople  and 
m  ^V^ia  Minor,  and  whom  our  German 
savans  and  literary  journals  had  fre- 
quently spoken  of  with  the  highest  eulo- 
gium  as  an  active  and  enterprising 
traveller. 

"He  is  indeed  no  stranger  to  me  by 
reputation,"  said  the  Prince,  after  a 
though  I  tul  ])ause  ;  "  and  if  rumor  is  to 
be  credited,  he  was  in  |)rinciple  disposed 
towar<ls  the  cause  against  whieh  he  was 
arraved,  thouijjh  with  the  true  feeliriir  of 
a  soldier,  whatever  the  nature  of  his 
sympathies,  he  looked  solely  to  his  mili- 
tary duty.  He,  then,  is  the  betrothed 
of  this  young  girl  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,"  was  the  rej»ly.  "Are  you 
now  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  ag.ainst 
him  ?  To  wear  the  coronet  of  your 
powerful  and  princely  house  is,  indeed, 


a  temptation  it  may  be  thought  fev 
women  could  resist,  thoagh  rank,  wealth, 
and  station  have  already  repeatedly 
been  laid^  at  her  feet,  and  as  often  r»> 
jected.  Look  at  that  short,  fat  mu 
with  the  brilliant  star ;  he  is  the  rioe- 
governor,  Count  B.  Despondency  ini 
regret  seem  to  mark  his  heavy,  unmeui- 
ing  features  as  he  gazes  upon  her,  nnee 
up  to  the  period  of  her  engagement  bi 
was  the  most  persevcrins  and  devnlfd 
of  the  admirers  surrounding  her;  but 
even  his  vanity — for,  unpreposoessiDg  ai 
his  exterior  is,  he  Imagines  hinudf  i 
inangtur  ties  coeurs — at  length  bso* 
(Munbed,  and  he  resigned  the  puranitii 
ho[>eless.  The  soldier,  though  moch 
the  poorer,  is  by  far  the  more  fornudabia 
and  nobler  rival  of  the  two.'* 

"  He  would  meet  with  but  little 
cess,"  returned  the  Prince,  in  the 
thoughtful,  half-abstracted  tone,  ^  who- 
ever attempted  to  withdraw  her  yomg 
affections  from  the  object  upon  wb<m 
they  have  been  bestowed.  That  deli- 
cate form,  unless  I  am  much  deoeifed, 
enshrines  a  determined  spirit,  and,  btf 
heart  once  given,  the  choice  is  made  ibr 
life." 

At  this  period,  the  crowd  in  thi 
immediate  neighborhood  where  I  wii 
standing  having  become  much  thinned, 
I  had  turned  to  leave,  when  a  long,  tbia, 
bony  hand  was  laid  upon  my  arm«  and  a 
harsh  female  voice,  wholly  unknown  to 
me,  exclaimed,  in  abrupt  tones, '^Wbo 
is  that  young  girlj"  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  English  dem<N8eUa 
who  had  formed  the  theme  of  the  oon- 
versatiitn  I  had  so  recently  heard.  M 
I  looked  round  to  reply,  my  attentioa 
became  fixed  upon  the  speaker,  wboaa 
exterior  presented  an  appearance  ee^ 
tainly  somewhat  out  of  character  whh 
the  royal  and  courtly  throng  aromd. 
The  figure  was  that  of  an  elderly  womaii 
of  masculine  height  and  manner,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  correspoodiog 
characteristics.  She  wore  a  arwM  of 
black  velvet,  which,  fitting  dose  to  her 
person,  and  closing  round  the  tbroal 
somewhat  similar  to  a  military  surlowti 
seemed  eaually  to  add  to  her  slatorftM 
well  as  the  oddity  of  her  appearaaesL 
As  I  stared  at  her  without  giriiq^  nj 
re[)ly,  the  lady  repeated  her  querj. 

^^Upon   my   word,  madaoM^  I 
say.    I  believe  she  is  English.'' 
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"I  know  that  as  well  as  yourself. 
But  who  or  what  is  she  ?  " 

**  I  regret  that,  being  a  perfect  stran- 
ger here,  I  cannot  inform  you,"  I  replied, 
somewhat  nettled,  though  scarcely  able 
to  keep  from  laughing  at  her  singular 
and  peremptory  manner. 

"It  is  the  only  head  in  the  room  I 
should  wish  to  have  a  cast  of,*'  solilo- 
quized this  eccentric  personage,  as  if  to 
herself.  "  I  wonder  how  I  could  obtain 
it  ?  Ah  I  perhaps  her  Royal  Highness 
Madame  la  Duchesse  will  assist  me." 

As  these  last  observations  seemed  in 
no  way  addressed  to  myself,  I  quitted 
my  newly  formed  acquaintance,  and 
found  upon  inquiry  that  she  was  a  fe- 
male sculptor  of  preeminent  ability, 
who  was  much  patronized  by  the  im- 
perial and  royal  circles,  and  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  her  eccentric  character 
and  manners,  than  the  highly-finished 
taste  and  ability  which  had  distinguished 
the  many  works  of  art  which  had  ema- 
nated from  her  chisel.* 

It  was  at  a  little  past  midnight  that 
the  circle  broke  up.  As  I  passed  into 
the  ante-room,  where  the  company  were 
now  assembled,  assuming  their  cloaks 
and  mantles  previous  to  quitting  the 
palace,  I  observed  the  Archduchess  con- 
sign her  young  favorite,  with  a  caress- 
ing movement,  to  the  charge  of  her 
mother,  and  in  the  grand  entrance-hall 
two  muffled  figures  glided  past  me, 
whom  I  at  once  recognized  as  the  Prince 
de  L.  and  the  Countess  do  M.  The 
countenance  of  the  latter  was  shrouded 
in  a  large  hood,  which  wholly  concealed 
her  features,  but  it  struck  me  that  low 
and  suppressed  sobs,  with  difficulty  con- 
trolled, fell  upon  my  ear.  I  returned  to 
my  hotel,  and  for  many  days  afterwards 
mused  upon  the  singular  and  unaccount- 
able interest  with  which  this  assembly 
and  the  persons  I  have  adverted  to  in- 
spired me,  complete  stranger  as  I  was 
to  them  all.  Was  it  a  presentiment  of 
how  subsequent  events  were  destined  to 
impress  this  feeling  upon  me  in  charac- 

*  Mademoseille  L.  N.,  a  native,  I  believe  of 
Lyqnii.  There  was  another  young  female  sculp- 
tor, Signora  K.,  by  'birth  a  Venetian,  who  at 
this  period  seemed  destined  to  attain  considerable 
eminence,  but  who,  unfortunately,  died  of  decline 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  though  not  till 
her  works  nad  acquired  somcr  degree  of  celebrity 
and  becoibe  much  sovight  after.  | 


ters  of  a  yet  far  deeper  and  more  lasting 
nature  ? 


HacmilUn*!  Hagaxine. 
REMINISCENCES    OF    VIENNA. 

BT    REV.    ARCHER   QURNEY. 

At  the  prc^ent  time  a  few  reminiscen- 
ces of  Vienna  and  the  Austrians  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest.  However 
strongly  we  may  sympathize  with  Italy 
in  her  desire  for  unity,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  admire  the  spirit  and  resolution  dis- 
played by  Austria  also.  The  Austrians 
arc  a  very  amiable  and  a  very  agreeable 
people,  and  that  will  have  its  influence 
on  our  judgment — on  our  taste  at  least. 
They  are  particularly  well  disposed  to- 
wards us,  and  long  have  been  so.  I 
passed  three  years  of  my  life  in  their 
beautiful  capital,  Vienna,  and  so  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
authority  upon  the  point,  having  known 
many  members  of  all  classes,  and  that 
intimately.  Years  have  elapsed  since 
then,  it  is  true,  but  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  city, 
though  modified,  cannot  be  very  greatly 
changed.  The  broad  JBastei  or  bastion 
exists  no  more — the  public  promenade 
on  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  one  daily 
met  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
pulling  it  off  at  every  step,  one  or  two 
officers  attending;  and  the  wide  green 
"glacis,"  which  extended  between  the 
inner  city  and  the  suburbs,  are  j)artially 
covered  with  buildings.  But  the  Aus- 
trian proper  must  be  always  the  most 
gemutfdich  of  mankind — that  is,  the 
most  genial  and  sympathetic — the  Hun- 
garian, on  the  other  hand,  the  most  chi- 
valric,  romantic,  and  interesting..  The 
union  of  the  German,  Magyar  and  Sla- 
vonic elements  produces  a  pleasant,  live- 
ly genial  whole,  fraught  with  a  certain 
elegance  and  happy  ease,  and  yet  not 
devoid  of  dash  and  spirit.  The  glamour 
of  youth  is  over  Vienna  for  me ;  but  in 
matiy' ways  it  seems  to  me,  in  looking 
back  with  the  calmer  judgment  of  lator 
years,  that  that  bright  city  has  been 
gravely  wronged.  We  liear  so  very 
much  of  its  dissipation  and  extreme 
licentiousness.  This  at  least  I  can  an- 
swer for — there  is  or  was  nothing  there 
corresponding  to  the  cold  and  heartless 
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vice  of  P:iris,  to  the  deliberate  pleasure 
in  wiirkcMlnoss  for  its  own  sake  ;  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  wliich  makes  M.  Taine  say 
that  there  is  only  one  hypocrisy  left  in 
France,  the  hypocrisy  of  vice.     There  is 
a  certain  tcn«l(Tness,  a  geniality  in  the 
nature  of  tin;  Viennese  people,  which  is 
a  thousami  leaj^ucs  remove«l  fro?n  the 
hard   military   ]>rosaic  sternness  of  the 
Frenchman,  and   the   Frenchwoman  in 
particular — that    parade   of   cold   hard 
cruel  sensuality  which    we  may  reco<j- 
nize  i?i  such  typical  works  as  About's 
Miidv.lon^  exeniplilied  as   it  is,  too,    in 
every  little  JDurnal  that  appears  day  by 
day — Sol'if'lj    Jili.'ntf:innit^    Knjnro^    Vie 
Paristttuie^  and  Pt:(it  Join'mtl  itself.     I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  a  single 
immoral  piece  upon  the  Viennese  stage. 
Tiie  celebrated  Viennese  fairy  dramas  of 
It.-iimund,  \esiroy,  and  others,  replete 
with   wit,   humor,  invention,  and  truly 
delij^htful  fill),  were  written  invariably 
in  tlje  interest  of  virtue  and  gooilness. 
I  have  nevrr  in  my  life  seen  surh  won- 
derful comic  actors  as  Nestroy  himself, 
an<l  a  certain  marvellous  Scholz,  whose 
mere  a])pearance  was  a  signal  for  inex- 
haustible merriment,  liut  the  laugh  was 


than  in  London  ;  for  rice  is  with  nt,  u 

all  men  know,  from  i     iooii  cmii8ea«  moit 

abandoned  and  nobi     ihiDff  thvi  io  ay 

other  nation.     Bnt  who  tnat  wandcni 

through  the  pretty  Volkagmrten,  in  Yy 

enna,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  lutci- 

ing  to  the  strains  of  Strauss  or  Lanei; 

or  even  went  to  the  late  pnbfie  bsD  it 

the  Spcrl,  or  the  Bim,  coald  detect  the 

presence  of  the  slightest  improprietj,  cr 

even  an  approach  to  boldness  of  denofr 

or  ?    In  Vienna  it  really  seems  diScsb 

to  believe  in  the  existence  of  mndiTifle; 

all  seems  bo  kindly  and  so  innoeest  Of 

course  this  is  not  so  by  any  means.  IVot 

are  depths  beneath  these  smiling  wala^ 

but  at  all  events,  I  repeat,  vice  doMMl 

seem  systematic ;  it  is   not  adTcrtiNi 

and  gloried  in ;  it  has  not  affected  Uur 

ature,  or  gravely  tainted  art.    NsdiOBi 

arc  not  exposed  in  the  annual  ezhibitioB 

which  would  almost  do  dishonor  loa 

artistes   studio.      There  is   no  abittiil 

admiration  for  impurity  or  hardsoiif 

heart.    Vienna  has  or  had  its  anaml  s- 

hibition.  How  Gauermann's  tender hsi^ 

scapes  glimmer  on  me  through  tfaspulK 

with  their  blue  Alpine  atmospbera^  ^ 

very  poetry  of  painting,  GemHtMitkM 

in  color  and  inform!     ItisposabfeB 


never  aij;ainst  purity;  intrigues  of  wed 

ded   lite  were  never  the  subject  of  the  I  line  for  a  lad  to  read  amusing  lx>oki sri 

drama.     Tiiere  really  seemed   to  be  no    newspapers   and  delight  in  new  poMi 

vice  ji}ton  prhn'ijJe  in  Vienna — I  mean, 
by  culil  hard  military  system  of  malice 
prepense.     What  there  was  was  born  of 
impulse  and  of  a  profusion  of  sentiment, 
very  silly,  I  dare  say,  too  often,  but  not 
odious,     d un | )a re  1 1 le  German  Gretchen 
with  the  French  Mathhjn  ;  that  gives 
the  contrast.     At  lliat  time,  that  really 
wonderful   wit,   Saphir,  lived  still,  and 
followed  everywhere  about  a  young  and 
virtuous  lady  with  golden  locks,  to  whom 
he  was  supposed  to  be  deeply  attached, 
and  ]uiblished  daily  his  amazingly  clever 
paper    the  Iftonurf'st — a  ]>ublication  of 
the  Puui^h  order,  without  illustrations, 
mainly  supj^orted  by  this  one  brilliant 
and   jioetical  wit.     The  Humor ist  was 
full  of  descriptions  of  Viennese  family 
life,  e<jually  harmless  and  delightful,  over 
which  I  have  often  lau;rhed  for  the  hour 
together.      There  was  nothmg  answer- 
in":  to  the  cold-blooded  twaddle  about 
"dames"  and  "demoiselles'*  in  VEccn- 
emcut^  in  which  wickedness  has  to  play 
the  part  of  wit.     Public  order  is  certain- 
ly fairly  preserved  in  Paris — far  better 


spapers 
at  Vienna,  without  finding  the  traO'ofthe 
serpent  over  one  and  i3l.     In  FirM^ 
alas,  this  is  impossible.     I  am  sorry  ti 
have  to  pronounce  so  severe  a  sentsseB, 
but  £ict8  are  facts,  and  ought  not  toll 
withheld.    I  am  satisfied  that  tbsM- 
sible,  reasonable,  logical,  unimagiBalivi 
French  people  act  in  a  way  quite  ooatflip 
ry  to  their  true  natures  when  thejsM 
this  cultus  for  frivolity  and  moral  efi 
Their  ideal  is  misplaced.    Hey  sdain 
what  should  be  despised,  what  asjke 
leniently  viewed  as  passion,  but  beeoMi 
8imply  contemptible  when  done  ooM|f 
and  on  principle.     There  are  politiBH 
and  religious  causes,    ^e  CShnnfc^  ibr 
instance  has  lost  her  hold  over  the  sfa* 
cated  classes,  espedally  the  men.   Bil 
this  is  the  tone  of  the  day,  and  tha  wi^ 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

That  Vienna  is  a  very ' 
iant  city,  full  of  tall  white 
with  a  grand  cath«  il,  8t  BliifiwX 
the  gayest  of  shops  th  tl^  IwlflnfiSlI  v 
signs,  largo  picture  lUeiteii  !■■■■■*- 
ble  eqnipages,  and       wda  ef  IMiy  |» 
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pie  moving  to  and  fro  over  most  admir- 
able pavements,  everybody  knows.  The 
Prater  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant of  drives ;  the  People's  Prater,  close 
at  band,  is  gayer  and  livelier  still.  Such 
a  string  of  splendid  equipages  as  I  have 
9een  rolling  over  the  Leopold's  Bridge 
for  two  hours  together  in  an  afternoon 
of  May,  even  Paris  or  London  can  scarce- 
ly equal.  Certainly  there  is  no  such  dis- 
play of  magnificent  Heyducks  behind  or 
Defore  carriages  in  the  whole  world; 
they  beat  our  Jeamescs  all  to  nothing. 
Vienna  is  not  so  agreeable  in  the  sum- 
nier ;  clouds  of  dust  stifie  one  then,  nnd 
Bometimes  cover  the  trees  far  and  wide ; 
and  in  winter  the  Alpine  breezes  are 
Tery  trying  to  delicate  chests ;  but  the 
spring  months  are  truly  delightful  in  the 
great  imperial  city.  The  Viennese  ladies 
are  considered  to  dress  better  than  any 
Other  Germans,  with  more  taste  and  ele- 
gance ;  the  beauty  of  the  Hungarians  is 
an  indisputable  fact.  The  parti-colored 
dresses  of  Slavonian  gypsies,  with  singu- 
larly handsome  faces,  and  of  various  Ori- 
entals, give  the  sober  traveller  from  the 
West  the  first  glimpse  of  the  far  eastern 
world  behind.  Indeed  East  and  West 
meet  in  this  city,  civilization  and  mag- 
nificence, and  so  it  bears  the  impress  of  a 
capital  indeed.  Above  all,  a  certain  kind- 
liness of  nature  makes  itself  felt  in  all  di- 
rections and  in  all  people — a  true  Athen- 
ian amenity,  or  something  better — and 
prevents  an  Englishman's  feeling  himself 
for  any  length  of  time  a  stranger  in  a  for- 
eign land. 

Of  course  there  were,  and  are,  dark 
ahadows  to  the  picture.  I  will  relate  a 
little  anecdote  which  may  serve  to  give 
some  notion  of  the  old  bureaucratic 
routine,  by  which  the  country  has  been 
BO  long  administered,  both  in  its  weak- 
ness and  in  its  bonhomie.  One  even- 
ing I  happened  to  pass  through  a  street 
where  there  was  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  The  Russian  Embassy  had  illu- 
minated for  some  reason  or  other.  I 
was  driven  or  pushed  by  the  crowd 
against  a  very  tall  and  stout  man  in  a 
kind  of  domestic  uniform,  whom  I  took 
for  a  Heyduck,  or  upper  servant,  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  This  individual  asked 
me  rather  rudely  what  I  meant.  I  an- 
Bwered,  quietly,  that  he  must  have  seen 
that  I  was  pushed  by  those  behind  me, 
and  was  rather  surprised  at  bis  speaking 


in  such  a  tone.     Listantly  I  found  my- 
self in  the  keeping  of  six  soldiers  of  the 
line,  who  marched  me  off  to  the  prin- 
cipal police  station   at  a  double-quick 
pace.     Here,   after   considerable   deten- 
tion, I  was  informed  by  certain  polite 
gentlemen  in  a  bureau  that  I  had  grossly 
insulted  the  head  of  the  Viennese  police. 
I  explained  that  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  quality  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, having  taken   him   for  a  servant 
(grave   impiety!),  but   that  the   insult 
proceeded  from  himself;  and,  being  able 
to  give  my  card,  and  good  references  to 
the  ambassador,  etc.,  I  was  requested  to 
draw  up  a  protocol  in  writing  on  the 
spot,  stating  the  facts  of  the  case.     Ger- 
man was  then  to  me  as  a  mother  tongue. 
I  was  then  bowed  out  with  the  assurance 
that  I  should  soon  hear  further  on  the 
subject.     It  so  happened  that  my  resi- 
dence in  Vienna  was  lengthened  out  by 
various  causes,  and  one  day — a  whole 
year  after  this  event — when  it  had  es- 
caped my  memory,  I  received  an  official 
summons  to   appear  'on  a  certain   day 
and  at  a  certain  hour  before  the  police 
for  heavy  crimes — "fiir  schwere  Verbre- 
chen."     A  curious  summons !  but  having 
a  conscience    tolerably  clear   of  heavy 
crimes  at  least,  I  went  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed to  a  bureau  in  a  tall  building, 
where  I  saw  two  exceedingly  respectable 
and  amiable  old  gentlemen.    These  old 
gentlemen  informed  me,  after  the  due 
ceremonials   of  introduction   had   been 
gone  through,  that  the  Ilerr  Ober-Po- 
lizei-Director  had  lodged  a  very  grave 
complaint    against    me    some    thirteen 
months  before,  which  had  naturally  had 
to  pass  through  a  variety  of  channels, 
fulfilling  certain  legal  regulations,  before 
it  could  come  on  for  hearing.     All  possi- 
ble expedition,  however,  had  been  made, 
the  pany  accused  being  a  foreigner,  who 
might  presumedly  leave  Vienna,  and  the 
injured  individual  being  so  highly  im- 
portant  a  state    functionary.     Finally, 
then,  I  was  requested  to  make  there  and 
then  a  further  protocol  stating  the  rea- 
sons for  which  I  had  permitted  myself 
the  words  or  actions  so  grievously  com- 
plained of,  or  otherwise  allowing  myself 
to  be  in  fault.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  proceeding  to  the  protocol  writing 
at  once  with  such  precipitation  was  a 
highly  irregular  procedure ;  that  I  ought 
to  have  had  six  weeks  at  least  allowed 
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mo  for  full  conRulomtion,  with  power  to 
apply  for  further  extensions  to  a  time 
probably  unlimited.  I  found  indeed 
thjit  tins  crab  like  advance  was  the 
regular  course  of  proceeding  in  a  far 
more  fc«erious  matter — a  lawsuit,  carried 
on  by  writing,  which  detained  us  in 
Vienna  for  so  long  ;  for  in  this  we  took 
just  three  years  to  determine  twothing.s 
— which  of  two  or  three  courts  was  to  try 
the  cause,  and  then  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  anything  to  try.  The  sum 
invol  v«.'d  was  about  £l  0,000.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  years  our  opponents,  a  large 
banking  house,  broke,  and  scarcely  paid 
a  shilling  in  the  pound :  a  sufficiently 
melancholy  experience  of  Austrian  law ! 
which  was  administered  then  by  bodies 
of  counsellors,  not  single  magistrates  or 
judges,  in  order  to  secure  impartiality — 
the  surest  of  all  moans,  need  I  say,  that 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  devised  to 
remove  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
enable  the  particular  counsellor  who 
was  secretly  charged  by  liis  brethren 
with  the  management  of  the  case  to 
receive  bribes  at  will  and  pleasure.  I 
trust  that,  with  constitutionalism,  tiiero 
has  come  a  great  improvement  in  this 
matter. 

Hut  to  return  to  my  plain  tale:  the 
two  amiable  functionaries  of  the  police 
for  heavy  crimes  finally  invited  me  to 
pass  that  way  ere  long  in  order  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  suit.  They  were  very 
pleasant  old  gentlemen,  a?id  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  chit-chat  on  things  in 
general.  As  I  had  got  into  trouble  by 
quarrelling  with  a  functionary,  they 
had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I 
must  be  a  revolutionary  character — a 
most  desperate  radical,  as  they  mildly 
hinted.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
in  those  young  days  I  was  a  very  hot 
and  iurious  Tory,  and  so  I  proceeded  to 
inform  them.  1  shall  never  forcret  their 
mild  surprise.  "  No,  no,"  said  these 
hoary-headed  bureaucrats,  "one  must 
not  be  too  reactionary  either."  This  to 
a  young  English  constitutionalist,  an 
ard<>nt  lover  of  freedom,  Tory  or  not, 
from  nn  old  Austrian  servant  of  ab- 
solutism, may  sound  a  little  strong; 
but  in  those  davs  English  Torvism  was 

111  •  r^  • 

looked  upon  as  something  monstrous  in 
Austria — as  shockingly  Anglican  and 
anti-catholic  ft)r  one  thinir,  and  altogeth- 
or  ulentitied  with  old-iashioned  notions. 


The  Viennese  ministeria]  psipera  alwin 
spoke  of  English  Tories  with  a  kind  cf 
pious  shuddering.     I  can  give  anotkcr 
very  curious  ilhistration  of  this  feeling 
When    Mr.  Werthcimer,  a  hanker  of 
Vienna,  and   a  literary  man  of  moch 
talent,  who  has    translated   KnowlcA 
'^  Wife  "  and  "  Ilancliback  "  adminUj, 
met  me  at  Madame  de  Goethe's,  who  va 
then  at  Vienna,  and  asked  me  to  hii 
house,  he  went  home  and  told  his  vifc 
and  her  friend    Betty  Paoli  (Frialdi 
Gliick),  the  chief  poetess  of  Germnj; 
who  lived  with  them,  that  he  had  askn 
a  young  Englishman  to  come  and  ■• 
them,  but  that  they  must  prepare  tkor 
minds  for  a  shock,  becanse  the  Engfii^ 
man  was  an  avowed  Tory.    And  tiiai 
ladies  looked  forward  to  seeing  nu^n 
they    afler wards    confessed    when  «• 
became  intimate,  with  a  mixture  of  fli- 
citement  and  alarm,  as  though  I  hi 
been  a  kind  of  monster.     Nay,  whM  I 
did  come,  the  ladies    positivdy  w^ 
because  I  launched  into  a  fieiydentRM* 
tion  of  Byron  and  Napoleon,  twoofnr 
pet  aversions  then.    Poor  Byron  I  Ef«y 
ass  now  kicks  the  dead  lion.    Snch  wtt 
the  kindliness  of  those  Austrian  oatiRi 
So  the  old   gentlemen    in   the  bsioB 
were  by  no  means  alone  in  thrir  opmiii 
They  warned  me  solemnly  against  thi 
excesses  of  British  Toryism,  and  ii^hrf 
more  than  once,  ^^  One  really  mnstnoiki 
too  illiberal."   I  thought  it  a  famcms  johb 
and  did  not  attempt  to  nndeceive  ikeB 
as  to  •  the   strong  disapproval  of  ahi*' 
lutisni  which  it  was  very  pqssibk  tt 
combine  with  English   Toryism.    Tht 
good-natured  bureaucrats  had  not  fin' 
a  term  for  my  return.     Some  two  moiitki 
later,  however,  I  looked  in  again,  mk 
then  learned,  rather  to  my  surprise,  thit 
my  accuser  had  been  alraidy  nonsmtod, 
and  I  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  linpli 
innocence,  or  ignorance.     The  kind  old 
gentlemen  next  proceeded    to  iaqoBf 
whether  I  would  not  perhaps  lodp  > 
counter-action  in  my  turn.     But  this  I 
humbly  declined  to  do,  on  the  grood 
that  I  could  not  undertake  to  rsmaiBlbr 
iitleon  months  longer  in  Vienna  in  ofdsr 
to  execute  a  most  uncalled-for  vaogsaMt 
on  an  honorable  funotionaay  who  had 
only  erred,  if  at  all,  by  an  aiBoasi  flf 
highmindcdness.    And  so  there  the  w^ 
t«r  ended.    And  I  may  add  tiMthmii 
not  one  syllable  of  ezaggenatimi  ii.lht 
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narrative.     These  are  the  literal  facts.  | 
Sach  was  the  dilatory  character  of  Aus- 
trian law  at  that  period. 

Very  kind  old  gentlemen  these  Aus- 
trian functionaries  were,  as  I  have  said, 
and  so  were  Austrian  functionaries  gen- 
erally— except,  indeed,  in  Italy,  where 
their  nerves  were  apt  to  he  kept  on  the 
Btretch,  and  their  tempers  exacerbated 
accordingly.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
a  whole  population  incessantly  engaged 
in  sticking  pins  and  needles  into  you,  to 
Bay  the  least ;  but  the  military  Prussian 
stiffness  of  which  some  English  travel- 
ers complain  is  not  rife  in  Austria,  de- 
Bpite  the  admirable  constitution  and 
great  spirit  of  their  army.  Not  that  I 
would  speak  in  disparagement  of  Aus- 
tria's great  rival.  I  have  never  lived  in 
Prussia  proper,  but  two  of  my  best  Ger- 
man friends — Karl  Simrock,  the  author 
of  the  charming  "  Rhine  Legends  "  and 
restorer  of  the  Nicbelungen,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  Germans  and  of  men,  and 

L ,  the  banker  of  Berlin,  whom  I 

met  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  after  many  years  of  parting  retain 
in  the  kindliest  estimation — are  the  most 
Prussian  of  Prussians,  and  know  far 
more  about  the  matter  than  I  do.  In- 
ternal politics  are  hard  of  solution  for 
the  foreigner.  I  must  say  I  regret  the 
small  royalties  and  principalities.  It 
•may  be  a  foolish  regret,  but  I  feel  it :  I 
liked  the  Ilesidenz-Stadte,  those  many 
centres  of  art  and  science  and  taste  and 
literature :  I  hate  a  vast  centralization 
or  overgrown  metropolis  with  deserted 
provinces.  But  let  that  pass.  Social 
questions  fall  within  the  domain  of  all. 
There  is  an  army  of  bureaucrats,  then, 
in  Austria,  as  in  almost  all  continental 
lands.  The  unhappy  division  of  ranks 
by  strict  lines  of  demarcation,  from 
which  we  only  in  England  have  escaped, 
has  been  the  bane  of  all  these  countries, 
the  source  of  revolution,  of  social  dis- 
content, and  even  of  religious  infidelity, 
of  hatred  of  all  the  things  that  are.  The 
aristocracy  have  become  a  favored  social 
class,  priding  themselves  on  their  ex- 
dusiveness,  not  exercising  important 
functions,  unfitted  for  the  liberal  profes- 
sions by  the  Vbn,  and  so  condemned 
as  a  body  to  either  military  or  bureau- 
cratic services  for  their  broad.  Hence, 
in  part,  the  necessity  for  large  bureau- 
cratic  employment.    Then,  again,  the 


consequences  of  the  first  French  revo- 
lution have  been  felt  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  example  of  France  has  been 
widely  followed.  Thus  an  arbitrary  . 
division  of  property  is  now  the  law  of 
Italy.  A  nobility  which  had  left  its 
duties  undischarged,  and  lived  upon  the 
smilesof  a  monarch,  could  not  be'trusted 
by  the  people — would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  exercise  magisterial  func- 
tions for  honor's  sake.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
gentry  or  untitled  nobility  anywhere  on 
the  continent,  save  perhaps  in  Russia 
after  a  fashion,  and  in  Hungary,  where 
the  magnates  are  hereditary  peers  ;  but 
there  also  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
drawn,  because  all  the  descendants  of  a 
count  or  baron,  to  the  thousandth  degree, 
are  directly  noble  and  always  must  re- 
main so.  There  is  no  ebb  and  flow,  no 
flux  and  reflux,  as  with  us.  Hence  mu- 
tual jealousy,  and  spite,  and  rancor,  far 
worse,  far  more  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity than  our  snpbbishness,  which  is 
born  of  social  uncertainty ;  hence  the 
total  absence  of  a  genuine  fusion  of 
classes,  which  seems  indeed  incapable 
of  realization.  The  Emperor  has  done 
what  he  could  to  remedy  this  since  the 
constitutional  system  was  introduced  in 
Austria ;  but  these  evils  are  the  growth 
of  centuries,  and  they  cannot  be  lightly 
extirpated.  Indeed,  one  sees  but  one 
searching  remedy,  and  that  I  fear  is  not 
likely  to  be  applied — the  sweeping 
away  of  all  titles  save  the  simple  Von 
for  all  who  are  not  peers,  and  the  allow- 
ing every  man  who  retires  from  busi- 
ness, to  take  a  coat  of  arms  and  adopt 
the  Fbn,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  sum 
— according  to  the  almost  immemorial 
usage  in  the  matter  of  Esquireship  of 
our  own  respected  Herald's  College.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  that  our  own  wise  forefathers, 
shunning  ostentation,  gradually  dropped 
all  titles,  save  Esquire,  which  were  not 
recognized  by  a  hereditary  call  to  legis- 
lation ;  and  we  reap  the  almost  incalcula- 
ble benefit  of  this  noble  act  of  self  denial, 
not  imposed  on  them  by  law,  but  at  the 
most  by  custom  and  public  opinion.  The 
baronetcy  is  the  only  anomaly  in  our 
system,  and  that  does  not  do  much  harm ; 
Englishmen  could  never  be  quite  logical 
in  anything;  but  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Duke,  as  we  all  know,  is  only  an  Esquire 
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before  the  law.  So  it  comes  to  pass  tliat  \  times  Lenan,  Karl  Beck,  Otto  Prechtler, 
you  can  rarely  determine  whether  an  ^  and  even  Grillparzer,  the  great  Austrian. 
Englishman  be  of  noble  or  of  gentle  "  The  artists'  chief  place  of  asRemblage 
blood  or  no  without  the  most  careful  in- '  was  at  the  Baroness  Escbeles'.  The 
quiry,  which  nobody  cares  to  make.  Has  '  Baron  had  married  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
a  man  a  certain  position  ?  That  is  our  \  being  himself  only  an  ennobled  banker 
first  inquiry  ;  and  in  a  rich  country  I  sup- ;  and  a  "  millionaire,"  and  it  was  a  fact 
pose  it  must  be  so,  for  rich  and  j)Oor  men  ■  that  his  wife  could  only  go  to  see  her 
cannot  well  live  on  terms  of  social  equal- "  sisters  in  a  strictly  private  way  by  the 
ity,  or  at  least  their  wives  cannot ;  and  in  '  back-stairs  from  the  date  of  her  marriage, 
the  second  place  we  ask,  Is  he  a  gentle-  j  Gentlemen  of  good  family  went  to  her 
man  ?  or  an  educated,  civilized  man  ?  And  house — ladies,  of  course,  never ;  and, 
the  rest  may  take  its  chance.  If  the  cotJti-  ■  strangest  fact  of  all,  when  these  gentle- 
nent  could  attain  to  this  simple  result, '  men  met  the  Baroness  in  the  street,  they 
there  would,  we  imagine,  be  no  more  ;  did  not  bow  to  her.  They  only  knew 
revolutions  and  comparatively  little  dis- :  her  c;*  cachette.    Another  great  banker 

content — for     men    feel   more    keenly  j  and  millionaire,  G ,  was  honored  by 

wounds  to  vanity  than  blows  to  sell-in- 1  several  of  the  leading  members  of  socie- 
terest,  and  disunited,  disintegrated,  class- 1  ty  dining  with  him,  of  course  men  only, 
es  can  never  constitute  a  powerfid  state.  ;  i'rom  time  to  time.     One  of  them  said 


We  not  only  tolerate,  we  like  our  peer- 
age, most  of  us,  because  it  serves  a  use- 
ful end,  an<l  affronts  nobody.  At  this 
hour,  on  the  contrary,  after  all  French 


one  day  after  a  particularly  good  dinner, 

"Really,  G ,   you  must  come  and 

taste   my  Moselle  one  of  these  days." 
No,  no ;  I  know  my  ][>lace   too  well," 


revolutions,  the  social  distinctions  be- :  replied  the  banker.  I  have  heard  this 
tween  classes  in  France  are  .as  marked  .  story  told  several  times  by  excellent 
as  ever.  Even  in  Paris,  the  Faubourg  .  Viennese  people,  to  prove  how  thor- 
St.  Germain  has  little   to  do  with  any  ;  oughly  independent  in  spirit  was  their 

other  class ;  and  in  the  provinces,  at  least  I  favorite    G .      And    the    Viennese 

in  private  life,  things  are  almost  where  ]>eople  are  a  very  independent  set  after 
they  were  before  1780.  Hence  per|>etual  their  fashion,  though  kindly  and  genial, 
wrath  and  mutual  contemjit,  and  utter  ,  Indeed  we  may  not  unfrequently  remark 
isolation  of  those  who  should  be  leaders. ,  that,  where  political  liberty  is  denied  to 
Things  are  not  much  better  in  other  con- 1  people,  they  take  it  out  in  rudeness, 
tinental  lands,  but  they  might  become  Wounded  self-love  grasps  at  this  method 
better  in  Germany.  ■  of  revenge  or  self-assertion.     English- 

In  Austria  there  is  a  most  strongly  men  of  the  middle  classes  are  very  polite, 
marked  line  drawn  between  rank  and  {  because  they  feel  their  real  power. 
rank,  and  there  was  then  very  little  or  !  To  me  one  of  the  most  delightful  rera- 
no  hope  of  passing  from  the  one  side  to  i  iniscences  of  Vienna  is  that  of  the  great 
the  other.  A  fearlul  system  this !  The  dramatic  poet,  Grillparzer — one  indeed, 
high  nobility  were  generally  ignorant  |  to  my  mind,  of  the  greatest  of  the  great, 
and  careless — llungarain  magnates  ex- ,  My  friends  have  been  apt  to  set  the 
cepted,  who  had  much  of  the  British  ■  opinion  down  to  personal  friendship  or 
spirit  in  their  works  and  ways.  Literary  j  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  when  I  told 
men,   men   of  the  very  highest  genius,    them,  what  I  still  think,  that  Grillparzer 


were  totally  unknown  in  fashionable 
circles,  as  1  soon  discovered — scarcely 
known  even  by  reputation.  The  most 
agreeable  house,  perhaps,  in  Vienna,  was 
that  of  Dr.  Wertheimer,  already  men- 
tioned, where  one  met  a  truly  brilliant 


([)ron  ounce  G  rill  part  zer)  was  a  greater 
dramatist  than  either  Schiller  or  Goethe; 
but  such  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  to 
M'hich  indeed  I  am  ready  to  pledge  my 
little  reputation  as  a  critic.  I  hold  that 
a  higher  power  and  a  more_genial  art  are 


literary  gathering — besides  the  German  '  shown  in  su(!h  works  as  "The  Dream 


Sappho,  13etty  Paoli  (an  oddly  assumed 
name),  Franz  Von  Schober,  a  remarkably 
ugly  man,  who  always  had  twenty  ladies 
hanging  round  him  magnetized,  Saphir, 
Frank],  the  Baron  Von  Zedlitz,  some- 


Life,"  and  "The  Waves  of  Love  and 
Ocean,"  than  in  "  Faust"  and  "  Egmont" 
and  "  Don  Carlos."  A  certain  underly- 
ing irony  is  rarely  absent  from  the  most 
pathetic  works  of  Griliparser,  whioh  sap- 
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plies  the  saving  salt  to  literature,  and 
wards  from  grave  errors  of  taste,  and 
from  the  absurdities  which  shock  us. 
every  now  and  then  in  the  masterpieces 
of  those  more  famous  men  whom  I  have 
named — a  sense  at  once  of  the  greatness 
and  littleness  of  things.  Scott  has  it, 
Shakespeare  has  it,  Tennyson  also  in  due 
measure,  and  Grillparzer  in  perfection. 
Schiller  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and 
Goethe  is  too  often  small ;  one  unreal 
and  the  other  prosaic.  Of  course  they 
remain  poets  of  the  very  highest  order. 
But  Grillparzer  is  famous  in  Austria, 
though  scarcely  out  of  it.  It  is  the  set- 
tled conclusion  of  North  Germany  that 
Austria  is  Boeotian ;  and  Grillparzer, 
having  written  a  tragedy  in  praise  of 
loyalty,  "The  Faithful  Vassal  of  his 
Lord,  has  become  a  name  forbidden. 
He  was  an  ardent  constitutionalist  when 
I  knew  him,  not  long  after  the  publica- 
tion of  that  drama — a  lover  of  England 
but  not  of  pure  democracy ;  a  rather  re- 
served, retiring  man,  and  yet  to  me,  the 
youthful  Englishman  who  sought  him 
out  to  lay  my  soul's  homage  at  nis  feet, 
open  as  the  day  and  kind ;  perfectly 
unassuming.  It  may  go  for  little,  but  I 
never  knew  a  man  in  whose  presence  my 
heart  swelled  so  with  reverence.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  powers,  content  to  be 
neglected  or  even  forgotten — tears  al- 
most start  to  my  eyes  when  I  remember 
him  now,  and  feel  the  littleness  of  van- 
ity. He  took  the  warmest  interest  in 
oar  English  Constitution,  and  again  in 
a  very  different  manner,  our  English 
dramatic  literature.  In  particular,  he 
thought  that  our  best  comedies  were  far 
too  little  known  upon  the  Continent.  He 
instanced  several  pieces  of  Mrs.  Centli- 
vre's  as  being  masterpieces  in  their  way. 
Exquisitely — to  my  mind,  that  is — with 
subtle  truth,  has  he  delineated  the  good 
and  evil  of  Vienna,  "Die  Kaiserstadt," 
in  a  lyric  which  may  be  thus  freely  but 
fairly  rendered.  It  is  called  "  A  Parting 
from  Vienna."  It  was  written  before 
the  writer's  Italian  journey,  and  I  give 
it  here  as  bearing  so  directly  on  my  sub- 
ject, and  suggesting  much,  with  the  con- 
centration poetry  alone  attains  to,  that 
might  be  expanded  into  an  essay  of 
many  pages. 

**  A  while,  &rewell,  Imperial  Gem, 
Of  cities  liveliest,  brightest ! 


Rare  charms  I   Yet,  tired  of  thee,  and  them, 
Thou  scarcely  now  delightest. 

**  Vienna,  beautiful,  but  fraught 

With  wiles  no  tongue  may  number, 
Too  oft  thy  summer  breath  has  vrrought 
A  Capua's  nerveless  slumber. 

"  Soft  are  the  mewls  around  thee  spread, 
And  calm  the  river  flowing, 
And  languid  airs  Elysium-shed, 
And  skies  are  mildly  glowing. 

**  And  music  far  and  wide  awakes 
As  in  her  own  dominions ; 
Small  need  for  speech;  even  thought  forsakes, 
And  memory  waves  her  pinions. 

"  A  pleasant  race,  that  knows  the  time, 
And  healthy  sense  possesses, 
And  reason  weaves  with  song  and  rhyme, 

And  heeds  not  Thought's  distresses." 
........ 

"  Here  life  seems  nearly  poetry ; 

Which  proves  art's  greatest  danger, 
For  nearly  never  quite  may  be, 
And  effort  rests  a  stranger. 

"  To  live,  to  breatlie — the  tranquil  charm 
Preoccupies  existence. 
Expression's  labor  might  alarm, 
And  therefore  keeps  its  distance. 

**The  tablet  and  the  canvas  rest 
Right  virginal  for  ever. 
Muse,  may  the  traveller  prove  more  blest 
In  active  art's  endeavor ! " 

I  have  met  with  many  celebrities  in 
the  course  of  more  than  forty  years,  but 
never  with  an  individuality  which  im- 
pressed me  with  such  a  sense  of  quiet 
far-reaching  power  as  that  of  my  dear 
friend  Grillparzer.  The  world  has  scarce- 
ly given  him  his  due,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  future  generations  will  seek  to 
atone  for  this  by  the  warmth  and  ardor 
of  their  praises.  Not  only  books  have 
their  fates,  as  Horace  has  it,  but  poetA 
also.  Witness  the  long  obscurity  of 
Wordsworth,  who  wrote  the  grandest 
lyric  in  our  tongue,  the  "  Ode  to  Duty," 
and  the  brilliant  success  of  Cowley  and 
others  far  less  worthy  than  he.  But  I 
must  bring  ^these  pages  to  a  close.  I 
could  tell,  indeed,  long  stories  of  Schdn- 
brunn  and  the  Austrian  Baden,  and  all 
the  green  neighborhood  of  the  far-famed 
city,  and  reveal  the  glories  of  the  Gra- 
ben  and  of  Munsch's.  But  to  what  pur- 
pose ?  The  celebrated  Burg-Theater  was 
a  delightful  place  of  resort  in  those  days. 
The  actors  were  the  finest  I  have  ever 
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Fcon,  for  trajrody  or  high  comedy  alike ; 
iho  h(»nrs  ])ei'toctly  convenient,  from 
seven  to  le?) ;  the  prices  fiirly  moclorate. 
In  most  thinijjs,  h«)\vever,  Vienna  is  an 
expensive  city.  House  accommodation 
is  limited,  an<l  coMseq'UMjlly  dear,  and 
firin;^  is  a  very  heavy  article,  with  vast 
German  stoves  an<l  severe  cold  without. 
Indeed,  most  fashionahle  j)eo[jle  did  not 
come  up  to  Vienna  every  year,  because 
they  could  not  afford  it.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  ma;j;nilicent  (uhlcaux  rlnvifSy 
half  a  dozen  at  a  tinu*,  representing  a 
large  wall  covered  with  m aster j)ieces, 
as  at  the  Viennese  court.  Their  luxury 
was  great,  and  the  military  and  Hungar- 
ian dresses  were  most  striking  in  their 
j)icturesque  splendor  of  array. 

Perhaps  all  these  things  may  be  mod- 
ified now.  I  write  of  an  old  time,  and 
many  memories  are  associated  for  me 
with  Vienna  which  forbid  impartiality. 
I>ut  I  think  that  most  KnirHshmen  and 
Englishwomen  who  roam  tliither  in  the 
spring,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  will  be 
charmed  with  the  imperial  city,  and  apt 
to  retain  a  very  kindly  memory  all  their 
d:ivs  of  the  ffood  Austrian  folk  and  their 
genial  hai)i)y  ways. 


Popular  Science  Kcviow. 

THE    IJONE-rAVKlIXS    (W    GTRUALTAU, 
MAl/I'A,  AM)  SICILY. 

BY  A.  LKITir  ADAMS,  A.M.,  M.B  ,  F.r,.S.,  ETC, 

The  exj)lorationH  conducted  by  geolo- 
gists of  late  years  at  various  points  on 
the  seaboard  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, have  eli(;ited  a  mass  of  inter- 
esting data  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
historic, or  ratiier  pre-modern,  condition 
of  tiiat  area,  and  the  human  inhabitants 
and  lower  animals  that  then  frripRuled 
Southern  Europe  and  Xorliiern  Africa. 
The  information  thus  obtained  has  been 
chiclly  educed  from  researches  in  tiie 
caves,  fissures,  an  i  alluvial  deposits  of 
Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the 
Uock  of  Gibraltar ;  but  although  the  evi- 
dences furnished  have  bee  A  for  the  most 
])art  clear  and  decisive,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  little  other  than  mere  indications 
of  wliat  m(>re  extended  researches  will 
doubtless  bring  to  light,  not  only  in  tlie 
above  situations,  but  in  other  unexplored 
islands  and  shiM'os  oJ*  the  great  inland 


I  sea.  The  appearances  presented  bjtk 
rock  formations  and  Buper6cial  wi 
,,show  that  the  present  oatlineofik 
Mcditerranoan  basin  was,  at  least  ii 
part,  brought  about  by  subsidenntif 
land,  which  in  certain  instances  vaii^ 
terwards  reelcvated.  For  example, tk 
denuded  surface  of  the  Maltese  iilu^ 
and  traces  of  v^ave  action  on  their  ]ii» 
stones  and  that  of  Gibraltar,  as  clcir^ 
point  to  action  of  the  sea  during  thdr 
subn)ersion  or  subsequeDt  emeraoo,  u 
do  the  pot-holing  and  scooping  oat  not 
going  on.  The  Sirocco  andXeruM; 
that  send  the  billows  dashing  furiosdf 
along  the  coast  lines,  are  not  ftshiooi^ 
sea-bottoms  and  margins  in  sdj  w^ 
different  from  those  now  high  and  drr 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  heights  of  M» 
ta,  or  the  limestone  slopes  of  the  VilA 
Noto ;  while  the  faults  and  rents  filM 
with  red  soil,  and  fragments  of  rock,iil 
organic  remains,  show,  by  the  extent  ef 
the  former  and  the  nature  and  model  fl( 
deposition  of  the  latter,  that  sabtemneM 
movements  on  a  grand  scale  had  bea 
at  work  in  producing  the  one,  and  aq» 
ous  agencies  had  afterwards  borne  ik 
others  into  their  present  sitoatiaia 
With  reference  to  the  indications  of  El- 
toral  action,  there  is  scarcely  an  expoHl 
portion  of  the  limestone  of  Gibraltir, 
from  the  sea  level  up  to  the  highest  poim 
of  the  rock,  that  does  not  present  prooft 
of  marine  erosion ;  and  perhaps  in  lev 
localities  is  this  more  evident  than  on 
the  plateau  of  Windmill  Hill,  rendered 
famous  by  the  wonderful  discoveriei  of 
Captain  Bromo.  Here,  on  the  saifwc, 
and  running  into  the  great  tortnons  rents 
which  intersect  the  rock  in  every  dim* 
tion,  may  be  observed  innumerable  ed* 
dron,  trough-shaped,  or  circular  hoUovi^ 
smooth  and  rounded,  and  perfectly  dii- 
tinct  from  the  withering  and  hoMj- 
combing,  the  result  of  atmospheric  and 
chemical  decomposition  now  goine  oil 
Caves  are  also  plentiful ;  bat  the  mSat- 
ences  between  a  vaulted  chamber  fbnsed 
by  the  sea  waves,  and  a  fissure  with  iu 
roof  partially,  or  entirely  covered  in  hj 
calcareous  infiltrations,  or  fragments  oi 
rock  jammed  between  the  opposing  ades, 
and  brought  about  by  movements  oonst- 
queiit  on  upheaval  or  depression,  an  so 
very  various  that  in  many  initamr— 
wiiat  at  first  sight  mfffht  appear  to  be  a 
cave,  will  turn  out  subseqaeot^y  to  bs  a 
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oovered-in  fissnre.  It  is  only  when  tho 
oavity  opens  horizontally  without  the 
roof  communicating  with  the  surface, 
whereby  the  deposits  or  organic  re- 
mains might  have  been  conveyed  there- 
into, that  we  opine  should  the  name  cave 
or  cavern  be  applied.  Openings  of  this 
description  are  common  on  the  sea  face 
of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  In  one,  situa- 
ted on  the  scarped  face  of  a  cliff  at  Eu- 
ropa  Point,  Captain  Brome  found  sev- 
eral flint  implements  and  pieces  of  char- 
coal imbedded  in  the  red  soil  and  calcare- 
ous deposits  on  its  floor.  The  celebra- 
ted pithecoid  human  skull,  discovered 
many  years  sinc^,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  cave  of  this  description  on 
the  north  front  of  the  rock.  But  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  discov- 
eries made  by  the  above-named  indefat- 
igable geologist,  was  that  of  many  hu- 
man skeletons.  Captain  Brome's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  small  hole  on  tho 
plateau  of  Windmill  Hill,  into  which  his 
terrier  was  often  in  tho  habit  of  entering 
io  quest  of  rabbits.  On  opening  this  out, 
an  irregular-shaped  rock  cavity  was  dis- 
covered, filled  almost  to  the  roof  with 
calcareous  incrustations  and  soil.  It 
measured  a  few  feet  in  height,  by  eight 
or  ten  in  breadth.  In  a  crevice  close  to 
tho  entrance  lay  the  skeletons  of  several 
human  beings,  dispersed  about  seeming- 
ly without  any  order.  Tho  skulls  were 
well  formed,  and  did  not  indicate  any 
very  great  antiquity.  Associated  with 
the  human  bones  were  flint  hatchets  and 
knives,  well  polished,  besides  a  metal 
hook,  charcoal  querns,  and  edible  ma- 
rine shells.  Slabs  of  a  light  reddish- 
brown  sandstone  formed  the  hand  mills 
just  mentioned,  or  were  polished  on  one 
or  more  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  also 
used  for  sharpening  the  flint  tools.  This 
rock  is  not  known  to  be  found  in  attic 
either  on  the  Spanish  or  African  side  of 
the  strait ;  but  neither  of  the  two  locali- 
ties has  been  carefully  examined  by  ge- 
ologists. *  The  presence  of  abundance  of 
limpets  and  other  marine  shells  in  the 
upper  parts  of  nearly  all  the  fissures 
opened  on  Windmill  Hill  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  they  had  been  most  probably 
used  as  food  by  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  rock ;  moreover,  they  are  intimate- 
ly associated  with  the  exuvise  of  living 
quadrupeds.  The  Genista  fissure  was 
iiiled  with  red  earth  and  stalactite,  form* 
Nbw  Sebies— Vol.  IV.,  No.  6. 


ing  successive  feats,  and  proceeded 
downwards  for  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Windmill  Hill  plateau. 
Here  masses  of  the  parent  rock,  detached 
evidently  during  tho  formation  of  the 
rent,  had  fallen  down,  and  were  jammed 
between  the  opposing  sides,  which  were 
incrusted  with  masses  of  stalactite,  and 
dripping.  Among  the  cUbrU  were  found 
bones  and  teeth  of  two  extinct  species  of 
rliinoceros,  a  hare,  two  species  of  hogs, 
the  red  and  fjiliow  deer ;  oxen,  the  larger 
sort  allied  if  not  identical  with  the  al- 
most extinct  Aurochs;  and  innumerable 
remains  of  one  or  more  species  of  ibex, 
besides  tho  African  leopard,  lynx,  ser- 
val,  brown  hyena,  and  a  bear ;  also  ii ag- 
ments  of  a  large  tortoise,  etc.  The  re- 
markable features  in  the  fauna  of  this 
extraordinary  collection  of  organic  re- 
mains are  that,  with  tho  exception  we 
shall  presently  notice,  nearly  all  the 
bones  lay  detached,  and  were  seemingly 
mixed  up  in  the  greatest  confusion,  just 
as  might  result  from  a  number  of  car- 
casses of  various  animals  decomposing  on 
a  slope,  from  whence  they  were  washed 
pell-mell  into  tho  gaping  rents  below. 
Many  bones  were  sun-cracked,  showing 
that  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er for  a  length  of  time  before  being 
conveyed  into  the  fissure.  It  is  appar- 
ent, therefore,  that  southwestern  Europe 
was  at  one  time  the  abode  of  three  spe- 
cies of  leopards  and  a  hyena,  the  latter 
being  at  present  unknown  on  the  north 
side  of  the  African  equator,  or  even  fur- 
ther north  than  Xatal.  Tho  discovery 
of  the  elephant  of  Africa  in  Spain  in  a 
fossil  state,  combined  with  the  other  ev- 
idences^ just  mentioned,  surely  affords 
strong  'proof  that  Europe  and  Africa 
were  at  one  time  joined  together,  either 
wholly  along  tho  entire  Mediterranean 
area  or  at  certain  points.  A  complete 
carcass  of  an  extinct  rhinoceros  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Brom'o  in  an  enor- 
mous yawning  fissure  close  to  the  Gen- 
ista rent,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  plateau.  At  the 
time  this  individual  was  deposited  in 
the  above  situation,  the  fissure  must 
have  presented  all  the  appearances  of  a 
natural  pitfall,  into  which  an  unwary  ani- 
mal might  easily  have  fallen.  Afany  re- 
cent quadrupeds  were  found  associated 
with  the  extinct  species ;  but  in  general 
the  former  predominated  in  the  upper. 
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parts  near  the  purface,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rabbit  remains,  which  were 
abundant  at  all  levels ;  and  even  at  pres- 
ent, alo?ig  the  draiiinge  hollows  on  the 
rock,  bones  of  such  quadrupeds  as  the 
fox,  hare,  rabbit,  mice,  etc.,  are  being 
convoyed  by  rain  water  into  fissures, 
and  with  the  red  soil  and  fraGfments  of 
rock  form  the  well-known  long  breccias 
of  Gibraltar. 

Several  of  the  long  bones  of  deer  dis- 
covered in  the  fissures  bore  marked  tra- 
ces of  sharp  instruments,  and  from  tlie 
abundance  of  ibex  remains  it  may  be 
surmised  that  either  the  ruminants  were 
exceedingly  common  on  the  rock,  or  had 
been  conveyed  there  by  man,  who  lived, 
in  all  probability,  in  certain  of  the  sea- 
board caves,  such  as  the  one  already 
referred  to ;  moreover,  that  the  canine* 
and  feline  quadrupeds  preyed  on  the 
ruminants  and  others,  and  possibly  all, 
from  the  rhinoceros  downwards,  were 
eaten  and  destroyed  by  the  savages  who 
continued  for  ages  to  frequent  the  dis- 
trict. The  decided  race  character  of 
the  skulls  discovered  by  Captain  Brome, 
and  the  strange,  ill-shapen,  and  ape-like 
cranium  alluded  to  above,  may  represent 
vast  ages  of  man's  sojourn  in  the  Span- 
ish j)eninsula,  and  while  the  former  may 
have  lived  on  the  rock  up  to  a  com- 
paratively modern  period,  the  latter 
would  represent  a  far  earlier  epoch ;  yet 
perhaps  coeval  with  the  extinct  rhinoce- 
ros and  Elephas  antlquus—s,  tooth  of  the 
latter  having  been  discovered  several 
years  since  on  Kuropa  Point.  The  sub- 
terranean movements  which  occasioned 
the  submergence  of  the  intervening  land 
between  Africa  and  Europe,  and  opened 
the  Straits,  must  have  taken  ])lace  long 
after  the  exuviie  had  been  deposited  ; 
for  how  could  the  present  bare  rock 
have  maintained  such  vast  numbers  of 
wild  animals  as  are  represented  by  the 
Gibraltar  fissures? 

The  disturbances  to  which  the  Mal- 
tose Islands  have  been  subjected  during 
periods  of  u])heaval  .and  depression  are 
likewise  attested  by  numerous  and  well- 
defined  faults  and  displacements.  These 
and  indications  of  sea  action  on  the 
rock  surfaces,  also  fossil  exiivijc  of  ex- 
tinct and  recent  animals  in  their  caves, 


*  Copr<)litc3  of  the  hyena   were   abundant  in 
the  fissures. 


fissures,  and  alluvial  deposits,  represent 
also  different  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  islands,  and  show  at  least,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  dimenHions  of  the 
land  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  pres- 
ent insular  group  are  but  mere  frag- 
ments of  what  must  at  one  time  have 
been  an  extensive  area,  in  all  probability 
connected  with   Africa  or   Europe,  or 
both.     Compared  with  Gibraltar,  the 
same  evidences  of  littoral  action  are  pre- 
sented on  their  rock  surfaces,  and  their 
fissures  show  a  like  arrangement  of  their 
contents  ;  but  the  organic  remains  differ 
in   some  very  important  points.     No 
human  exuvio)  have  hitherto  been  met 
with  in  connection  with  this  fossil  fauna, 
or  in  fact  any  traces  of  man ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  recent  land  shells  and 
uncertain  indications  of  a  ruminant  of 
about  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
domestic  sheep  or  goat,  all   the  fossil 
fauna  are  apparently  of  extinct  species — 
such  as  frequent  countries  well  watered 
by  rivers,  lakes,  and  covered  by  a  rich 
soil  and  luxuriant  vegetation  —  condi- 
tions totally  different  from   what  the 
faces  of  the  Islands  now  present.    The 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Maltese  Islands, 
like  those  of  the  other  islands  and  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  composed  of 
a  red  soil,  which,  in  the  rock  cavities  and 
hollows,  is  sometimes  underlaid  by  a 
light-blue  clay,  in  which  also  organic  re- 
mains are  imbedded.     All  the  nnmer- 
ous  fissures  and  rents  which  traverse 
the  strata  in  divers  directions  are  more 
or  less  filled  with  the  red  primeval  earth 
and  clay,  presenting  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  those  of  Gibraltar,  and  by 
the  mode  of  deposition  of  their  con- 
tents testify  to  like  agencies  having  con- 
veyed them  into  these  sitnations.   Some 
yeai^s  since  a  cave  on  the  fieice  of  an 
inland  ravine  near  the  middle  of  the 
Island  of  Malta  was  aocidentally  inter- 
sected while  forming  a  water  reservoir 
in  the  sandstone  rock,  and  its  contents 
partially  cleared  out,  when  among  the 
red  soil  and  clay  which  covered  the  floor 
were  found  many  teeth  and  bones  of 
extinct  species  of  elephant,  apparently 
different  from  any  yet  discovered,  be- 
sides remains  of  a  large  tortoise  and 
birds.    Professor  Busk  and  the  late  Dr. 
Falconer,  who  have  carefully  examined 
these  fossils,  come  to  the  oonclnsion  that 
the  elephantine  remains  belonged  to  two 
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species  of  very  small  size,  neither  of 
which  exceeded  five  feet  in  height ;  and 
that  many  of  the  bones  indicated  the 
presence  of  carnivorous  animals  from 
showing  the  traces  of  having  been 
fiercely  gnawed.  However,  persevering 
efforts  made  subsequently  in  many  other 
fossiliferous  cavities  failed  entirely  in 
finding  any  relics  of  the  carnivora. 
Not  so,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
Pachydermata,  for  the  discovery  of  nu- 
merous fissures  and  gaps,  containing 
abundant  remains  of  elephants,  have  at 
least  proved  that  whether  one  or  more 
species  is  included  among  the  exuvia?, 
it  is  bcvond  a  doubt  that  the  numbers 
that  have  come  to  hand  could  never  have 
lived  on  the  present  islands,  even  allow- 
ing their  botanical  resources  to  have 
quadrupled  those  of  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  irrespective  of  the 
total  absence  of  rivers  and  lakes,  yea,  as 
much  as  a  perennial  stream.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  hippopotamus,  of 
which  bones  and  teeth  liave  been  dis- 
covered from  time  to  lime  in  caverns,  and 
always  in  situations  indicating  that  they 
were  conveyed  into  the  openmgs  by  the 
agency  of  water,  or  else  died  in  incred- 
ble  numbers  in  the  rock  cavities  and 
been  subsequently  buried  by  the  intro- 
duction of  bine  and  red  clay,  and  the 
rounded  and  water-worn  fragments  of 
the  parent  rock.  The  fossil  fauna  hith- 
erto discovered  in  the  Maltese  caves, 
rents,  and  alluvial  deposits,  comprise 
the  Wppopotamus  Pentla?idi^  so  plen- 
tiful also  in  the  Sicilian  caves,  and  per- 
haps another  species,  very  closely  allied 
if  not  identical  with  an  existent  species 
found  in  West  Africa ;  two,  and  per- 
haps three  extinct  elephants,  two  of 
which  arc  of  pigmy  dimensions,  the 
other  equal  to  a  small-sized  African  ele- 
phant with  the  molars  presenting  a 
crown  pattern  similar  to  that  of  JEJ.  anti- 
quu8  although  its  teeth  are  relatively 
much  smaller.  The  dormice  (Myox- 
ina)  are  represented  by  an  animal 
larger  than  a  Guinea  pig,  and  found  in 
incredible  numbers  associated  with  the 
elephant ;  also  a  river  tortoise,  which 
must  have  stood  nearly  two  feet  in 
height.  A  smaller  -species  of  the  latter 
was  foand  in  the  inland  cave  just  refer- 
red to.  Birds'  bones  were  very  nnmer- 
0118,  and  comprised  several  species,  chiefly 
large  raptores,  and  water  birds ;  among 


the  latter,  abnndant  remains  of  one  or 
more  species  of  swan,  nearly  one  half 
larger  than  the  Cygnus  olor,  were  found 
along  with  the  elephantine  and  rodent 
remains.  The  hippopotamus  exuviae  in- 
variably occupied  distinct  caverns  on  the 
sides  of  ravines  and  sea  cliffs,  and  from 
the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  bones 
and  teeth  indicated  the  presence  of  tu- 
multuous currents  having  at  one  time 
passed  down  the  ravines  and  entered 
the  caverns.  The  same  appearances 
seem  to  pervade  the  river-horse  remains 
in  the  Sicilian  caves.  It  is  not,  there* 
fore,  easy  to  account  for  these  enormous 
accumulations  of  the  carcasses  of  such 
huge  animals  in  so  small  a  space,  unless 
we  suppose  that  hundreds  had  congre- 
gated in  their  dens  and  met  their  death 
by  some  unnatural  cause  or  causes.  Not 
as  might  be  the  case  with  the  aged  in- 
dividuals resorting  to  such  places  to  die ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  every  ves-» 
tige  of  growth,  from  the  new-born  calf 
to  the  adult,  is  represented  among  the 
relics  of  these  ancient  caves.  The  bones 
and  teeth  are  strewn  about  in  the  great- 
est possible  disorder,  but  in  general  not 
so  much  fractured  or  water-worn  as 
might  have  been  the  case  had  they  been 
rudely  rolled  about  with  the  hard  peb- 
bles among  which  they  are  found  im- 
bedded. In  the  deposit  of  one  rock  cavi- 
ty, about  twenty  feet  by  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  we  counted  the  straight  tusks 
of  no  less  than  thirty  individual  river 
horses,*  and,  representing,  as  they  did, 
nearly  every  stage  of  growth,  were 
surely  significant  so  far  that  the  animals 
did  not  all  die  from  the  usual  decay  of 
nature  ;  and  unless  we  suppose  a  scourg- 
ing pestilence  affecting  all  the  land  quad- 
rupeds more  or  less  alike  (which  is  ex- 
tremely improbable),  there  is  seemingly 
but  one  way  of  accounting  for  such 
wholesale  destruction  of  life,  and  that 
is  from  a  consideration  of  the  geological 
changes  in  the  outline  of  the  area. 
Again,  the  elephantine  remains  and 
those  of  the  rodent,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
land  shells,  met  with  together  in  tho 
fissures  of  Malta,  display  the  same  pell- 
mell  arrangement,  only  the  fragments 
of  Tocks  are  very  little  water- worn.     A 

*  This  estimate  is  no  doubt  much  within  the 
troth,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  teeth  and 
bones  was  carried  off  by  the  carious  long  be- 
fore the  author^s  arrival  at  the  spot. 
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large  gap  had  evidently  been  the  bod  of 
a   torrent,  for   whole  skeletons  of  ele- 
phants and   numbers  of   the  dormouse 
were  found  jammed  between  large  wa- 
ter-worn blocks  of  sandstone,  arranged  in 
layers  across  the  ravine,  and  alternating 
with  bands  of  pebbles  and  red  soil,  the 
former  representing  freshets  or  inunda- 
tions, the  latter  periods  of  less  turbu- 
lence.    Many  of  tlie  bones,  both  in  tlie 
gaps  and  fissures,  presented  the  same 
sun-cracked  appearances  as  are  indicat- 
ed by  the  Gibraltar  specimens,  showing 
that  they  had  been  lying  exposed  and 
bleaching   on  the  surface  before  being 
conveyed  into  the  fissures  and  gaps.   In 
one  of  the  latter,  the  maximum  length 
of  which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
feet  and  its  greatest  breadth  forty  feet, 
were  discovered  teeth  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  individual  elephants, 
representing  every  stage  of  growth  from 
*the  unworn  tooth-crown  of  the  calf  to 
that  of  the  aged,  not  to  speak  of  count- 
less  remains  of  the  gigantic  dormouse 
and   birds.    Thus  tlie  former  of  these 
rich  cavities  and  alluvial  deposits  may 
represent  widely  remote  epochs  ia  the 
history    of   the    ancient    post-Miocene 
Malta,   which   doubtless    at   one  time 
spread  far  and  wide  along  the  central 
])ortion    of   the    Mediterranean    basin. 
The  hippopotamus  conglomerates  cave 
and  the  torrent-bed  deposits  may  have 
been  accumulated  before  any  very  ex- 
tensive submergence  of  the  area  took 
place  ;  while  the   disordered  and  pell- 
mell  arrange  in  t'ut  of  the  contents  of  the 
fissures  might,  indicate  a  far  more   mod- 
ern  epoch,   when  many  of    the  great 
chanjres  of  level  had  alreadv  resulted, 
and  the  land  was  broken  up  in   small 
islands,  and    severed    from   Africa    or 
Europe.     Supposing  Malta  or  Sicily  had 
b'-en  joined  to  either  continent,  or  even 
formed  one  or  more  large  islands ;  that 
the  land  began  to  sink,  at  first  slowly, 
hut  in   some   parts  more   quickly  than 
others,  cutting  oli*  portions  and  forming 
i>l.mds,  and  thus  contracting  the  range 
and  decreasing  the  subsistence  of  nu- 
merous animals ;  al5>o  thereby  diverting 
the  channels  of  rivers  and  lakes,  whicli 
ti« loded  the   low   lands  and  swept  the 
I- oil  and  carcasses  of  myriads  of  living 
cri'aturus,  which  had  been  either  killed 
or  died  of  starvation  or  other svise,  into 
i:M[»ini:  fU>ures  and  caverns;  no  doubt  | 


many  of  the  smaller  accamnlations  maj 
be  the  results  of  ordinary  cansAs  con- 
tinued for  ages ;  but  the  extensiTe  de- 
struction of  life  represented  bj  manjof 
these  caverns  and  tissures  can  scarodj, 
we  opine,  bu  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds  than  what  have  just  been  sv- 
mised. 

The  diBCOveriea  of  Baron  Anca  in  tbe 
caves  of  Sicily  have  resulted  in  shoviif 
the    presence   of   savage   men  in  that 
island,  in  conjunction    with  the  brae 
deer,  hog,  and   other    reoent  animu 
He  has  likewise  established  beycod  a 
doubt  the  presence  of  the  African  dfr 
phant  in  a  fossil  state   in  that  lalaDd, 
which,  when  coupled  with  the  dreoii- 
stance  that  the  submarine  platean  ciDed 
Adventure    Bank,    stretchmg    betweci 
Sicily  and  the  African  Continent,  ia  ooij 
fifty  fathoms  under  water,  it  may  resdi^ 
be  supposed  that  there  was  a  commoBi- 
cation  between  the  two  lands  at  noTerj 
distant  period.    Moreover,  the  eaTcm 
of  Palermo  have  furnished  abundant  n* 
mains  of  a  hyena  apparently  identical 
with  the  spotted  tiger    wolf  {CrocutM 
maculata)^  which,  like  its  congener  of 
tbe  Gibraltar  fissures,  has  been  drivei 
back  to  Southern  Africa.     The  SUphm 
iifidfjatid  hiis  also  been  difcoveriMl  iu  tbe 
cave  deposits;  and  besides  the  Jlippo- 
potamus  Paitlandi^  teeth  of  seemiiulT 
another  species,  perhaps  identical  witt 
the  undetermined  river  horse  of  the  Mal- 
tese Ciives.    At  the  same  time,  late  re- 
searches have  shown   that   as  rmrda 
dimensions  of  teeth,  the  fossil  speamcoa 
of  the  Nile  river  horse  (£[,  amphibiui) 
have  been  found  as  large  as  the  bnge 
fossil  JI.  major  of  Northern  Africa  arc 
Europe ;  while  the  JL  JPefiUandi  of  the 
Sicilian,    Maltese,   and    Candian  cares 
comes  nearest  to  the  dimensions  of  i 
seemingly  living  species  (ZT  aimee/tfJM) 
far   above  the  cataracts  of   the  Nile. 
Another  species  (/Z  jSaia-Myim)^  fron 
Western  Africa,  intermediate  in  siie  bt* 
tween  the  last  and  JZ  anipMbiuM^  n^ght 
turn  out  the  same  as  the  ondetermiaed 
species  in  Sicily  and  Malta.    Thus  it  ■ 
not  improbable,  when  the  fonil  river 
horses  have  been  more  carefully  ecND- 
pared  with  the  living,  that  all  the  9> 
called  extinct  rcpresentativea  of  tbege* 
nus  still  exist  on  the  African  oonfiwiati 
and,  like  the  canine  and  feline 
referred  to,  have  been  forced  babk 
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In  Rnmming  up  the  evidences  present- 
ed by  the  data  referred  to,  it  may  be 
generally  stated  that  the  two  continents 
bad  a  land  cominiinication  at  no  very 
remote  period,  when  many  quadrnpcds 
now  repelled  to  Central  and  Southern 
Africa   were    plentiful,  at  least   as  far 
north  as  40^  latitude ;  and  ibex,  bears, 
oxen,  deer,  etc.,  now  wellnigh  extermi- 
nated in  Europe,  roamed  in  vast  num- 
bers over  Spain  and   the   South.     The 
Etruscan,  but  more  especially  the  Lep- 
torhine  rhinoceros,  seems  also  to  have 
been  then  plentiful,  while  vast  herds  of 
river  horses  issued    from    the   ancient 
Nile,  Po,  and  extinct  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  submerged  lands,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  what  is  now  the  basin  and 
islands  of  the  great  inland  sea;  at  least, 
along  the  central  portion  of  this  water 
area  wandered  herds  of  divers  species 
of  elephants,  while  the  same  shell  fish 
lived  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea,  and 
with  many  of  the  mammals  survived  all 
the  great  changes  that  have  since  taken 
place.      Many  of  the  animals  have  no 
doubt  been  driven  back,  and  in  part  an- 
nihilated  through   man's   agency;   still 
not  a  few  have   disappeared   from   the 
face  of  the  earth  by  means  far  beyond 
his  most  powerful  energies.     How,  and 
by  what  manner  of  way,  has  this  been  ac- 
complished ?     The  answer  must,  at  least 
for  the  present,  remain  ambiguous  un- 
til we  are  better  able  to  estimate  the 
length  of  time  represented  by  the  evi- 
dences, and  more  is  known  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  growth,  decay,  and 
final  extermination  of  animated  beings. 


Fraser'8  Magaiine. 
ON  LIVING  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.** 

An  enterprising  artist  once  painted 
a  picture  after  the  fashion  of  that  school 
which,  with  all  its  exaggerations,  has 
done  much  for  the  reformation  of  modern 
art ;  as  much  as  Wordsworth's  startling 
yet  grand  pnerilities  once  did  for  that 
of  modern  poetry.  Not  a  bad  picture, 
thongh  very  pre-Raphaelite.  Two  de 
cidedly  plain  young  people  leaned  against 
a  wall,  or  rather  seemed  growing  out  of 
it ;  and  the  wall  itself  was  painted  mi- 
nutely down  to  the  last  brick,  oyer  which 


a  large  green  beetle  was  meditatively 
walking.  The  landscape  beyond  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  up  to  the  sky, 
against  which,  sharply  outlined  on  the  top 
of  a  very  verdant  tree,  was  a  solitary 
black  crow — so  large  that,  if  seen  on  the 
ground,  he  would  have  been  as  big  as  a 
sheep.  He  and  the  green  beetle  togeth- 
er quite  distracted  one's  attention  from 
the  melancholy  lovers ;  and  though  many 
parts  of  the  picture  were  well  painted, 
still  there  was  a  lack  of  proportion 
which  marred  exceedingly  the  general 
effect.  It  was  unlevel,  irregular — a  sac- 
rifice of  the  whole  to  particular  parts, 
which  were  carefully  "  worked  up," 
while  others  were  totally  neglected.  In 
short,  it  made  one  feel,  with  a  sad  moral- 
izing, what  a  fatal  thing  in  pictures, 
books,  or  human  lives,  is  a  lack  of  pro- 
portion. 

It  is  a  plausible  theory  that  neither 
good  nor  evil  is  absolute ;  that  each  vice 
is  the  exaggerated  extension  of  a  virtue ; 
each  virtue  capable  of  being  corrupted 
into  a  vice ;  so  that  the  good  and  wise 
man  becomes  simply  the  man  with  acute- 
ness  enough  to  draw  the  exact  line  be- 
tween either,  and  then  to  obey  the 
advice — "  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis."  If 
this  be  a  sophism,  there  is  yet  truth  in 
it.  Undoubtedly  the  best  man,  the  man 
most  useful  to  his  species,  is  he  whose 
character  is  most  equally  balanced  ;  and 
the  most  complete  life  is  that  which  has 
been  lived,  so  to  speak,  in  perspec- 
tive. People  wijth  enormous  faults  and 
gigantic  virtues  may  be  very  interesting 
in  novels,  but  they  are  exceedingly  in- 
convenient in  real  life.  An  equal  per- 
son, with  no  offensively  exaggerated 
qualities,  is  far  the  safest  to  have  to  do 
with,  and  especially  to  live  with.  My 
friend  Juventus,  when  you  marry,  be 
sure  you  choose  a  woman  with  no  strong 
"  peculiarities ; "  let  her  soul  be  well- 
rounded  and  shapely,  like  her  form; 
above  all,  take  care  that  she  has,  in  all 
her  doings  and  thinkings^  a  clear  eye  for 
the  fitting  relations  of  things  which  make 
np  what  I  call  the  perspective  of  life. 

How  shall  I  explam  it?  Perhaps 
best  by  illustration,  beginning  with  tho 
root  01  all  evil,  and  of  a  very  great  deal 
of  good— money. 

It  may  be  a  most  immoral  and  onpo- 
etical  sentiment,  bat  those  are  always 
the  best  people  who  have  a  9arefalne88 
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over,  and  a  wise  respect  for,  money. 
Not  per  86 — not  the  mere  having  it  or 
amassing  it,  but  the  prudent  using  of 
it — making  it  our  servant  and  not  our 
master.  As  a  teat  of  character,  perhaps 
£  s.  d.  is  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most 
sure.  A  man  who  is  indifterent  and  in- 
accurate in  money  matters,  will  be  rare- 
ly found  accurate  in  anything.  He  may 
have  large  benevolence — externally ;  you 
will  see  him  throw  half  a  crown  to  a 
beggar,  and  subscribe  to  every  charity 
list  in  the  I'lmes  ;  but  if  he  forgets  to 
pay  you  that  five  shillings  he  borrowed 
for  cab  hire,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  beggar's  half  crown  and  the  twenty 
pounds  in  the  printed  subscription  will 
have  to  come  out  of  somebody's  pocket 
— probably  not  his  own ;  for  there  is 
uothing  like  the  meanness  of  your  "gen- 
erous "  people — always  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  A  liberal  man  is  a  glorious 
sight ;  but  then  he  must  be  "  liberal  in 
all  his  ways " — even-handed  as  well  as 
open-handed.  His  expenditure  must  be, 
like  his  character,  justly  balanced  and 
iu  due  proportion.  And  since  how  to 
earn  and  how  to  spend,  are  equally  diffi- 
cult arts,  and  that  a  large  part  of  our 
usefulness,  worthiness,  and  happiness 
depends  on  our  learning  them — ay,  and 
they  cannot  be  learned  too  soon — is  it 
wrong  to  put  money  as  the  crucial  test 
of  what  we  term  living  "  iu  perspec- 
tive ?  *' 

For  example  :  Smith  has  exactly  five 
hundred  a  year.  We  all  know  this  fact 
— we  cannot  help  knowing  it,  he  being 
a  Falaried  official  of  Government.  We 
also  know — somehow,  everybody  does 
know  everj^thing — that  he  has  no  private 
fortune,  and  that  he  had  the  courage 
and  manliness  to  marry  a  woman  with- 
out a  half  ])enny  to  hers.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  married  he  took  a  house,  which, 
being  in  our  own  street,  we  are  aware 
must  cost  him,  rent  and  taxes  together, 
at  least  £110  a  year;  this  leaves  him, 
for  all  other  expenses,  just  £.390.  A 
very  comfortable  sum  if  fairly  divided 
ami)ng  the  moderate  necessities  of  life, 
but  which,  in  these  modern  days,  will 
certainly  allow  no  extraneous  luxuries. 

Yet  we  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  con- 
tinually in  "society" — he  well-dressed 
as  usual,  she  in  her  beautiful  marriage 
gowns,  which  would  bo  ruined  by  a 
common  cab  or  omnibus;  so  we  must 


I  conclude  they  come  to  these  elegant 
parties  in  a  fly.  (10s.  per  night;  say, 
at  lowest  calculation,  dOs.  per  week  of 
carriage-hire.  Poor  Smith!)  In  pro- 
cess of  time  we  are  invited  to  Smith's 
own  house,  to  meet  "a  i^^  friends  at 
dinner."  And  every  dinner — counting 
the  wine,  the  hired  cook,  the  two  wait- 
ers, and  all  the  inevitable  extraneous 
expenses  of  a  small  household  giving  a 
large  entertainment,  must^  w^e  are  cer- 
tain, have  mulcted  our  poor  friend  of  at 
least  £15.  If  he  gives  three  of  them — 
there,  at  one  fell  swoop,  goes  £45  out  of 
the  £390,  merely  eaten  and  drank,  with 
nothing  to  show  for  ^it.  And  Smith 
being  an  honorable  fellow  who  vciU  pay 
his  tradesmen,  though  he  starve  for  it, 
we  shrewdly  suspect  there  will  be  8har|) 
economies  somewhere ;  that  the  Gruycro 
cheese  may  result  in  family  butter  fright- 
fully salt,  and  that  these  elegant  desserts 
will  cause  Smith  to  go  puddingless  for 
days.  Also,  that  the  tall  greengrocer  in 
white  gloves,  who  didn't  a  bit  delude  us 
into  believing  that  our  friends  kept  a 
footman,  will  dwindle  in  daily  life  to  a 
slatternly  Irish  girl,  who,  being  paid 
half  the  wages  of  a  good  housemaid,  is 
so  incompetent  a  servant  that  poor  Mrs. 
Smith  has  to  do  half  the  work  herself. 
Yet  there  she  sits,  pretty  young  woman ! 
wan,  but  smiling;  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  her  husband's  table,  but 
enduring  agonies  lest  all  should  not  go 
on  rightly  in  the  kitchen,  which,  in  that 
household  of  £500  a  year,  aping  for  one 
day  only  the  luxuries  and  conveniences 
of  £5000,  is  nearly  impossible.  We  are 
80  sorry  for  her,  our  gentle  hostess; 
and  as  for  our  host,  though  we  laugh  at 
his  jokes  and  praise  his  wine,  we  feel  as 
if  all  tlie  time  we  had  our  hand  felonious- 
ly in  his  pocket.  But  w^hy — oh  I  why — 
was  he  so  foolish  as  to  invite  us  to  put 
it  there  ? 

Why  ?  Because  he  cannot  see  that 
he  is  living  out  of  perspective.  That  if 
he  asked  really  "a  few  friends" — ^not 
acquaintances — to  share  the  wholesome 
joint  and  nice  pudding  which,  I'  doubt 
not,  Mrs.  Smith  gives  him  every  day, 
with,  perhaps,  a  cozy  "crack*  over 
walnuts  and  wine  afterwards,  we  should 
not  only  enjoy  our  entertainment,  bat 
respect  our  host  a  great  deal  more. 
For  we  should  feel  that  he  was  giving 
us  real  hospitality — a  share  of  his  own 
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bread  and  salt — the  beet  he  could  afford ; 
and,  therefore,  juflt  as  valuable  in  its 
way  as  our  best — though,  we  being 
richer  men,  this  may  consist  of  turtle 
and  cliampagne,  which,  if  he  honors  us 
by  sharing,  it  is  an  honor;  for  he  and 
his  wife  are  well-born,  well-bred,  and 
altogether  charming  and  acceptable 
guests.  Why  should  they  not  believe 
this  fact,  and  tiike  their  stand  in  society 
upon  higher  grounds  than  petty  rivalry 
in  meats  and  clothes  ?  Why  not  say, 
openly  or  tacitly,  "  We  have  just  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  we  mean  to  live 
accordingly.  We  enjoy  society,  but 
society  must*  take  us  as  we  are.  We 
will  attempt  no  make-believes ;  .we  will 
not  feast  one  day  and  starve  another ; 
appear  e7i  grand  tenue  at  our  neighbor's 
house,  and  lounge  about  our  own  in 
shabbiiiess  and  rags  ;  have  a  large,  well- 
furnished,  showy  drawing  room  to  re- 
ceive our  company  in,  and  let  our  family 
sleep  in  upper  chambers,  bare,  comfort- 
less, dirty — something  between  a  work- 
house ward  and  a  pigsty.  W^hatever 
we  spend,  wo  will  spend  levelly ;  then, 
be  our  income  large  or  small,  we  shall 
always  be  rich,  for  we  shall  have  ap- 
portioned our  spendings  to  our  havings. 
The  nobleman  who  is  said  to  have  an 
income  of  a  thousand  a  day  can  do  no 
more." 

Not  less  unreal  than  the  Smiths,  or 
more  devoid  of  that  fine  sense  of  the 
proportion  of  things  which  distinguishes 
a  wise  man  fromau  unwise,  is  our  other 
friend,  Jones. 

Jones  is  a  self-made  man.  He  and  his 
wife  began  life  in  a  second  floor  over 
their  shop  in  the  High  street.  There, 
by  steadfast  industry,  he  developed  from 
a  tradesman  to  a  merchant — from  a  mer- 
chant to  a  millionaire.  Now,  in  all  his 
wealthy  mercantile  city,  no  house  is 
more  palatial  than  the  one  built  by 
Thomas  Jones.  When  he  gives  a  dinner 
party,  his  plate,  glass,  and  china  dazzle 
your  eyes ;  and  his  drawing  room — on 
those  rare  occasions  when  you  are  al- 
lowed to  behold  it — is  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  the  upholsterer's  art.  But,  ordi- 
narily, its  carved  marble  chimney-pieces 
gleam  coldly  over  never  lighted  fires ; 
its  satin  damask  is  hid  under  brown  hol- 
land ;  its  velvet  pile  carpet  you  feel,  but 
cannot  see — ^not  an  inch  of  it ! — under 
the  ugly  dmgget  that  covera  all*    The 


chandeliers,  the  mirrors,  and  the  picture- 
frames,  nay,  the  very  statues,  are  swathed 
in  that  dreadful  gauzy  substance,  sticky, 
flimsy,  and  crackly,  which  must  have 
been  invented  by  the  goddess  of  Sham — 
as  if  anything  not  too  good  to  buy  was 
too  good  to  use ! 

Yet,  even  in  this  dreary  condition,  the 
splendid  apartments  are  seldom  opened. 
Jones  and  his  wife  live  mostly  in  their 
little  back  parlor,  where  are  neither 
books,  pictures,  statues,  nor  handsome 
furniture ;  nothing  pretty  to  delight  the 
eye,  nothing  comfortable  or  luxurious  to 
pleasure  the  old  age  of  Jones  himself  or 
of  excellent  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  such 
a  faithful,  hard-working  wife  to  him  in 
his  poverty  days,  and  who  now  richly 
deserves  all  that  their  well-earned  wealth 
could  give  her.  But,  alas !  both  had 
grown  so  used  to  narrowness,  that  when 
good  fortune  came  they  could  not  ex- 
pand with  it.  Save  on  show  occasions, 
they  continue  to  live  in  the  same  unnat- 
urally humble  way,  approaching  actual 
meanness ;  as  much  below  their  income 
as  Smith  lives,  or  appears  to  live,  above 
his  ;  and  both  are  equally  wrong. 

The  poor  Joneses!— they  cannot  see 
that  riches  were  given  to  a  man  richly  to 
enjoy,  and,  what  is  higher  still,  to  help 
others  to  enjoy  also.  How  many  a  young 
fellow,  with  a  full  brain  and  an  empty 
purse,  would  keenly  relish  those  treas- 
ures of  art  which  tlie  merchant  prince 
buys  so  lavishly,  just  because  other  peo- 
ple buy  them,  but  does  not  understand 
or  appreciate  one  jot !  How  oflen  some 
sickly  invalid  would  feel  it  like  a  day  in 
Paradise  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  Mrs. 
Jones's  beautiful  country  house  and  de- 
licious garden,  or  to  take  an  occasional 
drive  in  her  easy  barouche,  which  six 
days  out  of  seven  stands  .idle  in  the 
coachhouse!  For  she,  with  her  active 
habits,  prefers  walking  on  fine  days ;  and 
on  wet  days,  afraid  of  spoiling  the  car- 
riage or  harming  the  horses,  she  takes  a 
street  cab — nay,  she  has  been  seen  tuck- 
ing up  her  old  black  silk  gown  and  pop- 
ping surreptitiously  into  an  onmibus.  A 
noble  economy,  if  there  were  any  need 
for  it,  but  there  is  none.  The  childless 
couple  had  far  better  spend  their  income 
in  making  other  folks  children  happy. 
As  it  is,  for  all  the  use  or  benefit  their 
wealth  is  to  them,  they  might  as  well  be 
living  in  those  two  little  poky  rooma 
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over  llieir  first  shop ;  nnd  that  heap  of 
countless  guineas,  which  they  can  neither 
Hpen<l  nor  carry  away  with  them,  is,  for 
all  the  enjoyment  got  out  of  it,  of  no 
more  value  to  them  than  the  dust  heap 
'^  at  their  stable  door.  Their  folly  is,  in 
its  way,  as  foolish  as  the  folly  of  the 
spendthrift,  and  only  a  shade  less  sin- 
ful. 

Far  wiser  are  the  Browns,  whom  I 
went  to  see  the  other  day,  and  talked 
over  old  times  and  new.  "  Yes,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown— commenting,  smiling,  upon 
"  now  "  and  "  then  " — "  our  great  secret 
has  been,  whatever  our  income  was,  we 
lived  within  it."  That  income,  as  I 
knew,  began  at  £300,  out  of  which  two 
households  had  to  be  maintained.  At 
present,  it  is  probably  over — it  cannot 
well  be  under — £3000  a  year.  And  I 
like  to  sec  Mr.  Brown  drive  off  in  his 
well  -  appointed  brougham,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  sit  cheerful  in  her  pretty  drawing 
room,  resplendent  in  rich  black  silk  and 
delicate  lace  caps,  even  of  a  morning. 
How  nice  she  always  looks !  yet  not 
nicer  than  she  used  to  do  in  the  neat 
muslins  and  warm  merinos  made  every 
stitch  by  her  own  hands.  She  never 
makes  her  own  dresses  now ;  she  era- 
ploys  a  Court  milliner,  and  sometimes 
appears  at  dinner  parties  in  attire  quite 
gorgeous.  But  do  I  admire  her  the  less 
for  tills  ?  Do  I  not  feel  such  lawful  and 
pleasant  extravagance  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  those  simple  days  when  she 
was  her  own  milliner,  and  went  to  even- 
ing parlies  in  a  hood,  a  cloak,  and  an 
omnibus  ?  Now,  as  then,  she  lives  in 
proportion  to  her  means,  fully  using  and 
enjoying  her  income,  and,  I  am  certain, 
taking  good  care  that  others  shall  enjoy 
it  tfK>.  For  the  true  root  of  generosity 
is  carefulness,  and  if  in  the  omnibus 
times  she  managed  to  sj)are  out  of  her 
slender  wanlrobe  many  an  old  gown, 
and  out  of  her  small  store  cupboard 
many  a  half  pound  of  tea,  to  people 
poorer  than  herself,  depend  upon  it,  out 
of  the  £.S000,  there  is  still  a  largo  item 
left  for  "  charitv."  For  true  charitvcon- 
sists,  not  in  slap-dash  acts  of  astonishing 
liberality,  but  in  persistently  managing 
one's  expenses  so  that  one  always  has  a 
margin  left  wherewith  to  do  a  kindness. 
Money  is,  I  repeat,  the  point  upon 
whioh  this  want  of  balance  in  living 
most  plainly  shows  itself;  but  there  are 


many  other  sad  ways  in  which  people 
may  live  out  of  perspective. 

Your  great  ])hilantnropiBt,  for  instance, 
who  devotes  himself  to  one  or  more  pet 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
race,  firmly  convinced  that  his  scheme 
is  the  only  scheme,  until  it  absorbs  his 
whole  time,  and  becomes,  like  the  great 
black  crow  on  the  tree  top,  a  mere  blot 
in  the  otherwise  fair  landscape  of  his 
life,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  it — how  can  ho  condescend  to  such 
small  duties  as  to  be  the  kind  husband, 
whose  smile  makes  the  evening  sunshine 
of  the  fireside ;  the  affectionate  father, 
who  is  at  once  the  guide,  thecompaaion, 
and  the  confidant  of  his  children  ? 

Your  great  author,  too.  It  is  a  pa- 
thetic thing  to  see  a  wife  sit  smiling  un- 
der the  laurels  of  an  illustrious  husband, 
and 

*'  Hear  the  nations  praising  him  far  ofi^" 

while,  near  at  home,  she  knows  well 
that  the  praise  never  warms  the  silent 
hearth,  from  which  he  is  continaally 
absent,  or,  if  he  comes  to  it,  only  brings 
with  him,  sulkiness  and  gloom.  Alas  I 
that  shallow  of  fame  rather  blights  than 
shelters  the  weak  womanly  heart  which 
cares  little,  perhaps,  for  ambition,  but  is 
thirsting  for  help,  comfort,  and  love. 
Doubtless  many  a  time  that  great  man's 
wife  envies  the  lot  of  a  woman  married 
to  some  8tu])id  respectable  spouse  who 
goes  to  his  oflice  at  nine  and  returns  at 
six — goes  with  the  cheerful  brow  of  the 
busy,  active  man,  and  comes  back  with 
the  kiss  and  the  smile  of  the  honest  man 
who  has  done  his  work  and  got  it  over, 
and  has  room  for  other  cares  than  bread- 
winning — other  thoughts  than  of  him- 
self and  his  celebrity. 

And  the  ^^auri  sacra  fames"  is  as 
great  a  destroyer  of  all  domestic  peace, 
as  great  a  blot  on  the  level  landscape  of 
a  man's  life,  as  the  "cacoethes  scribendi.'' 
See  it,  in  all  its  madness,  in  our  poor 
friend  Robinson.  lie  has  made  one 
fortune,  but  did  not  consider  it  large 
enough,  and  is  now  busy  ma&ing  anoth- 
er, lie  is  off  to  the  city  at  eight  a.m., 
never  returning  till  eight  p.u.,  and  then 
so  worn  and  jaded  that  he  cares  for 
nothing  beyond  his  dinner  and  his  sleep. 
His  beautiful  house,  bis  oonservatories 
and  pleasure  grounds,  delight  not  him ; 
he  never  enjoys,  he  only  pays  for  them. 
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He  has  a  charming  wife  and  a  youthful 
family,  but  he  sees  little  of  either — the 
latter,  indeed,  he  never  sees  at  all  ex- 
cept on  Sundays.  He  comes  home  so 
tired  that  the  children  would  only  wor- 
ry him.  To  them  "papa"  is  almost  a 
stranger.  They  know  him  only  as  a 
periodical  incumbrance  on  the  household 
life,  which  generally  makes  it  much  less 
pleasant.  And  when  they  grow  up,  it 
18  to  such  a  totally  different  existence 
than  his  that  they  usually  quietly  ignore 
him — "  Oh  !  papa  cares  nothing  about 
this  ;  "  "  No,  no,  we  never  think  of  tell- 
ing papa  anything" — until  someday  papa 
will  die,  and  leave  them  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  But  how  much  better  to  leave 
them  what  no  money  can  ever  buy — the 
remembrance  of  a /a^Acr/  A  real  fath- 
er, whose  guardianship  made  home  safe ; 
whose  tenderness  filled  it  with  happi- 
ness; who  was  companion  and  friend 
as  well  as  ruler  and  guide  ;  whose  influ- 
ence interpenetrated  every  day  of  their 
lives,  every  feeling  of  their  hearts ;  who 
was  not  merely  the  "  author  of  their 
being" — that  is  nothing,  a  mere  acci- 
dent—  but  the  originator  and  educator 
of  everything  good  in  them :  the  visible 
father  on  earth,  who  made  them  under- 
stand dimly  "  Our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

One  of  the  saddest  forms  taken  by 
lives  lived  out  of  perspective  is  one 
which  belongs  not  so  much  to  men  as 
to  women,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  aflfections.  We  laugh  at  the  lady 
with  whom  every  second  person  she 
chances  to  name  is  "  my  very  dearest 
friend."  We  know  there  can  be  but 
one  "  dearest,"  or  else  the  phrase  means 
nothing  at  all.  We  take  these  demon- 
strative people  for  what  they  are  worth ; 
extremely  obliged  for  their  friendship, 
but  not  breaking  our  hearts  about  them, 
and  well  assured  they  will  never  break 
their  hearts  about  us. 

But  while  we  smile  with  a  'sort  of 
half-  contemptuous  pity  at  those  who 
have  such  shallow  and  thinly  spread  af- 
fections, such  small  capacity  of  loving, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  possible 
to  love  too  much — I  mean,  to  allow  one 
passion  or  affection,  of  whatever  kind, 
to  absorb  so  much  of  a  life  that  the  rest 
of  it,  with  all  its  duties,  tenderness,  and 
responsibilities,  becomes  dwindled  down 
into  unnatural  proportions.    Who  has 


not  seen,  with  sorrowful  bitterness,  some 
woman— it  is  usually  a  woman — wast- 
ing her  whole  time,  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings upon  one  individual,  friend  or  rela- 
tive (we  will  not  add  lover,  because 
that  is,  at  all  events,  a  natural  engross- 
ment, leading  to  natural  and  righteous 
duties),  and  sacrificing  to  this  one  per- 
son everything  in  life  ?  An  unholy  sac- 
rifice, and  generally  to  an  unworthy  ob- 
ject, or  it  would  not  have  been  accept- 
ed. Gradually,  this  influence  narrows  the 
worshipper's  whole  nature.  She,  poor 
voluntary  slave,  cannot  see  that  the  es- 
sence of  honest  love  is  perfect  freedom, 
exacting  no  more  than  its  just  rights, 
and  being  delicately  careful  of  the  rights 
of  others.  No  friend  ought  to  be  the 
only  friend ;  no  tie  of  blood,  the  only 
tie ;  our  aftections,  like  all  else,  were 
meant  to  be  fairly  divided.  When  they 
are  concentrated  upon  one  object,  a 
wholesome  attachment  becomes  a  dis- 
eased engrossment,  which  instead  of  ele- 
vating, deteriorates  the  character,  and 
makes  an  ardent  love  more  injurious 
than  many  an  honest  hate. 

Ay :  for  love  itself  may  be  degraded 
from  a  religion  into  a  mere  superstition. 
Sometimes  even  a  mother  will  neglect 
her.  other  children  to  waste  her  sub- 
stance upon  an  undutiful  scamp,  whom 
everybody  knows  to  be  a  scamp,  and 
treats  accordingly.  And  continually  one 
sees  sisters  condoning  and  palliating  in 
some  ne'er-do-weel  brother,  errors  which 
in  any  other  man  they  would  condemn 
and  scorn.  Worse  still  —  how  many  a 
wife,  who  has  unhappily  borne  children 
to  a  man  whom  it  is  ruin  for  them  to 
have  as  a  father,  hesitates  and  quails 
before  her  conflicting  dutie'k — God  help 
her  I  Yet  how  can  He  help  her  unless 
she  sees  clearly  what  is  her  duty,  which 
is  not  to  let  even  the  divine  tie  of  mar- 
riage obedience  blind  her  to  compro- 
mise with  sin  ?  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  only  salvation  is  escape.  It 
is  possible  to  love,  not  only  father  and 
mother,  but  husband  or  wife,  moi*e  than 
Him,  and  so  be  led  astray  from  His  ab- 
solute right  and  unalterable  truth. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  and  most 
fatal  phase  of  Jives  out  of  perspective. 
There  are  people  who  to  one  special 
duty,  which  by  some  morbid  exaggera- 
tion of  fancy  they  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve a  duty  paramount,  will  sacrifice 
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everytliiiig  else.  Tlio  balance  of  con- 
scienco  ia  in  thcin  quite  lost.  They  8ee 
all  things  in  a  distorted  light.  They  are 
uuable  to  take  a  just  estimate  of  either 
their  own  rights  or  those  of  others — 
nay,  their  very  monil  consciousness  be- 
comes diseased  ;  all  ihe  more  so,  because 
these  victims  are  generally  among  the 
best  and  noblest  of  natures — t'he  most 
Biuglo-minded,  devoted,  and  self-sacrilic- 
ing.  While  the  muss  of  the  world  is 
made  up  of  exceedingly  selfish  people, 
passionately  pursuing  their  own  inter- 
est, tliL're  is  a  proportion  in  whom  the 
element  of  self  seems  to  be  altogether 
and  fiit:illy  absent.  I  repeat  fatally ;  be- 
cause a  certain  quantity  of  ego,  just  suf- 
ficient to  make  one  weigh  one's  self,  one's 
own  capabilities  and  rights,  in  e(pxal 
measure  with  those  of  oiher  people,  is 
not  only  beneficial  but  necessary.  Noth- 
ing is  more  hateful  than  the  egotist,  the 
Hellish  epicurean,  whose  one  little"!" 
is  tlie  centre  of  his  universe.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  sad  to  see  a  person, 
man  or  woman  (and  here  again  it  is 
generally  a  woman),  in  whom  the  quali- 
ty of  self-esteem  or  self-respect  is  so  to- 
tally wanting  that  she  allows  herself  to 
be  continually  "put  upon;"  follows 
everybody's  advice,  succumbs  to  every- 
body's tyranny,  is  the  victim  of  all 
the  injustice  of  friends  and  the  ca- 
prices of  ac(piaintanc'es.  Sadder  still, 
because  the  woman  is  almost  invariably 
a  very  good  w*oman  ;  only  devoid  of 
that  Something,  intellectual  or  moral — 
which  is  it? — which  f«>rms,  so  to  speak, 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  character — 
enabling  the  individual  to  see  clearly 
and  decide  fairly  the  balance  of  duties 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  things. 

Otherwise,  as  continually  we  see, 
many  a  noble  and  useful  life  is  actually 
wrecked  for  the  sake  of  some  self-cre- 
ated or,  at  best,  strongly  exaggerated 
duty,  into  which  circumstances  had  arifl- 
cd  the  individual,  and  for  which  all  other 
duties  (including  the  one,  not  to  man 
but  to  God,  to  preserve  lor  His  utmost 
service  the  mind  and  body  which  lie 
bestowed)  are  completely  neglected.  A 
mother  will  sacriiice  all  her  children,  and 
herself,  upon  whom  her  whole  family  de- 
pends, to  save  some  one  child  who  hap- 
pens to  have  more  influence  over  her 
than  the  rest ;  a  sister  will  strip  herself 
of  every  penny,  and  perhaps  come  to 


subsist  upon  charity  in  her  old  age,  u 
supply  tiio  waaton  extravagaDcu  of 
some  scapegrace  brother,  for  whon  i 
workhouse  crust,  of  his  own  eaininf 
would  be  a  salutary  lesson  ;  or — thoo^ 
of  this  evil  let  us  speak  with  teademcn, 
for  it  verges  on  the  noblest  good— • 
daughter  will  waste  her  health,  her 
strength,  all  the  lawful  enjoyments  of 
her  youth,  perhaps  even  sacnfioe  woo- 
an's  holiest  right — ^love  and  marriage 
— for  the  sake  of  some  ATo^fjiig  parent  or 
parents,  who  consider  that  the  men  &cl 
of  having  given  life  oonstitntes  the  daai 
to  absorb  into  themselves  eveirtJuag 
that  makes  life  pleasant  or  desiraUa 
These  are  hard  words,  but  they  are  tm 
words ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  toock- 
ing  and  beautiful  sight  to  see  one  hona 
life  devoted — nay,  even  saerifioed— to 
another,  woe  be  to  that  other — aj,  erci 
though  it  were  a  parent — who  oompeb 
the  sacrifice  I 

Ay,  even  as  Xature  made  this  tree- 
at  wliich,  while  I  write,  I  nt  looking— 
in  such  marvellous  proportion  as  well  ai 
perfection ;  the  strong  rough  trunk,  the 
slighter  boughs,  the  slender  brancba 
and  twigs,  all  hung  with  green  learv 
and  rosy  blossoms,  foretelling  wealth  of 
iVuit ;  80  she  created  our  lives  to  be  lirod 
in  perspective,  and  our  duties  to  befitted 
into  one  another,  or  rather  to  grow  out 
of  one  another — none  taking  an  exaggw- 
ated  size,  or  assuming  a  false  relatian,  to 
the  inj  ur^  of  the  rest.  And  truly  the  great 
art  of  living  is  to  learn  the  secret  ofthia 

W/iiU  is  itP  Where  is  theonepoiit 
from  which,  speaking  geometricallj^  wc 
may  safely  ^^  describe'*  all  lines,  so  tf  to 
make  our  confused  lives  into  that  diTinii 
harmonious  figure  which  alone  cooiti- 
tutes  completeness,  rest,  and  peace? 
Not  self,  certiunly.  However  conceiied 
and  egotistic  we  are  in  oar  yoath,  va 
rarely  grow  to  middle  age  without  ^ 
covering  that  egotism,  per  m,  is  a  hnge 
mistake — not  merely  an  ogliness,  bsta 
ridiculous  mistake.  He  who  dwells  whot 
ly  in  himself^  who  sees  all  things  with 
reference  to  himself^  makes  a  Uundar  aa 
patently  ludicrous  as  he  whose  frebb 
self-dependence  and  low  srlfnnfrwisnanw 
him  to  lean  always  onthe  fadgnenlaBl 
be  guided  hy  the  omnion  m  olbevs.  Both 
err  in  precisely  the  sanae  waj  as  esr 
friend  the  pre-Uaphaslite  pthaHiy  lAo 
took  his  pomt  of  sight  wfkjwhtn^  eras- 
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where  in  particular,  and  bo  lost  altogeth- 
er his  power  of  comparison  between  ob- 
jects ;  made  his  crow  aa  large  as  a  don- 
xey,  and  his  green  beetle  a  more  inter- 
esting personage  than  his  unfortunate 
lovers  leaning  against  the  wall. 

One  last  word,  and  a  solemn  one,  for 
life  is  a  sad  and  solemn  thing. 

In  this  strange  landscape  of  our  mortal 
existence  there  is  but  one  true  and  safe 
point  of  sight,  and  that  is  neither  from 
self  within  us  nor  from  the  world  with- 
out us,  hxxt  from  above.  The  man  who 
feels,  humbly  yet  proudly,  that  his  life  is 
owed  to  Him  who  gave  it,  to  be  fash- 
ioned according  to  the  clearest  vision  he 
has  of  His  pattern,  possesses  in  himself 
a  permanent  centre  whence  he  can  judge 
of  all  things  with  an  equal  eye.  He  is 
like  what  David  says  of  "a  tree  planted 
by  rivers  of  water :"  he  grows  firmly  on 


his  own  root,  and  every  development  of 
his  character,  every  act  of  his  bfe,  is  in 
due  proportion.  Consequently,  season 
by  season,  he  will  bring  forth,  in  sight  of 
all  men,  his  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
fruit :  even  like  my  apple  tree  there, 
which  stands  steadfast  in  its  place,  while 
the  bees  come  humming  about  it,  and 
the  birds  sit  and  sing  in  the  branches,  as 
they  will  do  to  its  very  last  summer — its 
very  last  day.  Such  a  man,  who,  what- 
ever sort  of  life  it  may  please  Heaven  to 
give  him,  carries  it  out  to  the  full,  so  far 
as  its  possibilities  allow,  bears  with  him 
to  the  end  of  his  days  the  blessing  of  the 
tree — "  His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither ; 
and  look,  whatsoever  he  doeth,  it  shall 
prosper."  And  be  his  life  short  or  long, 
lofty  or  lowly,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  complete 
life,  inasmuch  as,  whatever  its  propor- 
tions, it  was  lived  "  in  perspective." 


Temple  Oar. 
HUGO    THE    BASTARD. 

BT  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
I. 

I  PICKED  this  quarrel,  D'Avanne,  with  thee, 

And  I  thank  thee  for  giving  that  death-thrust  sure. 

Little,  I  swear,  did  it  matter  to  me 

Whether  Blanche  thy  mistress  was  stained  or  pure ; 

All  that  I  sought,  when  I  picked  this  fight. 

Was  a  knightly  death  by  the  hand  of  a  knight 

Ilold  thy  kerchief,  De  Loye,  to  my  breast, 

And  stanch  the  red  gap  as  well  as  you  can — 

Ugh !  Jesu  be  praised,  I  shall  soon  be  at  rest — 

A  priest — ^no,  by  heaven  I  your  hand,  D'Avanne, 

We're  friends,  I  trust  ?  you  forgive  the  lie  ? 

Injure  you,  slander  you,  faith  not  1 1 

Thy  Blanche  is  as  pure  as  my  sin  is  small ; 

I  questioned  her  purity— only  to  die. 

Ajid  Fve  proved  she  is  pure  with  my  blood,  that's  all. 

Ah,  friend,  all  slander  is  most  accurst, 

But  the  slander  of  one's  own  eyes  is  the  worst 

Doubt  not,  doubt  not,  doubt  not,  D'Avanne, 

By  thy  faith  in  thy  mistress  ever  trust, 

So  walk  erect  the  full  height  of  a  man. 

When  I  am  dust 

%         II. 

De  Loye,  you  knew  her  f  my  wife  that  is  dead  f 

Nay,  man,  never  tremble  and  hang  your  head ! 

I  know  what  Fm  talking  about,  and  moreover 

The  scandalmongers  of  dull  Navarre 

Have  cropped  the  whole  tale  up,  spawn  that  they  af  e, 

Ghew'd  the  cud,  too,  as  cattle  eat  succulent  clover. 

Let  them !  who  hinders !  not  I,  I  swear, 

/  who  am  going  to  join  her  up  there  I 

Hush — ^lift  me,  De  Loye,  prop  my  head  on  your  knee— 

Your  hinds,  bat  come  closer — and  listen  to  me. 
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III. 

What  was  I  but  a  sin  in  the  night 

Sprung  up  at  last  to  a  human  height, 

Hugo  the  Bastard,  sans  name,  sans  treasure, 

The  mortal  scum  of  a  monarches  pleasure  ? 

But  I  strode  to  the  Court,  with  my  sword  on  loin, 

Rugged  of  feature,  but  scant  of  coin, 

Till  over  his  golden  heard  smiled  Francis, 

And  gave  me  some  little  fighting  to  do ; 

So  I  rose  in  the  world  by  the  merest  chances 

And  rose  in  my  own  opinion  too. 

But  look  at  this  head,  like  the  head  of  an  elf; 

This  beak  of  a  nose,  these  eyeballs  yellow ; 

I've  looked  in  the  mirror  and  hated  mvself — 

I  was  ever  the  same — an  ill-favored  fellow ! 

Base-born,  moreover,  of  no  degree ! 

God  bless  her,  therefore,  for  smiling  on  me. 

IV. 

How  they  stared !    Just  as  you,  Do  Loye,  stare  now  I 

Even  King  Francis  made  a  grimace ! 

None  of  the  gad-flics  could  understand  how 

A  lady  so  perfect  of  form  and  face 

Should  place  her  white  little  dove  of  a  hand 

In  the  great  black  palm  of  APsieu  Hugo — 

She  did  it,  though !  and  they  tied  the  band 

Snug  enough  in  a  town  where  few  go. 

From  Paris  we  came  to  Navarre,  and  bade 

Francis  adieu  and  his  gorgeous  train — 

How  firm  I  felt  on  my  l^s !  how  glad ! 

The  bright  blood  sparkled  through  every  vein 

With  the  beaded  brilliance  of  bright  champagne  ! 

I  was  rich,  pretty  rich,  as  you  guess,  by  this  time--- 

I  was  never  a  man  to  waste  money  or  miss  time. 

And  here  in  Navare,  at  Castle  Blois — 

A  place  to  be  proud  of,  though  small,  we  led 

Such  a  life !  a  summer  dream  of  joy  ! 

Till  she  lay  in  the  darkness  and  bare  me  my  boy, 

Who  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  her  beauty  and  fled. 

Fled  ?    Nay,  I  avow,  I)e  Loye,  my  friend. 

His  soul  dwelt  like  light  on  her  face  till  the  end — 

Just  then  came  a  line  from  the  King :  I  must  fiiin 

Hide  over  the  mountains  and  fight  in  Spain  I 

I  have  never  forgot  how  she  looked  that  night 

When  I  showed  her  his  Majesty's  mandate  to  leave — 

While  she  rose  on  her  pillow  and  strained  me  tight, 

While  her  wild  black  hair  in  the  dim  lamp-light 

Sparkled  dark  on  a  l>osom  too  stony  to  gneve. 

But  she  wept  not,  but  gazed  in  a  pale  affinght 

With  her  great  dark  eyes.     Ay,  D'Avanne  was  right — 

Women  are  nobler  than  men  believe. 

V. 

Off  I  rode !     Shall  I  own  it,  not  sm  unwilling 

To  return  to  the  business  of  wounding  and  killing  t 

I  was  happy,  most  happy,  though  pleasure  seem^  tame, 

I  had  feared  any  change,  yet  was  pleased  when  it  came. 

Ah,  we  men !  we  male  weathercocks  I  what  are  we, 

That  women  should  love  us  so  utterly  ? 

Off  I  rode,  sword  on  hip :  and  was  soon  far  away. 

Tickling  the  Spaniard's  yellow  gizzards. 

Fighting,  tramping,  'neath  sun  and  star,  away. 

Till  these  cheeks  of  mine  were  as  brown  as  lizards. 

Not  a  scratch  got  I !    The  sharp  steel  shaved  me 
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Closely  as  razors,  and  hissed  as  it  fell — 
What  might  have  happened  I  cannot  tell, 
But  on  two  occasions  angels  saved  me— 

VI. 

Angels !    Ah,  I  forgot :  a  boy — 

(How  I  bleed  1 — press  the  kerchief  closer,  De  Loye) — 

An  Italian  boy,  with  great  black  eyes, 

Tanned  cheeks  and  an  elfin  head. 

And  a  drooping  underlip,  berry- red. 

Where  the  senses  lighted  like  butterflies. 

He  turned  up,  pale,  in  the  midst  of  the  strife. 

And  brought  me  a  letter  from  madam  my  wife — 

Blessings,  injunctions,  protestations, 

Kisses,  prayers,  asseverations ; 

Then :  "  The  boy  who  brings  you  this,  my  Hugo, 

A  poor  Italian,  Angelo, 

Craves  that  in  battle  he  may  with  you  go. 

And  learn  what  grown  men,  warriors,  know ; 

Thy  page,  thy  henchman,  let  him  be — 

I  knew  his  mother  in  Italy." 

More  blessings,  injunctions,  protestations. 

Kisses,  prayers,  asseverations ; 

I  kissed  the  letter,  then  turned  me  round 

To  the  boy,  who  stood  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

With  cheeks  blushing  ruddy  as  junipers, 

And  I  liked  him — because  he  had  eyes  like  hers. 

VII. 

I  made  him  my  henchman,  as  she  bade — 

A  capital  henchman,  too,  he  made. 

Though  once  or  twice,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 

I  fancied  1  saw  his  cheeks  turn  white ; 

Yet  he  bit  his  lips  and  upheld  his  head, 

Struggled  among  the  living  and  dead, 

And  saved  my  life  three  times,  as  I  said. 

Tanned  and  ycUow'd,  but  full  of  fun, 

Home  we  rode  when  the  war  was  done ; 

Some  dozen  leagues  from  Castle  Blois 

I  parted  from  Angelo,  the  boy. 

Who  promised  to  join  me^  his  master,  anon. 

At  home  at  the  Castle.     I  galloped  on. 

And  the  rest  was  a  dream,  for  my  soul  was  astir. 

And  my  heart  was  bounding  to  look  on  her — 

Till  she  stood  at  the  gate  with  her  arms  outheld. 

And  I  slipt  from  the  saddle  and  clasped  her  to  me. 

While  the  servants  shouted,  the  mastiflf  yelled. 

And  a  bliss  like  quicksilver  sparkled  through  me  ! 

VIII. 

The  very  next  momins  there  came  a  billet 

From  Francis,  compelling  me,  willy  nilly. 

On  urgent  affairs  to  the  Court  to  repair  straight ; 

Grumbling  a  little,  I  jumped  on  my  marenstraight ; 

Rode,  entered  Paris,  saw  Gold  Beard  again. 

Who  held  out  his  hand  with  an  air  that  delighted  mc — 

Who  praised  me  galore  for  my  doings  in  Spain, 

And  drawing  his  sword,  with  that  grace  of  his,  knighted  me. 

How  glorious  I  felt  when  I  mounted  to  ride 

To  Marie,  in  the  pride  of  my  honor  new-gained  f  ^ 

How  the  hedges  and  fields  whistled  by,  as  I  strained 

Every  nerve  of  the  brute,  hasting  on  to  her  side ; 

But  lo  I  a  tried  servitor  met  me  midway — 

(Tried,  mark  you,  and  true—be  he  damned  with  my  htte !) 

Who  whisper^ — (now  mark  how  De  Loye  turns  away — 
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You  know  what  he  whispered,  De  Loye— ay,  but  wait!) 

That  the  dark-eyed  Italian,  Angelo, 

Tlie  stripling  whoso  face  I  had  fancied  so, 

Had  been  watched  one  night  as  he  quietly  crept 

Into  the  room  where  my  lady  slept. 

I  listened,  dumb,  then  white  as  death, 

Struck  the  gray  fiend  on  the  moutli,  and  he  fell, 

But  followed,  with  all  the  devils  of  hell. 

As  I  galloped  onward,  and  scarce  drew  breath 

Till  I  came  to  Castle  Blois  by  night. 

When  the  moon  was  up  and  the  fields  wore  a  light 

Like  the  gleam  of  a  lamp  on  a  face  that  is  dead. 

IX. 

(Higher — and  grasp  me  under  the  shoulder ; 
There's  a  hammering,  clamoring,  here  in  my  head  I 
Tm  growing  weaker — Fm  growing  colder  1) 

-X. 

Swiftly  I  sprang  to  my  lady's  room, 
Tlie  gray  slave  followed,  and  bore  a  lamp^ 
We  rushed  up  stairs  with  a  hasty  tramp — 
And,  crouching  back  in  the  scattered  gloom. 
"Without  the  door  of  her  chamber,  ho  I 
His  bright  eyes  sparkling,  Angelo. 
Twas  enough — ^by  the  throat  I  gripped  him  tight ; 
He  could  not  speak — but  his  eyes  were  bright 
With  a  beautiful  horror,  strange  to  see — 
I  hissed  to  the  knave,  "  A  death  by  steel 
"Were  too  sweet  a  death  for  such  as  he ; 
Help  me  to  grip  him  neck  and  heel. 
Ami  place  him  in  the  great  oaken  chest, 
That  lies  in  my  chamber — for  there  he  shall  rest 
Till  he  rot ! "  The  gray  knave,  who  was  used  to  «uch  work — 
He  had  camped  with  the  Arab,  and  smoked  with  the  Turk — 
Lent  a  hand,  and  'twas  done ;  and  along  the  gloom, 
The  boy  was  borne  to  his  living  tomb : 
And  can  I  ever  forget,  De  Loye, 
That  last  despairing  look  of  the  boy, 
"Who  strove  in  vain  to  utter  a  cry. 
And  wc  tomVd  him  in  silence,  and  left  him  to  die? 

XI. 

Then  strode  I  back,  with  a  fiend  in  my  soul, 

These  yellow  eyes  glaring,  my  face  white  as  snow. 

Firmly  gripping  the  sword,  free  to  settle  the  whole 

Black  account  with  the  woman,  my  mistress.     But  no ! 

Her  chamber  was  empty,  the  bird  had  fled, 

I  sat  me  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 

Thought,  trembled,  and  muttered  "  Let  her  go  I " 

[Raise  me  higher — prop  my  head !  '* 

You  know  what  the  scandalmonger  said.] 

XII. 

T  kept  my  secret — till  now  (I  die ! 

De  Loye,  De  Loye,  bend  down  and  hark  I) 

I  fought,  I  swaggered,  but  by  and  by, 

I  rose  one  night,  and  groped  in  the  d!ark, 

Lit  a  lamp,  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  chest, 

And  saw  ukr  .  .  .  in  her  stripling's  raiment  drost ; 

Her  face  shrivelled  up,  with  her  horror,  dead  eyes 

Blankly  staring  on  me — 

Fair  limbs  twisted  up  in  their  agonies. 

And  .  .  .  Marie  I — ^Marie  I 
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CLOUGH'S  LIFE  A^STD  POEMS. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough  was  born  at 
Liverpool  in  1819.  His  lineage  was  of 
some  antiquity  and  distinction ;  among 
his  ancestors  he  counted  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VH.  Not  long  before 
his  birth  his  father,  the  third  son  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  left  the  Welsh 
valleys  in  which  the  Cloughs  had  been 
established  for  about  three  centuries, 
and  settled  as  a  merchant  in  Liverpool. 
When  Artlnir  was  four  years  old  the 
whole  family  removed  to  Charleston  in 
North  America,  where  his  childhood  was 
passed  in  close  companionship  with  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Clough  seems  to  have 
been  a  remarkable  woman.  She  laid  in 
her  son's  character  the  foundation  of 
that  earnestness  and  sense  of  duty  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  develoj)ed  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Arnold.  In  this  respect 
Arthur  Clough  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  great  mothers  are  most  im- 
portant in  the  formation  of  great  men. 
"  She  had  no  love  of  beauty,"  says  her 
daughter,  "  but  stem  integrity  was  at 
the  bottom  of  her  character.  She  loved 
what  was  grand,  noble,  and  enterprising, 
and  was  truly  religions.  .  .  .  There  was 
an  enthusiasm  about  her  that  took  hold 
of  us,  and  made  ns  see  vividly  the  things 
that  she  taught  us."  With  this  mother 
Clough  read  Pope's  Ilutd  and  Och/ssei/j 
the  lives  ot  Leonidas,  Epaminondas,  and 
Columbus,  and  the  history  of  the  Prot- 
estant struggles  in  tlie  Netherlands, 
shaping  his  early  ideal  of  nobleness  by 
such  examples  of  heroic  self  devotion  to 
great  causes.  He  was  graver  and  more 
thoughtful  than  other  boys,  apt  to  use 
set  phrases,  and  not  a  little  pedantic  in 
his  views  of  life.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
writes  to  tell  his  sister  that  the  holidays 
are  going  to  begin  in  these  solemn 
words :  "  The  summer  vacation  is  now 
just  approaching,  after  which  time  we 
shall  be  conducted,  either  by  uncle  Al- 
fred or  uncle  Charles,  to  Rugby,  which 
ig   not  far  from  Leamington,  at  which 

f)lace  cousin  Eliza  is  at  school."  His 
etter  ends  with  this  elaborate  sentence  : 
"Were  you  not  grieved  to  hear  that 
that  magnificent  building,  York  Minster, 
had  been  partly  destroyed  through  the 
destructive  means  of  fire  ?  " 
Clough's  family  remained  at  Charles- 


ton, while  he  Vas  sent  to  school  at  Rug- 
by and  his  brother  George  to  Chester. 
It  was  then  that  the  most  remarkable 
period  in  his  life  began,  a  period  of  prom- 
ise  and   hope  which  were  destined  to 
much  disappointment.  It  is  worth  while 
to  dwell  upon  his  letters  written  at  that 
time  from  Rugby.     They  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  power  and  nature  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's  influence,  the  high  moral  atmos- 
phere which   pervaded  the  school,  and 
the  almost  unhealthy  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  premature  importance  which 
was  forced  upon  the  older  boys.     Life 
between  the  age  of  ten  and  nineteen  was 
already  a  most  serious  thing  to  some  of 
Arnold's  pupils.     They  worked  at  their 
own  education  and  at  the  improvement 
of  their  little  world  as  consciously  and 
zealously  as  a  London  clergyman  among 
his  flock,  or  a  philosopher  intent  on  the 
production  of  a  new  system,  combining 
self-culture  and  missionary  labors  in  one 
continued  eflbrt  of  elaborate  earnestness. 
Clough  was  soon  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  which  showed  itself  in  a  pro- 
found belief  that  Rugby  was  "  the  best 
of  all  public  schools,  which  are  the  best 
kind  of  schools  !  "    Nor  was  he  content 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  position 
merely:  he  felt  himself  an  integral  part 
of  the  system,  a  member  on  whom  in  a 
great  measure  its  welfare  was  dependent 
and  who  was  bound  to  sacrifice  his  own 
interests  when  needful  to  the  common 
good.     "  I  sometimes  think,"  he  writes, 
"  of  giving  up  fagging   hard  here,  and 
doing  all  my  extra  work  in  the  holidays, 
so  as  to  have  my  time  here  free  for  these 
two  objects: — 1st,  the  improvement  of 
the   school ;    2d,  the    publicaticm     and 
telling  abroad  of  the  merits  of  the  school 
bymeansof  the  Magazine."  These  ideas 
governed  his  whole  school  life.     Much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  conducting  the 
Ittighy  Magazirie^  and  in  extending  his 
personal  influence  by  "  associating  with 
fellows  for  their  good."    The  vigor  of 
his  language  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
"I  verily  believe  my  whole  being  is 
soaked  through  with  the  wishing  and 
hoping  and  striving   to  do  the  school 
good,  or  rather  to  keep  it  uj)  and  hinder 
it  from  falling  in  this  (I  do  think)  very 
critical  time,  so  that  all  ray  cares  and 
affections    and    conversation,  thougbtSi 
words,  and  deeds  look  to  that  involun- 
tarily."   At  another  time  he  saya:  **I 
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don't  know  which  to  think  the  greatest, 
tlie  blessing  of  being  under  Arnold,  or 
the  curse  of  being  without  a  home." 
And  again :  "  At  school,  where  I  am 
loved  by  many,  and  where  I  am  living 
under,  and  gathering  wisdom  from,  a 
great  and  good  man,  such  a  prospect 
makes  me  tremble,  for  it  seems  to  be  too 
fair  for  earth."  At  the  same  time  he 
writes  to  his  younger  brother,  impressing 
upon  his  softer  mind  tlie  duties  of  prac- 
tical religion,  of  steadiness  of  aim,  and 
of  constant  striving  against  indolence. 
There  was  little  indolence  in  Clough's 
life  at  that  time.  Indeed,  though  vigor- 
ous by  constitution  and  athletic  in  his 
habits,  his  health  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  broken  by  too  assiduous  study 
and  premature  anxiety. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  something  morbid  in  all 
this.  Yet,  allowing  for  the  ])eculiar  tone 
which  Rugby  under  Arnold's  influence 
acquired,  we  must  admire  this  single- 
hearted  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a  school, 
this  enthusiasm  for  the  character  of  a 
great  teacher,  this  constant  shaping  of 
daily  thotights  and  actions  to  a  high  un- 
selfish end.  We  cannt)t  but  feel  tljat  for 
a  boy,  as  well  as  for  a  man,  such  a  moral 
condition  is  good.  We  cannot  but  com- 
pare this  spirit,  if  overstrained  yet  vigor- 
ous, with  the  selfishness,  low  aims,  and 
lack  of  purity  in  many  schools. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  too  excessive. 
Clough  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
from  the  hotbed  system  of  Kngby.  His 
physical  and  mental  health  suifered  in 
consequence  of  that  i)recocious  develop- 
ment. When  he  entered  the  larger  world 
of  Oxford,  with  principles  adapted  to 
the  sphere  which  he  had  left,  lie  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  ])lasticity  of  youth. 
Questions  which  might  have  proved  a 
HHiter  burden  to  less  conscious  and 
formed  characters,  disturbed  his  peace  ; 
his  old  confidence  was  gone  ;  and  by  the 
time  of  his  leavinoj  colletje  for  the  world 
of  London,  one  might  already  have  ap- 
plied to  him  what  was  originally  said  of 
a  greater  poet "  II  etait  un  jeune  homme 
d'un  bion  beau  passe." 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Rug- 
bians  of  that  day  was  a  profound  belief 
in  tlie  institution  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  seemed  never  to  I'orget  that  when 
other  youths  were  boys  they  had  been 
men  ;  that  while  others  had  picked  up 


ideas  and  opinions  here  and  there  ])y 
chance,  they  had  received  the  sharp  and 
trlittering  coinage  of  Arnold's  brain. 
This  made  them,  as  all  the  members  of 
a  new  and  pushing  body  must  be,  some- 
what insufterable.  They  formed  them- 
selves into  "a  high  Arnold  set,"  and 
sought  the  improvement  of  their  college 
by  extending  to  its  members  the  advan- 
tage of  possessing  Rugby  friends.  Clough 
becran  his  life  at  Balliol  in  this  strain. 
A  flourish  of  trumpets  had  preceded  his 
recej>tion  as  senior  scholar  of  the  year 
183G,  and  the  most  brilliant  career  was 
expected  of  him.  But  he  soon  submit- 
ted to  the  genius  of  the  place.  Instead 
of  i)rosely tizing  he  seemed  likely  to  be- 
come a  proselyte.  The  doctrines  of  J. 
II.  Newman  and  the  TracUrian  party 
were  then  disturbing  Oxford.  Clough 
came  under  the  influence  of  Ward,  who 
was  zealous  in  dialectics  among  the 
younger  men,  "  asking  you  your  opinions 
on  every  possible  subject  of  this  kind 
you  can  enumerate ;  beginning  with  Co- 
vent  Garden  andMacready,  and  certain- 
ly not  ending  till  you  got  to  the  question 
of  the  moral  sense  and  deontology." 
Xothing  could  be  more  diflferent  from 
the  vigorous  simplicity  with  which  Ar- 
nold impressed  upon  bis  pupils  his  own 
definite  conclusions  on  mtellectual  or 
moral  questions.  Clough's  philosophy 
was  deranged;  multitudes  of  things 
about  which  ho  thought  he  had  attained 
to  certainty  became  unsettled ;  and  ho 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  regain  a 
clear  insight.  Perhaps  this  was  inevita- 
ble ;  the  bent  of  his  mind  seems  to  have 
inclined  him  to  an  almost  morbid  scru- 
pulousness, and  to  speculation  without 
end.  He  equally  distrusted  his  own  in- 
stincts and  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
while  the  moral  sensitiveness  to  which 
he  was  constitutionally  inclined  had  been 
augmented  rather  than  diminished  by 
his  school  life.  Other  men  are  able  after 
a  time  to  dismiss  the  insoluble  problems 
which  must  suggest  themselves  to  every 
thinking  mind,  or  at  least  to  entertain 
them  only  as  matters  of  inquiry  inde- 
pendent of  the  real  concerns  of  life.  But 
Clough  carried  them  about  with  him; 
they  formed  the  foreground  and  the 
background  to  all  his  pictures  of  the 
world ;  they  hung  like  a  thick  dead  over 
his  s]>irit,  and  lay  like  obstacles  QpOD 
the  path  which  he  desired  to  tread.  liiQS 
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the  great  force  of  character  which  in 
times  of  more  settled  opinion  wonld  have 
rendered  him  distingmshed  as  a  man  of 
action  was  nentralized ;  and  the  genias 
which  might  have  been  employed  upon 
some  solid  work  of  art,  was  frittered 
away  and  obscured  by  doubts.  His  own 
thoughts  corroded  the  intellect  which 
kve  them  birth,  and  the  best  powers  of 
lis  nature  were  left  to  prey  upon  thera- 
selves. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  should  dwell 
upon  this  spectacle  of  a  baffled  intellect? 
Nor  would  it  bo  easy  to  answer  this 

Juestion  were  it  not  for  another  side  of 
Jlough's  character  in  which  we  see  the 
real  greatness  of  the  man.  Hampered  as 
he  always  remained  by  the  unsolved 
problems  of  the  world,  he  was  yet  con- 
tent to  wait  and  trust  though  every- 
thing  around  him  seemed  confused  and 
dark.  Such  daily  work  as  came  to  him 
he  did  with  all  his  might.  Above  all 
things  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  make- 
believe  religions  and  opinions  of  which 
he  had  discerned  the  hollowness.  In 
the  midst  of  doubt  about  the  proper 
object  of  life,  he  never  swervea  from 
the  conviction  that  there  was  a  duty  to 
be  obeyed,  a  law  of  right  and  wrong 
which  should  not  be  transgressed.  And 
though  all  kinds  of  moral  and  religions 
questions  plagued  his  reason,  he  held 
fast  to  the  belief  that  truth  immutable 
abode  behind  the  clouds,  that  God,  the 
source  of  all  good  things,  was  cognizant 
of  what  we  thought  or  did  or  said.  The 
importance  of  such  a  faith  as  this  will 
not  be  undervalued  by  any  one  who  has 
observed  the  want  of  tone  and  moral 
lielplessness  to  which  mere  skepticism 
leads ;  who  has,  for  instance,  compared 
the  life  of  Clough  with  that  of  Alfred 
de  Musset,  a  far  greater  artist,  and  a  far 
less  estimable  man.  "  The  New  Sinai," 
"The  Questioning  Spirit,"  and  the  lines 
beginning  "  Whate'er  when  face  to  face 
we  see,"  among  Clough's  poems,  show 
the  depth  of  these  convictions  in  his 
soul.  Such  bitter  pieces  as  "The  Latest 
Decalogue,"  "  There  is  no  God  the  Wick- 
ed Saith,"  and  "Easter  Day,"  prove 
that  his  lack  of  definite  beliefs  did  not 
spring  from  want  of  earnestness  or 
thought,  but  that  he  had  passed  beyond 
the  standing  point  of  common  orthodoxy 
without  gaimng  ground  snffidently  sure 
to  base  a  new  creed  npon.  "He  would 
Kkw  Suisa— Vol  IV.,  No.  6. 


not  make  his  reason  blind,"  he  could  not 
solidify  the  prejudices  of  the  mass,  cry 
peace  where  there  was  no  peace,  or  dis- 
honestly acquiesce  in  certain  formulas 
because  the  world  at  large  expected  it. 
The  poem  which  begins  "  O  Thou  whose 
Image  in  the  Shrine  of  Human  Spirits 
Dwells  Divine,"  is  a  sufficiently  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  earnest,  if  sad  and  unde- 
fined, faith  which  he  carried  with  him 
to  the  grave.  It  is  this  profound  rever- 
ence, tliis  courage,  this  patience,  this 
sincerity,  this  belief  in  the  unseen,  this 
loyalty  to  duty,  which  we  admire  in 
Clough,  and  which  make  the  story  of  his 
life  instructive.  We  need  these  quali- 
ties in  the  present  day,  when  people  are 
too  ready  on  the  one  hand  to  hoot  down 
speculation  and  to  stifle  doubt,  while  oth- 
ers take  a  pride  in  rushing  premature- 
ly to  negative  conclusions.  The  per- 
plexities of  Clough's  mind  so  far  hindred 
his  activity  that  he  was  precluded  from 
achieving  all  the  academical  honors  that 
were  expected  of  him.  Before  leaving 
Rugby  the  competition  for  prizes  and 
distinctions  had  lost  for  him  the  charm 
of  novelty.  His  success  at  Balliol  suf- 
ficed to  increase  his  reputation,  but  not 
to  stimuLite  ambition.  He  took  a  second 
class  in  the  final  examinations,  and  after 
failing  to  obtain  a  fellowship  in  his  own 
college,  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  in 
1842.  Among  tutors  and  contempora- 
ries his  renown  was  great,  far  greater 
than  his  actual  achievements  warranted^ 
Freshmen  pointed  out  the  grave  and 
silent  scholar,  deep-voiced,  brdadrohest^ 
ed,  with  peculiar  reverence,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the 
university  is  still  wont  to  say  that  no 
man  he  has  known  at  Oxford  bore  so 
clear  a  mark  of  genius  as  Clough.  Per- 
sonally, he  became  the  object  of  devoted 
friendship.  The  mixture  of  power  and 
tenderness,  of  thought  and  feeling,  of 
upright  honesty  and  diffidence,  which 
marked  his  character/ drew  men  towards 
him.  He  proved  successful  as  a  private 
"  coach  "  and  as  a  tutor  in  his  college. 
But  this  fair  state  of  things  was  not 
destined  to  last  long«  His  position  as 
the  fellow  and  tutor  of  a  great  coUege 
brought  him  necessarily  into  close  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  principles  about 
which  he  had  serious  dbubts.  He  was 
expected  to  teach  and  enforce  what  he 
could  at  most  but  hidf  beUeve,  and  tboa 
it 
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perpetually  found  himself  in  a  false 
position.  His  own  language  illustrates 
the  painfulness  of  this  state :  '^  If  I  be- 
gin to  think  about  God,"  ho  writes, 
^'  there  arise  a  thousand  questions,  and 
whether  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  answer 
them  at  all,  or  whether  I  should  not 
answer  them  in  the  most  diametrically 
opposite  purport,  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt.  If  I. am  to  study  the  question,  I 
have  no  right  to  put  my  name  to  the 
answers  beforehand,  or  to  join  in  the 
acts  of  a  body,  and  be  to  practical  pur- 
poses one  of  a  body,  who  accept  these 
answers  of  which  I  propose  to  examine 
the  validity." 

Here  is  a  sorry  pass  for  an  earnest 
and  conscientious  man  who  has  signed 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  finds  nim- 
self  reputed  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
world  as  one  of  their  paid  champions. 
Clough  felt  so  hampered  by  his  position 
at  Oriel,  that  he  decided,  in  1848,  to 
resign  his  tutorship :  almost  anything, 
he  thought,  was  '^honester  than  being 
a  teacher  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
A  few  months  later  he  resigned  his 
fellowship  and  cut  himself  adrifl  from 
Oxford.  By  this  step  he  gained  some 
freedom,  but  he  lost  pecuniary  advan- 
tages of  no  slight  importance,  congenial 
occupations,  and  the  society  of  culti- 
vated men.  His  father  had  recently 
failed  in  business,  so  that  this  sudden 
renunciation  of  a  lucrative  and  cetain 
post  made  his  relatives  not  a  little  anx- 
ious. "  They  wrote  kindly  and  temper- 
ately on  the  whole, "  he  says,  "  made  the 
most  of  conscientiousness,  but  were 
alarmed  with  ideas  of  extreme  and  ex- 
travagant views."  To  Clough  himself 
the  breaking  of  his  fetters  brought  a 
sense  of  intinite  relief.  He  spent  the 
Easter  vacation  of  1848  at  Paris,  among 
the  stirring  scenes  of  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions.  His  letters  at  that 
time  took  a  curiously  Carlylesque  tone, 
and  it  is  clear  tliat  from  the  various 
activities  around  him  he  caught  a  spark 
of  genuine  enthusiasm.  His  generous 
nature  sympathized  with  every  effort 
alter  freedom ;  and  he  almost  won  for 
himself  the  title  of  socialist,  tlien  dread- 
ed with  a  superstitious  terror,  by  the 
tirades  which  he  delivered  against "  well- 
to-^lo-ism  "  and  "  aristocracies."  This 
spirit  prompted  him  to  write  at  Oxford, 
in  tiie  spring  of  1847,  a  pamphlet  on  the 


Duty  of  Jietrenchment  during  the  Great 
Irish  Famine^  in  which  he  thus  appeals 
to  the  students  of  the  university :  *^  O 
ye,  born  to  be  rich,  or,  at  least,  bom 
not  to  be  poor ;  ye  young  men  of  Oxford, 
who  gallop  your  horses  over  Bullingdon, 
and  ventilate  your  fopperies  arm  in  arm 
up  the  High  street,  abuse,  if  you  will, 
to  the  full  that  other  plea  of  the  spirits 
or  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  but  let  me 
advise  you  to  hesitate  ere  you  venture 
the  question.  May  I  not  do  what  I  like 
with  my  own?  ere  you  meddle  with 
such  edge  tools  as  the  subject  of  prop 
erty."  The  poetical  aspect  of  these 
sympathies,  instead  of  the  didactio  or 
minatory,  was  set  forth  in  bis  poem  of 
The  Bothie — ^a  pleasant  idyl  of  Oxford 
reading  parties,  written  in  the  autumn 
of  1 848.  It  is  clear  that  a  man  of  genius, 
so  well  provided  with  doubtful  opinions 
on  social,  political,  and  religious  ques- 
tions, was  not  likely  to  keep  quiet  and 
at  ease  in  the  henroost  of  Oxford,  where 
heterodoxies  even  of  the  retrograde  and 
Romanizing  order  were  regarded  with 
great  horror.  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  1849,  Clough  ac- 
cepted the  headship  of  University  Hall, 
London.  This  institution  was  but  just 
founded,  and  before  it  came  into  work- 
ing order  he  had  time  to  visit  Rome, 
and  be  a  witness  of  the  extinction  of 
Mazzini's  republic.  His  letters  from 
Rome  are  full  of  vigorous  thought  and 
graphic  touches.  It  was  during  his  de- 
tention in  the  beleaguered  city  that  he 
wrote  the  Amours  de  Voyage^  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  regarded  as  his  most 
finished  poem.  The  autumn  found  him 
established  in  Gordon-square,  at  the 
head  of  his  hall,  alone,  and  compara- 
tively free.  He  had  hoped  for  perfect 
liberty  of  thought  and  action ;  but  this 
he  could  not  find.  In  fact  the  whole  of 
his  life  was  destined  to  prove  one  per- 
petual hustling  against  orthodoxies — at 
Oxford  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Ei]glish  Church — in  London  against  the 
orthodoxy  of  heterodoxioal  opinions — 
in  America  against  the  orthodoxy  of 
established  Unitarians.  The  social  prob- 
lems which  life  in  London  forces  upon  a 
solitary  man  plagued  him.  He  could 
not  ^:l  himself  to  money  making  as  the 
object  of  existence,  and  was  always  rest- 
less as  to  the  utility  of  his  own  occupa- 
tions.   To  one  of  his  friends  he  writeSi 
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*^  I,  like  yoa,  ^ave  jamped  over  a  ditch 
for  the  fun  of  the  experiment,  and  would 
not  be  disinclined  to  be  once  more  again 
in  a  highway,  with  my  brethren  and 
companions.    But  Spartam  nactus  es^ 

hanc  oma Nothing  is  very  good 

anywhere,  I  am  afraid."  Later  on  be 
said,  in  the  same  strain,  '*  I  feel  some- 
times as  if  I  must  not  trifle  away  time 
in  anything  which  is  not  really  a  work 
to  some  purpose,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  be  happy,  except  in  doing  that,  would 
be  a  mere  failure,  were  it  apparently 
snsoessful.  It  sometimes  seems  to  be 
said  to  me  that  I  must  do  this,  or  else 
^  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to 
have.'  There  is  nothing  very  terrible 
in  this,  but  I  cannot  get  myself  to  look 
at  things  as  mere  means  to  money  mak- 
ing ;  and  yet  if  I  do  not,  I  seem  in  some 
sense  guilty.**  The  dramatic  poem  Dip- 
sf/chuSy  written  in  1850,  shows  how  pro- 
foundly his  whole  mental  constitution 
was  divided  and  distracted  by  the  sense 
of  nnaccomplishment  and  misdirected 
energies.  Some  of  its  lines  are  pointed 
to  himself — 

"  Heartily  you  will  not  take  to  anything ; 
Whatever  happen,  don't  I  see  you  still 

Living  no  life  at  all  ? 

Methinks  I  see  you 

Through  everlasting  limboes  of  void  time, 
Twirling  ahd  twiddling  ineflfectively, 
And  indeterminately  swaying  for  ever." 

In  fact  Clough  was  one  of  those  men 
who  long  for  work,  whose  consciences 
oppress  them  if  they  rest  a  moment 
idle,  but  who  cannot  set  their  hands  to 
anything  which  seems  to  them  worth 
doing.  They  are  too  acutely  critical  to 
put  their  faith  in  the  systelhs  that  satisfy 
other  men,  too  scrupulous  to  let  the 
question  go  unsolved,  and  use  their 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish  aims.  A 
church  is  the  proper  sphere  for  these 
men  ;  that  alone  consecrates  daily  labor 
to  spiritual  ends,  and  relieves  the  zeal- 
ous worker  of  importunate  responsibility. 
But  the  time  has  Ions  gone  by  since 
any  church  could  satisfy  the  mind  of 
such  a  man  as  Clough.  His  painful  sen- 
sibility to  all  the  puzzles  of  the  world 
incapacitated  him  for  useful  labor  even 
when  he  most  desired  it. 

Yet  we  mast  not  &11  into  a  one-sided 
view  of  Clough's  character.  He  was  not 


a  sour  misanthropist  or  gloomy  dreamer. 
Much  humor  and  interest  in  many  sub- 
jects are  shown  in  all  his  letters,  and 
the  creeds  which  supported  his  life  were 
of  a  hish  and  noble  kind.  Of  religion 
he  speaks  thus :  *'  My  own  feeling  does 
not  go  along  with  Coleridge  in  attribut- 
ing any  special  virtue  to  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  History.  They  have  happened, 
and  have  produced  what  we  know  have 
transformed  the  civilization  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  the  barbarism  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  into  Christendom.  But  I  can- 
not feel  sure  that  a  man  may  not  have 
all  that  is  important  in  Christianity  even 
if  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  existed.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  doubts  respecting  the 
facts  related  in  the  Gospels  need  cive  us 
much  trouble.  Belie vmg  that  m  one 
way  or  other  the  thing  is  of  God,  we 
shall  in  the  end  know,  perhaps,  in  what 
way,  and  how  far  it  was  so.  Trust  in 
God's  justice  and  love,  and  belief  in  his 
commands  as  written  in  our  conscience, 
stand  unshaken,  though  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  or  even  St.  Paul  were 
to  fail. 

"  The  thing  which  men  must  work  at 
will  not  be  critical  questions  about  the 
Scriptures,  but  philosophical  problems 
of  grace,  and  free  will,  and  of  redemp- 
tion as  an  idea,  not  as  an  historical 
event.  What  is  the  meaning  of '  Atone- 
ment by  a  Crucified  Saviour?'  How 
many  of  the  Evangelicals  can  answer 
that?" 

And  of  his  theory  of  life  we  hear — **As 
for  the  objects  of  life,  heaven  knows  I 
they  differ  with  one's  opportunities,  (a.) 
Work  for  others — political,  mechanical, 
or  as  it  may  be.  (d.)  Personal- relations. 
(c.)  Making  books,  pictures,  music,  etc. 
(d.)  Living  in  one's  shell.  '  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.' "  There 
is  nothing  fanciful  or  trivial  or  selfish  in 
either  of  these  creeds.  Insufficient  as 
they  may  be  to  happiness,  far  as  they  may 
be  from  supplying  a  man  less  powerful 
than  Clough  with  energy  to  battle  in 
the  world,  they  reveal  to  us  the  patience 
of  a  calm  and  philosophic  mind.  ''If  1^0 
die  and  come  to  nothing,"  he  reiAarks, 
'\it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  life 
and  goodness  will  cease  to  be  in  heaven 
and  earth."  In  ''  this  negative  stoicism 
of  a  man  defrauded  of  positive  creeds 
and  unwilling  to  relapse  into  selfish  in- 
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difference,  there  is  8omethin<y  which 
moves  admiration  even  more  than  pity 
in  the  midst  of  sadness.  University  Hall 
having  proved  a  failure  as  far  as  Clongh 
Tvas  concerned,  he  set  out  in  1852  to  try 
his  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  What 
it  cost  him  to  leave  England  may  easily 
be  guessed,  and  is  pathetically  expressed 
in  the  following  stanzas  of  a  poem  writ- 
ten on  the  voyage : 

*<  Come  hack ;  come  back ;  and  whither  back 

or  why  ? 
To  fail  quenched  hopes,  forsaken  schemes  to 

try; 

Walk  the  old  fields ;  pace  the  familiar  street ; 

Dream  with  the  idlers,  with  the  bards  com- 
pete. 

Come  back,  come  back. 

"  Come  back ;  come  back ;  and  whither  and  for 

what? 
To  finger  idly  some  old  Gordian  knot, 
Unskilled  to  sunder,  and  too  weak  to  cleave, 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half  believe. 

Come  back,  come  back. 

**  Come  back ;  come  back ;  yea,  back  indeed 

do  go 
Sighs  panting  thick,  and  tears  that  want  to 

flow ; 
Fond  fluttering  hopes  upraise  their  useless 

wings, 
And  wishes  idly  struggle  in  the  strings, 

Come  back,  come  back." 

There  was  even  pain  in  relinquishing 
his  old  perplexities,  or  rather  in  carry- 
ing them  away  with  him  to  new-  and  less 
congenial  scenes.  Yet  even  Clough  had 
reasons  in  the  history  of  his  own  family, 
in  his  political  sympathies,  and  in  the 
friendship  which  he  had  formed  for 
Emerson,  to  feel  less  doubtful  about  the 
advantages  of  expatriation  than  many 
were  who  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
colonies.  He  travelled  with  Thackeray, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  society 
of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Channing, 
Theodore  Parker,  Dana,  Lowell  and 
others.  The  Bothie^  which  suited  Ameri- 
can tastes,  had  gained  for  him  a  poet's 
reputation  ;  and  his  sound  scholarship  se- 
cured him  the  certainty  of  work.  Afler 
settling  at  Cambridge  with  the  intention 
of  making  "  pupillizing  and  writing " 
his  vocation,  he  was  forthwith  engaged 
in  teaching  Greek  to  an  American  youth 
of  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  six  feet 
one  in  height,  and  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  revised  edition  of  Dryden'e  Plu- 


tarch, But  he  found  it  languid  work. 
The  novelty  of  American  life  wore  oflT; 
the  tyranny  of  fixed  opinions  made  it- 
self felt  even  in  the  United  States,  and 
Clough  was  glad  enough  to  hear  of  a 
place  in  the  Privy  Council  OflSce  having 
been  procured  for  him  by  friends.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1853,  from  which 
time,  till  his  death  in  1861,  he  led  a  uni- 
form, hardworking,  uneventful  life.  In 
1854  he  married,  and  subsequently  had 
two  children,  to  whom  he  was  most  de- 
votedly attached.  The  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment was  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
"  I  am  going  on  here,  working  in  the 
office  in  the  ordinary  routine,  which, 
however,  after  years  of  great  tuition,  is 
really  a  very  great  relief.  All  education 
is  in  England,  and  I  think  in  America, 
so  mixed  up  with  religious  matters,  that 
it  is  a  great  difficulty."  Another  time 
he  says,  in  something  of  his  old  spirit, 
"  Well,  I  go  on  in  the  offioe — operas^ 
nfJdl  agendo — ^very  operose,  and  very 
nihil,  too."  At  the  time  the  society  of  * 
eminent  men,  Carlyle  and  Tennyson  and 
others,  whose  friendship  he  formed  dur- 
ing the  latter  period  of  his  life,  the  pretty 
regular  correspondence  which  he  kept 
up  with  his  American  acquaintances,  his 
lively  interest  in  home  and  foreign  poli- 
tics, and  the  reading  of  current  litera- 
ture, supplied  his  life  with  numerous  and 
pleasant  sources  of  occupation.  His  work 
was  unintermitting  in  its  energy.  The 
condition  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  Privy  Council  Office  at  the  time 
when  his  assistance  was  required,  ena- 
bled him  to  exercise  those  administra- 
tive powers  which  he  possessed  so  large- 
ly, and  which  had  been  so  long  dormant. 
He  infused  new  life  into  the  system. 
Nor  was  he  cdntent  with  his  official  la- 
bors, but  continued  to  devote  his  spare 
time  to  conducting  for  Miss  Nightingale 
the  business  connected  with  her  Crim- 
ean ex]>edition.  Two  years  before  his 
death  his  health  began  to  waver.  He 
visited  Greece  and  Constantinople  in  the 
April  of  1861,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  travelled  in  the  Pyrenees.  Dar- 
ing these  journeys  he  was  alone ;  but  in 
that  summer  Mrs.  Clongh  joined  him. 
They  went  together  across  the  Alps  to 
Florence,  M'here  his  health  gave  way  en- 
tirely beneath  the  attack  of  a  malari- 
ous fever.    He  died  on  the  13th  of  No- 
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vember,  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  just 
outside  the  Porta  ^  I-^nti.  He  lies  not 
far  from  the  graves  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  and 
of  Theodore  Parker,  upon  the  slope  be- 
neath the  cypress  trees  within  view  of 
"  quiet  pleasant  Fiesole,"  a  spot  second 
only  in  beauty  and  interest  to  Shelley's 
grave  beneath  the  walls  of  Rome. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  echo  the 
words  of  one  of  his  biographers,  who 
Bays :  "  This  truly  was  a  life  of  much 
performance,  yet  of  more  promise." 
During  his  two-and-forty  years  Clough 
did  more  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  an  average  man ;  and  none  could 
have  cavilled  at  the  results  of  his  life 
had  it  not  been  palpable  from  first  to 
last  that  Clough  was  far  above  the  or- 
dinary height  of  men.  This,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  was  stamped  on  his  face 
and  form,  on  his  actions,  and  on  his  ex- 
pressed opinions,  and  we  who  only  judge 
of  him  by  poems  and  remains,  may  find 
it  legible  upon  his  written  words. 

After  writing  many  pieces  in  the 
Rugby  Magazine^  Clough  began  his 
career  as  a  poet  at  Oxford  by  tne  pub- 
lication of  a  little  volume  of  fugitive 
pieces  called  Ambarvalia,  He  and  his 
friend  Burbridge  brought  it  out  con- 
jointly in  1848.  Shortly  after  this 
he  wrote  and  printed  The  Bothie  of 
Toher  na  Vuolich ;  at  Rome  in  1849 
he  composed  Amours  de  Voyage^  which 
was,  however,  not  given  to  the  world 
till  1858.  In  the  following  year  he 
wrote  Dipnychua  and  Easter  JDay^  the 
former  at  Venice,  the  latter  at  Naples. 
Thus  all  his  principal  poems  were  writ- 
ten before  1851,  and  all  were  localized 
— Scotland,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Naples 
supplying  the  scenery  of  his  four  chief 
works.  After  1850,  his  genius  seemed 
to  have  fallen  asleep,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  year  of  his  death  that  it  reap- 
peared again  in  a  wholly  different  kind 
of  composition.  Mari  MagnOy  or  Tales 
on  Boards  consists  of  three  stories  sup- 
posed to  have  been  told  on  successive 
nights  by  fellow-travellerB  in  an  Ameri- 
can steamer.  They  are  written  in  the 
style  of  Crabbe,  wi(h  some  affectation 
of  Crabbe's  prosaio  plainness,  but  more 
of  delicacy  than  the  poet  of  the  bor- 
ough ever  showed.    These  tales  have 


been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  falling 
off  from  Clough's  earlier  productions, 
and  an  indication  of  failing  strength ; 
others  will  see  in  them  the  resurrection 
of  a  true  poetic  genius  in  a  new  and 
healthier  mrection.  As  regards  expres- 
sion, concentration,  and  vigor  of  descrip- 
tion. The  Ctergyniav^s  Tale  is  superior 
to  any  of  Clough's  other  works.  We 
do  not  trace  in  it  the  painful  intensity 
of  Easter  Day^  but  the  subject  is  one 
that  enlists  the  broadest  human  sympa- 
thies, and  does  not  appeal  merely  to  a 
passing  phase  in  some  distempered  souls. 
Mari  Magno  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
compared  to  the  fresh  growth  of  young 
and  vigorous  shoots,  which  a  tree  puts 
forth  when  it  has  been  relieved  of  with- 
ered or  decaying  branches.  The  specu- 
lations out  of  which  DlpsychuSy  Easter 
Day^  and  Amours  de  Voyage  were 
woven,  interrupted  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  Clough's  genius.  It  was  only 
when  he  absolutely  abandoned  them, 
and  directed  his  poetic  powers  to  sub- 
jects outside  himself,  and  capable  of 
true  artistic  treatment,  that  he  won  a 
place  among  the  poets  of  the  world. 
Death  put  a  stop  to  the  further  expan- 
sion of  a  mind  which  showed  so  fair  a 
promise  of  nobler  and  more  enduring 
truit.  Fixing  our  attention  upon  the 
poems  which  survive,  we  notice  that 
Clough's  principal  defect  lay  in  the 
power  of  expression.  He  did  not  use 
language  with  any  facility,  so  that  his 
words  barely  and  unattractively  clothe 
thoughts  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 
Even  in  his  correspondence  this  is  ap- 
parent. A  certain  meagreness  and  awic- 
wardness  of  speech  seems  habitual  to 
his  style.  In  spite  of  this  defect,  how- 
ever, which  ought  to  have  resulted  in 
extreme  concentration,  he  was  frequent- 
ly diffuse.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if 
he  had  a  thought  he  could  not  seize,  and 
wandered  around  it  in  a  haze  of  barren 
words.  Pages  of  Dipsychus  will  illus- 
trate this  criticism;  they  are  tedious 
from  their  length  and  ambiguity,  and 
want  of  ornament.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  Clough  felt  intensely,  and 
grasped  a  simple  thought  with  mastery, 
nis  words  are  few,  and  fall  like  hammer 
strokes.  Nothiog  can  be  more  impres- 
ive  in  its  naked  force  than  this  passage 
from  EasUr  Day  : 
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"  What  if  the  women,  ere  the  dawn  was  gray, 
Saw  one  or  more  great  angels,  as  they  say, 
(Angels,  or  Him  himself)  ?    Yet  neither  there,  nor  then. 
Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  all, 
Hath  He  appeared  to  Peter  or  the  Ten ; 
Nor,  save  in  thunderous  terror,  to  blind  Saul ; 
Save  in  an  after-Gospel  and  late  Creed, 

He  is  not  risen,  indeed — 

Christ  is  not  risen !  " 


Some  words  need  to  be  said  in  expla- 
nation of  these  lines,  lister  Day  is  to 
Clouijli's  other  poems  what  The  Ode  07i 
the  Intimations  of  Immortality  is  to 
Wordsworth's  volumes.  It  expresses 
with  admirable  concentration  the  despair 
which  he  felt  when  he  compared  the 
promises  of  Christianity  with  the  guilt 
and  mis.ery  of  men  ;  the  bitterness  that 
filled  his  soul  when  he  reflected  on  the 
disappointment  of  long-cherished  hopes, 
the  death  of  ancient  creeds,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  walking,  unenlightened  from 
above,  in  a  dark,  wicked  world.    It  is  a 


cry  of  want  and  pain  wmng  from  the 
soul  of  one  to  whom  belief  is  vital,  bat 
whom  reason  and  reflection  force  to  leave 
the  trodden  pathways  of  religions  faith. 
Its  tone  of  defiant  bitterness  is  very 
characteristic  of  CloQgh.  He  was  not 
wont,  like  Alfred  de  Masset,  to  pour  oat 
his  anguish  in  eloquent  apostrophes  to 
the  crucifix  of  happier  and  humbler 
creeds ;  he  did  not  mdulge  in  pathetic 
reminiscences;  but  he  fixed  his  mind 
upon  the  realities  of  present  experience, 
whether  hard  or  soothing.  By  the  side 
of  despair,  such  as  this — 


"Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bcreayed : 
Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven^ s  wide  cope 
We  are  most  hopeless,  who  had  once  most  hope, 
And  most  bcliefless,  that  had  most  believed. 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 
Yea,  of  that  Just  One  too ! 
It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true — 
Christ  is  not  risen ! " — 


he  could  set  these  milder  meditations : 


"  Sit  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 
Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  camly  look  around. 

Whatever  befell, 

Earth  is  not  hell ; 
Now  too,  as  when  it  first  began, 
Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 
For  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heavens  high  cope, 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence  hope. 
Hope  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief; 
Or  at  the  least,  faith  unbelie£ 
Though  dead,  not  dead ; 
Not  gone,  though  fled  ; 
Not  lost,  though  vanished. 
In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed. 
He  is  yet  risen  indeed ; 

Christ  is  yet  risen." 


If  we  seek  to  affiliate  Clough  to  his 
legitimate  predecessors  in  English  litera- 
ture, we  shall  find  that  he  descends  lin- 
eally from  Wordsworth.  The  two  poets 
were  alike  strong  in  their  friendships, 
genial  in  their  daily  life,  yet  bitter  and 
unsparing  of  their  scorn  where  vice  or 
folly  called  for  hatred  and  contempt. 
They  both  belonged  to  that  breed  of 


plain  livers  and  high  thinkers,  lovers  and 
observers  of  nature  in  all  her  moods, 
philosophical  thinkers  and  liberal  politi- 
cians, who  form  the  flower  of  EngUsh 
literary  men.  How  deeply  Cloagh  sym- 
pathized with  the  beauties  of  nature  ma^ 
be  seen  in  his  poem  of  the  JBothie,  it 
is  written  in  loose  hezameters  not  Tery 
different  in  their  jingling  measure  from 
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a  kind  of  prose.  This  undress  salted 
Clough's  style,  and  enabled  him  to  ex- 
press himself  with  force  and  freedom. 
The  poem  is  an  Oxford  idyl,  showing 
how  men  live  together,  walk  and  talk 
and  dance  and  fall  in  love  when  they  as- 
semble in  a  summer  long  vacation  among 
highland  lakes.  The  simple  love  story 
which  relieves  this  narrative  is  very  well 
told.  Amours  de  Voyage  pretends  to 
more  artistic  completeness ;  it  consists  of 
letters  from  Rome,  Florence,  and  else- 
where, written  to  their  several  friends 
by  an  English  girl  and  a  self-analytical 
Englishman,  who  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  Accidents  of  travelling  separate 
them,  and  we  never  know  the  end  of 
their  story.  The  elegiacs  of  this  poem 
faintly  recall  Goethe's  Roman  elegies: 
the  hexameters  are  like  those  of  the 
Bothie.    Dipsychvs^  as  its  name  implies. 


is  the  story  of  a  man  with  a  double  soul — 
or  rather  with  two  voices  in  his  soul ; 
one  impelling  him  to  seek  the  world  and 
action  and  indulge  his  instincts,  the 
other  leading  him  aside  to  meditation 
and  the  purity  of  a  secluded  life.  It  is 
the  old  contest  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
real  and  ideal,  action  and  dreaming,  the 
world  as  it  is  and  as  it  might  be,  viewed 
through  the  peculiar  medium  of  Clough's 
perturbations  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
posed it.  How  much  it  owes  to  Faust 
m  conception  and  execution  we  need  not 
inquire.  It'^  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
powerlessness  to  take  any  course,  the 
wiredrawn  subtlety,  the  high  moral  tone, 
and  the  mixed  motives  of  modern  skepti- 
cism. One  or  two  passages  in  this  poem 
reveal  a  greater  fluency  of  language  than 
is  common  with  Clough.  We  will  con- 
clude by  extracting  one  of  these : 


**  Oh  happy  hours  I 
Oh  compensation  ample  for  lon^  days 
Of  what  impatient  tongues  call  wretchedness  I 
Oh  beautiful  beneath  the  magic  moon 
To  walk  the  watery  way  of  palaces  I 
Oh  beautiful,  o'ervaulted  with  gemmed  blue, 
This  spacious  court,  with  color  and  with  gold, 
With  cupolas  and  pinnacles,  and  points, 
And  crosses  multiplex,  and  tips  and  balls 
Wherewith  the  bright  stars  unreproving  mix, 
(Nor  scorn  by  hasty  eyes  to  be  confused) ; 
Fantastically  perfect  this  low  pile 
Of  Oriental  glory ;  these  long  ranges 
Of  classic  chiselling,  this  gay  flickering  crowd, 
And  the  calm  campanile.     Beautiful ! 
Oh  beautiful !  and  that  seemed  more  profound, 
This  morning  by  the  pillar  when  I  sat 
Under  the  great  arcade  at  the  review. 
And  took,  and  held,  and  ordered  on  my  brain 
The  faces  and  the  voices,  and  the  whole  mass 
0*  the  motley  facts  of  existence  flowing  by  I 
Oh  perfect,  if  'twere  all  I  But  it  is  not ; 
Hints  haunt  me  ever  of  a  more  beyond ; 
J  am  rebuked  by  a  sense  of  the  incomplete, 
Of  a  completion  over  soon  assumed. 
Of  adding  up  too  soon.     What  we  call  sin, 
I  could  believe  a  painful  opening  out 
Of  paths  for  ampler  virtue.     The  bare  field 
Scant  with  lean  ears  of  harvest,  long  had  mocked 
The  vext  laborious  farmer ;  came  at  length 
The  deep  plough  in  the  lazy  undersoil 
Down-driving  j  with  a  cry  Earth's  fibres  crack, 
And  a  few  months,  and  lo  I  the  golden  leas. 
And  Autumn's  crowded  shocks  and  loaded  wains." 
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Saturday  Review. 
THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  HENRY  Yni.» 

TiiB  English  public  has  been  long 
enough  kept  waiting  for  a  translation  of 
Ranke's  maturcst  work — the  History  of 
England^  chiefly  in  the  Rixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Mr.  Froude  is 
energetically  nearing  the  close  of  his 
task  before  many  of  his  readers  are  en- 
abled to  compare  the  execution  of  its 
earlier  portion  with  the  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  by  his  less  enthusiastic 
Qerman  contemporary.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  well  that  some  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  veteran  professor's  scholars  and 
followers  continue  to  develop,  at  all 
events  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  country- 
men, some  of  their  master's  views  which 
independent  study  seems  to  them  only 
to  confirm.  One  of  the  most  active 
members  of  this  school  is  M.  Mauren- 
brecher,  from  whose  nice  judgment  and 
diligent  research  may  be  expected  con- 
tributions even  more  valuable  than  those 
which  he  has  already  furnished  to  the 
history  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
The  unpretending  series  of  lectures  re- 
cently delivered  by  him  on  English  his- 
tory during  that  period  is  valuable,  both 
in  itself  and  on  account  of  the  notes  with 
which  he  has  accompanied  its  publicar 
tion.  The  archives  of  Simancas,  and 
the  publications  of  our  own  Record 
Office,  have  equally  helped  to  furnish 
the  basis  of  these  very  interesting  essays, 
which,  composed  in  a  simple  and  direct 
style,  throw  much  light  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Tudor  reigns. 

As  an  example  of  M.  Maurenbrecher's 
treatment  of  English  history,  founded  in 
the  main  upon  Ranke's  views,  it  will 
suffice  to  instance  his  account  of  the 
connection  between  the  foreign  policy 
of  Henry  Vlll.  and  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  the  great  schism  between 
England  and  the  Papal  authority.  This 
account  necessarily  brings  the  author 
more  than  once  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Froude ;  but  it  is  written  in  no  contro- 
versial spirit,  and  never  rises  above  a 
tone  of  mild  wonder  at  the  robust  faith 
of  Henry's  uncompromising  champion. 
M.  Maurenbrecher  is  of  opinion  "that 


*  England  in  Rcformationxicitaltcr,  Vicr  Vort- 
ra^o  YoQ  'VVilhclm  Maurenbrecher.  Diisscldorf : 
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the  State  of  aflaira  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  exercised  a  more  potent  reaction 
upon  the  island-kingdom  than  the  Eng- 
lish historians  of  our  day  seem  to  be 
aware  of,"  and  that  "  it  was  precisely  at 
the  most  decisive  moments  that  the  in- 
fluence of  European  politics  decided  the 
course  of  aflairs  in  England."  While 
assenting  to  the  general  truth  of  these 
propositions,  we  doubt  whether,  in  their 
application  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH., 
M.  Maurenbrecher  has  not  gone  too  far ; 
whether,  at  all  events,  he  has  not  gone 
farther  than  Professor  Ranke  himself. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  VH.  was 
a  doubtful  bequest  to  his  self-willed  bod. 
The  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  who 
had  formerly  been  almost  without  allies 
among  the  princes  of  Europe,  was  not 
unnaturally  doubtful  as  to  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  friendship  of  those 
whom  his  perseverance  and  good  for- 
tune had  at  last  brought  to  his  side. 
His  relations  with  Spain  had  latterly 
varied  from  warmth  to  coldness,  and 
back  again  to  lukewarmness ;  and  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  the  resident  widow  of 
Prince  Arthur,  had  felt  the  efiects  of 
each  successive  phase.  Meanwhile  the 
King  had  been  coquetting  with  the  honest 
knight  on  the  Imperial  throne,  ever  pro- 
lific in  promises,  ever  careless  as  to  their 
performance,  ever  hopeful  and  ever  pen- 
niless. The  death  of  his  father  made 
Henry  VIH.  master  of  the  question  of 
his  own  marria^  and  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  which  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
accepted  as  the  sign.  The  young  King 
determined  to  marry  the  Infanta,  and 
thus  stultify  the  protest  into  which  he 
had  entered  by  his  father's  directions. 
Mr.  Froude,  it  may  be  remembered, 
gently  insinuates  that  his  hero  was,  in 
his  innocence,  quasi  forced  to  this  fatal 
step.  "Being  himself  but  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  he  was  persuaded  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Council,  in  spite  of  his  vow, 
and  m  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  renew  his 
engagement."  This  exceptional  dooility 
is  more  naturally  interpreted  by  Ranke 
as  a  sign  that,  "unless  all  appearances 
deceive,  political  considerations  coin- 
cided with  the  inclination  of  the  Eaoff." 
At  all  events,  the  act  involved  a  deoifflve 
alliance  between  Henry  Vni.  and  his 
father-in-law.  It  was  not  of  many  years' 
duration,  for  from  the  yoar  1613  maybe 
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dated  a  new  and  more  important  phase 
in  English  foreiffn  policy.  Under  the 
inflaencc  of  WoTsey,  Henry  closely  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  The  Imperial  sword  helped 
to  fight  the  battles  of  England  in  France, 
while  English  gold  filled  the  yawning 
coffers  of  the  Emperor's  treasury.  For 
that  popular  monarch  and  faithful  friend 
was  ever  loud  in  his  demands  for  the 
sinews  of  action,  in  return  for  which  he 
gave,  sometimes  the  use  of  his  military 
prowess,  but  always  a  profusion  of  prom- 
ises—in this  instance  amounting  to 
nothing  less  than  a  proffer  of  the  Crown 
of  France.  The  true  method  of  con- 
ciliating this  ally  was  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows by  Pope  Julius  II.  (quoted  by  Dr. 
Pauli  in  an  essay  on  European  Diplo- 
macy in  th€  Year  1516):  "Imperator 
est  levis  et  inconstans ;  alienee  pecunia3 
semper  mendicus,  quam  male  consumit 
in  vcnandis  camuciis;  est  tamen  con- 
ciliandus  nomine  diaboli,  et  pecunia  sem- 
per ei  est  danda." 

It  was  the  direct  interest  of  Charles 
V.  to  hold  fast  to  the  English  alliance, 
with  the  help  of  which  France  might  be 
overthrown,  and  the  first  step  accom- 
plished towards  the  universal  monarchy 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Wolsey 
was  to  be  rewarded,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Emperor,  with  the  Papal 
tiara.  The  offer,  whether  seriously 
made  or  not,  was  seriously  understood. 
On  two  successive  occasions  the  Em- 
peror broke  his  promise.  The  second 
abandonment  of  his  pretensions  con- 
verted Wolsey  into  a  personal  enemy  of 
Charles  V.,  who,  in  a  doubly  fatal  hour 
for  himself,  had  promoted  the  election 
of  Clement  VII.  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
M.  Maurenbrecher  shows  that  the  Eng- 
lish Minister  lost  no  time  in  commenc- 
ing to  intrigue  with  France,  and  that 
the  battle  of  Pavia  only  delayed  the  con- 
clusion of  a  triple  alliance  against  the 
Imperial  power  bv  the  Pope  and  the 
French  and  Engli^  Crowns. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  delicate 
question  arises  as  to  the  influence  of  this 
important  tarn  in  European  politics  upon 
the  domestic  a&irs  of  thaEnglish  Emg. 
With  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  operation 
of  such  an  influence  there  can  of  coarse 
be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  much  difSoolty 
in  estimatiDg  its  relative  importance, 
and  in  fixbg  the  order  of  events  aa  they 


occurred.    The  motives  which  actuated 

Henry  in  agitating  for  a  divorce  were 
>  doubtless  threefold — namely,  his  desire 

for  an  heir,  his  aversion  to  the  Emperor, 
jand  his  wish  for  Anne  Boleyn.     The 

first-mentioned  motive  has  an  all  but 
'  undisputed  preeminence  in  Mr.  Froude's 

pages  : 

I      "  No  one  [says  "SL  IVIaurcnbrechcr  in  a  note! 

;  will  think  of  denying  the  great  importance  of 
these  circumstances  and  observations;   but 

I  Froude*s  account  lacks  the  due  consideration 

;  of  all  sides  of  the  question.  He  has  not  suffi- 
ciently insisted  upon  the  connection  between 
the  divorce  and  the  change  in  Wolsey  *s  Eu- 
ropean policy ;  and  he  has  completely  over- 
looked the  intention  of  Wolsey  to  substitute 
a  French  for  a  Spanish  marriage.  The  pane- 
gyrical tone  of  his  History  almost  allows  the 
idea  to  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  as  if  Henry 
had  separated  from  his  wife  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  as  it  were  from  a  consideration  for  the 
national  interests  of  England  How  far  more 
objective  and  how  far  truer  appears,  by  way 
of  contrast,  the  exposition  of  Kanke  1 " 

Those  who  remember,  in  addition  to 
the  passages  referred  to  by  M.  Mauren- 
brecner,  the  exquisite  pathos  with  which 
Mr.  Froude  dwells  upon  Henry's  recom- 
mendation of  straightforward  dealing  to 
the  Pope  as  *'  words  which  have  a  sad 
\  interest  for  ns,  when  we  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  them  has 
been  dealt  with,"  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  gentle  irony  of  the  above  remarks. 
To  the  "  objective  "  pages  of  Ranke  we 
accordingly  turn.  He  shows  that  the 
only  mode  of  bringing  about  a  definitive 
rupture  between  England  and  the  His- 
pano-Burgundian  house  was  the  dissoln- 
tion  of  the  marriage  with  Catharine,  and 
the  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  French « 
match ;  the  marriage  with  Catharine  be- 
ing itself  the  result  of  the  political  situa- 
tion which  had  produced  the  first  war 
of  Henry  "VTH.  against  France.  Wolsey 
is  proved  to  have,  as  early  as  the  year 
1527,  busied  himself  with  this  scheme. 
Ranke  allows  full  weight  to  the  motive 
of  obtaining  an  heir,  without  the  opera- 
tion of  which  Henry  VHI.  would  hardly 
have  entered  into  Wolsey's  combina- 
tions ;  and  finally  be  observes  that 

"The  above-mentioned  motives  of  fbreign 
and  domestic  policy,  the  very  Teligious  scru- 
ples, were  actually  existent ;  but  it  would  be 
refttsing  to  see  with  open  eyes,  to  deny  that 
tins  new  passion  [for  Anne  Boleyn]  which 
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fed  on  tlie  expectation  of  the  divorce  not  ab- 
solutely refused  by  the  spiritual  power,  fur- 
nished the  most  powerful  personal  impulse 
for  carrying  out  that  divorce." 

Common  sense  will,  wo  think,  agree 
with  the  eminent  historian  ;  but  their  re- 
mains the  inquiry,  not  wholly  an  idle 
one,  thoupfh  probably  never  to  be  an- 
swered quite  satisfactorily,  as  to  the  au- 
thorsliip  of  the  first  idea  of  the  divorce. 
Mr.  Froudo  thinks  that  the  purpose  had 
been  maturing  in  the  King's  mind  for 
years ;  and  this,  while  possibly  true,  is 
at  all  events  easily  said.  What  is  known 
for  certain  is  that,  as  early  as  1525  (tico 
years  after  the  election  of  ths  Pope), 
Queen  Catharine  and  Cardinal  Wolsey 
had  become  determined  enemies;  and 
that  in  the  same  year  Henry  is  found 
writing  to  Charles,  proposing  a  marriage 
between  the  latter  and  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  English  Crown — by  which 
means  the  Emperor  would  come  to  pos- 
sess the  monarchy  of  the  world.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  divorce  came  from  Wolsey,  that 
its  justification  was  sought  in  the  neces- 
sity for  an  heir,  and  that  its  execution 
was  duo  to  the  King's  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn. 

Wolsey  fell  because  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  divorce  which  ho  had  promised 
to  bring  about.  Indeed  the  injured  mon- 
arch, "  putting  faith  in  Wolsey's  prom- 
ises" (as  Mr.  Froudo  half  plaintively 
adds),  had  begun  to  livo  with  his  new 
Queen  before  ho  was  rid  of  the  old.  M. 
Maurenbrecher  has  shown  with  sufiicient 
clearness  why  the  Pope,  originally  not 
disinclined  to  listen  to  the  English  de- 
mand, gradually  grew  deaf  to  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vehemence  with  which  it 
was  urged.  In  the  year  1529  the  quar- 
rel between  Pope  and  Emperor  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  from  that  date  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  gratify- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  English  King,  even 
by  the  2>is  aller  of  a  bigamous  solution. 
When  the  Queen  appealed  from  the  Leg- 
ate to  the  Pope,  the  former  received  the 
appeal,  and  his  departure  from  England 
Bigiialized  the  opening  of  the  last  phase 
of  the  question.  Henry  determined  to 
help  himself,  and  tho  last  hour  had  ar- 
rived for  tho  Papal  supremacy  in  Eng- 
land. Tho  hypothetical  questions  which 
arise  are,  therefore,  tho  following — Had 
the  alliance  between  the  Emperor  and 


England  been  maintained,  wonld  the  at- 
tempt for  obtaining  the  divorce  from 
Rome  have  ever  boon  made  ?  Had  the 
Emperor  not  been  reconciled  to  the 
Pope,  would  that  attempt  have  remained 
unsnccessful  ? 

M.  Maurenbrecher  will,  we  hope,  be 
enabled  to  develop  more  fully  in  some 
future  work  the  probable  solution  of  this 
and  of  other  questions  treated  in  these 
lectures.  His  view  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Queen  Elizabeth— or  rather  of  the 
policy  which  the  wisdom  of  Cecil  grad- 
ually induced  her  to  adopt — is  clearly 
and  successfully  brought  oat.  He  has 
added  another  to  the  thousand  accounts 
of  the  catastrophe  of  JVIarj  Queen  of 
Scots — accounts  which  vary  scarcely  less 
than  tho  authentic  portraits  of  the  an- 
fortunate  Queen ;  but  we  have  no  space 
to  follow  him  into  the  discussion  of  an- 
other doubtful  question. 


The  ErangeUcal  Chriitendom. 

SCIENCE  AND  ATHEISM. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  no  lon^r  be 
disguised,  and  over  which,  were  disgnise 
practicable,  it  would  be  both  cowardly 
and  criminal  to  draw  a  veil,  that  modem 
science  has  developed  strong  atheistic 
tendencies,  and  that  there  have  of  late 
been  symptoms  rather  of  increase  than 
of  abatement  in  the  petulant  dogmatism 
with  which  some  men  would  exclude 
from  the  universe  that  Spirit  which  called 
it  into  existence.  The  frank  Darwinian- 
ism  of  the  l^esident's  address  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
Nottingham  was  alarming ;  but  the  mere 
advocacy  of  the  theory  of  an  unbroken 
continuity  of  natural  causation  from  the 
dawn  of  being  until  now,  would  have 
been  comparatively  unimportant  if  care 
had  been  taken  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
speaker  believed  the  process  of  develop- 
ment to  have  originated  in  the  creative 
fiat  of  the  Almighty.  The  melancholy 
fact,  however,  is,  that,  neither  in  its  com- 
mencement nor  in  its  prog^ression,  neither 
in  its  beginning,  midale,  nor  end,  neither 
as  its  Alpha  nor  as  its  Omega,  was  the 
Most  High  assigned  by  the  President 
any  place  in  his  own  universe.  The  tide 
of  mechanical  force  has  rolled  on  from 
all  eternity.  No  one  set  it  flowing;  Ko 
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one  can  tell  whither  it  flows.  Sach,  in 
its  practical  result,  was  the  doctrine  pro- 
claimed to  the  British  public  by  our  most 
authoritative  scientific  association  at  its 
last  annual  meeting. 

Accusation  of  individuals  could  in  no 
case  do  any  good,  and  our  readers  will 
not  expect  from  us  indulgence  in  invec- 
tive. We  call  no  man  an  atheist.  The 
operations  of  the  mind  are  so  subtle  that 
one  man  may  with  perfect  conscientious- 
ness, and  with  clear  conciousness  of  in- 
tellectual consistency,  accept  conclusions 
which  to  another  man  would  seem  utter- 
ly absurd,  or  refuse  to  draw  inferences 
from  which  another  mind  would  deem 
it  impossible  to  escape.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  counteract,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  all  influences  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  calculated  to  sap  the  Christian  faith 
of  the  community;  and  we  cannot  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  the  effect  upon  or- 
dinary minds  of  such  speculations  as 
those  which  made  up  the  address  of  the 
President  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  the  British  Association  must  be  fa- 
vorable to  atheism.  The  time,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  arrived  when  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  those  who  act  in  any 
way  upon  public  opinion  should  do  their 
best  to  bring  into  prominence  and  rec- 
ognition those  grand  truths  upon  which 
man's  belief  in  spiritual  realities  —  in 
God,  in  immortality — reposes. 

Exhaust  what  professes  to  be  the  logic 
of  atheistic  science  in  relation  to  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  it  can 
come  only  to  this — that,  how  far  soever 
the  search  is  extended  into  the  universe, 
no  Creator  is  seen. 

"  I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
In  eaglets  wing  or  insect's  eye," 

and,  not  finding  Him,  I,  the  follower  of 
Comte  and  Darwin,  declare  that  He 
does  not  exist,  or  at  least  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. 

We  remark,  first  of  all,  that,  whcfther 
this  argument  is  forceful  or  forceless,  it 
has  little  more  cogency  now  than  it  had 
in  times  before  physical  science,  strictly 
60  called,  came  mto  existence.  If  God 
could  not  be  seen  by  man  in  the  things 
immediately  around  him — if  there  was 
no  visible,  sensible  trace  of  Him  within 
the  horizon  of  the  unassisted  senses — it 
*  is  an  obviously  paltry  and  puerile  argu- 


ment to  say  that  the  telescope  has  taken 
us  farther  among  the  stars  overhead,  and 
the  microscope  shown  us  new  wonders 
among  the  grasses  at  our  feet,  and  that 
no  God  havmg  yet  been  discovered,  it  is 
evident  that  none  exists.  The  tacit  as- 
sumption in  this  train  of  reasoning  is 
that  spiritual  existence  can  be  detected 
by  sense — that  God  can  be  seeji.  It  may 
save  trouble  to  those  who  rely  upon  such 
arguments  if  we  grant  them,  as  we  do 
without  hesitation,  that,  if  they  extended 
the  researches  of  their  science  to  the 
utmost  frontier  of  immensity,  and  if 
their  investigations  into  the  past  enabled 
them  to  survey  material  existence  from 
the  first  moment  when  matter  was  until 
now,  they  would  not,  with  the  eye  of 
sense,  discover  God.  Spiritual  things 
must  be  spiritually  discerned ;  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  incarnate  God, 
the  mere  bodily  eye  could  see  but  a  man. 
God  must  be  seen  here  or  nowhere ;  if 
we  do  not  find  Him  in  this  spot  of  earth 
which  we  occupy,  it  will  be  vain  to 
search  for  Him  among  the  stars.  The 
Roman,  looking  into  the  holiest  of  holies 
in  the  Hebrew  temple,  and  seeing  there 
no  graven  image,  proclaimed  that  there 
was  no  God  in  the  place,  and  that  the 
Jews  worshipped  no  deity.  Had  he  ex- 
tended his  survey  throughout  the  entire 
created  universe,  his  eye  would  still 
have  been  met  by  what  to  him  would 
have  seemed  blank  nothing.  In  this 
wonderful  and  glorious  universe,  which 
is  in  very  truth  the  holy  of  holies  where- 
in dwelleth  God,  the  man  who  expects 
to  find  a  material  God  will  find  none. 
To  him,  as  to  the  Roman  general,  the 
reply  to  be  rendered  is,  "  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'* 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  cannot  by 
prying  and  by  fingering  discover  the 
Mind  of  the  universe,  can  we  by  similar 
methods  discover  mind  in  this  our  bod- 
ily frame  ?  No.  With  microscope  and 
scalpel,  urging  our  inquiries  further  and 
ever  further,  increasing  at  every  step  the 
delicacy  of  our  analysis,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover mind.  The  spirit' of  man  eludes 
us.  Sense  knows  only  what  can  be  seen 
or  felt,  and  we  cannot  see  or  feel  a  soul. 
Here,  too,  it  is  childish  either  to  say  that 
we  have  now  pushed  our  analysis  so  far 
that  wo  can  pronounce  decisively  that 
I  mind  does  not  exist ;  or  that,  if  only  we 
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continued  the  investigation  a  little  longer 
we  might  come  upon  the  spirit  of  which 
we  are  in  quest.  Whether  it  is  with  the 
external  universe,  or  with  the  individual 
man  that  we  deal,  it  willjiold  good  that 
the  method  of  investigation  by  sense 
alone,  i»rosecute  it  to  what  lengths  we 
may,  will  eternally  be  at  fault. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  How  are 
we  to  come  upon  the  traces  of  spirit  ? 
By  falling  back  from  sense  upon  the 
higher  faculty  of  consciousness.  We 
are  conscious  that  we  think,  that  we  feel, 
that  we  know,  that  we  will.  Wo  are 
conscious  of  a  spiritual  force  within  us 
to  which  all  material  force  residing  in 
our  members  is  subject.  We  are  con- 
scious that  this  spiritual  power,  this  in- 
ner self,  this  that  thhiks,  and  knows,  and 
wills  is  in  a  stricter  sense  icc  than  the 
bodily  frame  which  it  inhabits  and  ani- 
mates. We  peuceivc,  besides,  that  the 
mental  force  now  discovered  is  the 
mightiest  originating  force  in  the  world. 
To  the  spirit  of  man  is  traceable  all  the 
change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  earth  by  what  we  call  civili- 
zation and  physical  progress.  Matter 
has  been  made  the  slave  of  this  invisible 
power — the  clay  of  which  mind  is  the 
potter.  The  elements  of  nature,  dumb 
and  blind,  have  been  struggled  with  and 
conquered.  Mind  has  directed  the  tele- 
scope upon  the  midnight  sky ;  mind  has 
held  the  microscope  as  it  pierced  into 
the  infinitude  of  littleness  under  our  feet. 
Mind  does  not  see  itself  with  the  eye  of 
sense,  because  the  eye  of  sense  is  but  its 
humble  instrument.  If  a  man  is  not 
conscious  of  his  spiritual  existence,  it  is 
sure  enough  that  ho  will  not  be  shown 
it  by  sense;  if  he  is  not  conscious  that 
he,  the  spirit,  the  mind,  the  knowing, 
thinking  force,  holds  sense  in  his  hand, 
and  uses  it  according  to  his  will,  he  is 
not  likely  to  realize  that  he  is  a  spirit. 
But  the  man  whoso  habits  of  thought 
are  most  mechanical  can  hardly  fail 
to  grasp  the  idea  that,  in  all  he  sees 
of  man's  achievement  upon  earth,  in  the 
towered  cities  standing:?  for  centuries  on 
plam  or  by  river  side,  in  the  fertile  fields 
stretching  over  wide  spaces  where  of  old 
were  but  the  forest  and  the  rock,  in  the 
steamship  furrowing  steadily  the  face  of 
ocean  against  wind  and  tide,  in  the  rail- 
way train  darting  through  the  bosom  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  telegraphio  wire 


which  "  puts  a  girdle  round  the  world  in 
forty  minutes,"  m  the  picture,  the  statue, 
the  poem,  the  library  of  great  books, 
the  force  at  work  has  been  the  force  of 
mind.  "There  is  nothing  great  on 
earth  but  man  ;  there  is  nothing  gi'cat  in 
man  but  mind^"  AnM  yet  sense,  grop- 
ing about  the  world  for  ever,  analyzing 
the  tissues  of  the  brain,  tracing  the 
nerves  ti  their  roots,  will  never  see,  or 
touch,  or  in  any  way  discover  aught  but 
matter.  To  sense  alone,  man  is  a  iody 
and  the  universe  is  a  coffin,  Sach  a  view 
is,  we  pronounce,  incredible.  We  start 
from  man — the  mind,  the  spirit,  of  this 
lower  world. 

Has  the  spirit  of  man  anytliing  to  tell 
us  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  It  has.  It  tells 
us,  first,  that,  as  mind  is  the  sole  origi- 
nating cause,  discoverable  by  us  on  the 
earth,  so  mind  must  naturally  and  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  be  the  primal 
cause  in  the  universe.  We  are  conscioas 
that  mind  can  originate.  Matter  we  con- 
ceive as  dead.  Matter  we  cannot  con- 
ceive as  originating  Aiy thing;  we  pro- 
nounce, therefore,  that  the  original  cause 
of  the  universe  was  mind.  And  if,  in 
the  universe  around  us,  we  behold  adap- 
tation of  part  to  part,  combination  of 
various  elements  towards  one  purpose, 
"how  animate  adjusts  itself  to  inani- 
mate, rational  to  irrational,  and  this  that 
we  name  nature  is  not  a  desolate  phan- 
tasm of  a  chaos,  but  a  wondrous  exi8^ 
ence  and  reality,"  can  we  fail  to  derive 
from  all  this  convincing  evidence  that 
an  Infinite  Spirit  has  created  and  sus- 
tains the  frame  of  things  ?  We  are  thus 
introduced  to  what  is  called  the  design 
argument,  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  said  both  for  and  against,  which 
some  have  rashly  and  groundlessly  as- 
serted to  be  void  and  invalid,  which  has 
been  illustrated  with  marvellous  felicity 
by  Paley,  Brougham,  and  Owen,  and 
which  is  corroborated  with  each  new 
step  in  the  advance  of  science. '  Looking 
the  elaborate  reasonings  of  Mr.  Darwin 
and  his  followers  in  the  face,  we  ask 
them,  Uas  anything  discovered  by  them 
proved,  or  tended  to  prove,  that  matter 
can  create  or  design  ?  When  aatronomy 
has  extended  her  survey  to  the  outer 
chambers  of  immensity,  has  she  not  re- 
turned with  the  same  testimony  as  that 
presented  by  the  clod  at  our  feet — ^name- 
ty,  that  matter  is  not  an  agent  but  aoted 
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upon ;  not  a  force,  but  an  object  operated 
upon  by  forces?  Science  has  discovered 
no  power  in   the  universe  which  does 
what  mind  can  do,  what  we  see  mind 
doing ;  and  the  wisest  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  accept  belief  in  a  God  do  not  now 
profess   to  determine    or  declare  what 
energy  it  is  which  originated  and  sus- 
tains the  universe,  but  merely  affirm  that 
no  such  energy  is  cognizable  by  us.  We 
reply  that  we  t?o perceive  a  force,  perceive 
it  by  the  eye  of  consciousness  within  us, 
peroeive  it  by  its  effects  in  the  world 
around  us,  which  force,  in  relation  to 
matter,  is  causative  and  original.    There 
is  in  matter  no  analogy  to  that  force  by 
which  man  has  modified  the  appearance 
of  the  physical  world  and  worked  out 
his  systems  of  civilization.     Mind  has 
made  human  history.     Mind  built  Nine- 
veh, Athens,  Rome,  London.     Granted 
that  we  cannot  point  to  an  instance  of 
creation,  strictly  so  called,  effected  by 
the   human   mind.     Granted  that  man 
cannot  make  anything  out  of  nothing. 
Granted  that,  even  in  the  supreme  work 
of  art,  in  the  poem  of  a  Homer,  a  Shake- 
speare, a  Milton,  genius,  inscrutable  as 
its  methods  may  be  to  us,  deals  with  ma- 
terials furnished  it  by  memory.     Still, 
the /arm  imparted  by  the  poet  is  new, 
and  within  the  whole  material  universe 
where  do  we  behold  matter  making  so 
near  an  approach  to  absolute  creation  ? 
Where,  in  the  material  universe,  do  we 
behold  matter  effecting  the  most  distant 
resemblance  to  what  is  done  by  this 
originating    and    arranging    power    of 
mind  ?    That  finite  mind  should  not  be 
able  to  create  the  world  was  to  be  sup- 
posed ;  but  if  we  raise  this  mind-power, 
this  spiritual  force,  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  and  whose  ef- 
fects we  behold  around  us,  to  infinitude, 
all  difficulty  vanishes.    By  the  hypothe- 
sis of  an  Infinite  Spirit  every  problem  is 
soluble.     In  the  spirit  of  man,  the  image 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  mirrored, 
in  so  far  as  finite  can  mirror  infinite,  we 
have  a  window  through  which  streams 
in  upon  us  the  light  of  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse, and  from  dead  matter  we  rise  to 
the  living  God. 

The  fundamental  error,  then,  of  the 
scientific  atheists  of  our  day  is  in  their 
method.  It  is  mechani<»l,  external, 
superficial,  false.  They  exalt  the  senses, 
which  are  the  mere  serritors  of  mind, 


into  the  mind's  masters,  and  terrible  is 
the  bondage  to  which  they  thus  doom 
the  spirit  of  man.  Looking  outwardly 
upon  physical  nature,  and  upon  that 
alone,  they  have  been  met  only  by  the 
silence  and  death  of  matter,  and  God  has 
remained  unknown  to  them.  They  have 
"  sailed  through  the  universe  of  worlds, 
and  found  no  Maker  thereof;  descended 
into  the  abysses  where  Being  no  longer 
casts  its  shadow,  and  felt  only  the  rain- 
drops trickle  down ;  and  saw  only  the 
gleaming  rainbow  of  creation,  which 
originated  from  no  Sun  ;  and  heard  only 
the  everlasting  storm,  which  no  one  gov- 
erns ;  and  looked  upwards  for  the  Divinb 
Eye,  and  beheld  only  the  black,  bottom- 
less, glaring  Death's  Ete-sockkt."  Not 
the  less  ghastly  will  this  eye-socket  be, 
that  it  is  lit  up  with  the  glitter  of  those 
unnumbered  worlds  which  science  dis- 
plays upon  the  vault  of  immensity. 

But  not  only  does  the  eye  of  conscious- 
ness reveal  mind  as  a  force  and  as  the 
most  potent  and  original  of  forces,  the 
ear  of  consciousness  hears  a  voice  in  the 
chambers  of  man's  spirit,  which,  care- 
fully listened  to,  is  discerned  to  be  a 
voice  speaking  from  God.  A  new  world 
is  thus  opened  up  to  us ;  the  world  of 
moral  relation ;  duty  speaks  to  us  with 
an  authority  which  we  feel  to  be  Divine. 
Readers  may  recollect  that  noble  passage 
in  which  Kant,  the  great  German  meta- 
physician, declares  that  the  two  objects 
which  impressed  him  as  transcendent  in 
sublimity  were  the  starry  heavens  and 
the  conscience  of  man.  The  mechanical 
philosopher — he  whose  whole  system  of 
Ihought'and  of  things  is  what  sense  has 
revealed  to  him,  or  what  he  can  con- 
struct from  sense — will  never  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  imperative  nature 
of  duty.  Out  of  matter,  to  construct  a 
conscience — this  is  a  problem  which  the 
mechanical  philosopher,  the  man  who 
holds  that  the  senses,  assisted  by  the  in- 
struments of  the  scientific  investigator, 
are  the  sole  media  through  which  truth 
can  be  revealed  to  us,  will  never  solve. 
All  be  can  do  is  to  refine,  to  elaborate, 
to  wire-draw,  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  the  stem  command,  *'Thou  shalt 
not,"  uttered  in  a  man's  breast  when  be 
is  tempted  to  sin,  is  a  suggestion  of  util- 
ity, or  a  hint  that  pleasure  is  to  be 
gained.  ^  There  is  no  resource  for  iti" 
I  says  an  eloquent  writer,  ^  but  to  get  into 
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that  interminable  ravelment  of  Reward 
and  Approval,  virtue  being  its  own  re- 
ward; and  assert  louder  and  louder — 
contrary  to  the  stem  experience  of  all 
men,  from  the  Divine  Man,  expiring 
with  agony  of  bloody  sweat  on  the  ac- 
cursed tree,  down  to  us  two,  O  reader 
(if  we  have  ever  done  one  duty) — that 
virtue  is  synonymous  with  pleasure." 
Virtue  is  not  synonymous  with  pleasure, 
nor  vice  with  pain.  Conscience  is  no  mere 
consideration  of  reward  or  punishment. 
Remorse  is  no  mere  sensation  of  discom- 
fort arising  from  disregard  of  physical 
law.  It  is  the  revelation,  in  every  soul 
of  man,  of  God  the  Moral  Governor,  as 
the  instinctive  demand  for  a  first  cause 
is  the  revelation  of  God  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe.  And  now,  indeed,  the 
heavens  open  round  man.  lie  knows 
himself  related  to  a  Divine  Spirit,  and 
his  relation  to  that  Divine  Spirit  becomes 
infinitely  the  most  important  fact  bear- 
ing upon  his  condition.  He  feels  himself 
emerging  from  the  world  of  matter,  of 
time,  of  change;  he  believes,  or  at  least 
he  surmises,  that  the  law  of  his  spiritual 
existence  is  an  image  of  the  law  of  exist- 
ence for  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  that  be 
is  an  immortal.  Beyond  this,  unassisted 
reason  and  conscience  can  hardly  lead 
him ;  beyond  this,  certfiinly,  unassisted 
reason  and  conscience  have  never  led 
man.  They  bring  him  to  the  threshold 
of  a  hiofher  revelation  and  leave  him 
there — upon  his  knees.  Thus  do  science 
a'ld  philosophy  rightly  so  called — science 
and  philosophy  regarding  man  not  in  a 
partial,  fragmentary  manner,  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  material  existence,  but 
looking  into  both  the  worlds,  that  of 
matter  and  that  of  mind — conduct  men 
gradually  away  from  atheism  towards 
the  temple  of  the  Christian  God.  Nature 
can  do  no  more  for  man  ;  the  candid,  in- 
telligent, reverent  mind  inquires  whether 
more  has  been  done  for  him  by  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  who  is  above  nature. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  enter  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  particular  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion.  Siifiico 
it  to  say  that  they  come  in  with  force 
and  appropriateness  after  what  has  been 
taught  to  man  by  the  theology  of  reason 
and  of  conscience.  For  it  is  surely  un- 
deniable that  reason  and  conscience, 
left  to  themselves,  have  demonstrated 
their  incapacity  to  do  for  man  what  he 


requires.  Never  in  human  history  has 
their  power  been  adequate  to  prevent 
the  prostration  of  society  beneath  hor- 
rible forms  of  vice,  degrading  and  de- 
stroying. A  law  of  virtue  without  a 
type,  a  divinely-sanctioned  t^e,  o{  good- 
ness, has  never  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent men  or  nations  from  *'  failing  in  a 
world  of  sin."  Cruelty,  licentiousness, 
falsehood,  universal  dishonesty,  have 
made  up  the  spectacle  presented  by  na- 
tions which  were  not  guided  by  the 
light  of  Divine  revelation.  A  law  of 
moral  life,  a  Divine  ideal  of  conduct — 
these  have  been  vouchsafed  to  man  in 
the  revelation  of  Gk)d'8  will  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The  mode 
of  the  revelation,  combining  a  display,  in 
miracle,  of  God's  infinite  power,  with 
the  unfolding  of  a  pure  morality  and 
the  announcement  of  facts,  otherwise 
undiscoverable  by  man,  relating  to  his 
spiritual  destiny  and  the  intentions  of 
his  Heavenly  Father  respecting  him,  is 
Exactly  such  as  a  consideration  of  the 
theology  of  reason  and  of  conscience 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  great 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  that  man  is  not 
now  in  his  normal  spiritual  condition, 
but  has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
sin ;  that  a  Redeemer,  even  the  Son  of 
God's  love,  has  been  found  for  him ;  that 
the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  will  receive  him  back,  in  Christ, 
into  the  family  of  God,  and  admit  him 
to  the  everlasting  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light — these  all  harmonize  with 
what  we  knew  of  man  before,  but  carry 
him  infinitely  farther  than  was  possible 
for  unaided  reason  and  conscience. 

To  follow  the  trains  of  thought  thus 
suggested  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  space.  Our  intention  was 
to  point  out  how  false  as  well  as  meagre 
is  the  view  of  man  in  all  his  concerns 
and  attributes  which  can  be  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  those  things 
only  which  sense  can  reveaL  We  pro- 
test against  this  extinction  of  the  light 
within,  this  abnegation  of  man's  higher 
nature  and  nobler  powers.  Those  who 
have  compared  the  scientific  celebrities 
of  our  day  with  the  great  men  of  past 
ages  may  or  must  often  have  been  struck 
with  a  certain  poverty  and  tenuity  of 
thought,  a  certain  thinness,  almost  pue- 
rility, of  character,  pertaining  to  the 
former ;  and  we  cannot  help  saggesting 
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that  the  circnmstance  may  be  accounted  deformed  feet  in  the  upper  walks  of  so- 

for  by  considering  that  the  men  of  the  ciety,  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of 

present  are  content  with  sense  and  sight,  eating  and  drinkinp:,  including  dog-pio 

while  the  men  of  the  past  lifted  up  the  and  boiled  wine.    We  don't  think  them 

inner  eye  to  God,  Freedom,  Immortality,  handsome,  though  we  have  seen  Chang ; 

and  lived  by  faith.  or  dignified,  though  the  Celestial  embas- 
sadors have  done  the  duty  of  a  London 
season,  without  going  to  the  Derby, 

0hamber8»s  JoumaL  howcver.  "We  know  a  little  about  Ilong- 

«^^^«,«, .^  ^««^,,^^^^«  kong,  and    less    about    Shanghai;   we 

CELESTIAL  CEREMONIES.  havfread  the  Abb6  Hue,  and^Ir.  For- 

Barbaroub  countries  and  their  sav-  *""«'  a^'^  '^l-  ^^^^f^  and  the  English 
age  populations  are  strange  and  inter-  Tae-ping,  and  yet  it  is  not  venturesome 
estingto  read  about;  and  travellers'  to  say  that  few  of  us  feel  any  familiarity 
Btories  concerning  them,  however  ill  with  Chmese  aflEiirs,  or  sympathy  with 
told,  have  an  irresistible  charm,  which  ^^o  Chinese  people.  We  have  heard 
surmounts  their  literary  defects,  and  su-  J^f'^'  ^he  earfy  Christian  Missions,  their 
pfersedes  that  of  civilized  adventure,  at  **''"'•«.'  «"*i  ^h?  martyrdom  of  the  mis- 
feast  within  European  limits.  Another  sionaries;  of  the  coolie  question  and  the 
class  of  narratives  have  almost  equal  ?o*^"^l  discontent  produced  by  Chinese 
interest,  and  are  in  certain  aspects  still  ""migration  m  Australia ;  of  the  affair 
more  strange;  they  are  those  which  of  the  Summer  Palace,  and  of  Mr.  Corn- 
introduce  us  to  systems  of  civilized  life  "'^"f"^'"  Yeh  — whose  name,  wo  have 
utterly  different  to  our  own  in  motive,  been  told,  is  to  be  pronounced  like  "  yes  » 
history,  principle,  and  progress -sys!  in  German  and  Dutch-and  at  first  sight 
tems  built  upon  other  foundations,  and  t^'«  1°°^«  hke  a  tolerably  respectable  cat- 
Bustained  by  modes  of  thought  and  ac-  alogue  of  useful  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not : 
lion  quite  foreign  to  ours.  The  dissimi-  ^,  '■^al'ty.  ^o  kuow  very  little  of  the 
larity  is  the  first  feature  apt  to  strike  flowery  Land.    Considering  the  hugo 

the  attention,  in  reading  such  narratives ;  «?*<=«  ".  °*=«"P1«8  »°  Jl»°  ^'^P*"^''  ^^  ^^e 

and  as  each  detail  only  adds  to  the  first  wonderful  earth,  and  the  enormous  nuin- 

effect,  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  \^\^^  our  feUow-creatures  who  inhabit 

description  of  scenes,  persons,  and  cus-  '^  V^^i  ^^f^  ^"'^"^  ^^'^     ^^'^^f^l  '^^ 

toms  absolutely  new  to  us,  are  apt  to  be  ^*«'  '"^"S^^^   across  the  map  of  Asia, 

lost  in  the  constant  pressure  of  the  sense  ^^°^«  .''?'''^t-''  ?.■"*  ^'l!?  countries  ol  im- 

of  contrast,  in  the  preponderance  of  our  memorial  antiquity  which  are  the  earii- 

observation  of  what  tfie  strange  race  is  *'*  landmarks  of  the  human  race,  before 

not,  over  our  perception  of  what  it  is.  ,^^°'°  traditions  our  most  ancient  are 

The  more  matter-of  fact,  the  less  sugges-  *^®  puny  devices  of  yesterday,  merits 

tive  the  writer's  style  is,  the  less  we  are  closer  study  than  it  receives  at  our  hands, 

exposed  to  this  temptation  of  reading  *^°  have  so  much  to  read  about^  that 

the  history  of  foreign  civilized  nations  ^'""^  }^    ^'"^  ''"*^°'  Bom^.o^'.  and  the 

by  the  light  of  our  own  habits  and  cus-  convenient  season  for  making  ourselves 

toms;  and  therefore  the  Rev.  Justus  acquainted  with  its  history  never  comes. 

Doolittle's  book  on  the  SocicU  Life  of  ?^'':  I^oo^ttlf  "  »  conscientious  and 

the  Chinese  is  one  of  the  most  instruc-  '°''J?*«  chronicler;  and  the  present  gen- 

tive  which  has  yet  been  written  con-  elation  has  an  opportunity  of  becoming 

cerning  the  inhabitants   of  the  largest  f '««.■•  ^^»°  '^,  Y*"*'^  1*7  **  -^'^^^I'^l' 

and  least  known  empire  in  the  world.*  *?°"^«  know  edge  of  the  city  o    Fnh- 

We  have  all  attaint  a  sort  of  surface  f?<>^'  «.'  the  "Happy  Ilegion,'' which  is 

notion  of  the  Chinese.    We  know  they  ^^^  f^'^^  °{  ^^^  P'*°"!"*  of  Fuli-kien,  . 

have  sloping  eyes,  pigtails,  petticoats^  T^^^r^^^^^^^' S^^X 

as  self-contamed,  as  any  which  could  be 

*  Social  Life  of  iJu  Chineae ;  with  someAc  selected  for  the  instruction  of  the  gen. 

count  of  their  JielimoM,  Governmental,  and  Bun-  ^„i  ^„i^i*        t7„i-  ^u^^  ^^»»^;^«  ♦!.« 

ne^    CwdomM  and   O^iont.     By   Riv.   Justus  eral  public.  Fuh-chow  OCOUpiCS  the  cen- 

DooLiTTLE,    Sampson  Low  A  Co.     New-York:  ^^al  position  of  the  nve  ports  opened  to 

Uiirper  <k  Brothers.  foreign  trade  and  residence  at  the  end 
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of  the  Opinm  War,  and  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  Canton  and  Shanghai.  It  is 
a  walled  city,  affording  pleasant  prom- 
enades on  foot,  or  in  the  favorite  sedan 
chairs ;  it  numbers  one  million  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  remarkable  as  the  chosen 
place  of  dwelling  in  ease  and  dignity  of 
numerous  retired  official  dignitaries  of 
the  emj)ire.  It  is  a  great  literary  cen- 
tre ;  and  as  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  the 
idea  of  much  literary  activity  with  the 
Chinese  printed  and  written  characters, 
it  is  good  to  correct  such  erroneous  no- 
tions, and  to  learn  that  at  Fuh-chow  is 
the  official  residence  of  the  imperial 
commissioner,  the  literary  chancellor, 
and  the  unofficial  residences  of  many 
men  of  high  literary  attainments  ;  also, 
that  all  the  literary  graduates  of  the  first 
degree  over  the  province  of  Fuh-kien, 
which  includes  the  large  and  beautiful 
island  of  Formosa,  must  appear  at  Fuh- 
chow  twice  in  each  period  of  five  years, 
to  compete  in  the  provincial  examina- 
tion hall  for  the  second  degree,  if  they 
desire  to  compete  for  that  degree  at  all. 
On  these  occasions,  the  "  educated  tal- 
ent "  of  the  province  musters  by  thou- 
sands— a  statement  which  has  rather  an 
odd  effect  on  readers  who  have  had  their 
notions  of  China  mainly  formed  bv  the 
late  Mr.  Albert  Smith.  All  this  ''edu- 
cated talent "  appears  to  us  to  affect  the 
mental  an<l  moral  attitude  of  the  people 
very  little ;  and  the  result  of  close  and 
elaborate  descriptions — drawn  from  long 
personal  observation  and  experience  of 
the  present,  and  from  impartial  study  of 
every  record  of  the  past,  within  reach — 
is,  that  the  Chinese  are,  as  was  said  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  only  full-grown 
children.  The  unpleasant  aspects  of 
childhood  are  distinctly  to  be  seen  in 
the  national  character ;  its  instinctive 
cruelty,  its  silliness,  its  love  of  senseless 
gauds,  its  incapacity  to  understand  the 
beauties  of  nature,  its  superficiality  and 
fickleness,  its  self-conceit,  and  ready, 
touchy  jealousy.  The  simplicity,  the 
grace,  the  generosity,  and  the  more  po- 
etical as])ects  of  childhood,  are  wantmg 
in  the  Chinese  character,  which  is  grasp- 
ing, narrow,  and  inconceivably  credulous 
and  superstitious,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  romantic,  the  graceful,  or  the 
beautiful  in  its  superstitions.  The  elab- 
orate idolatry  of  the  people,  who  boast 
an  immemorial  civilization,  has  some- 


thing in  it  more  distressing,  more  repul- 
sive, more  hopeless,  than  the  rude  sav- 
age ignorance  of  the  most  debased  In- 
dian tribes ;  than  the  utter  absence  of 
recognition  of  the  supernatural  among 
ihe  Australian  aborigines;  or  than  the 
melancholy,  material  aspiration,  taught 
by  their  frightful  life-long  condition  of 
absolute  want,  to  the  starved  and  frozen 
Esquimaux.  The  angular  artificiality,  the 
"infinite  littleness"  which  pervades 
everything  Chinese,  which  we  remark 
in  their  most  elaborate  works  of  art, 
from  the  decorations  of  a  vast  Buddhist 
temple  to  the  designs  on  a  tea-cup,  are 
peculiarly  noticeable  in  their  religious 
and  social  ceremonies.  It  is  easy  to  get 
into  one's  mind,  and  retain  in  one's 
memory,  fiicts  concerning  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  China,  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  vast  population  of 
the  empire  and  its  huge  vague  depen- 
dencies exist,  the  unwieldy  fabnc  of  its 
government,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its 
cultivation  and  industries.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  get  into  one's  mind  a  picture 
of  Chinese  localities — of  the  streets,  in 
which  no  vehicles  are  to  be  seen,  and 
only  goveniment  officials  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  horseback.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  picture  crowds  of  the  Chinese 
people;  the  process  is  easy  enough 
where  features  and  complexion  are 
monotonous,  where  dress  never  Tories 
either  in  material  or  in  form.  But  what 
is  difficult  is  to  get  at  the  reality  of 
human  lives  all  overlaid  by  a  multitude 
of  little  forms  and  observances,  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  silliest  and  mean- 
est notions,  and  which  trammel  every 
incident  and  event  of  solemn,  joyful,  or 
sorrowful  importance  in  existence  with 
fantastic  gear,  and  foolish  mummeries  at 
once  ghastly  and  grotesque.  It  is  the 
contrast  between  the  civilization  of 
China,  its  venerable  history,  its  vast 
and  multiplied  industries,  its  place  in 
the  sphere  of  humanity — which,  though 
concentrated,  and  produdng  little  effect 
outside  its  own  limits,  is  large  and  im- 
portant—  and  the  contemptible  folly 
which  pervades  the  actual  life  of  every 
familv,  that  strikes  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Doolittle's  book  so  painfully. 

We  do  not  shrink  with  any  sense  of 
incongruity,  however  strong  tJiat  of  dis- 
gust may  be,  from  the  Obi  and  the&tioh 
of  the  African,  from  the  ADgeko  of  the 
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Esquimaux,  from  the  Anton  of  the  Bor- 
nean,  from  the  medicine  man  of  the 
Iroquois.  Either  the  savage  tribes  to 
whom  these  delusions  are  a  law,  will 
disappear  in  their  savagery,  or  will  be- 
come civilized,  and  these  wretched  su- 
Eerstitions  will  lose  their  stay ;  but  the 
eathenism  which  is  the  law  of  civiliza- 
tions so  old  that  those  of  Europe  arc  but 
of  yesterday  in  comparison  with  them — 
it  is  from  the  contemplation  of  this  that 
thd  mind  shrinks  with  pain.  Not  only  is 
Chinese  heathenism  revolting  and  despic- 
able when  regarded  from  the  point  of 
comparison  with  Christianity,  but  it  is 
80  when  comnared  with  other  forms  of 
heathenism.  An  immeasurable  gulf  of 
inferiority  divides  its  mean,  low,  crapu- 
lous devices,  its  wretched  aspirations,  its 
Billy  cheateries,  from  the  poetical  mythol- 
ogies of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  its  sole 
Buperiority  to  the  hideous  Mexican  form 
of  idolatry  consists  in  the  absence  of  hu- 
man sacrifices.  Its  dogmas  are  weak, 
obscure,  complicated,  and  calculated  to 
affect  only  the  lowest  instincts  of  the 
human  mind  ;  its  details  are  inconceiv- 
ably childish,  and  would  be  laughable, 
were  they  not  lugubriously  oppressive 
and  tiresome.  Fortune-telling  and  paper 
flowers  accompany  every  action  in  life, 
from  betrothal,  in  which  they  play  a 
conspicuous  part,  to  burial,  which  it  is 
hard  to  believe  can  be  a  solemnity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  performers  of  such  elaborate 
and  idiotic  mummeries  as  those  pre- 
scribed on  the  occasion.  The  ceremonies 
of  betrothal  and  marriage,  of  worship- 
ping the  parents  of  bride  and  bride- 
groom respectively,  are  of  the  dreariest 
absurdity  ;  and  those  which  precede  and 
accompany  a  birth,  especially  those  in- 
flicted on  a  Chinese  infant  during  his 
first  three  days  of  existence,  are  perhaps 
the  silliest  of  all.  Innumerable  ceremo- 
nies are  gone  through  before  the  child 
is  a  year  old ;  among  these,  "  passing 
through  the  door*'  is  the  strangest.  It' 
the  child  be  sickly,  it  is  passed  through 
the  door  once  or  twice  a  month  ;  and  as 
it  takes  a  wh&le  day  to  perform  the  cer- 
emony, it  must  be  very  invigorating  to 
the  young  invalid  and  his  relatives.  A 
number  of  goddesses  are  implored  to  be 
present,  and  are  supposed  to  be  willing, 
on  the  correct  and  emphatic  enunciation 
of  their  names  and  addresses ;  incense, 
candles,  rattles,  and  tinsel  paper  are 
Nbw  Seros— VoL  IV.,  No.  6. 


largely  in  demand ;  and  the  "  door  " 
which  appears  to  resemble  the  stage  rep- 
resentation of  a  triumphal  arch,  is  ar- 
ranged as  follows :  "  It  is  made  out  of 
bamboo,  covered  with  red  and  white 
paper,  and  is  some  seven  feet  high  by 
three  feet  wide.  The  furniture  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  priests  and  the  party  pass- 
ing through  this  door  can  go  around  and 
around  without  doubling  on  their  track. 
One  of  the  priests — who  wears  a  fancy 
colored  shirt,  and  has  on  his  head  a  cu- 
riously shaped  head  dress — takes  in  one 
hand  a  small  bell,  or  a  sword  having 
small  bells  fastened  to  the  handle,  and  in 
the  other  a  horn,  and  commences  recit- 
ing formulas  or  incantations  in  front  of 
this  door,  which  is  often  at  this  time 
standing  near  the  centre  of  the  room. 
The  priest,  thus  dressed,  personates 
*  mother,'  in  the  act  of  performing  magic 
spells  for  the  purpose  of  saving  chil- 
dren from  evil  spirits  and  unhealthy  and 
malignant  influences.  The  Paterfamilias, 
or,  if  dead  or  absent,  some  one  in  his 
stead,  takes  the  child  who  cannot  walk, 
or  is  sick<  in  his  arms ;  and  the  other 
children,  if  any,  take  a  single  stick  of 
lighted  incense  in  their  hands.  The 
priest  blows  his  horn,  and  advances 
slowly  through  the  door,  followed  by 
Paterfamilias  and  all  the  children  of  the 
family.  All  the  other  priests  are  at  this 
time  doing  something  to  aid,  as  beating 
the  drum  and  clapping  their  cymbals. 
The  head  priest  brandishes  the  sword  in 
the  air,  or,  in  its  place,  he  sometimes 
flourishes  a  whip  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
snake,  as  though  he  was  striking  an  in- 
visible object.  The  door  is  then  taken 
and  placed  at  one  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  room,  and  the  priest,  father  and 
children  again  pass  through  it  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  It  is  then  successively 
placed  in  each  of  the  corners,  and  again 
m  the  centre,  where  it  is  respectively 
passed  through  by  the  priest  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Soon  after  this,  the  door  is 
hacked  in  pieces,  and  its  parts  set  on  fire 
and  burned  in  the  open  court  of  the 
house,  or  in  the  street.''  The  active  and 
all- pervading  influence  of  spirits,  espe- 
cially of  the  evil  kind,  is  the  very  cen 
tral  belief  of  the  wretched  delusion  un- 
der which  these  creatures  live.  The 
ceremonies  of  propitiation  are  endless, 
and  one  ludicrous  part  of  the  folly  is  that 
they  fondly  flatter  themselves  they  can 
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deceive  the  evil  spirits,  and  induce  them 
to  leave  their  children  unmolested,  by 
pretending  to  dislike  them,  by  subjecting 
them  to  certain  insulting  treatment,  and 
especially  by  calling  them  bad  names,  of 
which  "  Buddhist  priest,"  "beggar," 
"  refuse,"  "  dirt,"  are  supposed  to  be  the 
most  effectively  contumelious.  If  one 
read  about  Mr.  Bakei-'s  and  Captain 
Speke's  friends  on  the  White  Nile,  or 
Lord  Milton's  Assiniboines  doing  these 
things,  and  returning  respectively  to 
their  ant-hills  and  their  wigwams,  it 
would  be  sufficiently  humiliating  ;  but 
the  idea  of  a  people  who  buy  and  sell, 
who  make  war,  who  understand  diplo- 
macy, who  despise  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, who  have  the  whip-hand  of  the 
world  in  many  industries,  who  have  a 
grand  system  of  philosophy,  and  plenty 
of  purple  and  linen,  worshipping  gods  of 
the  measure,  the  bedstead,  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  and  doing  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  cut  paper  and  Dutch  cheese,  is 
ioiinitely  horrible. 

The  superstitious  treatment  of  disease 
is  an  extraordinary  feature  in  Chinese 
social  life.  Death,  they  account  for  by 
saying  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
"  reckoning  of  heaven  ; "  and  it  would  : 
appear  that  in  this  at  least  they  are  not 
far  out  of  theirs.  Recovery  is  by  tlie 
grace  of  some  particular  god  or  goddess. 
The  general  practice,  as  a  preservative, 
is  the  propitiation  of  a  certain  destructive 
divinity,  concerning  whose  operations 
they  entertain  a  very  uncomfortable  no- 
tion. They  imagine  tliat  this  evil  god 
works  by  mysterious  influences  existing 
between  and  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  resulting  in  illness.  Hence 
innumerable  bribes  offered  to  this  pleas- 
ant familiar,  and  large  profits  to  the 
Taouist  priest.  The  iormulas  employed 
for  the  expulsion  of  deadly  influences 
proceeding  from  evil  spirits  are  painfully 
absurd,  especially  "  the  mandate  of  the 
arrow."  Tiiis  is  an  arrow-like  utensil, 
two  foet  long,  with  the  word  "  Com- 
mand "  upon  it,  which  is  begged  by  a 
dishevelled  and  weeping  procession  from 
the  temple  of  some  powerful  god,  set  up 
in  the  centre  of  a  table,  and  worshipj)ed 
with  burning  of  incense  and  candles  un- 
til the  sick  dies  or  recovers.  In  the  lat- 
ter (.'iise,  the  temple  gets  a  thank  offering. 
The  catalogue  of  the  absurdities  perpe- 
trated in  cases  of  disease  is  of  a  melan- 


choly length.  One  of  its  items  is  the 
invitation  of  the  god  of  medicine  to  the 
house.  A  friend  of  the  sick  man  goes  to 
the  temple  of  the  god,  and  having  tick- 
led his  ears,  and  thus  gained  his  atten- 
tion, makes  his  request.  Then  he  rubs 
a  portion  of  the  god's  body  which  cor- 
responds to  the  afflicted  part  of  the  pa- 
tient. Lastly,  having  burned  candles 
and  incense  before  the  image  of  the 
"  Doctor,"  he  returns  to  the  home  of  his 
friend,  carrying  some  of  the  ashes  taken 
from  the  censer  standing  before  the  god. 
These  ashes  represent  the  "Doctor," 
and  must  be  treated  with  respect  and 
reverence  by  the  family.  They  are  done 
up  in  red  paper,  and  placai  in  the  censer 
belonging  to  the  hoasehold,  and  incense 
and  candles  are  daily  burned  before 
them,  accompanied  with  kneeling  and 
bowing.  Another  pleasant  notion  en- 
tertained by  them  is,  that  disease  is  to 
bo  ascribed  to  the  enmity  of  the  spirit 
of  a  deceased  person,  and  priests  are 
employed  to  use  formula  for  dissolving 
or  untying  grudges,  a  portion  of  which 
performance  consists  of  getting  ten  men 
to  become  "  security  "  for  the  sick  person. 
The  ceremony  of  endeavoring  to  bring 
back  the  departing  spirit  by  carrying 
about  the  sick  man^  clothes  on  a  bam- 
boo pole,  with  a  number  of  antics  in 
which  a  white  cock  and  a  bright  mirror 
perform  important  parts,  must  be  ex- 
tremely trymg  to  the  gravity  of  even 
the  most  sympathizing  foreigner.  Hir- 
ing a  priest  to  ascend  a  ladder  of  knives 
is  an  expensive  but  very  favorite  re- 
source in  cases  of  urgency  ;  and  tfie 
burning  of  a  paper  image,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  household  stuff  to  enrich  the 
holocaust,  as  a  substitute  for  the  inva- 
lid, is  found  very  efficacious  in  cheating 
the  god  who  desires  his  decease.  Epi- 
demics are  believed  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ^'  five  emperors,"  which  are 
five  particularly  hideous  specimens  of 
"  bogey,"  much  dreaded  by  the  people 
of  Fuh-chow.  The  celestial  lady  who 
patronizes  small-pox,  looks  her  part  to 
perfection.  These  horrible  idols  are  car- 
ried in  procession  in  July  and  Augusti 
to  prevent  summer  diseases. 

When  all  has  proved  vain — when  the 
gods  have  finally  refused  to  be  either 
propitiated,  bribed,  or  duped,  and  John 
Chinaman  has  really  gone  to  oorreot  his 
impressions  in  another  sphere,  the  oere- 
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^  '^Dies  for  death,  mourning,  and  burial 
^dfcfrii),  and  are  quite  on  a  par  with  those 
=3i^r.ich  have  preceded  them.     Of  these, 
^^SkAOving  round  the  bridge  ladder,"  and 
liiming  a  miniature  paper  sedan  for  the 
Eii:fi  of  the  dead,  are  perhaps  the  most 
-al^^Bard.     Before  burial,  there  is  bringing 
^^ifAter  in  the  morning,  waiting  on  the 
^^  gniad  at  meal  time,  and  worshipping  the 
g-^ongevity  "  picture.     One  item  in  the 
^..^irformaiice  has  an  especially  strange 
..  j^^Qod  to  foreign  ears — it  is   "  informing 
■  ^^M  ten  kings  of  hell  of  the  death  of  the 
^^dividual."     Whether  this  is  done  with 
^^  strict  view  to  the  honest  discharge  of 
ilities,  is  not  explained.    The  meri- 
^rious   ceremonies  performed    for  the 
^jenefit  of  the  dead  are  numerous  and 
Extraordinary.      Among  them  are  the 
^-'>Qming  an  image  of  a  crane,  and  trunks 
'  *^f  mock  money  and  mock  clothing — they 
^^iuive  a  "  frugal  mind,"  it  seems,  and  do 
'*'^ot  forget  that,  though  they  have  not 
^cheated  the  god  in  the  main  particular, 
*"they  may  do  so  in  the  lesser — sending 
®^  money  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  deceased, 
•^i*  or  for  the  use  of  the  animal  to  which  he 
**f  belongs,  and  the  ceremony  in  propitia- 
}  tion  of  the  ten  kings  of  hell. 
^:      The  worship  of  their  ancestors  by  the 
^  Chinese  has  a  poetical  side,  wanting  in 
•^  all  other  customs  and  ceremonies ;  and 
1^  had  their  idolatry  rested  there,  it  would 
•    have  been  reconcilable  with  the  "  edu- 
-^    cated  talent"  of  which   Mr.  Doolittle 
=    speaks,  and  of  the  really  high   state  of 
"^    cultivation  and  prosperity,  of  which  he 
>     gives  numerous  proofs,  statistical  and 
otlierwise ;  but  as  if  the  grotesque  must 
needs  come  into  everything  these  people 
do,  the  pretty  and  even  pathetic  "  wor- 
ship of  the   ancestral  tablet"   is  made 
ridiculous  by  the  custom  of  making  in- 
quiries of  the  dead.     On  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  an  ancestor,  his  surviv- 
ing descendant  tnakes  kindly  inquiries 
of  him,  in  regard  to  health  or  food,  by 
dropping  on  the  floor  before  the  tablet 
two  pieoes  of  wood,  each  piece  having 
an  oval  and  a  flat  side.    The  character 
of  the  answer  of  the  dead  is  supposed 
to  be  indicated  by  the  relative  positions 
of  the  same  after  reaching  the  floor.    If 
the  first  reply  is  unfavorable,  another 
trial  is  made ;  for  it  would  never  do  to 
desist  from  inquiring  so  long  as  the  re- 
ply indicated  displeasure  or  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  deceased. 


The  mythology  of  which  all  this  non- 
sensical posturmg  is  the  outward  ex- 
pression, IS  singularly  silly  and.  uninter- 
esting. In  vain  will  a  trace  of  the  grace 
and  meaning,  the  poetry  and  the  subtle- 
ty of  classic  inventions,  be  sought  in  the 
coarse,  fantastic,  childish  complications 
of  Celestial  superstition. 


REV.  RUFUS  ANDERSON,  D.D. 

▲  SKETCH  BT  THE  EDITOR. 

Few  men  have  spent  a  more  truly  use- 
ful and  honored  lite,  and  few  men  have 
diflused  abroad,  by  means  of  such  an  in- 
strumentality^ a  more  benign  and  lasting 
influence  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race,  in  foreign  and  Pagan  lands, 
than  the  eminent  man  and  minister 
whose  portrait  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  number  of  The  Eclectic 
Magazine.  Well  and  widely  known  and 
honored  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  his 
compeers  and  associates  in  the  great  and 
sacred  cause  of  Christian  Missions,  who 
have  lived  and  labored  for  the  past  half 
century  in  this  countiy,  his  official  acts, 
his  wise  counsels,  and  his  far-reaching 
sagacity,  have  endeared  his  name  ana 
character  to  the  missionaries  in  different 
and  distant  countries,  peoples  and  lan- 
guages. Having  occupiea  the  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
for  more  than  forty  years — a  position  of 
great  importance  and  responsibility,  re- 
quiring the  constant  exercise  of  practi- 
cal wisdom — he  has  justly  earned  the  ap- 
probation and  commendation  of  all  the 
friends  of  this  great  National  Institution. 
The  investment  of  such  a  life  of  labor 
and  toil,  though  on  an  inadequate  salary, 
in  such  a  cause,  by  which  God  is  hon- 
ored, and  man  in  countless  numbers 
blessed,  has  made  him  more  than  a  mill- 
ionnaire  in  the  priceless  and  imperishable 
treasures  and  securities  of  the  Celestial 
Kingdom.  From  this  highly  responsible 
and  honored  position  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  has  recently  retired,  attended 
with  valedictory  salutations  and  grate- 
ful thanks,  and  kindly  reminiscences  of 
deep  and  touching  interest,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vast  assembly,  seldom  if  ever 
paralleled.  This  official  retirement  took 
place  at  the  fifly-seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Sept- 
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26th,  1866.  The  valedictory  flahitations 
"  and  thronging  memories  of  the  past " 
were  fully  sliared  in  by  the  officers  of 
the  lioard,  by  tlie  Prudential  Committee, 
by  personal  friends,  by  the  missionaries 
present,  and  by  one  vast  concert  of  feel- 
ing and  emotion  the  whole  of  that  great 
assembly  expressed  its  tribute  of  respect 
and  affection  for  the  person  and  charac- 
ter of  the  retiring  Secretary.  Our  lim- 
ited space  lacks  room  to  record  on  these 
pages  but  a  small  part  of  "  the  warm- 
hearted resolutions  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Prudential  Committee  in 
view  of  this  resignation."  Having  known 
this  eminent  man  for  the  most  part  of 
his  official  life,  it  seemed  quite  fitting,  in 
common  with  many  others,  to  ofler  our 
humble  tribute  of  respect  and  personal 
regard,  and  gratify  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  numerous  friends  at  home  and 
missionaries  abroad  by  putting  on  record 
in  this  permanent  form  the  portrait  of 
one  so  much  beloved  and  revered  for  his 
life -long  labors  and  toils  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  Missions  in  foreign  lands.  A 
brief  outline  biographical  sketch  will  add 
interest  to  the  portrait. 

l{ev.  Rufus  Anderson  was  bom  at 
North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  August  1 7th, 
1796.  Ilis  father  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  that  place,  but 
from  1805  to  1814  was  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Wenham,  Mass.,  where  he  died.  Ilis 
three  sons  graduated  at  Howdoin  Col- 
lege, but  the  second  and  third  died  soon 
after  of  consumption — the  disease  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  the  parents.  Kufus, 
the  eldest,  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion  while  in  college,  and  graduated 
in  1 8 1 8.  He  was  then  so  seriously  threat- 
ened with  consumption,  that  Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  of  Beverly,  a  gentleman  whose 
death  soon  after  entering  the  gospel 
ministry  was  a  great  loss  to  the  church, 
procured  a  gratuitous  passage  for  him 
m  a  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Gray, 
of  l^oston,  bound  to  India.  The  ship 
sailed  from  New-York,  and  the  young 
graduate  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  late  well-known  Pelatiah  Perit, 
without  either  of  them  knowing  under 
what  circumstances  it  would  afterwards 
be  renewed  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

The  ship  changed  her  voyage  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  his  health  being  con- 
firmed, he  returned  in  another  ship  be- 
longing to  the  same  generous  owner, 


which  happened  then  to  be  there.  This 
visit  to  the  capital  of  Brazil  had  an  im- 
portant influence  in  shaping  the  future, 
br.  Samuel  Worcester,  the  first  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  had  been  on  most  intimate  terms 
with  Mr.  Anderson's  father,  and  mani- 
fested a  paternal  interest  in  the  son 
of  his  friend.  Intent  on  learning 
the  religious  condition  of  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Dr.  Worcester  gave  him  a 
letter  of  inquiry,  which  was  answered 
from  Ilio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mr.  Evarts 
deemed  it  proper  to  insert  this  letter 
in  the  Panoj^ist  of  1819.  This  was  Mr. 
Anderson's  introduction  to  the  second 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  when  ]\Ir.  Evarts'  health  gave  out 
early  in  1822,  he  requested  Mr.  Ander- 
son, then  in  the  Senior  Class  of  the  An- 
dover  Seminary,  to  supply  his  place  for 
a  few  months,  while  he  visited  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  Board  among  the  Indians  in 
the  Southwest.  His  permanent  connec- 
tion wnth  the  correspondence  of  the 
Board  dates  from  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  first  as  assistant  to  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Board,  and 
from  18t^2  onward  for  thirty-four  years 
as  one  of  three  coordinate  Secretaries, 
having  charge  of  the  department  of  for- 
eign correspondence.  To  this  add  the 
ten  preceding  years  of  service  in  this  de- 
partment, and  it  extends  Dr.  Anderson's 
labors  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board 
over  the  long  period  of  forty -four  years. 
All  these  were  of  necessity  years  of  in- 
cessant toil,  with  but  little  time  for  re- 
laxation and  rest  even  amid  the  heats  of 
summer.  At  the  commencement  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  connection  with  the  Board, 
it  was  in  its  infancy,  and  its  oldest  mis- 
sion had  been  established  odIv  eight 
years.  During  his  official  life  Dr.  An- 
derson has  been  associated  with  eight 
Secretaries,  three  Treasurers,  and  thirty- 
one  members  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  winter  of  1823-4,  Mr.  Ander- 
son visited  the  Island  of  Cuba,  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold ;  and  a 
visit  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
1837,  was  also  mainly  for  reinvigorating 
health.  The  Missionary  Herald  for 
1824,  in  three  successive  nnmbers,  con- 
tains notices  of  Cuba  from  his  pen. 

As  Dr.  Anderson  has  performed  a 
number  of  very  extended    misdonary 
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journeys  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  we 
group  a  few  of  the  facts  here  as  matters 
of  interest :  His  first  missionary  visit  to 
the  Mediterranean  was  made  in  1828-r9. 
His  second  visit  occurred  in  1843-4. 
In  1854-5,  Dr.  Anderson  visited  the 
missions  of  the  Board  in  India,  and  on 
his  return  again  for  the  third  time  visited 
the  missions  of  the  Board  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Dr.  Anderson's  fourth  mis- 
sionary journey  was  made  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  1863.  All  these  journeys 
had  no  reference  to  his  health— they  were 
all  undertaken  and  performed  in  good 
health,  and,  indeed,  required  it  for  their 
Buccessful  performance.  Dr.  Anderson's 
visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  doubt- 
less the  most  important  of  all  his  mis- 
sionary journeys,  as  it  was  certainly  the 
most  laborious,  and  was  undertaken  at 
an  age  when  men  are  generally  excused 
from  such  services.  Few  men  have  per- 
formed such  journeys  and  rendered  such 
arduous  services  to  a  public  institution, 
by  travels  so  extended  by  sea  and  in 
foreign  lands.  A  few  facts  and  particu- 
lars of  these  travels  can  hardly  fail  to 
interest  the  reader.  In  1828-9,  Dr.  An- 
derson made  his  first  missionary  visit  to 
the  missions  of  the  Board  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  was  absent  one  year,  and 
travelled  by  sea  and  land  a  distance  of 
some  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
miles,  then  far  more  difficult  than  now. 
In  his  second  visit  to  the  missions  of  the 
Board  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1843,  Dr. 
Anderson,  in  company  with  Dr.  Hawes 
of  Hartford,  sailed  from  Boston,  October 
11th,  and  reached  Athens,  touching  at 
Malta,  on  the  23d  of  November.  They 
spent  a  week  at  Athens,  a  month  at 
Smyrna,  a  week  at  Broosa,  thirty-seven 
days  at  Constantinople,  four  days  at 
Trebizond,  twenty  at  Beirut,  and  a  week 
in  Jerusalem.  About  three  and  a  half 
months  were  thus  spent  in  personal 
intercouse  with  the  missionaries,  and 
two  months  more  were  spent  in  voyag- 
ing and  journeying,  after  leaving  Athens 
and  Smyrna.  An  important  service  was 
thus  rendered  to  the  cause  of  missions 
in  the  Levant.  Dr.  Anderson  returned 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  England, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months,  having 
travelled  by  sea  and  land  twelve  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  miles. 

The  third  missionary  tour  of  Dr.  An- 
derson was  made  to  the  misBions  of  the 


Board  in  India,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
as  a  deputation  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Prudential  Committee.  The  depu- 
tation sailed  from  Boston  August  2d, 

1854,  thus  aiming  to  avoid  both  the 
rains  and  the  excessive  heats  of  that 
country — in  which  they  were  favored, 
providentially,  beyond  their  expectations. 
They  reached  Bombay  just  after  the 
rains ;  visited  the  Deccan  in  the  cool  of 
winter,  and  finished  their  work  in  the 
Madura  mission  before  the  hot  season. 

In  these  important  and  responsible 
labors  assigned  them,  the  deputation 
spent  seventy-two  days  in  the  Mahratta 
missions,  fifty  days  in  the  Madura  mis- 
sion, sixty-five  in  the  Ceylon,  twenty- 
one  in  the  Madras,  and  twelve  in  the 
Arcot  missions — in  all  two  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  Dr.  Thompson  then  em- 
barked at  Madras  on  his  homeward  voy- 
age ;  but,  detained  by  illness,  spent  a 
fortnight  in  the  Syrian  mission,  and  nine 
days  at  Smyrna,  in  which  time  he  visited 
the  church  then  lately  organized  at  Thy- 
atira — making  his  sojourn  in  the  mis- 
sion more  than  eight  months. 

Dr.  Anderson  spent  twenty-four  days 
in  Calcutta,  fourteen  in  the  Syrian  mis- 
sion, and  forty-six  in  the  Arminian — 
visiting  Kessab,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  Aintab 
and  Constantinople  —  making  eighty- 
four  days,  and  a  total  in  the  missions, 
for  him,  of  three  hundred  and  four  days, 
or  about  ten  months.  Their  arrival  at 
Bombay  was  on  the  2d  of  November, 
1814 ;  Dr.  Thompson's  departure  from 
Smyrna  was  September  12th,  1855,  and 
Dr.  Anderson's  departure  from  Constan- 
tinople was  November  8th.  The  former 
reached  his  native  shores,  October  27th, 

1855,  and  was  absent  fifteen  months. 
Dr.  Anderson  reached  Boston  January 
1 3th,  1 856,  having  been  absent  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  travelled  by  sea  and  land  in 
that  time  twenty-seven  thousand  miles. 
We  have  not  space  in  these  pages  to 
record  the  varying  and  interestmg  inci- 
dents such  a  tour  must  furnish. 

4.  By  request  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  Dr.  Anderson 
made  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1863,  on  matters  of  great  moment  to 
the  interests  of  missions  in  those  islands. 
On  this  interesting  tour,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Anderson  and  their 
I  daughter,  thus  imparting  additional  en- 
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joyment  to  the  journey.  They  left  Bos- 
ton on  the  0th  of  January,  1863,  and  on 
the  12th  of  the  same  month  embarked 
in  the  steamer  Ocean  Queen,  at  New- 
York,  going  by  the  way  of  Aspinwall 
and  tlie  Isthmus,  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco,  February  0th,  having  taken 
tlie  steamer  Constitution  on  the  Pacific, 
which  ran  over  the  three  thousand  miles 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  ahnost 
always  in  sight  of  the  mighty  range  of 
mountains  forming  the  eastern  barrier 
of  tlie  Pacific  ocean.  Captain  Cresey, 
of  the  Boston  clipper -ship  Archer, 
bound  to  China,  was  induced  to  land 
the  party  at  Honolulu,  where  they  ar- 
rived, February  27th,  in  about  six  weeks 
from  New-York. 

The  annals  of  the  world  furnish  no 
such  marvellous  change  and  renovation 
from  barbarous  to  civilized  life  as  has 
occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  iu 
about  forty  years.  The  inhabitants  were 
barbarians  and  idolaters,  without  a 
written  language,  and  in  abject  debase- 
ment. I5y  the  divhie  benediction  upon 
the  missionary  instrumentalities  of  the 
American  Board,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  islands  have  become  civilized  and 
Christianized,  i>ut  in  possession  of  a 
written  language,  and  extensive  litera- 
ture, education,  good  laws,  good  gov- 
ernment, and  sit  in  safety  and  happiness 
under  their  own  vines  and  fig  trees.  All 
this  wondrous  transformation  has  been 
achieved  in  the  official  lifetime  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  now  he  lands  on  those 
islands  to  liehold  with  his  own  eyes  the 
rich  fruits,  which,  as  one  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Board,  he  had  so  long  labored 
and  prayed  to  promote.  No  earthly 
conqueror  ever  gazed  upon  such  a  con- 
quest as  must  have  rejoiced  the  heart 
and  moistened  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son as  he  traversed  those  beautiful  isl- 
lands  as  the  official  representative  of 
the  heaven-born  Board  that  sent  him. 
To  read  Dr.  Anderson's  most  interest- 
ing volume,  Tfit  Jlmratmn  Ishinds — 
quite  a  romance  of  modem  history — 
would  impart  more  real  benefit  to  a  sen- 
sible mind  than  a  score  of  volumes  of 
romantic  sentimentalities  of  the  present 
day. 

Honolulu  has  grown  np  to  be  a 
city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  islands, 
where  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  family 
were  most  cordially  received  and  greet- 1 


ed  by  the  Queen  iand  her  people.  ' 
Polynesian^  the  Coart  JoDmai,  u  d 
would  say  in  London,  made  this  ree 
at  the  time :  ^'  Dr.  Anderson,  Mn. . 
derson  and  Miss  Anderson,  were  r 
graciously  received  by  her  Majesty 
Queen,  in  her  private  apartments  is 
palace  yesterday  at  eleven  o*clo(^  f 
noon.  To  mark  now  much  tbej 
corned  these  philanthropic  visitors 
this  kingdom,  it  pleased  her  Msj< 
to  send  her  carriage  to  convey  then 
and  from  the  palace.'* 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  H 
lulu,  the  party  sailed  for  Uilo,  H 
9th.  On  March  11th,  they  uiproic 
Hawaii,  and  had  a  jfrand  pronle  yvt 
the  island,  while  Manna  Kea,  om 
the  two  great  volcanic  monntaiin,] 
before  them  thirteen  thousand  nine  1 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  and  Maima  Loi, 
other,  rose  to  the  height  of  tlml 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  six^i 
still  sending  forth  vast  streams  of  \ 
On  itsuassage,  the  steamer  tookm  v 
upon  the  very  spot  where  Captain C 
was  killed.  Reaching  Hilo  after  di 
the  party  was  borne  to  the  sh 
through  the  high  surf  on  the  ibi 
ders  of  friendly  natives,  more  or  1 
wet.  The  party  visited  Kilanea, 
great  volcano,  occupying  two  dsri 
the  way,  both  going  and  retnnn 
The  crater  is  four  thousand  feet  sbi 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  a  diiiw 
of  three  miles.  The  party  descended 
the  great  black  floor  of  the  crater,  i 
then  had  a  walk  of  two  miles  to 
burning  lake.  The  whole  was  a  N 
of  awful  grandeur.  They  sav  om 
Grod's  wonderful  works.  By  partin 
request  of ^  the  parents.  Dr.  Andei 
baptized  the  infant  daughter  of  Ei 
at  the  volcano,  a  returned  natiTe  i 
8ionary  from  Micronesia,  by  the  n 
of  Henrietta  Kaui,  an  incident  si 
in  the  history  of  baptism.  After  t 
return,  the  party  proceeded  to  ^ 
and  make  the  tour  of  the  island 
Maui  and  its  villaees — of  the  ishm 
Oahn,  and  its  villagea  and  missioi 
Btations,  and  Oahu  College  and  ol 
places  and  scenes  of  intereet— of 
Island  of  Kauai,  its  villages  and  its  i 
sioDs,  performinflr  ei  ended  joumeji 
many  miles  amid  les  andlaadsei 
of  marvellous  f  and  iaCerett 

enumerate,  or  e'         une^  mtf 
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\     able  portion  of  the  facts  and  incidents — 
:!     of  vain  able  information  obtained  by  Dr. 
I     Anderson's  three   months'  joumeyin^s 
f     and  sojournings  in  the  islands — wonld 
r      swell  this  outline  notic'e  far  beyond  the 
limits    assigned    to    it.      His  visit    to 
these  missions  and  missionaries,  and  the 
discussions  held  with  them,  were  pro- 
ductive of  a  vast  amount  of  permanent 
good,  and  the  volume  recording  the  re- 
sults of  his  careful  and  sagacious  obser- 
vation, must  be  regarded  as  a  treasure, 
both  to  the  interests  of  religion   and 
commerce,  as  well  as  a  rich  contribution 
to  the  facts  of  history. 

On  their  return  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama,  the  steamer  in 
which  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  family 
were  passengers  encountered  a  terrible 
hurricane,  in  which  for  twenty  -  four 
hours  they  ate  nothing,  and  it  was 
the  general  expectation  that  the  steamer 
would  be  overwhelmed  in  the  deep. 
But,  we  believe,  Dr.  Anderson  did  not 
share  in  that  expectation,  feeling  a 
strong  confidence  that  the  work  as- 
'  signed  him  by  Divine  Providence  could 
not  be  completed  without  his  safe  re- 
turn home,  and  the  results  of  his  visit 
to  the  islands  laid  before  the  Prudential 


Committee  and  the  friends  of  missions. 
The  steamer  was  at  length  rescued'  from 
the  trough  of  the  sea  in  a  providential 
way ;  her  mate  having  been  disabled  by 
a  fall,  and  an  old  sea  captain,  a  passen- 
ger, taking  his  place.  Dr.  Anderson 
and  his  family  reached  New- York,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1863,  after  an  absence  of 
eight  months,  and  a  journey  by  sea  and 
land  of  fourteen  thousand  miles,  also  five 
hundred  miles  in  the  islands.  And  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  nu- 
merous friends  of  this  eminent  Secretary 
of  the  Board  to  know  that  his  various 
missionary  journeys  have  occupied  from 
four  to  six  years,  and  the  distance  travel- 
led amounts,  in  summing  up,  to  sixty-six 
thousand  miles,  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  from  which  he  has  retired  with 
the  lasting  respect  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  the  American  Board  and  its  many 
friends,  as  well  as  the  numerous  mission- 
aries on  the  foreign  field,  who  have  for 
so  long  a  period  been  the  objects  of  his 
solicitude  and  almost  paternal  care. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  missions,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  the 
historian  of  the  Board  up  to  the  date  of 
his  retirement  of  the  Secretaryship. 
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THE  PARTING 


Jouvr.  Be  bat  sworn,  my  love, 

And  1*11  no  longer  be  a  Capalet. 

•  •  ■  •  ■ 

*Tl8  bnt  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy. 

Thou  art  thyself  though — not  a  lioiUafftt^. 

—Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  n..  Sc.  8. 

From  out  her  father's  hall  she  came, 

Where  words  of  party  strife  ran  high ; 
But  party  zeal  and  party  fam* 

Were  naught  to  her — her  love  was  nigh  1 
Through  mazy  paths  of  woodland  fair, 

Illumed  by  evening's  ruby  glow, 
She  sped.     She  met  ner  lover  there — 

Her  hearths  one  lov^— her  father's  foe  I 

Tight  clasped  within  his  arms  she  stood, 

She  nestled  closer  to  his  side ; 
She  deemed  him  only  CTand  and  good — 

Her  joy,  her  triumph,  and  her  pride  I 
Her  lover  gazed  upon  her  face, 

He  thought  no  more  of  king  or  state ; 
Love  healed  the  ancient  feods  of  race — 

Ho  half  forgot  her  father's  hate  1 

"  And  wilt  thou  trust  me,  darling  ?    SAy ! — 
When  envy's  shafU  my  name  assail- 
When  fortune's  frown  obscures  my  day^— 
When  foes  wax  bitter— friendships  fail  !— 


Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  life's  one  light  ? 

If  good  I  do,  *tis  done  through  thee  t 
My  star  of  hope,  in  blackest  night, 

Through  tempest  clouds,  shine  out  on  me  I 

"  Nav,  fear  not,  sweet  I  thy  guardian  love 

Shall  keep  me  safe  'mid  death  and  strife— 
As  gentle  spirit  from  above 

Shall  charm  with  holy  spell  my  life  1 
In  thee,  e*en  yet,  in  thee  alone. 

My  toils  shall  end,  my  labors  cease  I 
In  thee,  when  all  the  strife  is  done. 

Shall  be  my  heaven-sent,  long-sought  peace ! 


"  My  comrades  call  "- 


-  •*  Oh,  Stay  I "  she  cried. 
Ah  !  true,  mine  own,  if  truth  can  be, 
I'd  cling  for  ever  to  thy  side— 

For  ever  thus  be  near  to  thee  I 
Though  kith  and  kin  should  curse  thy  canse, 

I'd  still  be  true,  whatever  befall ; 
Love's  empire  knows  no  fSathei'a  U'^v»^ 
The  monarch  love  is  lord  of  all  1 " 

—London  Sodeiy.  T.  5.  S.  B. 


DIFFERENT   POINTS    OF   VIEW. 

Sarb  ttie  white  owl  to  the  martin  folk, 
In  the  belfry  tower  so  grim  and  gray: 
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"  Why  do  thoy  deafen  us  with  these  bells  ? 
Is  any  one  dead  or  born  to-day  ?  " 

A  martin  peeped  over  the  rim  of  its  nest, 
And  answered  crossly:    ""Why,  ain't  you 
heard 

That  an  heir  is  come  to  the  great  estate  ?  " — 
"  I  'aven't,"  the  owl  said,  "  *pon  my  word." 

*'  Are  men  born  so,  with  that  white  cockade  ?  " 
Said  the  little  field-mouse  to  the  old  brown 
rat. 
"  "Why,  you  silly  child,**  the  saii^  replied, 

"  This  is  the  bridegroom — they  know  him 
by  that.'* 

Saith  the  snail  so  snug  in  his  dappled  shell, 
Slowly  stretching  one  cautious  liorn. 

As  the  beetle  was  hurrying  by  so  brisk, 
Much  to  Ids  Snailship's  inward  scorn : 

"  Why  does  that  creature  ride  by  so  fast  ? 

lias  a  fire  broke  out,  to  the  east  or  west  ?  " — 
"Your  Grace,  he  rides  to  the  wi*dding-feast.'* — 

"  Let  the  madman  go.  What  I  want  *8 
rest." 

The  swallows  around  the  woodman  skimmed, 
PoisiDg  and  turning  on  flashing  wing ; 

One  said :  *'  How  livclh  this  lump  of  earth? 
In  the  air,  he  can  neither  soar  nor  spring  ? 

"  Over  the  meadows  we  sweep  and  dart, 

Down  with  the  flowers,  or  up  in  the  skies ; 
Wliile  these  poor  lumberers  toil  and  slave. 
Half-starved,  for  how  can  they  catch  their 
flies  ?  " 

Quoth  the  dry-rot  worm  to  his  artisans 

In  the  carpenter's  slioj).  as  they  bored  away  : 
"  Ilnrk  to  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  file  I 

What  are  these  creatures  at  work  at — say?** 

From  his  covered  passage  a  worm  looked  out, 
And  eyed  the  beings  so  busy  o'erhead: 
'*  I  scarcely  know,  my  Lord ;  but  I  think 

They're  making  a  box  to  bury  their  dead  ! " 

Says  a  butterfly  with  his  wings  of  blue 

All  in  a  flutter  of  careless  joy, 
As  he  tjilks  to  a  dragon-fly  over  a  flower: 

"  Ours  is  a  life,  sir,  with  no  alloy. 

"  Wliat  are  those  black  things,  row  and  row. 
Winding  along  by  the  new-mown  hay  ?  ** 

*'  That  is  a  funeral,"  says  the  fly  : 

'*  The  carpenter  buries  his  son  to-day.** 

—  Chambers^ 8  Journal. 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 

Wk  mourned  the  old  chivalric  times. 

Their  virtues,  with  their  glories,  dead — 
Life  stricken  wholly  from  romance — 

"  And  wliat  is  left  to  us  V  **  wo  said : 
Up  through  the  land  the  murmur  rose: 

**  Oh  for  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
When  love  of  God  wrought  love  of  man. 

And  all  were  human  to  the  core ! 

"  The  great  Arthurian  days  we  mourn, 
And  all  the  lapsing  years  that  wrought 


Change  after  change,  yet  evermore 

Some  varying  phase  of  splendor  caught ; 

Still  noble  deeds,  still  gentle  Uvea, 
Till  every  knightly  heart  grew  cold. 

And  Valor's  sunset-radiance  lit 
The  tournay  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  dead :  • 

What  lesser  grief  should  we  bemoan. 
With  Science  in  the  place  of  Faith, 

With  quicken'd  brains  and  hearts  of  stone  ? 
Our  noblest  triumphs  mock  our  skill, 

We  link  the  ConUnents  in  vun — 
It  only  tends  to  sordid  ends, 

An^  whets  the  appetite  for  gain.'* 

So  from  our  lips  remonstrance  fell, 

When  through  the  land  a  rumor  went — 
"  The  old  heroic  tire  revives — 

Its  pulsing  fervor  is  not  spent ! 
The  record  of  the  glowing  past 

Shows  in  its  dim  and  douotful  page 
Ko  (l(>ed  like  that  which  greets  the  eyes 

Of  this  debased,  prosaic  age. 

"  For,  lo !  a  Queen  of  sovereign  sway, 

Of  zoneless  empire,  quits  her  throne, 
Stoo})ing  to  welcome  one  who  comes 

A  stranger,  nameless  and  unknown : 
No  comely  youth  in  knightly  guise 

Shining  at  ruffled  beauty's  knevs-^ 
A  silver'd  head,  a  homely  form — 

No  more  the  queenly  woman  sees. 

"  No  more ;  but  in  her  heart  there  glows 

The  memory  of  a  noble  deed, 
Of  succor  to  her  people  lent. 

Of  jtrincely  aid  in  sorest  need. 
And  gracious  is  her  tearful  smile 

As  forth  she  thrusts  a  trembling  hand. 
And  bids  him  in  her  name  receive 

The  homage  of  her  grateful  land.** 

Homage  to  Gooilness  I   Queenly  meed 

Of  generous  thanks  to  simple  Worth  I 
Thus  does  the  old  chivalric  soul 

Survive  in  us  of  later  birth; 
Nor  doubt  its  promptings  in  the  heart 

Of  him — his  nation's  noblest  son — 
The  largesse  of  whose  liberal  hand 

A  sovereign's  thanks  has  rightly  won. 

Never  did  truer  beauty  clothe 

The  radiant  limbs  of  courtly  knight. 
Than  clothes  that  brow  screnely{nnooth. 

And  fills  those  eyes  with  gentle  light. 
To  latest  times  that  homely  form. 

And  that  familiar,  kindly  fiice. 
The  holier  memories  of  men 

Will  with  a  tender  beauty  grace. 

Where'er  that  honored  name  is  beard 

The  tears  will  gleam  in  woman^s  eyes: 
The  hearts  of  men  will  stir  and  creep. 

And  blessings  to  their  lips  will  rise. 
Though  Science  join'd  the  sundered  worlds. 

It  needed  yet  what  he  has  done — 
A  noble  action,  meekly  wrought. 

Has  knit  Uie  hearts  of  both  in  one. 


*  "  The  poetry  of  earth  It  never  dead."— Xm<il 
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Tea,  and  as,  far  above  the  glow, 

When  all  the  West  is  fierce  with  flame, 
A  faint  star  brightens  to  the  night, 

Dccp*ning  about  it — so  his  fame. 
Surviving  all  the  transient  bloom 

That  makes  the  passing  present  bright 
Will  shine,  and  still  resplendent  shine, 

An  orb  of  ever-gathering  light. 
— London  Sockty.  S. 

THE    GHOSTS    ROUND  BISMARCK'S 

COUCH. 

BT  MRS.   BUSHBT. 

They  come,  they  come,  in  thronp^ing  hosts. 
Round  Bismarck's  couch,  tlie  pallid  ghosts 
Of  men  swept  off  before  their  time, 
In  youth,  in  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 

They  come  from  every  battle-plain. 
Where  lay  th'  unburied,  gory  slain. 
From  tents  and  hospitals  they  glide. 
To  stand  at  midhight  by  Ai>  side. 

Vassals  and  foes  together  stand. 
And,  pointing  to  the  shadowy  land. 

**  Why  didst  thou  send  us  there  ?  "  demand. 

"  Demon  1  It  was  thy  lustful  pride, 
Like  Lucifer's,  who  God  defied, 
Which  spread  around  such  carnage  wide. 

"  Thy  robber  hand  on  Denmark  first 
Unjustly  fell  with  weight  accurst, 
And  every  petty  German  power 
Applaudeil  thee  in  that  dark  hour. 

"  To  be  thy  tool  then  Austria  stooped. 
And  for  reward  by  thee  was  duped. 
Kings  are  dethroned,  nations  enslaved. 
The  scorn  and  hate  of  Europe  braved. 


"  To  pleasure  thy  vainglorious  mind, 
A  patriot's  name  thine  artful  blind. 
Scourge  of  thy  country  and  thy  kind, 
Hark !  to  thy  victims'  dying  groans, 
Their  widows'  and  their  orphans'  moans. 
Ascending  in  accusing  tones, 

"  To  yonder  distant  realms  above. 
Where  dwells  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love; 
When  Time  before  His  bar  shall  bring 
Thee  and  thy  puppet,  Prussia's  king, 

*'  Tyrants !  how  shall  ye  both  appear. 
When  thundered  forth  your  crimes  ye  hear, 
Your  earthly  glories  vanished,  flown. 
Ye  stand  condemned  before  God's  throne  ? 

"  Now,  with  success  triumphant  flushed. 
Your  wretched  victims  humbled,  crushed, 
All  better  feelings  stifled,  hushed. 
Then,  rising  from  the  dark  cold  tomb, 
Surrounded  by  Death's  ghastly  gloom. 
Ye  hear  your  everlasting  doom — 

"  *  Depart  from  me,  accnrsed  go — 
To  regions  of  eternal  woe, 
With  spirits  of  the  lost  to  share 
The  untold  horrora  of  detpair.* " 

Round  Bismarck's  ooooh  such  was  the  strain 
The  spectres  chanted,  bat  in  vain ; 


His  stony  heart  is  deaf  to  all. 
Except  Ambition's  frenzied  call  I 

DussKLDOBF,  September. 

— MenHey^s  MiseeUany, 


BY  THE  WATERS  OF  BABYLON. 
B.  o.  670. 

Here  where  I  dwell  I  waste  to  skin  and  bone ; 

The  curse  is  come  upon  me,  and  I  waste 
In  penal  torment  powerless  to  atone. 

'The  curse  is  come  on  me,  which  makes  no' haste 
And  doth  not  tarry,  crushing  both  the  proud 

Hard  man  and  him  the  sinner  double-faced. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  my  soul  is  bowed 

Within  me,  as  my  body  in  this  mire ; 
My  soul  crawls  dumb  -  struck,  sore  -  bested  and 
cowed. 

As  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  scourged  by  fire. 
As  Jericho  before  God's  trumpet-peal, 

So  we  the  elect  ones  perish  in  His  ire. 
Vainly  we  gird  on  sackcloth,  vainly  kneel 

With  famished  faces  towards  Jerusalem : 
His  heart  is  shut  against  us  not  to  feel, 

His  ears  against  our  cry  He  shutteth  them. 
His  hand  He  shorteneth  that  he  will  not  save, 

His  law  is  loud  against  us  to  condemn : 
And  we,  as  unclean  bodies  in  the  grave 

Inheriting  corruption,  and  the  dark. 
Are  outcast  from  His  presence  which  we  crave. 

Our  Mercy  hath  departed  from  His  Ark, 
Our  Glory  hath  departed  from  His  rest, 

Our  Shield  hath  left  us  naked  as  a  mark 
Unto  all  pitiless  eyes  made  manifest. 

Our  very  Father  hath  forsaken  us. 
Our  God  hath  cast  us  from  Him :  we  oppressed 

Unto  our  foes  are  even  marvellous, 
A  hissing  and  a  butt  for  pointing  hands, 

While  God  Almighty  hunts  and  grinds  us  thus ; 
For  He  hath  scattered  us  in  alien  lands. 

Our  priests,  our  princes,  our  anointed  king, 
And  bound  us  hand  and  foot  with  brazen  bands. 

Here  while  I  sit  my  painful  heart  takes  wing 
Home  to  the  homo-land  I  must  see  no  more. 

Where  milk  and  honey  flow,  where   waters 
spring 
And  fail  not,  where  I  dwelt  in  days  of  yore 

Under  my  fig-tree  and  my  fruitful  vine. 
There  where  my  parents  dwelt  at  ease  before : 

Now  strangers  press  the  olives  that  are  mine. 
Reap  all  the  corners  of  my  harvest-field, 

AJnd  make  their  fat  hearts  wanton  with  my 
wine; 
To  them  my  trees,  to  them  my  gardens  yield 

Their  sweets  and  spices  and  their  tender  green, 
0/er  them  in  noontide    heat   outspread  their 
shield. 

Yet  these  are  they  whose  fathers  had  not  been 
Housed  with  my  dogs,  whom  hip  and  thigh  we 
smote 

And  with  their  blood  washed  their  pollutionB 
clean, 
Purging  the  land  which  spewed  them  from  its 
throat; 

Their  daughters  took  we  for  a  pleasant  prey. 
Choice  tender  ones  on  whom  the  fiithers  dote. 

Now  they  in  torn  have  led  their  own  away 
Oar  daughters  and  sisters  and  oar  wives 

Bore  weeping  as  they  weep  who  curse  the  day. 
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To  livo.  remote  from  help,  dishonored  lives, 

Sootliiny^  their  drunken  masters  with  a  song, 
Op  dandrii^  in  their  golden  tinkling  gyves; 

Accurst  if  they  nimumber  through  the  Ion j 
Estrangi'inent  of  their  exile,  twin*  accursed 

If  tlu'V  forget  and  join  the  accursed  throng. 
How  doth  my  heart  that  is  so  wrung  not  burst 

AVhen  I  renHJiiiber  that  my  way  was  plain. 
And  that  Clod's  candle  lit  me  at  (\w  first, 

While  ni>w  Igropo  in  darkness,  grope  in  vain, 
Desiring  hut  to  find  Him  who  is  lost. 

To  find  llim  once  again,  but  once  again. 
His  wratii  came  on  us  to  the  uttermost, 

His  covenanted  and  most  righteous  wrath : 
Yet  this  is  He  of  whom  we  made  our  boast, 

AVho  lit  tiie  Fiery  Pillar  in  our  j)ath. 
Who  sw<«pt  the  Red  Sea  dry  before  our  feet. 

Who  in  His  jealousy  smote  kings,  and  hath 
Sworn  on«'e  to  David :  One  shall  till  thy  seat 

Born  of  thy  body,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
'Stablished  for  aye  in  sovereignty  complete. 

0  Lord,  remember  David,  and  that  soon. 
The  Glory  hath  departed,  Ichabod  1 

Yet  now,  before  our  sun  grow  dark  at  noon, 
Before  we  come  to  nought  beneath  Thy  rod. 

Before  we  go  down  quick  into  the  pit, 
Remember  us  for  good,  O  God,  our  God : 

Thy  name  will  1  remember  praising  it. 
Though  Thou  forget  me,  though  Thou  hide  Thy 
face. 

And  blot  me  from  the  book  which  Thou  hast 
writ ; 
Thy  name  will  I  remember  in  my  praise. 

And  call  to  mind  Thy  faithfulneps  of  old, 
Thouirh  aM  a  weaver  Thou  cut  off  my  days, 

And  end  me  as  a  tale  ends  that  is  told. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
— Ifacm'iilana  Maqazine, 


BRIEF  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Irto'm-s  Pornm. — A  little  volume*  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  McOlashan  &.  (iill,  containing 
"  poems  " — une<]ual.  as  all  such  collections  inev- 
itably arc,  but  full  of  exquisite  beauties — by 
Thomas  Caultield  Irwin. 

Mr.  Irwin's  genius  is  metaphysical  rather  than 
passionate.  His  habit  of  mind  is  retrospective, 
and  his  sympathi(*s  more  with  the  sentiment  tiian 
the  action  of  nature.  There  is  the  sadness 
without  the  cynicism  of  Hamlet  in  these  specu- 
lations of  a  solitary  spirit,  on  a  **  Skull :  ** 

"  Silent  as  tliou,  who«e  inner  lift;  is  p'»nc, 
It**!  me  e<«sav  thy  mennlnf;  if  I  can, 
Tliou  frhiistly,  (zliiLstly  nmral  carved  in  bone, 
01(1  Nature's  i^uiet  mockery  of  man. 

*'  I  place  thee  Jn  the  lipht :  the  orient  gold 

FilN  on  thy  crown,  and  ^t^ikes  each  uncouth  line  ; 
Straii^o  !«hape !  the  earth  has  ruins  manifold, 
But  none  with  meaning  t«-rrihlc  as  thine. 

**  For  liiTc  beneath  this  bleak  and  strHle  dome 
Did  hatred,  rage,  and  silent  «orn)w  moam ; 
A  litth-  W'irld,  an  inflnite  spirit's  h<ime, 
A  heaven  or  hell  ak>anduued  and  forlorn. 


"  Once  on  that  fon'head  radiant  as  the  day 
Imagination  tiamed  in  tranced  mood  ; 
Once  on  thy  fleshy  mask  now  fallen  away 
Kippled  the  pulses  of  a  brldegri.i<>m*a  blood  ; 


"  And  laughter  wrinkled  np  those  orbs  with  fkia, 
And  sorrow  ftarrowed  channels  as  you  prayed ; 
Well ;  now  no  mark  Is  left  on  thee  but  one. 
The  careless  stroke  of  some  old  sexton^s  spade.*' 

Mr.  Irwin  evinces  a  very  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion of  those  half-defined  suggestions  of  a  spirit- 
ual relation  in  the  picturesque  which  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  convey  in  words,  which  will  bear  notbiog 
but  the  most  aerial  touch,  and  disappear  under  an 
attempted  analysis.  These  associations,  the  most 
affecting  and  strange  of  our  nature,  irreducible  to 
the  form  of  thought,  can  be  treated  only  as  men- 
tal sensations.  They  are  reconveyed  by  the  poet 
in  the  tone  and  coloring  of  his  landscape,  and  in 
those  mystic  phrases  wnich  reflect  and  reproduce, 
wo  can't  tell  how,  the  vague  impresaiuDB  which 
have  moved  our  feelings  and  even  our  tears  in 
other  times.  Mr.  Irwin's  sense  of  the  picturesoue 
i^  always  forcible,  tender,  and  fresh.  From  nis 
"  P^lizabethan  Days'*  a  few  lines  will  help  to  ex- 
plain our  meaning: 

*'  Tift  pleasant,  stretched  on  RTassy  lawD, 
Or  ocean  summit  grand  and  gray. 
Tit  watch  the  change  of  sun  and  sky, 
The  shailuwy  shapes  that  voyage  by — 
Rich  gidden  fleets  along  the  dawn. 
Proud  pageants  in  the  western  day~- 

"  Lone  clouds  that  move,  at  Kt  of  sun. 
Like  pilgriniit  to  some  sacred  star ; 
Long  moonlight  host  that  seem  to  bear 
>Vhite  lianners  through  the  waste  of  air ; 
Like  steeled  cru«aders  marching  on 
Through  deserts  to  some  field  of  war." 

Better  still,  because  dealing  with  the  more  dif- 
licult  pn>blem  of  the  artijteial  picturesque,  is  this 
dream  of  the  streets  of  Venice,  "Night  on  the 

Luguues: " 

"  Along  the  stUI  lagune. 

While  lutes  and  lips  in  tnne, 
Mingle  around,  come,  gondtdier,  and  oar  us  to  the  moon : 

Forth  from  this  shadowy  are, 

Ptrvtchf<l  In  our  lamp-lit  bark. 
In  festal  bilencc   let  us  float,  soft  throofh  the  ■ammer 
dark; 

Tlirough  streets  based  on  the  brine. 

Mid  dnK>p4  of  Syrian  vine — 
One  tome  of  Tasso  oi>en,  and  one  flask  ot  CyproM  wine : 

Now  float  we  underneath, 

Si^me  palace  hushed  as  death, 
Its  marbles  creased  in  wrinkles  by  the  hot  sirocco*!  tareaUi. 


*  Poemn.    By  TnoMis  Caclheld  Ibwui. 
GUshan  k  Gill. 


Dublin:    Me- 


"  I^  I  in  yon  casement  chaste. 

With  vase  and  trailer  graiced. 
In  curtained  dusk,  a  figure  rises,  as  firom  oat  the  < 

Some  dusky  tropic  spliere, 

Cniwn  of  the  burning  year. 
Through  twilight  glimmers  o>r  the  ricn ambrosial  breath- 
ing meer — 

And  garbed  in  silken  stole, 

l*ours  «)ut  her  music  sonl 
In  gushes  through  the  mases  of  a  Joyoos  barcarole  ; 

Now  tourhlng  as  she  slogs 

Jler  mandoline's  bright  strings. 
Vibrates  the  smooth  daric  flowing  air  witti  thlniMit  tlnk- 
llngs: 

While  oV>r  the  bine  watos  flow, 

A  bacchant  group  below, 
Quaff  wine  at  leafy  windows  in  the  oM)oo*t  antimmal  glow. 

•       ••>••• 

"  Remote  the  city  lies, 
Music  and  mysteries  * 
Breathing  and  broo<llng  through  H  under  '"M"%H'f  macle 
skies ; 
And  broad  the  moon  wave  rollf, 
And  solemn  distant  tolls 
The  great  cathedral  bell  above  the  naltitiide  of  eonli. 


**  Bui  lo  I  the  mom  is  nlgfa. 
And  glimmer  distantly 
Borrano*s  Alps,  like  drifts  of  withered  roiS| 


•loBgflMriqri 
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And  fttllfi  the  dim  dawn  rain, 
Ah  Venlccward,  amain 
We  speed  to  sleep  and  dream  the  hours  till  Vesper  sparks 
again." 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  upon  the  deli- 
cacy and  (?harni  of  Mr.  Irwin*8  classic  feeling. 
We  take  hero  a  few  verses  from  "  Naiades :  '* 

"  *Ti«  evening  on  a  crescent  shore,  silent  as  a  cloud  of 

pray  ; 
A  laud  of  calm,  a  sea  of  light,  where  mortal  bark  can 

never  s»tray  ; 
A[land  of  n)li;hty  twilight  woods  that  shrine  an  Island- 
scattered  bay.' 
No  chanjfe  comes  here,  save  when  the  waters  with  the 

hroail  moon  broader  rl&c 
At  pnnsi'.t,  washing  from  the  gorgeous  Island  the  red  leaf 

th  it  die?. 
Where  trains  of  traceless  shadows  only  weave  their  pur- 

j)le  mysteries. 
And  roll  along  the  noiseless  sun  from  year  to  year  through 

sleeping  skies. 


"  Hark  !  from  the  cllfT  whose  marble  brow  is  white  upon 

the  calm  below, 
A  melody  arise?,  stealing  o'er  the  waters  soft  and  low  ; 
An  undulating  song  that  floats  upon  the  billows'  rise  and 

fHll ; 
A  liquid  laugh  from  out  the  gloom  that  lies  along  the 

headland  tall, 
A  listening  pause — then  from  the  bright  deep  comes  a  low 

mysterious  call — 
'TMs  answere<l,  an<i  before  the  wave  its  splendor  path  has 

onward  hewn. 
Sweet  Sea  Shapes  pace  the  island  sands  beneath  the  still- 

ncHS  of  the  moon. 
Around  their  queen  they  group,  the  while  she  rests  in  ra- 
diant qtiiet  there. 
Slow  'M<f>ntangling  golden  locks  with  dainty  Angers  moon- 

Ught  fair ; 
The  smooth   light  slides  along  their  forms,  o'er  their 

white  feet  and  flamy  hair, 
And  warmly  floats  and  falls  around  the  sighings  of  the 

forest  air." 

The  Greek  spirit  has  reached  Mr.  Irwin 
through  a  chaste  medium.  His  imagination  is 
impregnated  with  the  grace,  fancy,  and  gorgeons- 
ness  of  classic  poetry  and  times;  but  the  inspira- 
tion is  always  pure.  Except  of  course  in  Sapjihic 
breathings,  and  those  purely  erotic  verses,  which 
are  exceptional,  there  is  discernible  in  the  forms 
of  beauty  presented  by  the  Greeks  something  al- 
ways of  the  dignity,  as  well  aa  the  grace,  of  their 
statuary,  and  perceptible  also  a  thrill  of  its  cold, 
pure  marble.  The  late  day  at  which  this  little 
vohune  has  reached  us  compels  a  very  inadequate 
notice.  Mr.  Irwin's  poems  present  unquestion- 
able evidences  of  genius. — Dubiin  University 
Magazine. 

Homes  without  Hands,  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  London:  Longmans  <t  Co.  New^-York: 
Han)er  &  Brothers.  The  author  has  conceived 
the  happy  plan  of  treating  of  animals  according 
to  the  mode  of  construction  shown  in  their  habi- 
tations. We  know  of  no  previous  work  in  which 
this  scheme  has  been  adopted,  and  hence  we 
think  that  Homes  without  Hands  is  likely  to  be- 
come the  book  of  reference  upon  the  subject  of 
the  dwellings  of  animals.  Of  course  the  great  bulk 
of  Mr.  Wood's  labors  was  that  of  the  compiler, 
and  therefore  there  is  not  much  originality  to 
be  sought  for  or  expected ;  but  so  far  as  the 
compilation  is  concerned,  we  think  the  writer 
has  conscientiously  discharged  his  duty  to  the 
public.  Wo  notice  a  few  errors,  but  after  all 
they  are  trifling  ones  when  the  whole  merit  of 
the  work  is  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Wood 
has  divided  his  subject  into  seVen  distinct  parts. 


He  begins  with  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
form  of  habitation,  namely,  a  burrow  in  the 
ground.  Then  follows  an  account  of  those  crea- 
tures that  suspend  their  homes  in  the  air.  Next 
in  order  come  the  animals  that  are  real  builders, 
forming  their  domiciles  of  mud,  stones,  sticks, 
and  similar  materials.  The  fifth  section  includes 
those  creatures  which  live  mainly  in  communi- 
ties ;  the  sixth,  those  which  are  parasite  on  ani- 
mals or  plants ;  and  the  seventh,  those  which 
build  on  branches.  Under  each  of  these  divis- 
ions the  animals  arc  arranged  in  their  proper 
zoological  order,  commencing  with  mammalia. 
Let  us  select  examj)les  from  some  of  these 
groups.  Until  Dr.  Bennett  published  his  obser- 
vations, we  knew  very  little  of  the  habits  of  the 
Ornithorynchus.  Now,  however,  this  creature's 
natural  history  is  fully  made  out,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Wood's  account  of  itu  burrow:  "  The 
duck-bill  always  makes  its  home  in  the  bank  of 
some  stream.  There  are  always  two  entrances 
to  the  burrow,  one  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  other  above.  The  latter  entrance  is  al- 
ways hidden  most  carefully  under  overshadow- 
ing leaves  and  drooping  plants.  When  the  grasses 
are  put  aside  there  is  seen  a  hole  of  moderate 
size,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  imprinted  the 
footmarks  of  the  animal.  From  this  the  burrow 
passes  upward,  winding  a  sinuous  course,  and 
oft«n  running  to  a  considerable  lenjjth.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  is  the  usual  average,  but 
burrows  have  been  found  where  the  length  was 
full  fifty  feet,  and  where  the  course  was  most  amaz- 
ingly variable,  bending  and  twisting  about  so  as 
to  tire  the  excavators."  In  this  manner  does 
Mr.  Wood  proceed  to  describe  all  the  burrowing 
animals.  Not  confining  himself  either  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  habitations,  he  comments  upon 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  animal,  so  that 
his  work  is  a  vast  comprehensive  store  of  natu- 
ral history  knowledge.  Here  is  an  account  of  a 
spider  which  lives  in  a  sort  of  suspension  home : 
**  A  peculiarly  beautiful  pensile  cocoon  is  con- 
structed by  a  common  British  spider,  scientifi- 
cally termed  Agelena  hrunnea.  The  cocoon  is 
shaped  rather  like  a  wine-glass,  and  is  always 
hung  with  the  mouth  downwards,  being  fastened 
by  the  stalk  to  a  leaf  or  twig  of  gorse.  It  is  very 
small,  only  measuring  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  when  it  is  first  made  is  of  the 
purest  white."  We  wi.«?h  we  had  space  to  follow 
the  writer  in  his  descriptions  of  the  nest-building 
habits  of  the  sticklebacks,  and  of  the  homes  of 
the  beaver,  the  dormouse,  and  the  bee. — Popular 
Science  Review. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  B*Arc^  oaBed 
The  Maid.  By  Harrikt  Parb,  author  of  '*  In  the 
Silver  Age."  2  vols.  London :  Smith  <Sc  Elder. 
There  are  problems  connected  with  Jeanne 
D'Arc's  character,  achievements  and  martyrdom, 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  now  to  solve. 
What  was  the  inspiration  under  which  she  acted  ? 
What  the  secret  of  her  marvellous  success? 
Who  were  chiefly  guilty  in  her  death  ?  These 
are  questions  of  which  only  a  partial  eolation  is 
possible;  and,  in  our  conclusions  concerning 
them,  we  must  necessarily  be  greatly  inflaencea 
by  the  sympathies  of  her  biograj^er,  and  the 
coloring  given  to  her  narrative.  The  carefbl 
collection,  in  five  volumes,  of  all  known  aathentio 
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documents  connected   with  her  history,  by  La  a  ready  credence ;  and  her  convictions  tended  to 

Soci&€  rilistoire  dc  Frajice,  has  greatly  facilitated  justify  themselves. 

the  task  of  her  biographer ;  and  Miss  Parr  has  Her  work  was  simple,  patriotic,  and  noblo ; 

been   fortunau;  ciiout^h  to  be  the  first   Enp:lish  sublimely  IndiiTereiit  to  personal  interests,  she 

writer  to  briuij  their  results  before  English  read-  was  intent  only  on  the  deliverance  of  her  country 

era.     This  she  has  done  with  great  conscientious-  from  the  English.     *'  The  only  peace  for  them  is 

ness  and  skill   Resolutely  excluding  all  seconda-  that  they  begone  into  their  own  country."    Her 

ry  representations,  she  has  sought  to  delineate  efforts  to  reiiulto  the  alienated  Burgundians  and 

Jeanne  in   the  simple  light  of  these   important  the  king,  were  untiring  and  very  noble.     She 

state  papers.     The  result  is  a  portraiture  singu-  urged  the  latter  to  the  freest  and  most  gencruas 

larly   beautiful   and   heroic  —  and  in  one  sense  forgiveness. 

original.     The  Jeanne  of  Miss  Parr's  volumes  is  The   noblest  men  in  the  French  army — those 

neither  the  prejudiced  conception  of  Shakespeare  who  became  the  great  commanders  of  their  age — 

the  imaginative   creation   of  Schiller,   nor  the  and  the  most  virtuous  women,  were  her  firmest 

statuesque  goddess  of  Southey ;  least  of  all  is  friends ;    she  won   respect  and  love  in   every 

she  the  vile  courtesan  of  Voltaire — the   unclean  household — from   matrons  and  little   children 

credulity  which  ncce))ted  La  Pucello  as  even  an  alike.     Her  achievements  prove  that  success  in 

approximation  to  the  truth,  being  but  the  i*eflec-  war  depends  u))on  much  more  than  needle-guns, 

tion  of  an  immoral  age,  and  an  expression  of  its  The  English  were  the  finest  archers  in  the  world ; 

inability  to  believe  in  what  was  nobler  than  it-  no  soldiers  could  strun:gle  more  bravely,  and  yet 

self.  they    could    not    resist    the  enthusiasm  which 

Miss  Parr  has.  we  think,  for  the  first  time,  at  Jeanne  inspired, 

any  rate  to  English  readers,  embodied  thesimjde  Her  trial  and  death  are  one  of  the  most  dis- 

humanity.  the  goodness,  unselfishness,  and  hero-  graceful  chapters  in   history.    The  chief  rullt 

ism  of  Jeunno^s  remarkable  character ;  her  own  rests,  not  with  the  English,  whoso  culpability 

womanly  instincts  have  interpreted  for  her  the  consist*Ml  mainly  in  delivering  her  over  to  the 


romance,  and  oil  the  charm  of  a  work  of  success-  j^ulous  J^lshop  of  Beauvais,  who  conducted  it, 
ful  literary  art.  who  denied  her  all  legal  assistance,  with  diaboli- 
Whatever  the  secret  of  Jeanne's  inspiration,  eal  ingenuity  sought  to  entangle  her  in  the 
every  record,  and  every  impression  concerning  casuistry  of  forty  or  fifty  ecclesiastical  assessors, 
her  att^'sts  the  most  j)erfect  sincerity,  goodness,  plotted  to  destroy  her  b}^  a  i)ervcrsion  of  the 
and  nobleness.  Always,  and  in  everything  a  forms  of  law,  and  brutally  denied  to  her  the  con- 
woman,  she  was  yet  a  woman  of  heroic  mould;  solation  of  praying  before  a  church  on  her  way 
she  was  endowed  with  considerable  physical  to  the  court ;  and  above  all,  with  her  dastardly 
beauty,  agility,  and  strength,  with  intellectual  and  ungrateful  sovereign  and  the  Armagnac 
abilities  of  a  very  higli  order,  ch^ar  an<l  deci^sive  party,  who  heartlessly  abandoned  her  to  her 
judgment,  single'  and  indomitable  purpose,  re-  enemies,  and  who  did  not  move  a  finger  or  utter 
markable  eloquence,  and  a  voice  singularly  rich  a  word  on  her  behalf.  The  indolent  poltroonery 
and  beautiful.  Indications  of  these  are'  seen  of  Charles,  always  her  greatest  obstacle,  had 
throughout  her  history — in  her  clear  penetration  here  its  crowning  shame.  Neither  Charles  nor 
of  character,  her  almost  instinctive  perception  of  France  wos  worthy  of  the  heroine,  whose  exploits 
the  thing  to  be  done,  her  great  power  of  reticence,  crowned  the  one  and  delivered  the  other. 


V,  army.     W  hate  ver  her  inspiration  xu  j.  ,  j  n         .jT»Tvi.t:i           t 

was  purely  her  own;  for  a  long  time  no  <me  be-  ^Jf^  i>on/mfn/^.  By  Doctor  Fkupk  LARRAZAau. 

lieved  in  it.  and  to  the  last  it  was  made  use  of  J'^'^  ^}^  ^^^'  the  American  ^ew8  Company.   We 

rather  than  credited.     So  far  from  being  an  in-  ^^'V^  'tf«  '^^  el aWe   endeavor  to  trace  mi- 

Btrument  emploved  by  the  Arn.agnac  party,  her  ""^ely  the  career  of  the  South  American  Libera- 

constant  complaint  Was  of  opposition.     At  her  tor   ^l»^e  author  devotes  himself  with  enthusiasm 

trial  she  expressly  afllrmed  that  she  alone  was  *°  *V^  «"^*^'^^  «"^   the  chapters  we  have  read 

responsible  for  what  she  had  done,  and  oul v  a  few  '^'^  ^?T/^ ,  extremely  interestii^.     OccasionaUy, 

moments  before  her  death  she  exonerated  Charles  ^  *"*«*\^  ^«  expected,  we  meet  with  un-English 

by  declaring  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  coun-  ^'^Pressions,  as,  for  insUn^.  in  the  first  senten^ 

Belled  her  where  we  read  "  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  com/wmfi- 

In  a  character  of  the   fifteenth   century,  her  ''/.%*^:  ,^^^^\"^  heroes."    These   however,   are 

hallucination  is  not  so  difticult  to  unclerstaud ;  ^"^'^^'^  Jl^^'V'^''!'  ^f  ^'"'''^^  remedied.     The  vol- 

her  heated  imagination  no  doubt  interpreted  as  J*"^'^^  ^"'!  ^'"^  ^9  \^\?'''^  f"  importajat  addition 

divine  intimatimis  many  thinffs  that  ti  another  *"  our  biographical  literature.     Such  a  work  U 


spinition,  only  they  attributed  it  to  witchcraft.    ^'^  (razette. 

What  but  a  malign  power  could   oppose  them/        Great  in  Goodness,    A  Memoir  of  (horge  H. 

With  the  ma.ss  of  her  countrjTnen  she  obtained    Brit^^s,    By  Wiluam  C.  Richards.  W  Ith  lUustn- 
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tions.  Boston:  Gonld  A  Lincoln.  1666.  Though 
tardy  in  its  appesrance  tbla  memoir  will  be  wel. 
■  eomi-H)  by  tt^ns  of  thousands  of  read^rB  aa  a  joBt 
and  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose 
Dame  <s  dear  to  the  patriot  and  the  Chriatiim. 
The  biographer  has  discharged  hia  dvlicate  task 
with  admirable  judgment.  It  isa  memoir  which 
ought  to  be  r«ad  and  studied,  tor  the  subject  of 
il  was  n  sturdy  and  noble  representative  of  the 
Sew-England  character — eimple,  patriotic,  Tirtu- 
ous  and  Cliristian.  It  appears  nt  an  opportune 
time,  when  such  models  of  public  virtue  might 
be  studied  to  advantage. 

TheBiifloK  Paptn.  Secomi  Beriee.  Bciaton; 
Ticlinor  A  Fields.  1887,  The  first  series  of 
these  papers  waa  a  great  sueceas.  Many  of  onr 
readers  must  remember  the  intense  interest  tbej 
awaliened,  and  with  what  eagerness  they  were 
devoured.  The  present  series  can  hardly  equal 
that;  still,  as  many  of  the  topics  are  connected 
with  the  late  war,  it  is  a  book  that  will  be  read 
and  laiiglied  over  and  its  lesaona  drank  in  by 
multitudes. 

Sannghant.  By  MabionHabland.  New-York: 
Sheldon  it  Co.  18fi6.  This  authoress  ranks 
descrvi'dly  among  the  very  first  of  our  American 
female  novi'lists.  Her  former  works,  Alone, 
Hidden  Path,  iftriam,  Utubandt  and  Hornet,  etc., 
have  mode  her  name  a  household  one  in  the  land. 
Her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  this  new 
work  from  this  gifted  authoress.  It  is  the  first 
continuous  story  from  her  pen  Mnce  Miriam, 
which  appeared  in  1862.  It  will  reuk  as  among 
the  best  of  her  productions. 

Lout  Venerit.  By  Algesnoh  CbaRles  SwiN- 
BOBKE.  New-York;  Carieton.  1866.  The  last 
nnmbcr  of  Tub  Eclbotio  contains  a  very  severe 
review  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry,  from  the 
Saturday  Review,  chiefly  on  the  grounii  of  its 
exceedingly  indelicate  and  sensuous  character. 
This  very  book  of  Pocma  and  Ballads,  issued  by 
Carlcton.  has  been  suppressed  in  England  for  this 
reason.  A  portion  of  the  English  press  approves 
and  a  portion  condemua  sevcri'ly  this  course.  The 
London  ffamiRn-,  for  instance,  says:  "Tlic  with- 
drawal of  that  volume  is  an  act  of  weakness  of 
which  any  publisher  who  does  not  give  himself 
up  to  the  lieeping  of  a  milk-walk  for  the  use  of 
Inbes,  has  reason  to  be  heartily  ashamed."  Still 
much  can  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Carleton, 
with  these  facts  before  him,  aeema  to  have  no 
moral  scruples  on  the  subject.  Our  own  opin- 
ion is  that  the  objection  is  a  just  one,  while  we 
admit  tlie  genius  and  ability  of  the  author. 

""  Hitiory  of  At  Oypiitt :  With  Specimens  of  the 
Gypsy  Language-  By  Waltib  Sihboh.  Edited 
wilJi  Preface,  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  a  Dis- 
quisition on  the  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Gyp- 
sydom,  bvJAHEB  SiusoM.  New-Vork  \  M.  Doolady. 
1866.  This  is  the  most  concise,  full  and  authen- 
tic history  of  this  singular  race  as  it  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  which  haa  ever  fallen  under  our 
notice.  The  English  press  uniformly  speak  of  it 
in  strong  terms  of  commendation.  The  anthor 
eatiiiutes  the  number  of  Gypsies  in  the  British 
lalea  at  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  in  Europe  and 
America  at  four  milliona.  It  is  a  higliiy  readable 
book,  as  its  pages  ara  crowded  witii  facU,  in- 


cidents and  descripUoni  stranger  than  fiction 
aver  dreamed  of  or  described.  It  is  a  highly 
vulonble  contribution  towards  a  complete  history 
of  this  eitraordinary  people. 

A  Comnteniary  on  (As  Stcond  EjAide  of  Iht 
Apot&e  Peter.  By  Johk  T.  Dbmarest,  D.D.  New- 
York:  A.  Lloyd.  A  most  excellent  commen- 
tary on  this  Interestine  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  chiefly  eiegetical,  aiming  to  give  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Apoette.  It  is  the  fruit  of  years 
of  labor,  and  is  worthy  of  examination  and  study. 
We  say  this,  while  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
author  in  his  views  on  the  Millennarian  theory. 

Jlouri  at  Home,  edited  by  J.  H.  Sherwood, 
and  published  by  G.  C.  Scribnerd  Co.  of  this  city, 
we  have  reasoii  to  know,  is  a  decided  success. 
The  aim  of  this  new  montlily  is  to  furnish  the 
best  Family  Magaxine  in  the  country,  free  from 
every  taint  of  impurity,  iaculcaUng  a  Christian 
morality,  and  infusing  an  evangelical  religious 
spirit  into  onr  literature,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
possessing  the  highest  literary  merit.  And  in 
this  they  have,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public 
generally,  decidedly  succeeded.  The  work  has 
enlisted  more  than  two  hundred  contributors, 
many  of  them  among  the  most  distinguiahed  in 
American  literature.  We  arc  glad  to  laaro  that 
its  patronage  has  steadily  increased  from  the 
day  of*  its  first  issue  till  now,  and  never  so  rap- 
idUr  as  fur  the  last  month  or  two. 

The  November  number  began  a  new  volume. 


and  moral  character,  cannot  do  better  than  "  irv 
HouTt  at  Home."  In  this  we  quite  agree  with 
our  neighbor,  the  TitdeperidetU. 

VARIETIES, 
•  Nottt  on  the  Pailie  TAbraria  of  Caraea*.— 
There  are  three  public  librariea  in  Caracaa : 
La  Biblioleai  fahlieay  NaeiorM,  La  Biblioteea  de 
la  Univeriidad,  and  La  Bibliottca  del  Seminario. 
The  first  contains  nearly  five  thousand  volumes, 
and  occupies  a  lofty  room  in  the  old  convent  of 
the  Franciscan  monks.  The  books,  very  few  c^ 
(hem  being  of  bibliographical  interest,  are  placed 
without  any  system,  just  as  in  the  shops  of  some 
common  traders  in  second-hHud  books;  and  the 
alphabetical  catalogue  is  made  without  any 
knowledge  wliatevcr,  the  actnal  librarian  knowing 
no  other  language  than  his  native  Spanish  tongue. 
He  baa  done,  nevertheless,  much  for  the  library, 
which  he  found  in  the  utmost  state  of  neglect, 
covered  with  dost,  and  partly  destroyed  by  in- 
sects. The  poor  fellow  has  a  monthly  appoint- 
ment of  nearly  ten  pounds,  which,  however,  for 
two  years  has  not  been  paid  to  him.  In  former 
times  many  books  liave  been  sold  by  tho  very 
librarilns,  a  fact  which  I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience.  The  directors  of  the  establishment 
never  got  their  salary,  and  of  conrse  did  every- 
thing to  make  amends  for  it  I  There  are  a  great 
many  useful  books  on  Venezuela,  but  none  of 
Humboldt's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  hia  work  on  Meiica  The  old 
Spanish  authors  on  the  American  diBCOvery  and 
conquest  are  repreaented  only  by  •  bad  oopy  at 
I  Oarroiatodt  la  Vega  ( Comntarie*  rttitt  and  La 
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Florida),  and  a  defective  ITcrrera  (the  so-called 
Deradcs).  Tlieri*  uro  no  funds  whatever.  The 
beat  thinga  in  the  establishment  arc  the  niccb(M)k 
ca^es  of  ecular  wood.  The  Biblioieca  de  la  Uni- 
vermlad  was  formed  by  tlie  eelebrated  Dr.  Jose 
Vargas,  a  truly  important  man.  Ho  lM»cineathe<l 
it  at  his  death,  together  with  his  coll».<ction  of 
plants  and  minerals,  to  the  University,  whose 
real  fonniler  he  m.iy  be  called.  The  collection 
numbers  from  four  tlumsand  to  four  thousand  iive 
hundred  volumes,  princijmlly  on  natural  history 
and  iftedical  science.  There  is  wo  catal»>£jue, 
and  I  am  afraid  tliis  certainly  valuable  library 
will  by  and  by  sufTer  serious  dama<;:es.  The 
Biblioteca  del  St'tninario  is  a  collection  of  thcolofi;- 
ical  and  periodical  works,  all  of  the  sixteenth, 
scvcnteonth,  and  cighte«Mith  century,  some  b(ring 
of  bibliographical  interest  The  library  has  a 
most  inconvenient  place  in  one  larjj^e  dusty  room 
of  the  so  -  called  Pa/flkf*o  Arf/obispaf;  it  lias  no 
librarian,  and  no  catalo:jfue.  I  biJijnn  the  redac- 
ti(mof  a  catalogue,  but  for  want  of  time  and  tiny 
assistance  in  clearing  awa}'  the  heaps  of  dust,  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  this  ta^k  undone.  This 
library  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but  foreigners 
or  literary  men  find  easy  admission.  From  none 
of  the  three  libraries  are  books  allowed  to  be 
taken  to  other  places.  Caracas  has  no  right  to 
boast  of  a  scientitic  or  advanced  literary  life. 
There  is  nevertheless  something  to  be  said  on 
these  matters,  but  I  must  leave  this  for  another 
opiHjrtunity. — A.  E. — TrVdnurs  R(cord, 

Sale  of  Anfotjraplts. — Tiie  Lt)ndon  Tl<rh:w  of 
July  Ulht  says:  ''The  Uterar}'  event  of  the  week 
has  been  tlie  sale  of  the  extraordinary  colled  ions 
of  autographs,  letters,  and  manuscripts,  formed 
many  years  since  by  iSir  John  Fenn,  Kni;;ht,  edi- 
tor  of  th<'  I\i!itin\  Ltttcrsi.  There  were  one  thou- 
sand and  one  lots  in  all.  conijiri-ing  royal,  noble, 
and  eonveiilind  dt.'Cils  and  charti-rs  from  a  period 
innnediatrly  after  the  Conquest  to  the  tifleenth 
century.  ()ne  of  the  charters  was  siirned — forimi 
cntrut — by  King  Stepljen.  MatiKla  his  Queen. 
Eustachius  his  son,  and  Ib'nry  his  brother,  a.d. 
1137.  Among  tiie  rarities  were  some  hundre<l  of 
very  early  an<r  important  rolls  and  other  records, 
consistini;  of  domestic  a<:eounts,  inventories,  rent- 
als, court  rolKs.  etc.,  mostly  illustrative  of  tlie 
counties  <jf  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Tin?  autoi^raph 
note  book  of  Addison,  eontaininir  portion-*  of  es- 
says contributed  to  the  S/}*rfnfor,  wliieh  was  so 
much  canvas.-'*d  in  the  j)uMic  journals  two  years 
ago,  was  disposed  of  at  the  <'ont^lu.Mon  of  the  s:de. 
and  realized  t\venr.v-«<ix  i;uineas.  ()nly  a  short 
time  since,  this  identical  vohmn'  wa^  sold  by  a 
London  dciilcr  in  olil  books  tor  Kcven  shillings." 

Scandfiuirian.  Art — The  irixtli  volume  of  the 
TraiiMirfioiis  of  the  Kmf  ArcJuFitJorncal  ^x'htu, 
very  recently  published,  amoui;  other  articles  of 
interest  has  a  long  and  copiously  illustrative  de- 
WTiplion  of  the  discovery  of  a  numerou-'  series  of 
relics  in  nn  An'j^lo-Saxon  (f>r  Anirlo-l)ani-'ti)  cem- 
etery at  Sarr,  in  the  Isle  of  Tlianet..  Many  of 
these  relics  must  \n\  numbered  with  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  works  of  their  chiss  that 
over  have  been  (liseovered  under  similar  circum- 
stances. They  alford  fresh  ilhiitraiiou  of  the 
singularly  ailvancd  condition  of  art  at  a  period 
and  among  ra<.'es  which  so  long  wi^rc  held  to  be 
at  least  semi -barbarous.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


"loan  collections**  at  South  Kensington  may  be 
enriched  with  the  finer  and  more  artistic  exam- 
ples of  these  Sarr  relics,  that  their  readin«j  ot 
the  ante-Norman  chapter  of  English  history  may 
be  made  public,  and  that  English  artists  and 
students  of  art  of  the  present  day  may  be  enabled 
to  derive  from  these  early  productions  of  skilled 
hands  the  lessons  the}'  are  so  well  qualified  to 
convey — Art  Journal. 

Carrara  Marhh:. — The  marble  quarries  of  Car- 
rara have  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  have  long 
been  the  only  source  of  supply,  not  only  for  the 
tinest  statuary  marble,  but  for  the  ordinary  white 
marble  used  in  architecture  and  decoration.  The 
works  are  capable,  it  is  believed,  of  a  very  great 
extension,  and  the  high  price  paid  for  even  the 
secondary  marbles  of  Italy  proves  that  the  pro- 
duction falls  short  of  the  demand.  These  quar- 
ries have  been  wrought  for  more  than  twq  tnou- 
sand  years.  There  is  no  known  spot  on  the  globe 
where  marble  of  so  tine  a  quality  la  now  found. 
Carrara,  theri'foro,  possesses  a  natural  monopoly 
of  a  commodity  for  which  the  demand  must  in- 
crease with  the  proyfress  of  civilization.  The 
British  Colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America 
are  large  importers  of  Italian  marble.  The  quar- 
ries have  hitherto  been  accessible  only  to  bullock 
carts,  by  roails  scarcely  deserving  the  name. 
The  quantity  annimlly  extracted  at  present  from 
the  different  quarries  of  Carrara  amounts  to 
about  lifty  thousand  tons,  which  is  now  conveyed 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  to  the 
idace  of  embarkation  by  railway,  while  saw-milla 
have  been  introduced  by  means  of  English  enter- 
prise and  machinery. 

A'<  icsjMj}ers  in  Java. — Little  has  hitherto  been 
known  respecting  the  press  of  Java,  and  wo  are 
therefore  happy  to  be  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  t  he  following  sketch.  Though  llolland 
can  boast  of  one  of  the  oldest  papers  published 
in  Kuro])e,  namely,  the  "  Ilaarlemsche  Couraut,** 
which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  8th  of  January, 
ItioO,  the  papers  published  in  Java  arc  all  of* a 
ver}'  recent  date,  notwithstanding  the  £>utch 
having  been  established  in  the  country  as  early 
as  1010. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which 
have  been,  and  are  still  being  published  in  the 
country : 

1.  •' Javascho  Courant,"  published  at  Batavia. 
This  is  the  Ciovernment  (fazette,  and  appears  to 
be  the  oldest  pa)>er  published  in  the  Netherlanda 
India.  It  commenced  in  1810,  under  the  name 
of  "  l>ata\iasche  Koloniale  Courant,**  which  it 
b<»re  until  1^1 1.  From  1812  to  1816,  the  period 
that  the  country  was  in  our  possession,  it  wtia 
succeeded  by  the  "Java  (lovernraent  Gazette,** 
and  was  continued  by  the  Dutch  from  1816  to 
1S2V.  under  the  name  of  "  Bataviascho  Courant-.*' 
In  1^28  it  changed  its  name  to  "  Javasche  Cour- 
ant." which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  time. 

Whatever  the  position  of  this  pa^^er  might 
have  been  in  former  years,  it  is  at  present  no 
better  than  so  much  waste  paper,  containing, 
besides  the  usual  notifications,  nothing  whatever 
of  interest.  It  is  printed  at  the  Government 
Press,  edited  bv  a  civil  servant^  who  receives  no 
remuneration  for  the  same.  It  has  a  larger  clr- 
culation  than  any  other  paper  in  Java,  owing  to 
the  subscription  being  enforced  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  from  all  its  civil  and  military  scryants 
Rawing  above  a  fixed  miDimum  of  pay.  The 
same  is  done  with  the  Java  Directory  and  other 
works  published  by  the  Government. 

8.  **  Bataviaasch  Advertenticblad/'  commenced 
tttBataviain  1851  and  stopped  in  1862. 

8.  "Java  Bode,**  published  at  Batavia  since 
1852. 

4.  "Opwekkcr"  (Reviver),  religious  paper, 
published  at  Batavia  since  1852. 

5.  "  Bataviaasch  llandelsblad,"  religious  paper, 
published  at  Batavia  since  1858. 

6.  "  Indisch  Weekbladvan  het  Regt "  (Indian 
Journal  of  Justice),  published  at  Batavia  since 
1863. 

7.  "Java  Times,"  the  second  English  paper 
published  in  Java,  commenced  at  Batavia,  ISth 
November,  1863.  Though  conducted  by  non- 
professional editors,  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
oest  paper  ever  published  in  the  country.  At 
the  commencement  it  appeared  twice  a  month, 
and  became  a  weekly  afterwards,  but  was  obliged 
to  stop  the  next  year  (December,  1864),  for  want 
of  support. 

8.  '*  Nieuw  Bata\'iaasoh  IlandelsblAd,"  pub- 
lished at  Batavia  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year. 

9.  "  Samarangsche  Courant,*'  published  at  Sam- 
arang  since  1840.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
next  oldest  paper  published  in  Java,  and  it  seems 
therefore  that  Samarang  enjoyed  Uie  j)06scssion 
of  a  private  newspaper  some  years  before  either 
Batavia  or  Sourabaya. 

10.  "  Samaraugsch  Advertentieblad,"  com- 
menced at  Samarang  in  1859,  and  stopped  in  1864. 

11.  "  Locomotief,"  [mblished  at  Samarang  since 
1852. 

12.  "Javaan,**  published  at  Samarang  since 
1864. 

13.  "  Sourabayaasch  Handelsblad,  published 
at  Sourabaya  since  1851. 

14.  "Ovstpvst,"  commenced  at  Souraba^'a  in 
1853,  stopped  in  1865. 

15.  '*  Sourabaya  Courant,"  published  at  Soura- 
baya since  1861. 

16.  "  Nieuwsbodo,"  published  at  Sourabaya 
since  1861. 

The  publisher,  sometime  proprietor  and  editor 
of  this  paper,  was  banished  last  year  for  an  in- 
fringement of  the  press  regulations,  consisting  in 
.  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  tiie  name  of 
the  writer  of  some — in  the  eyes  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment — highly  offending  matter,  entitled  "  A 
Dream,"  pretending  to  give  a  representation  of 
position  of  Java  in  1965.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  another  party  was  banished  for  hav- 
ing published  some  doggerel  rhymes,  entitled  a 
"  Curse  Song ;  the  Last  Days  of  the  Dutch  in 
Java."  We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  add  that 
banishment  for  such  offences,  though  happening 
twice  in  1865,  is  generally  of  rare  occurrence. 

17.  "Militaire  Courant'*  (Military  Gazette), 
commenced  at  Sourabaj-a  in  1863,  and  stopped  in 
1866. 

IS.  "  Pasoeroeansche  Courant,"  published  at 
Paaoeroean  since  1857. 

19.  "  Ilandelsblad  voor  Paaoeroeanen  Omstre- 
ken,**  published  at  Pasooroean  since  1865. 

20.  "  Sumatra  Courant^'*  pablished  at  Padang 
unce  1860. 


21.  "Makasaarsch  Weekblad,"  published  at 
Macassar  since  1861. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  establish  humorous  papers,  but  they 
have  alw^ays  been  so  short-lived  that  never  more 
than  a  few  numbers  have  appeared. 

According  to  the  above  hst  the  total  number 
of  newspapers  ever  published  in  Java  would  ap- 
pear to  be  twenty -one,  of  which,  on  the  1st 
July,  1866,  there  were  still  sixteen  in  existence — 
that  is,  six  published  at  Batavia,  three  at  Sama- 
rang, three  at  Sourabaya,  two  at  Pasoeroean,  one 
at  Padang,  and  one  at  Macassar.  Most  of  these 
papers  are  either  weekly  or  half-weekly,  and 
some  appear  three  times  a  week.  Excepting 
those  publications,  the  names  of  which  sufficient- 
ly indicate  their  contents,  tlie  papers  of  Java  have 
no  political  pretensions ;  they  are  principally  ad- 
vertising sheets,  some  of  them  containing  noth- 
ing but  advertisements,  while  others  publish  an 
occasional  leader  on  local,  cultural,  commercial, 
or  municipal  matters,  extracts  from  the  homo 
papers,  translati;>ns  from  papers  published  in  the 
Straits,  India,  and  China,  and  tlie  usual  shipping 
and  fcmmercial  news.  To  fill  up,  some  devote 
a  portion  of  their  space  to  literature,  either  orig- 
inal or  borrowed,  as  is  often  the  case  with  Euro- 
pean papers. 

The  three  principal  papers  of  Batavia  do  not 
average  above  eleven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
subscribers  in  Java  and  the  neighboring  Isles, 
and  publish  a  mail  edition  for  Holland.  Their 
largest  revenue  is  derived  from  advertisements, 
and  though  the  subscription  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  £2  10s.  per  annum,  they  manage  to 
pay  their  editors  (generally  lawyers)  handsomely 
— these  gentlemen  deriving  from  their  editorial 
labors  £1000  and  upwards  per  annum. 

The  only  revenue  enacted  by  the  Government 
from  the  papers  is  one  shilling  stamp  duty  for 
every  two  insertions  of  each  advertisement,  to  "be 
paid  by  the  advertiser  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  advertisement.  As  a  check  on  the  press  no 
papers  are  allowed  to  leave  the  printing  office 
until  a  copy  has  been  delivered  to  the  head  of 
the  local  government,  to  whom  also  the  stamp 
duty  is  to  oe  paid.  The  first  part  of  this  order, 
though  invariably  complied  with,  is  but  a  mere 
form,  as  the  circulation  is  never  interfered  with, 
the  objectionable  matter  for  which  the  publisher 
was  banished,  referred  to  above,  not  ha^;ing  been 
found  out  until  after  circulation.  Each  copy  is 
moreover  obliged  to  contain  a  notice  stating 
on  wliose  responsibility  the  paper  is  published, 
which  is  generally  signed  by  the  proprietor,  edi- 
tor, or  publisher. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  papers  published  in 
Java,  wo  will  only  say  that  they  are  always  at- 
tacking and  very  often  abusing  one  another;  that 
some  of  tliem  appear  to  be  above  mentioning  the 
number  of  their  volumes,  which  makes  it  often 
difficult  to  find  out  their  a^e,  and  that  Uie  whole 
of  them  persist  in  reversmg  the  order  of  those 
interesting  domestic  occurrences,  birtlis,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  which  they  will  have  nsar- 
riages,  births,  and  deaths,  and  which  latter 
property  they  have  in  common  with  the  papers 
published  in  Holland. 

In  the  vernacular  four  papers  are  at  present 
published  in  Netherlands  Inaia,  namely : 
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1.  "Sclomprot  Miilnync "  (Malay  Trumpet),  a 
Malnv  pap'T,  iiiililUlicd  at  Sanmrun*^. 

2. '"  r5iiit:in;r  TiiiK.r  "  (Star  (ifthe  Kiist),  a  Malay 
pai>cr,  ])ul)lislu'<l  at  Sourahayn. 

;j.  **  i)j<)cTarnarlaiii"  (Mi'ssi'iigor),  a  Javancso 
paper,  ])ublislicil  at  S«mracarta. 

4.  ••  Hintanir  Timor"  (Star  of  tin*  Eai?t),  u 
Mala)-  j)apCr,  I)ul>li!^]llMl  at  I'aulanfij. 

TIh'v  <ir<i  all  of  a  r<MiMit  <l:iti\  but  a|)puar  to  be 
aurtirii'iitly  snj)p«n't(Ml  to  In*  carriiMl  on. 

Thi*  followinLjf  pi?rioilii*al.4  are  piil^lished  in 
•lava : 

1.  "Journal  of  the  Royal  A.ss«iciation  of  Natu- 
ral lMiilo.s«»phy." 

1*.  ••  Juurnal  of  the  Imlustrial  and  Agricul- 
tural S<M''H'ty. 

:i.  "  Jcjuniiil  of  JustiiV  in  Xctliorlands  India." 

4.  "Journal  <if  Kn«)wli;dj^t.'  of  Indian  l^an- 
guiigrs.  Count rios  and  Nations." 

a.  "The  Medical  Journal." 

0,  *'  Transactiouf*  of  the  Batavian  Society  of 
Arts  and  Seienees. " 

Thi' journals  are  of  eourne  published  in  Duteli, 
but  the  la.st-nanii'd  soctiety  <lo»s  oreasionally  pub- 
lish some  of  its  works  in  the  Knglish  language. — 
Lih  I'tiry  Oti.:rffi: 

The  ShiH'uuif  Wttvcrfn/. — The  announeeinent, 
bv  Mr.  J.  C  i  lot  ten.  a  London  publisher,  of  a 
fi'xprnny  edition  of  the  Waverb-y  novels,  has 
bn»ui:hl  out  A.  it  0.  Jilaek.  of  Kdinburgh,  pub- 
lisher? an«l  proprietors  of  all  Scott's  work**. 
Thi-y  remintl  the  jvublie  that  the  oidy  portion  of 
thi"  'WaViTley  novels  now  out  of  eopyright  is 
that  whieh  was  first  isrfued  from  the  press  in 
1S14;  that  in  1S2U  S«M)tt  carefully  corrected  and 
iuiprove<l  thvtrxt  of  this  first  issue  t^>  such  an  ex- 
t<-nt  that  hardly  a  pai^i'  remained  without  mate- 
rid  lilferdl'tou,  and,  bc.-idi*s,  a^Meil  the  iH>tes  and 
iitlr(»duction-( ;  that  to  this  amemled  edition  he 
;;fiive  the  narn«'of  tin?  "  author's  e<lition,"  as  being 
the  only  one  h"  dr-^ired  the  piiblii;  to  regard  as 
hviwm^j^  h'ln  siui'.-t'inu  nnd  nppruvnl ;  and  that  all 
oilier  eilition^  mU't  then-fore  be  regarded  a<j 
imjHrfn't  \\\  ilu,-  ti-xt  and  ineornph'te  in  th<*  notes 
and  intniduclion<.  Tlwy  conchule  by  announc- 
ife;;,  in  sixpenny  volurni'S,  to  appear  monthly, 
e»»:iimi'ncin«x  in  Novi'ml.u'r,  tht»  whole  of  Scott's 
novels,  correirted  and  revis»'d  by  himself. 

(tWi'inoit  Vi rindicnl't.  —  Mr.  Sli'iger,  t>f  New- 
York,  has  issued  a  copious  catalogue,  not  paged, 
of  the  pi.'.riodieaHiteralureof  (ierimuiy,  in  all  its 
departments.  Tin*  contents  are  clas.-iiird  under 
twi'uty-seven  h'*ads,  embracing  theol(»gy,  philos- 
opliy,  mrdicini'.  tine  arts,  technology,  physies, 
gynina>^tir-s,  pulitic-*.  fn-tr-ma-'onry,  and  wo  be- 
lii-v«'  evrrything  el^i'.  It  is  a  price<l  li?t,  and 
Mr.  Sti'ig'-r  is  ready  to  supply  the  works  to  sub- 
sorib'Ts. — Litrrtny  (Jazi  th: 

T/f  Aui'i-'i'-tn  hxin  R:vhtr>, — An  examination 
of  thi'  tir*:t  numbor  of  this  new  ipiarterly  intluces 
us  to  bi.'lievi'  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  h'gal  literature.  Sudi  a  publication  has 
long  bei-n  net'th-il.  The  legal  profe.s-'iou — large, 
im]iort-;int,  and  inlluenlial  as  it  is  in  the,  country 
ha>!  no  peri<Mlical  whieh  re[»resi'nts  its  literal tu''*. 
Wr  have  luul  monthly  law  Jiiaga/ini'S.  but  they 
mainly  consisted  of  juilicialojninonsand  scissors 
work.  We  ni-i-d  soim-ihing  (»f  an  original  char- 
mter.  Tin-  new  review  is  carefidly  niadu  up, 
and  will  be  a<C''p*able  to  the  lei^al  scholar  and 
valuable  to  the  mere  practitiouur.     There  arc, 


however,  three  errors'  to  be  mrotded:  Pofitia 
must  bo  carefully  eschewed ;  it  miut  notbeknl: 
and  it  must  not  appear  to  be  aiinplj  w^  iMtn- 
nient  to  further  the  law-book  biuinefl§  of  the  pob- 
Ushers.  We  have  looked  through  the  fint  in- 
ber  with  reference  to  each  of  these  three  pv- 
ticalars,  and  are  pleased  to  see  that  there  islitth 
or  no  grtnind  fur  criticism  on  that  score. — IMb^ 

Jhtn'i  and  Ttnntfaon. — Tlie   illa!>trated  editiei 
<»f  TonnyBon's  Klaine  (one  of  the  •*  Idyl«  i<f  tb 
King"),  at  which  Gustavo  Dord  lu»fieen  latterlj 
engaged,  will  be  published  in    London  in  a  fev 
I  weeks  as  a  Christmas  book.     The  sketched  hftT« 
I  been    engraved  on  st«ol  —  all  the  same  aitisi'i 
I  previous  designs  having  been  executed  on  vood. 
I  In  a  London  paper,  a  critic  who  has  seen  tkc 
plates  BiM>aks  of  one  of  them — Lancelot  ri(fii^ 
to  Astohit- — a.s  particularly  fine,  and  intiiBaia 
that,  whcth(T  in  accordance  with  Mr.  TenorNo'k 
i  wishes  or  at  the  suggestion  of  his  own  m^^mi, 
I  Doro  has  repressed,  in  these  designs,  his  itrce^ 
i  tendency  t(»wanl9   the  grrotesqnc.      His  iKfK 
I  labors  on  the  liiUe  would  naturally  sobfrhii 
.  mann(>r.     Dore's  brother,  writinfi^  aboat  th«  D- 
;  1  ust  rat  ions  of  Elaine^  9ays :   "  My  brother  has  thii 
I  time  made  a  great  succois,  which  must  carry  Idi 
i  name  to  posterity.**    Mr.    Tennyson  has  raa- 
'  pletfd   a  new  (wem,  which  will   be  pubfidw! 
'  early  next  year. — TMerarif  Gtuetlr. 
I      JJtjfit  in  J)arkM€88. — Few  tliincs   are  ram 
I  needful   and  few  thingn  more  inJispeDsable  ii 
:  this  world  to  human  comfort,  than  light.     Good 
I  lamps,  neat,  convenient,  easily  managvd,  radis- 
I  ting  a  soft,  Hear,  golden  light,  grateful  to  the 
I  eyesight,  in  the  parlor,  in  the  library  of  the  Jto- 
I  dent,  and  in  the  uses  of  the  family,  are  a  boon  of 
I  high  value.     Ives'   patent  lamp,  in  all  furmSi  ii 
■  an   article  of  surpassing  comfort  and  coavcn- 
]  ience.     Chandeliers  and  hanging  lamps,  taUt 
,  lamp-i.  with  improved  shades  of  varioos  colony 
:  and  all  the   conveniences  which  enter  into  the 
I  idea  of  a  perfect  lamp,  arc  combined  ic  this  bean* 
I  tiful  arrangement  in  all  necilful  form.'t.     Exam- 
I  ine  and   make   trial  of  them,  all  ye  good  people 
I  with  weak  e3'e.s.  who  would  know  the  luxury  <tf 
•  pure  light.      We  have  seen  nothing  which  caa 
I  justly  eompnn*  with  this  lamp,  and  we  do  good 
;  survice  by  thus  calling  attention  to  it     Go  to 
the  show  rooms  of  Julius  Ives  A  Co ,  49  Slaidai- 
lane.  N.  Y..  and  choose. 

Ires"  Pocket  Isttmp  is  also  a  marvel  of  simplici- 
ty and  convenience.  It  folds  up  to  theaiie  of  a 
small  pocket  volume,  with  candles  and  matches 
ready  for  anv  emergency  of  sudden 
No  traveller  should  be  without  it. 

Jfcmrtf.  Triibner  it  Co.,  of  London,  have 
arrangements  with  the  author  of  the  JKiiwi 
of  A'fV/oNrf/i«m,  lately  published  in  Xew-Tors 
1>V  Messrs.  Scribner  £  Co.,  for  an  Enfflieh  editloB 
of  that  work.  The  author,  Dr.  J.  ¥.  Uurskh  has 
given  an  entire  revision  to  the  hut  Ameriaua 
edition  of  his  History  of  Raikmaiitm  mod 
adtled  a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  gltteg  ■ 
eo]>ioU')  account  of  the  Colenso  case  down  to  tbs 
present  time,  together  with  a  fall  review  of  tiM 
recent  lligh-Chnrch  movement!.  Tha  lalt  F. 
W.  Robertson,  M.  Paschoud,  Btaui's  Afmtk^ 
and  AVce  Honto  are  reviewed  fa  deliiL  tte 
work  is  expected  to  appear  dniaf  Ike 
autumu,  in  two  volumeib 
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